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HUMOR 


Few behavioral phenomena present as many 
paradoxical contrasts as does humor. To one per- 
son a joke may be explosively funny while to 
another it may be disgusting or even horrifying. 
Understanding a joke is an intellectual achieve- 
ment, yet reflective thought destroys the humor. 
A joke may be nonsensical and yet contain a pro- 
found truth. A witty remark or laughter can express 
either friendliness and affection or derision and 
hostility. Indeed, unrestrained laughter may signify 
either madness or good mental health. Perhaps the 
most dramatic of the contrasts are the attitudes of 
thoughtful men concerning humor: for some, like 
Freud (1905) and Grotjahn (1957), humor is 
liberating, ennobling, and a creative force, whereas 
for others, like Plato (Philebus), humor brings out 
the ugly and the destructive, degrading art, reli- 
gion, and morals, and therefore should be avoided 
by civilized man. 

Modern theory. Partly because of these protean 
qualities, humor has been a favorite topic of dis- 
course among philosophers and writers, but it has 
evoked little serious attention from behavioral 
scientists as an area worthy of research or theory. 
There are undoubtedly numerous reasons for this 
lack of scientific interest in humor, but they are 
unrelated to its significance in human affairs and 
its possible contribution to general behavior theory. 
Behavioral theorists until recently have paid little 
attention to activities like humor and play, which 
are not clearly goal directed and which do not fit 
easily into the usual motivational models of drive 
reduction or need deprivation. Although this nar- 
row view of motivation is now considered by many 


as untenable, emphasis on the negative or deprival 
motives for behavior persists. 

White (1963) has attempted to take a more 
positive position toward motivation by postulating 
a primary drive: the striving for competence or 
mastery. This drive, which he calls “effectance,” 
motivates the organism to explore, manipulate, be 
curious, play, and enjoy humor. Such a view is 
consistent with the many theories of humor that 
emphasize superiority, triumph, self-glory, mastery, 
and release of surplus energy. Whether or not this 
broad concept of effectance will prove useful re- 
mains to be seen. There is some danger that it is 
too inclusive in its attempt to place many diverse 
activities under a single rubric. However, it is clear 
that a further delineation of a motivational basis 
for self-rewarding activities continues to be needed. 

The work of Berlyne (1960) typifies the attempt 
to apply a modified and more sophisticated version 
of drive reduction theory to activities like curiosity, 
exploration, play, and humor. He proposes that 
humor springs from an “arousal jag” that arises 
with the experience of threat, discomfort, uncer- 
tainty, or surprise, and then is followed by an event 
that indicates safety, readjustment, clarification, or 
release. To Berlyne the arousal involved in humor 
is not a psychological state but a neurophysiologi- 
cal one, denoting preparatory behaviors in the 
nervous system. While the language is different, 
the view is a familiar one, best expressed by 
Immanuel Kant (1790), who defined humor as 
“an affection arising from a strained expectation 
being suddenly reduced to nothing.” Thus to Ber- 
lyne and Kant, sudden relief from tension is the 
key to all humor. 

There is little question that laughter will erupt 
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in situations in which there is a sudden relief from 
anxiety or tension or when the individual aroused 
in preparation for threat suddenly finds he can 
relax. But must all situations evoking laughter be 
fit into this schema? We find, for example, experi- 
mental demonstration in the studies of Milgram 
(1963) that laughter will occur as anxiety is ele- 
vated, not reduced. He found that smiling and 
laughter with occasional convulsive outbursts regu- 
larly occurred under conditions of extreme tension 
in which normal subjects were ordered to adminis- 
ter what they thought was increasingly severe 
punishment to a supposed victim in the context of 
a learning experiment. As long as we do not fully 
understand the essential relationships between the 
various aspects of humor, for example, anxiety, 
aggression, surprise, and incongruity, neobehay- 
ioral models, even if couched in neurophysiological 
terms, will be of little help. 

The protean character of humor. Humor re- 
mains a paradox only so long as one sees it as a 
simple behavioral process having a single meaning 
or function, involving a unitary class of stimuli 
which evoke a linear intensity scale of responses 
ranging from a faint smile to convulsive laughter. 
Phenomenologically, we know that this is not so. 
We know that smiling and laughing may have 
many meanings. Humor plays a myriad of roles 
and functions. We also know that the same joke 
may be enjoyed for different reasons, some of 
which may be minimally related to the joke’s intent. 
Studies have found repeatedly that although the 
intended point of a cartoon was missed, subjects 
thought the cartoon was funny and attributed the 
funniness to some tangential detail, Psychotic 
patients often reacted in this manner; a severely 
schizophrenic young man laughed at a cartoon by 
Steinberg portraying a man aiming a gun at an 
apple on top of his head and remarked, “The guy’s 
nuts. Why does he have to Pop a perfectly good 
apple? I guess it’s a McIntosh and he should eat 
it” (Redlich et al. 1951). In a recent study, chil- 
dren in grades two through five were often unable 
to comprehend the joke in a cartoon but they would 
focus on some detail and react as though this 
detail made the cartoon funny. 

The importance of cognition. The fact that the 
schizophrenic patient missed the allusion to Wil- 
liam Tell shows the importance of cognitive proc- 
esses in the appreciation of humor, Appreciating 
a joke means that we are able to master the sym- 
bolic properties with their multiple figurative and 
allegorical referents; it is not unlike solving a 
complex problem. It is the sudden discovery 
achieved by the reshuffling of these symbols into 


a surprisingly new relationship which contributes 
to the pleasure in the joke, a fact thoroughly ana- 
lyzed by Freud (1905). Part of the mild fun in 
the double-entendre (“gland: the only thing secre- 
tive about a woman” or “man refuses to give up 
biting dog”) lies in grasping the two meanings. 
Man enjoys using his mental powers by solving 
puzzles or problems, inventing things, appreciating 
jokes, or decoding mysteries. 

But the pleasure in humor is more than the 
exercise of cognitive functions, although there are 
philosophers who insist that the essence of comic 
laughter lies in man’s use of his logical powers 
(Swabey 1961). Actually, an allusion or a double 
meaning is not the only way of making a joke, but 
it is plainly one of a number of techniques which 
can contribute to its structure. Other devices like 
incongruity, nonsense, condensation, plays on 
words, and exaggeration are all cognitive functions 
which make up the joke facade. As Freud (1905) 
pointed out, these same techniques make up 
dreams as well as jokes and are characteristic of 
the primitive modes of childhood thinking. 

Regression in the service of the ego. Humor, 
then, like dreams, may be seen as a regression to 
infantile forms of thinking and acting, and it is 
partly the momentary freedom from the restraints 
of logical and realistic thinking that is gratifying. 
Freud concluded that humor involves a partial re- 
gression which is controlled by the ego and is in 
its service for pleasure rather than for defense, 
Kris (1952) has elaborated on this notion of “re- 
gression in the service of the ego,” applying it par- 
ticularly to the creative process. Recent interest in 
creativity has further pointed up this relationship 
with regression. The likelihood that the creative 
process utilizes more primitive and unregulated 
forms of thinking has been suggested by a number 
of investigators. Barron (1957), for example, has 
shown in a number of studies of the creative per- 
sonality that originality is associated with the 
ability to regress. Wild (1962) found that a group 
of creative art students was able to shift more 
easily into primitive and unregulated modes of 
thought than other groups and derived more pleas- 
ure from this shift. The notion of adaptive regres- 
sion as a basic condition in humor and the creative 
Process is proving fruitful to theory and research. 

Freud saw the regression in humor, as in dreams, 
play, and in literature, as a functionally adaptive 
mode of withdrawal from reality into a self-made 
world. The importance to adaptive ego functioning 
of the capacity to withdraw voluntarily from reality 
into an imaginary world can be seen in such eagerly 
pursued pleasures as play, sports, humor, sleep, 


intoxicated states, and literature. Psychodynami- 
cally, neuroses and psychoses represent similar 
regressive detachment from reality, but they are 
pathological and involuntary: they do not function 
for ego gratification but are attempts to cope with 
conflict and anxiety. 

The humor illusion. One can conceptualize the 
enjoyment of humor as resting on the participation 
in the humor illusion, where the rules of logic, 
time, place, reality, and proper conduct are sus- 
pended. The make-believe world of the humor illu- 
sion is analogous to that found in art—the aes- 
thetic illusion (Kris 1952)—in play, games, and 
literature, where the metacommunication “this is 
for fun” gives license to share in the disregard for 
reality and propriety. Aggression, obscenity, and 
nonsense are for the moment permissible. From 
the clumsy pratfalls and antics of the clown to the 
comedy on television, the sharing of the comic 
illusion liberates the audience from the procrustean 
demands of reality [see AESTHETICS; FANTASY]. 

By the achievement of these self-controlled illu- 
sions, man is able to soar with his imagination far 
beyond the confines of reality, whether in the form 
of a comedy, a novel, a poem, a dream, a painting, 
or a sculpture. These expressions of imagination 
may all be based upon common motivational forces 
and universal fantasies, but, as Freud postulated, 
their form and language are different. 

The psychoanalytic theory. From the psycho- 
analytic viewpoint, then, humor gives pleasure in 
two independent ways: 

(1) Joke techniques “aim at deriving pleasure 
from mental processes” and permit regression to 
infantile modes of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
The momentary relief from the need to be logical, 
rational, moral, and realistic is gratifying. Freud 
ingeniously demonstrated this source of pleasure 
by translating jokes into everyday language, there- 
by destroying the humor. 

(2) The hostile or sexual purpose of humorous 
stimuli is gratifying because prohibited wishes orig- 
inating in the unconscious are momentarily per- 
mitted release. The anxiety which normally accom- 
panies the expression of these impulses is reduced 
or made superfluous by the structural characteris- 
tics of the joke that disguise or mitigate the im- 
pulse. Humor is consummately a social process and 
as a shared experience originating with someone 
else facilitates the regression and further alleviates 
the anxiety. 

Thus, the joke serves as a disguise for the for- 
bidden wish that slips through with little critical 
scrutiny. In fact, reflection penetrates the disguise 
and destroys the humor: explaining a joke spoils 
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it. There appears to be some experimental evidence 
which suggests that during the appreciation of a 
joke or a cartoon critical judgment and realistic 
thinking are weakened. In a recent study it was 
found that college students judged aggressive 
humor significantly less aggressive while they were 
enjoying it as humor than when they judged it 
some time later for aggressive content. 

The psychogenesis of humor. It should not be 
inferred that cognition is assumed to be inherently 
antithetical to humor, for clearly cognition not only 
is the mediator of this complex psychological proc- 
ess but also contributes to the pleasure. Under- 
standing a joke is a challenge, and “solving” it is 
a source of satisfaction. Thus, when jokes are too 
obvious, they lose their punch. It has been found 
that as children developed intellectually, their en- 
joyment of humor depended upon increasingly 
more difficult jokes. Cartoons which made fewer 
cognitive demands were considered to be less funny 
than those which were more of a challenge to com- 
prehension. With cognitive and language growth 
new and more complex modes of humor expression 
appear, particularly as symbols and words are 
elaborated and extended. There is thus an apparent 
error in conceptualizing sophisticated comedy and 
satire in the same manner as the stimuli that 
evoke the baby’s first smiles. Indeed, little has been 
done to trace the development of humor from the 
earliest manifestations to the extremely complex 
social phenomena we encounter in adulthood. 

Smiling and its development. As one of the 
earliest recognizable responses of the newborn in- 
fant, the smile has been identified as being in the 
beginning an innate reaction to pleasurable tactile 
and organic stimulation. Although the course of 
humor development has been a much-neglected 
area, the investigation of the baby’s smile has been 
most intensively pursued. This great interest in 
these first expressions of pleasure no doubt springs 
from the recognition that they usher in the social 
development of the child and demonstrate the 
fundamental principles and processes of man’s 
psychological growth. Spitz considers the appear- 
ance of the smiling response as the beginning of 
the organization of the ego, with the inception of 
thinking, reality testing, and object relations (Spitz 
1959; Spitz & Wolf 1946). The adequate stimulus 
and the expressive meaning of the early smiling 
responses have challenged many investigators, no 
doubt because they are the harbingers of all the 
sociopsychological processes and affects that char- 
acterize the adult. 

If scientists are in a quandary about the meaning 
of the baby’s first smile, most mothers are not and 
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Walter Samuel Hunter (1889-1954), American 
psychologist, was born in Decatur, Illinois. He went 
to public schools in Texas and graduated in 1910 
from the University of Texas. He received the PH.D. 
in psychology from the University of Chicago in 
1912, and taught at the universities of Texas and 
Kansas before becoming the G. Stanley Hall pro- 
fessor of genetic psychology at Clark University in 
1925. He accepted the chairmanship of the psy- 
chology department at Brown University in 1936, 
holding that position until 1954. 

Hunter was a liberal member of the behaviorist 
group in psychology. His doctoral thesis was di- 
rected by Harvey Carr, whom he credited with in- 
stilling in him a love of careful experimentation. 
The thesis was published as a monograph entitled 
Delayed Reaction in Animals and Children (1913). 
Its importance lay partly in the fact that the de- 
layed reaction was a new technique which Hunter 
diligently exploited for the comparative study of 
human and infrahuman behavior. Perhaps more 
significant, however, was the theoretical approach, 
later to be more fully developed by Hunter, that 
clearly had its origins in this early study. The 
essential feature of the delayed reaction technique 
is that the animal must respond on the basis of a 
stimulus that is no longer present at the time when 
the response is made. In the original experiments, 
rats and dogs were found to be capable of correct 
responses only if they oriented themselves toward 
the stimulus while it was present and maintained 
their bodily orientation during the entire interval 
of delay between stimulus and response. Raccoons 
and children, on the other hand, could respond 
correctly even when longer delays were imposed 
and when specific orienting responses were inter- 
rupted before the response could be made. Hunter, 
therefore, inferred the existence in higher mam- 
mals of a “symbolic process,” defined as a substi- 
tute for an overt stimulus situation leading to a 
selective response. 


Later research by Hunter and many others re- 
vealed that behavior based on symbolic processes 
is, in fact, present even in lower mammals, but 
that it reaches successively higher levels of com- 
plexity in dogs, raccoons, monkeys, and children. 
In adult human behavior, symbolic processes pre- 
sumably play a dominant role and underlie much 
of the activity that psychologists had traditionally 
subsumed under the topics of consciousness, lan- 
guage, insight, and intelligence. 

In the 1920s Hunter addressed himself to the 
problems of consciousness, introspection, and in- 
stinct. In a series of theoretical papers he stressed 
the main theme of the behaviorists, namely, that 
the business of psychology is to observe the be- 
havior of organisms. His approach was not as nar- 
row or contentious as that of John B. Watson; 
Hunter freely admitted the central importance of 
the phenomena of conscious experience that tra- 
ditional psychologists had claimed to study by the 
method of introspection. His concern was rather 
to point out that the term “introspection” had in 
fact been used to describe verbal responses under 
specified stimulus conditions; thus he gave intro- 
spection the same objective status as all other 
scientific observations. He attempted to introduce 
a new name, “anthroponomy,” for the objective 
observation of behavior; but long usage had too 
firmly established the word “psychology,” and it has 
survived in spite of its mentalist connotations. Al- 
though the word “psychology” resisted change dur- 
ing Hunter's lifetime, he could note with satisfac- 
tion that its meaning was shifting away from a 
study of subjective experience and toward a science 
of objective behavior. 

The breadth of Hunter's experimental work can 
be seen from a listing of a few of his research 
topics: the aftereffect of visual motion; the relia- 
bility of the maze; the auditory sensitivity of the 
white rat; the behavior of the rat on inclined 
planes; voluntary activity from the standpoint of 
behaviorism; the span of visual discrimination as 
a function of duration and intensity of stimulation; 
and double alternation in young children. 

Hunter served as editor of the Psychological 
Index, Psychological Abstracts, and Comparative 
Psychology Monographs. He was elected to mem- 
bership in the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the National Academy of Sciences, He served as 
president of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and of the Eastern Psychological Association 
and chairman of the applied psychology panel of 
the National Defense Research Committee, His 
Success in the administration of that panel was 
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recognized by President Truman, who awarded him 
the Medal for Merit in 1948. Hunter was active 
as a member of several other military advisory 
groups during and after World War u. Four years 
after his death a new building at Brown Uni- 
versity was named the Walter S. Hunter Psycho- 
logical Laboratory. 

In summary, Hunter's main theoretical contribu- 
tion was to help establish psychology as a science 
of behavior rather than as a study of experience. 
He developed and exploited new techniques of ex- 
perimentation on human and animal behavior. 
Above all, he played an important role in establish- 
ing the stature of American psychology as a science 
and as a profession. 

Lorrin A. RIGGS 


[See also LEARNING, especially the article on REIN- 
FORCEMENT; and the biography of Watson.) 
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The Paleolithic, or Old Stone Age, covers all but 
1/200 of human history. The study of paleolithic 
society is, therefore, not only that of man’s emerg- 
ing technical ability and broadening cultural ho- 
rizons, but also of his physiological and intellectual 
evolution, It includes examination of the effects of 
the climatic and physiographic changes that shaped 
the environments in which man lived and to which 
his cultural skills enabled him to adapt with in- 
creasing efficiency. 

Paleolithic man was a hunter and gatherer, and 
the Paleolithic is divided into three substages— 
lower, middle, and upper. The lower Paleolithic 
is a stage of unspecialized hunting and gathering 
populations; the middle Paleolithic saw the begin- 
nings of regional specialization; and the upper 
Paleolithic was a time of advanced hunting and 
collecting activities. 

The Paleolithic appeared first in Africa during 
the later Villafranchian or Lower Pleistocene, some 
1.75 million to 2 million years ago. The Villa- 
franchian was a time of climatic change and sig- 
nificantly lowered temperature in higher latitudes 
coincident with the onset of the Quaternary Ice 
Age or glacial epoch. At the same period, the first 
true elephants, horses, and bovids appear in the 
fossil record. By the beginning of the Middle Pleis- 
tocene, probably about one million years ago, tool- 
making had spread to Europe and Asia. This paleo- 
lithic stage of culture continued up to the end of 
the Pleistocene. 

The world-wide termination of the Pleistocene 
period, approximately 10,000 years ago, was co. 
incident with the end of the last glaciation in the 
Northern Hemisphere and of the last “pluvial” in 
the tropical and subtropical belts. 

The close of the Pleistocene was marked by 
climatic amelioration—the recession of the ice 
sheets in northern Europe and Asia and the re- 
afforestation of regions previously glaciated or cov- 
ered only by tundra. It appears to have been a time 
of population increase, of movement into hitherto 
unoccupied country, and of a much more intensive 
use of environmental resources. The economy still 
consisted of hunting and gathering but at a more 
advanced level. This post-Pleistocene period is 
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Saharan Africa it is known as the Later Stone Age.” 
The Mesolithic ended first in the Levant, where 


seventh millennium nc. (¢.g., at Nea Nikomedeia, 
Macedonia) the new economy had spread to east- 
ern Europe, and by the third millennium it had 

up the Danube to the Atlantic coast and 


initial spread of this new economy to the 
Nile Valley, India, and southeast Asia appears to 
have begun in the fifth millennium B. C., but its 
diffusion was retarded as it came into contact with 
the rich tropical savannas and forests of southern 
and eastern Asia and sub-Saharan Africa. Indeed, 
south of the Sahara the bulk of the population re- 
mained Later Stone Age hunters and food col- 
lectors until the introduction of metallurgy during 
the first millennium n. c. 


In Africa, geologists and archeologists have es- 
tablished a succession of pluvial and interpluvial 


ments cannot be discounted as factors in bringing 
about the fiuctuation of lake levels on which the 
“pluvial hypothesis” is largely based. However, 
morphological studies of river systems and closed 
basins in areas where tectonic movement is absent 
show that climatic changes did indeed take place 
during Pleistocene times in Africa and, one may 
say, in the tropics generally. Except for the last 
pluvial and the post-Pleistocene episodes, their in- 
tensity and precise correlation with the glacial 
chronology is, however, as yet unknown. But there 
can be no doubt that the last pluvial is synchro- 
nous with the last glaciation in Europe. 

Stratigraphy of glacial deposits, river terraces, 
changing sea and lake levels, and faunal and pollen 
Stages provides a basis for a relative chronology of 
human cultural evolution. In recent years, however, 
the archeologist has had available several methods 
developed by natural scientists that provide an ab- 
solute chronology or age in terms of years obtained 
from organic and mineral samples found in associ- 
ation with the cultural material. These methods 
are still subject to refinement and elimination of 
error, but their use has introduced an over-all pre- 
cision into Stone Age chronology never before pos- 
sible. The most important are the radiocarbon 
method (Libby 1952) which, with the enrichment 
process, provides dates back to 75,000 years and 
the potassium- argon method (Evernden & Curtis 
1965), which can be used to date volcanic rocks 
that are rich in potassium and provides dates for 
all but the most recent of such rocks, 

These chronometric methods have the great ad- 
vantage of providing the basis for accurate age 
determinations of cultural successions and fossil 
assemblages in widely separated regions independ- 
ent of any factors on which the relative chronology 
is based. 

Recovery and interpretation. Before World War 
u prehistorians were chiefly concerned with the 
classification of stone and bone artifacts, which 
were usually all that remained of the culture being 
studied. These artifacts were preserved in caves, 
where they were systematically excavated, as well 
as in gravel and ballast pits and similar commercial 
excavations. The recognition of regularly recurring 
artifact classes led to the establishment of indus- 
trial patterns, and where these were found to have 
consistent chronological and regional distribution 
they determined the existence of “cultures.” 

Thus it was largely the surviving lithic and bone 
elements of the material culture and their inferred 
function within the framework of the habitat that 
prehistorians drew on for their reconstruction of 
the paleolithic and mesolithic way of life. Since 


the genus of man-apes known as the Australo- 
pithecines (Simons 1963). 


classified as an Australopithecine. 

The earliest tools—Lower Pleistocene culture. 
Stone tools first appear in Lower Pleistocene con- 
text at the base of Bed 1 at the Olduvai Gorge. In 
South Africa they are found in early mid-Pleisto- 
cene breccias at Sterkfontein and Swartkrans. So 
far, however, it is only at Olduvai that the hominid 
fossils are unquestionably associated with faunal 
remains on living sites. 

The arises as to which hominid made 
the tools; as yet, the evidence is inconclusive. It 
appears most likely, however, that tools were first 
made by a form akin to A. africanus, which, be- 
cause of thè selective advantages conferred by tool- 
making, developed during the early part of the 
mid-Pleistocene into Homo erectus by way of the 
H. habilis form. The evidence of the Peninj jaw, 
found in 1964 near Lake Natron, makes it likely 
that A. robustus, while he used tools, did not make 
them (see Leakey & Leakey 1964; Isaac 1965). 

The manufacture of stone tools was a develop- 
ment of the greatest importance, considerably fa- 
cilitating the consumption of meat. The tools could 
also be used for pounding and for sharpening 
stakes for digging, thus increasing the sources of 
vegetable foods. Sometimes bone was also used. 
Natural stones were intensively collected at the 
habitation sites and must have been used as aids to 
hunting and protection. Indeed, since fire-making 
was unknown, such stones must have been one of 
mans chief means of keeping other scavengers 
away from his larder. 

The tools themselves are of the simplest kind. 
Besides the natural stones showing little or no modi- 
fication, others have been unifacially or bifacially 
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flaked to form simple chopping implements. Vari- 
ous polyhedral stones attest to their use for bashing 
or pounding, and a number of flakes show minimal 
retouch or utilization for skinning and scraping. 
Artifact assemblages of this kind belong to the 
Oldowan culture. The living floors seem to have 
been temporary occupation surfaces on the edge 
of a brackish Olduvai lake. Tools are scattered over 
a comparatively confined area; in one instance, a 
roughly circular concentration of stone and broken 
bones about 15 feet in diameter leaves no doubt 
that the artifacts had been used to dismember and 
break up the bones of the small or young animals 
that formed part of the diet of these not very ef- 
ficient hunters. At another site are two roughly 
semicircular concentrations of stones thought to 
have been the wall of some kind of windbreak or 
hide. Juvenile Australopithecines were dependent 
on their parents for a longer time than are the 
young of present-day pongids (Dart 1948); this 
fact and fear of predators were probably major 
reasons for the establishment of camps or home 
bases in the open savanna by these comparatively 
defenseless hominids. They did not live in caves, 
although they visited those in the Transvaal lime- 
stones—perhaps to find water or to trap game. 

Thus, the picture that emerges of Lower Pleisto- 
cene tool-makers is of small family groups of 
gracile, swiftrunning hominids, within or very 
close to the Australopithecine pattern, living in 
open savanna country close to water and gallery 
forest. They were unspecialized, not very efficient 
hunters who supplemented their meat supply large- 
ly by scavenging and obtained most of their food 
from vegetable sources. 

Middle Pleistocene culture. The beginning of 
the Middle Pleistocene witnessed the spread of 
tool-making to Europe and Asia. In Europe the old- 
est tools of this stage are abraded hand axes found 
in the 45-meter terrace of the Somme River in 
France and now believed to date to an early inter- 
stadial of the Mindel glaciation. Contemporary 
with these tools is the flake and chopper industry 
(Clactonian) from Vertesszollos on the Danube in 
Hungary, where the main source of meat was small 
animals mice, voles, and other rodents (Kretzoi 
& Vertes 1964). 

In the Middle East crude hand axes and chop- 
ping tools, associated with a rich, early mid-Pleisto- 
cene fauna and some hominid teeth and skull 
fragments, come from faulted lake beds at Ubeidiya 
in the Jordan Valley (Stekelis 1963), while in the 
Far East current excavations in the Lower Trinil 
beds at Sangiran, whence came the remains of 


Pithecanthropus (now H. erectus), are reported to 
be yielding stone implements in situ (Jacob 1964 ). 
In China, at Choukoutien, near Peking, H. erectus 
fossils are associated with a simple chopper and 
fake industry, much animal food debris, and 
hearths (Teilhard & Pei 1932). In Africa several 
occupation floors are known from Olduvai Bed 11 
but are as yet not fully described, 

The association of culture with large animals is 
a regular feature of the living sites of mid-Pleisto- 
cene man. At the base of Bed u at Olduvai the 
complete remains of a Dinotherium were found 
with simple chopping tools. At BKII, near the top 
of the bed, large, now-extinct species appear to 
have been driven into a swamp, butchered, and 
eaten (Leakey 1958). At Torralba and Ambrona in 
Spain the remains of over 45 straight-tusked ele- 
phants (E. antiquus) were found: the animals had 
been dismembered and eaten (Howell et al. 1962, 
pp. 28-29), 

In Africa, a number of living sites from the 
later part of this period (Olduvai Bed IV, Karian- 
dusi, Olorgesailie, Isimila, Kalambo Falls, Cave of 
Hearths) have now been excavated so as to recover 
all or part of the distribution or scatter pattern of 
artifacts, fauna, or associated objects on the occu- 
pation surfaces, from which a clearer picture is 
gained of the behavior and abilities of mid-Pleisto- 
cene man. 

Sites at this time seem to have been occupied for 
longer periods of time and, it would seem, were 
sometimes revisited. At Latamne, in Syria, occu- 
pation debris is associated with a scatter of large 
limestone blocks, which may have formed some 
kind of structure (J. D. Clark 1964). 

Living sites and butchery places are still close to 
water, indicating inadequate water-carrying and 
storage equipment. Artifact Scatters cover wider 
areas than those of the Lower Pleistocene hominids, 
Suggesting that the population was distributed in 
larger groupings—probably resulting from the im- 
Proved technique developed for hunting large ani- 
mals. Fire was first used in the periglacial north 
(such as Choukoutien, Torralba), only later spread- 
ing to the tropics. 

Artifacts now begin to show specialization of 
function: There are cleavers, hand axes, choppers, 
small and large Scrapers, points, polyhedrals, etc, 
Probably environmental adaptation dictated the 
concentration of chopping and flake tools found, 
on the one hand, in regions adjacent to the ice 
sheets and, on the other, in the tropical forest areas 
of southeast Asia as well as the composition of the 
“hand ax/cleaver” industries in the open, temper- 
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ate forests and the savannas and grasslands of the 
tropics. 

No tool at this time is exclusive to any one re- 
gion, the different activity patterns being reflected 
in the varying proportions of artifacts in the tool kit. 

The hominids. In the Far East and Africa the 
earlier mid-Pleistocene cultures are associated with 
the Pithecanthropus stock, in which slender and 
more robust forms are distinguishable. Later, how- 
ever, greatly expanded cranial capacity led to the 
appearance of early sapient-like forms (Swans- 
combe, Steinheim, Fontechevade, Kanjera), and it 
is apparent that selectively adaptive characteristics 
distinguish both the hominids and their cultures 
in the various regions. 


The middle Paleolithic 

By the early Upper Pleistocene (beginning with 
the Riss Glaciation) more specialized industries 
point to distinct activity patterns, suggesting that 
groups now split up into small units for specific 
purposes. This specialization of activity is best seen 
in the Mousterian industries of the early Last 
Glacial (Würm), where distinct “traditions” are 
found interphasing in the caves and rock shelters 
which now formed regular homes for bands of 
hunters (Bordes 1961). 

In Africa, the beginning of the last pluvial was 
a time of population explosion and movement into 
the previously unoccupied forests of Equatoria 
where regionally specialized cultures developed. 
This was made possible by the use of large wood- 
working tools and undoubtedly by the regular use 
of fire. 

Much experimentation must have gone on, and 
this period saw the beginnings of deliberate burial, 
belief in an afterlife, and magical ritual. Popula- 


tions were now emancipated from waterside sites. 


and the structural alteration of cave dwellings was 
begun. Hunting began to be selective; tools were 
hafted; and more functionally specialized imple- 
ments were manufactured. Wooden spears and 
throwing and digging sticks are known, and the 
regular use of bone and antler first began at some 
localities (e.g, Salzgitter-Lebenstedt in northern 
Germany (Tode et al. 1953). 

In Europe and Asia the makers of the Mousterian 
culture were the genetically overspecialized Nean- 
derthals. Related types are known also from 
southeast Asia (H. soloensis) and Africa (H. rho- 
desiensis). Their disappearance when faced with 
competition from Homo sapiens is usually ex- 
plained as due to genetic drift caused by isolation 
of small populations. 


The upper Paleolithic 

Homo sapiens first appeared in Europe, Africa, 
and the Near East at much the same time—about 
35,000 years ago—and rapidly replaced the Nean- 
derthals. In southeast Asia, a H. sapiens fossil from 
the Great Cave at Niah (Sarawak) is dated some- 
what earlier—nearly 40,000 years ago. 

In Europe and western and northern Asia H. 
sapiens was the bearer of the upper paleolithic 
blade and burin cultures. However, in Africa, India, 
and elsewhere in the tropics, no doubt for environ- 
mental reasons, the regional expressions retained 
to varying degree technical features of the middle 
paleolithic tradition. 

The upper Paleolithic was a time of fundamental 
advances in technology. The hunting populations 
rapidly became regionally specialized and modified 
their social and economic behavior, making more 
extensive use of a wider variety of raw materials 
and more intensive use of some of these by the 
introduction of ever more efficient ways of food- 
getting. 

The fish resources of rivers and lakes were ex- 
ploited as never before, and man made use of sea 
foods for the first time. Hunting was often geared 
to the seasonal killing of one or two species (mam- 
moth or reindeer in Eurasia; wildebeest, zebra, or 
pig in Africa). Some investigators regard the men 
of this time as partly responsible for the extinction 
of some of the more archaic Pleistocene animal 
species and, indeed, the upper paleolithic bands of 
Europe and northern Asia attained a degree of 
hunting efficiency unsurpassed by even such ad- 
vanced specialists as the Eskimo or some of the 
North American Indians. 

The technology was much more varied: there 
were knife blades; projectile points of stone, bone, 
and antler for spears and darts; spearthrowers; 
harpoons; fishhooks; and needles, chisels, and 
boring tools for engraving, for working antler and 
bone, or for making skins into clothing and cover- 
ing for dwellings (Sonneville-Bordes 1963). By the 
end of the Paleolithic the bow and arrow were 
present in northern Germany (Ahrensburgian 
culture; Rust 1943, pp. 189-192) and probably 
somewhat earlier in Spain and north Africa also. 
To this tool list can be added throwing sticks and 
clubs; sometimes in Africa the clubs had a stone 
head enclosed in a greenhide sleeve. 

This was again a time of population explosion 
and occupation of new territory, and man spread 
into the steppes of northern Russia to Siberia and 
across the Bering Strait into the New World. In 
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southeast Asia he moved down the Malay penin- 
sula and over the Sunda shelf to Australia. 

Seasonal or semipermanent settlements are 
known from the loess country of central Europe, 
Russia, and Siberia, where the populations were 
largely mammoth hunters. They (Eastern Gravet- 
tians) built large communal summer Structures, 
each with several hearths, as well as small, circular, 
tentlike dwellings with mammoth bone and ivory 
Supports, covered probably with skins (e.g., the 
sites of Pavlov and Dolne Vistonice in Czechoslo- 
vakia ). More elaborate winter tents also occur near 
Hamburg where they are found with a Magdale- 
nian culture, while in European Russia and Siberia 
partly or fully subterranean earth houses are found, 

again with several hearths and occupied by several 
family groups in the winter. 

Less is known about cave-site occupation, but 
excavations at the Abri Pataud in the Dordogne 
(Movius 1964) are showing that the nature of 
hearths, cooking methods, and lithic equipment 
underwent considerable modification during the 
earlier half of the upper Paleolithic. 

The size of communities does not seem to have 
been any larger than hitherto, but the greatly su- 
perior technology permitted populations to spread 
more thickly and to occupy previously unfavorable 
territory—not only periarctic regions but also 
deserts such as the Namib in South West Africa 
and the Libyan Sand Sea, 

The rich art mobilier and cave art of upper pa- 
leolithic man attests to both his high artistic ability 
and to a widespread code of magico-religious be- 
liefs, which may be likened to those of the bison 
hunters of the North American Great Plains, the 
Australians, and the Bushmen. 


Post-paleolithic hunting societies 


In the northern hemisphere, the end of the Ice 
Age brought about the breakdown of the specialized 
hunting organizations of paleolithic man; the ani- 
mals on which he depended moved away, and for- 
ests grew again on the tundra of northern Europe 
and Asia. 

In the tropics, readjustment to the higher tem- 
Peratures and spread of lowland forest and thicket 
occasioned a redistribution of population, necessi- 
tating a basic alteration in the livelihood pattern. 
The widespread diffusion of the bow and arrow— 
Probably associated with the use of poison—and 
the general development of composite tools gave 
new impetus to hunting techniques. The individual 
hunter, or the small group, now acquired an effi- 
ciency Previously the Prerogative only of the com- 
munity hunting in concert, 


Seafood and the fish and other food resources of 
large rivers were now widely exploited—assisted by 
the use of rafts and boats—and there is no doubt 
that greater population density now led to increas- 
ingly intensive use of the natural resources of the 
environment. 

Whereas upper paleolithic man had specialized 
often in the hunting of a single species of animal, 
the success of the mesolithic hunter was his ability 
to use a wide range of food sources, both animal 
and vegetable. A good example is the early Mag- 
lemosian settlement of Star Carr in Yorkshire 
(+7600 B. c.). It covered some two hundred 
Square meters and was probably seasonally occu- 
pied, from October to April, for 12 to 15 years by 
some 16 to 25 individuals, of whom five were adult 
males able to hunt large game (J. G. D. Clark 
1954). The community fished and collected food 
on the coast in the summer and hunted game and 
wildfowl in the winter. 

The Later Stone Age populations of the south 
African coasts steadily increased their concentra- 
tion on seafoods, correspondingly disregarding land 
animals and thus becoming more sedentary. Some 
coastal caves contained middens about 30 feet thick 
and are traditionally said to have been perma- 
nently occupied. 

In southwest Asia the post-paleolithic Natufian 
populations achieved a settled way of life that dif- 
fered little from that of the first food producers. 
The richness and rapid altitudinal range of the 
environments from the Jordan Rift over the moun- 
tains to the coast—a distance of not more than 
fifty miles—rendered these Populations largely in- 
dependent of the need to make seasonal moves. 

Ruled by chiefs, they lived by hunting, fishing, 
and reaping wild grasses. They inhabited circular 
huts, burying their dead beneath the floor, They 


Jericho mound attests to the presence of organ- 
ized magico-religious belief and ritual (Kenyon 
1960, pp. 36-43), 

It was the self-sufficiency of the Natufian econ- 
omy that formed the basis for the development of 
cereal cultivation and animal domestication, per- 
haps in response to a temporary climatic swing 
toward greater aridity between 8000 and 7000 B. c. 


J. DESMOND CLARK 


[See also ARCHEOLOGY; Domestication; and the biog- 
raphy of BREUIL.] 
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n 
NEW WORLD PREHISTORIC SOCIETIES 


Early European explorers coming to the New 
World encountered hundreds of different American 
Indian cultures, ranging in levels of development 
from the indigenous civilizations of Nuclear Amer- 
ica to the simplest food-collecting groups of the 
arid deserts. There was virtually no area with mois- 
ture and vegetation sufficient to sustain human life 
that had not been occupied. The long period of 
development represented by this diverse and com- 
plex assemblage of cultures has been outlined with 
varying degrees of clarity by archeological studies. 
It is now clear that hunting and gathering cultures 
occupied most of the New World in the earlier 
phases of its prehistory and that in many areas 
cultures of this type persisted into the historic 
period. It is also important to note that in most 
areas outside the urban centers of civilization hunt- 
ing and gathering continued to significantly sup- 
plement the produce of primitive cultivation. 


Terminal Pleistocene big-game hunters 

The date of man’s first entry into the New World 
is still largely a matter of conjecture, Our best evi- 
dence concerning this problem is derived from 
archeological sites in which material of unques- 
tionable cultural derivation is linked to reliable 
chronological estimates, such as those yielded by 
carbon-14 dating. 

The earliest of these sites (as of 1965) is Muaco, 
Venezuela, where stone tools have been found asso- 
ciated with the bones of now extinct Pleistocene 
mammals, which had been charred, engraved, and 
split, presumably by human beings (Rouse & 
Cruxent 1963, pp. 34-36). A date of about 12,500 
B.C. is likely for this material on the basis of car- 
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bon-14 evidence, By 10,000-9000 B.c. the human 
occupation of North America was fairly widespread, 
and by 8000 8.c. man had reached the southern tip 
of South America (Rubin & Berthold 1961, p. 96; 
Delibrias et al. 1964, p. 244). On the basis of the 
sum of this chronological evidence, the biological 
characteristics of the American Indian, the formal 
relationships among New World cultural industries, 
and our knowledge of cultures of the late Pleisto- 
cene in northern Asia, it would appear that man 
entered the New World via the Bering Strait land 
bridge about 17,500 B. c. Our knowledge of the en- 
vironment of this arctic area during the Wiirm- 
Wisconsin glaciation (Hopkins 1959, p. 1527) in- 
dicates that the most likely means of survival for 
these men would have been the hunting of large 
mammals, such as mammoths. 

This type of hunting appears to have continued 
as an important part of the subsistence pattern of 
the paleo-Indian cultures of terminal Pleistocene 
age. It is well demonstrated by sites in the western 
United States, such as the Clovis gravel pit in 
eastern New Mexico (Sellards 1952, pp. 29-31) 
and the Lehner site in southeastern Arizona (Haury 
et al. 1959), both dated to 10,000-9000 B.c., where 
the abundant remains of mammoth, bison, and 
other now extinct animals are found associated 
with distinctive Clovis fluted projectile points and 
other stone and bone tools, Later, in the same area, 
people using Folsom fluted points (8000 B. c.) and 
unfluted lanceolate points (8000-5000 B. c.) hunted 
several now extinct species of bison. While a some- 
what similar evolution of distinctive projectile 
points is found in eastern North America (appar- 
ently during the same time period), no direct evi- 
dence has yet appeared associating these tools and 
weapons with the remains of large Pleistocene 
mammals, It is possible that the large-game hunt- 
ing tradition continued where extensive herds 
existed, from the arctic to the western plains, while 
the temperate woodlands of the east, inhabited 
only by relatively solitary herbivores, supported dif- 
ferent subsistence patterns, 


Post-Pleistocene cultural diversity 


In Succeeding time periods it appears that eco- 
nomic patterns based on a greater diversity of 
resources began earliest in areas in which large 
herds were absent, By 6000-5000 B. o. the Early 
Archaic cultures of eastern North America were 
clearly utilizing a wide variety of forest resources, 
and, on the basis of notched in addition to lanceo- 
late projectile Points, they were using hunting 
techniques that differed from those of the paleo- 
Indian (see, for example, Fowler 1959). 


During the same period in the arid regions of 
western North America, an adaptation to sparse 
resources had been made by the small bands of 
hunters and gatherers of the Desert Culture, who 
developed seasonal cycles of utilization of the most 
fruitful areas of their limited environment (see 
Jennings 1964, pp. 152-153). And, in the great 
river valleys of the northwest, Indians had appar- 
ently begun to utilize the abundant resources of 
annual salmon runs as a basic food source (Borden 
1962, pp. 10-11). Thus, by the sixth millennium 
B.C., there appear to have been several distinct 
culture types in North America, each adjusted to 
the resources of a particular natural area, That a 
similar diversity was true of Middle and South 
America is suggested by archeological evidence 
found in Tamaulipas (MacNeish 1958), Tehuacan 
(MacNeish 1964a), and recent discoveries in the 
coastal desert and mountains of Peru (Lanning & 
Hammel 1961), where several specific adaptations 
Suggest similar specialization in areas as yet un- 
explored. 

The first New World appearance of food produc- 
tion occurs in northeastern and central Mexico 
during this period (MacNeish 1958; 1964b). How- 
ever, because of diverse local environments and 
arid climatic conditions, it was several thousand 
years before the effects of this innovation radically 
influenced the development of the prehistoric 
cultures of Nuclear America, The trend from wide- 
spread cultural uniformity to increasing local diver- 
sity reflects the Specialization of cultural adjust- 
ments and the increasing utilization of the most 
favorable resources of each specific habitat. This 
trend can be seen in the prehistoric cultural se- 
quence in much of the New World from about 
5000 B.c. to the period of the introduction of cul- 
tivation in each area, Only in the extremely arid 
regions is there little evidence of significant change 
following 5000 B. C. Here, in general, successful 
and near-optimal cultural adjustments had been 
made in earlier periods. 

The Arctic. Where natural conditions were un- 
suited to primitive cultivation, increasing refine- 
ments of hunting and gathering techniques con- 
tinued virtually up to the period of historic contact. 
Perhaps the most outstanding example of such a 
Sequence is found in the arctic region. The earliest 
well-known cultural tradition began about 4000 
B.C., represented in the western Arctic by the Den- 
bigh phase (Giddings 1964, Pp. 191-243), and 
Spread eastward to the northern and eastern shores 
of Greenland by about 2000 B.c. (Knuth 1954), 
This tradition was characterized by the use of 
microlithic tools similar to and undoubtedly derived 
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from the mesolithic industries of northern Eurasia. 
The eastward spread of this culture appears to 
coincide with the Altithermal, a climatic interval 
somewhat milder than present conditions, from 
about 5000 to 2500 B.., when a generalized 
adaptation to arctic resources was probably suffi- 
cient for survival. Although much of the material 
culture was perishable, enough remains to indicate 
that certain basic elements of specifically arctic 
culture were already common; these include stone 
lamps, permanent semisubterranean houses, toggle- 
head harpoons, tailored clothing, and watercraft. 
The stone industry included many microlithic tools 
similar to those of mesolithic cultures in northern 
Eurasia, but it also includes distinctive bifacially 
flaked end-blades and side-blades, which were used 
for projectile points or harpoon points. The exten- 
sive finds of burins and burinlike tools probably 
reflect a substantial bone industry which is little 
known to prehistorians because of poor preserva- 
tion. In the eastern Arctic, the Sarqaq and similar 
“arctic small-tool tradition” cultures appear to have 
given rise im situ and without extensive outside 
influence to the primitive Eskimo-like Dorset cul- 
ture (Taylor 1959). By the last half of the first 
millennium B.c., these people, who were apparently 
similar to the historic Eskimo in physical appear- 
ance, had spread widely along the coastal areas of 
the eastern Arctic. The Dorset culture retained sev- 
eral features of the earlier traditions, such as 
microlithic tools, and lacked certain cultural tech- 
niques later developed by the Eskimo, such as the 
use of dog sleds, ceramics, and the bow drill. The 
Dorset people did not venture into open seas in 
pursuit of whales, although other large sea mam- 
mals were hunted. Near the end of the first millen- 
nium A. p., the Dorset culture appears to have been 
replaced by the intrusive and fully-Eskimo Thule 
culture (Collins 1954, pp. 87-93), which had de- 
veloped in the western Arctic from an ancestry 
similar to that of Dorset but with the continued 
stimulus of contact with northeastern Asia. It was 
from Asia that a knowledge of ceramic techniques 
was probably received by about 1000 B.c. In gen- 
eral, the prehistoric cultures of the western Arctic 
indicate somewhat more interest in the resources 
of the interior (especially the caribou) than do 
those of the eastern Arctic. 

Northwest coast. Our knowledge of the prehis- 
toric hunting and gathering cultures of the boreal 
forest to the south of the Arctic is still poor; this 
area remains one of the least explored archeologi- 
cal territories in the New World. The northwest 
coast of North America, on the other hand, has 
yielded sufficient material to indicate that the spec- 


tacular marine-oriented cultures of the historic 
period were part of a long sequence of local devel- 
opment. Evidences of the distinctive Northwest 
Coast art style have been found in the Marpole cul- 
tural phase of the Fraser River delta area in the 
first millennium B.C. along with numerous arti- 
facts similar to those employed by the historic 
Northwest Coast Indians (Borden 1962, pp. 12— 
13). It now seems likely that this culture owes its 
origin more to local innovation among peoples ad- 
justed to the riverine resources of salmon and seal 
than to the southward diffusion of Eskimo tech- 
nology, as was formerly believed, Cressman (1960) 
has demonstrated in sites at the Dalles, Oregon, 
that the riverine-oriented cultures of the northwest 
plateau area underwent a marked change in arti- 
fact inventory about 5000 B.c. Several technologi- 
cal features, such as microblades, burins, a particu- 
lar type of projectile point, and bolas (presumably 
for snaring birds), disappeared at that time, and 
succeeding horizons are characterized by a wide 
variety of projectile points, end scrapers, mortars 
and pestles, etc., which suggests a more diversified 
utilization of resources, perhaps in response to the 
less favorable conditions of the warmer Altithermal 
period between 5000 and 2500 B. C. However, this 
hypothesis is difficult to confirm, since animal bone 
and other food refuse have as yet been found only 
in the earlier levels of the sequence. 

Great Basin. To the south of the plateau, the 
9,000-year-old hunting and gathering tradition of 
the Desert Culture continued almost unchanged into 
the historic period. The Great Basin Indians collected 
virtually every digestible substance to be found in 
the environment. This early utilization of diverse 
resources included the intensive use of plant fibers 
for implements and equipment such as sandals and 
clothing. In areas where game was more abundant 
or moisture required the use of more lasting mate- 
rials, many of these items would have been made 
of animal hide. The arid conditions of the Great 
Basin throughout the post-Pleistocene period have 
resulted in the remarkable preservation of almost 
all material remains of this culture, leaving us with 
a much more complete picture of the technology 
than we have for any group of comparable age. 
In addition to these objects of normally perishable 
materials, the Desert Culture peoples made fre- 
quent use of milling stones and heavy chipped 
stone “pulper-planers,” as well as a wide variety of 
small projectile points and scrapers of chipped 
stone. 

California. Whether the early cultures of Cali- 
fornia originated out of the Desert Culture is still 
a matter of debate. While these early California 
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cultures do not show evidence of a strong link with 
the paleo-Indian hunting traditions they seem also 
to lack many characteristic Desert Culture items. 
Some of these items, such as milling stones, would 
have been useful in processing a wide variety of 
edible plant foods in California. The prehistoric 
record in California indicates an increasingly dense 
population in areas of relatively abundant re- 
sources after about 2000 B.c. (Heizer 1964, pp. 
122-131). It appears that the essential specializa- 
tion in the utilization of acorns as food in the 
southern coastal and interior valley areas had taken 
place by this time. Acorns, supplemented by game 
and various other local resources, were sufficient 
to support villages of over one thousand persons in 
the early historic period. The increase in population 
in California appears to have been accompanied 
by increasing warfare or conflict and individual 
accumulation of wealth, two features frequently 
observed in the historic cultures of that area, 

The Southwest. The Desert Culture of the 
southwestern United States is still relatively little 
known in comparison to the succeeding village— 
farming period. In the cultures of the Cochise tradi- 
tion (Sayles & Antevs 1941) an adaptation similar 
to that of the Great Basin peoples seems to have 
been basic, encouraged by somewhat more abun- 
dant resources. By about 1000 B. c. gathering activ- 
ities were supplemented by maize, squash, and 
bean cultivation, undoubtedly derived from Mexico, 

To the east of the Desert Culture, other small 
groups of hunters and gatherers populated the 
Rocky Mountains, as, for example, the culture of 
the McKean phase (Mulloy 1954). 

Great Plains. On the Great Plains hunting pat- 
terns seem to have persisted as the chief source 
of subsistence until the end of the first millennium 
B.C., when the earliest techniyues of cultivation 
were introduced from the eastern woodlands. The 
lowest level of deposits of the Signal Butte site in 
western Nebraska (Strong 1935, Pp. 224-239) 
yielded the small lanceolate points that perhaps 
persisted from earlier paleo-Indian traditions until 
about 2500 B. C.; these were accompanied and fol- 
lowed by a sequence of notched projectile Points, 
which elsewhere are more typical of this time- 
horizon. The fauna represented in the lowest de- 
posits of this site is similar to that of the historic 
period, including bison, deer, elk, and antelope. 

Eastern woodlands. In the eastern United 
States in the late Archaic period (2500 B. c.), hunt- 
ing and gathering cultures followed two major pat- 
terns of adjustment to local resources —a northern 
lacustrine- oriented way of life and a southern 
riverine: oriented pattern. Several less widespre: | 


adaptations also occurred, including utilization of 
the Atlantic coastal region. The northern lacustrine- 
oriented cultures apparently maintained a balance 
in subsistence between hunting, fishing, and plant 
collection. One interesting variant of this tradition, 
the Old Copper culture of the Michigan—Wisconsin 
area, made extensive use of the deposits of native 
copper in the vicinity of Lake Superior for the 
manufacture of a wide variety of implements, in- 
cluding knives, spear and arrow points, and wood- 
working tools (axes, adzes, etc.), The copper was 
worked by cold-hammering, or heated and ham- 
mered, but it was not smelted or cast. Implements 
made from copper, which came from the Lake 
Superior area, are frequently encountered in Archaic 
cultures of other Great Lakes areas and occasion- 
ally as far away as the southeastern United States. 
This implies widespread patterns of barter and 
exchange in eastern North America as early as 
2000 B. c. Other items whose distribution yields 
evidence of extensive late Archaic trade patterns in 
this area are chipped implements of a distinctive 
gray hornstone deriving from southern Indiana and 
Illinois and modified fragments of large conch 
shells probably imported from the Gulf and Atlan- 
tic coasts of the southeast, 

The occupation sites of southeast riverine- 
oriented food collectors are characterized archeo- 
logically by extensive accumulations of river mus- 
sels. This debris is obvious evidence for heavy 
reliance on mussels as a source of food, supple- 
mented chiefly by deer, waterfowl, and collected 
plants, including large quantities of nuts. While 
the settlements of late Archaic food collectors in 
the southeast were larger than those of the north- 
east, there is no good evidence for more complex 
social patterns or status differentiation in the 
south. In burial practice, for example, there are no 
individual differences in the concentration of wealth 
represented by grave goods sufficient to postulate 
marked social differentiation. At about 1000 8.c. 
techniques of cultivation derived from Middle 
America began to contribute to the diet of the food 
collectors of eastern North America. During the 
next 500 years this pattern spread through most 
river valleys west of the Appalachians and south of 
the present limits of the 140-day growing season. 
In a scattering of less favorable habitats cultivation 
probably contributed a smaller Portion of the diet, 
and hunting and gathering, which everywhere re- 
tained some importance in the subsistence pattern, 
was the major source of food, 

Middle America. The early food-collecting cul- 
tures of Middle America are stil] little known, The 
few sites thus far explored in Mexico reveal an 
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early stratum similar to the Desert Culture of the 
western United States at about 8000-7000 B.c. 
(MacNeish 1964b). The increasingly arid condi- 
tions of the Altithermal throughout most of Mexico 
produced an increasing intensity of collection of 
wild plants and the early cultivation of domestic 
forms, while hunting declined in importance. How- 
ever, it was probably not until about 1500 s.c. that 
cultivation provided the major portion of food in 
any area of Middle America. 

Central America. A single site in Central Amer- 
ica, Cerro Mangote (5000 B.c.), on the west coast 
of Panama, is representative of a nonfood-produc- 
ing horizon in this area (McGimsey 1956). The 
food refuse and stone tools suggest an economy 
largely dependent upon marine resources such as 
mollusks, fish, and crabs but supplemented by 
the hunting of deer and other land mammals and 
the use of plants (as evidenced by grindstones). The 
persistence of this pattern is seen at the nearby 
site of Monagrillo (Willey & McGimsey 1954), 
dated nearly three thousand years later, where a 
similar assemblage of tools, with the addition of 
pottery, has been reported. It has been suggested 
that this site represents the initial horizon of cul- 
tivation in Panama (Rouse & Cruxent 1963, p. 41). 
Cultures similar to that of Cerro Mangote were 
also characteristic of the food-collecting horizon in 
the Antilles, apparently depending on a similar 
group of resources. They differ from Cerro Mangote 
chiefly because of their more extensive use of large 
shells for implements and less frequent use of 
stone. That the Antillean cultures are roughly 
contemporary with those of Panama is indicated 
by a nonceramic site of this type in the Dominican 
Republic that is dated somewhat earlier than 2000 
B.C. (Tamers et al. 1964, p. 158). They appear to 
have been gradually replaced in the late first mil- 
lennium B. C., by peoples bringing a knowledge of 
cultivation north out of Venezuela. In a few periph- 
eral areas, such as western Cuba, food-collecting 
cultures survived until the early historic period 
(Rouse 1964), 

South America. In many areas of South Amer- 
ica, as in North America, food collection persisted 
until the historic period, and hunting and gather- 
ing continued to supplement primitive cultivation 
except in the nuclear area of Andean civilization. 
Our most extensive knowledge of these cultures in 
South America comes from coastal settlements 
where the collection of marine animals supple- 
mented land resources. The Cubagua phase of 
Venezuela, which is probably related to the early 
Antillean cultures, is represented by sites of this 
type (Rouse & Cruxent 1963, pp. 44-46). Farther 


to the south, along the Atlantic coast of Brazil, the 
sambaquts, or shell mounds, are frequently many 
feet thick; besides providing evidence of the ex- 
tensive use of shellfish as early as 6000 B.c., these 
mounds also contain abundant remains of fish, 
land mammals, and birds (Hurt 1964). The cul- 
tural industries show a development from purely 
lithic assemblages containing relatively crudely 
chipped stone tools (Sambaqui de Maratuá) to a 
much more varied later assemblage (Torres Site), 
including ceramics, a wide variety of ground stone 
tools, and abundant bone and shell implements 
(Serrano 1946; Silva & Meggers 1963, pp. 124- 
125). 

Along the Pacific coast, the Valdivia phase of 
Ecuador exhibits a primarily shellfish-gathering 
and fishing subsistence base (Estrada & Evans 
1963, pp. 79-80). The presence of a well-developed 
ceramic industry in this phase, dated to about 
3000 B.c., has led to a hypothesis of transpacific 
contact with the Jomon culture of Japan in which 
similar ceramics were being manufactured during 
this period. An external source is suggested, since 
these ceramics are the earliest known in the New 
World, and chronological evidence suggests a dis- 
persal northward and southward from this area. 
The only alternative would seem to lie in a yet 
undiscovered ceramic tradition in the Amazon 
Basin, which could have been carried across the 
Andes into coastal Ecuador. 

In coastal Peru the successors of the early hunt- 
ing tradition appear to have migrated seasonally, 
spending winters in the vicinity of fog meadows 
along the coasts where grazing deer and guanaco 
were available as well as many wild plants (Lan- 
ning 1963). Resources of the nearby ocean were 
utilized to a lesser extent than in the previously 
mentioned cultures, although sea shells and fish 
bones both occur at most sites. Seasonal migration 
seems to have occurred: summers were probably 
spent in the highlands hunting and collecting dif- 
ferent types of wild plants. Early in the third mil- 
lennium B.c. a shift in the coastal currents off Peru 
resulted in the desiccation of the winter fog 
meadows and an increase in marine animal life. 
This, coupled with the beginning of cultivation of 
cotton and gourds, led to the establishment of per- 
manent settlements along the coasts, ancestral to 
the civilizations of several thousand years later. 
The earliest well-known cultures of coastal Chile 
are characterized by assemblages which include 
varied types of fish hooks, harpoons for sea mam- 
mal hunting, and grindstones, presumably for plant 
food (Bird 1946a), While there is no firm chro- 
nology for these cultures, a date of 2000 B. c. does 
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not seem unlikely. The long cultural seguence at 
Tierra del Fuego indicates that a cultural pattern 
similar to that of the historic Indians of that area 
persisted over a considerable time period: various 
types of projectile points, bolas stones, end scrapers, 
and bone awls are present in all but the earliest 
cultural levels (Bird 1946b). 


Thus, throughout the New World we see a trend 
indicating a relatively rapid diversification of food- 
collecting cultures adjusting to local resources, fol- 
lowing the period of relative cultural uniformity of 
the terminal Pleistocene. While general patterns 
of utilization of wild foods were established early, 
specific patterns of artifact design, reflecting rel- 
atively minor technological innovations, continued 
to change throughout the prehistoric sequence of 
these hunting and gathering cultures. In areas out- 
side the centers of civilization, the gathering of 
wild plants and animals continued to be a major 
factor in the economies of most peoples who prac- 
ticed cultivation. It was only in the Nuclear areas 
of Middle America and the Andes that the hunting 
and gathering of wild foods had lost importance by 
the time of European contact. 


ARTHUR J. JELINEK 


[Directly related are the entries ARCHEOLOGY; IN- 
DIANS, NORTH AMERICAN; and the biographies of 
GIFFORD; KROEBER; STRONG.] 
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m 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETIES 


There are few hunting and gathering peoples left 
in the world today, and fewer still who maintain 
this type of economy in its purest form, without 
knowledge of agriculture, without domestication of 
animals, and without the use of imported foods 
obtainable through barter, trade, service, or any 
other means. There are not many parts of the 
world left where it is possible to maintain the kind 
of isolation that is vital to the continuation of a 
hunting and gathering tradition. 

In order to live by hunting and gathering, a com- 
munity must exist in a generous environment that 
supplies all its needs or, if it exists in less ad- 
vantageous circumstances, either must be isolated 
from all contact with other food-producing econo- 
mies or has to possess an ancient, powerful, and 
vital tradition that enables it to resist foreign influ- 
ences. If the environment is bountiful, the com- 
munity is able to maintain its economic independ- 
ence with ease and with conviction in the face of 
outside influence. With eminent good sense, such 
people can see no point in abandoning their simple 
but fully satisfactory way of life in favor of the 
dubious advantages of a more “advanced” way, par- 
ticularly if that new way involves working in the 
fields or, indeed, working anywhere in a place and 
at a time not of their own choosing. The most 
striking example of such a people is the group of 
Mbuti pygmies, of the central African rain forest. 
Another example is the gypsy, who in a sense is a 
hunter and gatherer and whose situation and 
organization carry many parallels. 

Usually, however, where the environment is 
kindly, it becomes the object of attention of peoples 
who believe that they can make better use of it than 
can the indigenous inhabitants; with their ad- 
vanced skills and technology they wittingly or un- 
wittingly destroy the delicate balance that makes 
hunting and gathering possible. In such circum- 
stances the hunters and gatherers, ill equipped for 
resistance, are either obliterated or absorbed. 


S 


If the environment 
either by its gradual oyérishmënt or throigh 
the arrival of newconférs who make additional aad 
different demands upor®its resources, then the In- 


digenous hunters and\gatherers usually seek a new 
way of life. They mad adopt a new form of econ- 
omy (generally cultiva iori), or they may become 
dependent upon the moreeuctéssfyl newcomers. 

But even under the harshest tircumstances—and 
Africa again provides a classic example in the Bush- 
men of the Kalahari—hunters and gatherers do 
sometimes survive. If their tradition is ancient and 
powerful enough, and as long as there is some- 
place, however inhospitable, where they can be 
free from interference, a hunting people may well 
choose to retain their independence at the expense 
of all material comfort and ease. 

An alternative response to a contact situation, 
one in which hunters and gatherers preserve their 
integrity to a great extent, is for both groups to 
accept the contact as inevitable but to erect a bar- 
rier between their two worlds, keeping physical 
contact at a minimum. In such cases trade may 
exist between hunters and gatherers and their 
farmer neighbors. Such trade may be no more than 
a matter of mutual economic convenience or a way 
of formalizing the relationship, But where ideo- 
logical barriers exist, and where the environment 
is capable of supporting both hunters and farmers 
(or other “outsiders”), the traditional hunting and 
gathering way of life may survive, remarkably in- 
tact, while apparently a close, sometimes symbiotic 
relationship with foreign cultivators is maintained. 
Again the Mbuti of Africa are an example. 

For the purposes of anthropological research and 
theoretical analysis, we need not look only for 
groups that subsist wholly by hunting and gather- 
ing. We may find many or all the essential elements 
of a hunting and gathering society among a people 
who make use of cultivated foods or who even prac- 
tice a limited amount of cultivation themselves. 
Essentially, there should be potential total eco- 
nomic independence; the bulk of subsistence should 
come from hunting and gathering. 

There are a number of such peoples in the New 
World—the Eskimo, the Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest Coast and the Great Plains, the Siriono 
of Bolivia, and other South American tribes, par- 
ticularly the Yamana, often called Yahgan. In 
Africa the Mbuti pygmies and the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari desert offer two striking examples, and 
there are several smaller groups. In Australia the 
aborigines maintain their hunting and gathering 
economy under some of the miost difficult condi- 
tions imaginable, and in India and southeast Asia 
there are a number of Negrito and other groups, of 
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which the Birhor and the Andaman Islanders are 
probably the best known. 
Environmental considerations 

The most cursory survey of the abbreviated list 
given above indicates at once the enormously wide 
variety of environments in which hunting and 
gathering can persist: arctic, equatorial, tropical, 
subtropical, and continental. Hunters and gatherers 


exact nature of hunting and gathering activities, 
including the technology involved, but it also has 
upon the social organization, the 
political system, and the religious beliefs of the 
people. Ultimately it may even be responsible for 
determining the nature of intergroup relationships, 
that is, relationships between hunters and gatherers 


nor perceptive to regard it as a stage, or a 
level, through which the form and structure of so- 
ciety has evolved, any more than it is intelligent to 
Suppose that peoples who still hunt and gather 
must necessarily be backward beca have 
Es 8 use they 


(1962) has made a notable contribution by com 
ducting very specific research into the structure of 
both contemporary and early bands of hunters and 
gatherers and has at least made available a great 
deal of data hitherto inaccessible. There is a re- 
markable dearth of factual monographs resulting 
from field work in this area. 

With these warnings in mind, it is instructive 
to look at the hunting and gathering economy, as 
maintained under diverse environmental condi- 
tions, and to observe its effect on the over-all struc- 
ture of the society. 


Nomadic way of life 

Hunting and gathering impose on a people, re- 
gardless of their environment, a certain degree of 
nomadism. When the game moves, or becomes 
hunted out, and when the vegetable foods are ex- 
hausted, there is no alternative but for the people 
to follow the game and to search for fresh vegetable 
supplies, The need for mobility immediately limits 
the extent of material culture, the entire posses- 
sions of a family having to be transportable, in 
some cases on a single back. 


makes rigorous demands, the technology is infi- 
nitely more complex, and much wider use is made 
of all available materials for artistic as well as 
Practical purposes. 

The Yamana of South America appear to offer a 
different picture, for their technology is slight al- 
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Preservation of food. Although there is knowl- 
edge of preservation of food among some groups, 
the major characteristic of a hunting and gather- 
ing economy is its diurnal nature. Even the Jaghi 
Birhor, who live in semipermanent villages and 
engage in trade, have no agriculture and hunt 
every day. Many hunters do not preserve meat for 
their own use but may do so for trade. The Eskimo 
and many North American Indians, however, pre- 
serve and store food against seasonal shortage or 
emergency. 

Division of labor. Hunting is generally the 
province of men and gathering that of women and 
children, but for the most part hunting and gather- 
ing are jointly cooperative activities. Women may 
actually help their menfolk on the hunt, as among 
the Yamana and the Mbuti, or they may hunt 
smaller game on their own when opportunity pro- 
vides. Where hunting is particularly arduous, as 
among some Eskimo, the women may restrict their 
activities to gathering and to looking after the 
household. But whether or not specific activities 
are shared, the economy undeniably depends on 
close cooperation between men and women. Even 
the aged and infirm are sometimes found a place 
in the economy, being left to guard the camp and 
look after young children or given tasks such as the 
manufacture of baskets, twine, and cloth. 

Distribution. Although the distribution of prod- 
uce does not always follow set lines, there appears 
always to be a stated obligation to share food with- 
in the same residential unit, related or otherwise. 
It is particularly striking chat among wealth- 
producing hunters, such as the Blackfoot and the 
Kwakiutl, there are institutionalized means of 
distributing che wealth. 

The cooperative nature of the economy and the 
egalitarian distribution of produce are perhaps a 
response to the basic insecurity of a diurnal econ- 
omy. This also militates against the formation of 
exclusive groups, kinship or otherwise. In fact, a 
great deal of the fluctuation that takes place among 
hunting bands effectively acts as a means of estab- 
lishing reciprocal rights and obligations to be called 
upon in times of need. 

Political organization. The diurnal and im- 
mediate nature of the economy, correlated with 
cooperativeness and egalitarianism, is reflected in 
the political system. In the same way that the en- 
vironment plays a large part in determining the 
nature of the economy and technology, so does it 
affect the political structure, Territoriality is de- 
termined to a large extent by natural barriers, such 
as hills, rivers, and ravines, but also by the migra- 
tory habits of the game. It is in the nature of a 
band to be self-sufficient, and in regions where the 


game and vegetable supply is abundant, as in the 
African rain forest, there is no need for trespass 
and each band remains happily distinct from its 
neighbors. 

Authority. Except for the Pacific Northwest 
Coast Indians and the Birhor, there are no recog- 
nizable systems of chieftainship. With the Birhor 
such leadership is ritually based, and not neces- 
sarily hereditary, and it exists only at a local, not 
a tribal, level. There is an annual holiday at which 
the various neighboring clan groups unite for a 
joint hunt, but this temporary amalgamation has 
no single leader. Among the Indians of the Great 
Plains, similarly, local leadership is not necessarily 
hereditary but largely charismatic, resting on per- 
sonal attributes. The Washo provide an example of 
hunters who have specific leaders for specific com- 
munal hunts, such as the rabbit hunt or the ante- 
lope hunt. The Siriono also boast chiefs. But no- 
where do we find a clear-cut secular authority 
backed by power. 

With the nuclear family as an effective economic 
unit in itself, there is no band leadership of any- 
thing but a charismatic and therefore temporary 
nature. Hunting issues tend to be decided by the 
younger men, who are the most active hunters. 
When hunting is combined with gathering the 
women also have a voice in determining where and 
how the hunt should take place. Older men and 
women are sometimes called upon to settle disputes 
and are usually relied on to determine the suita- 
bility of proposed marriages because of their 
knowledge of family and individual relationships. 

Law and government. There are no true legal 
systems among hunters and gatherers, any more 
than there is true government. Sometimes, how- 
ever, religious societies act as overseers of the law. 
Each issue is more usually settled as it arises by 
all who are concerned and who are present at the 
time. Ridicule and ostracism are the usual “punish- 
ments” among most contemporary hunters and 
gatherers. In exceptional cases, where personal 
Property is of more significance, systems of fines 
have been introduced by rational administrators. 
The purpose of the fines is still not retributive but 
rather restorative. The prime concern of all sanc- 
tions is the maintenance of the delicate equilibrium 
that enables a hunting and gathering band to pur- 
sue its essentially cooperative, egalitarian economy. 

Formal government would destroy the egalitarian 
nature of the society, and, lacking egalitarianism, 
the cooperative effort would collapse. The terms 
“cooperative effort” and “egalitarianism” are not 
intended to imply value judgments; they are merely 
necessities. It would be rare to meet a hunter who 
did not try to keep the best part of his catch for 
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himself, but it would be far more rare to find a 
hunter who refused to share with one who had 
nothing. There is often an acute awareness among 
hunters that one day they themselves might need 
assistance, and old age is an ever-present reminder 
of the dependence of one human being upon 
another. 

In such a society, individual authority and indi- 
vidual responsibility are unwanted and avoided in 
secular affairs. The so-called chief, or leader, gen- 
erally is totally without individual power. At most 
he merely represents the commonly accepted tra- 
dition of behavior the power lies in the tradition, 
not in the chief. 

Religious life. In the absence of formal govern- 
ment, religious belief helps support a sense of law 
and order. It also helps provide a feeling of unity 
that stretches far beyond the only really effective 
unit, the hunting band, and within that band it 
heightens the already strong sense of economic 
dependence. 

A religious sense, then, is generally highly de- 
veloped among hunters and gatherers, but ritual 
performance again varies widely. At one extreme 
are the elaborate totemic rites of the Australian 
aborigines and the complex ceremonies of some 
American Indians, and at the other are the simple 
community songs of the Mbuti or the Yamana. 
Where curers or shamans exist they are not as- 
sociated with a formal church but are believed to 
be able to divine the future through their dreams 
and thus avert evil. They are, in a sense, mere 
functionaries performing a task for which they 
have shown themselves to be fitted. 

Religious thought is concerned primarily with 
the presence of spiritual powers over which the 
living have no direct control and secondarily with 
the problem of life after death. Depending as im- 
mediately as they do upon the environment, which 
supplies them with the necessities of life, hunters 
and gatherers tend to identify themselves closely 
with it. When ritual dances and songs exist, they 
express this identification. A good example of this 
relationship is apparent in the Mbuti, who address 
and refer to the forest as both “mother” and “father.” 

Values. As a result of their close dependence 
upon and intimate ritual relationship with the en- 
vironment, hunters and gatherers must be pro- 
foundly influenced in their attitude to others by the 
relationship those others establish with the same 
environment. Hence the enormous latent hostility 
between the hunting Mbuti and the village culti- 
vators who live in the same forest; hence also 
the sharp division the Lele (Congo) make between 
their lives as hunters and their lives as farmers. It 
is certainly this sense of identity, grown out of gen- 


erations of close daily contact with the world 
around them, that persuades the Kalahari Bush- 
men to pursue their nomadic existence in the face 
of extraordinary hardships rather than throw their 
lot in with a people obviously not in tune with their 
world. Cultivation itself, in that it physically as- 
saults the land, can become an act of desecration 
and profanity in the eyes of a hunter. 

Religious life, then, is closely associated with all 
other aspects of the life of the hunter and gatherer 
and supplies the order that would otherwise have 
to be provided by formal institutions. And it is in 
his religious life that he expresses his widest sense 
of identity. The spectacular giraffe dances of the 
Bushmen, the Eskimo poetry to Sedna, goddess of 
the sea, and the Mbuti songs to the god. of the 
forest all convey something of the amazing strength 
of unity that can exist in these loosely organized 
societies. Their very survival is sufficient testimony 
to the effectiveness of their informal structure and 
the directness of their response to the environment 
in which they have to live. 

CoLIN M. TURNBULL 


[Directly related is the entry SOCIAL STRUCTURE. |] 
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HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH 


Ellsworth Huntington ( 1876-1947), American 
geographer, was the most notable exponent of 
environmentalism in the English-speaking world 
in the twentieth century, rivaled only by the Austra- 
lian geographer Thomas Griffith Taylor. Trained as 


a geologist, Huntington took a post in 1897 at a 
small college in Turkey; after two years at Harvard, 
1901-1903, he was attached to the Pumpelly 
expedition for geographic and archeological ex- 
plorations in Turkestan and Iran. This experience, 
and further travels in India, Tibet, and Siberia, 
inspired his first major work, The Pulse of Asia 
(1907), in which he stressed the role of climatic 
change, especially desiccation, in initiating chain 
reactions of nomadic movements that culminated 
in such upheavals as the Mongol, Mogul, and 
Manchu invasions. From 1907 until his death Hun- 
tington was associated with Yale University; he 
traveled extensively in all continents except Ant- 
arctica. 

Although Huntington is best known for his stress 
on the climatic factor in historical causation, he 
was by no means neglectful of other factors, in- 
cluding cultural ones. In particular, he gave con- 
siderable weight to heredity, to selective migration 
and survival, and to the persistence of traits 
through endogamy: the last, indeed, is the theme 
of The Character of Races (1924). As a member, 
and sometime president, of the Eugenics Society, 
Huntington had a strong interest in biology, re- 
flected in Season of Birth (1938). However, these 
aspects of his work should not be overstressed, 
since he ascribed the formation of group attributes 
and aptitudes primarily to environmental factors, 
especially climate. 

Considerations of climate inform all Hunting- 
ton’s work but are perhaps most formally displayed 
in Civilization and Climate (1915). Here he fol- 
lowed up older ideas of a progressive shift of civili- 
zation from origins in the Afro-Asian riverine 
environments to the cooler and more varied cli- 
mates of northwest Europe, and in a sense he 
sought to clinch this line of argument by the 
famous, or notorious, maps that compare regions 
climatically optimal for human energy with those 
of high civilization. These maps show a high de- 
gree of correlation between climate conducive to 
energy and civilization—north-central Europe, the 
United States, and southeast Australia have the 
highest ranking on both maps, 

It is evident that Huntington’s criteria in making 
his maps were highly subjective: for a man who 
had so much knowledge of Asia, he was extremely 
Eurocentric. Although, to be sure, Huntington him- 
self did not claim that the map of climatic effi- 
ciency indicated the “cause of civilization,” his 
uncritical acceptance of undifferentiated activism 
as a criterion of civilization opened the way to such 
misinterpretations. Moreover, his assessment of 
civilization and ethical value was often amazingly 
naive. He implied, for example, that Bulgaria, hav- 


ing more cars per head of population, was some- 
how more civilized than China; and he attempted 
to rank religions both by latitude and by ethical 
value (the order turned out to be the same!). Yet 
easy as it is to laugh at his belief in progress as 
mechanics, it may be asked what else is at the 
bottom of the welfare state and the endeavors to 
develop the undeveloped world. 

These illustrations come from Huntington's cul- 
minating work, Mainsprings of Civilization (1945). 
This book, along with much fallacy, contains much 
sound observation drawn from an immense variety 
of phenomena, and also much penetrating argu- 
ment. It repeats and often elaborates his main 
themes: the importance of climatic oscillations, 
whether short-term (such as sunspot cycles) or 
secular, and of noncyclical climatic changes, and 
the influence of these weather variations on human 
activity and the historic process; these he con- 
trasted with the enduring significance of inherited 
physical and psychological attributes, which initi- 
ally may have been environmentally determined. 
Huntington also tried to do justice, although his 
treatment is inadequate, to more purely institu- 
tional and cultural factors. It seems likely that at 
least some residuum of the argument in Main- 
springs will have continuing value. 

Environmentalism is today under a cloud, and 
the full position of Huntington and Taylor cannot 
possibly be sustained. But Huntington did put en- 
vironmentalism on a new footing, especially by his 
detailed and, in general, well-documented stress 
on climatic factors. Many of his ideas reflect too 
faithfully a simpliste common-sense view of prog- 
ress and of the effects of weather and climate on 
human life, and this has damaged his academic 
reputation. But although these factors cannot be 
allowed the altogether determinative character 
which Huntington (despite disclaimers) tended to 
ascribe to them, neither can it be assumed that 
they have no significant effects on human metab- 
olism; and on a macroscale some, at least, of these 
effects may well carry over into social attitudes 
and, hence, into historical processes. With more 
finesse and sophistication and without Hunting- 
ton’s overbold generalizations about social and his- 
torical causation, a good deal of current research 
on human ecology and medical geography actually 
carries on the tradition of Huntington’s thinking. 


O. H. K. SPATE 


[See also ENVIRONMENTALISM and GEOGRAPHY.) 
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HUSSERL, EDMUND 


Edmund Gustav Albrecht Husserl (1859-1938), 
German philosopher, was born in Austrian Moravia 
(now part of Czechoslovakia), the son of a pros- 
perous Jewish merchant. Husserl was a competent 
but not distinguished student, apparently intro- 
spective and slow to mature, and interested almost 
exclusively in mathematics and astronomy. 

Following his secondary education in Vienna, he 
studied mathematics and science from 1876 to 
1878 at the University of Leipzig, where he at- 
tended lectures by Wilhelm Wundt. He then went 
to Berlin to study mathematics and there developed 
his first scholarly interest in the philosophy of 
mathematics and in philosophy more generally. 
Returning to Vienna, he took his doctorate in 1882, 
with a dissertation entitled “Beiträge zur Variations- 
rechnung” (“Contributions to the Theory of the 
Calculus of Variations”). 

He served for a short time as assistant to the 
mathematician Weierstrass at Berlin, and then he 
returned again to Vienna, where he came under the 
most important influence of his career, that of the 
philosopher—psychologist—priest Franz Brentano. 
Husserl’s phenomenology is descended from Bren- 
tano’s “psychognosy,” which is based on the concept 
of intentionality and on the classification of “psy- 
chical phenomena.” In 1887 Husserl went as 
Privatdozent to the University of Halle—he had 
studied there earlier under the psychologist Carl 
Stumpf—and stayed there until 1901. He then be- 
came a professor at the University of Göttingen, 
and finally, from 1916 until his retirement in 1929, 
he taught at the University of Freiburg. He con- 
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tinued to live in Freiburg, teaching informally and 
writing, until his death, Although as a young man 
he had been converted to Protestantism, the Nazi 
regime defined him as a Jew; he was deprived of 
most honors and recognition in his final years, and 
only the heroic efforts of the Franciscan monk 
Hermann van Breda made it possible to save many 
thousands of manuscript pages written by Husserl 
in a private shorthand. These writings have since 
become the property of the Husserl Archives at 
the University of Louvain in Belgium. 


Early philosophical works 


Husserl’s turn from mathematics to philosophy 
came as a result of the combined influences of 
Brentano and the logician Bernard Bolzano. His 
first work, Philosophie der Arithmetik (1891), which 
he dedicated to Brentano, contains his independent 
discovery of the concept of form-quality (Gestalt- 
qualität), commonly associated with gestalt theory, 
but, more important for Husserl's development, it 
represents his first attempt at probing the founda- 
tions of his discipline. However, as the mathema- 
tician Gottlob Frege showed, Husserl’s argument 
was mere “psychologism,” and as a consequence of 
this critique Husserl undertook the first of the fun- 
damental re-examinations that were to characterize 
his subsequent intellectual career, 

In 1900 and 1901 he published the two volumes 
of his Logische Untersuchungen, which contain a 
brilliant extension of two concepts he owed to 
Brentano: the idea of intentionality—that it is 
characteristic of psychic activity to be directed 
toward an object—and the idea of the self-evident 
and therefore infallible character of psychic data. 
Husserl asserted that both poles of the intentional 
act, its intending as well as its object, must be con- 
ceived as aspects of consciousness. He put aside 
the question of an objects reality as not of legiti- 
mate concern—a philosophical tactic to which he 
gave the name “reduction.” Thus in one fundamen- 
tal move he eliminated the question of whether the 
object of the act of consciousness is “real” and re- 
vealed consciousness itself as a source of objec- 
tively valid data on which universal philosophical 
principles can be based. This Husserl proceeded to 
demonstrate in the field of logic. 

The transcendental reduction. Having stated 
the major theses of his program for developing a 
pure phenomenology as the science of all sciences, 
Husserl took the further step, in his 1904-1905 
lectures, The Phenomenology of Internal Time- 
consciousness (1928), of attempting a formal 
account of the fundamental structures of conscious- 
ness. [See TIME, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL As- 
PECTS.] The first phenomenological reduction had 


involved a suspension of the “natural attitude” 
toward the object of consciousness. In addition, 
Husserl now proposed a transcendental reduction 
that would “suspend” or “bracket” (einklammern) 
psychological experiences themselves. In this way 
he hoped to discover elemental structures that 
would resemble the abstract entities of mathe- 
matics, but with a transcendental rather than an 
empirical ego as nuclear principle. In another series 
of five lectures, delivered in 1907, Die Idee der ; 
Phänomenologie (see Husserliana, vol. 2), Husserl 
further systematized his method for achieving 
apodictic knowledge by claiming that intuition per- 
mits the immediate grasp of general essences. The 
latter, as objects of consciousness, are constituted 
in and by the transcendental ego, which thus be- 
comes the source and agent of meanings in one’s 
world. Thus sense data construct appearances, ap- 
pearances construct things, and perception and 
imagination construct identities. 

Program for phenomenology. In a manifesto 
and program, issued in 1911 as an essay entitled 
“Philosophy as Rigorous Science,” Husserl argued 
that the merely contingent and factual data of the 
empirical sciences have to be replaced by essential 
structures which are revealed by the phenomeno- 
logical reduction. Only by building from below in 
this manner can the sciences be provided with an 
absolute and objective basis. In the same year, on 
the urging of his students, Husserl began to plan 
a phenomenological journal, and when the inau- 
gural volume of the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und 
phinomenologische Forschung appeared in 1913, 
it contained what was to become the first volume of 
his Ideen zu einer reinen Phänomenologie und 
phänomenologischen Philosophie (see Husserliana, 
vols. 3-5). This was the closest to a systematic 
exposition of his thought that he ever produced, 
but of the three volumes only the first appeared 
in his lifetime. Its translation, Ideas (see [1913] 
1952), was for many years the only rendering of 
his work in English, with the exception of a brief 
article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 
1929). In Ideas there is presented a full statement 
of the phenomenological reduction, here called by 
the Skeptics’ term epoché, as well as extended 
analyses of reality, idealism, essences, and_ the 
structure of consciousness, 


Later works 


Husserl published no further large-scale work 
until 1929, when, under the title Formale und 
transzendentale Logik, he put together a full expo- 
sition of intentional, or Structural, analysis, finally 
identifying his own metaphysical position as ideal- 
ism. The problem inherent in this position—which 


he attempted, with unsatisfactory results, to resolve 
in his Cartesian Meditations (1931), based on lec- 
tures delivered at the Sorbonne—was to account, 
within idealist suppositions, for other, independent 
egos. By another name, this is the problem of inter- 
subjectivity, to which Husserl may have been drawn 
through the influence of his leading pupil and 
chosen successor, Martin Heidegger; or it may have 
been the events of a strident age that impelled 
Husserl to accommodate his thought to humanly 
significant issues, 

The crisis of modern knowledge. Although he 
insisted that whatever is revealed of the “forma- 
tions” of the world must be governed by necessi- 
ties founded on essential structures of conscious- 
ness—as opposed to requirements dictated by 
empirical and contingent facts—he did during 
these years begin to develop an existentialist 
theme that was finally expressed in Die Krisis der 
europäischen Wissenschaften und die transzenden- 
tale Phiinomenologie (see Husserliana, vol. 6), 
essays that were published posthumously. The 
“crisis” of the title refers to the tragically widening 
gulf between modern science, which grows ever 
more abstract and technical, and the Lebenswelt, 
or lived-world, that realm which stands as the all- 
encompassing horizon of our collective and indi- 
vidual life-worlds and in which science itself must 
be founded. Husserl thus appears to have come 
full circle in his thinking, from an initial .abso- 
lutism and formalism, in which the absolutely 
given has its source in pure subjectivity, that 
“wonder of all wonders,” to a plea for founding 
the concerns of philosophy in man's experience of 
his fellows. No resolution of the tension between 
these positions is to be found in Husserl’s writings, 
and so the concept of the Lebenswelt remains am- 
biguous, leaning on both transcendentalist and 
existentialist theses. Various solutions have since 
been offered by students of Husserl, notably by 
Heidegger in his conception of Dasein as ontologi- 
cally conceived human existence, by Jean-Paul 
Sartre in his definition of consciousness as nothing 
else but the very acts of a human individual, and 
by Maurice Merleau-Ponty in his notion of con- 
sciousness as totally “engaged” through the mean- 
ing-bestowing acts of a “body-subject.” 


Influence 


Impact on philosophy. Husserl was not able 
to keep followers, and in the field of philosophy 
his legacy is an influence rather than a school. 
Heidegger, who succeeded Husserl at Freiburg (and 
then became rector of the university and consorted 
for a time with the Nazis), has moved steadily 
toward original ontological investigations and inde- 
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pendent fame. In Heidegger's work, as in that of 
some of the other major intellectual descendants 
of Husserl, one finds Husserl's thought essentially 
transformed. Thus, Heidegger has become the 
fountainhead of a new therapeutic orientation 
known as existential analysis, largely through the 
interpretation of his work by the Swiss psychiatrist 
Ludwig Binswanger; Sartre has adapted the phe- 
nomenological method to his own purposes, as in 
his works on imagination, emotion, and “existential 
psychoanalysis”; and Merleau-Ponty, who was ex- 
plicitly and empirically a psychologist of behavior, 
of language, of perception, of child development, 
and of the lived body as epicenter of meaning, 
viewed phenomenology as an approach and a style 
rather than as an apodictic science. 

At Göttingen in 1907, Husserl strongly influ- 
enced the Munich circle, but their taste was pri- 
marily for what he called “picture book phenome- 
nology.” Of this group, Adolf Reinach, who was 
killed in World War 1, made brilliant contributions 
toward showing the extent to which civil law is 
founded on natural law. Max Scheler, the most 
remarkable of the Munich circle and a friend rather 
than a pupil of Husserl, was perhaps the closest to 
psychology: even before the “existential” trend, he 
emphasized the person rather than consciousness, 
and he wrote on many topics of relevance to the 
social sciences—feelings and values, war, religion, 
social action, and interpersonal bonds. 

In the United States, Husserl’s intellectual de- 
scendants also have departed from his philosophi- 
cal position. Marvin Farber, a key figure both as 
expositor of Husserl and as editor of the quarterly 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, now 
espouses naturalism rather than phenomenology; 
Alfred Schutz, never actually a pupil of Husserl's, 
was often at theoretical odds with him as he him- 
self made original contributions to a phenomenolog- 
ically oriented social science; and Herbert Spiegel- 
berg, author of the definitive historical survey The 
Phenomenological Movement (1960), has restricted 
himself to essentially scholarly pursuits and to ef- 
fecting a rapprochement between phenomenolog- 
ical philosophy and psychological theory. Aron 
Gurwitsch has perhaps remained closest to Husserl, 
as in his book The Field of Consciousness (1957). 

Phenomenology and sociology. Husserl’s influ- 
ence on the social sciences seems to have been 
indirect, even diffuse, in part because of the pro- 
grammatic nature of so much of his writing. He 
proposed to look for essences, directly given, which 
would be revealed in each discipline by methods 
unique to that discipline. In history, for example, 
intelligible unities were to be apprehended within 
an intuitively apprehended flow of world events. 
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Although any direct influence should be ruled out, 
interesting parallels may be demonstrated between 
Husserl and sociologists in the French tradition, 
such as Durkheim, who have chosen to study so- 
ciety with man left in, as it were; or between 
Husserl and Max Weber, even though Husserl 
showed little of Weber's broad interest in history; 
or even between Husserl and Howard Becker, 
particularly in the latter's “interpretive sociology” 
of ideal types as true social structures from which 
predictions can be made, Husserl’s thinking is 
also consonant with that of George Herbert Mead, 
R. M. Maclver, and Florian Znaniecki, yet such re- 
lationships have not often been recognized; in 
Znaniecki’s Social Actions (1936), for example, a 
program that sounds quite Husserlian is expounded 
with no reference to phenomenology. The journal 
literature of the social sciences contains a number 
of studies that can be classed as descriptive phe- 
nomenology—or as intentional psychology, to use 
Scheler’s term. Such studies usually take the form 
of intuitive and impressionistic analyses of social 
structures. Husserl would have regarded these as 
essential. But in general it can hardly be said that 
the social sciences have found any important place 
for phenomenology as such. 

Phenomenology and psychology. In psychology 
Husserl’s influence may be traced in a broad range 
of writings, both in theory and in research. In an 
often striking parallel to the phenomenology of 
Merleau-Ponty, although developed independently 
of it, Jean Piaget’s work stresses the significance 
for childhood development of the adaptive and as- 
similative processes of cognition. Alfred Adlers 
marked similarity in method and attitude to the 
phenomenologists is now widely recognized, but 
there is no evidence that Husserl ever influenced 
him directly. [See ADLER; INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY; 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, article on A THEORY 
OF DEVELOPMENT.) Erwin W. Straus, both as a psy- 
chiatrist and as a phenomenological psychologist, 
has elaborated his own eidetic phenomenology and 
critique of contemporary scientific methodology. 
Phenomenological conceptions, sometimes consid- 
erably transformed, may also be detected in the 
school of thought known as existential psychology. 
[See Psychology, article on EXISTENTIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY,] 

The most direct and specific of Husserl’s effects 
on psychology, as may be expected, occurred in 
Europe. A notable instance is David Katz, whose 
investigations of the Perception of color and of 
touch derived at least in part from contact with 
Husserl when both were at Göttingen. Of the im- 
portant group who were at the University of Berlin 
just before World War 1, and from whose joint ef- 


forts came the school of gestalt psychology, Max 
Wertheimer and Karl Duncker were apparently 
deeply influenced by phenomenology. During this 
time Kurt Goldstein, the neurologist, came under 
the influence of Husserl’s thinking, as is quite evi- 
dent in his later writings on organismic biology and 
psychopathology, as well as in his collaborative 
work with Martin Scheerer on the analysis of a 
structure of consciousness which they called the 
“abstract attitude.” William Stern, also in the Berlin 
group, was later influential in espousing a “person- 
alistic” psychology, and still another member, Kurt 
Lewin, based a productive career on phenomeno- 
logical methods and conceptions: for example, his 
concept of an individuals “life space,” his use of 
topology as a mathematics specific to psychological 
data, and his intuitive apprehension of “group” as 
an intelligible unity, an approach that gave rise to 
the area of research and study now known as group 
dynamics. Fritz Heider, in an early paper on “thing” 
and “medium,” analyzed fundamental unities of 
space and action, and later contributed significantly 
to the exploration of phenomenal causality and to 
the problem of the “naive” analysis of social action; 
and his influence, in turn, may be seen in recent 
investigations in “psychological ecology” by Roger 
Barker and Herbert F. Wright. 

Shifting again from Europe to America, the 
school which follows Carl R. Rogers is, like its 
founder, not inconsistent in its approach with a 
phenomenological orientation, although admittedly 
by virtue of related attitudes toward science rather 
than because of any strict adherence to Husserl’s 
thought. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, 
article on CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING.] Robert 
MacLeod is probably the psychologist most clearly 
identified with Husserl, because of his proposals— 
unique in American psychology—for the applica- 
tion of a phenomenological approach in theoretical 
and social psychology. Finally, contemporary psy- 
chology in Germany and the Netherlands owes 
much to Husserl’s influence for example, Linscho- 
ten's studies of William James (1961), C. F. 
Graumann’s investigations of perspective and of 
early behavioristic theory (1960), and the impor- 
tant work of F. J. J. Buytendijk on pain, on the 
psychology of women, and on human movement 
(1932; 1943; 1951; 1957). 


This roster, although only partial, suggests that 
Husserl’s influence on the empirical sciences has 
been far-reaching, but neither as pervasive nor as 
profound as it might have been, considering that 
he was at the forefront of what may turn out to 
have been an epistemological revolution. One rea- 
son for the relative neglect of his work—until re- 


cently, this neglect in the United States has been 
of shocking proportions—may be that by tempera- 
ment as well as by the nature of his philosophic 
task, he was condemned to a never-ending search 
for “the beginning of the beginning.” The current 
phase of his influence, indeed, appears to rest pri- 
marily on the later Husserl, the “engaged” thinker 
of the Lebenswelt doctrine, who helped to establish 
the philosophical basis for a basic science of man 
considered as a social creature. But because he con- 
ceived phenomenology not as a system but as a 
continuing and vital means of breaking new ground, 
his thought has served as a general inspiration and 
influence rather than as an inventory of specific 
problems. Recent work by Husserlian scholars, 
however, suggests that his work is now being read 
more carefully; noteworthy, for example, is Stephan 
Strasser’s Phenomenology and the Human Sciences 
(1963). The Swiss philosopher Pierre Thevenaz, 
in his brilliant essay What Is Phenomenology? 
(1962), suggested that, in the perspective of his- 
tory, Husserl stands between classical idealism 
and twentieth-century existentialism. To others, 
Husserl has seemed the central figure, perhaps 
even the source, of broadly based convergence of 
old and new philosophical traditions—a conver- 
gence marked by new styles of analysis for old 
problems and a bold critique of the excessive claims 
of scientific empiricism. In any case, whether as 
chief navigator of a main current or as a beacon to 
steer by, Husserl surely has a unique position in 
the history of Western thought. 

JosEpH Lyons 


[Other relevant material may be found in FIELD THE- 
ory; GESTALT THEORY; PHENOMENOLOGY; PSYCHOL- 
o, article on EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY; and in the 
biographies of GOLDSTEIN; Katz; LEWIN; SCHELER; 
SCHUTZ; STERN; WERTHEIMER.] 
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Julian Sorell Huxley (born 1887), English biol- 
ogist, writer, and publicist, is the grandson of 
Thomas Henry Huxley, the son of Leonard Huxley, 
biographer, poet, and editor, and of Julia Francis, 
the founder of Priors Field School for Girls, and the 
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scholar at Balliol. 
At Oxford he studied zoology, taking a First in it 
in 1909. He was also much interested in poetry; 
in 1908 he won the Newdigate prize for English 
verse, and in 1932 he published a volume of poems, 
The Captive Shrew, 

Huxley taught at Oxford from 1910 to 1912; at 
Rice University, Houston, Texas, from 1912 to 
1916; at Oxford again from 1919 to 1925; and at 
King’s College in the University of London from 
1925 to 1927. In 1927 he resigned his professor- 
ship to devote all of his time to research, writing, 
lecturing, and public causes. In 1938 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society and in 1953 re- 
ceived the society's Darwin medal. In 1958 he was 
knighted. 

Huxley's first book, The Individual in the Animal 
Kingdom, was published in 1912. Since that time 
he has produced over forty books and innumerable 
articles in scientific and popular journals. Huxley 
has produced a number of fundamental works that 


made enduring contri 


of growth and development, animal behavior, sex- 
ual selection, systematics, and evolutionary proc- 
esses and theory. 


Through his popular Writings on evolution, usu- 
ally first published in Periodicals and then in col- 
lected form in separate volumes, Huxley has greatly 
influenced the intellectual climate of his time. His 
able exposition of the fact of man’s having uniquely 
moved into a new phase of adaptation—cultural 
or psychosocial adaptation—was developed in large 
Part independently of the anthropologists and exer- 
cised no little effect upon their thinking. Hence, he 
has been much welcomed in anthropological circles 
inet 18 by social scientists. 

ince man has supplanted natural selection by a 
new method of evolution, the development of da: 
d into the process of evolution. 


Cultural, not genetic, The focus is no longer 
fulfilime, survival but increasingly directed toward 
nt in quality of achievement. Such views 


have led Huxley to the development of an 
tionary humanism that he claims is capable of 
becoming a new religion, not necessarily supplant- 
ing existing religions but supplementing them. 

Huxley's critiques of the concept of race“ as 
applied to man have greatly contributed to the 
continuing re-evaluation of that concept. His major 
contributions have been in the demonstration of 
the complete arbitrariness and formalism that have 
characterized the approach to the study of the vari- 
ety of man, as well as in the repeated demolition 
of the social or popular notion of “race.” Because 
the term “race” has become so encumbered by 
false meaning and political misuse, Huxley has 
Suggested that it be dropped altogether from the 
vocabulary of the scientist and that the noncom- 
mittal term “ethnic group” be preferred. This sug- 
gestion has made more of an impression in Eng- 
land than it has in the United States, even though 
every use of the concept of “race” has come in- 
creasingly under attack in recent years in the latter 
country. 

For many years Huxleys has been a powerful 
voice in population control, planned parenthood 
movements, and eugenics, Here his influence has 
largely been through the leadership he has pro- 
vided in organizations, writings, and lecturing. For 
his work in this field he received the Lasker award 
in 1950. He is a past president of the Eugenics 
Society. 

Huxley has traveled widely in five continents 
and has recorded his impressions in several books, 
notably Africa View (1931a), the long postscript 
to his wife’s Wild Lives of Africa ( 1963), a Scien- 
tist Among the Soviets (1932b), From an Antique 
Land (1954), on past and present in the Middle 
East, and TVA: Adventure in Planning (1943b). 
TVA exemplifies Huxley's long-standing interest in 
planning and conservation. He was one of the 
founders of the influential private planning group 
P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) in Lon- 
don in 1932 and in 1961 produced a report to 
UNESCO on The Conservation of Wild Life and 
Natural Habitats in Central and East Africa. 

He took part in the first British university ex- 
pedition, that of Oxford, to Spitsbergen in 1921, 
and was one of the founders of the Society for 
Experimental Biology, the Association for the Study 
of Animal Behaviour, and the Association for the 
Study of Systematics, as well as of the Association 


of Scientific Workers; he was president of the three 
last-named. 
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[For the historical context of Huxley's works, see 
EUGENICS; EVOLUTION; Race.) 
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HYPNOSIS 


Hypnosis is a term frequently used to refer to 
any trance state and probably equally frequently to 
any condition in which an unusual degree of sug- 
gestibility is found. The term was originally intro- 
duced by James Braid in 1841 specifically to denote 
a sleeplike state presumably brought about in an 
individual by his intense and protracted visual 
fixation on a bright spot of light placed in a specific 
position relative to him. Subsequently the term 
came to refer to a group of presumably related con- 
ditions brought about in an individual by well- 
specified physical procedures. At a still later date, 
on the assumption that these various conditions 
were suggested artifacts, hypnosis once more was 
applied to a single condition that can best be de- 
scribed as an altered state of awareness character- 
istically accompanied by increased suggestibility, 
which is brought about in some individuals, the 
subjects, through the use of certain procedures by 
another person, the hypnotist. Characteristically 
this hypersuggestibility is initially selective, that is, 
the subject responds only to the hypnotist until 
told to do otherwise, By and large this has become 
the most widely accepted popular and scientific 
meaning of the term “hypnosis” as a concept. 

By extension the term with the added qualifica- 
tion of “animal” has been used to denote a variety 
of conditions of abnormal immobility of varying 
durations and characteristics which can be brought 
about in animals by means of a number of phys- 
ical procedures, including optical fixation. This 
so-called animal hypnosis covers such conditions 
as have also been variously termed cataplexy, cata- 
lepsy, death feint, hypertonicity, tonic immobility, 
inhibitory state, and other names, which may or 
may not all refer to one and the same thing. 

The term “hypnosis,” like its associated terms 
“suggestion” and “trance,” has been greatly abused, 
overused, and misused by both laymen and profes- 
sionals and has at times been given such a broad 
denotation as to render it meaningless. In particu- 
lar there has been and still is extensive confound- 
ing between matters of definition, observation, 
theory, and plain belief. Because of the impossi- 
bility of clearly separating purely hypnotic from 
purely suggestive phenomena in many instances, it 
seems best to use the expression “hypno-suggestive” 
in such cases. 


History 
“Hypnotism” was the term originally used by 
James Braid to denote that which he otherwise 


called “nervous sleep” and which is today known as 
“hypnosis,” the term hypnotism now having sup- 
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planted the term “Braidism” at first employed to de- 
note the study and use of hypnosis. Hypnotism 
proper then began with Braid in 1841 as a conse- 
quence of his attempts to elucidate the true nature 
of mesmeric phenomena (after Franz Anton Mes- 
mer). It is generally agreed today that mesmeric 
phenomena most probably were a combination of 
hypno-suggestive and psychopathological manifes- 
tations mistakenly ascribed to the effects of a vital 
fluid called animal magnetism. It is reasonable to 
assume that hypno-suggestive phenomena have a 
wide cultural and temporal distribution; neverthe- 
less, much of what has been written in this regard 
is a matter of sheer speculation. This is the case, 
for instance, in regard to claims such as the ones 
that Moses induced mass hypnotic hallucinations 
in the Egyptians, that Christ healed, and that 
witches hexed through the “power” of suggestion, 
or that the dancing mania of the Middle Ages was 
the result of mass suggestion or mass hypnosis. 
Braid's chief scientific contribution was the isola- 
tion from mesmeric phenomena of that component 
which he named “hypnotism.” About forty years 
later, Jean Martin Charcot introduced the next im- 
portant development. He asserted that hypnosis was 
not a single entity but consisted of a group of three 
distinct nervous states which he named catalepsy, 
lethargy, and somnambulism. Each was capable of 
being separately induced by specific physical means. 
To these Paul Brémaud added a fourth State, fasci- 
nation. Two other important claims of Charcot 
were that these states had a somatic neurological 
basis and that they could be elicited only in indi- 
viduals suffering from grande hystérie, of which it 
was symptomatic, a notion that was to be carried 
into Pierre Janet's basic work on hysteria. About 
1884, however, Charcot’s position began to be 
openly and vigorously challenged with increasing 
success by Hippolyte Bernheim, who had followed 
up some ideas proposed somewhat earlier by A. A. 
Liébeault. Bernheim maintained that hypnosis and 
all of its attendant phenomena were not patho- 
logical manifestations and were entirely the result 
of suggestion. He did not claim, however, as he is 
often misinterpreted to have done, that hypnosis 
as a mental state does not exist; but he did firmly 
believe that it was functional in nature and brought 
about through the effects of Suggestion, as were 
all other hypnotic manifestations. For the sake of 
historical accuracy it should also be noted that the 
idea of suggestion playing a major, if not essential, 
role in mesmeric and hypnotic phenomena was 
recognized and pointed out not only by Braid him- 
self but even earlier by Alexandre Bertrand, a 
leading authority on mesmerism, and quite em- 


phatically by the French royal commission that 
investigated Mesmer's claims in 1784, No doubt 
the experiments performed by Bernheim to support 
his thesis had some influence in establishing his 
views, but Braid and the royal commission too had 
reported clear-cut experiments in support of their 
views on suggestion. One must suspect that forty 
years of progress in the development of the scien- 
tific method and the temper of the respective times 
were probably of considerable influence in assur- 
ing the success of Bernheim’s suggestion theory. 
[See CHaRcor.] 

Although the notion that hypnotic or suggested 
phenomena represent a continuum and may be 
scaled had been discussed earlier by others, our 
modern scales of hypnotic depth, hypnoti¢ suscep- 
tibility, and suggestibility are most directly derived 
from scales proposed first by Liébeault and later by 
Bernheim. The years between about 1885 and 1905 
represent maximal interest and activity in hypno- 
tism, mainly in France and Germany, not to be 
equaled again until the 19508. 

By 1910 scientific and medical interest in hyp- 
notism had about completely died down. It has 
frequently been asserted that Freud and psycho- 
analysis were responsible for this loss of interest. 
It has also been said that the decline of interest 
was caused by the widespread use of hypnotism by 
charlatans and vaudeville artists. A careful ex- 
amination of the existing records shows little sup- 
port for either hypothesis, The increasingly obvious 
and disappointingly limited success of hypnosis 
and suggestion as then used was bound to give way 
to any other more promising psychiatric and med- 
ical technique and certainly to lead to a search in 
other directions. Furthermore, besides the fact that 
most of the past research had been done by medical 
men whose interest was then being redirected, the 
cultural and social forces which were inevitably to 
lead to behaviorism, operationism, and logical posi- 
tivism were very likely a strong influence in the 
temporary abandonment of hypnotism as a topic 
for research. Then, too, it may well be that after 
more than half a century of intensive study of its 
phenomena, culminating in the widespread accept- 
ance of Bernheim’s view, it may have seemed to 
most investigators that there was little else to be 
found or said, Be that as it may, sporadic research 
went on during the next thirty years or so, with a 
temporary and limited renewal of interest in the 
psychiatric uses of hypnosis during World War 1. 
The beginning of the next and current widespread 
interest in hypnotism appears to be in the early 
1930s. Under the tutelage of Clark L. Hull a rela- 
tively sophisticated scientific and broad attack upon 


hypnotic phenomena was instigated. It came to an 
abrupt end following legal complications, but not 
before sufficient data had been collected to allow 
the publication of a book that may be considered 
as opening the way to current research on hypno- 
tism (Hull 1933). In retrospect it cannot be said 
that the work of Hull, who essentially followed in 
the footsteps of Bernheim, threw much more light 
upon what hypnosis is. It did, however, show that 
hypno-suggestive phenomena are fit material for 
scientific study and that they can be studied along- 
side of other psychological phenomena. It also 
threw considerable light upon the limitations of 
suggestion. In spite of Hull’s work, active interest 
in hypnotism remained at a relatively low ebb for 
the next twelve years or so. Since World War m, 
however, there has been a renewal of intense re- 
search activity in this field, at first primarily in the 
United States and then in other parts of the world. 
Here again it is doubtful that the work of any single 
man, such as Hull, was responsible for the current 
revival of interest. It appears more likely to be due 
to the same social forces that once again have 
made the study of subjective phenomena and the 
problems of consciousness acceptable topics for 
scientific investigation. In spite of this upsurge of 
interest remarkably few advances over those at- 
tained as of 1910 have thus far been made toward 
answering fundamental questions in the field. 


Common conceptions of hypnotic phenomena 


Typically, an individual, the Subject, is asked by 
another person, the hypnotist, to gaze intensely at 
a small, bright object held in front of, at some dis- 
tance from, and somewhat above his eyes. While 
the subject does this, the hypnotist tells him in a 
repetitious manner that he is becoming relaxed and 
drowsy; that his eyes are getting heavy and closing; 
that he is falling asleep; and, eventually, that he is 
asleep. An onlooker usually sees, especially if the 
subject is sitting, clear evidence of increasing re- 
laxation; and eventually the subject does appear 
to fall asleep. However, in contrast to a person who 
is normally asleep, the subject seems to be selec- 
tively in sensory contact with the hypnotist and 
with him alone, and in general to be selectively and 
unusually able and willing to carry out all com- 
mands, requests, or suggestions of the hypnotist, 
no matter how unusual and even outlandish these 
may be. In consequence the subject is said to be in 
a selective rapport with and selectively hypersug- 
gestible to the hypnotist. The subjects behavior 
most closely resembles that of the sleepwalker or 
somnambule, hence the alternate designation of 
artificial or induced somnambulism which has been 
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given to hypnosis as thus conceived. The popular 
picture of the hypnotized person is one of an indi- 
vidual without volition who will not only believe, 
experience, and do whatever the hypnotist wishes 
along these lines but who is also capable of pro- 
ducing on demand behavior and phenomena out of 
the ordinary and bordering on the miraculous or 
supranormal. All of his physical and intellectual 
faculties and capacities are often said to be remark- 
ably enhanced; and new ones such as psi-faculties 
(extrasensory perception, clairvoyance, etc.) are 
even said to appear. Spontaneously occurring un- 
awareness during hypnosis and posthypnotic am- 
nesia are also among the classical symptoms of 
hypnosis. In the common conception of hypnotic 
behavior there is no clear-cut distinction between 
suggestion proper and requests or commands. For 
all intents and purposes they are one and the same 
for the hypnotized subject. On the other hand, a 
clear separation is made between hypnosis and 
suggestion, hypnosis being considered as a state 
induced by the procedures outlined above and re- 
sponsible for a remarkable enhancement of sug- 
gestibility, which in turn makes all other phe- 
nomena possible. Suggestibility, however, is also 
seen as existing separately from hypnosis, with the 
consequence that one distinguishes between hyp- 
notic and waking suggestions, the latter sometimes 
being associated with a presumed condition inap- 
propriately called walking hypnosis. Modern re- 
search (since about 1930) has aimed mainly at 
determining answers to the following questions: 
(1) Is there a state of hypnosis distinct from sug- 
gestibility and what are its criteria? (2) What pro- 
cedures and conditions promote and enhance hyp- 
nosis and/or suggestibility? (3) What are the 
properties and nature of hypnosis and/or sug- 
gestibility? (4) What kind of effects can be brought 
about through hypnosis and/or suggestions, and 
what is their nature? Since, as will be seen in a 
moment, hypnosis as a state has remained a very 
illusive entity, research falling in the last three 
areas has primarily been about suggestion and sug- 
gestibility and about effects induced by suggestions. 


The scientific facts 


Somewhere close to ten thousand articles and 
about one thousand books have been published to 
date on the subject matter. In spite of this the sum 
total of our knowledge about the phenomena in 
question remains remarkably meager. 

Hypnosis versus suggestion. Is there a condi- 
tion of the individual different from the normal 
waking state which is associated with and/or re- 
sponsible for so-called hypnotic phenomena? To 
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date, physiological and psychological tests have 
been unable to detect any difference between in- 
dividuals who are in a state of normal wakeful- 
ness and those who have been hypnotized and are 
overtly responding to suggestions. It has also been 
clearly demonstrated that the suggestion and ex- 
hibition of sleeplike characteristics are quite un- 
necessary for the production of hypnotic behavior. 
However, since hypnosis is defined as a state associ- 
ated with the subject’s ability to carry out essen- 
tially the same kinds of activities as a normal and 
fully awake individual, such findings are not par- 
ticularly surprising and cannot be considered satis- 
factory evidence that hypnosis as an altered state 
of awareness does not exist. The bases currently 
available for believing that there is a condition 
which may be called hypnosis are the following: 
(1) After submitting to procedures aimed at pro- 
ducing hypnosis, certain individuals show an ap- 
preciable increase in suggestibility. (2) Their be- 
havior and self-report consistently indicate the 
presence of an altered awareness. (3) Certain 
labile observable characteristics are frequently and 
consistently seen immediately following the pre- 
sumed appearance of hypnosis. Among the more 
obvious one may list a tonic immobility including 
a characteristic fixity of stare (“trance stare”); an 
economy of movement when movement is induced; 
and a lack of motor, affective, and ideational spon- 
taneity. Admittedly the last two groups of signs 
could be the result of implicit and unwitting sug- 
gestions or of self-suggestions and thus remain 
equivocal. On the whole the appearance of hyper- 
suggestibility remains the one and only clear-cut 
criterion. 

Suggestion. In any event, whether or not hyp- 
nosis exists as a distinct state of consciousness, it 
is generally agreed that suggestion and suggesti- 
bility, the capacity for responding to suggestions, 
are the all-important elements in both the produc- 
tion of the presumed state as well as of the associ- 
ated phenomena. Suggestion itself has been a poorly 
defined and controversial concept often confounded 
with suggestibility. A careful examination of the 
various existing examples of suggestion seems to 
show one common characteristic: conceptually 
speaking they can all be described as ideas which 
produce a response on the part of an individual 
that does not appear to be initiated or mediated by 
all or any of the ego processes normally operative 
in voluntary or intentional behavior. As such the 
resulting behavior belongs to the class of autom- 
atisms. Suggestions (and suggestibility ) have been 
variously categorized based on their linguistic 
and grammatical features, their source of origin, 


the nature of the stimulus used, the shape of the 
distribution curves of the responses to them, the 
context in which they are given, and on factor 
analysis. The typical suggestion used in connection 
with hypnotic phenomena has been variously and 
accordingly called a “personal,” “direct,” “prestige,” 
or “primary” suggestion. Response to this type of 
suggestion is essentially unrelated to response to 
other types. In particular social suggestion, that is, 
the indirect influence by a group over an indi- 
vidual, is unrelated to it. 

Suggestion has also been classified as hetero- 
suggestion and autosuggestion (self-suggestion) 
depending on whether the suggestor is a person 
other than the suggestee or is the suggestee himself. 
A hypnotic suggestion given so as to be carried out 
after the subject is no longer hypnotized is called 
a posthypnotic suggestion. Finally, suggestions 
given to a group of people rather than to one indi- 
vidual are called mass (group) suggestions. [See 
SUGGESTION, ] 

Suggested phenomena—real or pretended? Bern- 
heim raised the question whether hypnosis as a 
syndrome existed independently of suggestion. 
Some modern investigators have gone one step 
further and asked whether there even is such a 
thing as suggested behavior in the sense of an 
automatism. Stated another way, they propose that 
all hypno-suggestive behavior is voluntary or inten- 
tional activity fully initiated and mediated by the 
ego processes and that basically the subject is 
knowingly “pretending,” “simulating,” “play acting,” 
or “role playing (taking).” That some subjects pre- 
tend or role play some suggested behavior, and 
sometimes all, is not to be questioned. That all 
subjects simulate all suggested behavior is anything 
but well demonstrated. It is in fact extremely diffi- 
cult, for one thing, to consider as instances of mere 
role playing the many well-attested cases of indi- 
viduals undergoing major surgery under hypno- 
anesthesia alone. In any case one of the most 
common arguments for the above view, namely, 
that all suggested phenomena, including unaware- 
ness of pain, can be exhibited by some individuals 
in the absence of suggestions or hypnosis is any- 
thing but conclusive. For not only must one ask 
whether suggestions can produce phenomena that 
completely transcend all known human potential- 
ities but also whether Suggestions can make it pos- 
sible for a given individual to behave in a manner 
or at a level that transcends his own best output 
when presumably in a nonhypnotic, normal wake- 
ful state. It appears that this last question can be 
answered positively, although in a much more lim- 
ited way than was once believed. In any event, 


those who uphold the notion of role taking as the 
answer seem blatantly to ignore the fact that the 
situation surrounding such role playing appears to 
have an unusual power to selectively elicit role 
playing of an unusual kind in certain individuals. 
If role playing it is, it appears to stand out in a 
particular subcategory all its own among the total- 
ity of possible role-playing behaviors, In particular 
it would still appear true that having role-played 
becoming hypnotized as a result of submitting to 
certain procedures, some individuals become able 
to act as if they were in possession of an often 
remarkably greater ability to role play, whereas 
others do not. In the final analysis there does not 
seem as yet to be much gained, if anything, by 
substituting “elicited role playing” for “suggested 
behavior.” To speak of role-taking ability in place 
of speaking of suggestibility with respect to certain 
kinds of instruction in no way makes the behavior 
any more understandable. [See ROLE, article on 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Suggestibility and hypnotizability. Who can be 
hypnotized? What makes a person suggestible? 
Much time and effort has gone into an attempt to 
find answers to these questions, with very little 
success thus far. Various scales purporting to meas- 
ure suggestibility as well as susceptibility to hyp- 
nosis have been devised. They are all based upon 
sampling a person’s responsiveness to various test 
suggestions. If the subject is tested without the 
prior use of a procedure aimed at inducing hyp- 
nosis, the scale is considered to measure his 
suggestibility. If he has submitted to an induction 
of hypnosis prior to its administration the scale is 
considered to measure the depth of hypnosis at- 
tained, If such a test is considered as a predictive 
sampling of his behavior with regard to future 
inductions of hypnosis, it is considered a measure 
of hypnotic susceptibility or hypnotizability. Since 
none of these scales possesses an independent cri- 
terion for establishing whether or not the induction 
procedure had any effect at all, there is an obvious 
confounding of suggestibility with hypnosis. It has, 
however, been shown that following such an in- 
duction procedure some individuals do exhibit a 
definite increase in suggestibility as measured by 
these scales. At least such individuals are presum- 
ably hypnotized. 

Results obtained with these scales and simpler 
tests indicate that, on the whole, children are more 
suggestible (and probably more hypnotizable) than 
adults. Women and girls are probably slightly more 
suggestible (and hypnotizable ) than men and boys. 
Neurotics, as a whole, are also more suggestible 
(and hypnotizable) than normal individuals. Con- 
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trary to a common belief, psychotics are probably 
as suggestible (and hypnotizable) as normal indi- 
viduals, and hysterics are neither more nor less 
suggestible (and hypnotizable) than other neurot- 
ics. Finally, there appears to be a slight positive 
correlation between suggestibility or hypnotizability 
and intelligence. Attempts to establish a relation- 
ship between suggestibility or hypnotizability and 
personality factors have generally been unsuccess- 
ful. Attitude, motivation, expectation, and emotions 
can enter as factors but are clearly not essential 
determinants of suggestibility or hypnotizability. 
Little is known regarding race and cultural differ- 
ences. Depressants of the central nervous system, 
such as the barbiturates, can increase suggestibility 
(and hypnotizability) provided the subject is al- 
ready suggestible, Satisfactory data regarding the 
effects of hallucinogenic drugs and the effects of 
stimulants are as yet unavailable. In general there 
does not appear to be any proven drug or device 
which by itself—that is, entirely through a physical 
action—can bring about an outstanding state of 
hypersuggestibility. 

It needs to be remarked that the answers to 
many questions with regard to hypnotizability or 
hypnotic susceptibility are very much dependent 
upon (a) the criterion used to establish that a per- 
son is hypnotized, and (b) the “degree” or “depth” 
of hypnosis one has in mind. One of the main 
weaknesses in all of the studies reported by Hull, 
for instance, consists in the fact that closing of the 
eyes following suggestions to this effect is taken by 
him as a criterion of being hypnotized, this appar- 
ently being an all-or-none affair. There are, how- 
ever, good reasons for questioning just how many 
subjects thus closing their eyes are really hypno- 
tized—suggestible, yes; but whether hypnotized or 
not remains a moot question. To say, for instance, 
that 40 per cent, 2 per cent, and so on of individ- 
uals can or cannot be hypnotized is quite mean- 
ingless unless these figures are related to a clear 
criterion of what being hypnotized consists of. Ac- 
cording to modern views hypnosis is on a linear 
continuum assumed to be isomorphic if not iden- 
tical with a continuum of suggestibility. The ques- 
tions “how hypnotized” or “how hypnotizable” can 
therefore be answered only in relation to a specified 
point on this continuum. A great many writers, 
particularly medical men, are willing to consider 
any sign of suggestibility, no matter how small, as 
a sign of hypnotizability. By this token just about 
everyone is hypnotizable. Others, like Braid and 
Charcot, insist on a full-scale manifestation of sug- 
gestibility before they consider a person hypnotiz- 
able. By this criterion only a very small percent- 
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age of individuals are susceptible to hypnosis. The 
majority of investigators, like Bernheim, prefer, 
however, to think of individuals as falling within 
ranges or intervals on the suggestibility continuum 
and speak of individuals as being insusceptible 
(5-30 per cent), light (33-50 per cent), medium 
(12-35 per cent), and deep or somnambulistic 
(5-29 per cent) subjects. Whether any of these 
are, however, actually hypnotized at the time they 
are ranked remains a difficult question to answer. 

The effectiveness of suggestions. If it exists as 
a state, whatever other properties hypnosis may 
have were long ago pushed far into the background 
by the presumed hypersuggestibility that accom- 
panies its presence. Although there may be some 
question whether exactly the same processes under- 
lie the action of both waking and hypnotic sugges- 
tions, in their outward manifestations both seem to 
lie on the same continuum, there simply being more 
or less suggestibility. On the basis of the observed 
behavior and the reports of subjects, suggestions 
are apparently extremely effective in the cognitive 
domain. The most outstanding of these effects are 
hallucinations, delusions, anesthesias, paresthesias, 
amnesias, and paramnesias. These are functional 
effects that can be said to have the same kind of 
reality as similar functional manifestations associ- 
ated with various psychopathologies. Suggestions 
appear to be able to bring about appreciable affec- 
tive changes, particularly when these are indirectly 
brought about in association with hallucinations 
and delusions. On the other hand the power of 
suggestions to bring about improved sensory, motor, 
and intellectual performance is quite limited. Such 
enhanced performance as is usually observed ap- 
pears to be most readily obtained as side effects of 
other suggested effects, The same is true of sugges- 
tions aimed at affecting the vegetative functions. 
Excluding improved performance, suggestions ap- 
pear to be able to affect appreciably and directly 
all voluntary behavior, particularly at the motor 
level. On the whole, suggestions appear to be much 
more limited in their effectiveness than is com- 
monly believed. 

Regression and somatic effects. One of the 
more widely advertised suggested phenomena is 
hypnotic regression, whereby an individual is pre- 
sumably caused to re-experience past events vividly, 
especially those of his childhood, and in the process 
is made to produce appropriate behavioral and even 
somatic manifestations, Individuals have been said 
by reliable sources to have thus “returned” to the 
first weeks of life. The matter remains controver- 
sial. Unquestionably in many cases much role play- 
ing is present, and in many instances one is dealing 
at best with some hypermnesia often mixed with 


confabulation. However, there do appear to be 
cases that seem to indicate the reliving of past 
experiences in a much more complete sense than 
that of a hypermnesia. By and large the matter 
remains unsettled. 

Can somatic tissue changes, such as heat blisters, 
be brought about by suggestion? There are indica- 
tions that this is probably possible but not readily 
so and perhaps only in individuals with special 
diatheses. The question of control of bleeding and 
removal of warts by suggestion remains on the 
whole unsettled. 

Hypnosis and volition. Two perennial questions 
with regard to hypnosis are whether an individual 
can be hypnotized against his will and whether a 
hypnotized person can be made to act in certain 
ways against his will. No one can give an absolute 
negative answer to either question. In a general 
way the answer is negative, and if these effects are 
at all possible, they would be so only under rather 
unusual circumstances. It must be clearly under- 
stood that this assertion is made on the assumption 
that the subject is fully aware that efforts are 
being made to hypnotize him or that the act is one 
he cannot abide. There is evidence that if the situ- 
ation in question can be so structured as to prevent 
the subject from being aware of the true nature of 
the acts involved, a person who otherwise would 
not want to be hypnotized can be hypnotized, and 
a hypnotized person who otherwise would not agree 
to perform a certain act will perform it. Thus in 
this sense it would appear possible, in a manner of 
speaking, to bring about through hypno-suggestive 
procedures effects that are against the will of the 
person. It might be added that for rather obvious 
ethical reasons, if for no others, a decisive experi- 
mental test of the matter is not likely to be done. 

Moreover, and contrary to popular misconcep- 
tion, a hypnotized individual usually is not uncon- 
scious or bereft of all intellectual faculties. On the 
contrary, he is capable of perceiving, evaluating, 
reasoning, deciding, and carrying out his decisions: 
but he does appear to be limited in these respects 
by the nature of the suggestions he has been given. 


Hypnosis and hypnosislike states 


Whether or not it has a reality of its own, hyp- 
nosis as it has been popularly and scientifically 
conceived is a presumed state that appears to fall 
into a much larger class of altered states of aware- 
ness best subsumed under the heading trance states. 
The term “hypnosis” is best reserved to denote only 
those trance states that are associated with an 
initially selective hypersuggestibility and that are 
intentionally brought about in one individual by 
means of specific psychological and physical pro- 


cedures and agents used by another individual. 
Such a definition appears overrestrictive to some 
writers for it tends to exclude from the class of 
hypnotic phenomena such occurrences as have been 
called “animal hypnosis,” “spontaneous (or acciden- 
tal) hypnosis,” and self-hypnosts The facts, how- 
ever, are that, at best, known cases of animal hyp- 
nosis could probably be identified with Charcot’s 
induced human catalepsy when brought about by 
sudden stimulation. They have never been shown 
to have any but a very limited resemblance to the 
most generally accepted conception of heterohyp- 
nosis with which, incidentally, of Charcot's three 
syndromes, only his “somnambulism” can be iden- 
tified. Additionally, there is some evidence that 
animal hypnosis, better referred to as an induced 
State of immobilization, is physiologically distin- 
guishable from the usual form taken by hypnosis 
in humans. Finally, a study of the literature shows 
that the coining of the expression “animal hypnosis” 
has come entirely out of an unwarranted generali- 
zation of the term “hypnosis” under the influence 
of theoretical speculations. The same is largely true 
of “spontaneous (accidental) hypnosis,” a phenom- 
enon largely theorized but never clearly demon- 
strated to exist. The most recent abuse of the term 
“hypnosis” along this line is to be found in so-called 
“highway hypnosis,” a highly speculative notion 
behind which there exists but the vaguest of factual 
evidence. As for “self-hypnosis,” its existence has 
been obfuscated by the fact that “self” can be used 
in this case to refer to a number of different proc- 
esses. The two most common and only practical 
so-called techniques of self-hypnosis are basically 
cases of heterohypnosis. In one the subject listens 
to a recording specially prepared by a hypnotist, 
and in the other he makes use of posthypnotic sug- 
gestions given to him at a previous time by a 
hypnotist. As for hypnosis induced without such 
aids by an individual acting as both hypnotist and 
subject and using solely a recognized technique 
equivalent to one used for the induction of hetero- 
hypnosis, no clear-cut cases of it have been re- 
ported, Such reported cases as those presumably 
seen among Tibetan monks, Hindu yogis, and Bal- 
inese dancers, to name only a few, have not been 
satisfactorily demonstrated to meet all the essential 
criteria of hypnosis previously mentioned. Consider- 
able evidence exists showing that even in these 
instances the reported condition is brought about 
only after the individual involved has gone through 
specific and often intensive training with at least 
one teacher; hence there is a serious question of 
how free of hetero-influences these situations really 
are. Thus the exclusion of such rather nebulous 
and largely speculative entities by the definition 
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that has been given does not present any real 
problem. This is not to say that some individuals 
probably do not spontaneously enter states of al- 
tered awareness under various conditions, as, for 
instance, when concentrating intensely upon a 
problem. It is essentially a foregone conclusion 
that they do. But is it hypnosis? It is clearly so only 
if one essentially defines hypnosis as any state of 
altered awareness. If, however, one retains the 
historical and popular meaning of the term, there 
does not as yet appear to be any justification for 
calling such conditions “spontaneous (accidental) 
hypnosis” or, even less, “self-hypnosis.” 

ANDRÉ M. WEITZENHOFFER 


[Directly related are the entries Persuasion and Suc- 
GESTION. Other relevant material may be found in 
ATTENTION; ATTITUDES, article on ATTITUDE CHANGE; 
Paty; Rove, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; 
Steer; and in the biographies of Hutt. and Mus- 
MER.) 
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HYPOTHESIS TESTING 


The formulation of hypotheses and their testing 
through observation are essential steps in the scien- 
tific process. A detailed discussion of their role in 
the development of scientific theories is given by 
Popper (1934). On the basis of observational evi- 
dence, a hypothesis is either accepted for the time 
being (until further evidence suggests modifica- 
tion) or rejected as untenable. (In the latter case, 
it is frequently desirable to indicate also the direc- 
tion and size of the departure from the hypothesis.) 

It is sometimes possible to obtain unequivocal 
evidence regarding the validity of a hypothesis. 
More typically, the observations are subject to 
chance variations, such as measurement or sam- 
pling errors, and the same observations could have 
occurred whether the hypothesis is true or not, 
although they are more likely in one case than in 
the other. It then becomes necessary to assess the 
strength of the evidence and, in particular, to de- 
cide whether the deviations of the observations 
from what ideally would be expected under the 
hypothesis are too large to be attributed to chance. 
This article deals with methods for making such 
decisions: the testing of statistical hypotheses. 

Probability models. A quantitative evaluation 
of the observational material is possible only on 
the basis of quantitative assumptions regarding the 
errors and other uncertainties to which the obser- 
vations are subject. Such assumptions are conveni- 
ently formulated in terms of a probability model 
for the observations. In such a model, the observa- 
tions appear as the values of random variables, and 
the hypothesis becomes a statement concerning 
the distribution of these variables [see PROBABILITY, 
article on FORMAL PROBABILITY). 

The following are examples of some simple basic 
classes of probability models. Some of the most 
important applications of these models are to sam- 
ples drawn at random from large populations and 
Possibly subject to measurement errors. 

Example 1—binomial model. If X is the num- 
ber of successes in n independent dichotomous 
trials with constant probability p of “success,” then 
X has a binomial distribution. This model is ap- 
plicable to large (nominally infinite) populations 
whose members are of two types (voters favoring 
one of two candidates, inmates of mental institu- 
tions who are or are not released within one year) 
of which one is conventionally called “success” and 
the other “failure.” The trials are the drawings of 
the n members of the population to be included 
in the sample. This model is realistic only if the 


population is large enough so that the n drawings 
are essentially independent. 

Example 2—binomial two-sample model. To 
compare two proportions referring to two different 
(large) populations (voters favoring candidate A 
in two different districts, mental patients in two 
different institutions), a sample is drawn from 
each population. If the sample sizes are m and n, 
the observed proportions in the samples are X/m 
and Y/n, and the proportions in the populations 
are p, and p., then the model may assume that 
X and Y have independent binomial distributions. 
The same model may also be applicable when two 
samples are drawn from the same large population 
and subjected to different treatments. 

Example 3—multinomial model. If a sample 
of size n is drawn from a (large) population whose 
members are classified into k types and the num- 
ber of members in the sample belonging to each 
type is X., X., respectively, then an appropri- 
ate model may assign to (X..., X+) a multino- 
mial distribution. 

Example 4—normal model. If Z. . Z, are 
measurements of the same characteristic taken on 
the n members of a sample (for example, test 
scores on a psychological test for n subjects or 
skull width for n skulls), an appropriate model may 
assume that Z,,---,Z, are independently and nor- 
mally distributed with common mean p and vari- 
ance . 

Example 5—normal two-sample model. To 
study the effect of a treatment (for example, the 
effect of training or of a drug on a test score) two 
independent samples may be obtained, of which 
the first serves as control (is not treated) and the 
second receives the treatment. If the measure- 
ments of the untreated subjects are x. X, and 
those of the treated subjects are Y,, --- V., it may 
be reasonable to assume that X.... ., X.; VI , 
Y, are all independently normally distributed—the 
X’s with mean px and variance on, the Y’s with 
mean ur and variance og. Frequently it may be 
realistic to make the additional assumption that 
o} = o, that the variance of the measurements is 
not affected by the treatment. 

Example 6—nonparametric one-sample model. 
If the normality assumption in example 4 cannot 
be justified, it may instead be assumed only that 
Zi, „ Z, are independently distributed, each ac- 
cording to the same continuous distribution, F, 
about which no other assumption is made. 

Example 7—nonparametric two-sample model. 
If che normality assumption in example 5 cannot 
be justified, it may instead be assumed only that 
Xin, Xu, Vi, , V, are independently distrib- 


uted, the X's according to a continuous distribution 
F. the Ys according to G. It may be realistic to 
suppose that the treatment has no effect on the 
shape or spread of the distribution but only on its 
location. 

In a testing problem the model is never com- 
pletely specified, for if there were no unknown 
element in the model, it would be known whether 
the hypothesis is true or false, One is thus dealing 
not with a single model but rather with a class of 
models, say fl. For example, in a problem for which 
the models of example 1 are appropriate, f may 
consist of all binomial models corresponding to 
n trials and with p having any value between 0 and 
1. If the model is specified except for certain 
parameters (the probabilities p.. e in exam- 
ple 3, the mean, ji, and the variance, g*, in example 
4), the class N is called parametric; otherwise, as 
in examples 6 and 7, it is nonparametric [see 
NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICS], 

Statistical hypotheses. A hypothesis, when ex- 
pressed in terms of a class of probability models, 
becomes a statement imposing additional restric- 
tions on the class of models or on the distributions 
specified by the models. 

Example 8. The hypothesis that the probability 
p. of a cure with a new treatment is no higher 
than the probability p, of a cure with the standard 
treatment, in the model of example 2, states that 
the parameters p,, p: satisfy H: p: <p. 

Example 9. Consider the hypothesis that the 
rate at which a rat learns to run a maze is un- 
affected by its having previously learned to run a 
different maze. If X... X. denote the learning 
times required by m control rats who have not 
previously run a maze and V.. , Y, denote the 
learning times of n rats with previous experience 
on another maze, and if the model of example 7 
is assumed, then the hypothesis of no effect states 
that the distributions F and G satisfy H: G =F. 
(Since, as in the present example, hypotheses fre- 
quently state the absence of an effect, a hypothesis 
under test is sometimes referred to as the null 
hypothesis.) 

Hypotheses about a single parameter. Hypoth- 
eses in parametric classes of models frequently 
concern only a single parameter, such as pi in ex- 
ample 4 or py — px in example 5, the remaining 
parameters being “nuisance parameters.” The most 
common hypotheses concerning a single parameter 
6 either (a) completely specify the value of the 
parameter, for example, state that p = ł} in exam- 
ple 1, that E = 0 in example 4, or that py — px = 0 
in example 5—in general, such a hypothesis states 
that 6 = 6, where 0, is the specified value; or 
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(b) state that the parameter does not exceed (or 
does not fall short of) a specified value, for exam- 
ple, the hypothesis p < in example 1 or p: ~ pr SO 
in example 5—the general form of such a hypoth- 
esis is Hi: A < e, (or Hy: OF .). 

Two other important, although not quite so com- 
mon, hypotheses state (c) that the parameter @ 
does not differ from a specified value 9, more than 
a given amount å: . < A or, equivalently, that 
# lies in some specified interval a S8 < b; or (d) 
that the parameter 9 lies outside some specified 
interval. 

Hypotheses about several parameters. In a 
parametric model involving several parameters, the 
hypothesis may of course concern more than one 
parameter. Thus, in example 3, one may wish 
to test the hypothesis that all the probabilities 
Pi. °°". Pa have specified values. In example 5, the 
hypothesis might state that the point (Ar. Ar) lies 
in a rectangle H: a, < a, b, © py © h., or that 
it lies in a circle H: (, ) + (py = tc. 


ete. 

Hypotheses in nonparametric models. The 
variety of hypotheses that may arise in nonpara- 
metric models is illustrated by the following 
hypotheses, which have often been considered in 
connection with examples 6 and 7. In example 6, 
(1) F is the normal distribution with zero mean 
and unit variance; (2) F is a normal distribution 
(mean and variance unspecified); and (3) F is 
symmetric about the origin. In example 7, (1) G = 
F; (2) G(x) < F(x) for all x; and (3) for no x do 
G(x) and F(x) differ by more than a specified 
value 4. 

Simple and composite hypotheses. A hypoth- 
esis, by imposing restrictions on the original class 
N of models, defines the subclass Ny of those mod- 
els of N that satisfy the restrictions. If the hypoth- 
esis H completely specifies the model, so that Ny 
contains only a single model, then H is called 
simple; otherwise it is composite. Examples of 
simple hypotheses are the hypothesis p = 4 in ex- 
ample 1 and the hypothesis that F is the normal 
distribution with zero mean and unit variance in 
example 6. Examples of composite hypotheses are 
the hypothesis p, < p, in example 2, the hypothesis 
u 0 in example 4 when g? is unknown, and the 
hypothesis that F is a normal distribution (mean 
and variance unspecified) in example 6. 

Tests of A test of a hypothesis H 
is a rule that specifies for each possible set of 
values of the observations whether to accept or 
reject H, should these particular values be observed. 
It is therefore a division of all possible sets of values 
(the so-called sample space) into two groups: 
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those for which the (null) hypothesis will be ac- 
cepted (the acceptance region) and those for 
which it will be rejected (the rejection region or 
critical region). 

Tests are typically defined in terms of a test 
statistic T, extreme values of which are highly 
unlikely to occur if H is true but are not surprising 
if H is false. To be specific, suppose that large 
values of T (and no others) are surprising if H is 
true but are not surprising if it is false. It is then 
natural to reject H when T is sufficiently large, 
say when 


(1) T >c; 


where c is a suitable constant, called the critical 
value. 

The above argument shows that the choice of 
an appropriate test does not depend only on the 
hypothesis. The choice also depends on the ways 
in which the hypothesis can be false, that is, on 
the models of Q not satisfying H (not belonging to 
%); these are called the alternatives (or alterna- 
tive hypotheses) to H. Thus, in example 8, the 
alternatives consist of the models of example 2 
satisfying p: pi; in example 9, they consist of 
the models of example 7 satisfying G # F. 

The following two examples illustrate how the 
choice of the values of T for which H is rejected 
and the choice of T itself depend on the class of 
alternatives. 

Example 10, Consider in example 1 the hypoth- 
esis H: p=} and the three different sets of alter- 
natives: p is less than 4, p is greater than 4, or pis 
different from (either less or greater than) 1. Since 
one expects the proportion X/n of successes to be 
close to p, it is natural to reject H against the alter- 
native p < 4 if X/n is too small. (Very small values 
of X/n would be surprising under H but not under 
the alternatives.) Similarly, one would reject H 
against the alternative p> 4 if X/n is too large. 
Finally, H would be rejected against the alternative 
p if X/n is either too large or too small, for 
example, if |(X/n) — 4| > c. 

Alternatives of the first two types of this exam- 
ple and the associated tests are called one-sided; 
those corresponding to the third type are called 
two-sided. 

Example 11. In example 7, consider the hy- 
pothesis H: G=F that the Y’s and X’s have the 
same distribution against the alternatives that the 
Y's tend to be larger than the X’s. A standard test 
for this problem is based on the Wilcoxon statistic, 
W, which counts the number among the mn pairs 
(X., V/) for which Y; exceeds X.. The hypothesis 


is rejected if W is too large [see NONPARAMETRIC 
STATISTICS]. 

Suppose instead that the alternatives to H state 
that the Y’s are more spread out than the X’s, or 
only that G and F are unequal without specifying 
how they differ. Then W is no longer an appropri- 
ate test statistic, since very large (or small) values 
of W are not necessarily more likely to occur under 
such alternatives than under the hypothesis. 

Significance. To specify the test (1) com- 
pletely, it is still necessary to select a critical value. 
This selection is customarily made on the basis of 
the following consideration. The values T > c, for 
which the hypothesis will be rejected, could occur 
even if the hypothesis H were true; they would 
then, however, be very unlikely and hence very sur- 
prising. A measure of how surprising such values 
are under H is the probability of observing them 
when H is true. This probability, P„(T >c), is 
called the significance level (or size) of the test. 
The traditional specification of a critical value is 
in terms of significance level. A value « (typically 
a small value such as .01 or .05) of this level is 
prescribed, and the critical value c is determined 
by the equation 


(2) PV (TRS) = a. 


Values of T that are greater than or equal to c, 
and for which the hypothesis is therefore rejected, 
are said to be (statistically) significant at level a. 
This expresses the fact that although such extreme 
values could have occurred under H, this event is 
too unlikely (its probability being only a) to 
be reasonably explained by random fluctuations 
under H, 

Tests and hypotheses suggested by data. In 
stating that the test determined by (1) and (2) re- 
jects the hypothesis H with probability « when H 
is true, it is assumed that H and the rejection 
region (1) were determined before the observations 
were taken. If, instead, either the hypothesis or the 
test was suggested by the data, the actual signifi- 
cance level of the test will be greater than a, since 
then other sets of observations would also have led 
to rejection. In such cases, the prescribed signifi- 
cance levels can be obtained by carrying out the 
test on a fresh set of data. There also exist certain 
multiple-decision procedures that permit the test- 
ing, at a prescribed level, of hypotheses suggested 
by the data [see LINEAR HYPOTHESES, article on 
MULTIPLE COMPARISONS]. 

Determination of critical value. The actual 
determination of c from equation (2) for a given 
value of a is simple if there exists a table of the 


distribution of T under H. In cases where a com- 
plete table is not available, selected percentage 
points of the distribution, that is, the values of c 
corresponding to selected values of a, may have 
been published. If, instead, c has to be computed, 
it is frequently convenient to proceed as follows. 

Let t be the observed value of the test statistic T. 
Then the probability 4 of obtaining a value at least 
as extreme as that observed is called the signifi- 
cance probability (also P-value, sample significance 
level, and descriptive level of significance) of the 
observed value t and is given by 


(3) P,(T 2t) d. 


For the observed value t, the hypothesis is rejected 
if t>c (and hence if à <a) and is otherwise ac- 
cepted. By computing 4, one can therefore tell 
whether H should be rejected or accepted at any 
given significance level a from the rule 


(4) reject H if â < a; accept H if å > a. 


This rule, which is equivalent to the test defined by 
(1) and (2), requires only the computation of the 
probability (3); this is sometimes more conveni- 
ent than determining c from (2). 

When publishing the result of a statistical test, 
it is good practice to state not only whether the 
hypothesis was accepted or rejected at the chosen 
significance level (particularly since the choice of 
level is typically rather arbitrary) but also to pub- 
lish the significance probability. This enables others 
to perform the test at the level of their choice by 
applying (4). It also provides a basis for combining 
the results of the test with those of other inde- 
pendent tests that may be performed at other times. 
(Various methods for combining a number of inde- 
pendent significance probabilities are discussed by 
Birnbaum 1954.) If no tables are available for the 
distribution of T but the critical values c of (2) are 
tabled for a number of different levels a, it is de- 
sirable at least to give the largest tabled value a at 
which the observations are nonsignificant and the 
smallest level at which they are significant, for ex- 
ample, “significant at 5 per cent, nonsignificant at 
1 per cent.” Actually, whenever possible, some of 
the basic data should be published so as to permit 
others to carry the statistical analysis further (for 
example, to estimate the size of an effect, to check 
the adequacy of the model, etc.). 

In addition to the above uses, the significance 
probability—by measuring the degree of surprise 
at getting a value of T as extreme as or more ex- 
treme than the observed value t—gives some indi- 
cation of the strength of the evidence against H. 
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The smaller 4 is, the more surprising it is to get 
this extreme a value under H and, therefore, the 
stronger the evidence against H. 

The use of equation (2) for determining c from 
a involves two possible difficulties: 

(a) If H is composite, the left-hand side of (2) 
may have different values for different distribu- 
tions of Ny. In this case, equation (2) is replaced 
by 


(5) maz; P(T 2c) = a; 


that is, the significance level or size is defined as 
the maximum probability of rejection under H. As 
an illustration, let T be Student's t-statistic for test- 
ing H: ur Su in example 5 [see LINEAR HY- 
POTHESES, article on ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE]. Here 
the maximum probability of rejection under H 
occurs when py = px, so that c is determined by 
the condition Pyy.n,.(T > c) = a. This example illus- 
trates the fact that P,(T > c) typically takes on 
its maximum on the boundary between the hy- 
pothesis and the alternatives. 

(b) If the distribution of T is discrete, there 
may not exist a value c for which (2) or (5) holds. 
In practice, it is then usual to replace the origi- 
nally intended significance level by the closest 
smaller (or larger) value that is attainable. In 
theoretical comparisons of tests, it is sometimes 
preferable instead to get the exact value a through 
randomization—namely, to reject H if T>c, to 
accept H if T < c, and if T = c to reject or accept 
with probability p and 1—p respectively, where 
p is determined by the equation P,(T>c) + 
PV T= c) =a. 

Power and choice of level. Suppose that a drug 
is being tested for possible beneficial effect on 
schizophrenic patients, with the hypothesis H stat- 
ing that the drug has no such effect. Then a small 
significance level, by controlling the probability of 
falsely rejecting H when it is true, gives good pro- 
tection against the possibility of falsely conclud- 
ing that the drug is beneficial when in fact it is not. 
The test may, however, be quite unsatisfactory in 
its ability to detect a beneficial effect when one 
exists. This ability is measured by the probability 
of rejecting H when it is false, that is, by the proba- 
bility P,(rejecting H), where A indicates an al- 
ternative to H (in the example, an average effect 
of a given size). This probability, which for tests 
of the form (1) is equal to P,(T > c), is called the 
power of the test against the alternative A. The 
probability of rejecting H and the complementary 
probability of accepting H, as functions of the 
model or of the parameters specifying the model, 


agains the alternatives of interest, If this power is 


it is necessary to find a better test statistic 
improve the basic structure of the procedure, for 
example, by increasing sample size. 

The problem of achieving a balance between sig- 
nificance level and power may usefully be con- 
sidered from a slightly different point of view. A 
test, by deciding to reject or to accept H, may 
come to an erroneous decision in two different 
ways) by rejecting when H is true (error of the 
first kind) or by accepting when H ts false (error 
of the second kind). The probabilities of these two 
kinds of errors are 


Plerror of first kind) 
= P, (false rejection) = a 


PC error of second kind) 
= P, (false acceptance) = 1 — power. 


determines the shape of the test, that is, of the 
rejection region. The problem of selecting T is one 


of an error of the first kind, it gives better protec- 
tion against errors of the second kind. The mos 
satisfactory level a test against a particular alterna- 
tive A is therefore the test that. subject to (5), 
maximizes the power against A: the most power- 
ful level a test against A. 

The fundamental result underlying all deriva 
tions of optimum tests is the Neyman-Pearson 
lemma, which states that for testing a simple hy- 
pothesis against a particular alternative A, the 
statistic T of the most powerful test is given for 
each possible set x of the observations by 


(8) TBS 


(or by any monotone function of T). where P, and 
Pu denote the probabilities (or probability densi- 
ties) of x under A and H respectively. 

In most problems there are many alternatives to 
H. For example, if the hypothesis specifies that a 
treatment has no effect and the alternatives specify 
that it has a beneficial effect, a different alternative 
will correspond to each possible size of this effect. 
If it happens that the same test is simultancously 
most powerful against all possible alternatives, this 
test is said to be uniformly most powerful (UMP). 
However, except for one-tailed tests (and for tests 


Specified interval) in the simplest one-parameter 
models, a UMP test typically does not exist; in- 
stead, different tests are most powerful against 
different alternatives. 

If a UMP test does not exist, tests may be sought 
with somewhat weaker optimum properties. One 
may try, for example, to find a test that is UMP 
among all tests possessing certain desirable sym- 
metry properties or among all unbiased tests, a test 
being unbiased if its power never falls below the 
level of significance, Many standard tests have one 
or the other of these properties. 

A general method of test construction that fre- 
quently leads to satisfactory results is the likelihood 
ratio method, which in analogy to (8) defines T by 


max, P(x) 

9 . 

(9) T mar, PG) 

Here the denominator is the maximum probability 
of x when H is true, while the numerator is the 
over-all maximum of this probability. If the numer- 
ator is sufficiently larger than the denominator, 
this indicates that x has a much higher probability 
under one of the alternatives than under H, and 
it then seems reasonable to reject H when x is ob- 
served. The distribution of the test statistic (9) 
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following two situations provide typical and im. 
pertant examples. 

(a) Suppose a two-sided test of the hypothesis 
Hi = A, rejects H when a test statistic T is either 
too smali or too large. In case of rejection, it is 
usually not enough to conclude that ¢ differs from 
. one would wish to know in addition whether 6 
is less than or greater than @,. Here a throe-decision 
procedure of the following form is called for 


conclude that @ < A, HT Sa 

conclude that @ > A UT > ¢,, 

accept H U <T<e 
The constants c. c. can be determined by spect 


fying the two error probabilities a, = Pa(T c. 
and a, = Pa(T >c), whose sum is equal to the 
error , of the two-sided test that re 
jects for T Sc, and T>e. How the total error 
probability, a, is divided between a, and a, would 
depend on the relative seriousness of the two kinds 
of error involved and on the relative importance of 
detecting when ¢ is in fact less than or greater than 
6. If concern is about equal between values of 
, and values of @<@,, the with 
a, = a, = ja may be reasonable. It is interesting to 
note that this threedectsion procedure may be 
interpreted as the simultaneous application of two 
tests: namely T <c; as a test of the hypothesis 
Hye % A, at level a, and Ty c, as a test of 
HOGA, at level a. 

(b) . 0, denote the (average) effects of 
© treatments, one may wish to test the hypothesis 
ree BAN teal Bambo way appreciable 

case of rejection, one might wish to 
determine which of the #s is largest, or to single 
out those F's that are substantially larger than the 
rest, or to obtain a complete ranking of the @’s, or to 


pro- 
cedure based on t-tests of the type discussed in (a). 
88 ot 
„ > @,) obtained in leads to a 

of the kind desired. In — — 
level, say a’, at which the individual t-test should 
be performed, one must of course relate it to the 
significance level a that one wishes to achieve for 
the original hypothesis H. (For further details and 
reſerences 
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48 HYSTERIA 


pocrates thought that the uterus was a free, per- 
egrinating organ and that its wandering about the 
woman's body caused hysteria. Although he con- 
sidered it a distinct, organic disease, he may have 
sensed its relation to the sexual passions, for he 
recommended marriage as the best remedy. The 
notion that hysteria was a condition limited to 
women was thus firmly established and was not 
seriously challenged until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century by Charcot (Zilboorg 1941). 

During the first ten centuries of Christianity, 
with medical thought stagnating under the authori- 
tarian influence of Galenic concepts, most cases 
of hysteria were probably mistaken for various 
bodily diseases. During the Middle Ages, as the 
attitude toward sickness changed from naturalistic 
to demonotheologic, many cases of hysteria, and 
undoubtedly of organic disease too, were inter- 
preted as manifestations of witchcraft. 

With the flowering of empiricism and science 
during the Renaissance, hysteria was again redis- 
covered as a disease. It is interesting that in the 
eighteenth century its main cause was attributed 
to emotions, passions, and human suggestibility, 
and in the early nineteenth, to organic dysfunction. 
It fell to Charcot, Janet, and Freud to clarify the 
distinction between neurological illness and hyste- 
ria. They showed that hysteria is a condition re- 
sembling physical disease that occurs in persons 
with healthy bodies. If this was hysteria, it is 
evident why it had to be distinguished from malin- 
gering. In theory, this was accomplished by defining 
hysteria as the unconscious imitation of illness, 
and malingering as the conscious imitation of it. 
In practice, the distinction was less easy to make. 

It is only a small step from the psychoanalytic 
view of hysteria, which regards it as a form of 
illness, albeit without physical causation, to the 
communicational view of hysteria, which regards 
it as a form of communication—specifically, as the 
language of illness, The implications of the various 
concepts of hysteria for its epidemiology and ther- 
apy will be discussed later. 


Phenomenology and explanations of hysteria 


What is hysteria? What kind of “thing” is it? 
The most popular view today is that hysteria is a 
disease, Some consider it an organic disease; others, 
a mental disease. 

Organic theory. The idea that hysteria is an 
organic disease has the merit of being logical. 
After all, the hysteric acts sick and looks sick; he 
is manifestly disabled; and he says he is ill. Sup- 
porters of this view argue that people have been 


disabled by many conditions—for example, diabetes 
and neurosyphilis—that were not understood as 
diseases with specifiable physicochemical causes 
and disturbances until recent times. They claim 
that hysteria is another such disease: we under- 
stand only its “mental symptoms,” but in time will 
discover its physicochemical cause (Szasz 1961, 
pp. 91-93). 

Thus, according to the organic theory of hysteria, 
the condition is basically similar to diseases of the 
central nervous system, such as multiple sclerosis, 
In this frame of reference, hysteria is a disease 
that happens to a person: he suffers from it and 
may be cured of it. Logically, this is a sound posi- 
tion. Factually, I consider it false. 

Psychopathological theory. Few behavioral scien- 
tists accept the theory of the organic causation of 
hysteria. Those who consider hysteria an illness 
usually qualify it as a mental illness. Its pathology, 
therefore, is sought not in the patient’s brain or 
body but in his psyche; hence we have various 
hypotheses about the so-called psychopathology of 
hysteria. The specific content of these hypotheses 
varies with the theories of particular schools of 
psychodynamics. There is general agreement, how- 
ever, that hysterical bodily signs represent an un- 
conscious conversion of repressed ideas, feelings, 
or conflicts into symptoms. 

Thus, the psychopathological theory of hysteria 
also regards this condition as a disease, but with 
psychological causes rather than physiological. 
This explanation is weak logically (Ryle 1949) 
and is not adequately testable. 

Communicational theory. Finally, there is the 
communicational theory of hysteria. It is based on 
the proposition that not all types of disability 
should be classified as illness; and, further, that 
so-called hysterical symptoms are a form of com- 
munication and game playing. Hysteria is a game 
with a theme of helplessness and helpfulness, The 
hysteric acts disabled and sick: however, his illness 
is not real, but is merely an imitation of a bodily 
illness. Because the hysteric impersonates the sick 
role, the result is genuine disability. But if we call 
this condition an illness, we use this term meta- 
phorically, whether or not we realize it (Szasz 
1961, pp. 259-279), 

Thus, according to the communicational ap- 
proach to hysteria, the phenomena that the patient 
presents are examined and interpreted not only 
in the context of his past, but in the context of his 
total human situation, Through body language, 
the hysteric communicates with himself and others 
—but especially with those who are willing, and 


often eager, to assume the role of being protective 
and controlling. This explanation is logically sound 
and testable. To date, I consider it our most ade- 
quate theory of hysteria. 


Incidence 


It is appropriate to raise certain questions now, 
such as: Is hysteria the same as it has always been 
or has it changed during the past fifty to eighty 
years? Is it more, or less, common today than it 
was in the past? Our answers will depend, in part, 
on our concept of hysteria. 

It has been widely suggested (for example, by 
Chodoff 1954; Wheelis 1958; and others) that 
hysteria was more common in Austria toward the 
end of the last century than it is in America today. 
The evidence for this view is unconvincing. What 
has changed, without any doubt, is the sociology 
of medical practice. Thus, in the Paris or Vienna 
of the 1880s, persons with bodily complaints were 
seen by general practitioners or neurologists. The 
doctor’s main task was to make a differential di- 
agnosis between organic disease and conversion 
hysteria (and malingering), Today, such patients 
still seek the help of the general practitioner and 
the medical specialist. In the meantime, however, 
there developed a new medical specialty: psychi- 
atry. Because hysterical patients consider them- 
selves medically, not mentally, ill, they do not 
usually consult psychiatrists. 

As psychiatry became a separate discipline. 
hysteria (and other mental disorders) became a 
specifically psychiatric diagnosis (much as, for 
example, myelogenous leukemia is a specifically 
hematologic diagnosis). It is expected, therefore, 
that this diagnosis will be attached to so-called 
psychiatric patients. However, persons who consult 
psychiatrists voluntarily or who are committed to 
their care involuntarily rarely suffer from what 
appears to be bodily illness; more often, they feel 
anguished or they annoy others. Thus, it is true 
that among the contemporary psychiatrist's pa- 
tients hysteria is not a conspicuous complaint. But 
this does not mean that the incidence of hysteria 
in the population at large has decreased. I believe 
it has not. 

The evidence suggests that hysteria is as com- 
mon as ever, and perhaps more so. To be sure, as 
we have noted, persons who imitate illness, or who 
communicate with others in the language of illness, 
do not crowd the psychoanalyst’s private office. In- 
stead they go where—to paraphrase the signs that 
announce Aqui se habla espanol or Ici on parle 
frangais—the sign proclaims, We speak the lan- 
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guage of illness. Where are such signs displayed? 
In the offices of general practitioners, internists, 
dermatologists, neurologists, and so forth; in medi- 
cal clinics, and especially in famous diagnostic 
centers; in clinics where compensation for illness 
is awarded, such as those operated by the Veterans 
Administration; and in the offices of lawyers and 
in courts, where money damages may be sought 
and obtained for illness, both organic and mental, 
real and counterfeit. 

Because of these radical changes during the past 
half century in the sociology of medical and psy- 
chiatric practice, I consider it misleading to speak 
simply of the incidence of hysteria. We must spec- 
ify the particular situation, with respect to the 
social identity of both the observer and the ob- 
served, in which the incidence of the disorder is 
to be established. 


Psychoanalytic theory of hysteria 


Working as a physician, Freud developed his 
theory of hysteria to account for, and to help him 
cope with, some of the practical problems that 
faced him, What were these problems? Here is a 
typical example of one from Breuer and Freud's 
classic work, Studies on Hysteria: 


In the autumn of 1892, I was asked by a doctor I knew 
to examine a young lady who had been suffering for 
more than two years from pains in her legs and who 
had difficulties in walking. . . . All that was apparent 
was that she complained of great pain in walking and 
of being quickly overcome by fatigue both in walking 
and... standing, and that after a short time she had 
to rest, which lessened the pains but did not do away 
with them altogether. . . . I did not find it easy to ar- 
rive at a diagnosis, but I decided for two reasons to 
assent to the one proposed by my colleague, viz. that 
it was a case of hysteria. (Breuer & Freud [1893- 
1895] 1955, pp. 135-136) 


What was wrong with this young woman? Be- 
cause of the absence of neurological and other 
medical illness, and for certain other reasons as 
well, Freud concluded that she suffered from the 
disease called hysteria. How is this disease brought 
into being? This was Freud’s explanation: 


According to the view suggested by the conversion 
theory what happened may be described as follows: 
She repressed her erotic idea from consciousness and 
transformed the amount of its affect into physical sen- 
sations of pain.—We may ask: What is it that turns 
into physical pain here? A cautious reply would be: 
Something that might have become, and should have 
become, mental pain. If we venture a little further and 
try to represent the ideational mechanism into a kind 
of algebraical picture, we may attribute a certain quota 
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of affect to the ideational complex of these erotic feel- 
ings which remained unconscious, and say that this 
quantity (the quota of affect) is what was converted. 
(Breuer & Freud [1893-1895] 1955, p. 166) 


Etiology. The mechanism of the pathogenesis 
of hysteria was subsequently elaborated and re- 
fined by Freud and other psychoanalysts and came 
to include certain other features. According to 
Glover (1939, pp. 140-149), the following etio- 
logical factors are responsible for the occurrence 
and specific content of conversion symptoms: 

(1) Somatic compliance. Symptoms are local- 
ized in accordance with the distribution and fixa- 
tion of body libido; body parts or organs, overli- 
bidinized by previous organic disease or continuous 
hyperfunction, become the media of expression. 

(2) Frustration, introversion, and regression. If 
there is frustration of instinctual drives in adult 
life, the libido tends to turn from reality to fantasy. 
Fantasy is subject to the laws of regression. 

(3) Reactivation of the Oedipus situation. In- 
fantile fantasies, especially those associated with 
the Oedipus complex, are reactivated through re- 
gression. 

(4) Breakdown of repression. Repression, faulty 
to begin with, cannot cope with the additional 
charge of the reactivated infantile fantasies. The 
defense crumbles and the repressed content breaks 
through: the return of the repressed, 

(5) Symptom formation through displacement 
and symbolization. The specific form of conversion 
symptoms is determined partly by the degree of 
genital symbolization of various parts (that is, to 
what extent, for any particular person, parts of 
his body resemble the genital organs); and partly 
by the extent of the person’s unconscious identifi- 
cation with his incestuous objects (that is, parents 
or siblings). “ 

The result is an inhibition or exaggeration of 
bodily functions, giving rise to crippling or painful 
symptoms. These constitute a somatic dramatiza- 
tion of unconscious fantasies. 


Hysteria as communication 


The psychoanalytic theory of hysteria contains 
rudimentary suggestions for a communicational 
approach to this phenomenon. However, a syste- 
matic account of hysteria as language or communi- 
cation was not developed until recently (Szasz 
1961, pp. 115-163). To understand this view re- 
quires acquaintance with certain technical con- 
cepts, which I shall summarize here. 

Anything in nature may or may not be a sign, 
depending on a person’s attitude toward it. A phys- 
ical thing—a chalk mark, a dark cloud, a paralyzed 


arm—is a sign when it appears as a substitute for 
the object for which it stands, with respect to the 
sign user. The three-part relation of sign, object, 
and sign user is called the relation of denotation. 

Classes of signs. Three classes of signs may be 
distinguished: indexical, iconic, and symbolic, or 
conventional, signs. 

In the indexical class belong signs that acquire 
their sign function through a causal connection. 
For example, smoke is a sign of fire and fever a 
sign of infectious disease. 

In the iconic class belong signs that acquire 
their sign function through similarity. For example, 
a photograph is a sign of the person in the picture; 
a map is a sign of the territory it represents. 

In the third class, symbolic, or conventional, 
signs, belong signs that acquire their sign function 
through arbitrary convention and common agree- 
ment—for example, words and mathematical sym- 
bols. Symbols do not usually exist in isolation, but 
are coordinated with each other by a set of rules 
called the rules of language. The entire package, 
consisting of symbols, language rules, and social 
customs of language use, is sometimes referred 
to as the language game. [See SEMANTICS AND 
SEMIOTICS.] 

Hysteria and the language of illness. Communi- 
cational situations may comprise one, two, three, 
or a multitude of people. A semiotic and game- 
playing view of hysteria (Szasz 1961, pp. 115- 
293) does not imply a purely social approach and 
hence a neglect of the intrapersonal dimension 
of the problem. 

For example, hysteria (and other so-called men- 
tal illnesses) may occur in a one-person situation. 
An individual who feels pain in his abdomen and 
concludes, falsely, that he suffers from acute ap- 
pendicitis illustrates this phenomenon. Such a 
person fools himself, not others. He plays a game 
by disguising his personal problem as a medical 
disease. The advantage derived from such a one- 
person game corresponds closely to the psycho- 
analytic idea of primary gain. 

However, since people generally do not live in 
isolation, the interpersonal and social aspects of 
hysterical (hypochondriacal, neurasthenic, etc.) 
communications are of great importance. Indeed, 
it is the complexity of communications among 
people that accounts for much of the complexity 
of hysteria as a so-called clinical syndrome (Szasz 
1957). 

Thus, if a person complains to his physician of 
abdominal pain and insists that it is due to an 
inflamed appendix, even though there is no other 
evidence to support this view, first his interpreta- 


tion will be discredited, and then he himself will 
be discredited. The more he enlarges the social 
situation where he makes this claim, the more he 
risks being seriously discredited (for example, by 
being labeled schizophrenic and committed to a 
mental hospital). In a sense, such a person plays 
a game of fooling others. To the extent that he 
succeeds and is accepted as sick, he derives an 
advantage from his strategy. This advantage corre- 
sponds closely to the psychoanalytic idea of second- 
ary gain. 

From a communicational point of view, the tra- 
ditional problem of differentiating hysteria from 
organic disease becomes one of distinguishing 
iconic signs from indexical ones. The physician 
and psychotherapist observe signs, not diseases— 
the latter being inferences drawn from the former. 
Thus, an analysis based on sign discrimination is 
likely to be more testable, as well as more service- 
able, than one based on disease differentiation. 

How, then, do we distinguish indexical signs 
from iconic signs? This is done by ascertaining 
whether the sign is “given” by a person or “given 
off” by him. Iconic signs resemble conventional 
ones because both are manufactured, more or less 
deliberately, by a person; indexical signs are pas- 
sively given off, rather than actively emitted, by 
the signaling organism. 

Thus, if a person complains of abdominal pain, 
our question is not, Is he suffering from acute ap- 
pendicitis or from hysteria? but rather, Is the pain 
an indexical sign of an inflamed appendix or an 
iconic sign of it? Obviously, it could be both at 
once. It is therefore never possible to make a diag- 
nosis” of hysteria by ruling out organic illness, nor 
a diagnosis of organic illness by ruling out hys- 
teria. Instead, in doubtful cases, both patient and 
physician must decide whether to approach the 
sign as though it were indexical, signaling a dis- 
ease of the body, or as though it were iconic, sig- 
naling a complaint about the self and others. The 
former approach requires adequate medical investi- 
gation, the latter, meaningful communication. 

Implications of a communicative view. I shall 
now list the major implications of a communica- 
tive view of hysteria: 

First, hysteria is a particular type of forgery— 
namely, impersonation of the sick role. 

Second, hysteria is a particular dialect of the 
language of sickness and health. It is a form of 
communication especially appropriate to the medi- 
cal, or related, situation in which a person defines 
himself and is accepted as sick or disabled; those 
about him are then defined complementarily as 
physicians or healers. 
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Third, the language of hysteria is composed of 
iconic signs, is nondiscursive (Langer 1942), and 
hence ambiguous. The meaning the sender intends 
to convey is easily misunderstood or misinterpreted 
by the receiver. This may be useful to the sender, 
the receiver, or both. 

Fourth, the language of hysteria cannot convey 
information accurately, but can induce feeling and 
promote action in others. It is thus a type of rheto- 
ric, that is, a method of persuasion or coercion. 

Rhetoric of hysteria. It is useful to distinguish 
between two types of communication—dialectical 
and rhetorical. The former term refers to attempts 
to explain something; the latter refers to efforts to 
convince someone. 

I have suggested that hysteria is a form of rheto- 
ric. I now wish to substantiate this view. 

What does the hysteric do? Why is he called 
by this name? He complains of pain and suffering; 
he exhibits bodily signs suggesting that he is sick; 
and, finally, he adopts a general style of communi- 
cation that enables him to arouse and alarm those 
about him. He does this by confronting them with 
desperate situations that seem to require immediate 
intervention. 

Why does the hysteric do this? Freud and other 
psychoanalysts have suggested the main answers. 
However, I think there are two additional reasons. 
One is that the subject knows that he has no legit- 
imate ground for making demands on others: he 
therefore resorts to the language of illness. The 
other is that he knows that the language of hys- 
teria is more effective as a rhetorical device than 
everyday speech. The reason for this is simple. 

To identify a person, we use his photograph or 
fingerprint, not a verbal description of his appear- 
ance. The hysteric uses an analogous principle. If 
one person seeks the attention, interest, or help of 
another individual, he can achieve these aims best 
by a dramatic display of messages that say, in 
effect, “I am sick! I am helpless! You must help 
me!” This can be accomplished more effectively 
by displaying the image or the icon of illness—an 
apparently sick body—than by asserting, calmly 
and in everyday language, the suspicion that one 
feels ill and perhaps ought to see a doctor. If one 
picture is worth a thousand words, one hysterical 
symptom is worth two thousand. Herein lies the 
rhetoric of hysteria. 


Therapy of hysteria 

Only in organic medicine can we speak mean- 
ingfully of treatment: a disease can be cured; a 
person can only be changed. 

Does the hysteric want to be changed? Often 
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he does not. Instead, he wants to change others, so 
that they will comply with his wishes more readily. 
This insight, poorly understood and even more 
poorly articulated, led many physicians to conclude 
that such patients were “social parasites” who 
“would . . steal anything conveniently within 
reach, lie, cheat, make work and trouble for 
others... (Rogues de Fursac 1903, p. 317 in 
1920 edition. ). 

Because hysteria is a form of rhetoric, it often 
evokes counter-rhetoric in response. The patient 
tries to coerce through symptoms; the physician 
tries to coerce through hypnosis. The result is 
often a mutually antagonistic, coercive relation- 
ship; sometimes the patient dominates, sometimes 
the doctor, and often the contest ends in a draw. 

It is also possible for the physician, knowingly 
or unwittingly, to treat the hysteric as if he (or 
she) were ill. Such a physician accepts the pa- 
tients communications couched in the language of 
illness and replies in the same idiom. In the past, 
this took the form of mythical diagnoses, like 
uterine retroflexion or focal infection, and of surgi- 
cal treatments whose value lay not in correcting 
abnormal bodily function but in symbolically legit- 
imating the patient's sick role. 

Today, this type of conversation between patient 
and doctor, employing the language of illness, can 
be carried on with greater ease than ever, since 
modern tranquilizing drugs constitute a socially 
accepted form of medical treatment for nonexist- 
ent medical illnesses. By prescribing such drugs, 
the physician acts as if he accepts the hysteric as 
genuinely sick; at the same time, he tries to re- 
press (alter) the symptoms. This may be expedient 
for the therapist and acceptable to the patient. 

Why, then, should we not rejoice in this modern 
approach to the “treatment” of hysteria (and other 
mental disorders)? Because we must remember 
that every “mental” symptom is a veiled outcry of 
anguish. Against what? Against oppression, or 
what the patient experiences as oppression. The 
Oppressed speak in a million tongues—the myriad 
symptoms of hysteria (and mental illness). They 
make use of all the well-tried languages of illness 
and suffering and constantly add tongues newly 
created for special occasions. They need these mar- 
velously complicated linguistic devices, for, at a 
single stroke, they must reveal and conceal them- 
selves. 

What of the psychiatrist or of others who wish 
to help such a person? Should they amplify the 
dissent and help the oppressed shout it aloud? Or 
should they strangle the cry and reoppress the 


fugitive slave? This is the psychiatric therapist's 
moral dilemma (Szasz 1964). 

It is such considerations that led Freud to de- 
velop the psychoanalytic method and others to 
refine it. The psychoanalytic therapy of hysteria 
was thus a moral, rather than a purely medical, 
breakthrough in psychiatry. 

Because hysteria is a form of rhetoric, it tends 
to evoke one of two responses: acceptance or re- 
jection of the idea (and action) that the patient 
seeks to impose on the doctor. Either course leads 
to subsequent difficulties: the first to the doctor's 
inability to treat the patient, the second to an an- 
tagonistic relationship between patient and physi- 
cian. Psychoanalysis seeks to avoid this interper- 
sonal impasse by offering the patient another level 
of discourse. It substitutes dialectic for rhetoric and 
discursive language for nondiscursive. 


Tuomas S. SZASZ 


[See also PsycHosomatic ILLNESS. Other relevant ma- 
terial may be found in PsycHoaNaLysis; and the 
biographies of CHARCOT; Janet.) 
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IBN KHALDUN 


Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), an Arab historian, 
statesman, and judge, was born in Tunis. His fam- 
ily traced its origin to a south Arabian tribe that 
entered Spain in the early years of the Muslim 
conquest. Toward the end of the ninth century, the 
family became known for leadership of revolution- 
ary activities in Seville; some of its members were 
prominent in the administration of the city, and 
one of them distinguished himself in the first half 
of the eleventh century as a mathematician and 
astronomer. About the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Seville was threatened by the Chris- 
tians, the family left for north Africa and eventually 
settled in Tunis, the capital of the Hafsid kingdom. 
The family was granted land holdings, its members 
held administrative posts, and one of them wrote 
a handbook on administration for government of- 
ficials. Perhaps because misfortune beset the 
Hafsids, Ibn Khaldun's grandfather and father re- 
tired to lead quiet lives as scholars and members 
of a local mystic order. 

Economically well-to-do and still patronized by 
the rulers of Tunis, the household in which Ibn 
Khaldun grew up was frequented by the political 
and intellectual leaders of Muslim Spain and the 
Maghreb. His early education included the religious 
disciplines (the Koran, the collection of traditions 
approved by the Malikite school of law which pre- 
vailed in Western Islam, dialectical theology, juris- 
prudence, and mysticism), the philosophic disci- 
plines (logic, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
metaphysics, and politics, including ethics and 
rhetoric), and practical training for government 
service, such as the art of writing official court 
correspondence and handling administrative af- 


fairs. The teacher he admired most during this 
period was the mathematician and philosopher 
Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Abili (1282/3-1356), 
whom he considered the most proficient of his con- 
temporaries in the philosophic disciplines. His 
studies with Abili extended over five years, from 
1347 to 1352. They began with mathematics and 
logic and then branched out to include various 
other philosophic disciplines. Abili introduced him 
to the major works of Avicenna and Averroés and 
acquainted him with the more recent philosophic 
and theological writings of the heterodox ShTites in 
Eastern Islam. Ibn Khaldun's early work (1351) 
provides direct evidence for his philosophic interest 
and ideas during this period. His other early philo- 
sophic works, including treatises on logic and 
mathematics and a number of paraphrases of 
Averroés’ works, have not been recovered as yet. 
His involvement in the political affairs of the 
Maghreb and Muslim Spain began in Fez (the cen- 
ter of political power and cultural life in a region 
that, on the whole, lacked political stability) at the 
court of the Marinid ruler Abū Inan. He was sus- 
pected of plotting against the ruler and was impris- 
oned in 1357, Shortly afterward he helped to 
overthrow Abi ‘Inan’s son and supported the latter's 
uncle Aba Salim; but he failed to consolidate his 
position under the new ruler. In 1362 he moved to 
Granada, the capital of a more cultured and peace- 
ful kingdom which suffered, however, from the mil- 
itary pressure of the Christians to the north and the 
political pressure of the Marinids to the south. He 
was welcomed by the young ruler and his vizier, 
the celebrated writer Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib, to 
whom we owe the revealing characterization of Ibn 
Khaldun as a man who commanded respect and 
was able, unruly, strong-willed, and ambitious to 
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climb to the highest position of leadership. In 1364 
he was sent on an embassy to Pedro el Cruel, king 
of Castile and Léon, to conclude a peace treaty 
between him and the ruler of Muslim Spain. He 
took advantage of his position at the court and 
attempted to instruct the young ruler, with the help 
of his early Philosophic and religious works, to 
which he probably added his views on practical 
politics. Ibn al-Khatib resented this and forced Ibn 
Khaldun to leave Granada, 

He proceeded to Bougie, where his friend, the 
Hafsid prince Abi 'Abd Allah, had gained control. 
This was Ibn Khaldun's third and last venture in 
practical politics. He was in charge of the city's 
affairs for a little over a year, from 1365 to 1366, 
and attempted desperately to consolidate his friend's 
rule. But Abū ‘Abd Allah’s severity, insolence, and 
political impotence, the dissensions among the 
city’s inhabitants, and the ambitions of the rulers 
of the neighboring cities of Constantine and Tlem- 
cen combined to thwart Ibn Khaldūn. Abū Abd 
Allah was defeated by his cousin, losing his life in 
the battle. 

Ibn Khaldun spent the following decade occupied 
kor the most part with research and teaching in 
Baskara and Fez; we have a work on mysticism 
which he wrote during this period (e. 1373-1375). 
He was frequently asked by various local rulers to 
perform special assignments for them, especially 
in connection with their dealings with the nomadic 
and seminomadic tribes of the region, while he on 
his part preferred to dedicate himself to study and 
avoid political activity. While on one of these as- 
signments he decided to withdraw to the castle of 
Ibn Salama (in the Province of Oran), where he 
Spent about four years (1374-1377) oblivious of 


contact with many im- 
portant Persons —ambassadors, officials, rulers, 


tribal chiefs, and scholars — from whom he had 


Western Islam. 


After leaving his retreat in the castle of Ibn 
Salama, Ibn Khaldun Spent four years in Tunis but 
found it difficult to avoid entanglement in Political 
affairs and to devote himself to study and writing. 


In 1382 he left for Egypt, where he spent the last 
25 years of his life. Here he could observe a mature 
and settled society, sophisticated social manners, 
and the effects of deep-rooted traditions and of eco- 
nomic prosperity—all of which presented sharp 
contrasts to the semibarbarous and confused con- 
ditions in the Maghreb, He taught at the al-Azhar 
and other schools in Cairo, was received by the 
ruler and remained active as a courtier, and was 
appointed six times as grand judge of the Malikite 
legal school. But for the most part he devoted him- 
self to research and writing. He consulted new 
books and archival materials not available to him 
in north Africa, traveled and observed the topog- 
raphy of Egypt, western Arabia, and Syria (where 
he met Tamerlane in 1401 ), met learned men from 
many parts of Eastern Islam, and kept revising and 
completing his chief work, especially Book 2, which 
deals with the east. He also continued to add to his 
long “Autobiography,” one of the most extensive in 
Arabic literature, which is complete up to a few 
months before his death (1377-1406). 


Historical work 


He began to write a short “Introduction” ( Muqad- 
dimah) to such a regional history, in which he 
spoke of the practical lessons of history and of its 
“external” and “internal” aspects. He related the 
projected work to earlier universal histories and to 
regional histories dealing with Eastern Islam, While 
he was writing this “Introduction,” he became 
aware of a basic problem that made the plan of 
a regional history unfeasible: to understand the 
nature and causes of historical events, it is neces- 
sary to have correct information; but to be able to 
distinguish correct information from false it is 
necessary to know the nature and causes of these 
events. Ibn Khaldun conducted a critical investiga- 
tion of the works of previous Muslim historians and 
found that they had not possessed such knowledge 
or else they had not formulated it. He surveyed dis- 
ciplines other than historiography, especially rhet- 
oric, political science, and jurisprudence, and found 
that they too did not present a coherent account of 
the nature and causes of historical events. He him- 
self had to create a new “science” to deal specifi- 
cally with the “internal” aspect of history and to 
define its principles, method, subject matter, and 
purpose. Therefore he abandoned the early draft of 
the “Introduction,” a portion of which can still be 
recognized in the final version that we have today 
([1377a] 1858, vol. 1, pp. 51-52), 

The new science was to be based on a compre- 
hensive Study of the data furnished by the history 
of the world from its intelligible beginnings to his 


own time. In its final form, the “History” (Kitab 
al-Ibar 1377-1382) is divided into a Preface, 
an Introduction, and Books 1, 2, and 3. The Intro- 
duction deals with the problem of history in gen- 
eral; it was written in 1377, with a few revisions 
and additions made later when Ibn Khaldin was 
in Egypt. Book 1 contains the new science; it was 
written in 1377 but underwent numerous revisions 
and changes throughout the rest of Ibn Khaldin’s 
life. The Preface, the Introduction, and Book 1 
came to be known as the “Introduction” (Mugad- 
dimah). Book 2 contains a universal history down 
to Ibn Khaldiin’s own time; a skeleton of this book 
was written in Tunis between 1377 and 1382 and 
then extensively expanded and rewritten in Egypt 
(1377-1382a). Book 3, the originally planned his- 
tory of Western Islam, was written in Tunis be- 
tween 1377 and 1382, with some additions made 
in Egypt (1377-1382b). 

Although in its final form Ibn Khaldin’s “His- 
tory” was expanded to include the new science of 
culture (Book 1) and a universal history (Book 2), 
the chief interest of the work as a whole continues 
to center on the history of the contemporary 
Maghreb, in which the “History” culminates and 
which is Ibn Khaldin’s main contribution to his- 
torical scholarship. Ibn Khaldin conceived of his 
own time and region as having a crucial place in 
world history. He divided world history into four 
major epochs or ages, each dominated by a group 
of nations and having its own characteristic con- 
ditions: political organizations, arts, languages, 
habits, conventions, and so forth ([1377a] 1858, 
vol. 1, pp. 44-45, 51-53). The third epoch started 
in the seventh century with the rise of Islam and 
of the Arabs; in the eleventh century the rule of 
the Arabs was challenged by the Turks in the east, 
the Berbers in the Maghreb, and the Christian 
Franks in the north, and by the fourteenth century 
this third epoch had come to a close and a new and 
fourth epoch had begun. Eastern Islam was deep- 
rooted in cultural traditions and resisted the 
changes leading to the end of the third epoch. In 
the Maghreb, where cultural traditions were more 
superficial, the end of the third epoch came sooner; 
by the middle of the fourteenth century the condi- 
tions characteristic of the third epoch had disap- 
peared completely and a new epoch had already 
begun, which would eventually have radically new 
cultural characteristics. But because the new epoch 
was then still in its infancy, Ibn Khaldũn could not 
easily describe it in a manner that would take all its 
potentialities into account. This difficulty, which 
seems to have directed his attention to the necessity 
of undertaking a comprehensive study of the begin- 
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nings of earlier epochs and their subsequent devel- 
opments, in turn led him to the discovery of the 
new science of culture or the comparative and 
descriptive account of the rise and decline of cul- 
tures in general. However, his chief purpose re- 
mained that of describing and making intelligible 
the beginnings of the new epoch. This led him to 
place special emphasis on historical beginnings in 
general and to pay particular attention to the physi- 
cal conditions that surround and influence the 
emergence of culture. 


Science of culture 


Ibn Khaldan’s major contribution to the history 
of social thought is his new science of culture 
(‘umran). The genesis of this science can be traced 
in the Preface, the Introduction, and. Book 1 
(11377a) 1858, vol. 1, pp. 1-8, 8-55, and 56-68, 
respectively), which present a systematic critique 
of Islamic historiography and of the Islamic legal— 
religious disciplines that provided traditional re- 
ligious Islamic historiography with its principles 
and method. The aim of this critique is to show 
that to write history properly one must have knowl- 
edge of the nature and causes of historical events, 
their permanence and change, and their homoge- 
neity and heterogeneity; this knowledge should 
provide the basis for the examination of reported 
information. While errors are inherent in historical 
accounts for a number of reasons (i.e., partisan- 
ship, overconfidence in the sources, failure to under- 
stand the intention of the reports, unfounded cred- 
ulousness, failure to understand the events in their 
proper context, and interest in gaining favor with 
the powerful and the influential), the most signifi- 
cant cause of error is “ignorance of the nature and 
modes of culture” ({1377a] 1858, vol. 1, p. 57). 
In a carefully structured dialectical argument and 
through the examination of carefully chosen histor- 
ical examples, Ibn Khaldun showed the need for a 
systematically organized body of rational knowledge 
about the nature and causes of historical events in 
general and about human culture—the sum of all 
conventionalized social habits, institutions, and 
arts. He found two rational disciplines that dealt 
with problems similar to those of the new science: 
rhetoric and political science. But while the final 
end of rhetoric is to sway the multitude and that 
of political science is to order the city, the new 
science would be concerned primarily with under- 
standing the nature and causes of actual historical 
events, and it would serve as a tool for rectifying 
reports about such events. Since history is a prac- 
tical art useful to the statesman, the final end of 
the science of culture is to help produce the kind 
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of history needed for excellence in the art of ruling; 
thus, the science of culture would contribute to the 
final end of political science. 

Ibn Khaldun proceeded next to expound the prin- 
ciples upon which he intended to construct the 
new science. In section 1 of Book 1 ([1377a] 1858, 
vol. 1, pp. 69-220), entitled “On Human Culture 
in General,” he presented six such principles: 
(1) man’s need for association (the evidence for 
this proposition is drawn from the investigations 
of animal and human nature conducted in natural 
philosophy); (2) the distribution of culture on 
earth; (3) the physical-geographical basis of cul- 
ture: the temperate and intemperate zones and the 
influence of the climate on the physical character- 
istics of human beings: (4) the influence of the 
climate on man’s moral habits; (5) the effects of 
the abundance and scarcity of food on men’s bodies 
and habits (in points 2 to 5 Ibn Khaldun simply 
restated the conclusions of the various branches 
that make up traditional natural philosophy, includ- 
ing geography and medicine): and (6) the classes 
of men who perceive the unseen by natural disposi- 
tion or by effort: Ibn Khaldan’s own explanation of 
prophecy, soothsaying, dream vision, divination, 
magic, and so on, in this discussion is based on the 
natural properties of the human soul. All the prin- 
ciples of Ibn Khaldiin’s science of culture are 
derived from traditional natural philosophy. His 
claim that the conclusions of the new science were 
natural, demonstrative, and necessary was to a 
large measure based on the fact that he considered 
all the principles of the new science to have these 
characteristics, He consciously avoided principles 
that were mere guesses, opinions, or generally ac- 
cepted notions. 

While Ibn Khaldun admitted that the final end 
of the new science—that is, the rectification of 
historical reports—was not particularly noble, he 
asserted that “the problems it treats are noble 
in themselves and within their proper sphere” 
([1377a] 1858, vol. 1, p. 63). He divided the sub- 
ject matter of the new Science into five major 
problems, which are discussed in sections 2-6 of 
Book 1, Starting from what is prior or necessary 
and natural: (1) primitive culture and its transi- 
tion to civilized culture; (2) the state; (3) the 
city; (4) practical arts and crafts; and (5) the 
sciences, These problems are treated genetically, 
analytically, and teleologically: the “efficient cause” 
of culture is social solidarity (‘asabiyya); the or- 
ganizing principle or “form” of culture is the state; 
and the “ends” of the State are the good of the ruler 
in this world, the good of the ruled in this world, 
and the good of the ruled in the world to come. He 


placed emphasis on the typical movement from 
primitive to civilized culture, which in turn de- 
clines and reverts to primitive culture—a cycle of 
birth, growth, and old age analogous to the life 
of individual human beings. He saw this “natural” 
cycle most clearly in those regions of north Africa 
and the Near East which are situated between the 
desert and settled culture, and he was aware that 
it does not obtain universally or at all times. In 
isolated regions in the intemperate zones, primi- 
tive cultures may persist over long periods without 
developing into civilized cultures. In the temperate 
zone, on the other hand, the establishment of cities, 
the development of the arts, and the formation of 
a social solidarity conducive to peaceful coopera- 
tion enable a society to develop and maintain civil- 
ized culture over thousands of years without serious 
interruptions. 


As a partisan of nature and reason, Ibn Khaldan 
belonged to a small but potent group in the Islamic 
community. This group was encouraged and pro- 
tected by some intelligent rulers, and it was able to 
perpetuate itself and make its impact felt even in 
the religious disciplines. Ibn Khaldūn was the only 
representative of this group who made a frontal 
and massive attack on history, one of the fortresses 
of traditional religious learning. He trained a small 
number of students in Egypt, including the great 
historian al-Maqrizi ( 1364-1442). In later times 
his works influenced the study of politics and his- 
tory by scholars in the Maghreb, Egypt, and Tur- 
key; in the eighteenth century he was discovered 
by Western orientalists and, through them, by a 
wider public that saw in him the father, or one of 
the fathers, of modern cultural history and social 
science. 


Mons MAHDI 


[For the historical context of Ibn Khaldūn’s work, see 
HISTORIOGRAPHY, especially the articles on AFRICAN 
HISTORIOGRAPHY and ISLAMIC HISTORIOGRAPHY; 


ISLAM. See also AFRICAN SOCIETY, article on NORTH 
AFRICA.) 
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ID 
See PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


IDEAL TYPES 
See COMMUNITY-SOCIETY CONTINUA; TYPOLO- 


res; and the biography of WEBER, MAX. 


IDENTIFIABILITY, STATISTICAL 
See STATISTICAL IDENTIFIABILITY. 


IDENTIFICATION, POLITICAL 


Of the psychological processes directly relevant 
to political behavior, perhaps none is more perva- 
sive than a person’s identification with a group, 
regardless of whether the group is ostensibly polit- 
ical or not. Examples are an individual's identifica- 
tion with a nation, an ideological movement, a 
political party, a social class, a racial or ethnic 
group, a farm, labor, or veterans’ association, a 
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religious faith, and so on. In its most general sense, 
then, political identification means a person's sense 
of belonging to a group, if that identification in- 
fluences his political behavior, 

An early suggestion of the process, which did 
not, however, use the term “identification,” was 
Marx's observation that the operation of the capi- 
talist system would develop “class consciousness” 
among workers when they were situated where 
they could communicate with one another about 
their common deprivation, as in cities (Bendix & 
Lipset 1953). Wallas (11908) 1962, p. 103) recog- 
nized, but did not define, party identification when 
he observed that a political party is “something 
which can be loved and trusted and which can be 
recognized at successive elections... . 

The term “identification,” in its modern, group 
sense, was first elaborated by Freud (1921). It 
had long been observed that people in crowds tend 
to be irrational, impatient, uninhibited, and credu- 
lous, but Freud felt that the part played by group 
leaders as the object of emotional ties for the 
members of a group had been underestimated, and 
he sought to account for the origin of these emo- 
tions in the individual personality. 

To Freud identification was “the earliest expres- 
sion of an emotional tie with another person” (1921, 
p. 105). A boy identifies with his father as an 
“ego ideal“ someone he would like to be, rather 
than something or someone he would like to have 
(a sexual object). Identification may be ambiva- 
lent, as when the boy is jealous of the father's 
place in the mother’s affections. After infancy the 
propensity to identify is carried over into new situ- 
ations and “may arise with any new perception of 
a common quality shared with some other per- 
son who is not an object of the sexual instinct” 
(p. 108), hence its relevance to group behavior. 
Identification is partial, at times limited to a single 
characteristic of the ideal, and thus applicable to 
multiple identifications in a pluralist society. It is 
variable in force. Freud analyzed, as examples, the 
army, where the soldier takes the commander as 
his ideal but identifies with other soldiers, and the 
church, where Christ is the ideal. “Many equals, 
who can identify themselves with one another, and 
a single person superior to them all—that is the 
situation that we find realized in groups which are 
capable of subsisting” (p. 121). 

Freud thus explained the need and ability of 
individuals to affiliate and the strength of the emo- 
tional ties involved—as essential for the genesis 
of man as a social animal. The infantile origins 
of the process of identification account for its 
operation below the conscious level, for its strength 
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elements. In times of aggravated crises these come 
to the fore to arouse in man a murderous hate of 
“otherness,” which he judges as evil in strangers— 
and in himself. The study of psychosocial identity 
thus calls also for an assessment of the hierarchy 
of positive and negative identity elements present 
in an individual's stage of life and in his historical 
era. 

These are dimensions which will prove indis- 
pensable to the study of identity in the variety of 
disciplines now to be listed. In the meantime, I hope 
to have disposed of the faddish contemporary “defi- 
nition” of identity as the question, “Who am I?” 


Interests and approaches 


Psychiatry and social psychiatry. Intricate life 
processes often reveal themselves first in epidemi- 
ological states of dysfunction. Thus, in our time the 
significance of the identity process first became 
apparent to psychopathologists who recognized 
psychosocial factors in severe disturbances of the 
individual sense of identity (alienation, identity 
confusion, depersonalization ) and to diagnosticians 
of social upheavals who found psychosocial phe- 
nomena at work (role conflict, anomie). 

As the theoretical focus of psychoanalysis shifted 
from “instincts” to “ego,” from defensive to adap- 
tive mechanisms, and from infantile conflict to 
later stages of life, states of acute ego impairment 
were recognized and treated. A syndrome called 
identity confusion (“identity diffusion” proved a 
somewhat ambiguous term) was recognized as 
characterizing neurotic disturbances resulting from 
traumatic events, such as war, internment, and 
migration (Erikson [1950] 1964, pp. 38-45). But 
it also proved to be a dominant feature in develop- 
mental disturbances in adolescence (Erikson 1959, 
pp. 122-146). Identity crises aggravated by social 
and maturational changes can evoke neurotic or 
psychotic syndromes but are found to be diag- 
nosable and treatable as transitory disturbances 
(Blaine & McArthur 1961). Identity confusion, 
furthermore, can also be recognized in pervert- 
delinquent and bizarre—extremist behavior, which 
can assume epidemiological proportions as a result 
of technological changes and population shifts 
(Witmer & Kotinsky 1956), Thus theory, therapy, 
and prevention are seen to lack the proper leverage 
if the need for psychosocial identity is not under- 
stood, and especially if instead the young deviant 
or patient is “confirmed” as a born criminal or 
a lifelong patient by correctional or therapeutic 


agencies (Erikson & Erikson 1957; K. T. Erikson 
1957), 


Child development and anthropology. The 
study of a variety of dysfunctions thus threw light 
on identity formation as the very criterion of psy- 
chosocial functioning at, and after, the conclusion 
of one critical stage of development: adolescence. 
Identity, to be sure, does not originate (and does 
not end) in adolescence: from birth onward the 
child learns what counts in his culture’s space time 
and life plan by the community’s differential re- 
sponses to his maturing behavior, He learns to 
identify with ideal prototypes and to develop away 
from evil ones, But identity formation comes to a 
decisive crisis in youth—a crisis met, alleviated, or 
aggravated by different societies in different ways 
(Lichtenstein 1961; Erikson 1950). 

History and sociology. Historical considerations 
lead back into man’s prehistory and evolution. Only 
gradually emerging as one mankind conscious of 
itself and responsible to and for itself, man has 
been divided into pseudospecies (tribes and na- 
tions, castes and classes), each with its own over- 
defined identity and each reinforced by mortal prej- 
udice against its images of other pseudospecies. 

In history, identifications and identities are 
bound to shift with changing technologies, cul- 
tures, and political systems. Existing or changing 
roles thus must be reassimilated in the psycho- 
social identity of the most dominant and most 
numerous members of an organization. Large-scale 
irreconcilabilities in this ongoing assimilation re- 
sult in identity panic that, in turn, aggravates ir- 
rational aversions and prejudices and can lead to 
erratic violence on a large scale or to widespread 
self-damaging malaise (Stein et al, 1960; Wheelis 
1958). 

The fact that the remnants of “tribalism” in an 
armed and industrialized species can contribute to 
conditions of utmost danger to the survival of the 
species itself is leading to a new consciousness of 
man’s position in his own ongoing history. 

Religion and philosophy. While projecting evil 
otherness on enemies and devils, man has habitu- 
ally assigned a supreme “identity” to deities who 
guarantee, under revealed conditions, his chances 
for individual immortality or rebirth. This tendency 
is a proper subject for psychoanalytic and psycho- 
social investigation only insofar as it reveals the 
psychological and cultural variations of man’s pro- 
jection of his own Striving for omnipotent identity 
on the “Beyond” (Erikson 1958). 

Finally, man’s psychosocial identity has been re- 
lated philosophically to his striving to attain and 
to transcend the pure “I” that remains each indi- 
vidual’s existential enigma. Old and new wisdom 


would suggest that man can transcend only what 
he has affirmed in a lifetime and a generation. 
Here, clinical and social science will concern them- 
selves with the demonstrable, and philosophy with 
the thinkable (Lichtenstein 1963). 

Out of this multiplicity of approaches we will 
now select a few converging themes for more co- 
herent presentation. 


A theory of psychosocial identity 

The identity crisis. In some young people, in 
some classes, at some periods in history, the iden- 
tity crisis will be noiseless; in other people, classes, 
and periods, the crisis will be clearly marked off as 
a critical period, a kind of “second birth,” either 
deliberately intensified by collective ritual and in- 
doctrination or spontaneously aggravated by indi- 
vidual conflict. 

In this day of psychiatric overconcern, it must 
be emphasized that crisis here does not mean a 
fatal turn but rather (as it does in drama and in 
medicine) a crucial time or an inescapable turning 
point for better or for worse. “Better” here means 
a confluence of the constructive energies of indi- 
vidual and society, as witnessed by physical grace, 
mental alertness, emotional directness, and social 
“actualness.” “Worse” means prolonged identity 
confusion in the young individual as well as in the 
society which is forfeiting the devoted application 
of the energies of youth. But worse can ultimately 
lead to better: extraordinary individuals, in re- 
peated crises, create the identity elements of the 
future (Erikson 1958). 

Identity closure and “ideology.” In the individ- 
ual, the normative identity crisis is brought about 
by contemporaneous and indivisible developments 
that have received uneven attention in various 
fields of inquiry. The “growing together” of late 
adolescence results in increasingly irreversible con- 
figurations of physical and sexual type, of cog- 
nitive and emotional style, and of social role. Sex- 
ual maturation drives the individual toward more 
or less regressive, furtive, or indiscriminate con- 
tact; yet the fatefulness of a narrowing choice of 
more permanent partners becomes inescapable. All 
of this is strongly related to maturing patterns of 
cognition and judgment. Inhelder’s and Piaget's 
studies (1955) suggest that only in adolescence 
can man “reverse” in his mind a sequence of events 
in such a way that it becomes clear why what did 
happen had to happen. Thus, the irreversibility of 
consequences (more or less intended, more or less 
“deserved” ) becomes painfully apparent. With such 
cognitive orientation, then, the young person must 
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make or “make his own” a series of personal, occu- 
pational, and ideological choices. 

At the same time, an unconscious integration of 
all earlier identifications must take place. Children 
have the nucleus of a separate identity early in life; 
often they are seen to defend it with precocious 
self-determination against pressures which would 
make them overidentify with one or both of their 
parents. In fact, what Clinical literature describes 
as identification is usually neurotic overidentifica- 
tion. The postadolescent identity must rely, to be 
sure, on all those earlier identifications that have 
contributed to a gradual alignment of the individ- 
ual's instinctual make-up with his developing en- 
dowment and the tangible promise of future oppor- 
tunities, But the wholeness of identity is more than 
the sum of all earlier identifications and must be 
supported by a communal orientation which we will 
call ideological. A living ideology is a systematized 
set of ideas and ideals which unifies the striving 
for psychosocial identity in the coming generation, 
and it remains a stratum in every man’s imagery 
whether it remains a “way of life” or becomes a 
militant “official” ideology [see InEoLoGy]. An ideo- 
logical world view may be transmitted in dogmatic 
form by special rites, inductions, or confirmations; 
or society may allow youth to experiment for speci- 
fied periods (1 have called them psychosocial mora- 
toria) under special conditions (Wanderschaft, 
frontier, colonies, service, college, etc.). 

Fidelity. Sooner or later, the young individual 
and the functioning society must join forces in that 
combination of loyalty and competence which may 
best be termed fidelity (Erikson 1963). This may 
be realized by the involvement of youth as benefi- 
ciaries and renewers of tradition, workers and in- 
novators in technology, critics and rejuvenators of 
style and logic, and rebels bent on the destruction 
of hollow form in such experience as reveals the 
essence of the era. For contemporaries, it is often 
difficult to discern the vital promise of a new and 
more inclusive identity or to assess the specific 
alienation inherent in a historical period: there are 
prophetic voices in all eras which make a profes- 
sion of ascribing man’s existential self-estrange- 
ment to the sins of the time [see ALIENATION]. 

Obviously, an era’s identity crisis is least severe 
in that segment of youth which is able to invest its 
fidelity in an expanding technology and thus evolves 
new and competent types and roles. Today, this 
includes the young people in all countries who can 
fit into and take active charge of technical and 
scientific development, learning thereby to identify 
with a life-style of invention and production, Youth 
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There are, however, periods in history which are 
relative identity vacuums and in which three forms 
of human aggravate each other: fears 
aroused by discoveries and inventions (including 
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IDEOLOGY 


1. THE CONCEPT AND FUNCTION 
or IDEOLOGY 

TI, IDEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL 
SYSTEM 


Edward Shils 
Harry M. Johnson 


I 
THE CONCEPT AND FUNCTION OF IDEOLOGY 


Ideology is one variant form of those compre- 
hensive patterns of cognitive and moral beliefs 
about man, society, and the universe in relation to 
man and society, which flourish in human societies. 
Outlooks and creeds, systems and movements of 
thought, and programs are among the other types 
of comprehensive patterns which are to be distin- 
guished from ideology. 

These comprehensive patterns differ from each 
other in their degree of (a) explicitness of formu- 
lation; (b) intended systemic integration around 
a particular moral or cognitive belief; (c) acknowl- 
edged affinity with other past and contemporaneous 
patterns; (d) closure to novel elements or varia- 
ations; (e) imperativeness of manifestation in 
conduct; (f) accompanying affect; (g) consensus 
demanded of those who accept them; (h) au- 
thoritativeness of promulgation; and (i) association 
with a corporate body intended to realize the pat- 
tern of beliefs. 

Ideologies are characterized by a high degree of 
explicitness of formulation over a very wide range 
of the objects with which they deal; for their ad- 
herents there is an authoritative and explicit pro- 
mulgation. As compared with other patterns of 
beliefs, ideologies are relatively highly systematized 
or integrated around one or a few pre-eminent 
values, such as salvation, equality, or ethnic purity. 
They are more insistent on their distinctiveness 
from, and unconnectedness with, the outlooks, 
creeds, and other ideologies existing in the same so- 
ciety; they are more resistant to innovations in their 
beliefs and deny the existence or the significance 
of those which do occur, Their acceptance and 
promulgation are accompanied by highly affective 
overtones. Complete individual subservience to the 
ideology is demanded of those who accept it, and 
it is regarded as essential and imperative that their 
conduct be completely permeated by it. Consensus 
among all those who affirm their adherence is 
likewise demanded; all adherents of the ideology 
are urgently expected to be in complete agreement 
with each other, A corporate collective form is re- 
garded as the mode of organization of adherents 
appropriate for maintaining discipline among those 


already committed and for winning over or dom- 
inating others. 


Outlooks tend to lack one authoritative and ex- 
plicit promulgation. They are pluralistic in their 
internal structure and are not systematically inte- 
grated. Lacking an authoritative promulgation, out- 
looks are more open to the entry and inclusion of 
elements from other outlooks and alien creeds than 
are ideologies or even creeds. Outlooks contain 
within themselves a variety of creeds, which differ 
from each other by divergent emphasis on different 
elements in the outlook; creeds tend, therefore, to 
be in conflict with each other on particular issues, 
while in many respects they accept the prevailing 
encompassing outlook of the society in which they 
exist. The vagueness and diffuseness of outlooks 
and—to a lesser extent—creeds are paralleled by 
the unevenness of the pressure for their observance 
in action. In expression, outlooks are relatively un- 
affective. They are also less demanding of consen- 
sus among their bearers than ideologies are. 

Ideologies, especially in their incipient stage, are 
not usually espoused by the incumbents and cus- 
todians of the central institutional and value sys- 
tems. In contrast, outlooks and their subsidiary 
creeds are the characteristic patterns of belief in 
those sections of the society which affirm or accept 
the existing order of society. Rulers and those elites 
associated with them in the conduct of the central 
institutional systems tend to espouse the outlook 
and one or several of the creeds which seek to give 
a more definite promulgation to certain elements 
of the prevailing outlook. Creeds which become 
alienated from the central institutional system tend 
to acquire the formal properties of ideologies. 
Whereas outlooks (e.g., Buddhism, Protestant- 
ism) bear only a very loose relationship with con- 
duct, creeds ( e.g., Quakerism, Roman Catholicism) 
aspire to a fuller influence on the conduct of those 
who espouse them. 

Creeds often shade off into ideologies, but be- 
cause they do not tend to take as sharply bounded 
a corporate form and because they have much less 
orthodoxy, they cannot command the concerted 
intellectual power of ideologies. Actual subscrip- 
tion to them tends, therefore, to be partial, frag- 
mentary, and occasional, Unless a creed is taken 
in hand by a school of thought, it does not undergo 
systematic elaboration and its scope is not broad- 
ened to a point of universal comprehensiveness. Its 
founder or inspiring genius might have created a 
coherent system of moral, social, and political 
philosophy, which in its comprehensiveness, elabo- 
rateness, and explictness might be equivalent to 
the intellectual core of an ideology. However, if the 
founder forms neither a school of thought nor an 
ideological primary group, his influence, however 
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great, will be carried by the winds. Each will take 
from this creed what he wants: it will become a 
pervasive influence, but it will lose the unity and 
the force which it needed to become an ideology. 
If, furthermore, the great thinker is neither far- 
reachingly alienated from the central value and 
institutional systems of his society nor unquali- 
fiedly insistent on the complete realization of his 
doctrine in the conduct of his followers, there is 
little chance that an ideology will flow from his 
intellectual construction. 

Systems and movements of thought are more or 
less explicit and systematic intellectual patterns 
developed in the course of generally undirected in- 
tellectual collaboration and division of labor (e.g., 
existentialism, Hegelian idealism, pragmatism). 
Like ideologies and unlike outlooks, they are elabo- 
rate and internally integrated. However, insofar as 
they do not insist on total observance in behavior, 
on a complete consensus among their adherents, 
and on closure vis-à-vis other intellectual construc- 
tions, they do not become ideologies. 

A program is a specification of a particular lim- 
ited objective (e.g., civil rights or electoral reform 
movements); thus, it represents the narrowing of 
a focus of interest that is implicit in an outlook 
and made more explicit or compelling in a creed or 
a movement of thought. Depending on the pattern 
from which a program originates, its relationship 
to more general cognitive and moral principles will 
be more or less elaborate and explicit. Since its 
major feature is the limited range of its objectives, 
it is less likely to be immediately ideological in its 
origin and association. 

Like ideology, movements of thought and pro- 
grams tend to be in disagreement with contempo- 
raneous outlooks and dominant creeds and the 
practices through which they operate institutionally, 
But ideology differs from “dissensual” movements 
of thought and programs in the intensity of the 
affect which accompanies its dissent, in the com- 
pleteness of its corporate self-separation, in its de- 
gree of intellectual closure, and in the range of its 
aspiration to encompass (cognitively, evaluatively, 
and in practice) all available objects and events. 

Ideologies and those who espouse them allege 
that they speak for a transcendent entity—a stra- 
tum, a society, a species, or an ideal value—which 
is broader than the particular corporate body of 
those who believe in the ideology. Corporate car- 
riers of the ideologies, whatever their actual prac- 
tice, claim to act on behalf of an “ideal,” the bene- 
ficiaries of which include more than members of 
the ideological group. Since the ideal always di- 
verges from the existent, the ideology contends for 


the realization of a state of affairs which, its pro- 
ponents allege, either never existed previously or 
existed in the past but exists no longer. (Karl 
Mannheim [1929-1931] designated the former type 
of ideals as utopias, the latter as ideologies. More- 
over, within the category of ideology, he included 
sets of beliefs which affirm the existing order—that 
is, the patterns which I have designated as out- 
looks and creeds, schools of thought, and programs. 
Neither his terminology nor his classifications are 
adhered to in this analysis of patterns of belief.) 


Ideology and central value systems 


As compared with the prevailing outlook and its 
constituent and overlapping creeds, an ideology 
characteristically contends more strenuously for a 
purer, fuller, or more ideal realization of particular 
cognitive and moral values than exist in the society 
in which the ideology obtains currency. Ideologies 
are more insistent on an actual and continuous 
contact with sacred symbols and with a fuller man- 
ifestation of the sacred in the existent. Whereas 
outlooks and creeds connected with the central in- 
stitutional system demand, in their programmatic 
promulgations, segmental changes or changes 
which do not diverge profoundly from what already 
exists, ideologies impel their proponents to insist 
on the realization of the ideal, which is contained 
in the sacred, through a “total transformation” of 
society. They seek this completeness either through 
total conquest (including conversion) or by total 
withdrawal so that the purer, ideal form of value 
can be cultivated in isolation from the contaminat- 
ing influence of the environing society. Whereas 
the bearers of each of the several creeds of a pre- 
vailing outlook accept some measure of community 
with other creeds, the exponents of an ideology, 
being set against other ideologies and particularly 
against the dominant outlook and creeds, stress 
the differences between their ideology and the other 
outlooks and ideologies within the society and dis- 
avow the identities and affinities. 

Nonetheless, every ideology—however great the 
originality of its creators—arises in the midst of 
an ongoing culture. However passionate its reac- 
tion against that culture, it cannot entirely divest 
itself of important elements of that culture. Ideolo- 
gies are responses to insufficient regard for some 
particular element in the dominant outlook and 
are attempts to place that neglected element in a 
more central position and to bring it into fulfill- 
ment. There are, therefore, always marked substan- 
tive affinities between the moral and cognitive 
orientations of any particular ideology and those 
of the outlooks and creeds which prevail in the 
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environing society and which affirm or accept the 
central institutional and value systems. 

However, in their formal structure such outlooks 
are constellations of very loosely integrated and am- 
biguous moral and cognitive propositions and atti- 
tudes toward a variety of particular, often relatively 
concrete, objects and situations. In the minds of 
most of those who share an outlook, it does not 
form a consistent system focused on one central 
theme, principle, value, or symbol. In contrast, an 
ideology involves an intensification and generaliza- 
tion of certain central propositions and attitudes, 
a reduced emphasis on others and their subordi 
nation to the proposition (or propositions), which 
is raised to a position of predominance. An ideology 
differs, therefore, from a prevailing outlook and its 
creeds through its greater explicitness, its greater 
internal integration or systematization, its greater 
comprehensiveness, the greater urgency of its ap- 
plication, and its much higher intensity of concen- 
tration focused on certain central propositions or 
evaluations. 

All ideologies whether progressive or tradition- 
alistic, revolutionary or reactionary—entail an ag- 
gressive alienation from the existing society: they 
recommend the transformation of the lives of their 
exponents in accordance with specific principles; 
they insist on consistency and thoroughgoingness 
in their exponents’ application of principles; and 
they recommend either their adherents’ complete 
dominion over the societies in which they live or 
their total, self-protective withdrawal from these 
societies. Even where the exponents of an ideology 
have been successful in attaining the key positions 
from which power is exercised in the central insti- 
tutional system, they continue to be alienated from 
the outlook and creeds of the society over which 
they exercise power. 

Ideologies passionately oppose the productions 
of the cultural institutions of the central institu- 
tional system. They claim that these institutions 
distort the truth about “serious” things and that 
they do so to maintain a system of injustice in the 
earthly order. Ideologies insist on the realization of 
principles in conduct; this is one of their grounds 
for accusing central value and institutional systems 
of hypocrisy, the compromise of principles, and 
corruption by power. Thus, ideologies and their ex- 
ponents—whether out of power or in central posi- 
tions of power over society are relentlessly critical 
of the inconsistencies and shortcomings of conduct, 
evaluated with respect to rigorous principles of 
right and justice, in sectors of society over which 
they do not have complete control. Ideologies de- 
mand an intense and continuous observance of 
their imperatives in the conduct of their exponents. 


Whereas the various component elements of an 
outlook may be unevenly distributed among those 
who share the outlook, an ideology insists on a 
greater completeness of possession by each of those 
who are committed to sharing in it. In other words, 
a division of labor” in attachment to the diverse 
elements of ideological belief is less supportable 
to the most fervent exponents of ideology than a 
comparable division of attachment is to the expo- 
nents of an outlook, a creed, or a movement of 
thought. 


Ideological politics 


Ideologies are always concerned with authority, 
transcendent and earthly, and they cannot, there- 
fore, avoid being political except by the extreme 
reaction-formation of complete withdrawal from 
society. Even in ages which saw no public politics 
permitted, ideological groups forced themselves 
into the political arena, Since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, every ideology has had its views on politics. 
Indeed, since the nineteenth century, most ideolo- 
gies have come to be preponderantly political, 

This appearance of thinking of nothing but 
politics is not identical with the attitude of the 
professional politician, who lives for politics to the 
exclusion of everything else. Ideologies which con- 
centrate on politics do so because for them polities 
embraces everything else, The evaluation of author- 
ity is the center of the ideological outlook, and 
around it are integrated all other objects and their 
evaluations. Thus, no sphere has any intrinsic 
value of its own. There is no privacy, no autono- 
mous spheres of art, religion, economic activity, 
or science. Each, in this view, is to be understood 
politically. (This is true of Marxism, despite the 
fact that it is reputed to have made everything de- 
pendent on economic relationships. In Marxist 
ideology the relations of production are property 
relations ile. relationships of authority, supported 
by the power of the state.) 

Ideology, whether nominally religious or anti- 
religious, is concerned with the sacred. Ideology 
seeks to sanctify existence by bringing every part 
of it under the dominion of the ultimately right 
principles. The sacred and the sacrilegious reside 
in authority, the former in the authority acknowl- 
edged by ideology, the latter in that which prevails 
in the “wicked world,” against which ideology con- 
tends. From the viewpoint of an ideology, ordinary 
politics are the kingdom of darkness, whereas ideo- 
logical politics are the Struggle of light against 
darkness. 

Participation in the routine life of the civil po- 
litical order is alien to the ideological spirit, In fact, 
however, there are many adulterations of this 
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ideological purity, and purely ideological politics 
are marginal and exceptional. The need to build a 
machine strong enough to acquire power in the 
state, even by conspiracy and subversion, enforces 
compromises with, and concessions to, the ongoing 
political order and the less than complete ideo- 
logical orientation of potential and desired sup- 
porters, Failure, too, damages the purity of ideolog- 
ical politics. The pressure of competition enforces 
alliances and the adoption of procedures which are 
alien to their nature, Nonetheless, ideological poli- 
tics, in splinters of rancorous purity or in attenua- 
tion, often penetrate into civil politics, and con- 
versely, civil politics often force their way into 
ideological politics. 

Among intellectuals there are many who have 
inherited an ideological tradition and to whom 
ideological politics appeal as the only right politics. 
Even where intellectuals often appear to be con- 
vinced of the inefficacy of ideological politics, the 
categories in which ideologies view the world, as 
well as the techniques and the heroes of ideological 
politics, often stir and master their imaginations. 


The emergence of ideologies 


An ideology is the product of man’s need for 
imposing intellectual order on the world. The need 
for an ideology is an intensification of the need for 
a cognitive and moral map of the universe, which 
in a less intense and more intermittent form is a 
fundamental, although unequally distributed, dis- 
position of man, 

Ideologies arise in conditions of crisis and in 
sectors of society to whom the hitherto prevailing 
outlook has become unacceptable. An ideology 
arises because there are strongly felt needs, which 
are not satisfied by the prevailing outlook, for an 
explanation of important experiences, for the firm 
guidance of conduct, and for a fundamental vindi- 
cation or legitimation of the value and dignity of 
the persons who feel these needs. Mere rejection 
of the existing society and the prevailing outlook 
of the elites of that society is not sufficient. For an 
ideology to exist, there must also be an attendant 
vision of a positive alternative to the existing pat- 
tern of society and its culture and an intellectual 
capacity to articulate that vision as part of the 
cosmic order. Ideologies are the creations of charis- 
matic persons who possess powerful, expansive, 
and simplified visions of the world, as well as high 
intellectual and imaginative powers. By placing at 
its very center certain cosmically and ethically 
fundamental propositions, an ideology brings to 
those who accept it the belief that they are in pos- 
session of, and in contact with, what is ultimately 
right and true. 


Some personalities are ideological by constitu- 
tion. Such persons continuously feel a need for a 
clearly ordered picture of the universe and of their 
own place in it. They need clear and unambiguous 
criteria as to what is right and wrong in every 
situation. They must be able to explain whatever 
happens by a clear and readily applicable proposi- 
tion, itself derived from a central proposition. Other 
persons become ideological under conditions of 
private and public crisis, which accentuate the 
need for meaningful moral and cognitive order; 
when the crisis abates, such persons become less 
ideological. 

An ideology cannot come into existence without 
the prior existence of a general pattern of moral 
and cognitive judgments—an outlook and its sub- 
sidiary creeds—against which it is a reaction and 
of which it is a variant. It requires, in other words, 
a cultural tradition from which to deviate and 
from which to draw the elements which it intensi- 
fies and raises to centrality. An intellectualized 
religion provides the ideal precondition for the 
emergence of ideology, since the former contains 
explicit propositions about the nature of the sacred 
and its cultivation, which is what ideologies are 
about. The fact that an ideology already exists 
serves both to form an ideological tradition and to 
provide a medium in which ideological dispositions 
can be precipitated by emulation and self-differen- 
tiation. 

Ideologies and ideological orientations have ex- 
isted in all high cultures. They have, however, been 
especially frequent in Western culture. The con- 
tinuous working of the prophetic tradition of the 
Old Testament and the salvationary tradition of 
the mystery religions and of early Christianity 
have provided a set of cultural dispositions which 
have been recurrently activated in the course of 
the Christian era in the West. The secularization 
of the modern age has not changed this. Indeed, 
the growth of literacy and of the educated classes 
and the “intellectualization” of politics have widened 
receptivity to ideological beliefs. The spread of 
Western ideas to Asia and Africa has involved, 
among many other things, the diffusion of a cul- 
ture full of ideological potentiality. 


The bearers of ideology 

The disposition toward ideological construction 
is one of the fundamental characteristics of the 
human race once it reaches a certain stage of in- 
tellectual development. It is, however, a disposition 
which is usually latent. It finds its fullest expres- 
sion in a charismatic ideologist, a person with an 
overwhelmingly powerful intellectual and moral 
drive to be in contact with the sacred and to pro- 
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mulgate that contact in comprehensive and coher- 
ent terms. The charismatic ideologist cannot, how- 
ever, construct an ideology in isolation from a 
collectivity on behalf of which he speaks and with 
which he must share that ideology. An ideology- 
like intellectual construction produced in isolation 
from a political or religious sect would be no more 
than a rigorous system of religious, moral, social, 
and political thought based on fundamental propo- 
sitions about the cosmos and history. It becomes 
more than that only when it is shared by a com- 
munity constituted on the basis of the acceptance 
of that outlook. 

The characteristic and primal bearer of an ide- 
ology is an ideological primary group (what Her- 
man Schmalenbach [1922] called a Bund). The 
bond which unites the members of the ideological 
primary group to each other is the attachment to 
each other as sharers in the ideological system of 
beliefs; the members perceive each other as being 
in possession of, or being possessed by, the sacred- 
ness inherent in the acceptance of the ideology. 
Personal, primordial, and civil qualities are attenu- 
ated or suppressed in favor of the quality of “ideo- 
logical possession.” A comrade is a comrade by 
virtue of his beliefs, which are perceived as his 
most significant qualities. A fully developed ideo- 
logical primary group is separated by sharply de- 
fined boundaries from the “world” from which it 
seeks to protect itself or over which it seeks to 
triumph. Stringent discipline over conduct and 
belief is a feature of ideological primary groups; 
intense solidarity and unwavering loyalty are de- 
manded (as in revolutionary cells and in separatist 
religious sects). 

In reality, of course, the ideological quality never 
completely supplants all other qualities, and the 
fully developed ideological primary group is never 
completely realized. Thus, the ideological primary 
group is subject to recurrent strains, not only be- 
cause of the strains inherent within the ideology 
as an intellectual system, but also because the 
other qualities become, in various measures for 
many of the members of the group, significant 
qualities, on the bases of which supplementary and 
often alternative and contradictory attachments are 
formed. Even the most disciplined ideological pri- 
mary group is under the strain of divergent beliefs 
among members, as well as the pull of their various 
attachments to the “world.” All these anti-ideological 
tendencies within ideological primary groups are 
greatly aggravated in modern societies in which 
large parties are organized and in which large-scale 
bureaucratic administrations are necessary. Both 
of these generate many nonideological tendencies 


and place further strain on ideological purity and 
its cognate solidarity. 

Nevertheless, ideologies have a self-reproductive 
power. They are often partially espoused by more 
loosely integrated circles, particularly when the 
ideology itself has moved into a condition of disin- 
tegration. Echoes and fragments of ideologies go 
on after their primal bearers have died or dissolved 
in defeat or disillusionment. Thus, ideologies some- 
times turn into movements of thought. Moreover, 
fragments of ideology may become transformed 
into creeds and re-enter the outlooks from whence 
they once came and which they now change. 

On the social origins of the bearers of ideology, 
little can be said. It was Max Weber's view that 
they came from the strata of traders and handi- 
craftsmen and from sections of society which are 
shaken by a disruption in their conventional mode 
of life. There is some plausibility in this hypothesis. 
However, they also appear to come from educated 
circles as well and from ethnic “outsiders,” whose 
prior alienation makes them receptive to ideological 
beliefs, 


Endogenous and exogenous changes 


Proponents of ideologies obdurately resist the ex- 
plicit introduction of revision of their articles of 
belief. Ideologies aspire to, and pretend to, system- 
atic completeness, and they do not appear to their 
proponents to be in need of improvement. None- 
theless, ideologies are never completely consistent 
or completely adequate to the facts of experience 
which they claim to interpret and dominate. Even 
the most systematically elaborated ideology, like 
all systems of belief, scientific and nonscientific, 
contains inconsistencies, ambiguities, and gaps. 
These tend to result in disputes among the adher- 
ents of the ideology who espouse divergent ways of 
filling the gaps and clarifying the ambiguities, each 
claiming that his way represents the “correct” in- 
terpretation of the unchanged and unchangeable 
fundamentals. Inconsistencies and ambiguities may 
be perceived on purely intellectual grounds, and the 
efforts to repair them may be motivated primarily 
by a concern for intellectual clarity and harmony. 
Such efforts are likely to arouse antagonism from 
the more orthodox exponents of the ideology—that 
is, those who adhere to the previously dominant 
interpretation. In this way, either through the tri- 
umph of the innovators or the triumph of the 
orthodox, the previous formulation of the ideology 
undergoes a change, 

In addition to these more intellectual sources of 
changes in ideologies, further endogenous changes 
occur in consequence of conflicts among the pro- 
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ponents of divergent policies which appear to be 
equally sanctioned by the ideology. As a result of 
the triumph of one of the contending groups over 
the other, new emphases and developments occur 
within the ideology. These very properties which 
are sources of instability in ideologies and in the 
groups which support them are also prerequisites 
for their further development in the face of new 
situations and for their adaptation and compromise 
with the intractability of reality as an object of 
exhaustive cognition and control. 

Ideologies also change because of the pressure 
of external reality. The “world” does not easily ac- 
commodate itself to the requirements of ideologies. 
The “facts” of life do not fit their categories; those 
who live their lives among these facts do not yield 
to the exhortations and offensives of the ideolo- 
gists. The proponents of ideologies are often de- 
feated in their campaigns for total transformation. 
Defeat is a shock, a pressing occasion for revision 
of the ideology to make it fit the “facts” which have 
imposed themselves. Despite resistance, the ide- 
ology is retouched, at first superficially, later more 
deeply. Fissures among the ideologists accompany 
this struggle to cope with the impregnability of the 
“world.” 

Another external factor which places a strain on 
ideology is the diminution of the crisis which gave 
rise to it and the consequent dissipation of ideo- 
logical orientation. Those whom crisis has inflamed 
into an ideological state of mind either withdraw 
from, or loosen their connections with, the ideo- 
logical primary group; if they are influential 
enough, they modify and adapt it to the demands 
of life in the environing society, into which they 
once more become assimilated. Under these con- 
ditions, the sharply defined boundaries of the group 
become eroded, and the members cease to define 
themselves exclusively by their ideological qualities. 
The specific modifications which the ideology in- 
troduced to differentiate it from the predominant 
outlook in the central institutional and value sys- 
tems become less disjunctive, and its distinctive 
ideological elements fade into a ceremonially as- 
serted formula. Under these conditions ideologies 
sometimes dissolve into creeds and programs or 
fall away into systems of thought. Quite frequently 
some elements of the ideology turn into accentu- 
ated and intensified forms of certain features of 
the prevailing outlook or creeds which had previ- 
ously existed in a blurred and unemphasized state. 

Quasi-ideological phenomena. The potentiali- 
ties of ideological orientations relatively seldom 
come to realization. Quite apart from the tenacious 
hold of the central institutional and value systems 


on many persons who are simultaneously ideolog- 
ically disposed, ideological orientations often do not 
eventuate in fully developed ideologies or ideolog- 
ical primary groups because the ideological needs 
of those who come under their influence are not 
sufficiently intense, comprehensive, and persistent. 
Without a powerful ideological personality, power- 
ful in intelligence and imagination, ideological pro- 
pensities in the more ordinary human vessels of 
ideological needs do not attain fulfillment. 

Furthermore, once the ties binding an ideolog- 
ical primary group weaken, the ideology persists 
in a somewhat disaggregated form among the late 
members of the group. In that form, too, it con- 
tinues to find adherents who, without the discipline 
of an ideological primary group, select certain con- 
genial elements of the ideology for application and 
development. These elements constitute an ideo- 
logical tradition which is available to subsequent 
ideologists and ideological primary groups. 

Sometimes certain of these elements become a 
program of aggressive demands and criticism 
against the central institutional and value systems. 
Programs, like ideologies, are also emergents from 
prevailing outlooks and creeds; they “take seriously” 
some particular element in the outlook and seek to 
bring it to fulfillment within the existing order. A 
program accepts much of the prevailing institu- 
tional and value systems, although it fervently re- 
jects one sector. Thus, a program stands midway 
between an ideology and a prevailing outlook or a 
creed; it can be reached from either direction (and 
testifies thereby to the affinities between ideologies 
and outlooks and creeds). 

The programmatic forms of ideological orienta- 
tion are sometimes concentrated on particular and 
segmented objects—for example, the abolition of 
slavery or the promotion of the rights of a particu- 
lar sector of the population, such as an ethnic 
group or a social stratum. They do not expand to 
the point where they embrace the whole society as 
the objects of the sought-for transformation. The 
attachment of such programs to the central insti- 
tutional or value systems may be so strong that it 
survives an intense but segmental alienation with 
respect to particular institutional practices or par- 
ticular beliefs. This is characteristic of certain 
modern “reform movements,” such as the abolition- 
ist movements in Great Britain in the early eight- 
eenth century and in the United States in the 
period up to the Civil War. These movements have 
focused their attention and efforts on specific seg- 
ments of the central institutional system, demand- 
ing the conformity of conduct with moral principles 
that can neither be yielded nor compromised. Al- 
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though such programs and the movements which 
are their structural counterparts do not insist on 
the complete transformation of the whole society, 
they are uncompromisingly insistent on the attain- 
ment of their particular ideally prescribed ends. 
Often these movements have been borne by a small 
circle of persons organized into a quasi-ideological 
primary group. To some extent this type of group 
draws boundaries around itself and regards itself 
as disjunctively separated from its enemies, who 
are not, however, as in more fully developed ideo- 
logical primary groups, regarded as identical with 
the totality of the environing society. 

Proto-ideological phenomena. Another variant 
of ideological phenomena is to be seen in those 
collectivities—such as adolescent gangs and mili- 
tary and paramilitary units—which, although 
“sodality-like” in structure, do not have the intel- 
lectual patterns which are here designated as ide- 
ological. Such collectivities are alienated from the 
prevailing outlook associated with the central in- 
stitutional and value systems and draw sharply 
defined boundaries around themselves, Moreover, 
they insist on a concentration of loyalty to the 
group and on stringent discipline to the standards 
of the group and have simplistic criteria of partisan- 
ship and enmity. They do not, however, develop 
or espouse a coherent moral and intellectual doc- 
trine. Such proto-ideological primary groups have 
no well-developed and principled view of the con- 
temporary society which surrounds them; no less 
important, they have no image of a comprehensive 
order that would permanently replace the order 
from which they are alienated. The “world” is the 
enemy with which they are at war, but they have 
no interest in taking it over and refashioning it in 
the name of a cosmically significant principle. In 
this respect, this type of group approximates the 
“withdrawn” ideological primary group; however, 
unlike the latter, the proto-ideological group is ag- 
gressively at war with an enemy and lacks an 
intellectual doctrine. 

The failure of the proto-ideological primary 
group to develop an ideology might be attributed 
to the insufficient intellectual endowment of its 
members and, above all, to the absence of a charis- 
matic ideological personality, that is, a founder 
who is sufficiently educated or sufficiently creative 
to provide them with a more complex system of 
beliefs, Such groups lack sufficient contact with 
both the central value system and the tradition of 
ideological orientation, They are “rebels without a 
cause.” (The boys’ gangs of the great cities of the 
Western world are typical of these proto-ideological 
formations; as such, they contrast with the more 


ideological youth groups which flourished in Ger- 
many from the last years of the nineteenth century 
to the coming of World War ni.) 


The functions of ideologies 


Ideologies are often accepted by persons who, by 
temperament or by culture, are ideologically pre- 
disposed. Such persons might be inclined to express 
their views with aggressive affect, might feel a 
strong need to distinguish between comrades and 
enemies, or might have been raised in a salvation- 
ary, apocalyptic culture, There are, however, per- 
sons who do not have this predisposition but who 
nevertheless come under the influence of ideology 
because of fortuitous circumstances or through the 
strain of crisis. In such persons ideologies can, up 
to a point and for a limited time, exert a powerful 
influence. By making them believe they are in con- 
tact with the ultimate powers of existence, ideology 
will greatly reinforce their motivation to act. They 
will gain courage from perceiving themselves as 
part of a cosmic scheme; actions that they would 
not dare to envisage before will now have the legiti- 
macy which proximity to the sacred provides. 

Ideologies intend either the disruption of the 
central institutional and value systems by conflict 
with them or the denial of the claims of these 
systems by withdrawal from them. In the former 
case, ideologies aim at “total” replacement. How- 
ever, they do not succeed in this, even where their 
bearers are successful in the acquisition of power 
in the larger society. Where an ideological pri- 
mary group succeeds in overcoming existing elites 
and comes to rule over the society, it is incapable 
of completely and enduringly suppressing the pre- 
viously predominant outlook. It is unsuccessful on 
a number of grounds. First, the ideology has to 
contend with strong attachments to the previously 
prevailing central value systems or outlook among 
the population at large, and the resources available 
to the ideological elites are not adequate for sup- 
pressing these attachments; too much remains out- 
side the scope of their control or surveillance. 
Then, as time passes, some elements (although 
never all) of the previously prevailing outlook re- 
assert themselves, This process is assisted by the 
fact that the members of the ideological primary 
group themselves, in the course of time, fall away 
from their zealous espousal of the ideology and 
fall back toward one of the outlooks from which 
the ideology sprang. As the ideological primary 
group continues in power, the obstacles to the 
realization of their goals, the multiplicity of alterna- 
tive paths of action, and other circumstances cause 
some of the members of the group, especially newly 
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recruited ones, to have recourse to ideas which fall 
outside the once-adhered-to system of thought. 

Ideological primary groups, whether or not they 
succeed in their aspiration to rule, inevitably fail in 
the fulfillment of their global aspirations. The 
“normal” pattern of value orientations, which they 
have sought to overcome, either persists or reas- 
serts itself. However, some change does occur: 
these groups leave behind adherents who survive 
despite failure and in the face of restoration, Where 
routinization occurs, as in the case of an ideological 
elite which is not expelled from authority, the new 
routine is never quite the same as the one which 
it replaced, however much it diverges from the 
stringent demands of the ideology in the name of 
which it was originally established. 

Once the ideological orientation comes to be 
passed on to the next generation, by tradition as 
well as by systematic teaching, it encounters the 
resistance which is characteristic of intergenera- 
tional relationships, and this in its turn introduces 
modifications in the direction of compromise and 
adaptation to primordial and personal needs, as 
well as to civil exigencies. However, the ideological 
orientation has not lived in vain. Those who appear 
to have rejected it or to have become more indif- 
ferent to it live under a tradition which has ab- 
sorbed at least some of the heightened accents 
which the ideology has brought to the configuration 
of elements taken over from the prevailing outlook 
or creeds. 

When an expansive ideological primary group 
does not succeed in attaining dominance, yet en- 
dures for a substantial period and impinges on the 
awareness of the custodians of the central institu- 
tional and value systems, it precipitates a partial 
reorientation of the previously dominant outlook, 
bringing about a new emphasis within the frame- 
work of the older outlook. It renews sensibilities 
and heightens consciousness of the demands of 
moral and cognitive orientations which have 
slipped into a state of partial ineffectiveness. The 
old order, against which it contended, is never the 
same because the old order has adapted itself to 
the challenge and assimilated into itself some of 
the emphases of the ideology. 


Truth and ideology 


The question of the relationship between truth 
and ideology has been raised by the tradition of 
European thought which culminated in Marxism 
and in the sociology of knowledge developed by 
Mannheim [see the biography of MANNHEIM]. Ac- 
cording to this view, ideology is by its nature 
untruthful, since it entails a “masking” or “veil- 


ing” of unavowed and unperceived motives or 
“interests.” These interests impel the deception 
of antagonists and the transfiguration of narrow 
sectional ends and interests by means of an osten- 
sible universalization. They distort reality for the 
ideologists and for their antagonists. Thus, in 
this view, ideology is a manifestation of a “false 
consciousness.” 

Viewed from a more dispassionate standpoint, 
which is less involved in a particular historical 
metaphysic and less involved in proving everyone 
else wrong and itself incontestably and cosmically 
right, the question of the compatibility of scientific 
or scholarly truth with ideology does not admit of 
a single, unequivocal answer. Ideologies, like all 
complex cognitive patterns, contain many proposi- 
tions; even though ideologists strive for, and claim 
to possess, systematic integration, they are never 
completely successful in this regard. Hence, true 
propositions can coexist alongside false ones. Ide- 
ologies hostile to the prevailing outlook and the 
central institutional system of a society have not 
infrequently contained truthful propositions about 
important particular features of the existing order, 
and have drawn attention to particular variables 
which were either not perceived or not acknowl- 
edged by scholars and thinkers who took a more 
affirmative, or at least a less alienated, attitude 
toward the existing order. On the other hand, 
ideologies have no less frequently been in funda- 
mental error about very important aspects of social 
structure, especially about the working of the cen- 
tral institutional system, about which they have 
had so many hostile fantasies. 

With reference to the cognitive truthfulness of 
ideologies, it should be pointed out that no great 
ideology has ever regarded the disciplined pursuit 
of truth—by scientific procedures and in the mood 
characteristic of modern science—as part of its 
obligations. The very conception of an autonomous 
sphere and an autonomous tradition of disciplined 
intellectual activity is alien to the totalistic de- 
mands of the ideological orientation. Indeed, ideolo- 
gies do not accredit the independent cognitive 
powers and strivings of man. 

This view is also expressed in the proposition 
that ideologies must necessarily be distortions of 
reality because they are impelled by considerations 
of prospective advantage or of interest. Like the 
ideological orientation, the view which asserts the 
inevitability of false consciousness assumes that cog- 
nitive motives and standards play little part in the 
determination of success or failure in the assessment 
of reality. It assumes that training in observation 
and discrimination and discipline in their exercise, 
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in ALIENATION; CONSENSUS; POLITICAL THEORY; 
and in the guide to the reader under RELIGION. ] 
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II 
IDEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The word “ideology” was first used, in the late 
eighteenth century, to mean “the study of ideas,” 
but it soon came to refer to ideas about society, 
with the connotation that these ideas were distorted 
or unduly selective from a rational, objective point 
of view. It will be useful, however, to distinguish 
four meanings of “ideology.” 


(1) One of the most Common uses of the term 


is defined as follows in Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary: “the integrated assertions, the- 
ories, and aims that constitute a sociopolitical pro- 
gram.” Note that in this meaning an ideology 
embraces both normative and allegedly factual ele- 
ments and that the allegedly factual elements are 
not necessarily distorted. Only slightly departing 
from this conception is the following definition: 
“Ideology is a pattern of beliefs and concepts (both 
factual and normative) which purport to explain 
complex social phenomena with a view to directing 
and simplifying sociopolitical choices facing indi- 
viduals and groups” (Gould 1964, p. 315). This 
definition suggests the almost universal tendency 
of sociopolitical programs, in a polemical context, 
to simplify (that is, to distort) to some extent. Many 
writers, however, would reject the (perhaps unin- 
tended) implication that such distortion is neces- 
sarily conscious. The ideologist himself frequently 
distorts unwittingly; and the success of ideology, 
in the sense of its acceptance by a public, of course 
depends upon the publics being unaware on the 
whole that the ideas are distorted, Geertz (1964) 
thinks that a practical complex of ideas, values, 
and aims should mainly be viewed as a “schematic 
image of social order” in situations that are inade- 
quately defined in traditional terms, and that the 
presence of distortion and selectivity should be re- 
garded as secondary and as an empirical question 
in each case. “A schematic image of social order” 
is a possible definition of the “neutral” sense of 
“ideology.” Not all writers who use the term “ideol- 
ogy” in the neutral sense, however, would confine 
it to ideas developed only in periods of change— 
but perhaps Geertz himself would not either; he 
happened to be writing about so-called developing 
countries or new nations. 

(2) Another common meaning of the term 
“ideology” is defined in Webster's Third New Inter- 
national as follows: “an extremist sociopolitical 
program or philosophy constructed wholly or in 
Part on factitious or hypothetical ideational bases.” 
An ideology in this sense may be of the “left” or of 
the “right” (whatever these terms may mean in the 
specific sociopolitical context). An extremist ideol- 
ogy may be a comprehensive, closed system of ideas. 
It is this pretentious kind of ideology that Daniel 
Bell had in mind when he “defined an ideological 
writer as one who runs down the street crying 
Tve got an answer, who's got a question? ” (see 
Gilroy 1966). 

(3) Karl Marx, who gave prominence to the 
term “ideology,” used it for distorted or selected 
ideas in defense of the status quo of a social sys- 
tem. Marxists today often use the term with this 
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connotation, as when they speak of “capitalist ide- 
ology”; but the various communist parties have 
more or less official ideologists, and they of course 
are not officially defined as distorters. Their task is 
to provide justification and apparent continuity for 
party policy by trying to show that particular pol- 
icies and decisions are in line with the values and 
ideas of Marx (or Lenin, or Stalin, or Mao Tse-tung, 
etc.). Karl Mannheim also used the term “ideology” 
to refer to conservative ideas. Like Marx, he tended 
to imply that conservative ideas are always dis- 
torted; but, again like Marx, he was not consistent 
on this point. He gradually and unevenly worked 
away from his early view, inconsistently expressed, 
that all ideas are determined by their holders’ posi- 
tion or positions in the social system and are neces- 
sarily distorted, to the more tenable view, previously 
expressed by Max Weber, among others, that al- 
though one’s ideas may to some extent be related 
in various possible ways to one’s social position, 
these ideas may or may not be distorted in the 
sense of being unscientific, and that the same cri- 
teria of truth and validity apply regardless of the 
social origin of ideas. The relevant works and 
aspects of Marx, Mannheim, and Weber are con- 
sidered in the critical exposition and commentary 
by Merton (11949) 1957, pp. 456-508). 

(4) The definition of ideology adopted for the 
rest of this article is both broader and narrower 
than the foregoing definitions. Ideology consists of 
selected or distorted ideas about a social system or 
a class of social systems when these ideas purport 
to be factual, and also carry a more or less explicit 
evaluation of the “facts.” This definition is narrow 
in that ideology consists only of those parts or as- 
pects of a system of social ideas which are distorted 
or unduly selective from a scientific point of view. 
An ideology is a more or less coherent system of 
ideas in which ideological distortion is important. 
(Strictly speaking, the expression “ideological dis- 
tortion” is pleonastic, but I shall use it nevertheless, 
since this technical meaning of “ideology” is not 
universally established.) This fourth definition of 
ideology is broader than some of the previous ones 
in that it does not restrict ideology to the conserva- 
tive type. I shall return to this point below. 

Since social life is complex and most people are 
not careful students of it, distorted ideas about 
social systems are extremely common. By simplify- 
ing complex situations, these ideas help many 
diverse people to cooperate toward the same goals. 
They define the situation and justify a particular 
course of action. Depending upon one’s values and 
the particular circumstances, one can say, there- 
fore, that ideology sometimes helps in achieving 


desirable social change, sometimes facilitates un- 
desirable social change, and at other times facili- 
tates desirable or undesirable resistance to social 
pressure for change. 

Ideology and social values. Ideological distor- 
tion is either an exaggeration or an underrepresen- 
tation of the extent to which one or more social 
values are or can be institutionalized in the social 
systems in question (Parsons 1959). The precise 
meaning of “institutionalization” will be given be- 
low; but, briefly, the distortion in ideology has to 
do with the extent to which social values are actu- 
ally realized or carried out in all the transactions of 
the system of social interaction. Social values are 
conceptions of what the social system would be like 
in its ideal form—conceptions, moreover, that 
people are committed to realizing. How many peo- 
ple, how deeply committed—these are variables. 

This conception of ideology implies that we care- 
fully distinguish between ideology, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, (1) social values themselves, 
(2) social science, (3) valid facts about particular 
social systems, and (4) nonempirical beliefs (e.g., 
religious ideas). The reasons for making these 
distinctions will appear below. 

Social values. The reference to a social value 
system need not be direct. For example, racists in 
the United States (who are in a minority) believe 
that Negroes are biologically inferior to whites, that 
they are incapable of producing higher civilization, 
and that the attempt to integrate them with whites, 
or even to extend to them the right to vote (where 
they do not already have it), will, by encouraging 
eventual racial amalgamation, debase the biological 
conditions of civilization itself and thus destroy the 
American way of life. Thus, by denying, in effect, 
that Negroes are full human beings, these racists 
are denying that segregation and other forms of 
discrimination are really contrary to American 
social values. Since the racist belief is erroneous, 
it may be regarded as an ideology that exaggerates 
the extent to which certain social values are already 
realized in the social system of the United States. 
Strengthened by this ideology, these racists feel 
justified in resisting social reforms that the vast 
majority of the population favor to a varying 
extent. 

Social science. Social science, of course, is ab- 
stract and general and consists of systematic state- 
ments about uniformities of process in social sys- 
tems. Ideology, however, refers to particular social 
systems or classes of historical systems. Therefore, 
social science is not the direct criterion by which 
we judge whether or not particular ideas are ideo- 
logical. The direct criterion is what Parsons (1959) 
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calls a “value—science integrate.” The ideas to be 
judged purport to describe a particular social sys- 
tem or some of its aspects. The corresponding 
value-science integrate is an objective description 
of the same social system, a description made with 
reference to the conceptual schemes of social sci- 
ence but showing to what extent in fact the cultural 
value system of that particular social system is car- 
ried out or realized in the various levels of its 
structure. If the ideas to be judged depart from 
this value-science integrate, the departures are 
said to be ideological. 

This test is no doubt difficult to apply in some 
cases, but to deny the possibility of such a test is in 
effect to deny the possibility of social science. Some 
writers come close to doing exactly this. In the 
present article, however, I shall assume that there 
are objective and applicable criteria of validity for 
social science and that social science, despite its 
imperfections, does in fact exist and is being 
extended. 

Note that the social values involved in a value- 
science integrate are empirical data: they are not 
necessarily the values of the social scientist; they 
are the values of the social system in question. 
Thus, the concept of a value-science integrate de- 
pends upon the theory, well established since the 
work of Durkheim, Weber, and Parsons, that the 
Structure of a social system is fundamentally cul- 
tural and fundamentally normative, even though 
that structure may, of course, be stabilized in part 
by vested interests and even by ideology. Values are 
the highest level of the normative structure of a 
social system, 

From these statements, it follows that a value— 
science integrate is not, in principle, either a de- 
fense of or an attack upon the social system to which 
it refers. To be adequate, it must show, for exam- 
ple, the respects in which the value system is not 
carried out, as well as the respects in which it is, 
In its essential neutrality, the value-science inte- 
grate differs, of course, from ideology, the function 
of which in a social system is always essentially 
polemical, 

Valid facts. We do not ordinarily regard the 
acceptance of valid ideas as a phenomenon that 
requires special explanation. Many ideas that peo- 
ple have about the social systems in which they 
Participate are, of course, accurate enough even 
from a social science point of view. But a great 
many popular ideas are distorted or selective and 
loaded with strained evaluations; and these ideas 
might well be the object of special investigation. 
Thus, the distinction between social science and 


valid descriptive statements, on the one hand, and 
ideology, on the other, is a desirable one. 

Nonempirical beliefs. By definition, the concep- 
tion of cognitive distortion and selectivity requires 
that a distinction be made between ideology and 
“religious” ideas (more precisely, nonempirical ex- 
istential ideas). These latter are also likely, how- 
ever, to be connected with ultimate social values, 
As was noted in passing, the stability of a status quo 
may depend, in part, upon ideology; but a given 
value system may be compatible with more than 
one set of cognitive ideas, and these need not be 
ideological. Therefore, it is scientifically desirable, 
as noted above, to distinguish between a value 
system itself and ideology. 

Needless to say, however, all these distinctions 
are analytical. A particular set of ideas may con- 
tain, as elements, social values, nonempirical ref- 
erences, various empirical facts, and some ideo- 
logical distortions, 

Concept of institutionalization. The concept of 
institutionalization involves distinguishing four 
levels of social structure: values, norms, collectivi- 
ties with more or less specialized goals, and status- 
roles. These four levels are increasingly specific in 
the double sense that they provide increasingly 
specific guidance to units in the social system and 
have increasingly specific reference to the situa- 
tions in which these units act. All the levels are 
normative in a broad sense of the term, Values, 
norms, goals, and task-oriented roles all imply 
directionality and an effort to realize something 
desirable (from the point of view of the actor, of 
course). 

The four levels compose a hierarchy of norma- 
tive control in the sense that the more general levels 
are sources of legitimation for the more specific 
levels, provide directional guidance for the content 
of the more specific levels, and are sources of cor- 
rective pressure if the more specific levels depart 
from them. A fully institutionalized value system 
would be carried out (“specified,” as Parsons puts 
it) through all the ramifications of the lower levels. 
This would mean that all aspects of social struc- 
ture would be legitimate in the sociological sense, 
would be internalized in the personalities of the 
Participants to whom they applied, would be the 
normative basis of operative complementary ex- 
pectations in the entire interaction system, would 
be supported by positive and negative social sanc- 
tions, and would be the basis of legitimacy of vested 
interests in the system. 

In fact, of course, no societal value system is 
fully institutionalized in this sense. Nevertheless, 
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in any social system there is a “strain toward con- 
sistency,” in the sense that the hierarchy of nor- 
mative control operates as a dynamic factor to 
maintain pattern consistency, to correct inconsist- 
encies, or to extend the implications of the value 
pattern. A social system with conflicting hierarchies 
of normative control that are approximately equal 
in power is in extreme disequilibrium. It has a 
grave problem of social control; it may well undergo 
far-reaching structural change; and, especially if it 
is a subsocietal system, it may be in danger of dis- 
solution. Short of this extreme state of affairs, most 
social systems, although integrated to a greater 
extent, still are imperfectly integrated. Any hier- 
archy of control in operation encounters situational 
obstacles; and more or less stabilized accommoda- 
tions between the situation and the value system 
(or one or more of its specifications) are more or 
less common. Various kinds and amounts of alien- 
ation and deviant behavior also occur. The norma- 
tive integration of a social system is a variable 
matter of degree. Since social malintegration tends 
to generate ideology, the latter may be regarded, in 
many cases, as a symptom of malintegration. 

Sources of ideology. This section will distin- 
guish five fairly general interrelated sources of 
ideological distortion and selectivity: (1) social 
strain, (2) vested interests and prospective gains, 
(3) bitterness about social change that has already 
occurred, (4) limited perspective due to social posi- 
tion, and (5) the persistence of outmoded traditions 
of thought. 

Social strain. One of the most general sources 
of distortion is the presence of strain in the social 
system. Strain is dissatisfaction with some aspect 
of the functioning of the system—with, for exam- 
ple, the level of goal attainment or with the distri- 
bution of rewards, opportunities, authority, or facil- 
ities. Dissatisfaction with the functioning of the 
system is ultimately the dissatisfaction of persons 
in status-roles, but the extent of strain will depend 
upon how many status-roles are affected and how 
deep the dissatisfaction is. Dissatisfaction with the 
value system, for instance, would necessarily mean 
dissatisfaction with all the levels of social structure 
below the value level. 

Even if a social system were in perfect equilib- 
rium, with all levels of social structure securely 
institutionalized, strain might well arise from some 
change in the environment. This does not mean, 
of course, that the stability of social structure re- 
quires an unchanging environment; but changes in 
the environment do tend to pose problems and to 
lead to distorted views. 


Probably the most important external source of 
strain is cultural change. Changes in religion, sci- 
ence, or technology may have a profound impact 
on people’s conceptions of what is possible and 
what is tolerable. Culture as an action system is, 
of course, interdependent with the social system, 
but analytically it is an independent system also, 
so that the impact of scientific change is tech- 
nically an impact from outside the social system. 
The current controversy over the potential effects 
of automation (a result of scientific and techno- 
logical change) illustrates both strain and ideologi- 
cal distortion. Even expert opinion ranges from the 
view that automation tends to increase employ- 
ment opportunities to the view that, especially in 
the short run and in the very long run, automation 
threatens us with widespread unemployment and 
that our value system itself may have to change. 
It seems likely that the views being expressed can- 
not all be correct and that some of them express 
distorted conceptions even of the present society: 
in short, considerable ideology is involved in the 
discussion. 

Another external source of strain and ideology 
is difficulty in the external relations of the social 
system. Frustration on a large scale is likely to be 
expressed, in part, in scapegoating, a particularly 
prominent kind of ideological distortion. 

Large-scale immigration is a special case of strain 
arising from the environment. Persons socialized in 
a different social system, especially if they are 
numerous enough and concentrated enough to pre- 
serve a group identity and culture, may give rise 
to anxiety and distorted ideas. Anticipating this 
source of strain, an enlightened government will 
regulate the flow of immigration and will then take 
steps to forestall ideological distortion as much as 
possible. 

Actually, of course, social systems always have 
some degree of malintegration, so that there are 
virtually always internal sources of strain. Of these, 
two are particularly important. First is perceived 
inconsistency at any level of social structure or 
between a higher level and a lower level or levels. 
An earlier section touched upon racist ideology in 
the United States. This ideology is in part a reac- 
tion to social pressure arising from the correction 
function of the hierarchy of control: Discrimi- 
natory patterns are manifestly inconsistent with 
the social values of equality of opportunity and 
equal protection of the laws, and many persons 
imbued with these values (whites as well as 
Negroes) are pressing to eliminate discrimination. 
This pressure and resistance to it are, of course, 
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also connected with another source of ideology (or 
another aspect of the same source), vested interests 
and prospective gains. This point will be discussed 
again later. 

The second internal source of strain is anomie: 
inadequacy of the cultural patterning of social in- 
teraction, as manifested in uncertainty and anxiety 
about rights and obligations and about the func- 
tioning of the social system as it affects particular 
social groups, categories, and persons-in-roles, In 
one sense of “inadequacy,” the other internal source 
of strain (inconsistency between levels of social 
structure) is similar to anomie: the program im- 
plicit in the value system has been inadequately 
carried out. As distinguished from anomie in a 
narrow sense, however, the inconsistent patterns of 
expectation at a lower level or levels may be defi- 
nite enough but are unacceptable because they are 
not fully legitimate in the sociological sense. 
Anomie, on the other hand (in the narrow sense 
intended here), is connected with two possible 
states of affairs. 

The first is an aspect of a source of strain al- 
ready mentioned the impact of the situation upon 
the social system. For example, a sudden rise in 
unemployment or a sudden threat from another 
social system may produce confusion about what 
should be done. There may be agreement that 
something should be done, but until the political 
processes have had a chance to produce binding 
decisions and effective measures, there is likely to 
be considerable confusion, manifested in distorted 
ideas about the causes of the situation, the extent 
of its seriousness, and the rights and obligations of 
various participants in the system. 

The second general cause of anomie in the nar- 
Tow sense is the fact that adjustments to social 
change take time. Since it is characteristic of a 
system that its parts are interdependent, a change 
in one part of the system will tend to produce a 
Kind of transitional strain until other parts of the 
system have caught up with the first change. Dur- 
ing this transitional period, which may last a long 
time, there will be a certain amount of anomie— 
that is, lack of clarity in expectations, This strain 


is likely to be expressed in ideology as well as in 
other ways, 


Vested interests. Closely connected with some 


of the above kinds of Strain is concern for vested 
interests or Prospective gains. By “vested interests” 
are meant all kinds of advantages, tangible and 
intangible, that enjoy some measure of legitimacy 
and protection from the Status quo at any given 
time. Since the value system is seldom or never 
perfectly institutionalized, some vested interests are 


more secure than others in that they are more con- 
sistent with the value system and therefore are 
less likely to be successfully attacked so long as the 
value system itself is dominant. Any proposal for 
social change at the second or third level of social 
structure will, if successful, affect some vested 
interests adversely and will also bring prospective 
gains. In other words, social change involves a new 
definition of legitimate interests. The greatest re- 
definition of legitimate interests will occur, of 
course, if the value system itself is overthrown and 
a new one is put in its place. 

The likelihood that groups and individuals who 
have vested interests will defend them by means 
of distorted arguments is too well known to require 
extended comment. If anything, many people exag- 
gerate the relative importance of concern for vested 
interests as a source of ideology. 

Those who stand to gain from a proposed social 
change are also, of course, likely to be less than 
objective in their appraisal of the status quo and of 
the general merit of the proposed change. 

Bitterness. Social change usually takes place 
only against opposition, and even if it is successful, 
those who have lost something as a result of it are, 
of course, likely to be embittered. Thus an impor- 
tant source of ideology is the bitter feeling of groups, 
Social categories, or individuals who have lost social 
prestige, wealth, income, or authority, They may 
think they see a far-reaching conspiracy against 
them and perceive the value system as decaying 
when more objective observers may feel that it has 
been invigorated by the social changes in question. 
The loss or reduction of prestige and influence can 
be rather subtle. For example, cultural differentia- 
tion in recent times has meant, in part, the growing 
distinctiveness of the various social sciences vis-a- 
vis the older humane disciplines, such as history 
and literature. The rise of sociology has meant the 
relative decline, in certain fields of judgment, of the 
influence of older literary experts. To some extent, 
the widespread, rather indiscriminate hostility to 
technical jargon expresses the status insecurity of 
the undifferentiated sage, who displaces his feel- 
ings by charging that dehumanization has occurred. 

Limited social perspective. It may be presumed 
that a very general cause of distortion is the fact 
that everyone occupies a limited number of social 
positions and therefore does not have an oppor- 
tunity to acquire firsthand knowledge of most of 
the system. Since whites in the United States have 
been segregated to a considerable extent from 
Negroes, they have also been insulated to some 
extent against detailed knowledge of the relative 
deprivation that many Negroes suffer. Conse- 
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quently, many whites can innocently imagine that 
the value system is better realized than it actually 
is. This, of course, is ideology. 

Outmoded science. The foregoing discussion 
has presented perhaps the main general sources 
of ideology. It is necessary to add another point. 
Ideology is often equated with rationalization in 
the psychological sense. This equation perhaps 
arises from the widespread and partly correct the- 
ory that ideology is essentially a defense of vested 
interests. Actually, however, people may have ideo- 
logical ideas that are even contrary to their inter- 
ests or that are related to their interests in so com- 
plex a way that experts would hesitate to attempt 
to calculate the net effect. Sutton and his associates 
(1956) pointed out this fact concerning widely 
held erroneous economic theories. Many people, for 
example, although fewer than formerly, believe 
that national bankruptcy is likely to occur if the 
national debt is allowed to get any bigger. This 
belief is due to misunderstanding of scientific the- 
ory or to the persistence, in popular thought, of 
outmoded theory. This particular belief must be 
regarded as ideological to the extent that it causes 
people to accept as inevitable problems that might 
be sharply reduced by appropriate government 
spending. In effect, these people are exaggerating 
the extent to which social values have been real- 
ized, by underestimating the extent to which they 
could be realized. Such ideology, however, is not 
necessarily a rationalization, for rationalization 
assumes that unconsciously the truth is known but 
cannot be faced at the conscious level. 

Types of ideology. Ideologies fall fairly readily 
into four types: conservative, counter-, reform, and 
revolutionary (Parsons 1959). (We must keep in 
mind that the term “ideologies” means systems of 
doctrine that include a fairly large amount of ide- 
ology.) The four types strongly suggest the basic 
function of ideology, which is to define a particular 
program of social action as legitimate and worthy 
of support. 

A conservative ideology cannot be identified by 
the content of the values it supports or advocates. 
It is conservative in that it is in effect an apology 
for the status quo in one or more of its aspects. A 
reform ideology favors reform; a revolutionary ide- 
ology favors change in the value system of the 
status quo (i.e., in the highest level of social struc- 
ture); and a counterideology is an ideology that 
somehow by distortion or selection makes some 
kind of deviant behavior appear justified. A com- 
mon form of counterideology is to exaggerate the 
extent of the deviant behavior in question and to 
claim that respectable people, if one only knew, 


practice the deviant behavior themselves but are 
hypocritical about it. 

Perhaps it should be emphasized once more that 
not every conservative, reform, revolutionary, or 
counterdoctrine need contain a large amount of 
ideology. Ideology, properly speaking, is a variable 
element in such doctrines. 

Focuses of ideology. Distorted or selective ideas 
tend to develop around focuses—that is, points 
that are crucial to the functioning of a social sys- 
tem, Of these, five can be usefully distinguished: 
(1) causes of strain, (2) extent of strain, (3) goals 
of social action, (4) other social systems (with 
which the system of reference is compared), and 
(5) the nature of the dominant value system and 
its implications. 

Causes of strain. As has been noted, scapegoat- 
ing is probably the most common form of ideology 
focused on the causes of strain. Scapegoating is the 
displacement of blame for frustration from the true 
cause onto a person or persons, a group or groups, 
who have little or nothing to do with the frustra- 
tion. For scapegoating to occur, some at least of the 
scapegoaters must be unaware of the irrationality 
and injustice of what they are thinking and doing. 
They, as well as the scapegoat, must be the victims 
of ideology. These victims—the scapegoaters them- 
selves—may or may not also be the victims of 
propagandists who are deliberately deceiving them 
in order to mobilize or to divert their energies. Some 
writers focus attention mainly on the deliberate 
ideologists—manufacturers, as it were, of “big lies” 
but in every case one should also seek to under- 
stand both the susceptibility of the audience to the 
distorted ideas and the vulnerability of the scape- 
goat. These are related. The selection of a scapegoat 
is not determined by its weakness alone; the scape- 
goat is always symbolically connected with the 
frustrations of the scapegoaters (Parsons 1942a; 
1942b). 

A separate question, worthy of analysis in each 
case, is the effects of an episode of scapegoating 
upon the social system in which it occurs. Aside 
from the suffering of the scapegoat, which is com- 
mon, an episode of scapegoating has other conse- 
quences for the social system, including the scape- 
goaters themselves, and these consequences vary 
according to circumstances. Since each case is 
likely to be rather complex, the reader is referred 
to some cases that have been well analyzed. (See 
Parsons 1942a; 1942b; Bell 1955; Woodward 
[1955] 1966, pp. 31-109.) 

The causes of strain may of course be the focus 
of ideology in which scapegoating is only one com- 
ponent. Outmoded scientific ideas and slanted ideas 
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due to limited social perspective may or may not 
involve scapegoating. 

Extent of strain. The second focus of ideology, 
the extent of strain, is tantamount to a focus on 
grievances or alleged grievances in the social sys- 
tem, although strain also occurs over goal attain- 
ment. Those who are opposed to change will tend 
to play down or underestimate the extent of legiti- 
mate grievance; those who favor change will tend 
to exaggerate grievances. This does not mean, of 
course, either that there are never any real griev- 
ances or that grievances are always exaggerated. 

Goals of social action. Closely connected with 
ideas about the sources and extent of strain are 
ideas about how the strain might be removed. Thus, 
reform and revolutionary movements crystallize 
goals for social action. At this point also there is 
room for ideology. In particular, reform movements 
may have an exaggerated or unrealistic idea of the 
benefits to expect if the reforms they propose are 
carried through. As for revolutionary movements, 
their tendency to foster utopian hopes is well 
known. 

Other social systems. An ideology often refers 
to other social systems. According to Myrdal 
(1966), many people in Europe, envying the pros- 
perity and progress of Sweden, think that the 
Swedes are bored and unhappy; as evidence, these 
envious critics like to refer to the allegedly high 
suicide rate in Sweden. Myrdal suggests, however, 
that there is little objective evidence that the 
Swedes are less happy than other peoples; certainly 
they do not have to struggle to have enough to eat, 
a decent place to live in, adequate medical care, 
and both the time and the means for recreation. As 
for the suicide rate, that of Sweden is actually 
lower than the rates in several other countries and 
shows no sign of becoming higher as Sweden's 
prosperity increases. Moreover, there are reasons 
for believing, even so, that the suicide rates in 
other countries may actually be higher than official 
Statistics indicate, for in most countries suicide is 
a sin and a crime, and people cover up some sui- 
cides by Teporting other causes of death; but in 
Sweden suicide is viewed as an individual right and 
a personal matter, and the ethical code of the coun- 
try forbids newspapers to give publicity to suicides. 
Misrepresentation of Sweden in the United States 
is probably not due to envy, or not to envy alone. 
One aspect of American individualism is a playing 
down of problems of the nation as a whole, in the 
sense of playing down the need for coordinated 
cooperation of the whole nation toward attaining 
collective goals; there has even been a strong tra- 
dition of distrust of government, especially of the 


central government. One may speculate, therefore, 
that many Americans are disposed to think that 
the welfare state, as exemplified by Sweden, must 
destroy people’s moral fiber and individual initia- 
tive. Many foreigners are much impressed by the 
relative backwardness of the United States in social 
welfare, the more so since the United States is the 
richest country in the world but has enormous 
urban and rural slums. Speculating further, it is 
probable that many Americans are unaware that 
private enterprise in Sweden is both highly devel- 
oped and highly valued. 

Ideology is extremely common in international 
relations, probably because of relatively poor com- 
munication and mutual distrust, rivalry, or out- 
right hostility. According to Chinese propagandists 
on the mainland, the so-called proletariat in the 
United States is waiting to be rescued from its capi- 
talist, imperialist oppressors. Some Chinese in Tai- 
wan, and a few people in the United States, 
imagine that the totalitarian government of main- 
land China has little or no popular support. 

In a sense, the goals of a revolutionary move- 
ment are an example of focus upon another society 
—an imaginary society of the future, Conservative 
and anomic ideologies tend to romanticize the past 
—that is, to present a distorted favorable concep- 
tion of a type of society alleged to have existed, in 
which people recognized truths and values now 
allegedly lost or being lost. 

Value system. The fifth possible focus of ide- 
ology is the value system, the chief source of legiti- 
mation. Given the hierarchy of control that oper- 
ates in social systems, the legitimation of social 
action, whether conservative or radical, is always a 
matter of concern. A value system is involved in 
the personalities of actors, and therefore in their 
motivation. 

A radical ideology tends to exaggerate the failure 
of the social system to realize the dominant values. 
The dominant value system is declared to be a 
sham; those who profess the values are said to be 
hypocrites. The value system is pictured as a set 
of fake promises, issued to forestall needed social 
change. This negative Picture of the value system 
of the status quo is the obverse of the utopianism 
involved in the Picture of the ideal future society, 
to be realized under the guidance of a new or partly 
new value system. Revolutionary leaders claim 
legitimacy on the basis of the tightness of this new 
value system and their commitment to it. 

Examples of conservative distortion of the value 
system of the status quo are likely to be more 
subtle. Thus, people who resist extending civil 
Tights to Negroes in the United States have dis- 
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torted the value system by ignoring its implications. 
A good example was the attempt, some years ago, 
to deny Negroes the right to vote in some southern 
states by claiming that the Democratic party was 
a private association and could make its own rules 
for participation in its primaries. (The Supreme 
Court ruled that the parties are so intimately in- 
volved in the electoral process that to exclude 
qualified voters from the primaries was in effect to 
disfranchise them, thus denying them equal rights.) 
Less subtle is the distortion by conservatives of the 
value system of the revolutionary movement or 
movements to which they are opposed. This dis- 
tortion may be as great as the revolutionaries’ 
distortion of the value system of the status quo. 

Importance of ideology. The fact that ideology 
is distorted or selective does not necessarily prevent 
it from having positive effects. Ideology may help 
a social system to achieve greater integration or 
greater adaptation or adaptive capacity. In this 
sense, it may be functional. For one thing, an ide- 
ology is likely to be a relatively simple definition of 
a complex situation—too simple, perhaps, by scien- 
tific standards, but for that very reason able to “ex- 
plain” difficulties for a large number of people and 
able to activate them according to a common defi- 
nition of the situation and a common plan. Even 
irrational hopes, if they are not so unrealistic as to 
cause grave disillusionment and greater strain, 
may help people to overcome their fear or their 
routine responses. The effects of earlier socializa- 
tion, now inappropriate, may have to be neutral- 
ized. Participation in a movement for change may 
require loosening oneself to some extent from old 
loyalties and forming new ones, A certain kind of 
distortion connected with partisanship in general 
is usually considered to be an indicator of good 
morale, of identification with the group and loyalty 
to it. One would not wish one's wife to be perfectly 
objective about the merits of her husband. 

Ideology also, however, makes it easier, at times, 
for people to resist desirable change blindly. No 
judgment about functional consequences can be 
made without analysis of the system in which they 
occur and of its situation. 

Since ideology is a symbol system, it may be 
viewed, to some extent, as if it were a work of art; 
and an analyst, equipped with the proper scientific 
perspective, might be able to infer from it a great 
deal about the total orientation of those who cre- 
ated it or to whom it appealed successfully. Like 
some works of art or other products of the creative 
imagination—dreams, for example—an ideology 
may reveal, to a qualified analyst, aspects of mo- 
tivation that are latent or only dimly understood by 


the ideologist himself. Thus, the technical analysis 
of ideology can be a tool for the diagnosis, so to 
speak, of some aspects of the functioning (or mal- 
functioning) of the social system, The concept of 
ideology plays a part in the sociological theory of 
social stability and social change. 

The analysis of ideology may also have prac- 
tical value. No doubt the selection of this or that 
body of ideas for analysis may be determined, in 
part, by the social scientist's own values. No mat- 
ter: even if this is so, it does not necessarily mean 
that the analysis itself will be unscientific. In both 
domestic and international relations, rational ac- 
tion requires that each group expose, examine, and 
seek to understand dispassionately its own distor- 
tions and those of other groups. “Understanding” 
ideology is more than grasping the fact that distor- 
tion exists. It involves explaining why distortion 
exists, and why this particular distortion. For in- 
stance, in dealing with an adversary'ss distortions, 
it is not enough to spread “the” correct facts; it is 
desirable (for greater effectiveness) to take into 
account the particular sources of the adversary's 
ideology. 

Control of ideology. Despite the fact that ide- 
ology may have positive functions for a social sys- 
tem, it is not necessary to emphasize that ignorance 
and error are not, generally speaking, a solid basis 
for the functioning of either a social system or a 
personality. If ideology builds up like an oyster's 
secretion around strain, then anything that reduces 
strain will tend to limit the spread of ideology. 
Thus, all social mechanisms for the orderly ex- 
pression and redress of grievances probably tend 
in the long run to reduce both strain and ideology. 

Parsons believes that the professions can help to 
limit ideology, since they link the systematic sci- 
ences and studies, on the one hand, with the broad 
public, on the other. In limiting ideology, social 
science and law are perhaps especially important; 
but, since selection and distortion are the defining 
characteristics of ideology, probably the profes- 
sionalizing of journalism, with higher educational 
requirements, more specialization, greater profes- 
sional pride and independence, and higher stand- 
ards of accuracy in analyzing, reporting, and an- 
ticipating the news, also operates to limit the 
spread of ideology. 

Ideology, values, and evaluations. Popular think- 
ers, including ideologists, do not explicitly and 
habitually think in terms of a hierarchy of norma- 
tive control comprising four levels of social struc- 
ture. Therefore, the relevance of Parsons’ definition 
of ideology is not always evident at first glance. At 
the same time, careful analysis of popular ideas 
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for their implicit ideological content in Parsons’ 
sense, plus the attempt to explain distortion and 
selectivity in sociological terms, can make valuable 
contributions both to sociology and to practical life. 

Geertz has suggested that it is hardly scientific 
to define ideology as distortion and selectivity. It is 
a fact, however, that distorted and selective ideas 
about social reality are extremely common, and 
there can be no valid objection to trying to explain 
why. Whether one wishes to call such ideas “ideo- 
logical” is merely a matter of definition, but there 
is nothing unscientific about this usage. Geertz 
himself acknowledges that distortion does exist in 
social life when he attacks Edward Shils in the 
following way: “Shils’s tack of invoking the ex- 
treme pathologies of ideological thought—Nazism, 
Bolshevism, or whatever—as its paradigmatic 
forms is reminiscent of the tradition in which the 
Inquisition, the personal depravity of Renaissance 
popes, the savagery of Reformation wars, or the 
primitiveness of Bible-belt fundamentalism is of- 
fered as an archetype of religious belief and be- 
havior” (Geertz 1964, p. 51). Neither Parsons nor 
Shils, however, has said that political doctrines and 
programs are composed entirely of ideology, or even 
that ideology is part of every political doctrine, In 
their sense, ideology is an element, present in 
highly variable degree, in popular ideas (and also 
in ideas that purport to be scientific). 

Geertz also reminds us of the symbolic and often 
metaphorical character of polemical doctrines. 
They are not always intended or understood in a 
literal sense. Evaluative language does not neces- 
sarily involve cognitive distortion. (For an excel- 
lent analysis of the symbolic character of an ide- 
ology, see Parsons 1942a; 19420.) 

It remains scientifically and practically interest- 
ing, however, to know what Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung, for example, actually believes about the 
United States, and why, even when one makes due 
allowance for the fact that some of the things he 
and Marshal Lin Piao say contain purely rhetorical 
exaggerations, 

It is extremely important to keep in mind Par- 
sons’ distinction between values and cognitive con- 
ceptions. White, for example, is not to be taken as 
a defender of mass culture and mass-produced 
personalities because he showed that distortion is 
involved in some commentaries on contemporary 
American society (1961). What White and Parsons 
have questioned is the assumption, which many 
writers make, that individuality and individual 
initiative are less strong now in the United States 
than they have been in the past (Parsons & White 
1961). They show that not a little ideological dis- 


tortion is involved in much recent criticism of mass 
culture, the other-directed personality, the organ- 
ization man, conformity, and the like. According 
to them, the progressive differentiation of contem- 
porary society has produced more individuality, not 
less. This differentiation, however, with its accom- 
panying variety of personalities, has intensified the 
problem of coordination and organizational integra- 
tion; there is an intensified need for psychological 
sensitivity, and more sophistication is expected in 
interpersonal relations. As for the supposed dis- 
astrous decline in popular culture, Parsons and 
White are not out to praise comic strips and TV 
shows, but they do point out, as other social scien- 
tists have also done, that in times past a far larger 
proportion of the population could not even read, 
that the sources of information and entertainment 
were far more meager than those available today, 
and that far more people spent so much time in 
drudgery that they could hardly have cultivated 
their minds to any notable extent, (See, for in- 
stance, Bell 1960, chapter 1, and Bell’s footnote 
references, ) 

These are matters of fact, however difficult an 
exact determination of the facts may be. The work 
of Parsons and White in analyzing certain ideo- 
logical distortions common among intellectuals of 
the “sage” type has added considerably to Durk- 
heim’s theoretical insights concerning the impor- 


tant processes of social differentiation and cultural 
differentiation. 


Several writers have noted “the end of ideology” 
in relatively advanced societies, whose social insti- 
tutions permit a constant process of orderly self- 
revision, Among the characteristics of what might 
be called a “self-revising” society are the following: 
a high degree of consensus with respect to societal 
values (the first level of social structure); a rela- 
tively clear-cut distinction between values and 
norms, so that attacking norms (i.e., institutions, 
at the societal level) does not necessarily mean 
attacking the values and thus proposing a new 
hierarchy of control (see Smelser [1962] 1963, 
PP. 280-281); relative absence of the cleavage 
causing segments of the population to be in conflict 
over several important issues and keeping them 
from being bound by compensating common inter- 
ests; a stable institutional pattern for the legislative 
Process; and effective institutionalized channels for 
the expression of grievance and for obtaining re- 
dress. Such writers as, for example, Shils (1955), 
Lipset (1960), and Bell (1960) are not only speak- 
ing for themselves; they are also reporting and 
commenting upon a broad trend among Western 


intellectuals generally. For example, there is no 
longer a widespread tendency to regard capitalism 
and socialism as necessarily radically different in 
social aims. “The end of ideology” certainly does 
not mean that ideology in the sense of this article 
is disappearing in the world at large, in democratic 
societies generally, or even in the work of profes- 
sional social scientists. What is meant is that in 
certain advanced societies there is, or may be, a 
tendency for intellectuals to be less attracted to 
grandiose social doctrines, doctrines that contain a 
few simple principles purporting to explain any 
and all social events, doctrines that favor drastic 
revolution in pursuit of utopian goals. The “end of 
ideology” writers cannot by any means fairly be 
said to be opposed to social change in general or 
even to revolution in general. 

There may well be some truth in their conten- 
tion. That some such development is likely is sug- 
gested by two broad facts. First, some societies 
have indeed evolved social institutions that facili- 
tate relatively orderly social change and make vio- 
lent revolution less necessary and less attractive. 
Second, the development of social science in these 
same countries has revealed the intellectual inade- 
quacy of extremist “explanations” of complex social 
phenomena and has also made social scientists 
more aware, perhaps, of the enormous social cost 
of revolution and of the presence, in most revolu- 
tionary thinking, of utopian elements. For these 
general reasons, there may be less inclination to 
romanticize the idea of revolution. 

Among sociologists and others, however, there 
is not, of course, complete agreement on these 
points. Whatever may be said about the decline of 
extremist thinking among intellectuals in self- 
revising societies, we may certainly continue to ex- 
pect a great deal of controversy over the interpre- 
tation of particular social phenomena. Ideology by 
its very nature does not readily yield to scientific 
criticism. 

Harry M. JOHNSON 


[Other relevant material may be found in ALIENATION; 
INTELLECTUALS; NORMS; SYSTEMS ANALYSIS, article 
on SOCIAL SYSTEMS; VALUES; and in the biographies 
of MANNHEIM; Manx; WEBER, Max.] 
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ILLEGITIMACY 


The term “illegitimacy” is derived from the Latin 
illegitimus, meaning “not in accordance with the 
law.” An illegitimate child is one conceived and 
born outside of the regulatory sanctions of mar- 
riage. Although illegitimacy is a universal phe- 
nomenon, all societies prefer procreation only with- 
in marriage. This preference is reinforced by 
laws and customs that provide for a socially recog- 
nized and regulated relationship between the sexes 
serving to legitimize coition as well as births and 
to denote some responsibility for the rearing of 
children. Although the customs and laws regulating 
marriage vary considerably among different socie- 
ties, they reflect an almost universal disapproval of 
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(Demographic Yearbook 1959, table 10 In a num 
ber of Central American countries and Caribbean 
political units where illegitimacy ratios exceed 509, 
there are sizable indigenous populations that ad 
here to wibal and religious marital rites and re 
main indifferent to the concept of legal marriage 
Consequently, a very high illegitimacy rauo based 
on the concept of legal marriage would include 
most of the births the parents view as having been 
legitimized by long-standing tribal and religious 
rites. An illustrative case is Mauritius, where the 

ratio decreased from 496 in 1954 to 
1} in 1955, when infants born of marriages per- 
formed by religious authority but not registered or 
performed by civil authorities were no longer com 
sidered illegitimate (Demographic Yearbook 1954; 
1955). 


Comparisons among countries also nocd to take 
into account such factors as abortions, marriages 
preceded by conceptions, and the average age at 


marriage. For example, in the mid-1950s Panama's 
illegitimacy ratio was almost fifty times higher than 
Japan's (Demographic Yearbook 1959), but in 
Japan legalized abortions annually exceeded one 
million —a total tely equal to the num- 
ber of all live births (Taeuber 1958). Jamaica's 
illegitimacy ratio in the mid-1950s was about 
fifteen times that of the United States, but the aver- 
age age at marriage was ten years older in Jamaica 
than in the United States. In 1957 Denmark's ratio 
of 69 was lower than that of Hon- 
duras (645), Venezuela (566), Paraguay (455), 
Ecuador (351), Iceland (250), and Mexico (236): 
however, in Denmark about one-third of all marital 
first births occurred within the first six months of 
marriage (Demographic Yearbook 1959). 

Gros historical trends. In highly industrialized 
countries, 


Europe and North America, illegitimacy ratios in 
the late 1950s had declined from the high ratios in 
the postwar period of the late 1940s but were still 
considerably higher than in the economic depres- 
sion years of the 1930s, The very limited data avail- 
able for the World War 1 period show that illegiti- 
Wang atios followed a pattern similar to that for 
ie War n sect 1961, chapter 1). 

countries early stages of industrializa- 

tion, the illegitimacy ratio usually increases very 
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such descriptions, although applicable to the groups 
studied, did not explain why the majority of all 
females who fitted the descriptions did not become 
unwed mothers. In the late 1950s studies of un- 
married mothers made from multiple sample 
sources at last provided tentative evidence that 
within given age and social groups such mothers 
were fairly representative of the general population 
of unmarried females with respect to education, 
intelligence, and socioeconomic status (Vincent 
1961). 

In the early 1960s research on illegitimacy 
showed a definite trend toward a more compre- 
hensive focus. Improvements in vital statistics as 
well as their availability from an increasing num- 
ber of countries were beginning to stimulate cross- 
culture analyses (see especially Goode 1960; 1961). 
These studies were guided by more sophisticated, 
sociocultural theories of illegitimacy and indicated 
modifications of Malinowski’s “principle of legiti- 
macy.” This principle involved what Malinowski 
interpreted to be a universal social rule, that “no 
child should be brought into the world without a 
man—and one man at that—assuming the role of 
sociological father, that is, guardian and protector, 
the male link between the child and the rest of the 
community” (1930, p. 137). Goode’s analysis of 
attitudes and social practices in a number of Carib- 
bean political units—where illegitimacy rates ex- 
ceed 50 per cent and where there exists differential 
status placement for legitimate and illegitimate 
children, as well as for illegitimates of different 
social strata—underlies his modifications of Mali- 
nowski’s principle. According to Goode, the principle 
of legitimacy rests primarily upon the function of 
status placement rather than upon that of locating 
a father as “protector”; and he argues that Mali- 
nowski’s interpretation does not take into account 
the differences in norm commitment among dif- 
ferent strata. 

Additional evidences of the trend toward more 
comprehensive research include the long-neglected 
study of males who have impregnated unmarried 
mothers; longitudinal studies of young, unmarried, 
and never pregnant females to ascertain factors as- 
sociated with those who subsequently become un- 
married mothers: follow-up studies of mothers who 
keep their illegitimate children and of recidivistic 
unmarried mothers; and studies of the more inclu- 
sive category of unwanted pregnancies, legitimate 


as well as illegitimate. Studies are now i 
a ; n progress 
in each of these areas. < 


Social attitudes and public policy 


One gross historical trend in social attitudes and 
public policy concerning illegitimacy has been the 


gradual change from the child to the mother (and 
quite recently to the father) as the target of cen- 
sure. In the Middle Ages, the common law of Eng- 
land was ruthless in its denial of rights to illegiti- 
mate children. The bastard was scorned, derided, 
and punished to such an extent that in retrospect 
it would almost appear that he was held responsible 
for the circumstances of his own birth. The Eng- 
lish Poor Law Act of 1576 made the mother and 
putative father responsible for the child's main- 
tenance; bastardy was not an offense against the 
criminal laws, but bearing an illegitimate child who 
might become a public charge became an offense 
against the poor laws, The purpose of the Poor 
Law Act, as well as that of the legislation on the 
support of bastards enacted early in the history of 
the United States, was to prevent the child from 
becoming dependent on the community. Under 
early Germanic law, bastards had to be cared for 
and supported by the mother under the kinship 
group. In France, prior to the early 1800s, the ille- 
gitimate child had the right to support by the 
father; however, from the adoption of the Code 
Napoléon until 1912, the investigation of paternity 
was expressly forbidden, and neither the unmar- 
ried mother nor the illegitimate child had any legal 
recourse (Brinton 1936). 

Modern developments. During the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, however, a new phi- 
losophy began to make itself felt, A Norwegian law 
of 1915 pioneered in making the state, rather than 
the mother, responsible for establishing paternity 
and for fixing maintenance, and the Scandinavian 
countries led the industrialized societies in estab- 
lishing statutes by which the state sought to pro- 
vide greater equality of rights for the illegitimate 
child. In the U.S.S.R. the elimination of illegitimacy 
by fiat in the Family Code of 1918, which recog- 
nized no legal or social distinction between a child 
born in and one born out of wedlock, was con- 
sistent with other familial and social changes fol- 
lowing the 1917 revolution. U.S.S.R. family law 
now provides financial gratuities and honorific titles 
for unwed as well as married mothers who bear 
three or more children and gives the state responsi- 
bility for rearing all children of unwed and married 
mothers unable to do so, However, article 19 of the 
1944 Family Decree provides that only registered 
marriages create legal obligations and rights. Thus, 
if the mother remains unmarried, she can either 
receive a small monthly stipend to assist in rearing 
her child or she can place the child in a special gov- 
ernment institution established for this purpose; 
but the child cannot claim either the father's prop- 
ny or his name (Field 1955). This denial of in- 
heritance, with its resulting differential status 


placement for legitimate and illegitimate children, 
is consistent with the observations by David and 
Vera Mace (1963, pp. 240-244) that there is a 
trend toward harsher attitudes concerning the un- 
married mother and her child in the U.S.S.R. 

There was an apparent temporary reversal of the 
liberal trend in attitudes toward illegitimacy in 
Japan, Germany, and England during the immedi- 
ate post-World War 1 period, but this reversal was 
selective in that it involved far greater censure of 
illegitimacy resulting from the presence of United 
States troops than of indigenous illegitimacy and 
was probably more indicative of feelings among the 
respective countries than of Western attitudes in 
general. Increasingly in the twentieth century the 
legislation formerly concerned with protecting citi- 
zens from having to support illegitimate children 
has now turned to emphasizing the enforcement of 
parental responsibility for them; to this end, public 
funds have been appropriated to help in assuring 
the rights and well-being of illegitimate children. 

United States. In the United States the liberal 
trend became apparent between 1930 and 1960. 
There were increased efforts to accord to illegiti- 
mate children the same care and legal and social 
rights accorded to other children; for example, an 
increasing number of states no longer recorded 
illegitimacy status on birth records. The number of 
illegitimates in the United States was estimated in 
1960 at seven million. By that time more than 150 
maternity homes had been developed under private 
auspices to care for unmarried mothers, and fed- 
eral social security benefits under the Aid to De- 
pendent Children (ADC) program had been made 
available for illegitimate children. 

There were a few exceptions to this liberal trend 
in the United States in the early 1960s, including 
considerable criticism of low-income Negro females 
who had repeated illegitimate births. Two southern 
states (North Carolina and Louisiana) attempted 
to legislate provisions for the sterilization of females 
having more than one illicit pregnancy, although 
repeated illegitimate births had been condoned if 
not encouraged as a subcultural pattern in the 
South at an earlier time, when economic practices 
placed a higher value on Negro females as repro- 
ducers (in or out of wedlock) of future plantation 
workers than as wives to their husbands. In the 
early 1960s there was also increased criticism that 
the ADC program was providing an indirect sub- 
sidy of illegitimacy, and some states considered ex- 
cluding illegitimate children of recidivistic unwed 
mothers from ADC benefits, although evidence in- 
dicated that less than 10 per cent of all illegitimate 
children received such benefits (U.S. Bureau of 
Family Services 1960). 
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Future world trends. The apparent world-wide 
liberal trend in social policy concerning illegitimacy 
during the first six decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury faced some opposition at the beginning of the 
1960s. The demand for adoptable infants exceeded 
the supply during the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
when the higher birth rates for many countries 
were viewed initially as compensating for the popu- 
lation losses of World War 1 and the low birth rates 
of the 1930s. During the postwar period this de- 
mand minimized the censure of unwed mothers, 
who provided childless couples with adoptable in- 
fants, and stimulated at the international level a 
variety of laws and activities concerned with the 
adoption and rights of illegitimate children. Begin- 
ning in the late 1950s and early 1960s, however, a 
marked decrease in the demand for adoptable in- 
fants and a growing concern about the “population 
explosion” have had the potential to reverse this 
liberal trend of social policy. 

CLARK E. VINCENT 


[See also ADOPTION; FERTILITY CONTROL; POPULATION, 
article on POPULATION POLICIES.] 
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ILLNESS 


In non-Western, relatively nonindustrialized and 
nonurbanized societies, illness is characteristically 
perceived, defined, experienced, and treated as a 
condition that is not only biological, psychosomatic, 
and metaphysical, but also “sociosomatic” in na- 
ture. That is, illness is viewed as a physical, spir- 
itual, and psychological state that is significantly 
influenced and can even be caused by such social 
and cultural factors as the social status an indi- 
vidual occupies and the reactions it evokes in him 
and in others; the quality of his relations with the 
members of his family and with other persons im- 
portant to him or to his kin; and the strength of 
his commitment and the degree of his conformity 
to the norms and taboos of his society. 

Although this insight is also a part of Western 
medical thought and tradition, for many centuries 
in Western societies it was overshadowed by a pre- 
occupation with the “natural,” physical causes of 
disease, their detection, and their mastery through 
the media of science and technology. It was not 
until the mid-nineteenth century in European and 
American societies that an appreciation of the role 
of social and cultural factors in health and illness 
became salient and organized enough to lead to 
the contention that “medicine is a social science” 
and to the expression of that conviction in a series 
of public health, social hygiene, and social medi- 
cine measures and movements (Rosen 1963). In 
the mid-twentieth century the attempt to under- 
stand the interrelationships between physical and 
emotional illness, on the one hand, and social and 
cultural forces, on the other hand, has become suf- 
ficiently analytic and systematic for the emergence 
of a scientific subfield that might appropriately be 
called the “sociology of illness.” This empirical area 
of inquiry is not a domain exclusive to sociology. 
Rather, it has developed out of the convergent and 


collaborative investigations of internists, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and cultural anthropologists, 
as well as sociologists. In this regard, it reflects a 
trend larger than itself—a progressive tendency for 
interdisciplinary work in the behavioral sciences, 

IIlness as a social role. Perhaps the most im- 
portant theoretical contribution to the sociology of 
illness has been made by Talcott Parsons in his 
conception of illness as a social role characterized 
by certain patterned exemptions, rights, and obli- 
gations that are shaped by the society of which the 
sick person is a member (T. Parsons 1948; 1951; 
1958; 1964; T. Parsons & Fox 1952). Parsons has 
defined the attributes of the sick role in contem- 
porary Western society, and particularly in present- 
day American society, in the following way. First, 
the sick person is exonerated from certain kinds of 
responsibility for his illness; he is not held morally 
accountable for having gotten sick, nor is he ex- 
pected to make himself better. He is also considered 
to have some impairment in his capacity to carry 
out normal role and task obligations, and thus, 
according to the nature and degree of his illness, 
the sick person is exempted from some of his usual 
activities and responsibilities. Moreover, because of 
these rights and exemptions, which are not normal- 
ly accorded to persons in the society, the sick per- 
son may be said to be cast in a type of deviant 
role. This is a deviant role that is partially and 
conditionally legitimated—one that is contingent 
on certain obligations to which the sick person is 
subject. Thus the sick person is expected to define 
the state of being ill as undesirable and to do every- 
thing possible to try to get well. Above all, he is 
enjoined to seek technically competent advice and 
help, preferably from a qualified physician. In so 
doing, he enters the role of patient, who is expected 
to facilitate his recovery by cooperating with a doc- 
tor. In modern Western society this includes will- 
ingness to submit to the techniques and facilities 
of medical science, to the ministrations of other 
designated medical personnel, and to hospitaliza- 
tion if it is deemed necessary, 

Definitions of illness. Once designated as ill by 
socially authorized medical agents, the individual 
gains access to certain rights and becomes subject 
to certain duties. What he presents as a potential 
illness to a medical practitioner, and what the prac- 
titioner in turn diagnoses, certifies, and treats as 
illness, is determined as much by social and cul- 
tural factors as by biological considerations. The 
extent to which the definition of illness and treat- 
ment is contingent on the state of society’s knowl- 
edge, its prevalent value system, and its institu- 
tional structure was insightfully satirized by Samuel 


Butler in his novel Erewhon, written in 1872. In 
Erewhon (the fictitious country that Butler created 
by imagining late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century England stood on its head), persons af- 
flicted with what physicians would call tuberculosis 
are found guilty in a court of law and sentenced 
to life imprisonment, whereas persons who forge 
checks, set houses on fire, steal, and commit acts 
of violence are diagnosed as “suffering from a se- 
vere fit of immorality” and are cared for at public 
expense in hospitals, Indeed, it is a historical fact 
that over the past few centuries in western Euro- 
pean and American societies, partly as a conse- 
quence of certain far-reaching social and cultural 
changes, we have seen a progressive process by 
which persons with psychological disorders, who in 
an earlier era would have been adjudged “wicked,” 
“possessed by the devil,” or “criminal,” have come 
to be regarded as mentally or emotionally ill and 
treated accordingly [see SocIAL CONTROL]. 

This close and sensitive interrelationship be- 
tween social and cultural forces, on the one hand, 
and the attitudes, sentiments, and behaviors de- 
fined as illness in a society or group at a given time, 
on the other hand, has been amply documented in 
medical and social scientific literature. Numerous 
studies demonstrate that what constitutes an illness 
or disability in one society or in a particular sub- 
group of a society is not necessarily regarded as 
such in other societies or groups. For example, the 
Navajo Indians of the southwestern United States 
do not view a congenital dislocation of the hip as a 
disease or handicap (McDermott et al. 1960, pp. 
280-281), In “Regionville,” a town in upper New 
York State, members of the highest socioeconomic 
class generally report a persistent backache to a 
physician as a medical symptom, whereas members 
of the lowest socioeconomic class regard it as an 
inevitable and innocuous part of life and thus as 
inappropriate for referral to a doctor (Koos 1954). 

The anthropological and social psychiatric litera- 
ture also contains descriptions of patterned beliefs 
and behaviors that would be considered manifesta- 
tions of emotional illness in modern Western socie- 
ties, but which in traditional tribal or folk milieus 
are part of the culturally accepted and sanctioned 
magicoreligious system. In rural villages of the 
western region of Nigeria, for instance, elére or 
elegebe are alternative terms applied to a child who 
is believed to have invisible little people three feet 
high as playmates. The parents of such a child re- 
spond in the culturally indicated way by providing 
small feasts for these miniature beings in order to 
invoke their benevolence and protection (Cornell— 
Aro . . . 1963, pp. 36, 80, 146-147). Finally, an- 
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thropological field workers have reported certain 
symptoms, apparently sociopsychosomatic in na- 
ture, that seem to be unique to a particular society 
or subculture—for example, coléra, a culturally 
patterned attack of rage that occurs among the 
populations of Indian villages in Guatemala (Paul 
1953), and empacho, a stress-induced digestive 
condition that affects Mexican-Americans in Texas 
(Rubel 1960). 

The experience of illness. In modern Western 
society, an individual who is defined as ill and cast 
in the sick role is regarded as being in a state 
attributable to causes that fall outside the realm of 
both his personal control and his moral responsi- 
bility. However, it would seem, as Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski has eloquently suggested (1925), that 
illness is an emotional and an existential experi- 
ence of such magnitude for human beings that they 
generally find it difficult to think of their illness in 
purely nonmetaphysical and nonmoral terms, even 
when the society of which they are members en- 
courages them to do so. There is a paradoxical 
sense in which a society or a group that insists 
upon an exclusively logico-rational explanation of 
sickness, thus precluding religious, moral, or 
magical considerations, may augment rather than 
decrease the “problems of meaning” with which 
persons in that society feel themselves confronted 
when they become ill. At any rate, such empirical 
studies as we have of the deeper emotional reac- 
tions of gravely ill, hospitalized patients in present- 
day American society reveal them as grappling with 
the “whys” of their illness in moral, religious, and 
cosmic, as well as medical terms; they do not have 
the easily available, legitimate recourse to the 
transcendent explanations provided by most non- 
Western, less science-oriented societies (Fox 1959, 
pp. 132-135). 

The experience of illness as an event that is more 
than natural may be universal. But the particulari- 
ties and nuances of the emotional meaning of an 
illness to an individual and the nature of his affec- 
tive response to his state and symptoms are pro- 
foundly influenced by his social and cultural back- 
ground as well as by his personality traits. For 
example, it has been observed that people in Japan 
like to go to bed with mild illnesses not only be- 
cause they receive attention for small aches and 
pains but also because illness provides the patient 
and family members who care for him with a cul- 
turally approved way of living out and nonverbally 
communicating the sorts of deep, tender feelings 
of love and concern that are not ordinarily ex- 
pressed in even the most intimate of relations be- 
tween Japanese (Caudill 1961). 
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Whereas the emotional atmosphere around ill- 
ness in Japan tends to be “peaceful,” intensive case 
studies of southern Italian women hospitalized for 
schizophrenia reveal that a striking number of 
these patients feel and act in a “jealous, capricious” 
pattern that is apparently related to some of the 
competitive, aggressive, emotionally charged, and 
labile ways of reacting and behaving that are char- 
acteristic of socialization and family life in south- 
ern Italy (A. Parsons 1960). Emotionality and 
volatile behavior in the face of both physical and 
psychological illness have been observed to be char- 
acteristic not only of patients of southern Italian 
background but also of Jewish patients. This is 
in part a consequence of the fact that the expres- 
sion of strong feelings is socioculturally permitted, 
expected, and favored in the Jewish and Italian 
families from which these patients come; in these 
particular groups, crying out in the face of illness 
is felt to be a way of helping to get the sickness “out 
of one’s system,” along with the emotions it en- 
genders, as well as a way of mobilizing the inten- 
sive concern and support of one’s family (Mechanic 
1963; Zborowski 1952), 

The degree to which this highly affective way of 
responding to illness is contingent on social and 
cultural factors is supported by the finding that 
patients from other social groups with socialization 
and family patterns that discourage the exhibition 
of certain kinds of strong feelings show a consistent 
tendency to behave in a quite different character- 
istic fashion. For example, patients of Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant origins who are afflicted with pain- 
accompanied conditions have been noted to be con- 
trolled, forbearing, and almost clinically detached 
in their attitudes and behaviors (Zborowski 1952), 
whereas seriously ill Irish-American patients have 
been reported as engaging in counterphobic, gal- 
lows humor and Joking behavior as one of their 
shared ways of coping with the physical and emo- 
tional stresses of their situation (Fox 1959, pp. 
175-177, 190). 

Not only do the basic emotional meanings of 
illness and patterned ways of reacting to it vary 
Systematically in certain ways from one group to 
another, but also in illness, as in health, society 
and culture penetrate so deeply into the uncon- 
scious layers of the individual’s psyche that they 
even influence the inner imagery he experiences, 
This is most clearly seen in connection with emo- 
tional illness, where social and cultural factors are 
among the most important determinants of the 
extent to which patients have delusions and fan- 
tasies, how rich and elaborate they are, and pre- 
cisely what form they take (Cornell—Aro . . . 1963; 
Opler 1959; A. Parsons 1961; Paul 1953). 


Illness, deviance, and social control 


In virtually all societies the person who is ill is 
regarded as being in an exceptional and implicitly 
deviant role. Manifestly, as in modern Western so- 
ciety, illness may be defined as “not the fault” either 
of the person beset by it or of those with whom he 
is interrelated. In certain historical eras and in par- 
ticular religious and moral contexts, illness may 
even be looked upon as an indicator of a special 
state of grace. For example, in traditional Christian 
thought disease is regarded as a form of suffering 
that purifies the soul of man and brings him closer 
to God (Sigerist 1960), and throughout most of the 
nineteenth century in western European society 
there was a romantic tendency to associate tubercu- 
losis with intellectual and artistic genius (Dubos 
& Dubos 1952, pp. 44-66). But inherent in even 
such sympathetic and glorifying cultural attitudes 
toward illness is the conception that sickness is a 
state that is not, and ideally should not be, the col- 
lective and continuing fate of many persons; that 
is, it is a condition out of which one should gradu- 
ate if possible, through a combination of will, effort, 
good fortune, and the help of others. ` 

If one begins to reflect on what would be the 
consequences for a society if a large proportion of 
its population were to secede from normal social 
tasks and obligations, invoking illness as their 
legitimate reason for doing so, it becomes apparent 
why illness is usually socially defined as a kind of 
deviance and why, in every society, the right to 
certify illness as bona fide is assigned only to cer- 
tain persons in certain roles. The effect of great 
numbers of persons in a society taking to their beds 
could, in its passive way, be as disruptive of the 
usual functioning of that social system as an in- 
surgent refusal on the part of those same individu- 
als to tend to their daily activities and responsibili- 
ties. The exemption, withdrawal, and dependence 
that illness characteristically entails is an especially 
strategic and threatening form of deviance in cer- 
tain kinds of societies—for example, in the United 
States, with its high cultural emphasis on responsi- 
bility, activity, achievement, and independence 
(T. Parsons & Fox 1952), or in Soviet Russia, 
where, in the name of the collective industrial and 
agricultural development of the society, maximum 
effort, work, and productivity are expected of all 
citizens at all times (Field 1957, pp. 146-180), 

In modern Western societies, 
screens signs and symptoms, mak 
Judgment as to whether or not 
ness as the societ 
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so doing, he performs several latent social control 
functions. He sorts out “malingerers”—those who 
unconsciously or consciously feign or simulate ill- 
ness—from those who are authentically ill, accord- 
ing to the medical and scientific criteria recognized 
and institutionalized in the society (Szasz 1956). 
In principle, he refuses to acknowledge the condi- 
tions of malingerers as real and legitimate illnesses 
and denies them the exonerations of sickness. With 
respect to those individuals whom the physician 
certifies as ill, he sets into motion a therapeutic 
process, which is composed of sociopsychological 
as well as physical elements and which is designed 
to return the patient to full-scale participation in 
his society. In modern Western society the focal 
site of this process has become the hospital. 

The functions of hospitalization. The preva- 
lence of hospitalization is associated with the spe- 
cialized personnel and facilities that scientific medi- 
cine can now bring to bear on the diagnosis and 
treatment of illness. In the hospital trained profes- 
sionals, technical apparatus, and medicaments are 
coordinated and mobilized in a way that could 
scarcely be replicated in a physician's private office 
or in a sick persons home. Reinforcing these mani- 
fest technological and administrative reasons for 
the widespread hospitalization of the ill in mod- 
ern Western society are latent sociopsychological 
factors. 

As Parsons and Fox have pointed out (1952), 
the small, conjugal, relatively isolated, close-knit, 
emotionally intense family unit characteristic of 
such an urbanized and industrialized society, with 
its focus on the formation and integration of the 
personalities of its members and its emphasis upon 
achievement, is prone to certain difficulties in deal- 
ing with illness. The sick role, comprising as it 
does a semilegitimate channel of withdrawal from 
adult responsibilities and a basis of eligibility for 
care by others, is inviting to various family mem- 
bers in patterned, often unconsciously motivated 
ways. To the wife- mother of the modern urban 
family it offers an institutionalized way of reacting 
to her heavy affective-expressive responsibilities 
in the family and a compulsively feministic way 
of reacting to her exclusion from certain preroga- 
tives and opportunities open to the man. For the 
husband-father, illness legitimizes respite from 
the discipline, effort, and dualistic demands of 
interdependence and autonomy that his occupation 
demands of him. For the child, being moved by the 
process of socialization along the tension-ridden 
path toward adulthood, illness provides an escape 
from increasingly exacting obligations to behave as 
a mature person. And for the elderly individual, re- 
tired from the occupational system, widowed, and 
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with no traditionally assured place in the families 
established by his children, illness may serve as an 
opportunity to solicit forcibly their concern and 
care. 

Not only are the members of the modern urban 
family prone to illness in these sociopsychologically 
influenced ways, but they are also likely to be emo- 
tionally threatened by the illness of a person in 
their small, tightly knit, affectively toned family 
unit with its particular kinds of strains. Under 
these circumstances there is a high probability that 
the family will overreact to the illness of one of its 
members with either excessive sympathy or exces- 
sive severity. Such responses can impede the full 
and rapid recovery of the ill person. 

In the light of these family vulnerabilities, it 
would seem that one of the important latent func- 
tions of hospitalizing the sick person is to insure 
the more effective social control of illness. Hos- 
pitalization places the patient in an extrafamilial 
setting, where he is less likely to be emotionally 
reinforced in illness and where professional objec- 
tivity and dispassion in the attitudes and behavior 
of the medical staff provide leverage to move him 
out of the sick role. At the same time, isolating the 
sick person from members of his family mitigates 
their emotional strain and thus helps them resist 
the contagious temptation to take to their beds in 
response to the situation. 

The hospital as a social system. However, life 
in the ward of a hospital is accompanied by its own 
particular stresses and potential seductions. A small 
but steadily growing number of studies of (largely 
American) psychiatric and general hospitals as 
social systems has yielded some insights into what 
it is like, sociologically and psychologically, to be a 
hospitalized patient (Belknap 1956; Caudill 1958; 
Coser 1962; Davis 1964; Fox 1959; Goffman 1961; 
Greenblatt et al. 1957; Stanton & Schwartz 1954). 
The physical and psychological symptoms of illness 
and the attributes of the sick role that the indi- 
vidual enters once he is diagnosed as ill subject 
him to certain tensions, regardless of whether or 
not he is hospitalized. These include incapacity and 
inactivity; uncertainty as to the prognosis and 
eventual outcome of the illness; in some cases, the 
objective prospect of nonrecovery and the immi- 
nence of death; problems of meaning; isolation 
from the world of the normal and healthy; sub- 
mission to the authority of medical science, the 
physician, and other medically trained personnel 
(Merton & Barber 1963, pp. 111-113), Entering the 
hospital as a patient, however, increases the extent 
to which the ill person is removed, psychically and 
socially as well as physically, from the universe of 
the healthy. It subjects him totally to the care, con- 
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trol, and technology of modern medicine and the 
complex team that administers it. Under certain 
conditions it makes him a potential object of med- 
ical experimentation and research (Fox 1959). 
And it introduces him into a new “small society,” 
which demands that he become an adjusted and 
cooperative member, [See DEATH.) 

Every one of the studies made of the hospital as 
a social system describes it as an elaborately struc- 
tured, rigidly stratified, tightly disciplined bureau- 
cratic organization. These characteristics are viewed 
as functionally related to the fact that the hospital 
staff must survey and regulate virtually all the 
activities of a large number of patients and to 
the fact that the staff must be geared to respond 
to medical exigencies, dangers, and emergencies 
with the synchrony of a precise, resolute, swift- 
moving team. These characteristics of the hospital 
have at least two significant consequences for the 
attitudes and conduct of patients. 

Patients who are hospitalized for a long time may 
become so habituated to a predictable round of 
daily activities and a clearly delineated set of duties, 
rights, and privileges that any alteration in them 
may be experienced as disturbing. In the case of 
children, this routinized compliance to an imper- 
sonal institutional authority may have dysfunc- 
tional consequences for their psychosocial develop- 
ment. It may cause them to regress, at least 
temporarily, to an earlier stage of socialization 
where they depend more on external than on in- 
ternal superego type controls (Davis 1964, pp. 
120-123). 

Another effect that the social organizational 
properties of the hospital can have on patients is 
best demonstrated by Stanton and Schwartz's 
microanalysis of the social and psychological dy- 
namics of pathological excitement and collective 
disturbances of patients in the wards of a mental 
hospital (Stanton & Schwartz 1954, pp. 342-365; 
378-400). In every case that they examined, they 
found that a high level of continuing, covert tension 
and conflict between staff members in charge of 
patients was the major etiological factor involved. 
What this illustrates is how intricately entwined 
are the relations between staff and patients in a 
hospital. Structurally and functionally, the inter- 
dependence within and between each group is so 
close-webbed that even latent tension in one part of 
the social system may significantly affect its other 
parts. The impact of such tension on patients is 
augmented by the magnitude of Physical and psy- 
chological dependence on hospital staff that being 
ill entails and by the heightened perception of the 
attitudes and feelings of staff members that this 
degree of dependency may foster. 


It would seem, then, that although the hospital 
may help insulate patients from the sorts of emo- 
tional reactions on the part of family members that 
might complicate or impede their recovery, it may 
generate structural strains of its own that can have 
similar nontherapeutic or antitherapeutic conse- 
quences. A basic social science insight related to 
this phenomenon lies at the heart of a method of 
therapy and rehabilitation that has come into vogue 
in psychiatric hospitals since the 1950s. The in- 
sight is that, even outside the formally defined 
treatment situation, the affective quality and con- 
tent of interaction between hospital staff and pa- 
tients have a significant effect on the progress of 
the patient. The method is what has come to be 
known as the “therapeutic community” approach— 
a planned attempt to create a hospital milieu in 
which the therapeutic potentialities in all relation- 
ships within the hospital are maximized and uti- 
lized for the benefit of the patient (Jones 1952; 
Rapoport et al. 1961). 

Studies on the hospital as a social system indi- 
cate that the patterned ways in which patients 
adjust to illness and hospitalization are influenced 
as much by fellow patients as by members of the 
medical staff. Patients grouped together for any 
time in the hospital wards constitute close-knit 
communities, with shared ideas and norms about 
how one ought to think, feel, and act in the face of 
the common predicament of illness and hospital- 
ization; moreover, they develop their own systems 
of socialization, social support, and social control 
for effectively transmitting and enforcing these 
conceptions. Despite the considerable variation in 
the types and composition of the wards studied 
(male, female, and children’s wards; general med- 
ical, surgical, and psychiatric wards; wards devoted 
to a particular disease; research wards, etc.), in 
every case the patients exhibit certain ways of 
coping with illness in the hospital. These include 
organization of the patient subculture in the form 
of a club with a name, charter of purposes, list of 
tules, and roster of Offices; the cultivation by pa- 
tients of medical expertise, particularly in connec- 
tion with their own disorders; and the expression 
of potentially threatening basic emotions in coun- 
terphobic humor. There is evidence that the sources 
of such mechanisms do not lie only in the person- 
ality characteristics of individual patients or the 
experience of illness per se. They are also influ- 
enced by the social system properties of a hospital, 
by more general characteristics of the larger society 
into which the hospital fits, and, above and beyond 
these, by transsituational, cross-cultural, and per- 
haps even universal tendencies in the ways that 
human beings deal with major life stresses. 


The optimally “good” and “successful” patient, 
by sociological definition, is the one who progresses 
steadily toward recovery, leaves the world of the 
hospital behind him, psychically and physically, 
and returns to full participation in his normal socie- 
tal roles. In crucial ways, compliance with the 
norms of the sick role and those of the hospital as 
a social system contributes to this process. The 
paradox that many of the studies in the sociology 
of illness point up is that it is also true that the 
better a person becomes adjusted to the sick role, 
and the better his integration to the small society 
of the hospital is, the harder it is for him to make 
the sociopsychological journey back to health. 

Illness confronts the sick person with psycho- 
logical challenges, and it also brings him the kinds 
of gratifications that Freud termed “secondary 
gains.” It removes him from the universe of the 
healthy and enmeshes him in that of the hospital- 
ized sick. By virtue of these experiences, illness 
may significantly alter his attitudes, values, beliefs, 
and behavior. This being the case, his recovery from 
sickness and re-entry into the world of the healthy 
may involve him, the members of his family, his 
friends, and the professional associates to whom 
he returns in still another process of adjustment 
and resocialization. 

RENEE C. Fox 


[See also HEALTH; MEDICAL CARE, article on ETHNO- 
MEDICINE; MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, arti- 
cle on THE THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY; MENTAL 
HEALTH; PUBLIC HEALTH.] 
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See under PERCEPTION. 


IMITATION 


Learning by vicarious experience has historically 
been referred to as “imitation,” although in the 
contemporary social science literature essentially 
the same phenomenon is subsumed under other 
terms, such as “observational learning,” “social fa- 
cilitation,” “vicarious learning,” “contagion,” and 
“identification.” 

Accounts of the acquisition and modification of 
social behavior are frequently limited to descrip- 
tions of behavioral change based on principles of 
trial and error or instrumental conditioning. Al- 
though the efficacy of direct conditioning pro- 
cedures has been well documented by laboratory 
studies, it is doubtful if many of the responses that 
— all members of a society exhibit would ever 

acquired if social learning proceeded entirel 
by these methods. = 4 

Informal observation and experimental analyses 
of the social-leaming process reveal that a person 
can rapidly acquire new responses and that his 
existing behavioral repertoire can be considerably 
modified, solely as a function of his observing the 
behavior of others without performing any overt 
responses himself. The provision of models not 
only serves to short-circuit and accelerate the learn- 
ing process but also, in cases where errors are dan- 
gerous or costly, becomes an indispensable means 


of transmitting and modifying social 
patterns. 
Theories of imitation 
The concept of imitation in psychological theory 
has had a long history, dating back to Tarde 
(1890) and McDougall (1908), who regarded imi- 
tativeness as an innate or instinctive propensity.. 
Association and classical conditioning. 
instinct doctrine fell into disrepute, a number of 
psychologists, notably Humphrey (1921), po 
(1924), and Holt (1931), attempted to account for 
imitative behavior in terms of associative, or Pa 
lovian, conditioning principles. According to Holt, 
for example, when an adult copies a response made 
by a child, the child tends to repeat the behavior; 
and as this circular sequence continues, the adi 
matching behavior becomes an increasingly effec 
tive stimulus for the child's response. If, during th 
Spontaneous mutual imitation, the adult perform 
a response that is novel to the child, the child will 
copy it. Piaget (1945) is a more recent expone 
of essentially the same point of view. 
Although the classical conditioning theories ac- 
counted adequately for the imitator's repetition of 
his own behavior, they failed to explain the psy 
chological mechanisms governing the emergence 
ol novel responses during the model- observer inter- 
action sequence. Moreover, demonstrations of ob 
servational learning in animals and humans do not 
ordinarily commence with a model's matching a 
semi-irrelevant response of the learner. Thus, in 
utilizing modeling procedures to teach a bird to 
talk, the trainer does not engage initially in the 
circular process of imitating crowing behavior; in- 
stead, he begins by emitting verbal responses tha 
do not exist in the bird's behavioral repertoire. 
Instrumental conditioning theories. As theoret: 
ical explanations of learning shifted the emphasis 
from classical conditioning to instrumental learn- 
ing based on rewarding and punishing response 
consequences, theories of imitation similarly as- 
sumed that the occurrence of observational learn- 
ing is contingent on the administration of rein- 
forcing stimuli either to the model or to the 
observer. This point of view was most clearly ex 
pounded by Miller and Dollard in the classic pub- 
lication Social Learning and Imitation (1941). 
According to this theory, the necessary conditions 
for learning through imitation include a motivated 
Subject who is positively reinforced for matching 
© correct responses of a model during a series of 
initially random trial-and-error responses. j 
The experiments reported by Miller and Dollard 
in the monograph cited above involved a series of 


the subjects relied on the leader for relevant cues 
and matched his responses. Based on this paradigm. 


tion, they in fact represent only the special case of 
discrimination place learning. in which 


that the subject perform the imitative response be- 
fore he can learn it, the theory propounded by 
Miller and Dollard evidently accounts more ade- 
quately for the emission of previously learned 
matching responses than for their acquisition, Con- 
tinuing with our example of language learning, in 
order for a myna bird to learn the word “encyclo- 
pedia” imitatively, it would first have to emit the 
word “encyclopedia” in the course of random vocal- 
ization, match it accidentally with the trainer's ver- 
bal response, and secure a positive reinforcement. 
It is evident from the foregoing discussion that the 


Sensory feedback theory. Mowrer’s propriocep- 
tive feedback theory (1960) a Ga 
the role of reinforcement, but unlike and 
Dollard, who reduce imitation to a special case of 
instrumental learning, Mowrer emphasizes the 
classical conditioning of positive and negative 
emotions to matching response-correlated stimuli. 
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Mowrer divtinguishes between two forms of imita- 
tive earning in terms of whether the observer ts 
Minforeed directly or vicariously. In the former 
case. the mode! makes a response and at the same 
time rewards the observer. Through the repeated 
contiguity of the model's behavior with rewarding 
experiences, these responses gradually take on 
positive value for the observer. On the basis of 
stimulus generalization, the observer can produce 
self-tewarding feedback experience simply by re 
producing as closely as possible the model's posi- 
tively valenced behavior 

In the second, of “empathetic,” form of imitative 
Jearning, the model not only exhibits the responses 
but also experiences the reinforcing consequences 
himself. It is assumed that the observer, in turn, 
experiences empathetically the sensory concomi- 
tants of the model's behavior and also intuits the 
model's satisfactions or dissatisfactions. As a result 
of this higheronder vicarious conditioning, the 
observer will be predisposed to reproduce the 
matching responses for the attendant positive 
sensory feedback. 

There is some research evidence that imitative 


behavior is enhanced by an increase in the reward- 


ing qualities of a model (Bandura & Huston 
1961), and by positive reinforcers administered to 
a mode! (Bandura et al. 1963, Walters et al. 1963). 
However, the reinforcement theories of imitation 
fail to explain the learning of matching responses 
when the observer does not perform the model's 
behavior during the acquisition process and for 
which reinforcers are not dispensed either to the 
model or to the observer ( Bandura & Walters 1963). 
Stimulus and mediation. The acqui- 
sition of imitative responses under the conditions 
described above appears to be accounted for more 
adequately by recent theories of observational learn- 
ing (Bandura 1962; 1965b; Sheffield 1961) that 
emphasize stimulus contiguity and mediational 
symbolic responses. According to Sheffield, when 
an observer witnesses a model exhibiting a se 
quence of responses, the observer learns, through 
contiguity of sensory events, perceptual and sym- 
bolic responses that are capable of eliciting, at 
some time after observation, overt responses corre- 
sponding to those that had been modeled. 
Bandura's conceptualization of the imitative 
process similarly assumes that as a function of 
observing a model's behavior, the subject acquires 
cue-producing symbolic responses that subsequent- 
ly can be translated into their motoric equivalents. 
Additionally, it is assumed that the acquisition of 
matching responses takes place primarily through 
stimulus contiguity, whereas reinforcements ad- 
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Response-facilitating effects. In addition to 
transmitting new response patterns and strength- 
ening or weakening inhibition of existing reper- 
toires, the behavior of models may serve as eliciting 
stimuli for previously learned responses that match 
precisely or resemble closely those exhibited by the 
model, Response facilitation effects can be distin- 
guished from disinhibition when the behavior in 
question is not likely to have incurred punishment 
and any observed increase in responsivity is there- 
fore not attributable to the reduction of inhibitory 
responses, 


Determinants of imitative phenomena 


The initial laboratory investigations of imitation 
were primarily concerned with isolating the differ- 
ent behavioral effects of exposure to models on 
observers. Current research in this area is directed 
primarily toward identifying the variables that 
govern the occurrence and magnitude of imitative 
behavior. 

Characteristics of the model. Evidence is accu- 
mulating to indicate that the characteristics of the 
model partly determine the extent to which match- 
ing responses will be exhibited by observers. A 
model's social power, competence, tendency to re- 
ward, and esteemed position in an age-grade or 
prestige hierarchy tend to be positively associated 
with imitation. As mentioned earlier, the character- 
istics of the consequences of the model's responses 
are also highly influential in promoting response 
matching. 

Mode of model presentation. 
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Characteristics of the observer. Characteristics 
of the observers, deriving from their previous social- 
learning histories, also influence the degree to 
which imitative behavior occurs. Persons who are 
dependent, are emotionally aroused, lack self- 
esteem, or believe themselves to be similar to the 
model in some attributes are especially prone to 
imitate successful models. Once imitative responses 
have been acquired, their maintenance, persistence, 
and generalization can be effectively controlled by 
reinforcers administered directly to the observer. 

Since attending behavior is a necessary prerequi- 
site to imitative learning, a systematic analysis of 
motivational and incentive variables that facilitate, 
impede, or channel observing responses would 
throw considerable light on this particular mode 
of response acquisition, Continued exploration of 
these factors, as well as of the learning parameters 
mentioned earlier, promises to provide the type of 
data that will eventually permit adequate explana- 
tion, prediction, and control of the vicarious psy- 
chological processes commonly subsumed under 
the general term “social imitation.” 

ALBERT BANDURA 


[See also Ipentiry, PSYCHOSOCIAL; IMPRINTING. Other 


relevant material may be found in LEARNING; SELF 
CONCEPT; SOCIALIZATION. ] 
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IMMIGRATION 
See MIGRATION and REFUGEES. 


IMPERIALISM 


The word “imperialism” is widely used as an 
emotive—and more rarely as a theoretical—term 
to denote specific forms of aggressive behavior on 
the part of certain states against others; the con- 
cept refers primarily to attempts to establish or 
retain formal sovereignty over subordinate political 
societies, but it is also often equated with the exer- 
cise of any form of political control or influence by 
one political community over another. - ; 

The word impérialiste was originally coined in 
France in the 1830s to denote a partisan of the 
one-time Napoleonic empire ( Koebner & Schmidt 
1964). “Imperialism” soon developed into a term of 
abuse employed before 1848 to castigate the Caesar- 
istic pretensions of Louis Napoleon. It was later 
used in a similar way both by French opponents of 
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Napoleon mi and by British adversaries of French 
rule and expansionism. In the 1870s British an- 
tagonists of Disraeli began to use the word as a 
domestic invective. But other British writers and 
politicians sought to rehabilitate the term. They 
applied it first to the policy of establishing a 
“Greater Britain” (Dilke 1869), through “the ex- 
pansion of England” (Seeley 1883) into an “im- 
perial federation” of Britain, its overseas settle- 
ments, and India. The acquisition of a large 
colonial empire in Asia and Africa led to the view 
that it was the “white man’s burden” (Kipling) to 
assume a “dual mandate” (Lugard 1922) for offer- 
ing civilization to “backward” peoples and for open- 
ing their territories for the benefit of the world. 
Thus the term became increasingly identified with 
British colonialism. 

The need for colonies was often argued in eco- 
nomic terms, both by British advocates of colonial 
expansion, who saw in an enlarged empire a means 
of preserving markets in an increasingly protec- 
tionist world, and by writers on the European con- 
tinent who ascribed Britain’s wealth to her posses- 
sion of colonies and hence demanded colonies to 
increase their nations’ wealth. While some identi- 
fied “imperialism” with British world politics, others 
used the term to include the widespread desire for 
expansion on the part of European states generally. 

Developments in China first, and later the Boer 
War, which was popularly regarded on the Euro- 
pean continent as “la guerre de la Bourse contre les 
Boers,” initiated a powerful anti-imperialist cur- 
rent, eloquently articulated in J. A. Hobson’s study 
Imperialism (1902), Hobson (an economic heretic 
of radical-liberal persuasion) sought to explain 
European expansionism as based on the undercon- 
sumptionist tendencies of modern capitalism and 
the particular manipulations of groups of profiteer- 
ing capitalists. Such views were systematized into 
a more elaborate theory by a number of Marxist 
writers in Germany and Austria (Bauer 1907; Hil- 
ferding 1910; Luxemburg 1913; Sternberg 1926; 
Grossmann 1929) and in Russia (chiefly Lenin 
1917 and Bukharin 1918), by English radical 
writers (e.g., Brailsford 1914; Woolf 1920; Dobb 
1937; and, in a much revised form, Strachey 1959), 
by the American economists Sweezy and Baran 
(see Sweezy 1942; Sweezy & Baran 1966), and by 
numerous historians who have increasingly influ- 
enced textbooks the world over. 

In the interwar period such views achieved a 
massive political influence, mainly through Lenin’s 
Imperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism (see 
Lenin 1917), but also through the propaganda 
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efforts of such ill-matched groups as pacifists and 
isolationists, who agreed in ascribing wars to the 
insidious influence of armaments manufacturers, 
and National Socialists, who lashed out at Anglo- 
Saxon-cum-Jewish plutocracy. 

Since World War 1, the frequent identification 
of capitalism, colonialism, and imperialism has 
become rarer in the Western world; the aggressive 
policies of Germany, Italy, and Japan have made 
many observers aware of the unwarranted opti- 
mism in the theory that imperialist aggression was 
simply the product of a passing social system, like 
capitalism, or of particularly evil men, like capi- 
talists. While after 1945 western Europe witnessed 
the demise of practically the whole of its colonial 
system, communism did not seem to lessen the 
expansionist policies of Russia and China. 

“Imperialism” has now become part of a propa- 
ganda battle. In communist parlance the word 
remains restricted to the policies of the West, in 
particular the United States, whose Wall Street 
imperialism is thought to supplant that of the 
older European colonial powers. Western authors 
have, for their part, sought to identify communist 
Policies with “the new imperialism” (Seton-Watson 
1961; Kolarz 1964). Writers in the emerging coun- 
tries have practically made the word interchange- 
able with “neocolonialism,” defined by Nkrumah 
(1965, p. ix) as a situation in which “the state 
is, in theory, independent and has all the outward 
trappings of international sovereignty” but where 
“its economic system and thus its political system 
is directed from outside,” Others have extended the 
term to refer to the economic, political, and mili- 
tary policies of all industrialized States, including 
the Soviet Union, or of the white race as such, or 
even of any unsympathetic foreign state. The word 
has thus become one of the most powerful slogans 
of our time, used indiscriminately against any state, 
or even any group, regarded as inimical to a 
speaker's interest. 

From this development, some have concluded 
with Lenin that the Phenomenon of imperialism 
represents the most important problem of our times. 
Others have regarded it as a “pseudo-concept which 
sets out to make everything clear and ends by 
making everything muddled . . . a word for the 
illiterates of social science” (Hancock 1950, P. 17), 
Whereas many historians Teserve the term by pref- 
erence for the period of European expansion after 
1870, others regard this modern imperialism only 
as one example of an age-old phenomenon, defined 
by Schumpeter as “the objectless disposition on the 
part of a state to unlimited forcible expansion” 

([1919-1927] 1951, P. 7) and specified by Langer 


as “simply the rule or control, political or economic, 
direct or indirect, of one state, nation or people 
over other similar groups, or . . the disposition, 
urge or striving to establish such rule” (1935, p. 67). 


Marxist theories of imperialism 


The Marxist theories of imperialism still repre- 
sent the most elaborate and influential attempt to 
explain the alleged propensity of capitalist states 
to engage in imperialist expansion. 

Marxist authors (building on the non-Marxist 
Hobson) have agreed in finding the causes of Euro- 
pean and American expansion in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and early twentieth in 
changes which took place within a maturing capi- 
talist system, but they have differed about particu- 
lar causes. Some theorists have regarded imperial- 
ism as a necessary condition for capitalist growth, 
whether because of the impossibility of continued 
accumulation of capital unless an effective demand 
is found among noncapitalist groups and societies 
(Luxemburg 1913), or because of the desire to 
acquire investment opportunities (Hobson 1902), 
or because of the need to offset the periodic depres- 
sions which were a characteristic of capitalist 
economies. Others explained imperialism mainly 
as a particularly profitable (though not inevitable) 
policy of powerful capitalist groups, like the attempt 
of “finance capitalists” to overcome the alleged sec- 
ular tendency of profits to fall, or to find profitable 
uses for idle capital resulting from the increasing 
tendency toward monopolies, or to achieve the 
largest possible protected market which trusts and 
cartels could exploit and use as a basis for their 
further struggle for the world market (Bauer 1907, 
Hilferding 1910), While some authors have con- 
centrated mainly on negative domestic factors which 
pushed capitalist economies into imperialist policies, 
others have given greater weight to positive colonial 
assets that pulled capitalists into foreign lands: 
cheap labor, raw materials, enforceability of favor- 
job opportunities, and new 


: ue socialists to convert 
the war into a revolution at home. He also fash- 


ioned the explosive formula that the nationalist 
bourgeoisie in the colonial countries and the com- 
munists in the more advanced countries should 
combine their forces for a joint onslaught on the 
citadels of capitalism. Theories of imperialism still 
serve Marxists to explain the survival of capitalist 
economies, and the persistence of great inequali- 
ties in economic development levels between the 
onetime colonial powers and their former subject 
colonies. They also claim to provide a definite 
criterion by which to distinguish progressive from 
reactionary, historical from antihistorical, wars. 
But disputes have arisen among communist the- 
oreticians over the question whether imperialism 
will inevitably lead to the holocaust of a new world 
war (as Chinese doctrine states) or whether the 
suicidal nature of modern armaments, coupled with 
the increased strength of the peace-loving forces 
in the world of the mid-1960s, may enable socialist 
and capitalist states to coexist more or less peace- 
fully (as is argued with some hesitation in the 
Soviet Union). 

Criticism of the Marxist theories. There has 
been a barrage of criticism of the Marxist theories 
which has taken three forms (in order of decreas- 
ing generality): (a) a rejection of the premise 
that wars are fought primarily for economic rea- 
sons; (b) a denial that capitalism is especially likely 
to foster imperialist tendencies; and (c) a critique 
of the attempt to explain late nineteenth-century 
colonialism as the result of capitalist forces exclu- 
sively. 

Economic causation of war. Numerous authors 
(e.g, Robbins 1939; Wright 1942; Morgenthau 
1948) have questioned the view that modern war 
has been waged primarily for economic motives. 
Norman Angell documented the unprofitability of 
war before World War 1 in The Great Illusion 
(1910). L. F. Richardson (1960) found that only 
29 per cent of the wars from 1820 to 1929 can be 
directly attributed to economic factors. No serious 
historian would today subscribe to the prejudice, 
widespread in the 1920s and 1930s, that World 
War 1 was the direct result of the nefarious activi- 
ties of armaments manufacturers, and few would 
hold that the entry of the Soviet Union into World 
War 1 in 1941 suddenly transformed a war of 
capitalist economic imperialism into one of patri- 
otic idealism. 

Capitalism and imperialist tendencies. Critics 
of the Leninist theory have pointed to the frequency 
of war and imperial conquest long before capital- 
ism, and to the expansionist record of postcapitalist 
Russia, to deny any special relationship between 
capitalism and imperialist policies. On the contrary, 
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many theorists have held with Adam Smith, Her- 
bert Spencer, and Richard Cobden that capitalism 
per se is likely to foster international understand- 
ing and peaceful tendencies. Even the Marxist Karl 
Kautsky envisaged (1915) the possible disappear- 
ance of intercapitalist wars through the establish- 
ment of an ultraimperialism in which international 
finance capital would exploit the world. Criticizing 
Marxist theories, Schumpeter (1919-1927) held, 
in line with Auguste Comte and Thorstein Veblen 
(ef. Aron 1958), that capitalism was inherently a 
democratizing, individualizing, and rationalizing 
force which channeled potentially aggressive ener- 
gies in entrepreneurial, and hence relatively peace- 
ful, directions. He regarded imperialism as mainly 
the result of atavistic drives of a precapitalist era 
and believed popular imperialism in modern states 
to be a logical impossibility. He later retracted this 
view, subscribing to Karl Renner's doctrine of social 
imperialism (Renner 1917; see also Schumpeter 
1939, vol. 2, p. 696), but continued to regard the 
forces behind imperialism as fundamentally irra- 
tional (Winslow 1948, p. 235), Hannah Arendt 
(1951) has attributed imperialism to an alliance 
between mob and capital, which ultimately de- 
stroyed capitalism. 

Capitalism and colonialism. The virtual identi- 
fication of imperialism, capitalism, and colonialism 
has also come in for considerable criticism from 
historians. 

First, economic historians have questioned the 
assumption that the new colonies acquired by 
European powers in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century played an important role in capi- 
talist development. By far the greater part of 
European investments after the 1870s flowed not 
to the colonies but to independent states in Europe 
(which had absorbed more than half the French 
and German foreign investments by 1914), to 
North and South America (which accounted for 
more than half the British foreign investments by 
1914), and to South Africa and Australasia (Staley 
1935; see Hobson 1914; Feis 1930; Cairncross 
1953; Imlah 1958; Segal & Simon 1961). Trade 
with the colonial dependencies was generally only 
a small fraction of all British and French foreign 
trade, and an infinitesimal share for Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Noncolonial countries had gen- 
erally easy access to markets of colonies of other 
states, and these colonies in turn traded more with 
foreign lands than with their imperial masters 
(Clark 1936). Raw materials were important in 
the case of some colonial acquisitions, but their 
share in the raw material market as a whole was 
relatively slight. Advanced states did not lack access 
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to raw materials in peacetime, and in wartime 
strategic and military, rather than economic, fac- 
tors were decisive. Similarly, the terms of trade 
were not particularly favorable to Europe during 
the high tide of imperialism; indeed, they were less 
favorable than they are in the present period of 
large-scale “dis-imperialism” (Strachey 1959). There 
was almost no emigration to the new colonies, 
while most emigrants even from colonial nations 
went to other lands. 

Second, the alleged identity of imperialism with 
colonialism and capitalism is also proved false by 
the circumstance that many nonimperialist states 
(like Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries ) 
found little difficulty in attaining a high level of 
growth, foreign trade, and foreign investments, 
while capital-importing states with underdeveloped 
economies, notably Italy and tsarist Russia, fol- 
lowed starkly expansionist policies. 

Third, historians have disproved the universality 
of the correlation between monopoly capitalism and 
imperialism (Feis 1930; Langer 1935; Hancock 
1950). This viewpoint originated mainly in Ger- 
many, where there was indeed a relatively close 
connection between banks, heavy industry, and 
militarist and colonialist circles, though even in 
Germany colonial conquest predated somewhat the 
strong cartelization drive. In England and France, 
on the other hand, monopolies were hardly present 
at the time of strong imperialist expansion, and 
relations existing between the ordinary banking 
and industrial world and the investment brokers 
dealing in foreign loans were far from close. In the 
United States the situation was again different. The 
growth of trusts and cartels long preceded any 
strong overt inclination toward imperial conquests. 
In some countries the money market was relatively 
open to all, and in others (e.g., France and Ger- 
many) political interests manipulated foreign in- 
vestments, rather than the reverse, Studies of the 
types of foreign loans issued in the heyday of 
colonial expansion reveal that much the greater 
part were in fixed-interest government securities: 
that the Profitability of foreign investments was 
only marginally higher, if not lower, than that of 
domestic investments: and that in the end many 
European investors lost their money through de- 
faults (see Feis 1930; Cairncross 1953; Blaug 
1961). 

Finally, the specific attribution of colonial pol- 
icies to small groups of profiteering capitalists has 
also been challenged, Special interests have often 
pressed for colonial conquest and have frequently 
profited from them. But actual study of the entire 
record (Staley 1935) reveals that traders and in- 


vestors have often been used as instruments by 
rulers and governments set on imperialist expan- 
sion for other reasons; private interests usually 
proved ineffective when such other concerns were 
absent. 

The idea of a monolithic capitalism fully bent 
on imperialist conquest is, therefore, a myth. Many 
capitalist interests have opposed imperialist pol- 
icies, while others have cheered them on. But in 
that case the real problem is not to identify the 
role of particular capitalist interests in certain im- 
perialist exploits, but to indicate other factors which 
explain why, in particular instances, capitalist 
forces pressing for imperialism could be stronger 
than those that did not or those that actively re- 
sisted particular imperialist policies. 


Other explanations of European expansion 


If neither monopoly capital, nor domestic under- 
consumption, nor the need of markets for goods, 
or capital, or sources of raw materials was the 
special factor accounting for changes in Euro- 
pean expansionist policies, what were the relevant 
factors? 

Some Marxist writers have attempted to save 
economic determinism by insisting that annexations 
of areas of little economic importance were really 
“strategic,” “protective,” or “anticipatory” (Sweezy 
1942). But this goes far to destroy the causal link 
between economics and politics on which the 
Marxist theory really rests, 

A review of modern historical writing on Euro- 
pean expansionism (see Langer 1935; Hallgarten 
1951; Brunschwig 1960; Fieldhouse 1966) shows 
three predominant trends: (a) greater stress on 
noneconomic, and especially on purely political, 
determinants; (b) more attention to the consider- 
able differences in the causes of particular imperi- 
alist incidents; and (c) increasing emphasis on the 
need to regard events after 1870 in a much longer 
time perspective than that usually called the period 
of “modern imperialism.” 

Newer historians have thus found the main- 
spring of the movement of European expansion less 
in the expanding industrial economy and more in 
the political area of world strategies and ideologies 
of competing expansive nations. They have strongly 
emphasized (a) the unification of Germany and 
Italy, which fanned a new assertive nationalism in 
these countries; (b) the effects of the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, which tempted France into 
colonial adventures in order to regain a sense of 
glory and grandeur, to give employment and ex- 
perience to the country’s military cadres, and to 
expand its potential manpower reservoir for pos- 


sible revanche; (c) the continued expansion of 
Russia toward Constantinople, Persia, India, and 
the Far East, which increasingly threatened long- 
established British imperial interests; (d) the fact 
that Britain could not remain aloof from formal 
annexations when others threatened to move in, 
thus threatening the foundations of splendid isola- 
tion and of traditional balancing policies; or, more 
generally, (e) the search for compensation and 
for diplomatic advantage outside Europe, since the 
powers were deadlocked on the Continent itself. 
But the spread of European rivalries changed the 
pattern of international politics. As extra- European 
powers such as Japan, the United States, and China 
became increasingly involved, European dominance 
gave way to world politics in the true sense of the 
term. 

Others have explained European imperialism less 
in terms of intra-European conflict than as a cul- 
mination of a great number of local conflicts. 
Detailed historical research of particular imperial- 
ist adventures has revealed the operation of a great 
variety of forces in each instance. Sheer power 
play, diplomatic maneuvering, strategic and geo- 
political concerns, humanitarian interests and racial 
ideologies, economic drives and cultural expansion- 
ism have often intermingled without a priori dom- 
inance of any single factor. Frequently, particular 
conflicts resulted merely from the exploits of “pri- 
vate imperialists,” whether traders, explorers, con- 
cession hunters, or missionaries. Outside powers 
got entangled in indigenous warfare and disputes, 
while the inevitable instability of unsettled borders 
and the feared action by rival groups and govern- 
ments often led to improvised interventions. Hence, 
new imperialist actions often resulted from past 
imperial commitments (India being a prime exam- 
ple). In this view, local rivalries slowly developed 
into imperialist policies on a world scale, to be 
interpreted only afterward and anachronistically as 
deliberate and planned expansion on the part of 
particular “imperial powers.” 

At the same time, other writers have continued 
searching for more determinist explanations than 
either intra-European rivalry or localized imperial 
exploits provide. They have focused on longer-term 
technological, political, and social developments. 
Some have thus singled out the effects of the great 
changes in world communications which started 
when improved weaponry and navigation technol- 
ogy basically altered the relations of power between 
Europe and the rest of the world. To explain the 
upsurge of imperial expansion in the nineteenth 
century, they have stressed the impact of the 
change from wooden ships to steamers, which rev- 
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olutionized the entire scale of international trade, 
affected the traditional dominance of the British 
navy, and led to a demand for coaling stations and 
for safeguards and control over international ar- 
teries like the Bosporus, the Suez Canal, and the 
Panama Canal. This view logically extends to the 
later strategic concern with oil supplies. Railways 
posed similar strategic issues and facilitated the 
penetration of hitherto practically untouched inland 
areas, The advent of the telegraph immeasurably 
speeded the flow of information and held out the 
tempting prospect of direct rule over outlying lands, 
but again demanded safeguards for cables and 
cable stations. Of even greater influence was the 
simultaneous growth of a world press, which, 
coupled with the growing literacy rate in Europe 
and the United States, created mass publics that 
were often violently jingoistic. 

Certain authors (e.g., Gallagher & Robinson 
1953; Robinson & Gallagher 1961; 1962) have 
underscored this trend by emphasizing in particular 
the sociological effect of European expansionist 
policies on political regimes outside Europe. Reject- 
ing the conventional view that there was a sharp 
break between the older mercantilist imperialism 
of the fifteenth through eighteenth centuries and 
the new high tide of imperial expansion in the late 
nineteenth century, they have spoken of the inter- 
vening period as one of “the imperialism of free 
trade.” In this period European power and com- 
merce were extended mainly through diplomatic 
and economic leverage, not by direct colonial rule. 
But while this was to a large extent feasible and 
successful in the Americas, in the Ottoman Empire, 
in north Africa, and in China—and could even be 
accompanied by a withdrawal of imperial controls 
in Canada, Australasia, and South Africa—it broke 
down increasingly in Afro-Asia after 1870 through 
the corrosive political and commercial effects that 
European policies had upon key African and Asian 
governments. The political and financial collapse 
of these governments brought European interests 
into play and led to a process of direct competitive 
annexations. European imperialism, in this view, is 
therefore a long-standing process in which, in Afro— 
Asia at least, extending imperialist activity was the 
result of the preceding activities of informal pene- 
tration and the protonational reactions that they 
eventually provoked. 

Thus, on the one hand European expansion after 
1870 is regarded as part of an almost self-evident 
process through which European power, enterprise, 
and culture spread over land and sea by formal as 
well as informal methods. On the other hand, exact 
study of this process leads to increasingly complex 
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interpretations of the forces behind actual events 
and incidents. 


The wider meanings of imperialism 


The view of imperialism as a general and age-old 
phenomenon which predates and postdates the 
period of European overseas expansion (whether 
dated from the fifteenth or from the nineteenth 
century) poses new theoretical complications, 

On the one hand, there is a tendency to regard 
as imperialism any form of more or less sustained 
aggressive action of one political system toward 
another. Thus defined, the term gets easily lost in 
vague generalities. Theoretical interpretation loses 
contact with concrete social and historical situa- 
tions and is inevitably reduced to overgeneral ex- 
planations, attributing the phenomenon to postu- 
lated universal behavior traits of man (i. e., to 
psychological mechanisms) or of men (i. e., to group 
interaction). Imperialism has thus been explained 
by such presumably universal human emotions as 
fear, the will to power, pride, prestige, pugnacity, 
predacity, etc. 

On the other hand, the attempt to narrow the 
definition of imperialism so as to make it suitable 
for more specific analyses has led other theorists 
into a tautological trap. They have found only those 
factors significant in the explanation of imperial- 
ism which their own definition has already singled 
out as determining or important. Thus some au- 
thors have spoken of imperialism only in the case 
of expansion by certain countries, or by states with 
a specific social system, or by particular groups 
within states. Some have restricted the word to 
Specific types of aggressive Policies, reserving the 
term for cases of overseas expansion but not for 


Static imperialism), Such restrictive definitions 
often prejudge explanations of actual power rela- 


tions and may be motivated by the political desire 
to defend or attack the policies of particular states. 

These complications, which are the immediate 
result of the complexity of the numerous phenom- 
ena that have been subsumed under the term 
“imperialism,” make it doubtful whether a satis- 
factory theory of imperialism can ever be evolved, 
Many theorists of international relations have there- 
fore dropped the term, as useless for theoretical 
analysis. Other authors have preferred to speak of 
imperialisms (in the plural) following Schumpeter 
(1919-1927). This suggests the phenomenon of 
“imperialism” must at least be broken down into 
a number of subtypes, which could be classified 
according to (a) goals pursued, (b) methods used, 
and (c) activating forces. 

Imperialist goals. Expansionist political sys- 
tems have historically pursued one or more of the 
following goals. 

Economic gain, Throughout history forceful 
appropriation of material benefits has been a pow- 
erful factor in imperialist policies. Gains have con- 
sisted both of booty (e. g., precious objects, crops) 
acquired in single raids and of labor and products 
of populations subjected to enduring servitude and 
often forced to suffer a drastic overhaul of property 
relations and production systems. 

Political power. Conquest of foreign lands was 
often motivated by the desire to augment political 
power. This could be in a direct sense, for instance, 
when foreign manpower was used to reinforce the 
armed strength of the imperialist nations, or when 
Strategic raw materials were monopolized, or when 
areas of a strategic nature were occupied, It could 
also be indirect, as when foreign dominion brought 
added prestige and increased bargaining power for 
the imperialist state or for leading persons and 
groups within it. 

Ideology. Frequently imperialist ideologies have 
been merely convenient cloaks to cover other drives. 
But throughout human history certain political, 
religious, or cultural beliefs have sometimes waxed 
so strong as to force states independently into 
missionary” activities, to spread “civilization,” or 
the “true” gospel, or a particular national culture or 
dominant political creed, 

Diversion of domestic unrest, Aggressive action 
abroad has often been believed capable of deflecting 
domestic tension. Once set in mo 
mechanism has freguently gone beyond its original 
Purpose. In Schumpeter's words, “. , , created by 
wars that Tequired it, the machine now created the 
1 8 (1019-19 27J 1951, p. 33). 

p Suggested that totalitarian re- 
gimes are particularly prone to expansionist pol- 


tion, however, this 


icies. Since internal rule cannot be maintained 
unless the system is insulated from foreign influ- 
ences, totalitarian countries tend to show the twin 
reactions of isolation and expansion in order to 
avoid or destroy threatening foreign forces (Feier- 
abend 1962). 

Methods of control. Imperial relationships may 
be further classified according to the way control 
is exercised over subject peoples. 

Types of pressure exerted, Pressure can range 
from relatively peaceful practices (normal financial 
and economic transactions, cultural activities, dip- 
lomatic argument) through more forceful meas- 
ures (bribery, economic sanctions, military in- 
timidation) to outright violence (varying from a 
temporary show of arms to actual conquest and 
permanent repression). 

Legal instruments. International law contains 
a great variety of instruments that can be used to 
exercise control: leases, concessions, capitulations, 
suzerainty, protectorates, mandates, trusteeships, 
forced alliances, temporary occupations, permanent 
annexations, etc. 

Actual political relations. Following Hans Kohn 
(1958, p. 4), one may distinguish five types of 
imperial relationships, according to whether (1) a 
subject people has full autonomy within an im- 
perial framework; (2) individual subjects enjoy 
full citizenship in the imperial state but are denied 
the expression of separate nationhood; (3) subject 
peoples are reduced to permanently inferior status; 
(4) subject peoples are physically exterminated; 
or (5) one nation establishes and maintains politi- 
cal domination over a geographically external 
political unit inhabited by people of any race and 
at any state of cultural development. Kohn re- 
serves the term “colonialism” for the last of these 
categories. 

Activating forces. Different kinds of imperial- 
ism, as well as theories about imperialism, may be 
distinguished according to whether particular in- 
dividuals, special social groups, a particular con- 
dition of nations, or the general characteristics of 
the international system are thought to constitute 
the core of imperialist action. 

Individuals as the main agents of imperialism. 
Imperialist policies can stem mainly from the spe- 
cial ambitions of, or the particular psychological 
pressures working on, people in positions of effec- 
tive political influence. This influence can result 
either from their formal or informal political roles 
at home or from their strategic importance in con- 
nection with particular diplomatic constellations 
abroad (e.g., Cecil Rhodes and other private im- 
perialists”), This category would also include those 
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theories which attribute imperialism to the parallel 
but individual psychological reactions of people 
which sustain group aggression. Usually, however, 
both the role and the reactions of individuals can 
be explained satisfactorily only on the basis of 
particular social conditions and relationships. 

Social groups as the carriers of imperialism. 
Nearly every kind of social group has been held 
responsible for imperialist actions: ruling dynas- 
ties, out for glory, wealth, and dominion; aristo- 
cratic warrior castes, depending on wars for status 
and income; military officers and civilian officials, 
whose loyalties are swayed by their exclusive iden- 
tification with the interests of the state they serve; 
the middle classes as the natural supporters of 
national states; religious and intellectual ideolo- 
gizers who extol a particular political system or 
culture; the peasantry, sensitive to traditional love 
for the fatherland and easily persuaded of the value 
of gaining new land through foreign conquest; the 
urban proletariat, likely to cheer foreign adventures 
in compensation for their own downtrodden exist- 
ence, etc. But closer analysis usually reveals the 
inadequacy of single-group explanations, partly be- 
cause their postulated unity is proved false by 
detailed historical inquiry and partly because the 
special importance of certain groups can itself be 
accounted for only by other factors. 

Imperialism as an extension of nationalism. 
Whereas older sociologists saw the roots of imperi- 
alism in racial struggle, more modern thinkers have 
pointed particularly to the forces behind assertive 
nationalism, These, in turn, they have explained 
as the inevitable outcome of particular communi- 
cation processes which constantly reinforce nation- 
alist cohesion at the expense of international inter- 
action; as a deflection of widespread insecurity 
(itself a product of manifold social changes) to- 
ward alleged enemies at home and abroad; as the 
inevitable result of the distortions or stereotypes 
in the perception of other groups and nations; or 
as the product of new ideologies that ascribe to 
particular nations special rights in the assumed 
international struggle for survival. Such theories 
have the merit of wide applicability, but they fail 
to account for the lack of expansionist policies on 
the part of some nations, as well as for the occur- 
rence of imperialism long before nationalism devel- 
oped as a dominant factor in world politics. 

Imperialism as the natural consequence of inter- 
national power relations. Many observers have 
held imperialism to be the inevitable result of the 
simultaneous existence of independent sovereign 
states. Some have started from the assumption 
that a balance of power situation leads automati- 
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cally to attempts by rivals on either side to 
strengthen their positions at the expense of weaker 
states and territories; this then initiates a vicious 
circle of fear, distrust, and armaments which 
strengthens aggressive tendencies. Others have laid 
more stress on the objective instability of power 
relations, as each war sows the seeds of a new one 
through the continued expansionist spirit of the 
victor or revanchist desires on the part of the loser. 
Seemingly stable power relations can, moreover, 
become unstable through changes of will or modi- 
fications in power variables which stir up new fears 
and new hopes for conquest. Others have regarded 
the relations between stronger and weaker states 
as unstable by definition. 


As is clear from these and similar models, the 
explanation of imperialism shades into a general 
theory of international relations, The term loses its 
historical connotation and becomes a purely theo- 
retical concept, differently defined in the context 
of specific theoretical systems, 

The word “imperialism” is, therefore, entirely at 
the mercy of its user. It has been corroded by over- 
frequent, emotional usage, but if overuse has 
blunted it as an intellectual tool, the resulting 
vagueness has certainly not diminished its potency 
as a political slogan. 


Hans DAALDER 


[See also COLONIALISM; FOREIGN AID; MODERNIZATION; 
NATIONALISM; PAN MOVEMENTS; TRUSTEESHIP, 
Other relevant material may be found in Economic 
GROWTH; EMPIRES; INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; So- 
CIAL MOVEMENTS; and in the biographies of FANON; 


Honsox; KAUTSKY; LENIN; LUXEMBURG; SCHUM- 
PETER.] 
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IMPRINTING 


The term “imprinting” refers to the rapid ac- 
quisition by young animals of the primary social 
bond to their parents during a limited period very 
early in life. This imprinting phenomenon can be 
most clearly seen in precocial bird species, whose 
young are hatched at a relatively advanced stage 
of development and are able to move about inde- 
pendently rather soon after hatching. Such species 
include ducks and other waterfowl, as well as 
chickens and turkeys. Imprinting also appears to 
exist in some precocial mammal species, such as 
the guinea pig (Hess 1959a; Shipley 1963). In all 
of these cases the attachment of the young to the 
mother is evident when he follows her about. As 
Morgan (1896) remarked, there is evidently an 
innate tendency to follow but there is no require- 
ment that the object to be followed be the biological 
mother. After the infantile following behavior has 
been outgrown, the attachment continues to exist 
and forms the basis of later social preferences 
(Lorenz 1935). 

It also appears that the primary socialization 
processes in other social animals contain features 
highly similar to those of imprinting. It is now well 
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known that early life experiences play a decisive 
role in the formation of an animal's or a person's 
affectional system (eg. Bowlby 1951; Harlow 1958; 
Harlow & Harlow 1962). Under normal conditions 
the first social experiences are with the parents and, 
in many species, often also with siblings. It is 
through these early social experiences that indi- 
viduals become attached to members of their own 
species. On the other hand, under unusual circum- 
stances, produced either experimentally in a lab- 
oratory or accidentally, social attachments to mem- 
bers of an alien species or even to inanimate 
objects can be formed during the earliest life 
period. 

Primary socialization is of extreme importance 
not only in determining the cohesiveness of animal 
groups, important for immediate survival, but also 
in the continuation of the species, for it often in- 
fluences the nature of sexual behavior, in particular 
with respect to the object chosen or accepted 
(Lorenz 1935). Precocial species provide the clear- 
est Instances of imprinting. In the case of species 
that are not precocial, primary socialization may 
have different grades of similarity with the clas- 
sical imprinting phenomenon. One of the most 
important differences is that the time period in- 
volved is not so dramatically short as it is in im- 
Printing and may extend throughout the period of 
association between young and parents (e.g., Kling- 
hammer 1962; Klinghammer & Hess 1964). But in 
all cases the primary Socialization occurs during 
the first life period 


History, The importance of a relatively limited 


mother, the chicks completely refused to have any- 
thing to do with her when they finally met. C. 0. 
Whitman (Craig 1908) turned this phenomenon 
to a practical use with nonprecocial, or altricial, 


of pigeons, he would rear the young of one species 
with foster parents of the other species, When 
fully grown, Pigeons reared with foster parents of 
a different species preferred to mate with members 


mammals, the alpaca and vicuna (Goodwin 1 
Baerends & Baerends-van Roon 1950; Hodge 1946). 

It was Konrad Lorenz, the eminent Euro) J 
zoologist, who first looked at the phenomenon of 
imprinting scientifically and postulated some laws 
governing its occurrence. In a classic paper in 
1935, Lorenz described it and gave it its name (in 
German, Prägung). Lorenz pointed out for the first 
time that if imprinting is to occur, the young 
animal must be exposed to its object during a 
critical period early in its life. He postulated that 
the first object to elicit a social response on the 
part of a young animal later released not only that 
response but also related ones, such as sexual 
behavior. 

The first systematic investigations on imprinting 
were published in 1951. The independent. work of 
Ramsay (1951) in the United States and of Fabri- 
cius (195la; 1951b) in Europe gave the first indi- 
cations of some of the important factors in im- 
printing. Most of Ramsay's experiments dealt with 
exchange of parents and young, although he also 
imprinted some waterfowl with such objects as a 
football or a green box. He worked with several 
species of ducks and a variety of chicken breeds. 
He noted the importance of auditory stimulation in 
imprinting and the effect of changes in coloring 
on recognition of the young by the parents, as 
well as of the parents by the young. His findings 
indicated that color is an essential element in 
Tecognition, while size or form seemed to be of less 
importance. Fabricius studied several species of 
ducks, including tufted ducks, eider ducks, and 
shovellers. He observed that newly hatched duck- 
lings have a very Strong tendency to follow the 
first moving objects with which they come in con- 
tact, for when they were exposed to older duck- 
lings of a different Species, they followed them 
persistently even though they were rewarded only 
with harassment and violent nipping. Fabricius 
found that there was a sensitive period during 
which imprinting occurred most easily: it had its 
peak at the age of 12 hours and then decreased 
until, after the age of 24 hours, imprinting was 
more or less impossible, for the animals became 


Ramsay and Hess ( 1954) reported a method of 
Studying imprinting in the laboratory, using a run- 
way and a model fitted with a lor 
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Typicol opparatus used in imprinting studies, showing o duchilag 
following a decoy crownd e cirevlor runway. Usvolly o curtoin or 
screen prevents the animal from seeing the experimenter. 


Figure 1 
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ing was most easily elicited during the first day 
after hatching; older birds usually fled from the 
model he presented to them, thus showing the role 
of fear in ending the sensitive period for imprint- 
ing. Furthermore, he noted that if birds were 
exposed to different models, persistent following 
took place only with a familiar model. 

Since then there have been an increasing num- 
ber of experimenters who have attempted to assay 
the imprinting phenomenon, and their work has 
brought about an increasing understanding of the 
imprinting process and of the socialization process 
in general. 

The critical period. The most salient feature 
of the imprinting phenomenon is that it occurs so 
early in life. Very soon after hatching, chicks and 
ducklings can follow mother objects and, in fact, 
show a strong desire to do so. At the very outset, 
Lorenz (1935) postulated that imprinting could 
“only take place within a brief critical period in 
the life of an individual,” which was “a very spe- 
cific physiological state in the young animal's de- 
velopment.” He noted that Greylag geese were 
imprinted during the first few hours after hatching 
and suggested that imprinting could occur as early 
as the first few minutes after hatching. He also 
recorded his observation that some partridges he 
happened to come across in a field when they were 
only a few hours old had obviously already been 
imprinted to their parents and could not be in- 
duced to approach him. Other researchers have 
noted that the readiness to sg ec 
with increasing age (Alley & 

1955; Hinde ae al. 1956; Fabricius 1951b; Fabri- 
cius & Boyd 1954). 
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However, it was Ramsay and Hess (1954) who 
determined in the laboratory that there is indeed 
a rather limited age period during which mallard 
ducklings can be well imprinted, and that mari 
mum imprinting occurs consistently only in duck- 
lings imprinted at the age of 13 to 16 hours, The 
existence of an optimum developmental stage for 
imprinting has also been confirmed by Gottlieb 
(19614), who used special procedures in order to 
pinpoint the age of his ducklings in days and hours 
from the very beginning of their embryonic de- 
velopment. It was determined that the age of 27 to 
2714 days from the beginning of incubation was 
indisputably the most sensitive time for imprinting, 
and that by the age of 28 days very little im- 
printing could take place. 

Fear has been suggested by many writers as the 
factor that ends the period of imprintability, and 
Fabricius (195la) has suggested that the initial 
inability of birds to locomote could account for the 
first rise in imprintability. Hess (1959b) actually 
plotted locomotor ability and fearfulness of chicks 


the critical period for imprinting. However, initial 
imprintability is higher than increasing locomotor 
skill would suggest. 

Interspecies and intraspecies differences. Species 
and breed differences are emerging as an increas- 
ingly important factor in assessing the various 
parameters of the imprinting phenomenon. Accord- 
ing to Hess (1959a), some species and breeds, 
such as wild mallard ducks, show an extremely 
high degree of imprintability and usually respond 
quite vigorously to the first imprinting object they 
meet. 


responsiveness in a laboratory imprinting situation, 
and even when they have had relatively extensive 


species and between breeds will be brought up as 
the topic is further pursued. It is, therefore, well to 
remember that while the socialization processes 
in different animals may resemble imprinting, gen- 
eralization between, and even within, species must 
be cautious and limited. 
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learning it is what has been most recently learned 
that is remembered the best. However, in imprint- 
ing, what has been learned first is the strongest, 
as shown by experiments in which ducklings were 
exposed to two different imprinting models during 
the critical-age period (Hess 1959a; 1959b; 1959c). 
The studies of the effects of socialization with 
siblings on imprintability to a parent model also 
demonstrate the importance of primacy in im- 
printing (Hess 1964). 

It is of extreme importance to be aware of these 
differences between imprinting and association 
learning, because once the appropriate critical-age 
period has passed without imprinting’s having oc- 
curred, for lack of exposure to a suitable object, it 
is possible to use any stimulus to which the animal 
could have responded earlier as a potential con- 
ditioned stimulus, to which it may be trained, 
through conventional means, to make conditioned 
responses. Here the animal can readily generalize 
to other objects, thus increasing the range to which 
it can make conditioned responses, in contrast to 
the fact that when an animal has actually been 
imprinted to an object during the critical period, 
only this particular object or ones very much like 
it will, from then on, act as unconditional stimuli, 
though the range to which the animal was first 
capable of responding was very broad. What is 
more, even if imprinting has already occurred dur- 
ing the critical period, the animal can still be 
trained, through association learning, to make con- 
ditioned responses to objects to which it has. not 
been imprinted. In such a case the response to the 
imprinted object may seem, superficially, to be just 
like the conditioned responses that the animal has 
been trained to make to a conditioned stimulus. 
But these two categories of responses are com- 
pletely different in terms of the conditions of their 
origins and also in terms of their long-range effects 
on the character of the animal's behavior. 

Both social imprinting and food imprinting have 
counterparts in association learning. Taming is the 
association-learning counterpart of social imprint- 
ing; humans can tame an animal that has already 
been imprinted to its own species. But the two 
social bonds are not alike, for a tamed animal will 
court and attempt to mate with members of the 
Opposite sex of its own Species, not with human 
beings. Skinnerian experiments, in which birds are 
trained to peck at colored lights in order to obtain 
food or water, reflect the association-learning coun- 
terpart of food imprinting. But upon complete with- 
drawal of food reward, the bird’s pecking response 
to a colored light will soon disappear, while chicks 


imprinted to certain food objects when three days 
old do not lose their acquired pecking habits, even 
after long experience with no food reward. 


Eckuarp H. Hess 


[Other relevant material may be found in EtHOLOGY; 
Instinct; LEARNING; PsycHoLocy, article on COM- 
PARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY; SOCIALIZATION.] 
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INCEST 


Incest is the infraction of the taboo upon sexual 
relations between any two members of the nuclear 
family except husband and wife, that is, between 
parents and children or any sibling pair. The taboo 
may be extended to include other specific relatives 
or categories of kin, whose relationship ties may 
be biological, affinal, classificatory, or fictive, and 
sexual relations between any two individuals so 
defined will be treated as incest. “Taboo” is a more 
appropriate term than “prohibition,” for the incest 
interdiction, which often lacks any legal sanction, 
is typically accompanied by a special sense of 
intense horror. In its most stringent applications 
the taboo may preclude any overt expression of in- 
timacy by, or interaction between, those affected 
by the interdiction. Although the incest taboo in 
some form occurs in every known society, there 
is great variation among societies not only with 
regard to the extensiveness of its application and 
the range of intensity of associated emotions but 
also in the occurrence of ceremonial and customary 
abrogations and in the relative frequency of spe- 
cific types of infraction. 

As the incest taboo serves to distinguish between 
those with whom sexual relations are forbidden 
and those with whom they are permitted, it pro- 
vides a basis for more elaborate types of differen- 
tiation. Discrimination among more distant kin 
may take the form of a gradual modification of the 
taboo upon intimacy, so that, by small degrees, 
permitted overt expressions of affection, ribald 
joking, and minor courtship behavior shade into 
permitted intercourse, informal cohabitation, and 
fully recognized marriage. The incest taboo may 
also provide a basis for distinguishing those rela- 
tives with whom marriage is preferred or upon 
whom it is enjoined. 

In effect the incest taboo establishes bounded 
groups in complementary relationship to each 
other. In most societies one finds a complementary 
relationship between the small, inner group of kin, 
whose members are forbidden to have sexual rela- 
tions with or marry one another (except where, 
under special circumstances, the taboo is abro- 
gated), and a larger social group, within which 
marriage is condoned, permitted, preferred, treated 
as a legal right (as when a man has a claim 
on his mother’s brother’s daughter as a potential 
wife), or, in the extreme case, enjoined. In some 
societies, very specific boundaries to this group are 
set, insofar as marriage may be enjoined upon 
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various aspects of the incest taboo. Discussions 
of this kind have been concerned, for example, 
with the differences between parent-child and 
brother-sister incest (Fox 1962); with the rela- 
tive importance of prohibitions on each of the four 
types of first-cousin marriage (Ember 1966); with 
the relationship of incest regulations to attitudes 
of aversion toward the primary kin with whom the 
individual is reared (Westermarck 1889) or, con- 
versely, with their relationship to feelings of attrac- 
tion toward primary kin (S. Freud 1913); and 
with the conflict between society's demand for 
participation and the preference of pairs for with- 
drawal (P. E. Slater 1963). At different periods 
shifts in interest in specific aspects of behavior 
related to incest have been reflected in marked 
changes in emphasis in studies of the subject. 
While some years ago the problem of the relation- 
ship of incest taboos to totemism was a subject 
of major interest (Bergson 1932; Durkheim 1898; 
Frazer 1910), a contemporary analysis of totemism 
may omit any discussion of the problem of the 
association between the incest taboo and a kin 
group taboo on a plant or an animal (Lévi-Strauss 
1962). 

Although several attempts have been made to 
treat incest inclusively (e.g., Lowie 1948; Murdock 
1949), these tend to be very schematic, in the 
sense of including under one rubric an extremely 
wide variety of human institutions that are con- 
cerned with the prohibition of sex relationships. 
Moreover, the prevailing emphasis on incest taboos 
as they are related to the regulation of marriage 
has resulted in an almost total neglect of homo- 
sexual incest, except for Parsons’ role speculations 
(1954). Goode (1963) has demonstrated that 
Western ethnocentrism has affected adversely the 
ability of research workers to discern forms of 
incest found in non-Western societies. Recently, 
Cohen ( 1964) has attempted to relate methods 
of inculcating the primary incest taboos on other 
features of social organization, His analysis indi- 
cates that the early extrusion of children from the 


parental home is systematically associated with 
th 


those societies in which children remain within 
the parental home until adolescence, they are 
taught sometimes by parents and sometimes by 
Strangers and there is individual responsibility 
before the law, Although Cohen’s study has opened 
up a new line of inquiry, it is compromised by the 
invocation of still another psychological single- 
origin hypothesis, namely, the idea that incest 


regulation is based on the individual’s need for 
privacy. 

The fragmentation and the discontinuities that 
have characterized discussion of the incest com- 
plex have resulted in a vast proliferation of empty 
polemics, One source of the difficulty has been 
the undifferentiated use of a single, ethnocentri- 
cally loaded word to refer to historically and cross- 
culturally diverse forms of behavior (Goody 1956). 
But the development of an integrated theory based 
on a full consideration of available data also has 
been hindered by the accidents of the division of 
labor among the social sciences and by social 
scientists’ peculiar preference for originality— 
rather than progression—as the criterion for a 
“new” theoretical formulation. 

In general, sociologists have been concerned 
with incest as it reflects social or familial dis- 
organization (Weinberg 1955) or as it has been 
useful in the development of role theory or of 
formal models of social structure (Davis 1941; 
Homans 1950; Merton 1941; Parsons 1954). Dy- 
namically oriented psychologists and psychiatrists 
have focused their attention mainly on the exist- 
ence of impulses toward incest and on the psycho- 
logical defenses against the expression of these 
impulses (Bettelheim 1954; S. Freud 1913; Róheim 
1934). Anthropologists, who have obtained most 
of their data through studies of primitive peoples 
and kin-based social Systems, have concentrated 
on the description and analysis of the basic forms 
of the incest taboo and its extensions, At times, 
however, as a result of undisciplined excursions 
into other disciplines (Devons & Gluckman 1964), 
they have attempted the formulation of various 
physiologically or biologically based theories of the 
origins of these taboos in imputed human emo- 
tions or Cognitive capacities (Crawley 1902; Frazer 
1910; Seligman 1950; Tylor 1888; Westermarck 
1889). 

Other factors, also, have contributed to the dis- 
continuity of discussion and the lack of theoretical 
integration. Chief among these is the problem of 
inclusiveness, More recent attempts to make a 
comprehensive analysis (e. g., Cohen 1964; Davis 
1941; Goody 1956; Merton 1941; Middleton 1962; 
Parsons 1954) underline the difficulties that are 
inherent in any attempt to treat within the limits 
of a single article or small book the ramifications 
of the subject of forbidden, permitted, and en- 
Joined sexual relationships on a world- 
This problem was foreshadowed 
Frazer’s massive four- 
Exogamy (1910), In 
conciseness has res 


wide basis. 
long ago in 
volume study, Totemism and 
variably, the effort to achieve 
ulted not only in an overem- 


phasis on some aspects at the expense of others 
but also in the neglect of much of the comparative 
evidence. For example, we are lacking a careful 
examination of the sanctions on near-kin marriage 
among commoners in Egypt and possibly also in 
Iran (Middleton 1962). In addition, these partial 
studies have tended to emphasize discontinuous, 
as opposed to cumulative, theory building. 
Recently, fresh approaches to the subject have 
been stimulated by research findings in a wider 
range of disciplines. The rapid expansion of knowl- 
edge about the conditions of pre-Homo-sapiens 
life has led to a re-examination of earlier premises 
about the institutional origins of incest taboos 
(Aberle et al. 1963; M. K. Slater 1959, based on 
Krzywicki 1934; Wallis 1950). Recent research 
on human genetics has been followed by new work 
on the dysgenic effects of endogamy as well as 
on the eugenic effects of specific types of marriage 
regulation (Aberle et al. 1963; Ember 1966; Stern 
1949). Following on Sigmund Freud’s work, which 
was based on studies of adult patients, a more 
detailed examination, through child analysis, has 
been made of the involvement of individuals in 
various phases of development, specifically in 
respect to incest (Erikson 1950; A. Freud 1965). 
Psychoanalytic insights also have given a new 
impetus to the study of myth and fantasy as they 
express themes related to incest and incest pro- 
hibitions (Herskovits & Herskovits 1958; Layard 
1960; Lessa 1956). In the same period closer ob- 
servational and experimental studies of the be- 
havior of wild and domesticated animals (Allee 
1938; Altmann 1961; Count 1958; Hutchinson 
1959; Lorenz 1959) have made it possible to place 
the issues of early experience and the establish- 
ment of forms of mating and parental behavior 
within the context of behavior as an evolutionary 
mechanism (Roe & Simpson 1958). And finally, 
the adaption of methods developed in modern clini- 
cal studies to modern ethnological materials has 
opened the way to detailed examinations of con- 
temporary familial structures, such as the delinea- 
tion of the three-generation pattern in eastern 
European Jewish culture (Landes & Zborowski 
1950) and the analysis of the modern institution 
of the honeymoon (P. E. Slater 1963). 
Considered conjointly, these approaches—which 
have provided new material on familial structures; 
on childhood behavior based on direct observation; 
on adult fantasy as expressed in myth, dream, and 
free association; on the structure of hominid com- 
munities in terms of age, generational spread, and 
size of group; and on the operation of natural 
selection on predispositions that are genetically 
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controlled—have led to a reassessment of previ- 
ously held assumptions in anthropology. In par- 
ticular, they have made possible a re-examination 
of older anthropological conclusions about the 
Oedipus complex (Kroeber 1939). Today, Oedipal 
conflict can be treated as a biological survival from 
an evolutionary stage in which hominid forms 
reached reproductive maturity without an inter- 
vening latency phase (Mead 1961a; 1963a; 1963b). 

Examination of cases of incest that have oc- 
curred in situations in which even limited intra- 
familial or community sanctions against incest 
were lacking (Barry & Johnson 1958; Rascovsky 
& Rascovsky 1950; Weinberg 1955; Wilson 1963) 
supports the hypothesis that incestuous behavior 
is a strong human potentiality. On the other hand, 
evidence to support the hypothesis presented by 
Westermarck (1889), namely, that familiarity and 
great permissiveness breed aversion, is provided 
by studies of children who have been reared as 
an age set in a fictive kinship setting, as, for 
example, in an Israeli kibbutz (Spiro 1958; see also 
Fox 1962). 


Incest in contemporary societies 


Problems of immediate social urgency have 
arisen from the specific conditions of modern 
urban life. In general, very rapid and world-wide 
industrialization, urbanization, and modernization 
have tended to strengthen the nuclear family, at 
the expense of larger household and kin groups. 
But there also have been countermovements, in 
which attempts have been made to weaken primary 
family ties through collective forms of living, as 
in the case of the historic Hutterite communities, 
the earlier forms of collectivization in the Soviet 
Union, the modern Israeli kibbutzim, and, most 
recently, the collective communities reported for 
China. For those who are reared within it, each 
type of social setting the nuclear family, the joint 
or extended family, or the collectivity of children 
organized into age grades—has its special hazard. 
In the nuclear family, this may take the form of 
overdependence on childhood ties; in the extended 
family, a tendency to develop endogamous over- 
specialization; and in age-graded children’s groups, 
an overdependence on the peer group. Within the 
context of industrialized urbanization the problems 
that are most prominent are those peculiar to the 
narrowly defined two-generation family. 

At present in the United States, one finds asso- 
ciated with the institution of the two-generation 
family both very early, parentally stimulated sexual 
behavior and flaunted, exhibitionistic physical in- 
timacy on the part of adolescents (Wolfenstein 
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1965). Early marriage and early parenthood are 
replacing economic independence as the most sig- 
nificant marks of the individual's break with his 
(or her) family of origin and of the resolution of 
childhood attachments to the parents (Mead 1959; 
1961b). 

In contemporary societies the phenomena of in- 
creased life expectancy, reduced hazards of child- 
bearing, and frequent divorce have been accom- 
panied by a widespread acceptance of a “scientific” 
explanation of the incest taboo as having no func- 
tion other than the prevention of close inbreeding, 
with its assumed deleterious genetic effects. Where 
this explanation has been accepted as sufficient, it 
has meant a weakening of the sanctions that, in 
the past, protected the relations between adults and 
stepchildren or foster children, particularly be- 
tween stepfathers and stepdaughters and between 
sons and fathers’ young second wives. Where the 
more broadly based sanctioning system has broken 
down, the household may become a setting for 
cross-generational reciprocal seduction and exploi- 
tation, rather than fulfilling its historic role of pro- 
tecting the immature and permitting the safe de- 
velopment of strong affectional ties in a context 
where sex relationships are limited to spouses. This 
development has coincided with and must be seen 
in relation to a world-wide reorganization of tradi- 
tional attitudes toward caste, class, racial, and re- 
ligious interrelationships. Incest itself has become 
a literary theme, a symbol for the expression of 
violence, social discord, alienation of feeling, and 
various beliefs about the transformation of man 
under new conditions produced by science. Today 
there are even arguments in favor of incest, on the 
grounds that the taboo was associated with a now 
outmoded period of history, when small groups re- 
quired this form of protection (Masters 1963), and 
that new evidence suggests that, in the past, high 
cultures have been able to incorporate the marriage 
of very near kin (Middleton 1962). 

Incest taboos, as one aspect of the regulation of 
sex and marriage, are integral to all known forms 
of social organization. Their form and function 
have varied extremely from one culture to another, 
in small and large societies, and in simple and com- 
plex societies. There seem to be no grounds for at- 
tributing the formation of this Sanctioning system, 
by which an equilibrium is maintained between 
close and wide social ties, to any single set of in- 
nate human characteristics or to any specific set of 
historical circumstances, The universality of the 
occurrence of incest regulations, whatever form 
they may take or particular functions they may 
serve in a specific culture, Suggests that they are 


part of a very complex system with deep biological 
roots, a system that is both a condition and a con- 
sequence of human evolution. Variations in the 
form and function of incest taboos suggest also 
that the formation of human character and the 
functioning of social systems are so intricately re- 
lated to specific historical forms that changes with- 
in a social system are necessarily accompanied by 
some breakdown in the previously recognized pat- 
terning of personal relationships. Widespread fail- 
ure to observe incest regulations is an index of the 
disruption of a sociocultural system that may be 
even more significant than the more usual indexes 
of crime, suicide, and homicide. 

MARGARET MEAD 
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INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT THEORY 


The modern theory of income and employment, 
for which we may thank the genius of J. M. Keynes 
(1936), is without question the most important 
advance in economic analysis in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Keynes taught us to understand the nature of 
depressions and radically changed our thinking 
about how to deal with them. Keynesian principles 
have been widely applied in the policies of most 
industrialized countries, and governmental respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of “full employment” 
1s now generally accepted. In the United States the 
growing influence of the “new economics” led, in 
1946, to the passage of the Employment Act, which 
created the Council of Economic Advisers and com- 
mitted the federal government “to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 

In addition to its profound influence on economic 
policy, the modern theory of income and employ- 
ment has paved the way for important develop- 
ments in many areas of economic analysis. The 
Purpose of the present essay is to provide a broad, 
simple outline of the theory. Many subtleties and 
extensions have necessarily been glossed over or 
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omitted completely. |The interested reader is urged 
to consult the separate articles on topics treated 
only briefly in this article: CONSUMPTION FUNC- 
TION; EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, FISCAL 
POLICY; INFLATION AND DEFLATION; INTEREST, IN- 
VESTMENT; LIQUIDITY PREFERENCE; MONETARY 
POLICY; and MONEY.) 

Meaning of unemployment. It is important at 
the outset to be clear about the meaning of unem- 
ployment. Full employment implies that all who 
wish to work at the existing level of wage rates are 
employed. There are, to be sure, potential workers 
who choose not to seek employment because wage 
rates are too low. But such persons are said to be 
voluntarily unemployed, and the theory of employ- 
ment is not concerned with them; rather, it is con- 
cerned with involuntary unemployment—with a 
situation in which there are workers who would be 
willing to take employment at prevailing wages but 
cannot find it. 

Pre-Keynesian economics generally held that in- 
voluntary unemployment could persist only as the 
result of market imperfections. The excess supply 
of labor implied by involuntary unemployment 

«would cause wages to fall, and the combined effect 
of an increased demand for labor (owing to the 
fall in its cost) and the voluntary withdrawal of 
some workers from the labor market (owing to the 
lower wage rate) would be to clear the labor market 
and restore full employment, just as a fall in price 
in any market would eliminate excess supply. On 
the other hand, Keynes and his followers argued 
that a state of involuntary unemployment could 
persist and that many levels of employment could 
be thought of as equilibrium levels. The path to 
full employment, moreover, lay not in the direction 
of wage rate adjustments but rather in the direction 
of raising the total level of spending in the economy. 


Structure of the theory 

The theory of income and employment is an ag- 
gregative theory which lumps all markets for final 
goods and services into a single product market, 
all financial markets into a single money market, 
and all markets for labor services into a single 
labor market. Customarily the analysis proceeds 
with a description of the properties of the individual 
markets and then links them together into an over- 
all picture. 

Product market. The sum total of the produc- 
tion of final goods and services (defined as output 
that is not resold in any form during the account- 
ing period) when valued at market prices is the 
gross national product. The deduction of a capital 


consumption allowance for the replacement of cap- 
ital equipment that was used up during the course 
of producing current output reduces this total to 
the net national product (NNP). The figure that 
results when NNP is “deflated” by an index of 
prices of final products in order to obtain constant 
dollar values we call real NNP, which for present 
purposes we refer to simply as income, denoted by 
the symbol Y. 

Income and employment analysis begins by 
breaking income down into several components. 
The typical approach is to divide the economy into 
sectors and to examine the determinants of spend- 
ing and the income receipts of each sector. A com- 
plete analysis would include a household sector, a 
business sector, a government sector, and a foreign 
sector [see NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT AC- 
counts], However, for present purposes it suffices 
to confine the analysis to the household and busi- 
ness sectors. The portion of production that is pur- 
chased by households is called consumption, C. 
The remainder of the nation’s output accrues to the 
business sector in the form of capital goods (new 
plant and equipment) or of additions to the stocks 
of finished and unfinished goods. Denoting the 
product retained by the business sector as net real- 
ized investment, I., we have the basic definition 


YeC+l,. 


Provided that the business sector retains no 
earnings, each dollar of expenditure will be received 
by households as income. Since households are free 
either to consume or to save their incomes, we also 
have 

Y=#C+S, 


where S is the level of saving. When we equate the 
two expressions we obtain the fundamental ac- 
counting identity 

J. S. 


We proceed with the theory of income determi- 
nation by considering the consumption component 
first. Although aggregate consumption spending is 
related to many variables, we confine ourselves to 
the original proposition of Keynes that consumption 
is an increasing function of the level of income. 
In Figure 1 the curve labeled C represents an imag- 
inary aggregate consumption function, Consump- 
tion rises as income rises, but not by as much, In 
the hypothetical situation of Figure 1 a rise in in- 
come of 200 from an initial level of 200 is accom- 
panied by an increase in consumption of 150 to a 
level of 350. The ratio of the rise in consumption 
to the rise in income, AC/AY, is the marginal 
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Income (Y) 


Figure 1 


Propensity to consume, which is simply the slope 
of the consumption function; in this example it 
has a value of 3. 


Because Saving is the difference between income- 


and consumption, the level of saving can be meas- 
ured as the vertical distance between the 45° line 
and the consumption function, or the separate 8 
curve of Figure 1. The ratio of the change in saving 
to the corresponding change in income is the mar- 
ginal propensity to save, Since an extra dollar of 
income must be either Spent or saved, the sum of 


the marginal Propensity to consume and the mar- 
ginal Propensity to save must be 1. 

The consumption function is a schedule of inten- 
tions. It indicates what the level of consumption 
spending will be at different levels of income. We 
may now introduce a schedule of business intended 
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different levels of income. In the present example 
it is assumed that intended investment is 50 at all 
levels of income. 

Care must be taken to distinguish between in- 
tended investment, I, and realized investment, I,. 
Realized investment consists of all output that is 
retained by the business sector; intended invest- 
ment is only that portion of output that the bus- 
iness sector actually intended to retain when pro- 
duction plans were formulated. Realized investment 
will exceed intended investment if business over- 
estimates the level of potential sales and will fall 
short of intended investment if potential sales are 
underestimated. The amount of this discrepancy is 
unintended investment, I, , so by definition 


I. ITI. 


The presence of unintended investment implies 
that sales forecasts have been mistaken. In order 
to reduce unintended inventory accumulation, out- 
put will be cut back; in order to offset unintended 
inventory depletion (negative unintended invest- 
ment) due to underestimation of potential sales, 
production will be increased. Intentions and reali- 
zations, then, will be equal only when unintended 
investment is absent. Since by definition 


ISIS, 


and since equilibrium requires I, to be zero, we 
infer that equilibrium requires intended investment 
to equal saving. Although realized investment must 
always equal saving, intended investment will equal 
saving only when the product market is in equilib- 
rium, 

A glance at Figure 1 confirms that I= S at an 
income level of 400. This income level must 
necessarily also be where the aggregate demand 
schedule cuts the 45° line. Any other income level 
would be characterized by the presence of unin- 
tended investment. For example, if business pro- 
duces $500 billion worth of output, consumption 
will be $425 billion and intended investment will 
be $50 billion. Total demand of $475 billion there- 
fore falls short of production of $500 billion, with 
the consequence that unintended investment is $25 
billion, Realized investment is $75 billion, and this 
does, to be sure, equal the level of saving, but un- 
desired inventories will pile up as long as produc- 
tion is maintained at $500 billion and thus business 
must revise its sales estimates and reduce the level 
of output. 

Multiplier. Any change that raises the aggregate 
demand schedule will raise the level of income. 
Moreover, the rise in the level of income will ex- 
ceed the size of the shift in aggregate demand that 
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brings it about. Referring again to Figure 1, we 
may suppose for a moment that intended invest- 
ment is zero and observe that the equilibrium level 
of income is 200, since that is where saving is zero. 
Assume next that intended investment rises from 
zero to 50 and remains there. The equilibrium level 
of income jumps to 400—an increase not of 50 but 
of 200. This multiplied increase in income results 
from the fact that the increase in investment spend- 
ing raises income, thereby inducing additional con- 
sumption spending. It can be seen from Figure 1 
that the rise in income from 200 to 400 is com- 
posed of the increase in investment of 50 plus an 
increase in consumption of 150. 

The ratio of the change in income to the change 
in investment, AY/AI, is the multiplier, and its 
numerical value is the reciprocal of the marginal 
propensity to save. If intended investment rises by 
one dollar, equilibrium will not be restored until 
saving has also risen by one dollar. If the marginal 
propensity to save has a value of x, an income in- 
crease of 1/x dollars is required to raise saving by 
one dollar. In the present example, when income 
rises by one dollar saving rises by 25 cents. Since 
saving must rise by one dollar, the required in- 
crease in income is four dollars. [For an alternative 
and more elaborate discussion of the multiplier, 
see CONSUMPTION FUNCTION. ] 

The multiplier permits us to calculate the effect 
on the level of income of an upward shift in the 
aggregate demand schedule. The multiplier also 
tells us how much aggregate demand must be 
raised to reach an income level which will bring 
full employment. In Figure 1, if the equilibrium 
level of income is 400 and the full-employment 
level of income is 600, the required increase in in- 
come is 200, Since the multiplier is 4, a policy that 
shifts the aggregate demand schedule up by 50 will 
raise income to the full-employment level. The re- 
quired shift in aggregate demand can also be found 
by measuring the deflationary gap, which is defined 
as the deficiency of aggregate demand measured 
at the full-employment level of income. Inspection 
of Figure 1 confirms that the magnitude of this gap 
is 50. 

Before we add to this simplest of all models, it 
might be instructive to put the model into algebraic 
form. In linear form the consumption function can 
be written 

C=a+ bY =50+ .75Y, 


where a is the level of consumption associated with 
a zero level of income and b is the marginal propen- 
sity to consume. The saving function must be 


S=Y-C=-a+ (1—b)Y = —50 + .25Y, 
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where 1—b is the marginal propensity to save. 
Since the eguilibrium condition is 
I=S, 
we have 
I=-a+(1-b)Y, 
or 
50 = —50 + .25Y. 


Thus, we can solve for Y and obtain 
y= 2t! _ 50+50 


T=) f—75 waa 

The multiplier is 
AY. oS STR 
TT T-b ETSE j 


The next step in constructing the theory of in- 
come and employment is to drop the assumption 
that intended investment is a constant somehow 
determined by factors outside the economic sys- 
tem. Although many alternative theories of invest- 
ment behavior have been developed, we take note 
here only of the fact that ordinarily a business 
decides to borrow in order to expand its stock of 
productive capacity or its inventory holdings only 
when the expected rate of return on the new invest- 
ment (the marginal efficiency of capital) is in ex- 
cess of the cost of borrowing funds (the rate of 
interest). Alternatively, if funds are available with- 
out borrowing, the firm must determine whether it 
is more profitable to invest or to engage in some 
form of lending—for example, the purchase of gov- 
ernment bonds. The higher the cost of borrowing 
(or the return on lending), the less inclined firms 
will be to engage in investment spending. For this 
reason the level of intended investment is usually 
regarded as a decreasing function of the rate of 
interest, i. 


If the saving function is written in the general 
form 


S-S(Y), 


(read: saving is an increasing function of the level 
of income) and the investment demand function 


T=I(i), 


(read: intended investment is a decreasing func- 
tion of the rate of interest), and if we equate in- 

tended investment with saving, it becomes appar- 
ent that the equilibrium level of income depends 
“upon the rate of interest, To put it differently, we 
now have two variables, i and Y, but only one equa- 
tion, Á 

I(t) =S(Y), 

and we must therefore find out how the rate of in- 
terest is determined. 
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Money market and the rate of interest. The rate 
of interest is the return on lending or the cost of 
borrowing money. It can also be thought of as the 
return that wealth holders forgo when they hold 
money balances that could have been lent at in- 
terest, and it therefore constitutes the cost of hold- 
ing money balances. Given the quantity of money 
held by wealth holders; the equilibrium rate of in- 
terest is that rate at which they feel no incentive to 
convert money into other financial assets or vice 
versa. Such a situation is denoted as monetary equi- 
librium; it obtains when the demand for money 
balances to hold equals the supply of money, 

The simple theory of income and employment 
customarily treats the supply of money, usually 
defined as the currency and demand deposits held 
by the nonbank public, as a policy variable—i.e., 
its size is determined by the central monetary-—fis- 
cal authority. Under fractional reserve banking, 
however, money can, within limits, be created or 
destroyed by the commercial banking system. 
Money is created, for example, when banks convert 
excess reserves into earning assets, since this in- 
volves creation of additional ‘deposits. Thus, the 
size of the money supply depends to some extent 
upon the degree to which banks are willing to make 
this conversion. The uncertainty that arises from 
the possibility of deposit withdrawal makes some 
holding of excess reserves desirable. However, 
banks forgo earnings when they hold excess re- 
Serves. Since a rise in the rate of interest increases 
this cost, such a rise is likely to be accompanied 
by an increase in bank lending and therefore in the 
money supply. For this reason many modern writers 
treat the supply of money as an increasing function 
of the rate of interest, A money supply function 
might be written in real terms as 


N. /h = 6(R/p, i), 


where R is the quantity of nominal bank reserves 
(determined by the monetary-fiscal authority), i 
is the rate of interest, M, is the nominal stock of 
money, and p is the level of prices. 

Keynes’s theory of the demand for money was 
one of his most important contributions. He delin- 
eated three motives for holding money—the trans- 
actions, Precautionary, and speculative (liquidity 


preference) motives. The transactions and precau- 
tionary demand: 


demand for money. 

The transactions demand for money arises from 
the necessity for economic units to hold certain 
levels of money balances because money receipts 
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and disbursements are not perfectly synchronized 
in time. For example, an individual who receives 
$1,000 at the beginning of a month, makes dis- 
bursements at a uniform rate throughout the 
month, and ends the month with a zero money 
balance will have an average cash balance of $500. 
In the long run the magnitude of such average bal- 
ances depends upon the nature of institutional pay- 
ments-practices and upon the growth of income 
and wealth. In the short run the size of transactions 
balances depends upon the number and size of the 
transactions that the individual makes. Keynes and 
earlier writers therefore regarded the transactions 
demand for money as proportional to the level of 
income. 

Precautionary balances are held in order to meet 
unforeseen contingencies and to take advantage of 
fortuitous opportunities. The magnitude of these 
balances was also viewed as proportional to the 
level of income. 

Keynes held that the speculative demand for 
money arises out of fear that interest rates may 
rise in the future and that wealth holders will there- 
fore suffer a capital loss if they hold bonds instead 
of money. The lower the rate of interest, the greater 
is the risk of such a capital loss and the lower is the 
return on bond holdings (the cost of holding 
money). Consequently, the quantity of speculative 
balances held is viewed as a decreasing function of 
the rate of interest. 

The theory of liquidity preference has been at- 
tacked on a number of grounds (see Tobin 1958) 
which we need not go into except to note that 
money balances can usually be converted into risk- 
less savings accounts. Nevertheless, empirical re- 
search (e.g., Tobin 1947) discloses a strong corre- 
lation between the rate of interest and the average 
length of time that money is held between trans- 
actions, a circumstance which seems to indicate 
that the demand for money is a decreasing function 
of the interest rate. This suggests that transactions 
and precautionary balances are also interest-elastic. 
Individuals who accumulate cash balances in antic- 
ipation of a large future outlay may convert these 
balances into short-term securities, which they liq- 
uidate when cash is needed. The greater the return 
on such securities relative to the transactions costs 
which their purchase and sale entails, the greater is 
the incentive to economize on money balances and 
the lower will be average transactions balance held 
(Baumol 1952; Tobin 1956). 

The distinctions between the three motives for 
holding money are regarded as arbitrary by con- 
temporary monetary theorists. Nevertheless, it is 
useful for expository purposes to maintain a dis- 
tinction between transactions (active) balances 
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and speculative (idle) balances. In any case it is 
clear that the demand for money is a function of 
both the rate of interest and the level of income, 
so we may ignore the separate motives and write 
quite generally 

M./p = L(i, Y) 


as the demand for money to hold in real terms. 

Joint equilibrium of the two markets. It was 
seen earlier that product market equilibrium is 
established when intended investment equals sav- 
ings—i.e., when 


(1) I(i) = S(Y). 
Similarly, monetary equilibrium is established when 


the demand for and the supply of money are equal. 
Accordingly, we have 


(2) R/ p. i) Li, Y) 


as the condition for monetary equilibrium. If the 
real value of the stock of bank reserves is known, 
the two equations determine the equilibrium level 
of income and the rate of interest. 


LM, LM, 


Yo Y, 


Figure 2 — Income and employment theory 


In Figure 2 this general eguilibrium solution is 
sketched out in a way originally presented by Hicks 
(1937). The curve labeled IS, is 2 diagrammatic 
representation of eguation (1). It represents all 
combinations of interest rates and income levels 
that are consistent with equality of intended invest- 
ment and saving. The curve has a negative slope 
because a decline in the rate of interest raises the 
level of investment and therefore also the level of 
saving and income. 

The LM, curve depicts equation (2), represent- 
ing all combinations of income levels and interest 
rates that yield monetary equilibrium. The curve 
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ordinarily has a positive slope because a rise in the 
level of income raises the required quantity of trans- 
actions balances so that monetary equilibrium is 
usually obtainable only if the rate of interest rises. 
The point of intersection of IS, and LM, defines the 
equilibrium level of income, Y,, and rate of inter- 
est, i,—the values that are compatible with equi- 
librium in both markets simultaneously. 

Monetary versus fiscal policy. An increase in 
the money supply brought about by a central bank 
purchase of securities on the open market shifts the 
LM curve to the right (for example, from LM, to 
LM, in Figure 2) because for any level of income, 
it is only at a lower rate of interest that wealth 
holders can be induced to hold the additional money 
balances. As can be seen from Figure 2, the size 
of the increase in income that this shift brings 
about depends upon the slope of the LM curve in 
the range in which it intersects the IS curve. 

The vertical range of the LM curve represents 
the classical view that in a state of monetary equi- 
librium, money balances are never held except for 
transactions purposes. Thus, a rise in the money 
supply must cause the interest rate to fall and in- 
vestment and income to rise until income rises by 
enough to absorb all of the additional money into 
transactions balances. If, therefore, the IS curve 
cuts the LM curve in the classical range, the level 
of income must rise in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in the money supply. 

The horizontal portion of the LM curve repre- 
sents Keynes's liquidity trap. Once the rate of in- 
terest falls to a critically low level (i, in Figure 2), 
wealth holders regard bonds and money as perfect 
substitutes, and banks simply allow excess reserves 
to pile up. Consequently, if the IS curve cuts the 
LM curve in the horizontal range, the open market 
purchase of securities by the central bank fails to 
lower the rate of interest, since all the added money 
balances are simply held as speculative balances, 
As a result the level of investment and the level of 
income fail to rise at all. 

Whereas classical theo: 
ness of monetai 
denies it, exact] 
respect to fiscal 
purchases, for 


of the LM curve. 
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The reader can visualize that a shift in the JS 
curve which cuts the LM curve in the liquidity trap 
range will yield a fully multiplied increase in in- 
come whereas an intersection in the classical range 
will yield no increase in income at all. In the classi- 
cal case the attempt to increase total spending is 
frustrated because a rise in the rate of interest 
cannot bring about an increase in transactions bal- 
ances. The rise in government purchases cannot 
generate a multiplier response, since any tendency 
for income to rise will drive up the demand for 
money and raise the interest rate until private in- 
vestment is reduced by exactly the amount of the 
increase in government purchases. In the liquidity 
trap range, on the other hand, rising income merely 
activates idle money balances without affecting the 
rate of interest, and the level of private invest- 
ment, therefore, does not decline. 

In the classical view fiscal policy is incapable of 
raising the level of income, and fiscal changes 
merely have the effect of redistributing national 
output between the private and the public sectors; 
reliance is to be placed on monetary policy. In the 
Keynesian view, on the other hand, fiscal policy is 
the more certain (and in some cases the only) 
method of raising the level of income. 

Labor market and automatic adjustment, In 
the Keynesian view the equilibrium level of income 
that is jointly determined by product market and 
money market equilibrium need not be the full- 
employment level. However, if an equilibrium level 
of income (for example, Y, in Figure 2) implies 
the presence of involuntary unemployment, will 
not competition for jobs among workers cause wage 
rates to fall, and will this not cause the level of 
employment and income to increase? 

The theory of income and employment is a 
theory of the behavior of the economic system in 
the short run. It therefore presupposes that the 
stock of capital equipment is fixed and views labor 
as the only variable factor of production, From the 
theory of the competitive firm it can be deduced 
that labor will be hired up to the point where the 
value of its marginal product just equals the wage 
rate. Expressed in symbols, this condition is 


w= MP x p, 


where w is the mone 
ginal physical produc, 
of output, Dividing 


y wage rate, MP is the mar- 
t of labor, and P is the price 
through by p, we obtain 

w/p = MP, 


where w/p is the real wage rate, According to the 
law of diminishing returns, an increase in employ- 
ment will be accompanied by a decline in the mar- 
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ginal physical product of labor. A rise in employ- 
ment, therefore, cannot take place unless the real 
wage is reduced. Since the demand for labor is a 
decreasing function of the real wage, we can write 


Nua=D(w/p) 


as the demand for labor function. 

In the classical view the quantity of labor sup- 
plied is normally an increasing function of the real 
wage rate; it can be written 


N, = S(w/p). 


If there exists a labor market clearing mechanism 
such that Na tends to equality with N., these two 
expressions can be equated to yield the equilibrium 
level of employment. Since involuntary unemploy- 
ment would be eliminated, this level of employment 
would be the full-employment level. The full- 
employment level of income can then be deter- 
mined by substituting the level of employment into 
the production function, 


Y=X(N), 


which specifies the technical relation between fac- 
tor inputs and the level of output. 

Whether the level of income is determined by 
product market and money market equilibrium (the 
Keynesian view) or by competition in the labor 
market (the classical view) depends upon whether 
a labor market clearing mechanism operates so as 
to equate the demand for and the supply of labor. 
If involuntary unemployment exists, the supply of 
labor exceeds the demand, and the restoration of 
full employment requires that the real wage be 
reduced. Job competition among workers will re- 
duce the money wage rate, but whether the real 
wage rate will also fall depends on what happens 
to the price level. 

A fall in money wage rates leads business to 
expand the level of output and to increase the 
level of employment. However, since the marginal 
propensity to consume is less than unity, only a 
fraction of the additional output will be bought by 
consumers; unintended investment in inventories 
will therefore take place, and output will tend to 
return to its original level. In Figure 1 it is apparent 
that a rise in output of 100 from the original equi- 
librium level of 400 causes consumption to rise by 
75, and the remaining additional output of 25 rep- 
resents unintended investment. Unintended invest- 
ment will not be eliminated until output falls back 
to 400. Since the equilibrium level of income will 
be the same as before the wage cut, the level of 
employment must also return to its original level, 
and this implies that the real wage will be restored 
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to its original level as the result of a fall in the 
price level proportional to the original fall in the 
money wage rate. It is clear, then, that the equilib- 
rium level of income cannot change unless the fall 
in money wage rates somehow succeeds in shifting 
the entire aggregate demand schedule upward. 

We have seen that the fall in money wage rates 
will induce a fall in the price level. This means that 
the real value of the money supply, M. / p. will 
increase, which in turn will cause the rate of in- 
terest to fall. As a consequence the level of intended 
investment will rise, and so also will the levels of 
income and employment. The argument can be vis- 
ualized by reference to Figure 2. The increase in 
the real value of the money supply shifts the LM 
curve from LM, to LM,, the rate of interest drops 
from i, to i,, and the level of income rises from 
V. to Vi. 

Underemploy ment equilibrium. There were two 
reasons, in Keynes's view, why this interest-invest- 
ment mechanism might fail to work, First, there is 
the possibility of the liquidity trap, which, if present, 
would mean that the increase in the real value of 
the money supply could not lower the rate of inter- 
est. Second, there is the strong possibility that under 
depressed economic conditions investment would 
be insensitive to changes in the rate of interest. 
The first possibility can be visualized by further 
reference to Figure 2. If the IS curve cuts the LM 
curve in the horizontal (liquidity trap) range, the 
increase in the real value of the money supply 
would have no effect on the rate of interest or on 
the level of income. The second possibility can be 
visualized if we recognize that the IS curve would 
be vertical if investment were totally insensitive to 
changes in the rate of interest. If it is true, as is 
implied by the Keynesian analysis, that a fall in 
money wage rates will not raise the level of income, 
either because of the presence of the liquidity trap 
or because investment is interest-inelastic, then the 
labor market clearing mechanism fails to operate, 
and the existing level of income can be thought of 
as an equilibrium level. 

The most elegant challenge to the Keynesian 
doctrine of underemployment equilibrium came 
from Pigou (1943), who suggested that if con- 
sumption were a function not only of the level of 
income but also of the level of wealth, a fall in 
the price level would increase the real value of the 
stock of currency and government debt held by the 
private sector, and this increase in wealth would 
cause the consumption function to shift upward. 
As long as the labor market remained uncleared, 
wages and prices would continue to fall, wealth 
would continue to increase, and the consumption 
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function would continue to shift upward until the 
full-employment level of income was reached. 

The theoretical issue cannot be said to have been 
resolved. A fall in wage rates may either raise or 
lower the level of income. The corrective interest- 
investment and Pigou effect mechanisms discussed 
above may, for example, be offset by the generation 
of adverse expectations. If wage reductions take 
place in a sluggish, piecemeal manner, entrepre- 
neurs in industries where wages have not yet fallen 
will anticipate cost reductions by reducing output 
and employment and by selling from inventory, And 
if consumers expect the price level to fall, post- 
ponable consumption expenditures will be reduced. 
Moreover, a wage reduction will redistribute income 
in favor of profit earners, whose marginal propen- 
sities to consume may be lower than those of wage 
earners, and this could cause the aggregate con- 
sumption function to shift downward. 

For practical purposes it is sufficient to recognize 
that in advanced economies wages and prices tend 
to be downwardly rigid. It would be difficult to im- 
plement a national wage reduction policy, and, as 
Keynes recognized, there is little that can be ac- 
complished by such a policy that cannot also be 
accomplished by a relatively painless expansionary 
monetary policy. Output and employment cannot 
be raised without an increase in aggregate demand. 
Such an increase in demand might conceivably be 
brought about by wage reduction, but a policy of 
wage reduction would be inefficient and might not 
work at all. If it did work, the desired effects might 
take an intolerably long time to materialize. And 
the policy would certainly be inferior to a policy of 
direct demand expansion through monetary-fiscal 
measures. 

Money illusion. 
facts of life, Keynes broke away from the classical 
theory of labor supply. Instead of assuming that 
the supply of labor depends on the real wage, he 
assumed that labor is subject to money illusion— 
ie., that the quantity of labor supplied responds to 
changes in money wage rates but not to changes in 


the price level and that the supply of labor is there- 
fore a function of 


of a real wage rai 
cally given money wage rate, and p, is the ruling 


anywhere from zero to N- units of labor. Thus, at 
curve is a horizontal line up 
money wage rate cannot be 
made to fall, it will rise when all who are willing 
to work at w, are employed and additio 


; mal workers 
are desired. Consequently, the labor supply curve 
bends up sharply once N- is reached. The labor 
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Figure 3 


demand schedule cuts the supply schedule at No, 
and the distance N'N, therefore measures involun- 
tary unemployment. 

Since the money wage rate is assumed to be rigid 
downward, full employment can be restored only 
through a fall in the real wage brought about by 
an increase in aggregate demand and a rise in the 
Price level. If such a rise in the price level takes 
place, the entire labor supply schedule shifts down- 
ward, and involuntary unemployment is eliminated. 
Thus, at real wage W,/p, the labor demand curve 
cuts the supply curve at N°, where all who are will- 
ing to work at the new real wage are employed. 
Even though the real wage has fallen, the assump- 
tion of money illusion on the part of workers im- 


‘plies that the same quantity of labor will be supplied 


at the new real wage as at the old, 


Synthesis of Keynesian and classical models 


The Keynesian and classical models may now 
be sharply delineated, Although these models are 
Static systems in which the equilibrium values of 
the variables are simultaneously determined, it is 
nevertheless instructive to think of the determina- 
tion of the equilibri 
definite sequence, 

In the Keynesian System, product market equili- 
brium can be written more generally as 


I, ) =8(, Y) 
to reflect the traditi 


of interest induces 
of saving and to i 


lum values as Tunning in a 


onal view that a rise in the rate 
individuals to increase the level 
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level of investment depends upon the level of in- 
come as well as upon the rate of interest. When 
the monetary eguilibrium condition, 

6(R/p, i) = L(i, Y), 
is added and the level of real bank reserves is as- 
sumed to be known, the two relations jointly de- 
termine the level of income and the rate of interest, 
as well as the levels of consumption, saving, and 
intended investment. The level of income being 
known, the production function, 

Y=X(N), 

defines the level of employment. The demand for 
labor, together with the historically given rigid 
money wage rate, w, , provides the equation needed 
to determine the price level, 


N = N4 = DCU). 
In the classical system the sequence can be 
thought of as beginning with the labor market, 


where the real wage and the level of employment 
are determined by labor market equilibrium, 

D(w/p) = S(w/p). 
The full-employment level of employment, N*, is 
now known, and the full-employment level of in- 
come follows from the production function; since 
the level of income is known, the product market 
equilibrium equation collapses to 

I(i) = S(i), 

which implies the classical proposition that the in- 
vestment and saving functions serve only to de- 
termine the rate of interest and the way aggregate 
output is divided between consumption and invest- 
ment. Finally, since both the level of income and 
the rate of interest are known, the monetary equi- 
librium condition can be collapsed to 


R/p = constant, 


which implies that the price level is entirely de- 
termined by the nominal stock of bank reserves. 
In the absence of fractional reserve banking, the 
preceding expression can be replaced by the more 
familiar 
M/p = constant, 

which reflects the traditional notion that given a 
fixed level of income, the level of prices must be 
directly proportional to the quantity of money. 

The substantial differences between the ways in 
which the equilibrium values of the variables are 
determined rest upon whether the equilibrium level 
of income can differ from the full-employment 
level. This is illustrated in Figure 4, where it is 
assumed that the original LM curve is LM, and the 
full-employment level of income is Y*. If the IS 
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curve cuts LM in the horizontal range at less than 
full employment (curve IS,), the rate of interest is 
the liquidity trap rate which cannot be changed by 
a shift in the IS curve within the horizontal range 
of the LM curve. The IS curve, in turn, determines 
the equilibrium level of income which cannot be 
affected by changes in the money market (shifts in 
the LM curve). 

If the IS curve (curve IS,) cuts the LM curve at 
less than full employment but in a range where the 
LM curve has a positive slope, the equilibrium 
level of income, V., and rate of interest, i, are 
jointly determined by conditions in the product and 
money markets, and both can be affected by 
changes in either market. 

Finally, suppose that the IS curve (curve 18.) 
cuts the LM curve at the full-employment level of 
income and interest rate i.. Suppose next that the 
money supply is increased and shifts the LM curve 
to LM,. Joint product market and money market 
equilibrium would now obtain at interest rate i, and 
income level V.. But Y, is in excess of the full- 
employment level of income and is therefore not 
attainable. Excess demand for goods and services 
must now exist. As a consequence, the price level 
rises, and the real value of the money supply de- 
creases—the LM curve shifts back to the left. Since 
the LM curve must shift back exactly to its original 
position if equilibrium is to be restored, the increase 
in the money supply only produces a proportional 
increase in the price level and leaves unaffected 
the other equilibrium values of the variables, The 
only possible equilibrium interest rate in this classi- 
cal case is the natural rate of interest, i. It is found 
at the point of intersection of the IS curve and the 
vertical line at the full-employment level of income, 
and it exactly equates intended investment with the 
full-employment level of saving. 


THOMAS DERNBURG 
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[See also the biography of KEYNES, JoHN MayNarp.] 
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on the functional distribution that is, the division 
of income among the factors of production. For 
Smith and many of his successors in the develop- 
ment of economic thought, including Ricardo and 
Marx, the distribution of income among the sup- 
pliers of labor, land, and capital was the key indi- 
cator of the relative welfare of different groups in 
society. Rents represented the income of agricul- 
tural proprietors; profits, the income of commercial 
and industrial entrepreneurs; wages, the income of 
laborers. 

Even before the end of the nineteenth century, 
more attention began to be given to the distribution 
of income by size—in terms of individuals, fam- 
ilies, or other consumer units. This was made more 
and more relevant by the blurring, particularly in 
the United States, of the sharp lines between vari- 
ous economic classes. Quantitative studies of the 
size distribution were encouraged by the growing 
availability of data from income tax returns and, 
subsequently, from modern sample surveys. 

It is true, of course, that the direct identification 
of social groups with particular types of income 
can no longer be made so readily as in the past. 
In the United States in 1950, for example, over 
half the interest, dividends, and rents received by 
urban consumer units went to units headed by em- 
ployees (Kravis 1962), and during the period be- 
tween the two world wars the top 1 per cent of 
income receivers obtained about a third of their 
income in the form of employee compensation 
(Kuznets 1953). However, the Significance of the 
dispersion of various types of income among all 
socioeconomic groups can easily be exaggerated. 
Income units headed by clerical, sales, and blue- 
collar workers received about 90 per cent of their 
incomes in the form of wages and salaries, The 
salaried-managerial group were the only employees 
for whom property incomes were important; in 
1950, for example, they received about a fifth of 
their incomes in the form of rent, interest, and 
dividends. Property incomes are also important for 
the self-employed and the not-gainfully employed. 
Thus, it remains true that a given shift in the func- 
tional distribution is still likely to affect certain 
socioeconomic groups in the population favorably 
and others unfavorably, 

Even if sources of income for individuals or fam- 
ilies were more thoroughly mixed than in fact they 


are, an analysis of the functional distribution would 
Still be an important s 
the size distribution. 
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and if the conditions underlying demand and sup- 
ply differ from one factor of production to another. 

However, our interest in the study of factor 
shares need not be limited to the implications for 
particular groups in society. We may be interested 
in measuring changes in the productivity of indi- 
vidual factors of production. Or we may wish to 
know how the division of returns to current effort 
and returns to accumulated assets has altered over 
time. In both instances, our understanding of the 
historical processes of the society would be en- 
hanced even though every person might contribute 
some of each factor. 

Finally, the historical trend of factor shares has 
sometimes been used in efforts to explain other 
significant aspects of the economy. For example, 
Kalecki (1954) has used the percentage of entre- 
preneurs’ markup over direct cost as an index of 
the degree of monopoly, and Weintraub (1962) has 
used the entrepreneurs’ markup over the compen- 
sation of employees as a basis for explaining and 
predicting changes in the level of prices. 


The empirical study of income shares 


The study of the trends in the functional dis- 
tribution of income is handicapped by the fact that 
the nature of the components of income for which 
we have data has not been determined by the re- 
quirements of economic analysis but, rather, by the 
legal and institutional arangements of our society. 
Each factor share found in the national accounts, 
as maintained, for example, in the United States 
by the Department of Commerce, differs signifi- 
cantly from its corresponding theoretical concept. 
The “rent” of national accounting is the “rental 
income of persons” and does not represent a scar- 
city return either on the indestructible resources 
of nature or on specific factors temporarily fixed 
in quantity. A significant part of it may be regarded 
as a reward for entrepreneurial activity. It does not, 
however, include the net income on all leased prop- 
erty, but only the portion thereof received by per- 
sons; the net income on real estate owned by 
businesses is not counted as rent, but as part of 
corporate profits or unincorporated business in- 
come. Corporate profits also include explicit or 
computed interest received by firms, and the in- 
come of unincorporated enterprises contains not 
only rent and interest but also the return for the 
labor of the proprietor. Even employee compensa- 
tion cannot be regarded as a pure return to current 
effort in a modern economy such as that of the 
United States, where substantial resources have 
been invested in the education and training of the 
labor force. 
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A threefold division of national income. Ac- 
cepting for the moment the accounting framework 
used for national income purposes, a threefold divi- 
sion of income into employee compensation, entre- 
preneurial (unincorporated) income, and property 
income (rent, interest, and corporate profit) is per- 
haps most relevant to the study of functional 
shares. Data for the United States cast in these 
terms are set out in the form of average shares for 
overlapping decades in Table 1. Employee compen- 
sation rose in two long swings, from 55 per cent 
in 1900-1909 to 67 per cent in the 1930s, and then 
again to 70 per cent by the decade beginning in 
the mid-1950s. It is possible to view the record as 
a generally upward trend—interrupted only by the 
swelling of profits and the corresponding diminu- 
tion of the wage share during the war prosperity 
of the second decade of the century, and more seri- 
ously, by the contraction of profits and the unusu- 
ally large and temporary expansion in the wage 
share during the great depression of the 1930s, 
(For an analysis of cyclical changes which finds 
that the labor share is inversely correlated with 
changes in the level of economic activity, see 
Burkhead 1953.) 

The bulk of the increase in the share of employee 
compensation came at the expense of entrepre- 
neurial income, which declined from 24 per cent 
to 15 per cent, and then to 12 per cent. The upward 
trend in wages, or total employee compensation, 
and the decline in entrepreneurial income have 
their beginnings in the nineteenth century. E. C. 
Budd (1960) has estimated that the share of wages 
in private income rose from about 43 per cent in 
1869-1870 to about 48 per cent in 1909-1910. 

The long-run rise in the employee share and the 
decline in the entrepreneurial share of income re- 
flect two other important and interrelated trends in 
the nation’s economic structure—the change from 
an agricultural to an industrial country and the 
shift out of self-employment into wage and salary 
employment. The proportion of persons engaged in 
agriculture declined from more than half of the 
work force in 1870 to less than 40 per cent at the 
turn of the century, and to 7 per cent in the early 
1960s, while the proportion of wage and salary 
employees rose from 58 per cent in 1870 to 64 per 
cent at the turn of the century, and to about 85 
per cent in the 1960s (Budd 1960; Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, July 1963). 

It should not be inferred that managerial em- 
ployees were the main beneficiaries of the rise in 
employee compensation. On the contrary, the share 
of corporate officers dropped from around 4 per 
cent in the 1920s and 1930s to around 3 per cent 
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Table 4 — Factor shares in national income, selected 
countries and periods 


Employee Unincorporoted Property 


compensation business income Total" 
United Kingdom 
1860-1869 474 16.7 35.9 100 
1890-1899 49.8 17.5 32.7 100 
1905-1914 47.2 16.2 36.6 100 
1920-1929 57 146 25.7 100 
1930-1939 62.2 37 24. 100 
1940-1949 68.8 12.9 18.3 100 
1945-1954 71.6 12.2 16.2 100 
Fronce 
1913 446 33.1 22.4 100 
1920-1929 50.4 29.1 20.5 100 
1929-1938 56.2 23.7 20.1 100 
1952-1956 59.0 31.3 9.6 100 
Germany 
1913 47.8 32.7 19.5 100 
1925-1929 644 26.2 94 100 
1930-1934 67.7 22.9 9.4 100 
1935-1938 62.9 26.0 Wa 100 
Switzerland 
1938-1942 48.9 23.1 28.0 100 
1943-1947 54.1 24.3 21.6 100 
1948-1952 59.6 20.7 19.7 100 
1952-1956 60.6 18.9 20.5 100 
Austrolio 
1938-1939 56.0 20.2 23.8 100 
1946-1950 50.6 28.4 20.9 100 
1952-1956 58.5 23.0 18.5 100 
Conado 
1926-1930 59.8 24.2 16.0 100 
1954-1958 67.3 13.8 18.9 100 


* Details may not add to total because of rounding. 


Sources: Canada, Goldberg 1964, p. 205, 
‘other countries, Kuznets 1959. 


World War 1 as well, Kuznets, upon whose work 
these generalizations are based (1959, p. 49), thinks 
it most likely that the Property share tended to 
remain stable in most countries between the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century and World War 1. 
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the tendency toward a rising wage share and others 
to understate it, and it is difficult to judge their net 
effect. The figures in Table 1 relating to the first 
two decades must therefore be regarded with great 
reserve. 

The share figures are affected not only by the 
methods of estimation but more fundamentally — 
at least for recent decades—by the accounting 
framework under which they were produced. While 
there is, on the whole, widespread agreement upon 
the methods of social accounting, some issues 
which may affect the income share estimates re- 
main controversial (Conference on Research 
1958, especially the papers by G. Jaszi, R. T. Bow- 
man and R. A. Easterlin, and E. C. Budd; Kravis 
1957). In addition, even some of the conventional 
procedures that are followed may have won agree- 
ment more on the ground of statistical convenience 
than on that of conceptual adequacy, We are faced 
with the question, therefore, of whether the trend 
in shares that we have observed—particularly the 
rise in the wage share—would persist if the issues 
concerning accounting methods had been resolved 
in another way. The effects of some of these fac- 
tors, such as the shift of certain activities from 
households to the market, the omission from the 
national accounts of the returns on certain types 
of property (namely, Property owned by govern- 
ment and durable goods other than residences 
owned by consumers), and the exclusion from the 
estimates of interest on government debt and the 
inclusion of the compensation of government em- 
ployees, have been discussed elsewhere (Kravis 
1962). Effects of changes in tax laws and in reg- 
ulations governing depreciation allowances and the 
practice of using historical rather than replacement- 
cost depreciation have also been studied (Brown 
1963). 

The outcome of these studies is that the factors 
commonly cited as limiting the usefulness of n 
tional accounts data for the 
are not of sufficient 
throw into question th 
fold division of inco; 
labor share and the 


a- 
study of income shares 


tary property, or if we place the me 
puting depreciation on a more consistent basis, 
much or all of the diminution in the property share 
is offset. On the other hand, if we exclude govern: 
ment completely, or if we use replacement-cost 
depreciation, the original result remains unaffected. 


thod of com- 
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Table 5 — Distributive shares in U.S. personal income, 1909-1963 (averages of percentage 
shares for individual years in overlapping decades) 
NATIONAL BUREAU DATA COMMERCE DEPARTMENT DATA 
1909-18 1914-23 1919-28 1924-33 1929-38 1929-38 1934-43 1939-48 1944-53 1949-58 1954-63 

Labor income* 51.9 56.3 61.4 64.1 67.3 65.2 67.4 69.5 71.5 73.4 74.9 
Wages ond salaries “644 “615 538 656 AA 67.6 6890 
Transfers 29 37 3.6 3.9 5.1 5.8 6.9 
Entrepreneurial income 27.4 24.3 19.6 15.9 14.6 14.7 16.8 18.2 17.4 14.6 12.3 
Property income 20.7 19.4 19.0 19.9 18.2 20.1 15.8 12.2 11.2 12.0 12.8 
Rent Mogen GP 0 DADA BS ni e 4 
Interest 4.0 4.8 6.1 7.3 7.2 10.1 7.6 5.0 43 49 6.0 
Dividends 6.0 57 5.6 6.3 6.0 57 49 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.6 
Tota? 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


a. For 1909-1918 to 1924-1933 includes government transfer payments. From 1929 on, personal contributions for social Insurance were deducted from labor income. 


Division between woges, salaries, and transfers not available until 1929. 
b. Details may not add to total becouse of rounding. 


A threefold division of personal income. For 
some purposes it may be preferable to consider 
distributive shares in income received by house- 
holds rather than in income produced by the nation 
—that is, shares in personal rather than national 
income. The U.S. data are set out in this manner 
in Table 5. 

For the period preceding 1929, transfers and 
corporate taxes, which constitute the most impor- 
tant differences between national and personal in- 
come, were of smaller quantitative significance, 
and the shares in personal income were not far dif- 
ferent in magnitude and direction of change from 
the shares in national income. After 1929, however, 
government policies brought about an expansion of 
both transfer payments and corporate taxes, and 
the share of property in personal income declined 
sharply, whereas its share in national income re- 
mained roughly constant. The relative importance 
of corporate profits in property income rose, while 
the share of corporate profits allocated to dividends 
(see Table 2)—the only part of corporate profits 
that enters into personal income—fell. The gap 
between the property share in earned income and 
in income actually paid out to income recipients 
was further widened by a rise in corporate saving; 
undistributed profits have amounted to 2 or 3 per 
cent of the national income in recent decades. 
(For a discussion of the impact of the accounting 
framework, see Kravis 1962.) 

A twofold division of income. Although the 
threefold division into labor, entrepreneurial, and 
property shares is as far as the usual accounting 
records of the economy can carry us, it is neces- 
sary to attempt to divide entrepreneurial income 


Sources: 1909-1938, derived from Creamer 1956, pp. 116-123; 1929-1963, 
derived from U.S. Office of Business Economics, National Income 
1954; U.S. Office . . . 19580; Survey of Current Business. 


into its labor and property components if we are 
to probe some questions that arise; Has the in- 
crease in the share of labor been attributable 
mainly to the shift from self-employment in the 
proprietorship form to employment under the cor- 
porate form of business organization? What has 
happened to the share of income representing re- 
turns to the current efforts of persons engaged in 
economic activity (ie, what we shall call the 
“total labor” share) as compared with the share 
representing the return on past accumulations of 
wealth (i.e., what we shall call the “total property” 
share)? 

Of course, if all or virtually all entrepreneurial 
income could be considered as a reward for the 
labor of the entrepreneur, the answer to these ques- 
tions would be very simple. In that case, our find- 
ings would be that the relative shares of labor and 
property in the national income have remained 
almost constant for more than half a century, 
except for a shift in favor of labor in the years 
around 1930. 

The difficulty with this view is that it implicitly 
assumes that the returns upon the assets of un- 
incorporated enterprises have been zero or negli- 
gible. These assets form a substantial, albeit de- 
clining, share of total private wealth. In 1958, 
unincorporated businesses and farms accounted 
for 18 per cent of the nation’s total tangible assets; 
in 1900, they accounted for 35 per cent (Goldsmith 
& Lipsey 1963, p. 43). Therefore, the assumption 
about the rate of return earned by these assets is 
critical to an evaluation of the property share in 
entrepreneurial income. 

One possible assumption is that the rate of yield 
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on entrepreneurial property may be imputed from 
the rates observed in the market place for similar 
types of property. We have made some very rough 
calculations along these lines, distinguishing only 
between farm real property, farm nonreal property, 
and tangible assets of nonfarm unincorporated 
businesses. For farm real property, rents were 
estimated on the basis of rents on rented farm 
land. For farm nonreal property, the interest rates 
on farm mortgages were taken as the rate of re- 
turn, and for unincorporated businesses the rate 
of return was taken to be the same as that for 
manufacturing corporations. (The methods fol- 
lowed are largely those used by Johnson 1948, with 
the aid of data from Brownlee & Conrad 1961; 
National . . . 1939; Stigler 1961; U.S. Bureau 
1960; U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Statistics.) When the entrepreneurial property 
shares calculated in this fashion are added to the 
other property shares (interest, rent, and corporate 
Profits) to obtain what may be called the total 
Property share, the results are as shown in column 
9 of Table 1. This will be referred to as the “asset 
basis” for estimating the property share in entre- 
preneurial income. 

The asset basis regards the return to entrepre- 
neurial labor as the residual component of entre- 
Preneurial income. It seems just as logical—and 
has the sanction of at least occasional practice— 
to calculate the labor component directly and to 
regard the property portion as the residual return. 
This can be done by assuming that the annual 
value of the labor of a proprietor is equal to the 
annual earnings of a hired worker. Since there 
are wide differences in annual earnings from one 
industry to another, the labor earnings of entre- 
preneurs in different industries should be estimated 
separately. In our rough estimates, however, only 
two “industries” are distinguished—farm and non- 
farm. The figures produced by this approach, the 
“labor basis” for splitting up entrepreneurial in- 


come, are presented in column 10 of Table 1. (The 
Sources are U.S. 
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market rates of return on both the labor and capi- 
tal in the hope, of course, that he will get much 
more. Since the two types of input are jointly 
committed, both should be allowed to share in the 
ups and downs of entrepreneurial income. In this 
approach to the allocation of entrepreneurial in- 
come, the ‘labor” reward of entrepreneurs is com- 
puted as in the “labor” basis and the “property” 
reward as in the “asset” basis, and the two are 
adjusted proportionately so as to make their total 
conform to actual entrepreneurial income. We 
have labeled this the “proportionate” basis. In our 
actual computations entrepreneurial property re- 
turns were assumed to bear the same ratio to rent, 
interest, and corporate profit as entrepreneurial 
assets bear to all other tangible assets. The result- 
ing total property share shown in column 11 of 
Table 1 differs in level but not in direction of 
movement from the share that is produced when 
the asset method is employed to derive the property 
component in the “proportionate” method calcu- 
lations. 

The calculations in the last four columns of 
Table 1 indicate that the general pattern of move- 
ment is similar for these four ways of measuring 
the property share. In the first decade or two of the 
century—the period for which the data are least 
reliable—there is a slight rise in the property share, 
however measured. There follows a decline that 
becomes more marked with the depressed 1930s; 
after the 1930s, however, little if any of this decline 
is recovered. The amplitude of the decline from the 
1920s to the ensuing decades is, however, substan- 
tially greater for the total property share, regardless 
of the method by which it is estimated, than for the 
simple (interest, rent, and Corporate profits) prop- 
erty share. This result would follow even from the 
addition of a constant percentage of the declining 
entrepreneurial share to the near-constant simple 
property share. For this not to be the outcome, the 
imputation would have to allocate a rapidly rising 
fraction of entrepreneurial income to property. As 
we have seen, in other business sectors, in recent 


decades at least, the property share has tended to 
fall rather than to rise. 
; All in all, the evidence thus points to an increase 
in the share of national income attributable to 
current human effort. This may either be the 
result of a structural shift 


E brought about by, or at 
least coinciding with, the 
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might have shown a smoother and more continuous 
decline from the second or third decade of the 
century to the most recent decade. Obviously, this 
is not a trend that can continue forever, but it 
requires explanation. 


Reasons for decline in property share 


The distribution of income among the factors of 
production is the net result of the operation of the 
whole intricate clockwork of the economy. Nothing 
less than a full set of equations setting out the 
general equilibrium of the system could be certain 
to include all the elements at work, and even in 
this approach it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to take full account of shifts in resources, 
tastes, and technology, any of which may affect 
factor shares. The practical problem therefore be- 
comes the familiar one of seeking to identify the 
key elements affecting the movement of relative 
shares. The literature on this subject, which has 
been growing apace in recent years, has in common 
only this tacit agreement on a search for the key 
variables, There has not even been agreement on 
what it is that has to be explained. Some writers, 
brushing aside the government and unincorporated 
business sectors, have found a striking constancy 
in relative shares and have sought to explain that. 
Others have found that it was an increase in the 
employee share that had to be explained. Nor has 
there been agreement, not even within either 
group, on the selection of the key variables that 
affect the constancy or movement of relative shares. 

The explanations that have been advanced may 
be classified into three categories, according to the 
nature of the key variables selected: structural, 
factor-oriented, and aggregative. 

Structural explanations. The structural ap- 
proach attempts to explain the movement in over- 
all income shares in terms of changes in some 
basic characteristic of the economy, such as shifts 
in the relative importance of different industries, 
alterations in the bargaining power of labor and/or 
employers (monopoly power), and variations in the 
size of firms. 

In general, any intersectoral shift which changes 
the relative importance of sectors with either very 
high or very low, or with rapidly rising or rapidly 
falling, employee shares will have an impact on 
the over-all share. 

We have already had occasion to mention two 
such shifts that are often cited in attempts to probe 
the sources of the increase in the share of employee 
compensation in the national income—the growth 
in the importance of the government sector (with 
an employee share of 100 per cent) and the decline 
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in the importance of unincorporated business (with 
a below-average employee share in the 35-45 per 
cent range). Sometimes one or both of these sec- 
tors are omitted from the analysis, but the con- 
ceptual simplicity thus obtained is purchased at a 
high price. The functioning of factor markets in 
determining relative shares can hardly be explained 
satisfactorily if employers of significant amounts 
of the factors are left out. In 1962, for example, 
nearly 20 per cent of total employee compensation 
was paid by the nonbusiness sector and nearly 40 
per cent by the nonbusiness and noncorporate busi- 
ness sectors combined. 

A number of writers have analyzed the effects 
upon relative shares of changes in the importance 
of different sectors of the economy. Kuznets (1941, 
pp. 241-250), Denison (1952), Johnson (1954), 
and Budd (1964), working with different periods 
during the past half century, have produced results 
which indicate that changes in the industrial com- 
position of employment and income have tended 
somewhat to increase the share of labor. It seems 
clear, however, that the rise in the employee share 
cannot be explained away in terms of sectoral 
shifts. This conclusion holds even within each of 
the more restricted sectors of the economy (such as 
the private business and corporate sectors), which 
have sometimes been advanced as more appropriate 
for the study of relative shares (Budd 1964). 

Solow (1958) has called attention to the pos- 
sible operation of what might be termed a micro- 
economic share-stabilizing mechanism. This would 
exist if there were a tendency, when labor shares 
are rising, for industries with high labor shares to 
diminish in relative importance in originating na- 
tional income and for those with low labor shares 
to increase in relative importance. However, Solow's 
findings concerning the existence of such a mech- 
anism were generally negative. 

Changes in the degree of monopoly power repre- 
sent another type of structural shift that may sig- 
nificantly affect the employee share. The assump- 
tion of a significant and growing degree of monopoly 
was used by Kalecki as the basis for an explanation 
of relative shares which has been criticized else- 
where (Kaldor 1955-1956). It should be noted, 
however, that Kalecki’s original formulation re- 
ferred essentially to wage earners in manufactur- 
ing. (For another use of the markup idea, see 
Weintraub 1959.) In a firm enjoying a sheltered 
market position, both wage and nonwage incomes 
may be higher than under competitive conditions, 
but the nonwage incomes are apt to be more above 
the competitive level than are the wage incomes, 
since the firm is presumably hiring labor under 
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market conditions that are more competitive than 
those under which it is selling its product. There- 
fore, the share of labor will vary inversely with the 
degree of monopoly exercised by firms, and if 
monopoly has had anything to do with the rise in 
the labor share, monopoly must have become less 
pervasive. Or, if the degree of monopoly in product 
markets has remained unchanged or even has in- 
creased somewhat, perhaps the rising role of unions 
has provided an offsetting source of monopoly 
power that has pushed the wage share up. How- 
ever, there is no agreement among labor economists 
that unions have in fact succeeded in raising labor's 
share (Reder 1959, pp. 184-185). 

Among other structural factors that may affect 
factor shares, mention may be made of changes in 
the price level, the size of firms (Goldberg 1964. 
p. 234), and the quality of labor. For rising prices 
to bring about a reduction in the property share, 
their adverse effect upon contractual property in- 
comes (rent and interest) must outweigh their 
positive effect upon residual property incomes 
(profits). This differential effect of rising prices 
upon rent and profit may explain much of the fall 
in rent and rise in profits mentioned earlier (Brown- 
lee & Conrad 1961). 

Even if structural factors could be found which 
accounted for all of the changes observed in the 
labor share, a theory of factor shares would still be 
required to explain what mechanism tends to keep 
the shares constant in the absence of such struc- 
tural changes. Our data Suggest, however, that it is 
not constancy which requires explanation, but an 
expansion in the share of income accruing as a 
reward for current effort and a decline in the share 
arising as a return on accumulated assets, The 
shifts are small relative to the over-all growth in 
real income (more than a fivefold increase from 
1900-1909 to 1954-1963) or to the rise in the cap- 
ital-labor ratio (probably half again as high in 
1954-1963 as in 1900-1909). (See Kravis 1959, 


the distribution of income are imposed by the re- 
quirements of social Stability. 
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ature, may be classified under this heading. For 
empirical purposes, marginal productivities are usu- 
ally estimated from an aggregate production func- 
tion, and shifts in factor shares are seen to 
depend upon the elasticity of substitution. [See 
PRODUCTION. ] 

In aggregative theories the independent variables 
usually include Keynesian aggregates, particularly 
savings and investment. For example, a simple 
kind of identity often employed is 


(1) REY 


where R is property income; Y, total income; and 
K, the capital stock. The property share may easily 
be related directly to savings and investment pro- 


pensities, as shown in a formulation used by 
Kaldor: 

RIF 1 I 
(2) (NC 


where I is investment and s, and s,, are the mar- 
ginal propensities to save out of property and wage 
incomes, respectively (Kaldor 1955-1956; Kaldor's 
theory assumes full employment). If, as Kaldor 
Seems to argue, the savings propensities tend to be 
constant, then the property share depends on the 
level of investment, 

The line Separating the factor-oriented and aggre- 
gative theories is not a sharp one. Indeed, if the 
explanation is pushed far enough, a factor-oriented 
theory reaches the aggregative variables, and the 
converse is also true, In addition, some aggregates, 
such as wages and income, are found in both groups 


of theories, However, where there is such overlap, 
the factor-oriented th 


f the way in which 
the aggregates are built up from the individual fac- 


cently appeared (for 
example, Reder 1959; Scitovsky 1964). What fol- 
lows is an attempt at an explanation of the rise in 
the labor share in empirical terms, using a factor- 
oriented approach, 

The relation of 
regarded as the 
and price ratios: 


(3) ee 


Property to wage income can be 
Product of capital-labor quantity 


where R = total Property income, W = aggregate 
wages (R +W = total income, Y), Q= quantity, 
= price, k = capital, and | = labor, 
Changes in relative shares thus result from 
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changes in the guantity and/or price ratios. (Once 
R/W is known, the property share in income, R/Y, 
can be calculated, since the sum of the wage and 
property shares must equal 1; w+r=1, where 
w=W/Y and r= R/Y; thus, (r+R/W) +r=1. 
The property share can be found by substituting the 
numerical value of R/W and solving for r.) Since 
the ratio of the percentage change in the quantity- 
ratio to the inverse of the percentage change in the 
price-ratio is equal to the elasticity of substitution, 
we are dealing with the familiar proposition that 
changes in relative shares depend upon the elas- 
ticity of substitution. [See ELASTICITY.] 

Now, if we could assume that the price and 
quantity ratios would move in opposite directions, 
the opportunity for factor substitution would clearly 
serve as a built-in stabilizing mechanism limiting 
changes in relative shares. Where the opposite per- 
centage changes in the quantity and price ratios are 
equal—i.e., where the elasticity of substitution is 
unity—relative shares will of course remain un- 
changed. Even with fairly large departures from 

„ however, factor substitution may confine 
shifts to fairly narrow limits. For example, 
with a 75-25 division of national income between 
labor and capital, a 20 per cent increase in the 
ratio of the price of labor to the price of capital 
would not cause the labor share to stray more than 
3 or 4 percentage points from 75 were the elasticity 
of substitution as low as 0.25 or as high as 2. 

In fact, there is reason to believe not only that 
the quantity and price ratios move in opposite direc- 
tions, thus tending to limit the extent of the change 
in relative shares, but also that the elasticity of 
substitution is below 1. For example, the ratios for 
the United States at two periods, roughly a half 
century apart, are as shown in Table 6 (Kravis 
1959, p. 940): 


Table 6 
o ep 
1900-1909 1.26 0.309 
1949-1957 2.60 0.092 


These figures yield a “historical” arc elasticity of 
substitution of 0.64. This compares with an arc 
elasticity of 0.62 computed by Kendrick for total 
manufacturing between 1953 and 1957 (1964, 
p. 141). Kendrick also made separate estimates for 
20 two-digit manufacturing industries: 18 were be- 
tween 0 and 1. Arrow and his colleagues (see Arrow 
et al. 1961) obtained elasticities ranging from 0.721 
to 1.011 for 24 industries based on a cross section 
of 19 countries; the values fell between 0.800 and 
0.899 for 11 of the 24 industries and between 
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0.900 and 0.999 for 8 industries. The last group of 
estimates are based on the assumption of an elas- 
ticity of substitution that is constant—but not, of 
course, necessarily unity, as the Cobb-Douglas pro- 
duction function posited. 

The magnitude of the elasticity of substitution 
depends on the techniques of production, on other 
influences affecting the demand for the factors, and 
on the supply of the factors. 

In the short run with fixed plant, the opportuni- 
ties for factor substitution may be limited. In the 
long run, technological progress—especially to the 
extent that it consists of finding new ways to pro- 
duce old products—may be viewed partly as a 
process in which the range of producers’ choice 
among factor combinations is extended. 

Among the other influences on demand are the 
share-stabilizing influence of responses in commod- 
ity markets to an increase in the relative price of 
a given factor, say labor. Consumers may be ex- 
pected to respond to an increase in the relative price 
of labor-intensive commodities by shifting their 
purchases to other goods, thus bringing about a 
shift toward a greater utilization of capital in the 
economy as a whole even though there has been no 
change in the capital—labor ratio in any industry. 
Solow’s investigation, reported upon under “Struc- 
tural explanations,” does not seem to suggest that 
this kind of mechanism has played a major role in 
the U.S. economy. 

A hypothesis consistent with the facts is (1) that 
the behavior of the price and quantity ratios cited 
above is attributable to the differences between the 
supply conditions under which capital and labor are 
provided, and (2) that the demand conditions have 
been permissive rather than determining. This can 
be brought out by making a series of alternative 
assumptions about the relative impact of economic 
growth upon the demands for capital and labor re- 
spectively and determining what supply conditions 
for the two factors could have produced the histori- 
cal changes in their price and quantity ratios that 
have been noted. 

Let us first assume that the expansion in demand 
was neutral, in the sense that the relative marginal 
productivities were unchanged for any given ratio 
of capital to labor. (Geometrically, the isoquant 
drawn with capital on the vertical axis and labor 
on the horizontal axis merely shifts upward and to 
the right; its slope is unchanged at the point of 
intersection with any given gradient drawn from 
the origin indicating the capital—labor ratio.) If 
both capital and labor were perfectly elastic in sup- 
ply, there would be proportionate increases in both, 
and no change in relative prices or shares in income 
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would occur. If one were more elastic in supply 
than the other, the relative quantity of the more 
elastic factor would increase, and given imperfect 
substitutability between the factors, its relative price 
would fall. In the actual event, capital nearly tripled 
in quantity, with no secular increase in rate of 
return (Kravis 1959, p. 938), while the number of 
man-hours rose by less than 50 per cent despite a 
better than threefold rise in hourly compensation. 
Thus, if technical progress was neutral, the facts 
would fit the hypothesis. 

Next consider the case in which economic growth 
is not neutral but increases the demand for capital 
relative to labor: For any given capital-labor ratio, 
the marginal productivity of capital has improved 
relative to that of labor. In Hicks's terminology, 
technical progress is labor-saving (1932, pp. 121— 
122 in 1935 edition). (The higher isoquant has a 
smaller slope than the lower one at the points of 
intersection with any given gradient from the 
origin.) But we are immediately confronted with 
the problem of explaining why the return on capital 
did not rise relative to that of labor. As in the 
Previous case, the answer appears to turn on the 
Supply conditions: additional supplies of capital 
were readily forthcoming, while the supply of labor 
was so inelastic that even the smaller increase in 
the demand for it resulted in large price increases. 

Finally, there is the case in which innovations 
raise the marginal productivity of labor in relation 
to that of capital (Hicks’s capital-saving category). 
If the supplies of both factors were perfectly elastic, 
there would be an increase in the relative quantity 
of labor. If, at the other extreme, the supplies of 
both factors were perfectly inelastic, the relative 
quantities would remain the same and the relative 
price of labor would rise. The only circumstances 
that would produce a decrease in the relative quan- 
tity of labor as well as an increase in its relative 
Price, such as occurred in the history of the period, 
are those in which the supply of capital is more 
readily responsive to increased demand than is the 
supply of labor. 

Whatever the nature of the demand influences, 
therefore, the increase in the capital-labor ratio 
and the relative increase in the price of labor are 


to this question depends not only upon the differ- 
ence in the supply elasticities but also upon the 
marginal rate of substitution between capital and 
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labor (MRS). If the MRS were constant from one 
equilibrium position to another, there could be no 
change in relative prices; only relative quantities 
would change. The fact that relative prices changed 
so much indicates not only that there was a great 
difference in the elasticities of supply but also that 
the substitutability of capital for labor diminished. 
Nevertheless, the impetus to the change came from 
the supply conditions for the factors; otherwise, 
with neutral innovations there would have been no 
change in the MRS, and with labor-saving innova- 
tions the change in the MRS would have been oppo- 
site to che observed direction. Only in the less likely 
case of capital saving inventions would the MRS 
move in che right direction without aid from the 
supply side, and even in this case we have to in- 
voke the supply conditions to explain the quantity 
changes. 

We have thus far glided over the difficulties en- 
countered in deriving supply and demand curves 
from historical data. Not the least of these is the 
familiar problem of distinguishing the supply ef- 
fects from the demand effects in historical statis- 
tics. If we could assume that the supply schedule 
for labor had remained constant over the entire half 
century and that the observed prices and quantities 
reflect the upward shift of the demand for labor, 
then the arc elasticity of supply of man-hours could 
be easily calculated as 0.31 for the period covered 
by the price and quantity ratios given above, If the 
Supply also shifted upward, though not as much as 
did the demand, the elasticity may well have been 
less than 0.31; if the number of man-hours offered 
at each real hourly wage actually tended to dimin- 
ish, the elasticity would have been greater than 
0.31. In any case, the tripling of real earnings per 
man-hour with an increase in man-hours worked 
of only 40 per cent is consistent with the hypothesis 
of inelastic supply or with the related hypothesis 
that the growth in demand was greater than the 
growth in supply. 

Matters are much less clear-cut with respect to 
capital. Even if we assume that the actual rate of 
return represents a good stand-in for the expected 
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of return is a poor proxy for the expected rate, par- 
ticularly since capital gains, which are excluded 
from the actual rate of return, may at certain times 
have been a more important motive to capital for- 
mation than was income in the sense used in the 
national accounts. Also, the rate of return that is 
relevant to new investment is the marginal rate 
rather than the average rate, which is the only rate 
available. Finally, and this is an important limita- 
tion for labor as well as capital, price might be a 
relatively minor influence in determining changes 
in available quantities. 

Whatever the reason, then, under conditions of 
rapid expansion in production, labor was relatively 
inelastic in supply and rising rapidly in price, and 
capital was apparently either much more elastic or, 
at any rate, growing rapidly in supply. Thus entre- 
preneurs substituted capital for labor, or to put it 
more precisely, they increased their use of capital 
at a more rapid rate than they increased their use 
of labor. It is not clear in what degree the relatively 
expanded use of capital was possible by virtue of 
existing techniques—owing either to the adaptabil- 
ity of equipment in use or to the availability of 
stand-by techniques requiring more capital and less 
labor or in what degree it was the result of newly 
created capital-using techniques whose develop- 
ment was stimulated by the growing relative scar- 
city and high price of labor. If the common concep- 
tion of the rate of application of new knowledge to 
industrial processes has any validity, innovations 
must have played a major role in the change in the 
ratio. 

A slightly different view of the same phenomena 
can be obtained by introducing the capital stock 
into equation (3). This involves decomposing the 
elements in (3) so as to express the property—labor 
income shares as the product of (a) output per 
man-hour, (b) the capital-output ratio, and (c) 
the ratio of the price of capital to the price of labor: 


(4) 


One of the new terms (V/ Ot) is a measure of the 
average productivity of labor, and the other (Q,/Y), 
the capital-output ratio, is the reciprocal of the 
average productivity of capital. The capital-output 
ratio rose in the depressed 1930s, when capacity 
was not fully utilized; declined in the booming 
1940s, when capacity was used to the hilt; and 
during the 1950s remained at a level corresponding 
to about 70 per cent of the 1900-1909 level; in 
terms of capital productivity, this amounts to an 
increase of less than 45 per cent between the open- 
ing and closing decades of the half century. Labor 
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productivity, on the other hand, doubled within the 
same time span. (See Kravis 1959.) This relative 
economizing in the use of labor may seem to imply 
that innovations during the period must have been 
labor-saving, but the economizing may flow merely 
from a shift in factor proportions; the average pro- 
ductivity of labor necessarily rises relative to that 
of capital whenever the quantity of labor falls rela- 
tive to that of capital, that is, 


sp 
a a Q 

whether the change in relative quantities is or is not 
due to changes in techniques. The presumption in 
favor of the hypothesis that adoption of labor- 
saving techniques accompanied the growth in capi- 
tal relative to labor is supported by the further pre- 
sumption that a rapidly rising relative wage rate 
created an inducement for innovations biased in 
this direction. (Probably the most common view 
is that inventions have been labor-saving. See Hicks 
1932, p. 124 in 1935 edition. For an argument that 
inventions may have been neutral, see Solow 1957 
and Reder 1959.) 

Our discussion thus leads to the view that the 
impetus to the rise in the labor share came from 
sharp increases in real wages, owing to the lack of 
responsiveness in the supply of man-hours to the 
rising demand for labor attendant upon rapid eco- 
nomic growth. The use of relatively more capital 
was made possible by price-induced substitution 
and by price. induced capital-using (labor-saving ) 
innovations. 

It is possible that important pieces of the share 
puzzle lie within realms of the social mechanism 
other than the purely economic. Some of these are 
obvious and tangible, such as the dependence of 
changes in the size of the labor force upon the rate 
of population growth and labor force participation 
rates. Others, perhaps equally important, are much 
more difficult to establish. One source of the forces 
favoring the labor share may conceivably be found 
in the relative effects upon the supply prices of la- 
bor and capital of our society’s acceptance of con- 
tinuously rising incomes as a normal result of the 
economic process. 

Trvinc B. Kravis 
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II 
SIZE 


The distribution of power, prestige, and pelf has 
been a topic of durable concern to most societies. 
In distant eras, and in simple cultures, the distribu- 
tion of economic power and advantage could be 
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fairly closely measured in simple terms—e-.. the 
number of the flocks in ancient Israel, or the amount 
of land in the Domesday Book. But recent centuries 
have witnessed the notable rise of urban industry. 
They have also seen bewildering gains in geographic 
and social mobility: “Men become their own 
fathers,” making their own status. However, the 
incentives that press the Rastignacs or Jim Bradys 
of the rising groups toward high consumption make 
their wealth only the coarsest measure of their eco- 
nomic advantage. Such forces have vitiated the use 
of data on landed wealth, or even total wealth, as a 
clear-cut measure of economic differences. Hence, 
interest in the distribution of wealth has largely 
given way, in our time, to interest in the distri- 
bution of income. 


Uses of the data 


Income size distributions may be used as meas- 
ures both of economic productivity and of welfare. 

Income as a measure of productivity. For meas- 
uring productivity, the relevant income distribution 
is that for individuals, more particularly those en- 
gaged in production for markets. In most economies, 
the income received by the typical worker, peasant, 
or businessman reflects chiefly the quantity and 
quality of the goods and services which he brings 
to market. Such an indication of the income recip- 
ient’s “productivity” measures no inherent, inalien- 
able set of personal talents and charms. Thus, the 
income that a farmer receives from marketing his 
crops necessarily reflects, in part, the accumulated 
knowledge he derives from society: he can raise 
more rice per acre of land than his father could 
because better varieties of seed have been devel- 
oped and because the government provides better 
weather information. He receives more for each 
bushel he raises because an improved transporta- 
tion network and futures market enable him to 
market his crop at a time, and in a condition, that 
make it command a better price. Similarly, today’s 
worker may receive a higher wage per hour for his 
labor than his grandfather did because of the edu- 
cation that his parents and society have given him 
and because employment agencies, unions, and 
newspapers help to create an efficient labor market. 
To the extent to which the social order and private 
enterprisers apply new technologies, develop cheaper 
materials with which the worker can labor, provide 
capital at lower cost—to that extent the produc- 
tivity of the worker will advance, and with it the 
amount of product with which he is compensated. 

Two obvious considerations should be noted: All 
is not roses and fair shares in consequence. Just as 
inadequacies in the social order may reduce the 
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absolute reward of everyone in it, so government 
and private restrictions on entry to an industry, a 
region, or an occupation will tend to affect relative 
shares. Effective monopolies or public incentives 
that favor one factor of production will increase the 
share of those who provide that factor. 

The productivity being measured pertains only 
to the period covered, most commonly a year. 
Therefore the usual income distribution will reflect 
differences associated with age and period in life. 
Thus, it is fairly typical for individuals to have rel- 
atively low-value productivity in the years just 
after they enter the labor force full time and just 
before they leave it—reflecting a combination of 
part-time work and low or impaired skills. Perhaps 
more important is the displacement of income that 
occurs between years, and within a lifetime, de- 
pending on the nature of the work. For example, 
cyclical variations in the weather and predators 
that affect rubber or coffee crops will swing in- 
comes in any given year well below or above a 
longer-term average. If an occupation requires a 
lengthy training period, with both costs of training 
and a loss of income during that period—e.g., a 
machinist’s apprenticeship, a physician's period in 
medical school—very low or zero incomes will be 
recorded for the individual in his younger years, 
with compensating higher incomes later on. The 
national size distribution at any time will therefore 
reflect the proportion of persons in these industries, 
occupations, and age groups (Mincer 1958; Brady 
1965). 

We take these as so many givens when we speak 
of the productivity of the individual income earner, 

less, it is that productivity—however de- 
rived—which is relevant in the actual state of the 
labor market, both in market economies and in 
State-operated ones. 

Income as a measure of welfare. A second com- 
mon use of income data relates to the measure- 
ment of welfare. Moralists have long had difficulty 
equating “goods” with “the Good.” And economists 
have become notably wary of interpersonal utility 
comparisons. Not only do they lack any agreed basis 
for translating measured income into measurable 
welfare, but even when a fairly extensive set of 
axioms is stipulated (including an assumption of 
equal total output), they fail to agree on whether 
@ more equal pattern of income distribution is pref- 
erable to a less equal one (Strotz, Fisher, & Roth- 
enberg 1961). 

For translating income into tests of welfare we 
must resort to a simpler proposition: In a free con- 
sumer market, differentials in income will indicate 
differentials in the command over goods and serv- 


ices. (Should the state or private sellers engage in 
rationing—e.g., by limiting the freedom to rent or 
purchase housing of certain types or in certain 
areas, to buy imported cars or the services of pri- 
vate clubs—even this premise is denied.) 

As an indicator of the command over goods and 
services, the most informative distribution of in- 
come is that for families, not for individuals. The 
limitation of the latter measure is that in most 
societies the family acts as the primary agent for 
redistributing income, Children and housewives 
earn little or no income, but their command over 
goods is not equally trivial. Indeed, as the income 
of family heads has increased in many nations, 
the earnings of children have dwindled: instead 
of continuing to work full time in textile mills, 
children began to spend most of their days in school. 
As wives in lower-income families found their hus- 
bands’ incomes rising, they left full-time work to 
earn zero (or at most pin money) levels of income. 
The facility with which family members can sub- 
stitute leisure for income will increase as the in- 
come of the family head, and the family, increases. 
Therefore the income distribution of persons tells 
us too little about their changing command over 
goods and services, including leisure as a good. 

Given the primitive communism that exists with- 
in the family structure, the distribution of family 
income is more serviceable than that of individual 
income for measuring the distribution of command 
over goods and services. But even this distribution 
has important limitations. 

(1) If incomes are measured before taxes, the 
distribution will be substantially more skewed than 
on an after-tax basis. The precise intent of income 
taxation in many nations is, of course, to contribute 
to such leveling. The corvée in eighteenth-century 
France, road labor in nineteenth-century Africa, 
conscription in twentieth-century United States 
(given exemptions that are related to marital status 
and education) —each is likely to have had a dif- 
ferential impact by income. (Recent empirical 
studies for several countries appear in International 
Association... 1964.) 

(2) Expenditure by the state will differentially 
benefit families in the different income groups. 
Whether defense and police protection aid the 
well-to-do disproportionately has been argued to 
conflicting conclusions, There is probably more 
agreement that such explicit payments as family 
allowances, unemployment insurance, or subsidies 
to farmers do vary by income level. 

_(3) Comparisons between more and less indus- 
trialized nations (or periods in the life of a nation) 
are substantially affected by the amount of income 


received in nonmonetary form. Farm and min- 
ing families have freguently received significant 
amounts of their real income in the form of food 
and shelter, making no explicit payment for them. 
Urban residents who receive an identical volume 
of such goods and services command more of the 
economy's real resources: the costs of transport to 
the city, and of the distribution of goods within it, 
must be covered. But whether their perceived levels 
of well-being are greater pari passu is a matter ad- 
mitting of “a wide answer.” 

(4) The more persons who share a given family 
income, the less the value of goods commanded by 
each—even assuming economies of scale in the 
consumption of housing, of works of art, ete. Hence 
the systematic attempts since Atwater and Ammon 
to adjust food consumption and total budgets to an 
adult male equivalent” or other standardized basis. 
(For a recent example see Lamale 1965.) Such a 
scale can rest on a fairly objective basis so far as 
mere nutrient intake is concerned. But any allow- 
ance for food palatability or for the satisfactions 
from other budgeted items (clothing, amusements, 
etc. ) tends (a) to embody the investigator's personal 
judgments, (b) only to report (somewhat indi- 
rectly) the actual consumption levels or elasticities 
of a particular society at a given stage in its history, 
or (c) both. 

Possibly more important is the implicit assump- 
tion that because welfare will be affected by the 
number of persons in a family, income must be 
measured on a per person basis. Any such assump- 
tion applies only weakly to those religious groups 
and entire cultures which regard fecundity per se 
as a goal or a moral imperative. Since such groups 
prefer, in principle, more children to more material 
goods, a per capita income measure will bluntly 
conflict with one of their primary values. 

(5) An equal amount of income does not trans- 
late into an equal command over goods and services 
at all income levels. Lower-income families fre- 
quently live in outlying districts, without cheap 
transportation. They are therefore confronted by 
few sellers of the goods and services they would 
buy. Discrimination because of caste (social, cul- 
tural, religious) may additionally restrict access to 
housing. Under such circumstances lower-income 
families are confronted by higher prices for an 
identical budget of goods and services than are 
upper-income families: their real incomes are there- 
fore less than the current distribution of money 
incomes would indicate. 

(6) Many nations seek to assure a per person 
minimum for particular goods and services (from 
zoos to well baby clinics). These are provided with- 
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out user charges, so that all persons (or all who 
pass a means, citizenship, and manners test) can 
have full access to presumably critical items. The 
list of such items has steadily expanded on every 
continent. Moreover, public social-welfare payments 
have increasingly replaced private charities. Thus, 
a number of the vexing impediments to the use of 
income distributions to mark the relevant differ- 
ences in command over goods and services are 
readily disposed of in the context of actual prob- 
lems. For given a specific, real world context, it 
may be possible to bound the impact of particular 
biases. 

Because of the widespread receipt of assistance 
and income in kind—neither fully included in most 
income distributions—those concerned with eco- 
nomic welfare have found an analysis of the actual 
pattern of consumption a helpful supplement. 
Family budget surveys provide one such body of 
information. Data in the national accounts (on the 
constant dollar value of consumption) provide 
another such body of data. Together they remove 
any necessity for using the approximate statistics 
on income distribution to determine the extent of 
either grinding poverty or wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 

Other uses. Income distribution data have been 
tirelessly used as explanatory variables in studies 
by economists and political scientists. From the first 
systematic model developed by Tinbergen (1956), 
economists have tried to utilize distributional data 
to help explain variations in national saving, shifts 
in the factor shares of labor and capital, and short 
run changes in consumption patterns. Because of 
the lack of continuous estimates of size distribu- 
tion in most nations until recent years these models 
have used proxy variables instead, e.g., the separate 
sums for wage and nonwage income (Klein et al. 
1961). One may expect the actual distributions to 
be exploited more fully in the future. 

There is perhaps no need to discuss more gen- 
eral inferences—e.g., that changes in income dis- 
tribution determine the possibilities of revolutions 
and riot, land reform, or the development of a mid- 
dle class (Davis 1941). Such speculations, however 
perceptive, have used data chiefly for decorative 
purposes. But the advent of more reliable data and 
more precise analysis may yet establish what con- 
tribution the study of changes in income and wealth 
size-distributions can make to the study of eco- 
nomic and political history. 


Changes in income distribution 


Central to much interest in income distribution 
data is one question: Does the inequality in income 
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distribution increase or decrease through time? In 
principle, we would answer this question by com- 
paring the income distributions of an identical set 
of income receivers in different periods. Such com- 
parisons would indicate fairly directly whether the 
rich were getting richer, the poor getting poorer, 
etc. 

In fact, most analyses simply compare distribu- 
tions for all income receivers at two dates, whether 
or not the same recipients are included at both. 
But between these dates, forces are working to 
change the underlying population. Hence the re- 
ported income distribution will change even if no 
one receives lower hourly wages, or higher divi- 
dends, etc. Such forces include the following: 

(1) The consequences of aging and mortality. 
Younger persons who work part time while in school 
report an increase in income when they leave school 
and begin full-time work. Older persons retire be- 
tween one period and the next, shifting down from 
wage to pension income levels. 

(2) The demographic and social consequences 
of a change in aggregate economic activity. When 
an economy shifts from underemployment to high 
employment, incomes will rise. Reported income 
inequality may rise in consequence. For example, 
the increase in U.S. incomes from the 1930s to the 
1940s led elderly persons to move out of their chil- 
dren's homes into rooms and apartments of their 
own (Brady 1958). Presumably both the older per- 
sons and the families with growing children found 
that separate establishments provided a real 
advance in their welfare. Yet the usual income dis- 
tribution data will report an increase in inequality: 
the number of “low-income families in the form 
of newly created “families” of older persons who 
had previously been included with their children— 
has increased. 

Similarly, the Stronger the labor market, the 
earlier young people find work and establish homes 
of their own. As a result, instead of one family 
being reported, with a combined income including 
the incomes of young persons and older persons, 
two families will be Teported—each with a lower 


(3) By widening the scope of income taxation, 
modern legislation 


pear in the distribution of income. For upper-in- 
come groups the most significant of these innova- 
tions has probably been the conversion of ordinary 
income into the form of capital gains and gains 


from stock options. But these are typically excluded 
from the tabulations of income distribution. (It 
would indeed be difficult to decide how to include 
them.) Distorted results can therefore be produced 
by comparing income distributions between nations 
and between points in time when the incentives to 
convert income into capital gains differ (and the 
knowledge of techniques for doing so and the rele- 
vant legislative provisions also differ). The distri- 
bution only of ordinary income could under such 
circumstances offer a singularly inadequate indica- 
tion of trends in income concentration. 

Other innovations that affect income distribution 
include the contract for deferring payment until 
a future date and the multiplication of nontaxable 
trusts. The proliferation of business expense ac- 
counts since World War 11 suggests that resources 
devoted to the feeding and amusement of entre- 
Preneurs, and their coadjutors, have also become 
increasingly potent substitutes for outright income 
payment. An executive may find a Picasso on his 
office wall to be a quite tolerable substitute for the 
million dollars (pounds, francs, etc.) of income 
that he would otherwise have to earn in order to 
enjoy the same painting on his living room wall for 
a few hours in the evening. The expansion of fringe 
benefits to workers—in the form of contributions to 
pension funds, subsidized lunches, etc.—similarly 
distorts comparisons of reported figures on income. 

(4) The expanded role of the state as a taxing 
agency links to its expanded role as a redistributive 
mechanism. Public assistance Payments and sur- 
plus foods add significantly to the resources of 
lower-income families, but are typically not reported 
in their incomes, Public guarantees of home loans 
and bank deposits provide middle-income families 
with lower interest rates, which may make the dif- 
ference between Owning and not owning their 
homes. But the saving of interest is never treated 
as income. The clearing of unsightly slums, the 
dredging of yacht harbors, and the selection of the 
best public school teachers for the best residential 
areas all benefit upper-income groups. The impact 
of this wandering pattern of taxation and benefit 
must be evaluated before simple comparisons of 
changes in income distributions through time can 
be taken to mean what they appear to mean, 

(5) Finally, there are Statistical problems of no 
mean magnitude. The amount of tax evasion is 
virtually unknown in most nations. Its effect in 
distorting reported income distributions is even 
more obscure. In the single publicly available re- 
Port for the United States, for 1949, something like 
23 per cent of taxable farm income was not re- 


ported in taz retums (see Marius Farioletti's tables 
in Conference on Research. .). Persons reporting 
$10,000 (or less) in adjusted gross income failed 
to report 4 per cent of that income, while persons 
owning businesses understated net profit by from 
13 per cent (printing and publishing) to 37 per 
cent (hotels) and 87 per cent (amusement serv- 
ices). Reported income distribution figures are 
almost never adjusted for such evasion of taxes or 
understatement of income. In the very few in- 
stances in which they are adjusted (e.g., in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce figures), the adjustment 
is not differential by income level, there being no 
data upon which to base a reasonable differential 
adjustment. It is clearly captious to be concerned 
about the validity of data for those few nations 
which provide both distributions and information 
giving the user a fair chance to assess them. None- 
theless, intelligent use of income data must take 
these considerations into account. 

Trends in dispersion. A long view of economic 
development suggests forces that would work 
toward and against greater inequality of the income 
distribution, Some theorists have argued that as 
societies become more developed, the contribution 
of each individual becomes more specific. This 
enables him to receive greater rent on his ability, 
thereby increasing inequality (Lachmann 1951). 
History does indeed suggest a trend toward concen- 
tration, to be surmised from periodic confiscations— 
the redistribution of the land under Solon, of monas- 
tic wealth under Henry vit and the sans-culottes, 
and of property in land and slaves under Tsar 
Nicholas and Lincoln. But no less significant has 
been the long rise in prices generated by the dis- 
covery of silver in the Old World and of gold in the 
New World. This trend has, in Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
phrase, brought the unseen robbery of generations. 
By eroding existing accumulations of wealth, it has 
offered later generations the fair prospect of more 
equal chances to earn and to accumulate income. 

Kuznets’ review of a mass of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century data on income distribution in 
many nations concludes that there has been some 
long-run tendency toward leveling (1955). The ex- 
pansion of public education, the opening of occu- 
pations to children of lower-class origin, the widen- 
ing of credit facilities, the cheapening of transport 
(destroying local monopolies )—all these raised the 
income levels of the lower-income groups and there- 
by made for greater equality in the income distri- 
bution. 

U.S. experience. Work initiated by Kneeland 
and others in the 1930s established a continuous 
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series for U.S. income distribution (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census; U.S. Office of Business Economics). 
This work makes possible long-period comparisons 
for the United States, provided one is prepared to 
allow for, or ignore, the qualifications noted above 
on temporal comparisons. These estimates suggest 
that the distribution of income in the United States 
became substantially more equal after 1944 than 
it had been in 1935-1936—whether we measure 
the distribution of income among families or among 
consumer units—and even after allowance for cap- 
ital gains (Goldsmith et al. 1954). Reductions in 
inequality since 1944, however, prove to be small 
compared with the change from 1935-1936 to 1944. 
The lowest fifth of American families received 4-5 
per cent of family personal income in 1935-1936, 
in 1941, and in the years since 1946; the top fifth 
received 52 per cent in 1935-1936 and has received 
45-46 per cent ever since 1946 (Goldsmith et al. 
1954, p. 9; Fitzwilliams 1963, p. 18). The propor- 
tion of American families with incomes below 
$3,000 (in 1962 prices)—the rough poverty line 
suggested by the Council of Economic Advisers— 
averaged 32 per cent in 1947 and about 20 per cent 
in 1962 and 1963. Allowing for differential income 
requirements by family size would significantly cut 
the proportions below an adjusted poverty line. 
Doing so would, however, include enough more of 
the larger families so that poor families would in- 
clude about the same number of persons ( Orshan- 
sky 1965). Up to this point we have discussed the 
experience of poverty or riches associated with a 
single year. What of a more extended period? The 
data show that approximately three-fourths of the 
families with incomes below $3,000 in 1962 re- 
mained in that status in 1963 as well (U.S. Pres- 
ident 1965, p. 165). 

Redistributive taxation and expenditure have 
helped bring about the decline in the proportion of 
income received by the top fifth since the 1930s 
and the decline in the proportion of low-income 
families. However, the massive cut in unemploy- 
ment appears to have been more directly respon- 
sible, One indication of this is that the major shifts 
between 1935 and 1963 took place from 1935 to 
1944, when unemployment fell from one-fifth to 
one-twentieth of the labor force. Data for Great 
Britain are similar in this respect—the top 1 per 
cent got 15.2 per cent of income in 1938 and 10.5 
per cent in 1949, with but little further change— 
e.g., to 9.1 per cent by 1957 (Lydall 1959). An- 
other indication is the striking change in the char- 
acteristics of families in the low-income group. 
These had been fairly representative families in the 
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1930s, judged by demographic and personal char- 
acteristics. By the early 1960s the group had be- 
come a mixture of older persons, nonwhites, farm 
families, families with female heads, and others 
marginal in characteristics other than income. 


The formation of income distributions 


The mechanism that creates the distribution of 
income has been explained in ways that range from 
historical-sociological theories of great generality 
to hypotheses of sharply defined stochastic process. 
One hypothesis, first suggested many decades ago, 
was that the Gaussian normal distributions (which 
fit many human characteristics, such as height, 
weight, 1Q) might apply to income as well. But 
records for many societies, despite their unrelia- 
bility, agree in Suggesting that this is not so. 
Broadly speaking, two types of explanation devel- 
oped subsequently. One premises the normal distri- 
bution as a starting point, then seeks to explain 
how that distribution was truncated or otherwise 
forced so that the usual skewness of income distri- 
butions developed. The second category of expla- 
nations premises that the underlying distribution 
is lognormal, or Poisson. Some specialists have 
sought primarily to find a single function that could 
describe many existing distributions. Others have 
been more concerned with understanding what eco- 
nomic processes could reasonably produce the dis- 
tributions and then have more or less systematically 
proceeded to fit various functions to data, 

Among the analyses concerned with explaining 
how income distributions arise from the incentives 
and institutions of typical economies, many have 
emphasized the arithmetic normal distribution as 
the starting point. A substantial bias in that distri- 
bution may be assumed to result from the impact 
of property inheritance, from differentials in paren- 
tal interest and ability to invest in training for their 


the inequality of training and contacts among 
young persons beginning their work career is surely 
relevant, particularly given the recent literature 
that emphasizes private monetary returns to invest- 
ment in education. To the extent that all this is 
simply an application of the Biblical stipulation “to 
him who hath shall be given,” one would expect to 
see mounting inequality over time. Such a trend is 
not apparent, either in the West or in underdevel- 
oped nations. (However, such a tendency could be 
masked by the consequences of concurrent attempts 
to redistribute income and to widen access to edu- 
cation, which often first take place in a nation dur- 
ing the very periods for which the first data become 
available, permitting comparison of its income dis- 
tributions through time.) 

It has recently been contended that abilities to 
earn income in fact form a truncated arithmetic 
normal distribution—whose apparent skewness in 
some societies reflects the fact that credit-granting 
agencies provide capital to persons with high 
money-making abilities (thus enabling them to 
compound these to attain very high incomes), 
whereas these agencies truncate the other end of 
the income distribution by denying credit to most 
large-scale speculators, whose skills would other- 
wise enable them to develop large risky enterprises 
that would lose large sums of money and generate 
large negative incomes (Lebergott 1959). 

An important group of analysts stipulate that 
there are really two underlying distributions. Thus 
Tinbergen ( 1956) has suggested that persons who 
possess great ability for certain jobs (e.g., artists, 
craftsmen) will have a particularly strong desire 
to engage in them and will therefore lower their 
wage demands in order to enter them, whereas 
workers with lesser abilities will choose more widely, 
taking those jobs which command higher monetary 
returns, Friedman (1953) has emphasized not two 
classes of individuals but two classes of actions— 
more and less venturesome—in which individuals 
engage. Greater possibilities of very high incomes 
inhere in the more venturesome (job choices, in- 
vestment choices, gambles). If a mechanism exists 
for redistributing the proceeds of quasi lotteries, 
one can generate some extremely high incomes 
without generating negative ones—since entry to 
the lottery requires only a small admission fee. The 


tributive mechanism exists to take from the poor (er) 
to give to the rich(er). Neither assumption is de- 
scriptive of behavior in many labor markets or of 
the impact of the usual governmental taxing and 
redistributive mechanisms. 

Another group of analysts has emphasized the 
contribution made to the shape of the over-all in- 
come distribution by its component distributions. 
Since Mill and Cairnes pointed to the presence of 
“noncompeting groups,” it has been clear that the 
distribution of incomes for a peasant group, for a 
wage-earning group, and for the sons of the rich 
will each have a characteristic shape. If, then, all 
persons in a given country are taken together, the 
over-all distribution will reflect the symmetry or, 
more generally, the actual shape of the underlying 
distributions (Hayakawa 1951; Miller 1964). Such 
considerations are, of course, consistent with an 
over-all distribution ranging from the near-symmet- 
rical to the wildly skewed. 

Probably the most widely attempted explanations 
in recent years involve those which specify the 
income distribution as lognormal, with the loga- 
rithms of income normally distributed even though 
income itself is not. Originally sparked by Gibrat’s 
pioneering study (1931), this distribution has re- 
ceived repeated attention in recent decades (see 
Kalecki 1945; Champernowne 1952; Aitchison & 
Brown 1957; Bjerke 1961; Mincer 1958). These 
writers assume that a Markov process is at work 
in which the incomes received, e. g., in a given year, 
will change by some percentage from that year to 
the subsequent year, the size of that percentage 
being independent of the income in the initial year. 
Given that the probabilities of such changes are 
independent, application of the central limit theo- 
rem enables us to conclude that as sufficient time 
passes the original shape of the distribution will 
no longer be significant. What we will then come 
to observe is the skewed lognormal distribution. 
The simpler models of this sort imply vast increases 
in income inequality, for each of the assumed ran- 
dom changes will add to the variance of the dis- 
tribution (Kalecki), Such increasing inequality, 
however, does not appear in most sets of empirical 
data of reasonable validity. Various additional side 
conditions have been specified to prevent the model 
from leading to such a conclusion (Champernowne, 
Rutherford). One substantial difficulty with these 
amended models is that they fail to fit recent re- 
liable income distributions. It is also to be noted 
that by premising random percentage increments, 
they stipulate a pattern of random reward in the 
income acquisition process that seems uncharac- 
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teristic of many societies. Most economies structure 
income receipt with respect to economic contribu- 
tion (e.g., such as marginal productivity of labor), 
or social status, or some combination of known 
economic incentives and social restraints. 


Measurement 


Modern analysis of income distribution begins 
with Vilfredo Pareto. Somewhat earlier Quetelet, 
Leroy Baulieu, and others had given brief consid- 
eration to data then flowing from various taxing 
systems. But it was Pareto, one of the group of 
economists engaged in transforming a branch of 
natural philosophy into a rigorous system of analy- 
sis, who first observed how similar many income 
distributions were when evaluated in terms of what 
is still called the Pareto coefficient (Pareto 1896- 
1897, vol. 2, p. 305). 

The Pareto coefficient. The Pareto coefficient 
is a in the equation log N = log A — alogx, where 
N is the number of persons with incomes at least 
as large as x. Pareto’s review of data for various 
countries suggested to him that the coefficient was 
approximately 1.5 in every instance, although in 
fact he reports data ranging from 1.24 to 1.79 
(ibid., p. 312). This putative fact led to the infer- 
ence that a natural constant had been discovered: 
“A decrease in the inequality of incomes cannot 
come about . . . except when total income increases 
more rapidly than the population” (ibid., p. 320). 
Following Pareto, even very modern writers, noting 
that the parameter ranges from 1.6 to 2.4, infer 
that such a narrow range, although referring to 
widely separated countries and occasions, would 
seem to indicate a common underlying mechanism. 
Massive differences between economies, centuries, 
and continents are submerged by this measure into 
a simple single coefficient, originally offered (and 
frequently taken) as a kind of ultimate social law. 

The theoretical limitations of this measure were 
canvassed by Macaulay and Mitchell (1922), and 
others. One difficulty is that the formula will esti- 
mate an infinite number of recipients for incomes 
greater than a near-zero amount: it must there- 
fore be used only to estimate the number above 
some level arbitrarily chosen to give sensible re- 
sults. It is, at the very least, a signal difficulty that 
one function should hold above some income level 
picked by the analyst on an ad hoc basis, while 
another presumably explains the distribution below 
that arbitrary level. Another difficulty is that differ- 
ences in the coefficient which appear small on cas- 
ual inspection, and therefore lead to the assumption 
of its constancy, may not be small so far as any 
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serious economic or political issue is concerned. 
(Thus the ratio of wives to husbands is fairly close 
to 1.0 in most Western nations. Yet one can be cer- 
tain that any community in which the ratio was 
1.01 would have an interesting basis for tea-time 
discussion and police action.) In this respect the 
position of Harold Davis, while extreme, was more 
reasonable when he declared that small variations 
in the coefficient made the difference between rev- 
olution and peace in many a historic situation 
(1941). 

In fact, Paretos equation does not fit distribu- 
tions recorded in recent years at all well, and even 
his original fit was to a mixture in which data for 
both individuals and corporate bodies were in- 
cluded. It may be a more reasonable inference that 
the coefficient is simply insensitive to major differ- 
ences in concentration if our criterion of stability 
in the coefficient is casual inspection. However, the 
coefficient is a convenient smoothing device and 
in recent years has frequently been used for com- 
puting income aggregates from distributions. 

Pareto’s premise, and that of some later writers, 
that the constancy of his a demonstrated that re- 
distribution was impossible and that incomes could 
be improved only by an increase in total product, is 
an interesting example of a theorist drawing policy 
conclusions from an empirical observation—with 
no theory behind his speculation. It was pardonable 
that half a century of subsequent redistribution 
through progressive tax systems had not been re- 
vealed to him as demonstrating the contrary, but 
the lack of an analytic model stipulating why no 
shift was possible was less warranted, 

Lorenz curve. Another measure widely used— 
in part because it is associated with a simple 
graphic presentation—is the Lorenz curve (Lorenz 
1905). Total income is measured on one axis and 
total population on the other. For each percentile 
point the cumulated income and cumulated popu- 
lation are recorded. If all members of the distribu- 
tion were to receive the same income, a simple 
diagonal would appear on the graph, running from 
the origin (southwest) to Northeast. As it is, the 
Lorenz curve always reports that income is not 
distributed equally. This discovery is hardly one of 


equality from one period to the next, or differs from 
equality from one nation to the next. Since the 
extent of movement may be considered trivial to 
one temperament and significant to another, the 
significance of a difference between two curves is 
best assessed by comparison with the difference 
between two other curves—e.g., is the change from 
period 1 to 2 greater than that from 2 to 3? In 
comparisons between nations it is, of course, es- 
sential that comparable populations be contrasted, 
A contrast between a distribution of income tax- 
payers in one nation and the total population in 
another, or between two tax-paying populations 
with different levels of exemption, may produce 
fierce findings of difference in the measures despite 
a total lack of difference in the actual distributions, 

The Gini index. For the study of capital forma- 
tion, class warfare, and related purposes, the in- 
dex of concentration developed by Corrado Gini has 
been widely used. It is a straightforward measure 
based on the area of the triangle under the line of 
perfect equality: the area between the Lorenz curve 
and the diagonal of perfect equality is taken as a 
percentage of the total area in the triangle. It is 
computed from the equation log N = ô log V loge, 
where N measures the number of individuals with 
incomes above a given amount “z” and Y measures 
the aggregate of incomes above z (8 is commonly 
termed the Gini coefficient), Gini’s N is a function 
of S, the total of incomes above z, whereas Pareto’s 
N is a function of z itself, (Other measures, and 
computation formulas, appear in Yntema 1933 and 
Dalton [1920] 1949, appendix, ) 


In addition to such summary measures, consid- 
erable use has been made of such straightforward 
measures as the proportion of income received by 
the upper 1 per cent or 5 per cent of income re- 
cipients (Kuznets 1955; Lampman 1959) or the 
proportion of families with incomes below some 
income level. Since many policy proposals are re- 
lated to a judgment that there are too many poor 
or too many wealthy families, the use of the full 
range of data proves to be more relevant than 
single summary measures such as the Pareto and 
Gini coefficients. It should be emphasized that 
all such measures focus on income received—al- 
most always on money income alone. Since an es- 
sential aspect of income receipt in most societies 
(capitalist, communist, primitiv 
incomes are complemented by 
tors (ease of work, short hours. 
stability of employment, Prestige, etc.), the income 
data report only the aspects that have been mone- 
tized. This limitation is a grave one for nations with 


e) is that money 
nonmonetary fac- 
income in kind, 


substantial rural populations and is becoming a 
severe one for nations with taxes and regulations 
that increase incentives toward compensation in 
nonmonetary form. 

STANLEY LEBERGOTT 


[See also CONSUMERS, article on CONSUMPTION LEVELS 
AND STANDARDS; LABOR FORCE, article on PARTICIPA- 
TION; POVERTY; SIZE DISTRIBUTIONS IN ECONOMICS; 
and the biographies of GINI; PARETO.] 
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1 
‘THEORETICAL ASPECTS 


An index number measures the magnitude of a 
variable relative to a specified value of the variable. 
For example, suppose that a certain type of apple 
sold at an average price of 10 cents last year but 
sells at an average price of 11 cents this year. If 
last year’s price is chosen as a base and is arbitrar- 
ily set equal to 100 (to be thought of as a pure 
number or as 100 per cent), then the index number 
identified with this year’s price would be 110 (that 
is, [11/10] x 100), which indicates that this year’s 
price is 10 per cent higher than last year's price. 
Rather than comparing the price at two different 
dates, we might wish to compare the current price 
of this type of apple in New York City with that in 
Chicago, in which case we would choose the price 
in one of those two cities as a base and express 
the price in the other city relative to the base. Thus, 
index numbers can be used to make comparisons 
over both time and space. 

If index numbers were used only to compare 
such variables as the price of a single commodity 
at different dates or places, there would be little 
need for a special theory of index numbers. How- 
ever, we might wish to compare, for example, the 
general price levels of commodities imported by the 
United States in two different years. The prices of 
some commodities will have risen, and the prices 
of others will have fallen. The problem that arises 
is how to combine the relative changes in the prices 
of the various commodities into a single number 
that can meaningfully be interpreted as a measure 
of the relative change in the general price level of 
imported commodities. This example illustrates 
perhaps the major problem dealt with in index 
number theory, and this article discusses primarily 
the various solutions that have been proposed. 

Two approaches. The possibility of using an in- 
dex number as an aggregate measure of the price 
change of several commodities seems to have been 
recognized in the eighteenth century, but deliberate 
theoretical discussions did not begin until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Among the formulas 
Suggested then were those of the German econo- 
mists Etienne Laspeyres and Hermann Paasche, 
which are still used extensively, The choice of 
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formula was made according to what was consid- 
ered to be “fair.” A major step forward in the de- 
velopment of criteria by which to judge the various 
formulas was the set of tests suggested by Irving 
Fisher (1922). From the 1920s on, however, 
greater care was taken to place the index in an 
economic context. Thinking mainly of cost-of-living 
comparisons, investigators defined the price index 
as the relative change in income necessary to main- 
tain an unchanged standard of living. 

The two lines of thought, the mainly statistical 
one and the economic one, still exist side by side. 
The economic approach starts with some economic 
considerations but does not arrive at a definite re- 
sult, In contrast to this, the statistical approach 
starts with some subjectively chosen rules but ar- 
rives at formulas that may be used directly in prac- 
tical work, Fortunately, the index formulas derived 
in these two ways are usually very similar, There 
is, however, still need of a more unified theory of 
index numbers. 


The statistical theory 

The pure statistical theory of index numbers is 
general in the sense that it could be applied to any 
index without regard to what the index represents. 
In order to avoid confusion, this discussion will 
refer mainly to price indexes and will revert to 
quantity indexes only when necessary for the de- 
velopment of the price index theory. 

Consider the relations pn/Pio (i= 1, +++, n) be- 
tween the prices of n commodities at two points of 
time, t, and t,. These relations, called price ratios 
or price relatives, could be considered as elements 
having a certain distribution, the central measure 
of which is sought. Thus, it is natural to construct 
a weighted arithmetic, harmonic, or geometric 
average of the price ratios. 

By choosing the weights in different ways it is 
possible to arrive at many types of indexes. Un- 
weighted arithmetic averages were long used. How- 
ever, by the first half of the nineteenth century, 
Arthur Young, Joseph Lowe, and G. Poulett Scrope, 
all of England, used weighted arithmetic averages 
of the price ratios. The weight w; given to the price 
ratio p pi was 


S 


w= 
È Pigi 
ja 
where g; is a guantity of commodity i showing its 
general importance in the list of commodities. If 
qi is specified to be the quantity of commodity i 
traded during a period around to, so that qi = dio, 
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the resulting formula is the one suggested in 1864 
by Laspeyres, namely, 


. E pago 
bee fn — — 
re, Spidi 


The subscripts on P* simply indicate that the index 
measures the price level at date t, relative to that 
at the base date t.. 

There is a complication here that does not seem 
to have attracted much attention. In practice, prices 
are observed at points of time, whereas quantities 
generally have to be taken as referring to periods 
of time. However, the denominator in Laspeyres's 
formula is usually interpreted as the actual value 
of transactions during the base period te. This 
implies either that prices have been constant within 
the period or that the p, are to be interpreted as 
average prices. To avoid ambiguity it will be as- 
sumed in the following discussion that the periods 
are very short, so that the prices can be regarded 
as constant during each period. 

A formula equivalent to Laspeyres's but using 
qu instead of qu in the weights naturally suggested 
itself and seemed equally justifiable. It was advo- 
cated in 1874 by Paasche. 

Alfred Marshall suggested that instead of using 
quantities referring to one of the two points of time 
compared by the index, an average of the corre- 
sponding quantities should be used—that is, 


E pa(qiot+ gin) 
pe = 1 
61 


— Pio(Gio + qu) 


Because this index formula was strongly advocated 
by F. Y. Edgeworth, it is often called Edgeworth's 
formula. The use of a geometrie average of the 
quantities associated with the two dates has also 
been suggested. 

Fisher’s tests. The various formulas gave results 
that were sometimes widely different, and it was 
evident that criteria for judging the quality of the 
formulas were needed. Fisher suggested a set of 
criteria that have remained the most extensive and 
widely used. Before describing Fisher's criteria, let 
us define P,, as the index number given by formula 
P expressing the change in the general price level 
between dates 7 and s relative to the price level at 
date r; that is, date r is the base. 

The time reversal test states that in comparing 
the prices at two dates, a formula should give the 
same result regardless of which of the two dates is 
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chosen as the base. For example, if a formula indi- 
cates that the price level in 1965 was double that 
in 1964 when 1964 is taken as the base, then it 
should indicate that the price level in 1964 was 
one half that in 1965 when 1965 is taken as the 
base. Symbolically, the test requires that 


P., P., = 1, for all r and s, 
The circular test requires that 
P. P., = Pr, for all r, s, and t; rt. 


For example, if a formula indicates that the price 
level doubled between 1963 and 1964 and then 
doubled again between 1964 and 1965, it should 
indicate that the price level in 1965 was four times 
that in 1963 when 1965 and 1963 are compared 
directly. Although this test has great intuitive ap- 
peal, Fisher argued that it is not an essential test 
and even suggested that a formula that satisfies it 
exactly should generally be rejected. 

The factor reversal test presupposes that the 
weights used in the price index formula are func- 
tions of quantities. It states that if the price index 
P., is multiplied by a corresponding quantity in- 
dex Qu, derived by interchanging p and q in the 
index formula, the result should equal the value 
ratio—that is, 


E puqi 


Fisher’s tests have been found to be inconsistent 
with each other, However, Fisher classified all the 
formulas he tested according to which tests they 
fulfilled. He found only four formulas that deserved 
a “superlative” rating, all of which used quantities 
from both t, and tı. They included Edgeworth’s 
formula, noted above, and the corresponding for- 
mula with geometric instead of arithmetic means 
of quantities. Also “superlative” were the arithmetic 


Chain indexes. The discussion so far has dealt 
with a comparison of prices between only two 
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t is in fact made using quantities that do not refer 
to either of these dates but refer instead to t. 

Since very often the comparison of the prices of 
one date with those of the immediately preceding 
date is more important than the comparison with 
the base date, it may be useful to compute for 
every t, an index P., and then define 


Pox = Poy Pi Prax: 


This chain index, originally suggested by Marshall 
in 1887, satisfies the circular test for anyr<s<t, 
In spite of Fisher’s doubts, satisfaction of the cir- 
cular test is a very attractive property, and chain 
indexes are often used. Any index formula could 
be applied for the index Piu, within the links, 

The development of the chain index may be said 
to have originated in a desire to find an index with 
the properties expressed by Fisher's circular test. 
It is interesting to note that a somewhat similar 
result may be obtained by reasoning from the 
factor reversal test. Following Divisia (1925) and 
Törnqvist (1937), we start from the criterion 

Z Puqi 
Po. = — à 


> PioGiv 


Taking logarithms of both sides and differentiating 
with respect to t, we have 


To obtain Symmetry between the price index and 
the quantity index, the terms may be equated pair- 
wise—that is, the first term on the left-hand side 


n ty 
(1) log P., = 2 ot) d log pi, 


where c; (t) = Pit Gi | Z? Pir qie. Thus, the value of 
Po, depends on the development of the c;(t) be- 
tween t, and ti, 


different commodities in the total budget. If an 
assumption is 


integral can be solved explicitly. Thus, if the c;(t) 
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of demand egual to one, we obtain the geometric 
index formula 


If no assumptions are made about the c, the mean 
value theorem of the integral calculus may be 
applied to (1) to obtain 


(2) log P. = Le (log pu — log pio), 


where €; is a weighted mean of the c,(t) over the 
period from t, to ¢,. If this period is not too long, 
C; may be approximated by the share of commodity 
i in the total expenditure during the period. The 
definite integral in (1) can be split up into a sum 
of several integrals, each covering a period short 
enough to make this approximation satisfactory. 
The resulting series of price indexes corresponds 
to a chain index composed of weighted geometric 
means of price changes. 

Best linear indexes. A further development of 
the idea that an index does not compare only two 
points of time has been suggested by Theil (1960). 
He argues that in the calculation of an index the 
situation during all observed points of time should 
influence the result symmetrically. 

In terms of the notation used above, Theil starts 
from an arithmetic mean index with fixed weights 
—that is, 


Po = Vu, 


125 10 


If æi Pio / O pin is substituted for w;, this index 
may be written 


Here P, and P, may be called absolute indexes to 
contrast with the relative index Por. 

Using the absolute indexes, each individual price 
could be represented as 


Pit = GPi + Vit, 


where v; is a disturbance or error term. If all 
prices moved proportionately, the Vi: could be made 
zero. In general, however, this is not the case. But 
if the vi, cannot be made zero, the parameters 4; 
and a, can be determined so that the vi: are mini- 
mized in some sense. If the parameters are deter- 
mined in this way, the resulting index is called a 
best linear index. 
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If a quantity index is defined in a similar way, 
symmetric best linear price and quantity indexes 
with some interesting optimal properties can be 
derived. By a suitable choice of minimization pro- 
cedure, the indexes could be made to minimize the 
sum of squares of “cross-value discrepancies,” that 
is, they could be made to minimize 


X(P,Q, — Epig), 


where r and s take on all observed values of t. This 
is a kind of generalization of the factor reversal 
test. The factor reversal test could be said to specify 
that 


(P,Q, — F Pigi)? (P. O. E pugi)? = 0. 


It has been found that the best linear index 
tends to be biased in the sense that the differences 
(P,Q, Lg,) are systematically positive. To 
construct a best linear unbiased index, Kloek and 
de Wit (1961) introduced the condition 


SC. pid) = 0. 


Fulfillment of this condition means that the factor 
reversal test is satisfied “on the average.” As in the 
case of the best linear index, the weights are ob- 
tained by finding the largest latent root of a certain 
matrix. 


The economic theory 


The economic theory of index numbers is most 
often discussed in terms of a consumer price index. 
The object is to measure the changes in the cost of 
living of a person or of a group of persons who 
have identical tastes for goods. A utility, U (not 
necessarily a cardinal number), is associated with 
every combination of quantities of goods that is 
under consideration. The person is assumed to be 
well adapted to the prevailing price situation, so 
that given his income he chooses the set of quan- 
tities that gives him the highest level of utility. For 
each point of time t (defining a set of prices) there 
exists for each level of utility U an expenditure 
At. U) which is the lowest possible expenditure to 
attain U. 

The constant utility index. At the point of time 
t, the persons choice of quantities and his expendi- 
ture y(t, ,U,,) are observed. The equivalent observa- 
tions are made at t.. If it can be stated that for the 
person observed U, = U,, the price index for this 
level of utility is 


Ati.) 
Po: (Uo) = pase) 
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approximations. Alternatively, it is 
posibile to find an upper and/or a lower limit to 


utility 
Upper and lower limits. ec TA 
Laspeyres index gives an upper bound to P., 
index shows the change in expenditure 
to buy the same quantities of all goods 


Paasche index lower limit to a constant 
‘utility index for the utility level U,. Thus, 

(3a) PS, > P. (U.) 

and 

(3b) Pr SP., (U,). 
However, singe without further 


Ulmer (1949) took a quite different approach. 


which can be described as follows. Let D, be the 
difference between P. U.) and P., (U.). It could 
be positive or negative. The difference between 
the Laspeyres and Paasche indexes can then be 
written 


e PCU,)] + [PCU,) — PP] + [P(U,) — P(U,)] 
D, D + D,, 


P. — D, — Dp < P(U,) < P: 
and that 
P? < P(U,) < P? + Di + Dp. 


Hence, both constant utility indexes are given 
upper and lower bounds. 

Although (D; + D.) is not directly observable, 
(D; + Dp + D.) = (P* — Pr) is, and Ulmer argued 
that it is usually reasonable to suppose that 


max (D, + D,) < max (D, D. + D.) 


and therefore that max, (P. — P”) would be a con- 
Servative estimate of the difference between the 
upper and lower bounds on P(U,) or P(U,). 

Point estimates. Several attempts have been 
made to arrive at a point estimate of a constant 
utility index by using family budget data. If such 
data were available for each period for which the 
index was to be calculated, criteria could be devel- 
oped to find in each period a family or group of 
families with a given level of utility. By comparing 
their expenditures in different periods, an index 
could be calculated. These methods have not been 
used in practice. 

An approximation to a constant utility index has 
been found by Theil (1965). Following Theil, it 
may be shown that 


e Seibt). 
where c. (t) is, as before, the value share of com- 


modity i in the total budget at time t. Using this 


pplying the Taylor expansion to 
log lt, U.) as a function of log pu, log p... 


log Par, we obtain ( keeping terms up to the second 
log ut. U.) 
SIEH U.) ia elles Bis, 
ory 10 


which gives, for example, 


ron Sf E(B) 


This is very similar to formula (2), which was 
obtained by purely statistical reasoning. 

Thus, the economic and statistical lines of 
thought point to similar formulas. There is, how- 
ever, still very little interaction between the two 
approaches. 

Emx Rorst 


[See also AGGREGATION; Uriirry.} 
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n 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


The search for a measure of the effect on the 
purchasing power of money of the influx of precious 
metals into Europe after the discovery of America 
resulted in the first index number of price changes, 
as far as we know today. In 1764 an Italian noble- 
man, Giovanni Rinaldo Carli, calculated the ratios 
of prices for three commodities—grain, wine, and 
oil—for dates close to 1500 and 1750. A simple 
average of these three ratios constituted his meas- 


theme in the development and use of index num- 


Measures of changes in prices and changes in 
quantities have become a familiar and useful part 
of current economic life. In most countries of the 
world official agencies now issue regular reports 
on one or more of the following kinds of index 
: wholesale prices, retail prices (often 
called costof-living), prices of goods in foreign 
trade, quantities of goods produced, and quantities 
of goods in foreign trade. These indexes are fre- 
quently supplemented with indexes for domestic 


a 

final results are to be used” (11915) 1938, p. 23). 
Irving Fisher, who examined various methods of 
com 


tical aspects of index number making the general 
characteristics of indexes, the kinds of data em- 
ployed, and the problems and difficulties encoun- 
tered because we do not live in a static economy. 
It is intended as a nontechnical guide to those index 
number practices that an index user should review 
to help determine whether a specific index is the 
appropriate one for his purpose and is likely to be 
an adequate approximation for the use he intends 
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(or more realistically, what limitations are likely 
to result from the use of the only index available). 
Although the discussion is oriented largely to price 
indexes, the major problems and procedures also 
apply to quantity indexes. 

Index designations. Most of the indexes of 
prices labeled “wholesale” refer to the primary 
market level—the prices charged by manufacturers 
or producers to wholesalers and other buyers. In a 
few countries these indexes relate to the wholesale 
level of distribution. 

Indexes of changes in retail prices are popularly 
referred to as cost-of-living indexes. However, the 
indexes in all countries are basically measures of 
Price change (with minor variations), and official 
titles attempt to indicate this. In France the index 
is called the general retail price index; in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, the price index of living; 
in the United Kingdom, the index of retail prices. 
Although the name “cost-of-living index” is still 
retained by some countries, the most common 
name is “consumer price index.” This name grew 
out of the controversy over the United States index 
during World War n. when it was an important 
factor in wage stabilization. “Consumer price index” 
was adopted to help clarify interpretation of what 
the index measured. 

The names for other indexes may Vary to a minor 
degree, but in general they are self-explanatory: 
€.g., index numbers of industrial production; index 
numbers of the volume of wholesale (or retail) 
trade; quantity and unit value of commodities in 
external trade. 

Calculation formulas. In most countries, in- 
dexes of wholesale and retail prices are measures 
of price changes with “fixed” quantity weights as 
ol some earlier period; that is, the calculation 
framework is that of a Laspeyres formula, (1) be- 
low, or some modification of it [see INDEX NUM- 
BERS, article on THEORETICAL ASPECTS]. The use 
of this form for approximating changes in living 
costs is particularly controversial, although the 
practical difficulties of translating a “welfare” or 
“utility” concept into practice are generally recog- 

. The use of a consumer price index with fixed 
weights for the escalation of wages or for deter- 


quired to maintain the base-period utility level. 
However, the base-period utility level can be at- 
tained without keeping the kinds and quantities of 
goods fixed. When there are differential changes in 
prices among items, consumers are likely to buy a 
different collection of goods. If they increase their 
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purchases of products whose relative prices have 
declined, escalation according to a fixed weight 
index will allow an increase in utility. 

Whatever the limitations of a consumer price 
index on a conceptual basis, the present systems 
of index numbers do provide a measure of the 
average changes in prices for the quantities of the 
earlier year, The corresponding quantity indexes 
provide a measure of average changes in quantities 
at fixed prices, those of the base year. The relation- 
ships are 


price ratio for the current period 
= _current-period price x base. period quantity 
base period price x base-period quantity 
= PiX Qq 
5, Go 
and 
quantity ratio for the current period 


base: period price x current period quantity 
base period price x ase. period quantity 
= PoXG. 
Po X Qo 
These simplified forms refer only to an individual 
commodity. When they are expressed for aggrega- 
tions of commodities, the Greek capital sigma ( 


is used to indicate the sums, and the formulas for 
the Laspeyres indexes become 


Price index Quantity index 


Epig Epi 
(1 r I 
? e SRSP 


The denominator of both expressions is the total 
value in the base period of the aggregation of goods 
in the index. The numerator of the price index is 
the value of the base-period goods at current prices. 
The numerator of the quantity index is the value 
of current quantities at base-period prices. 

The corresponding forms for Paasche indexes, 
which use current weights, are 


Price index Quantity index 
(2) h= Lpiqi hE pq: E 
Pai X Piga 


. = =P) (pog) 
E (pago) 
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Since it is also unusual for the values of con- 
sumption, production, or other variables to relate 
exactly to the period selected as a reference base 
for the index series, many indexes use the following 
form for a price index with fixed quantity weights: 


1, 20) (Pas) 
WW 


where the subscript a refers to the date for which 
the values are available. 

These formal calculation formulas are further 
modified in practice to accommodate changes in 
samples of items, sources of reports, incomplete 
data, and similar unpredictable problems of non- 
comparability. The usual procedure, called linking, 
is to calculate an index for each period, with the 
preceding period as a base, and multiply successive 
indexes together to obtain an index on a fixed base. 

The reference-base period. Index numbers have 
two kinds of base dates: the date to which the con- 
sumption or production weights refer (date a in 
the preceding formula) and the date on which the 
price-change comparisons are based (date 0 in this 
formula). The former may be called the weight 
base, and the latter the reference base. It is cus- 
tomary to set the index equal to 100 at the refer- 
ence-base date. 

The initiation of index numbers and the deep 
interest in their fluctuations indicate that the needs 
for such economic measures were engendered by 
unusual periods of economic activity, such as in- 
flations, depressions, and wars. This is probably 
the reason why there historically has been so much 
emphasis on the choice of a “normal” period for 
a reference base. Such a choice is extremely diffi- 
cult because few, if any, periods can be said to be 
normal for all segments of the economy. The em- 
phasis is perhaps justified to the extent that an 
index series is more meaningful when the weight 
base and the reference base are identical or not 
widely separated in time. In practice compromises 
must be made, and the two base dates seldom cor- 
respond exactly. 

For the most part indexes are more reliable for 
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short-period comparisons and, theoretically, more 
reliable for periods close to the weight base. But 
because of the extensive resources required to keep 
the weights continuously up to date and because in 
practice moderate weight changes have less influ- 
ence on an index than have price changes, a com- 
mon practice is to change the reference-base period 
more frequently than the weighting structure. 

An index with a fixed reference base makes 
direct comparisons between the base selected and 
any one of the succeeding dates. Comparisons with 
any period other than the reference base require 
conversion to a new base. Such conversions, essen- 
tially, are made every time a percentage change is 
obtained, as shown in Table 1. 

If the conversions are done correctly, percent- 
age changes from one date to another will aways 
be the same for the original series and for the con- 
verted series (except for minor rounding differ- 
ences, as shown in two instances in Table 1). 

In about half the countries that maintain retail 
price indexes the practice has been to select a refer- 
ence-base period reasonably close to the weight base 
and to change the reference base when the indexes 
are revised. This has the advantage of alerting the 
user to the fact that revisions have been made and 
of getting him to consider whether such revisions 
are so important that the indexes before and after 
the revision cannot be considered comparable. In 
Hungary the index is computed with the preceding 
year as base, and in the United Kingdom with 
January of each year as base. In the United States 
the present policy is to update the reference base 
about every ten years and to convert most eco- 
nomic index series to a uniform base to facilitate 
their use in economic analysis. 

Uniform base periods for various economic series 
and for various components of the same index 
must be used with some discrimination, in order to 
present facts in proper perspective. Since there is 
seldom one period that can be considered “normal” 
for all segments of an economy, conversions of 
indexes to other periods for supplementary exposi- 
tion is often required. For example, the change in 


Table 1 — Example of the conversion of an index to a new reference base 


ORIGINAL BASE CONVERTED BASE CONVERTED BASE 
1950 = 100 1955 = 100 1960 = 100 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
chonge from change from change from 
preceding preceding preceding 
Year Index date Index date Index date 
1950 100.0 90.9 87.0 
1955 110.0 10.0 100.0 10.1 95.7 10.0 
1960 115.0 45 104.5 45 100.0 45 
1965 120.0 43 109.1 44 104.3 43 
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the base period for United States indexes after 
World War u gave rise to complaints that the con- 
sumer price index gave a distorted picture. A post- 
war reference base (1947-1949 average) was sub- 
stituted for a prewar base (1935-1939 average) 
at a time when the price rise for the commodity 
sector was leveling off but the rise for services, 
prices for which had remained fairly stable during 
the war, was beginning. The postwar base period 
thus highlighted a major price rise for medical care 
and other services throughout the 1950s, A fairer 
picture of the changes for commodities relative to 
Services was afforded by comparisons with prewar 
prices. The rise from 1939 for services did not 
equal that for commodities until 1962. 

Weights. The system of weights for price in- 
dexes relates to the level of distribution for which 
measures are desired. å 

For wholesale price indexes, censuses and simi- 
lar surveys are utilized to derive the total value of 
sales, exclusive of taxes, for all commodities pro- 
duced or processed by the private sector of the 
economy and sold in primary markets. In some 
cases both imports and exports are included. In 
some countries weights are limited to sales of goods 
for domestic consumption, thus including imports 
but not exports. Generally the principal exclusions 
from the “universe” covered by wholesale price in- 
dexes are business services, construction and real 
estate, sales by government, military production, 
Securities, and goods produced and consumed with- 
in the same plant. 

For consumer price indexes, weights represent- 
ing the importance of individual goods and services 
are usually derived from special surveys of expend- 
itures by the groups in the population for which 
Price changes are measured, e. g., urban wage 
earners, farmers, low-income families, families of 
two or more, single consumers, etc, Generally the 
weights include all taxes directly associated with 
the purchase or ownership of specific goods and 
services, such as sales and excise taxes, property 
taxes, car registration fees, and the like, The prin- 
cipal exclusions are direct taxes, such as income 
taxes; expenditures for investments; contributions 
to churches and other organizations; and goods 
and services received without direct cash out- 
lay, such as gifts received, home-produced foods, 
fringe benefits paid for by employers, and services 
supplied by government agencies without payment 
of a special tax or fee. 

Indexes of industrial production generally use 
weights of the “census value-added” type; that is, 
the weights are usually proportional to value added 
at factor cost in different industries, as given by 
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census data, and are derived by reducing values of 
gross output by costs of raw materials, fuels, con- 
tainers, industrial services, etc. In a few countries 
weights represent gross value of production. 

Price data. The sample of commodities and 
services priced regularly for the computation of 
price indexes is usually selected with considerable 
care, so that the items are well distributed among 
the major classification groups. The number of in- 
dividual items priced varies considerably from 
country to country but in most cases is large 
enough to provide fairly reliable indexes, for groups 
and subgroups, of commodities and services. 

Prices for the selected items in the wholesale 
price indexes are obtained from a sample of manu- 
facturers or other producers and refer to the form 
in which the item enters commercial markets. 
Thus, as raw materials are processed into semi- 
finished or finished goods, prices at each successive 
Stage of processing may be included if the product 
is sold in primary markets in that form. Prices are 
usually reported for a precise specification, a spe- 
cific class of buyer, and a specific level of distribu- 
tion, quantity of purchase, and set of delivery 
terms. Prices are usually net of discounts, allow- 
ances, and excise taxes. Practices vary with regard 
to transportation costs; in the United Kingdom 
“delivered” prices are used for imported goods pur- 
chased by industry and “ex-works” prices for domes- 
tically produced goods; in the United States prices 
exclude delivery costs unless it is the normal cus- 
tom to quote on a delivered basis, 

Price data for consumer price indexes are usually 
obtained from a sample of stores and service es- 
tablishments in a sample of communities that pro- 
vides a good geographical coverage of the country. 
In a few cases the index is confined to one city or 
a few large cities. The prices quoted are generally 
cash prices for goods as offered for sale to the con- 
sumer. Usually all sales and other taxes applicable 
to the purchase of the specific item are added to 
the quoted price. In the United States and a few 
other countries, concessions and discounts are de- 
ducted. 

The care with which data are gathered deter- 
mines in large measure whether a price index for 
a particular period is good, bad, or indifferent. The 
essence of the collection Process is to obtain “com- 
parable” prices for Successive periods, so that 
changes in the index refer to price changes only, 
not to a mixture of price, quality, and marketing 
changes. Comparability of outlets or producers is 
obtained by using a matched Sample for each two 
successive time periods, 


The description or specification of the individual 
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guality of the item for which data are reguested 
plays a key role. The precision of the descriptions 
used by various countries differs in degree, but the 
principle of comparability is generally adhered to. 
For Ireland's consumer price index, for example, 
the requirement is that the item priced conform to 
a general commodity description and that it be in 
substantial demand in the area for which prices 
are being reported. Comparability is achieved by 
obtaining prices of the identical item in the same 
store for two successive periods, In most countries, 
however, detailed descriptions or specifications are 
developed to identify the quality of the item to be 
priced. These detailed descriptions define quality 
in terms of physical features, such as the kind and 
grade of materials, parts, construction and work- 
manship, size or capacity, strength, packaging, and 
similar factors or identification characteristics. The 
item is described as it enters into transactions in 
the market, and the assumption is made that the 
physical makeup determines performance charac- 
teristics. 

The specifications adopted generally allow some 
latitude for minor variations in quality, in recogni- 
tion of the many small differences from firm to firm 
or store to store. Within limits explicitly stated, all 
articles are considered comparable, and the price 
of the one specific item sold in largest volume each 
period is usually reported. Substitutions from time 
to time of items that fall outside the stated quality 
limits require special comparison procedures (as 
discussed for quality change below). 

Major problems and limitations. There are 
many problems in the making of index numbers 
that materially affect the precision with which they 
can be applied. The unpredictable difficulties that 
occur as a regular part of the collection-and-com- 
parison process were referred to briefly above. The 
major problems and limitations pervading most in- 
dexes are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Definition of “universe.” One limitation that 
has relevance to the uses made of the indexes is 
the definition of the “universe” to which the indexes 
relate, that is, which segment of the population, 
which categories of business, etc. Retail or con- 
sumer price indexes for city families may be inap- 
propriate for estimating the change in prices paid 
by farm families, not only because farm families 
may purchase their goods in different places but 
also because food and housing are a less important 
part of their expenditures than of the expenditures 
of city families. An index of wholesale prices of 
commodities, regardless of how good a measure it 
is, tells nothing about changes in other costs of 
doing business, such as wages and salaries, costs 
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of printing, advertising, and other business serv- 
ices. Nor can it be assumed that wholesale prices 
in commercial markets are a good indicator of 
changes in prices paid by governments, because of 
special contract arrangements typical of govern- 
ment purchases. In such circumstances, when lack 
of an appropriate series forces the use of an index 
that is available, the user must evaluate its limita- 
tions for the specific purpose. 

Sampling error. Sampling of some kind is a re- 
quirement for practically all indexes. Sampling, as 
opposed to complete coverage, introduces the fa- 
miliar sampling error—a difficult factor to measure. 
In the absence of measures of sampling error, we 
can only judge precision intuitively, by knowing the 
composition of the sample. Although measurement 
of sampling error was being attempted in the 
United States for its consumer price index [see 
INDEX NUMBERS, article on SAMPLING], actual mea- 
sures were still lacking. It is probable that under- 
statements and overstatements of price change are 
quite small for the comprehensive “all-items” in- 
dexes in most countries but are larger at the group 
and subgroup levels. 

Quality changes. The problems that occupy the 
greater part of the time and effort of those who 
compile indexes are the identification and measure- 
ment of the effect of quality changes in the items 
in the market, the introduction of new items and 
variations and disappearance of old, changes in the 
importance of various products and services from 
one time to another, changes in the types of estab- 
lishments through which goods flow during the 
marketing process, and many of the other facets of 
change in an economy that is not standing still. 
The measurement instrument must seek to disen- 
tangle the changes in prices from the effects on 
price of all the other changes that take place. 

The problems of eliminating the effect of quality 
changes are particularly difficult, and the extent 
to which adjustments are made for them varies 
considerably from country to country. Where they 
are taken into account, market price valuations for 
quality changes are generally obtained in one of 
three ways: (1) by assuming that the price differ- 
ence is all due to quality change; (2) by estimating 
the value of the quality difference associated with 
changes in physical characteristics; or (3) by esti- 
mating the value of quality changes through operat- 
ing characteristics. 

When two varieties of an item are selling in vol- 
ume simultaneously, the assumption that a differ- 
ence in price between them is entirely due to a 
quality difference is realistic and reasonable. When 
two or more varieties do not sell simultaneously, 
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it is uncertain whether a price difference results 
entirely from price change, entirely from quality 
change, or from a mixture of both. Thus, for auto- 
mobiles and other highly complex products, the 
prices of new models are seldom compared directly 
with those of the old, since it is a common market 
practice to Introduce price changes simultaneously 
with model changes. In these cases producers and 
sellers aid in identifying the changes made in the 
physical characteristics and provide production 
costs or estimated market prices, to permit the de- 
velopment of quality adjustment factors. In a few 
countries the adjustments for quality changes for 
some of the complex products are applied to one 
or more operating or use characteristics. For ex- 
ample, for turbines, in the Soviet Union the price 
or cost per unit of potential power is obtained. In 
Sweden the estimate of the relative worth of differ- 
ent automobile models is based on results of engi- 
neering, road, and other tests. 

Considerable ingenuity and experimental work 
has been devoted to the quality problem in index 
numbers. But the very elusive nature of the quality 
concept, combined with the difficulties of detecting 
quality improvement and deterioration and of de- 
riving objective values for these changes, means 
that considerable judgment and discrimination 
must be exercised. In some cases it is likely that the 
mechanics of the index make too large an adjust- 
ment for quality changes, and since most of the 
changes are labeled “improvement,” some down- 
ward bias may be introduced. On the other hand, 
it is also probable that insufficient allowance has 
been made for quality improvement of other items. 
In any one monthly, quarterly, or annual interval, 
the total index will be made up largely of commod- 
ities and services that are unchanged in quality, 
and the effect of incomplete measurement for in- 
dividual changes up and down is likely to be unim- 
portant. For longer periods of time the influence 
may be greater, particularly for specific goods, 
where small quality changes cumulate from year 
to year and may not be detected. An evaluation of 
how much the factor of quality change may have 
influenced the movement of an index must be 
based on fairly detailed knowledge of both the 
timing and degree of quality change during the 
period under consideration and of the way in which 
they were accounted for in the index calculation. 

New products, Closely related to the quality 
Problem is the problem of timing the introduction 
of new products. Modifications or new varieties of 
older products are generally put into an index, 
when they have been in the market long enough 
to sell in substantial volume, by adjusting for qual- 
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ity change in the manner indicated above. But truly 
new products—those, such as television, that have 
no earlier counterpart—are generally introduced 
into an index only at major revisions, when new 
weights are available to reflect their impact through- 
out the weighting system. New products frequently 
enter the market in small volume at relatively high 
prices. As production and sales volume increase, 
price reductions are generally made. Some upward 
bias in an index can result if new items are intro- 
duced after major price reductions have occurred. 
However, the specific timing for introducing new 
items and the method of handling volume changes 
in the weights are still matters of some disagree- 
ment between index technicians. 

Long-term comparisons and revision. Here 
the phrase “long-term comparisons” is used to 
mean comparisons over a period that encompasses 
a revision of an index. These present special prob- 
lems. Theoretically, revisions in the conceptual 
Structure, coverage, system of weights and/or op- 
erational aspects of index construction result in an 
index different from the previous one. If, however, 
an agency always presented a revised index as a 
new measure, individual users would have to pro- 
vide some kind of a bridge from one index to the 
other to obtain a long-term perspective. Conse- 
quently, the issuing agencies usually “chain” the 
different indexes together to form a seemingly con- 
tinuous series. This practice is common in most 
countries and provides many advantages. But users 
must also recognize, through a study of the changes 
in the makeup of the two or more separate indexes 
that have been chained together, the limitations 
involved in such comparisons. 

The retail price index of the United Kingdom 
and the consumer price index of Sweden are ex- 
amples of indexes with annual changes in weights. 
Technically speaking, the index for each year is 
different from the index for the preceding year 
because the weights represent a different level of 
living. Studies of the effect of changes in weights 
on the index indicate that year-to-year comparisons 
are so nearly the same with the old and the new 
weights that for all practical purposes the effect 
of the weight differences can be ignored for com- 


sources should be devoted to maintaining the ade- 
guacy of current price data. The net effects of 
changes in living habits in the United States over 
approximately ten years are introduced at one time, 
during a major revision, rather than in smaller in- 
crements. Hence, the problems to be considered by 
users over periods of more than ten years are the 
same in both countries. 

A more serious question would be raised if the 
conceptual structure of an index were changed. If 
a consumer price index were revised to measure the 
constant level of utility defined in economic theory 
or if weights at wholesale were changed from total 
value of shipments at each stage of processing to 
value added” weights, such changes would have 
major influences on the index, and “long-term” 
comparisons would be practically meaningless. 

A practical guide to users on the effect of changes 
made during revisions is usually provided by issu- 
ing agencies, in the form of concurrent indexes on 
both the old and new basis, either through contin- 
uation of the old after the new has been issued or 
(less frequently) through the recalculation retro- 
actively of the preceding index. 


ETHEL D. Hoover 
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III 
SAMPLING 


No matter how one resolves the conceptual and 
practical problems described in the two accom- 
panying articles, the actual construction of an 
index number will almost always be based on sam- 
pling. The quality of an index will, therefore, de- 
pend upon the nature of the sampling process. 
Although this dependence has long been recognized 
(see King 1930, for discussion and references to 
earlier work), the sampling aspects of index num- 
ber construction have been relatively neglected. 

This article emphasizes the following points: 
(1) most economic index numbers have a complex 
sampling structure; (2) the sampling precision of 
an index number can be defined, even though con- 
ceptual and practical problems are not fully solved; 
(3) estimates of sampling error are required both 
for the analytic use of index numbers and for 
reasonable allocation of resources in designing the 
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data-gathering procedure on which the index 
number is based; and (4) most components of 
sampling error can be estimated only by use of 
replication. 

In order to make the discussion specific, it is 
framed in terms of Laspeyres indexes of consumer 
prices, with special reference to the consumer price 
index of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Nearly all the discussion, however, is readily 
applicable to other kinds of index numbers. 

Sampling aspects of a price index. The various 
points at which sampling must be employed in 
order to provide data for constructing a consumer 
price index are easily identifiable, 

A Laspeyres price index for an individual con- 
sumer can be viewed as a weighted average of price 
ratios for the commodities and services purchased 
by the individual, where the weights are propor- 
tions of total expenditures in the base period for 
the different items of the index, The weights may 
be called base year value weights. An index for a 
group of consumers, for example, those living in 
a particular city or geographic area, then involves 
the following major sampling problems: (1) aver- 
age base year value weights must be estimated 
from a sample of consumers; (2) since it is im- 
Possible to price all of the goods and services pur- 
chased by all of the consuming units in the popu- 
lation, this list of goods and services must be 


production of an index for a particular city or 


necessary to select a sample of cities or regions and 
combine their individual results into an over-all 
index. Finally, Prices must be collected at repeated 
Points in time, and thus temporal sampling is 


involved. 
Some general views on sampling 


Although Price indexes are based on highly com- 
plex sampling Structures, measures of sampling 


the absence of such reporting. 
The Laspeyres index follows the Prices of a 


to the consumer is continually changing (some 
items change in quality, others disappear, and 
new items enter the universe), it is necessary to 
make a variety of adjustments in the sample items 
and in observed prices. Since there exists no 
“best” procedure for making these adjustments, the 
index is subject to a procedural error. It is then 
argued that the sampling error is probably small 
in relation to the procedural error and that it is 
therefore neither necessary nor desirable to at- 
tempt to estimate its magnitude. 

Because of the complexity of the adjustment 
procedures, it is frequently stated that it is impos- 
sible to define and estimate that portion of the 
sampling variability of an index that arises from 
the sampling of commodities, Hence it is impos- 
sible to define or estimate the sampling precision 
of the index itself, 

A third argument admits that it might be pos- 
sible to employ probability sampling for all com- 
ponents of a price index. But the great complexity 
of the design and data-gathering operations are 
then stressed and the conclusion is reached that 
the attainment of this goal would require the use 
of more or less unlimited resources. These views 
have been expressed by Hofsten (1952, p. 42; 
1959, p. 403) and Jaffe (1961), among others; 
and direct quotations from these articles are pro- 
vided by McCarthy (1961, pp. 205-209), 

Definition of sampling precision. The argu- 
ment that it is impossible to discuss sampling 
Precision because of the changing nature of the 
universe of commodities is clearly basic to a con- 
sideration of the other two arguments, Adelman 
(1958) seems to accept this view and, as a con- 
Sequence, sets forth a method of index number 
construction that is more directly in line with 
modern sampling theory as described by Hansen, 
Hurwitz, and Madow (1953). She suggests peri- 


it will be argued that it is quite reasonable to talk 
about the sampling precision of a Laspeyres index 


arises only from the fact that a sample of items is 
selected at time zero. If one now thinks of drawing 
an indefinitely large number of independent sam- 
ples in accordance with the same sampling pro- 
cedure and of independently following each of 
these through to time t in accordance with the 
defined adjustment procedures, the resulting values 
of the index will define the sampling distribution 
of the index with respect to the sampling of items. 
The variance of this distribution is an acceptable 
measure of sampling precision for the index, and 
it includes a component for any inherent varia- 
bility of the adjustment procedure. Furthermore, 
an estimate of this variance can easily be obtained 
by actually drawing two or more independent 
samples of items and independently following them 
through time, that is, through the use of repli- 
cated samples. It should be observed that the use 
of two independent samples, for example, does not 
mean that each sample must be as large as the 
desired over-all sample of commodities. Each sam- 
ple may be only half as large as the over-all sample, 
and the published index would be the average of 
the two resulting indexes. Of course the reliability 
of the estimate of variance would improve as the 
number of independent samples increases. It should 
also be noted that in practice the independence of 
the samples would be difficult to preserve as time 
goes on. 

Bias. The measure of sampling precision just 
defined is obviously taken about the mean of the 
sampling distribution of the index. If the popula- 
tion value of this index at time t is denoted by 
RW, where RP would be obtained by applying the 
adjustment procedures to all commodities, then 
the difference between the expected value of the 
index and RG is the bias of the estimate arising 
from the sampling and estimation procedures. If 
the selection were based on expert judgment, then 
such bias might arise because all the experts might, 
consciously or unconsciously, not consider for se- 
lection items having a different form of price be- 
havior from those items considered for selection. 
[See SAMPLE SURVEYS, article on NONPROBABILITY 
SAMPLING.] 

Imperfection of an Tn procedures. In ad- 
dition, one usually questions the adjustment pro- 
cedures and therefore views R? as only an ap- 
proximation to the index that would be obtained 
through the use of a “perfect” adjustment pro- 
cedure. 

Three components of total error. Asa result of 
the foregoing, the total error in a single estimate 
can be viewed as the sum of three components. 
The first component represents the error of varia- 
bility that arises from the use of sampling (plus 
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possible contributions from variability in applying 
adjustment procedures); the second component 
represents the bias arising from the sampling and 
estimation procedures; and the third component 
represents the bias that arises through inherent im- 
perfection in the adjustment procedures. Other 
errors may of course arise from interviewing, in 
clerical work, or from computations; but these will 
not be treated in this article. [See Errors, article 
on NONSAMPLING ERRORS.] 

It would appear that at least some of the differ- 
ences in opinion on sampling for index numbers 
can be traced to a failure to distinguish carefully 
among these three components of error, particu- 
larly between the first and third components. All 
writers agree that it is unlikely that anyone will 
ever be able to devise a “perfect” set of rules for 
treating quality changes and for introducing new 
items into the index, but this does not mean that 
it is impossible or unnecessary to estimate the 
values of all three components. 

Importance of sampling error. Next consider 
the argument that this precision is dominated by 
the procedural error and can therefore be ignored. 
Some investigations reported by McCarthy (1961) 
suggest that the procedural error of current con- 
sumer price indexes may indeed dominate the 
sampling error, although empirical investigations 
of the over-all effect of procedural error are almost 
as lacking as those of sampling error. This does 
not necessarily mean that sampling error can be 
ignored. It remains important for several reasons, 
in particular: 

(1) If the goal is to estimate the level of the 
“true” index at various points in time and if re- 
sources are fixed, then the most efficient way of 
improving the accuracy of these estimates would 
be to divert resources from the maintenance of a 
relatively large sample of commodities and to use 
these resources in basic research aimed at reducing 
the magnitude of the procedural error. It is clear 
that good estimates of sampling precision and of 
bounds on the procedural error are required in 
order to make judgments of this kind. 

(2) If the goal is to estimate short-term changes 
in the level of the “true” index, then it appears 
likely that sampling error will be more important 
than procedural error and hence an estimate of 
sampling error becomes essential. 

(3) The construction of a price index involves 
not only a set of adjustment procedures and the 
sampling of commodities but also the sampling of 
localities and the sampling of price reporters with- 
in these localities. There must be a balance be- 
tween these errors and the sampling errors arising 
from the other parts of the design. Again it is im- 
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ence is rarely comprehended in terms of a rational 
order which lends itself to intellectualistic investi- 
gation, More frequently the imagery is dramatic: 
the world derives its meaning from its creator 
rather than from the logic of its Structure, and 
knowledge takes the form of mystic apprehension 
(gnosis) instead of rational inquiry. Insight into 
the meaning of a world not yet completed depends 
on revelation and supernatural capacities: the 
emphasis is on encounter instead of examination. 
In one version of this latter world view the god- 
creator involves himself in the universe, assuming 
a variety of forms and disguises, Man's response to 
this sacred power may take the form of supplica- 
tion or ritual, in which instance professionals are 
usually required to act as intermediaries between 
man and the holy. But sometimes the godhead is 
not seen as a deity possessing will and design, and 
the individual worshiper may seek through dis- 
cipline and contemplation to merge himself in the 
cosmic process. 

Ancient Indian political thought must be under- 
stood in the context of religious beliefs. In the 
earliest cosmology the political order was seen as 
analogous to the cosmos, its creation a repetition 
of the divine creation of the cosmic system, Vedic 
liturgy was essentially an effort to reproduce the 
Cosmic order so as to ensure the effective func- 
tioning of Society, By the later Vedic period the 
anthropomorphic gods of the heroic age had been 
eclipsed by more imposing and aloof deities, and 
the rituals had become a highly formalized religion 
with a complex ceremonialism. As religion came 
to be tied to technical expertise, the priests 
Strengthened their position, isolating themselves 


able Rg Veda, which provides the earliest historical 
record of the Indo-Aryan Peoples who invaded 
northwest India in the middle centuries of the 
second millennium B. c. The Vedic hymns them- 


(It was not until the fourth century that the Pāli 
Buddhist canon was compiled.) Although the 
Rg Veda, the Brahmanas, and other early texts 
contain much material relevant to the study of 


in which we have the work, and the major Dharma 
Sastra treatise, the code of Manu, was compiled. 
The Dharma Sastra and ArthaSastra literature ex- 
tends well into the medieval Period of Indian his- 


ological arrangement of these writings is possible. 
By the eighth century the Arabs had dominated the 
lower Indus valley; however, long before the Mus- 
lim conquests the creative period of Sanskrit theory 


There is little evidence that Vedic kingship was 


(although the texts often suggest that the king was 
chosen by the People), but there are indications 
that the ruler was dependent on the Support of at 


sacrifice and through the sacrifice the means of 
salvation, At this time the ideas of karma and 
transmigration began to assume a central impor- 
tance. Every soul, according to this belief, has 
existed from eternity and journeys through a series 
of rebirths until it has earned eternal bliss. Each 
thought and action has consequences for the des- 
tiny of the soul and determines one's position and 
status in society. In the light of these doctrines it 
would be extremely difficult to reconcile religious 
interest with social reform. As Max Weber re- 
marked, the sanction for traditionalism was as 
complete as any contrived by the mind of man. 
With the hrahman priest at the apex of the class 
structure and karma ideology as its foundation, we 
are confronted with a society so effectively inte- 
grated by religion that political institutions need 
play only a minor role in regulating conflict. And, 
indeed, throughout most of Indian history social 
coordination was accomplished through caste and 
village institutions. 

The vitality and naive optimism of the Vedic 
age had succumbed to a more restrained philo- 
sophical and religious perspective. The Brahmanic 
deities had become manifestations of an impersonal 
cosmic principle. Prajapati, lord of creation, was 
exalted above the other gods: but he had himself 
become the harmonizing sacrifice. The figure of 
Prajapati provides a link between earlier Indian 
religion and the varieties of mysticism that served 
to shift religious emphasis from ritualism to indi- 
vidual spiritual insight. 

In the political speculation of this time, most of 
which is found in brahman texts, we are not sur- 
prised to find that the authority of the brahmans 
is considered superior to that of the king and that 
the priests are independent of the secular power. 
Mitra, the old Vedic god who was taken to repre- 
sent the priesthood, at one time stood apart from 
Varuna, who in this instance epitomized power. 
That is, mind was conceived to be independent of 
will. But just as will relies on intelligence, regnum 
(ksatra) could not exist without sacerdotium 
(Brahma). There are passages in the texts that 
qualify this characterization, but they are rare. 

The first suggestion of an attempt to explain 
the origins of government occurs in the Aitareya 
Brähmana (1, 14). The gods, at first disunited, 
came to realize that victory over the titans could 
be theirs only if they yielded to Indra, the great 
warrior, and granted him their collective powers. 
The account of the royal coronation in this work 
(vm, 15) contains a theory of kingship that is at 
least a primitive version of the European political 
philosophies which locate the basis of authority in 
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a contract. For a closer approximation to the idea 
of the state's contractual basis we must turn to 
the later Buddhist legends. The functions of the 
royal authority were secularized to a degree un- 
common in the ancient world, and the spheres of 
politics and religion were differentiated (as the 
ksatra-Brahma distinction indicates); yet there 
remained a religious dimension to kingship and an 
aura to the person of the king that impeded the 
development of a concept of contract between the 
king and his people. [See SOCIAL CONTRACT.] 

The texts of this period argue that the primary 
obligation of the king is the preservation of dharma. 
This term, which defies any exact rendition, is used 
to describe the totality of rules and duties, the 
eternal and necessary moral law, truth, and justice. 
It is a category of theology, ethics, and law: The 
central importance of this concept in Indian po- 
litical philosophy expands the boundaries of specu- 
lation to include aspects of human experience 
not generally associated with politics in Western 
thought on the subject. In this conception law is 
ultimately god-given. Dharma stood above the king, 
and the king's failure to preserve the sacred tradi- 
tion must have disastrous consequences. It was the 
function of the power of sanction and coercion 
(danda) to ensure compliance with dharma, and 
the rdjadharma, the dharma of the king, thus 
existed as guarantor of the whole social order with 
its hierarchy of privileges and duties. Behind this 
doctrine lies the belief that it is only the fear of 
punishment that makes men righteous in their 
conduct. 

In the Dharma Sutras, which are condensed 
technical prose works consisting of rules governing 
the broad area of human conduct, the individual 
is still not sharply distinguished from the group. 
Local custom and law are recognized as authorities 
in this age of transition from the tribal community 
to the territorial state. With the systematization of 
usage and tradition in the Sütras, the legitimacy 
of royal power—formerly dependent on priestly 
proclamation—came to be based on the law codes. 
But this in itself did not mean that the king was 
becoming more independent of brahman controls. 
Actually the powers of the king were more rigidly 
defined. Heretical religious beliefs were beginning 
to appear at this time, however, and since there was 
the possibility that competing ethical and religious 
movements would be successful in eliciting the 
support of the king, the prestige and power of the 
ruler continued to expand, and the position of 
the brahmans became increasingly vulnerable. 

This was a turbulent period in Indian history, 
and the capacity to respond effectively to environ- 
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mental challenge must have dictated an adapta- 
bility in the ideological superstructure of the 
nascent state—an allowance, so to speak, for the 
necessity of sin. Symbols of foundation were con- 
tinually invoked. The concept of foundation im- 
plies the possibility of the “artificial” establishment 
of social aggregates. The heroic role thus came to 
be institutionalized: it was the assertive, trans- 
moral role charged with the upholding of honor 
and the protection (by violence if need be) of the 
order of things. And it was kept within bounds by 
its subservience to the higher spiritual power. The 
harmony of the two complementary powers—the 
temporal, or ksatra, and the spiritual, or Brahma, 
ensured the harmony of the world. The former 
(whether represented by Romulus or Varuna) is 
that mysterious potency which is always in an 
equivocal relationship to society. In guarding the 
established order against hostile forces it may be 
necessary to take on characteristics not unlike 
those of the enemy, Authority is transformed into 
naked power. In India the amoral dimension of 
ksatra found its fullest expression in the figure 
of the god Indra, who represented the warrior vir- 
tues, power as well as authority. Indra had the 
right to go above the sacred code when necessary 
for its protection. But purification and compensa- 
tion were always required. This is one reason for 
the importance of the sacrifice in Aryan ideology. 

The most characteristic feature of the sacred is 
its dangerous and Proscriptive property. Intermedi- 
aries are needed to make possible communication 
between the realms of the sacred and the profane, 
Since the forces unleashed in the contact between 


had come to be based on relative ritual purity, The 
two highest castes (brahman priests and ksatriya 
nobility) monopolized duties that required ritual 
purity. The brahmans possessed the right to study 
the scriptures, perform the sacrifice, pursue the 
ascetic life, and “receive gifts,” By the later Vedic 
period they and the ksatriyas had become virtually 
endogamous. The ksatriya ideal that dominated the 
centuries of the Gangetic expansion—personal 
honor and military valor—was tamed with the es- 
tablishment of the territorial state, Protection and 
regulation became the major responsibilities of the 
governing elite. The demand for specialists in the 
techniques of coordination and adaptation grew, 
and the influence of the minister began to chal- 
lenge the traditional status of the knight. The 
needs of the settled community were bringing the 
brahman more directly into political activity: he 
was often the person best qualified for the delibera- 
tive, advisory, and Supervisory roles of the emer- 
gent state. But at the same time the governing 
nobility took unto itself offices and powers that had 
formerly been reserved for the various corporations 
of society and for religious functionaries, The 
ksatriya role had become more specifically political 
—in that secular authorities, with bureaucratic 
instrumentalities at their disposal, regarded them- 
selves as charged with mobilization of social re- 
Sources for the achievement of collective purposes. 
Below these dominant classes were the agricul- 
turalists and herdsmen, traders and artisans (col- 
lectively the vaisya class), and the Stidras, who are 
described as the servants of the other classes of 
society and who were, for all practical purposes, 
beyond the pale of justice, 

Before this class structure had hardened into a 
caste system, it was confronted by the indirect 
challenge of heterodox salvation religions, which 
themselves were Part of an intellectual movement 
reaching back to the seventh century B. c. It is the 
theme of many of the Upanisads that knowledge 
alone—knowledge acquired through meditation— 
can transform the individual, raising him to union 
with the eternal One. In such an argument each 
member of society is equal to every other, in that 
all participate in the divine. By the time of the 


Offered, rather, an alternate way of life, introspec- 
tive and world-renouncing. Buddhism is not the 
expression of active brotherliness; it would be more 


accurate to say that the teaching calls for a retreat 
from intense involvement in social relationships. 
Although not a social philosophy, Buddhism, with 
its greater attention to ethical considerations and 
the role of human volition in determining social 
arrangements, opened new possibilities for political 
speculation. Induction and reason are of greater 
importance because less can be explained as the 
result of divine intervention. By way of Buddhist 
arguments, secularization could be carried further 
than had been possible in orthodox theory, and 
we find, for example, theories assuming the human 
origin of kingship that allow the unambiguous ac- 
ceptance of the contract as the basis of obligation; 
taxes are payment to the king in return for pro- 
tection. The Buddhist view of social evolution pos- 
tulated an idyllic state of nature at the beginning 
of time. Gradual moral decline at length under- 
scored the differences dividing men, and social 
institutions were introduced to cope with the prob- 
lems that arose. To establish order the greatest 
among men was named king and received, in re- 
turn, a portion of the produce. 

As in the Brahmanic literature, punishment 
(danda) is a duty of the king, but it no longer has 
the central position it had in earlier political 
thought. The Buddhist conception of dhamma con- 
notes the supreme principle of righteousness. It is 
closer to Western concepts of virtue than is the 
Brahmanical dharma, which generally has a legal- 
istic ring and is tied to the maintenance of caste 
prerogatives. Furthermore, Buddhism offers more 
in the theory and technique of organization than 
does Brahmanism. The coordination of missionary 
activities, the preservation of Buddhist tradition 
and dhamma, and the supervision of discipline 
were functions of the monastic community known 
as the Sangha. The only distinction recognized 
among the monks was seniority, and resolutions, 
to carry, had to have the consent of all present 
(on rare occasions the majority principle was em- 
ployed). Although it was a self-governing and 
democratic body, the Sangha had no power to 
prescribe new laws that contradicted the precepts 
of the founder. 

In searching for reasons to explain the growing 
influence of such heterodox systems as Buddhism 
and Jainism at this time, we may speculate that 
with the waning of tribal institutions and with the 
appearance of new forms of economic production 
and political organization, the salvation religions 
might be viewed as substitutes for the lost reservoir 
of psychic strength. It is not that a sense of loneli- 
ness or impotence was felt on a conscious level, for 
there is no precise moment when the kinship role 
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is replaced by the occupational role. But before 
expectations, roles, and controls were integrated 
(caste was not yet sufficiently advanced to serve 
this function), the sharpened sense of guilt which 
accompanied the relaxing of clan and tribal au- 
thorities may have produced a tormenting uneasi- 
ness and “self-consciousness.” It remained for the 
new religions to turn this estrangement to positive 
ends. Buddhism encouraged the internalization of 
controls, and this development in itself must have 
helped ease the transition from one type of external 
authority to another—preventing, if we are right in 
our speculation, a greater reliance on arbitrary 
force. 

Also, in the absence of a “correspondence theory” 
which projects political events into the cosmic 
order, such activities are confined to the area of 
human relationships, and political innovation is 
less apt to be discouraged. Despite the explicit goals 
of Buddhism, a consequence of the radical shift in 
cosmological symbolization would conceivably be 
the justification of secular ends as legitimate in 
their own right. A clearly perceived tension between 
sacred and profane could produce either the spirit 
of world renunciation and asceticism or the frank 
acceptance of the contrary demands of the two 
levels of existence. And when salvation became 
more distinctly a private affair, the state was al- 
lowed a freer scope for its activities than was pos- 
sible in the era of brahman supremacy. 

Perhaps most apparent is the opportunity that 
heterodoxy provided the ruling class to free itself 
of priestly influence. The Buddhist emperor Asoka 
(c. 270-232 B.c.) interpreted dhamma broadly so 
that it provided the basis of a civic code that 
amounted to a rejection of the sacrificial cult of the 
brahmans and the inequities it justified, Although 
the policy pronouncements that remain in the form 
of rock and pillar inscriptions indicate that ASoka 
was always careful to avoid antagonizing the priests 
directly, his heterodox sympathies threatened the 
traditional balance of power. When the state com- 
bined Brahma and ksatra in its own authority it 
approached a self-legitimating caesaropapism. Thus 
there existed the opportunity for religion to become 
the instrument of government. In the first “pillar 
edict” we learn that it was sometimes necessary for 
Asoka's religious agents to “persuade” those who 
wandered from the true path. 


Hindu thought 

Portions of the great heroic epic the Mahabharata 
were influenced by Sankhya doctrine—perhaps the 
most important philosophical influence on the de- 
velopment of early Hinduism—before the epic was 
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revised to conform with Vedanta teaching, a sys- 
tem more congenial to the priestly group. The 
atheistic and rationalist Sankhya philosophic sys- 
tem, of ancient origin but outside the Vedic tradi- 
tion, shares certain features with Buddhism, such 
as the belief in the “constant becoming” of the 
world and a conception of life as suffering. But 
the Sankhya of the Mahabharata embraces a con- 
cept of God, who is the expression of the highest 
excellence. Many of the incidents in the Maha- 
bharata refer back to the remote Vedic period, but 
the major brahman modifications and additions 
probably date from the second and first centuries 
B.C. In the most famous section of the work, the 
Bhagavad Gita, Krishna, the divine charioteer of 
the warrior—prince Arjuna, seeks to convince the 
ksatriya of the need to fulfill his caste obligations. 
Arjuna, who had lost conviction in his motives for 
fighting, returns to the battle confident of the im- 
portance of upholding dharma. The Gita offers an 
alternative to the world-renouncing ideal of the 
monk; worldly activity is valued as long as it is not 
motivated by selfish desire. Caste gains in religious 
Significance in such a Philosophy, while simul- 
taneously the promise of salvation is offered to 
every man who leads a life of detachment and 
devotion to God. The ksatriya was always more 
the hero than the achiever, and in this sense the 
ideal depicted in the philosophic poem is not a 
radical departure from the traditional figure of 
the knight. The knight has been civilized and his 


niti, the science of worldly pursuit. We are told 
that at first dharma kept everything in its place, 
but the shadow of greed and lust eventually fell 
across the land. The resultant condition of anarchy 
(matsyanydya, the “law of the fishes“ what we 


virtues decline.” Taxes were considered the king’s 
remuneration for Protecting and furthering the 


interests of his people. But in taxing his subjects 
the king must resemble the subtle leech and the 
gentle cowherd, extracting the necessary revenue 
without destroying initiative. 

The Arthasastra writings. The Mahabharata 
mentions a number of schools of Arthaśāstra doc- 
trine, and the names of previous writers (some as 
early as the fifth century B. c.) agree with those 
found in the Arthasästra of Kautilya. In the earlier 
stages of its history the science of politics was 
termed rajadharma, but when the study was broad- 
ened to include both politics and economics, it 
came to be called arthaSastra. (In treatises which 
emphasize that fear of retribution is the real basis 
of order, the term dandaniti is sometimes em- 
ployed.) Most political thought assumed the exist- 
ence of a monarchical form of government, and 
politics was accordingly defined as the science of 
kingship. The Arthasästra texts were intended as 
guides for the king and his ministers, and they 
included such subjects as public administration, 
economic regulation, foreign policy, techniques of 
warfare, and civil law. The most important of these 
works, and the earliest we have, is the treatise 
generally attributed to Kautilya, the minister of 
the first Mauryan emperor, 

Kautilya is not primarily concerned with broad 
political speculation on the origin and nature of 
the state (India provides no philosophical text that 
can be compared with the major theoretical works 
of Europe), and his originality is not to be found 
in the realm of abstraction. The treatise is, as its 
author explains, a compendium and summary of 
earlier ArthaSastra writings. Of the three ends of 
human life—virtue, wealth, and enjoyment—Kau- 
tilya assigns first importance to wealth, but he is 
always aware of the instrumental value of religion 
and ethical norms in preserving the structure of 
society. He allows the king to determine for him- 
self what shall have the sanction of law, although 
the Vedas are accepted as sources of dharma, and 
Statute law must be compatible with the sacred 
texts. Despite the significance he attaches to the 
role of the king, Kautilya is pragmatic in his ap- 
Proach and would give Priority to that component 
of sovereignty which happens to be of most conse- 
quence at any particular time. In Indian theory 
Sovereignty was usually thought to contain seven 
elements: the king, the ministers, the populace, 
the fort, the treasury, the army, and the ally. (The 
same catalogue may be found in the Kamandakiya, 
the Sukranitisara and the Manu-Smrti. ) The theory, 
in which diplomacy is made an integral part of 
Politics, is intended to show the necessary condi- 
tions for the effective functioning of the state. 


The Arthasastra leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that its author is little concerned with 
ethical considerations. Political expedience had 
been a characteristic of the Arthasàstra tradition, 
and in such works as the Santi Parvan right is 
equated with might in a world in which the 
stronger live upon the weaker. Kautilya usually 
recommends unscrupulous tactics only against 
those who would subvert the social order, and he 
is aware that power, if not restrained in its use, 
can be destructive of itself. The author of the 
ArthaSastra was sensitive to the economic bases 
of power and opposed any decentralizing tendency 
that would weaken the control of the state over 
the economic life of society. Yet the state should 
not seek to eliminate the independent group life 
of the community. The caste structure was ac- 
cepted as long as the general well-being was not 
prejudiced by narrow class prerogatives. The 
ArthaSastra represents an important step in the 
direction of authority based on the interests of all. 
The king was advised to see no interest other than 
the interest of his subjects. However, Kautilya also 
makes clear that prosperity rests on the good will 
of the people and that the power of the state de- 
pends on wealth. This conception of authority must 
necessarily include many functions previously re- 
served to institutions that were not considered 
political, The scope of political authority, then, 
was markedly broadened, and in the literature of 
this period we begin to read such statements as 
“the king is maker of his age.” 

The Nitisära of Kamandaka, usually placed in 
the Gupta period (fourth or fifth century A.D.), is 
essentially an abridgment of the Arthasàstra, al- 
though the later writer neglects a number of sub- 
jects that Kautilya obviously believed of great im- 
portance. Two-thirds of the Kamandakiya Nitisara 
relates to foreign policy and the conduct of 
hostilities. 

All the literature that has been considered thus 
far was produced in northern India, and, except 
for Buddhist writings, in Sanskrit. The contribu- 
tions of Tamil and other south Indian writers are 
now beginning to receive more attention. Perhaps 
the most important work produced in the south 
(broadly contemporaneous with the Nitisara) was 
the Tirukkura] (Kural) of Tiruvalluvar, which also 
owes much to Kautilya. Several Jaina texts can be 
classed among the ArthaSastra writings. Such 
authors as Hemacandra (twelfth century A.D.) 
were willing to allow the ethical standards of their 
religion to inform political life, but generally they 
can be contrasted with authors of Buddhist canoni- 
cal works, who demanded the subordination of 
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politics to ethics and held in contempt the “ksatriya 
science.” 

The last great comprehensive political study of 
the ancient Hindus, the Sukranitisara (probably 
ninth to thirteenth century A.D.), though a smaller 
work than the ArthaSastra, is wider in scope. It is 
as much a moral treatise as it is a political one: 
the great attention to the moral norms necessary 
for regulating conduct prevents a sharp distinction 
between politics and ethics. Probably the dearth 
of comment regarding the origins of state and gov- 
ernment must be taken to mean that the author 
of the text considered the state as having existed 
in some form from earliest time, being the product 
of human needs. Sukra, like Kautilya, is concerned 
with the actual mechanism of government, the 
organization of power, and the theory of empire. 
The usual seven components of sovereignty are 
elaborated, but Sukra introduces an analogy to 
the human body, which has led some students of 
the work to describe it as an organic theory of the 
state. The ministers have an important place in 
this theory; they were to be consulted on all ques- 
tions of policy. Their recommendations must be 
accepted by the king. By the time of Sukra eight 
ministers constituted the standard council. With 
the possible exception of the minister of religion 
and the crown prince, the roster is not greatly 
different from modern cabinets. Public officials 
were to be chosen on the basis of character and 
accomplishment: circumstances of birth were of 
less importance to Sukra than to other theorists. 

The Dharma Sastra writings. Whereas the 
Arthasàstra literature introduces inductive reason- 
ing and a greater realism into political thought, 
the Dharma Sästras are essentially deductive in 
nature. In the first centuries A.D. the prose Dharma 
Sutra texts were reworked in verse form, and the 
social and religious regulations of the orthodox 
brahman culture were systematized. These codes 
are accepted as authentic guides to law, custom, 
and duty. Through the centuries they achieved a 
stature comparable to that of the Vedic hymns, 
although it is not possible to say whether any of 
the law codes were deliberately employed as regu- 
lations backed by coercive sanctions. The Manu- 
Smrti is the oldest and most famous of the Dharma 
Sastras; it is usually regarded as the most authori- 
tative work on Hindu law. In defining sacred law, 
the treatise includes, in addition to the sacred 
tradition, individual conscience and the example 
of virtuous men. Allowance must be made for local 
custom, and past usage must be considered in the 
settling of legal disputes. The king is understood 
to be divinely created and ordained to protect the 
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people from a barbarous state of nature, but the 
absolutism of the European divine right argument 
is not found in the conception. The king embodies 
the virtues of eight deities; his authority is derived 
from the divine nature of his office and the sig- 
nificance of his crucial role in the preservation of 
the social order, as well as from the supernatural 
origin of his person. It goes without saying that 
such characterizations of kingship as we find in 
the Manu-Smyti and the Mahabharata are com- 
patible only with hereditary kingship. Caste dis- 
tinctions are also made the product of divine decree 
as well as the result of social necessity. Brahman 
Superiority is described and justified in the most 
extravagant terms. In the Manu-Smrti and most of 
the law books, punishment increased in severity 
as social status diminished. 

A basic tenet of Hindu political thought was the 
belief that the king must regard himself not as 
the creator of the law but only as its guardian. 
The Narada-Smrti is an exception. In this work 
the royal decree is regarded as legitimate in its 
own right, Perhaps the most authoritarian of 
Indian writers, Narada demands that the king be 
obeyed whether right or wrong in his actions. 
However, from about the third century B.c. there 


social conditions. This awareness can be seen in 
the Dharma Sastra work attributed to Yajnavalkya. 
In that work and in the codes of other legal au- 
thorities it is argued that the edict must harmonize 
with customary and sacred law and that departures 
from the original rajadharma must be carefully 
controlled, Judicial offices were generally to be 
filled by brahmans, since no man could be judged 
by one who was not at least his social equal and 
since the sin involved in the crime must also be 


There existed a regular procedure for appeal from 
lower to higher courts. F 


The political commentary of the Dharma Sastras 


state. In Hindu political theory, diplomacy is con- 
structed on the interrelationships within a group 
of states, all neatly described in terms of their 
probable effect on the fortunes of the home state. 
This theory (mandala) is based on the assumption 
that the king, by nature, aspires to conquest and 
that his neighbor is his enemy. The natural ally 
is the kingdom on the opposite frontier of the 
enemy, 

The Purāņas. The Puranas, compendia of“ 
ancient legends and lore covering a wide variety 
of topics, in their present form belong to the first 
seven or eight centuries A.D. Again we are re- 
minded of the fundamental importance of punish- 
ment in preserving dharma. In these texts, as in 
others, there is no place for the right of resistance. 
The problem of individual rights as opposed to 
the right of the state does not arise in ancient 
Hindu theory—except, possibly, with reference to 
brahman immunities. The king is advised to be 
neither mild nor harsh in dealing with his subjects 
and to exert his authority to bring about their full 
spiritual and material development. If he fulfills 
his duty he is entitled to a sixth part of the merit 
earned by his people. 


Modern thought 


writers go beyond apology and justification and, 
as was true also of earlier theory, there is little 
attention to defenses of the individual against the 
pressures of society. Nor did the centuries of the 
sultanate contribute much to the heritage of Indian 
political Philosophy, except, perhaps, for the area 
of legal theory. In Islamic thought the law, which 
is based on revealed Principles, is the arbiter of 
the struggle which Tages in man’s own soul and 


organized around fundamental Problems of obli- 
gation and the proper Scope and ends of political 


power. The majority of the theorists who supported 
reform legislation or self-govemment based their 
positions on Western ideas, without wishing to 
abandon elements of the Indian tradition. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy (d. 1833) believed that 
the ancient ideals of India could be restored by 
removing “the senseless accretions that had defiled 
[dharma] in later years.” 

G. K. Gokhale (d. 1915) located the roots of 
India’s misfortunes not in foreign imperialism but 
in the traditional society; he described England's 
involvements in India as a “providential arrange- 
ment.” England, he argued, possessed components 
of character—freedom and self. assertion — that 
complemented those of India. These were qualities 
necessary to training for eventual self-government 
within the empire. Toward this end he established, 
in 1905, the Servants of India Society, which 
worked to inspire a commitment to the nation (a 
goal implying the idea of one nationality), to 
organize the political education of the people, and 
to encourage economic development and the im- 
provement of the condition of the depressed classes, 

Gokhale and the moderates, who had dominated 
the Indian National Congress since its inception 
in 1885, confined their political agitation to con- 
stitutional methods, but Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(d. 1920) and his followers proposed civil dis- 
obedience and insisted that political independence 
must precede reform. Although he provided no 
elaborate program of social reconstruction, it was 
Tilak more than any other figure who popularized 
the nationalist movement. This he accomplished 
through a frankly revivalist appeal, which directed 
religious sentiments into a movement with strong 
political ramifications. The restoration of Hindu 
orthodoxy, not liberal and democratic ideals, con- 
stituted his primary objective. 

Gandhism. Mohandas K. Gandhi (d. 1948) is, 
of course, the towering figure of modern Indian 
history and of modern Indian political theory, 
although his thought is often the response to a 
practical need and does not assume the form of 
an elegantly constructed treatise. Gandhi employed 
traditional concepts and symbols but without hesi- 
tation introduced interpretations and ideas foreign 
to Indian culture that evince the importance of 
Western humanism in his approach. He opposed 
Western technology on the grounds that the ma- 
chine civilization brought with it the exploitation 
of men and the concentration of power. Here he 
followed Tolstoi, whose writings, with those of 
Thoreau and others, he studied while in South 
Africa. He described his twenty years there as a 
time of experiment—the trying out of different 
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modes of political action and different types of 
political program. The influence of Gokhale on his 
thought is readily apparent, as is the impact of the 
strand of Indian nationalist political thought rep- 
resented by Tilak. These influences are seen in 
Gandhi's attempt to redirect religious individualism 
and his emphasis on native languages and the 
Swadeshi principle. Swadeshi puts first those duties 
nearest us in space and time: it is “that spirit in 
us which restricts us to the use and service of our 
immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the 
more remote.” Humanity is served through service 
to our neighbor; our understanding of the world 
is only the understanding we have of those with 
whom we live. 

This argument has major economic implica- 
tions: those things produced at home are to be 
preferred. Its extension, the use of the boycott, is 
another legacy of Tilak. According to Gandhi, re- 
construction begins at the local level, and the 
village is the basis of social planning. Village 
activity and an individual's effort and initiative 
are stressed in his writings and speeches, He 
invariably favored small-scale organization and 
the use of simple tools and materials at hand. His 
campaign for the use of only hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloth (khddar) was of central importance 
to the larger program, and it was the spinning 
wheel that Gandhi chose as the symbol of social 
freedom. His ideas on land reform were radical, 
but he did not call for the abolition of private 
property. He hoped, rather, that the propertied 
class could be persuaded to accept the ideal of 
economic equality: the idea of wealth held in trust 
for the poor would make expropriation by legis- 
lative enactment unnecessary. Gandhi argued that 
the accumulation of riches beyond a man’s legiti- 
mate requirements is akin to theft. This additional 
wealth must be used for the welfare of the com- 
munity. Gandhi also insisted on the importance 
of physical labor for everyone—what he called 
bread-labor. Constructive work, which he consid- 
ered an essential part of civil disobedience and 
other political action, included also the removal of 
untouchability (which ranked with the spread of 
khādar as a goal of critical significance to the 
movement), communal unity (here he is closer to 
Gokhale than to Tilak), and basic education 
through the knowledge of a craft. In learning a 
necessary craft the young person not only acquires 
a skill but also intensifies his bonds with the com- 
munity and thus comes to an understanding of 
purposes. 

Gandhian philosophy postulates a universe very 
different from that governed by the law of the fish. 
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History is as much the record of harmonious 
adjustment as it is the story of conflict. The tech- 
nique for adjusting and reconciling differences, a 
method on which Mahatma Gandhis fame must 
ultimately rest, assumes the moral potential of 
the wrongdoer, the possibility of reasonableness 
in the adversary. In his political theory Gandhi 
concentrated on the means of achieving political 
ends to a degree uncommon in the history of 
Western thought. If there is a single theme in his 
philosophy it is that the character of the means 
determines that of the results. As one student of 
Gandhi has remarked, “It is only when means 
themselves are understood to be—and designed to 
be—more than instrumental, to be, in fine, creative, 
that the next step will be taken in the evolve- 
ment of a constructive philosophy of conflict” 
(Bondurant 1958, p. 232). 

The crucial element of this theory is ahimsa— 
“action based on the refusal to do harm.” Ahimsa 
is first mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad as 
one of the five ethical qualities, and it was later 
associated particularly with Jainism. In modern 
India Jainism is strongest in Gandhi’s native Gu- 
jarat. (In medieval India, it should be noted, the 
idea of nonviolence was influential but was never 
taken to mean the proscription of either war or 
capital punishment.) Not only is physical injury 
to be avoided, according to Gandhi, but one’s tactics 
may not even seek to embarrass the adversary. The 
first step in resolving differences is to emphasize 
interests that the parties to the conflict share, or to 
formulate interests that they might conceivably 
share, and to attempt to establish cooperation on 
this basis. Issues must be made as simple as possi- 
ble so that difficulties are not further aggravated 
by misunderstandings. Gandhi believed that there 
were always common purposes, but he did not be- 
lieve that compromise—in which each side makes 
Concessions so as to reach agreement—was the 
means for arriving at these purposes. Only when 
principles were not involved should compromise be 
employed as a technique. Instead of reducing de- 
mands, a program for resolving conflict should aim 
at bringing about a new and higher level of adjust- 
ment which would prove mutually satisfactory. 

Satyagraha (“holding on to truth”) envisages the 
Possibility of conversion, the possibility that a sense 
of justice may be awakened in the Opponent. 
Satyagraha moves from rational persuasion to the 
Stage of suffering (which is intended to encourage 
an openness to rational argument) to the stage of 
what is sometimes called nonviolent coercion. This 
last form, which includes noncooperation and civil 
disobedience, is the final resort when the other 


forms have not succeeded. Civil disobedience, the 
most drastic phase, was understood by Gandhi as 
a higher obedience—obedience to a transcendent 
moral law. It can be a dangerous instrument and 
readily misused; Gandhi always advised great cau- 
tion—as in the instance of the fast, which too 
drastically limits the alternatives available to the 
Opponent and therefore should be undertaken only 
by those disciplined in the methods of satyagraha. 
He wished to distinguish nonviolent forms of re- 
sisting evil, which are usually forms of passive re- 
sistance (and often intent on harassment), from 
satyagraha, which forsakes the courting of injury. 
Fasting, he thought, may easily become a type of 
passive resistance. Yet in'a choice between coward- 
ice and slavery on the one hand and the use of 
violence on the other, Gandhi was unambiguous in 
recommending violence. [See CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

Ahimsa is not the highest good: it is the neces- 
Sary condition of truth. Truth is supreme among 
values. Truth is destroyed by violence, and our in- 
ability to know the truth with absolute certainty 
requires us to be tolerant of those who disagree 
with us. Gandhi has said that satyagraha does not 
permit the use of violence because the absolute 
truth cannot be known by man, and for this reason 
he is not competent to punish others. Here Gandhi 
spoke as a relativist, arguing that loyalty to truth 
rules out fixed modes of thought and action. But it 
can be said that the most sublime truth is the sa- 
credness and unity of life, 

Satyagraha has inspired the mass of the popula- 
tion as few ideas have been able to do. In the move- 
ment led by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan satyagraha 
acquired Muslim overtones, but its objective re- 
mained political independence and social reform. 
Gandhi was reluctant to speculate on the nature of 
a government based on nonviolence, but it is clear 
that the sense of community aroused in the people 
by satyagraha would be the basis of the new polity. 
Democracy, or self-government, meant independ- 
ence of controls—whether those exercised by a 
foreign power or those of a centralized national 
government. The ideals of the anarchist could never 
be fully realized, Gandhi admitted, but state inter- 
vention in the conduct of human affairs could be 
considerably reduced if the democratic state were 
in actual fact a federation of village communities 
in which voluntary associations flourished, rights 
flowed from the fulfillment of obligations, and a 
high degree of self-sufficiency made possible the 
relative autonomy of each village. 

More recently, Vinoba Bhave urged that the 
Coercive power of the state be replaced by direct, 
voluntary action on the Part of the people. The 


Sarvodaya movement, under the leadership of 
Bhave, held that the good of one man is inseparable 
from the good of others; in his efforts to translate 
this idea into an economic reform program, Bhave 
invoked the Gandhian theory of the trusteeship of 
wealth. Millions of acres of land have been turned 
over to landless peasants, but the revolution has 
come “from above” and not as the consequence 
of direct efforts of the people to solve their own 
problems. 

Bhave, like Gandhi before him, insisted that the 
only change that endures is that which rests on the 
conversion of men to principles of truth, selfless- 
ness, and nonviolence—principles which guard 
against the subordination of means to ends and 
which have their dramatic statement in the lives 
and aphorisms of the ancient teachers. 


CHARLES DREKMEIER 


(See also ASIAN SOCIETY, article on SOUTH ASIA; BUD- 
puIsM; Hinduism; and the biography of KavTILya.] 
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or band was important, although there was consid- 
erable variation in size and formal organization. In 
a few regions, such as the Great Basin and the 
northern regions, the bands were small and of 
varying structure, as related family groups com- 
bined for subsistence and social purposes. In more 
favorable regions the local groups might have per- 
manent territories and a lineage organization based 
on unilineal descent and definite residence pat- 
terns, or develop into larger composite bands with 
a central political structure and a feeling of tribal 
unity. In the agricultural regions the tribal groups 
were often relatively sedentary, with a village or 
town organization and a social structure based on 
unilineal descent groups, or clans, and a more cen- 
tralized and powerful religious and political struc- 
ture. In a few regions in the east political confed- 
erations developed among related tribes as a means 
of survival or protection against pressures from 
the European colonists and alien groups. 

Western North America, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, was generally a region of uncentralized 
Societies with autonomous village communities or 
local groups. Sometimes, the village community 
was not a political unit, although usually it had 
a headman or local leader. This is true even of the 
more elaborately organized societies of the North- 
west Coast, where warfare was common and social 
Stratification well developed. Over much of the in- 
termontane region, including the Plateau, the Great 
Basin, and the Pueblo portions of the Southwest, 
there was a generally peaceful ethos and a lack of 
Social differentiation and stratification, Not until 
we reach the lower Colorado River, among the Yu- 
man-speaking peoples and their neighbors, do we 
find strong tribal organization and fully developed 
warfare. 

The region east of the Rocky Mountains, in con- 
trast, was characterized by Politically organized 
tribes with well-developed chieftainship, consider- 
able social stratification, and an emphasis on war 
and raiding. There is some archeological evidence 
for more elaborate sociopolitical structures center- 
ing on platform mounds and earthworks, but their 
focus appears to be primarily religious in character, 
although the archeological remains give evidence of 
extensive trade networks. The Arctic and Subarctic, 
regions lacked extensive political development and 
social stratification, but feuds were common, and 


there was general enmity between the Eskimos 


and adjacent Indian groups. 

In almost all regions of North America there 
were seasonal movements relevant to the food quest 
that brought about new alignments of population 
and interaction with different groups. Frequently 


the local group inhabited a winter village and broke 
up into smaller family or multifamily units during 
the summer or at other seasons. In some regions 
the pattern was reversed, as in the high Plains, 
where bands wintered separately but aggregated 
in a camp circle during the summer months. In 
other areas there was a more complex seasonal 
round. Only the Pueblo (and to a lesser extent the 
southeastern tribes) and the Iroquois and their 
neighbors approximated a pattern of sedentary town 
dwelling. In almost all areas the geographical 
environment, coupled with a primitive technology, 
placed an effective population ceiling on the size 
of the local groups and affected their distribution 
and complexity. Only in a few places was the 
technology sufficiently advanced to free peoples 
from a primary dependence on environmental of- 
ferings and allow them to develop larger popula- 
tions and more complex institutions. 


The regional developments 


With this brief introduction we might now con- 
sider North America region by region, with partic- 
ular reference to the social and Political institutions 
each has developed and with some attention to his- 
torical developments, so far as they are known at 
present. 

The Arctic. The Arctic culture area, which ex- 
tends from Alaska to Greenland across the northern 
tundra, is inhabited by a single group, the Eskimo. 
The Aleutian archipelago was formerly occupied 
by their linguistic and cultural relatives, the Aleuts, 
but relatively few of the latter have survived the 
Processes of acculturation, and little is known about 
their aboriginal institutions. The Eskimo, however, 
are still flourishing and play an active role in new 
development programs in the north. 

The archeological origins of Eskimo culture were 
long sought in northern Asia, but there is growing 
evidence for the culture’s development from meso- 
lithic complexes in the region of southwestern 
Alaska and the Bering Strait. Here Eskimo culture 
went through a number of Stages, involving adap- 
tation both to the resources of the sea and of the 
land. Around one thousand years ago a migration 
of a portion of the Eskimo took place across 
northern Canada to Greenland (Thule Eskimo), 
perhaps following the migrations of the whale, on 
which they largely depended. Later uplifts in the 
central regions forced them either to return or to 


adapt to the severe conditions of the tundra and 
the ice shelf. Those 


tions. More favorable conditions in Alaska and 
parts of Greenland led to greater specializations in 
subsistence and to more complex social institutions. 
However, despite a long history of adjustment to 
differing ecological conditions, there is a generic 
unity to Eskimo life and culture. The boundary be- 
tween Eskimo and Indians, on the other hand, is 
relatively sharp and is maintained by differing pat- 
terns of ecological adjustment and by general 
enmity. 

The distribution of the Eskimo-Aleut languages 
further supports the archeological record. The hy- 
pothesis that Eskimo-Aleut is genetically related to 
Chukchee-Koryak in Siberia suggests the develop- 
ment of Eskimo culture from local origins over a 
long time period. The major division into Aleut and 
Eskimo took place in southwestern Alaska several 
thousand years ago, and Eskimo later separated 
into Yupik, the language spoken in south Alaska 
and on both sides of the Bering Strait, and Inu- 
pik, the language spoken from Norton Sound to 
Greenland, the dialects of which are still mutually 
intelligible for the most part. The relative distinc- 
tiveness of the Eskimo physical type and its resem- 
blances to northeast Asian forms further suggest 
that the Eskimo have developed from local popula- 
tions. Whether they are the most recent migrants 
to the New World, as their geographic position 
would indicate, is not yet clear. 

The Eskimo at the time of contact numbered 
about 60,000—75,000, with an estimated 10,000- 
15,000 Aleuts, who have since been reduced to a 
small fraction of this number. Today there are 
some 35,000-40,000 Eskimo, the bulk of them di- 
vided between Alaska and Greenland, with about 
10,000 Eskimo in the central regions. A few, such 
as the Polar Eskimo, live above the Arctic Circle 
in Greenland, while other groups, such as the 
Pacific Eskimo and the South Greenlanders, are 
accustomed to open water and subarctic conditions. 
There is a further division between coastal and in- 
land Eskimo, a few groups living primarily on cari- 
bou in the Canadian barrens or in Alaska and 
others exploiting both regions seasonally or through 
trading relationships. 

The Eskimo refer to themselves as inuit, “men,” 
and set themselves off from their Indian neighbors 
who occupy the forest zones in the interior. Tribal 
divisions exist only as geographical units of people 
linked by bonds of consanguinity and marriage, 
which are utilized to establish a complex network 
of relationships that facilitate movement and trade 
and maintain a common culture and language over 
wide areas. 

Within the geographical divisions are local groups 
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which are bilaterally organized around kin or fam- 
ily nuclei and which may break up or recombine, 
depending on the season and the available re- 
sources. In the central regions the local group gen- 
erally formed a winter community under the lead- 
ership of some respected person who provided 
advice but had little authority. Certain hunting 
techniques, such as catching seal at their breathing 
holes, required a number of men for greater effi- 
ciency; and there were community patterns for the 
sharing of the catch. 

Inside the local band the elementary or nuclear 
families were the basic units. The husband-wife 
relationship is the most important bond in most 
Eskimo regions, and the spouses have complemen- 
tary roles and duties. In favorable areas, extended 
families might develop through polygamy; patri- 
local residence, or attachment of siblings or affinal 
relatives to the group. The size of the local group 
might vary from twenty-five to thirty at a minimum 
to two hundred or more, but the actual family com- 
position could change from year to year and from 
season to season. 

Within such a community the chief bonds were 
those of kinship. Life expectancy was low, and both 
adoption and infanticide were practiced to provide 
for maintenance and survival of the group. The 
chief means of social control centered on feuding 
and revenge, with satirical sanctions playing an 
important role. As a last resort the community as 
a whole could take action against a nonconformist 
by arranging his execution. Along with kinship re- 
lations there were a number of quasi-kinship exten- 
sions, e.g., seal flipper associations, which involved 
the reciprocal distribution of food and the spouse- 
exchange institutions. In some regions strangers 
who could not establish kin relationships might 
be treated as enemies. 

The kinship systems of the Eskimo, once thought 
to be similar to the modern American—European 
system, are now known to be considerably more 
complex and variable. Thus, instead of a single set 
of cousin terms, there is a great variety of combi- 
nations, some of which have been tentatively cor- 
related with different ecological situations, perhaps 
relating to the density and distribution of local 
groups. Little is known with regard to the Green- 
land communities as yet, but in the Bering Strait 
region, on Nunivak and St. Lawrence Island, a 
more sedentary and denser population is associated 
with incipient patrilineages and a variant of the 
Iroquois—Dakota pattern of kinship terminology. A 
similar development apparently took place among 
the Aleut as well. 

In northern Alaska and the Bering Strait region 
there was a greater development of voluntary as- 
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sociations related to whaling and to the perform- 
ance of rituals and dances. Leadership was also 
more institutionalized, and it centered in part on 
the ownership of boats and ritual paraphernalia. 
In addition to the community leader, who was gen- 
erally selected for his personal qualities and sup- 
ported by his kin group, the shaman, or angakok, 
was also an important figure. He mediated between 
the community and the world of nature. In the 
central regions he might “visit” Sedna, the goddess 
of sea mammals, in times of crisis and persuade 
her to release her “children” for the welfare of the 
community, Where such crises were thought to be 
the result of transgressions, the shaman would ob- 
tain public confessions to placate the offended 
deities. The shaman was also responsible for the 
maintenance of the health of the community, and 
he utilized trance states and suggestion to that end. 

The Eskimo techniques for survival in the Arctic 
regions are well known and do not need to be de- 
scribed in any detail. Within this environment a 
number of ecological adaptations are possible, and 
the Eskimo have exploited most of them. The cen- 
tral regions offer the severest limitations, and the 
Eskimo groupings here are minimal and subject to 
seasonal fluctuation. Incipient divisions into people 
born in summer and those born in winter existed 
in recent times for limited social and ritual pur- 
poses but never developed into effective dual organ- 
ization. In the west, and possibly in Greenland, 
more elaborate social institutions developed. Here 
there was a greater amount of food available, and 
populations were larger and more sedentary. Such 
archeological sites as Ipiutak, at Point Hope, were 
both larger and culturally more complex than 
modern settlements in the same region. 

This raises the question as to whether the mod- 
ern Central Eskimo social organization is a simpli- 
fied version of that developed in Alaska or the basic 
organization on which the latter has developed 
specialized social structures. In broadest historical 
Perspective both processes have probably been op- 
erative. Early Eskimo-Aleut social structure must 
have been relatively simple, if we can judge from 
the situation among the Chukchee and Koryak of 
Siberia, but the greater elaboration of social organ- 
ization in the Bering Strait region may well have 
taken place before the Thule migrations. The ex- 
pansion of the Eskimo across Arctic America ap- 
parently was by small groups and was not con- 
ducive to the retention of more specialized forms 
of social structure. In more ecologically favorable 
localities more elaborate social systems were rede- 
veloped as food resources permitted. Within Eskimo 
Society there is considerable structural regularity, 


but it has a built-in flexibility which has enabled 
it to adapt to some of the severest ecological con- 
ditions under which man lives anywhere. 

The Northwest Coast. The Northwest Coast 
culture area is a rich and complex region extending 
from southern Alaska to northwestern California. 
Like the Eskimo area, much of this region is 
oriented toward the sea. The topography is ex- 
tremely rugged, and the coastal climate, as a result 
of the Japanese Current, is very wet and mild; a 
coniferous forest is characteristic of the whole re- 
gion. Here, in addition to the sea mammals avail- 
able, the annual runs of salmon offered a food sup- 
ply comparable to that produced by agricultural 
technology and allowed in favorable regions both 
a higher population ceiling and the leisure time for 
the development of elaborate ceremonies and a 
unique art. 

The Indians occupying the Northwest Coast 
spoke a variety of languages and had different his- 
torical backgrounds but shared to a considerable 
degree a common culture, In the north the Tlingit 
and Haida were linguistic relatives of the Athabas- 
kan-speaking peoples of the interior, while the 
Tsimshian were Penutian speakers, a superstock 
with many divisions farther south. In the central 
region the Kwakiutl and Nootka, Wakashan speak- 
ers, were linguistically related to the neighboring 
Coastal Salish, who centered on Puget Sound and 
had close relatives in the adjacent Plateau area. 
The Oregon coastal tribes largely spoke languages 
related to Penutian, but there were Athabaskan- 
speaking enclaves along the coast as well. Despite 
this linguistic diversity, the whole region was char- 
acterized by similar cultural patterns, attitudes, and 
values. Even the northwest California tribes, the 
Hupa, Yurok, and Karok, were closer to the North- 
west Coast in culture than to their central Califor- 
nian neighbors, 

The origins of the Northwest Coast peoples and 
the history of their cultural development are not as 
yet well known. The distribution of certain culture 
traits on both sides of the north Pacific suggests 
occasional contacts in earlier periods, and excava- 
tions along the lower Fraser River indicate certain 
early Eskimoan traits, suggesting a northern origin 
for the whaling activities of the Nootka and Makah. 
The initial development of Northwest Coast culture 
patterns is thought to have taken place in the central 
region, with later elaborations in the north. Travel 
in the area is difficult, except by water, and in later 
times there was much trading along the coast as 
well as raids for obtaining slaves and other pur- 
poses. We now know that much of the elaboration 
of art took place in the nineteenth century, after 


the acguisition of iron tools. The fur trade also 
brought prosperity to this region, modifying seri- 
ously the extensive ceremonial exchanges centering 
on the potlatch. But by the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century native life was rapidly disintegrating 
under the combined influence of missionaries, gov- 
ernment agents, and the canning industry. 

The population of the Northwest Coast at the 
time of contact with European explorers is esti- 
mated at around 130,000, with a concentration 
along the coasts and rivers, the hinterland being 
only sporadically utilized. The tribal groups were 
relatively large, but each “tribe” generally was di- 
vided into a number of smaller local groups, each 
of which occupied a village center during the win- 
ter period, with seasonal shifts in residence during 
the rest of the year in accordance with subsistence 
and other activities. Despite the common cultural 
patterns and values, there was considerable varia- 
tion with regard to social structure. The northern 
tribes, the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, were 
organized in terms of matrilineal descent; the 
Kwakiutl and Nootka of the central region were 
essentially bilateral in descent; and the groups 
further south emphasized patrilineal affiliations. In 
all groups, also, there were social divisions: chiefs 
or nobles, commoners and slaves; but except for 
the slaves (who were usually captives taken in 
war), the individuals were ranked on a graded scale 
in terms of birth position and maintained their 
status with the aid of their kinsmen. 

The Tlingit were divided into matrilineal exoga- 
mous moieties called Raven and Wolf (or Eagle), 
which held the whole society together through in- 
termarriage. In addition, there were some 14 local 
groups, each with a general territory and a winter 
village, composed of a number of large permanent 
cedar-plank houses. Each house had its own name 
and crest and belonged to a local segment of one 
of the moieties. The two sets of houses exchanged 
services as well as wives and were the major units 
in the great public exchanges of property and feast- 
ing known as potlatches, which here centered on 
death and mourning. While descent was matri- 
lineal, the house was owned and occupied by a 
group of men related through the female line: this 
was accomplished by sending boys to live with their 
mothers’ brothers at about the age of eight. The 
houses on each side were ranked in importance and 
characterized by the ownership of various crests 
and privileges and by the control of rights to fish- 
ing places, berry patches, and trading activities. 
Each had a house chief, and the chiefs of the most 
important houses in each moiety served as commu- 
nity leaders. Neighboring communities were united 
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in part by intermarriages and by local clan seg- 
ments of the dual divisions, but they would fight 
with one another on occasion. Beyond the local 
group there was no formal political organization 
other than common language and the moiety or- 
ganization. 

Within the village the basic relationships were 
organized in terms of matrilineal kinship and cross- 
cousin marriage. The kinship system was a modi- 
fied Crow type; a man’s closest relationships were 
with his mother’s brother and other lineage mates 
rather than with his father, who belonged to the 
other moiety segment and was treated as an affine. 
Through cross-cousin marriage the two sets of 
households were firmly tied together, and the so- 
cial and ceremonial exchanges were mediated 
through the kinship system. Inheritance and suc- 
cession to office were in the matrilineal line, as was 
authority. However, through avunculocal residence 
the men belonging to the matrilineage were enabled 
to live and work together as a unit and to maintain 
and operate the corporate assets of the household 
and local clan. 

The Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands had a sim- 
ilar, although slightly simpler, social organization. 
The Tsimshian were more complexly organized, in 
that they had four matrilineal phratry groupings, 
each of which was represented in every village, and 
an Iroquois type of kinship system. A few groups 
to the south were also matrilineal in descent, but 
we have relatively little information about them. 

Among the Kwakiutl the social structure was 
formally quite different. Here the village was the 
local unit, the southern Kwakiutl having some 
twenty such “tribelets,” but within the village there 
were smaller bilateral units, called numayma, each 
of which in theory descended from a mythological 
ancestor. These units, averaging around one hun- 
dred members, occupied houses in one section of 
the village and consisted of related families bound 
together by strong social obligations. Originally 
each numaym may have been a separate village 
group, and most marriages were between different 
numayma, although occasionally marriages were 
arranged within the group to conserve wealth or 
enhance prestige. 

Numaym structure is most easily understood as 
a set of status positions, each of which had a name, 
a seat, and a particular rank, as well as being a 
corporate group owning various types of property 
and privileges. When a “position” became vacant 
through the death or retirement of the holder, the 
numaym group could fill it in various ways. Primo- 
geniture was the normal method, but if a woman 
should be in line her brother or husband might 
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in the extended households, a process which facili- 
tated their cooperation in hunting and fishing. Root 
gathering, on the other hand, was the work of 
women. 

The community had a village chief who served 
as leader and adviser and whose main role was to 
maintain peace, both between and within villages. 
He was selected by an assembly composed of all 
married adults, both men and women, and the 
assembly met informally at his house to discuss 
important problems and to achieve consensus. Dur- 
ing the salmon-fishing season, a Salmon Chief, who 
was usually an important shaman, was given power 
to organize the activities relating to the construc- 
tion of the fishing weirs and the First Salmon Cere- 
mony, the most important group ceremony. He also 
supervised the actual fishing procedures, which 
were in the hands of the men, and the distribution 
of the catch to the village as a whole. 

Beyond the village there was no formal political 
organization, but both rivalry and cooperation ex- 
isted in salmon rituals and particularly in the 
Winter Spirit dances. Guardian-spirit vision quests 
were highly developed and participated in by both 
boys and girls. Shamanism depended on successful 
quests, and the resulting powers were used for both 
curing sicknesses and the protection of the commu- 
nity. The major expression of the guardian spirit 
cult came during the winter period, when each vil- 
lage in turn held initiation dances to which other 
villages came as guests. During these ceremonies 
the participants imitated their guardian spirits, par- 
ticularly the bluejay and the owl, and had to be re- 
leased from their Power at the end of the dance. 

In the north, the Salish-speaking Lillooet, Shus- 
wap, and Thompson illustrate the results of long 
contact and interaction with their coastal neigh- 
bors. Here there was greater emphasis on chieftain- 
ship and status differences, and both warfare and 
trade were important. But the local organization 
and subsistence Patterns were not essentially dif- 
ferent. Other tribes, such as the Wishram, were 
trading specialists who utilized their strategic po- 
sition at The Dalles on the Columbia to control 
down-river trade with the Chinook and other coastal 
groups. To the south the Klamath and Modoc illus- 
trate the transition from Plateau life to native Cali- 
fornian culture patterns. Here the acquisition of 
wealth on a broad scale became important, and the 
“rich man” supplanted the peace chief as a dom- 
inant figure. But it was in the east that the major 
changes took place. The introduction of the horse 
via the eastern Shoshone around A.D. 1700 led to 
great changes in material culture and techniques 
of warfare, as well as in band organization and 


leadership, for both the Plateau and northern Great 
Basin tribes. Groups such as the Nez Perce and 
Flathead took over horse culture on a large scale, 
and horses were traded all the way to the coast. 

One interesting development in the central Pla- 
teau region was the organization of intervillage and 
intertribal “task forces” for buffalo hunting and 
trading expeditions, Such “task forces” might in- 
volve a considerable number of families, and they 
would travel large distances to reach their objec- 
tives. Such activities required adequate leadershi p. 
organization, and discipline — characteristics which 
had been developed originally on a local community 
basis and expanded as a result of new opportunities. 

The Great Basin. The Great Basin culture area, 
which encompasses the great semidesert and desert 
interior drainage areas lying between the Sierra 
Nevada and Rocky Mountains and south of the 
Plateau to the Colorado River, was occupied almost 
exclusively by Shoshonean- speaking groups the 
Northern Paiute, the Shoshone, the Southern Pai- 
ute, and the Ute. This is a region of basins and hills, 
bordered by higher mountains, with relatively low 
rainfall except on the higher levels and varied but 
limited flora and fauna. 

The aboriginal population is estimated at 25,000- 
30,000, giving an extremely low density for the 
region as a whole and reflecting the paucity of food 
resources. The poorest areas were in the center— 
here the Nevada Shoshone moved in small family 
groups or microbands from valley to range, the 
women gathering wild grass seeds and roots and 
the men hunting rabbits and other small game. 
Piñon nuts were the prized food, but the harvests 
were erratic and undependable. Rabbit drives and 
occasional antelope drives required cooperation of 
several groups and allowed for temporary interac- 
tion, including social dances, which were important 
in courtship, and shamanistic competitions. 

The Great Basin has been occupied since the end 
of the Pleistocene and is one of the regions in which 
the Desert Culture was developed. Despite the con- 
tinuity in archeological culture type, however, the 
modern Indian populations entered the region rela- 
tively late—around the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In the central regions ecological conditions 
Were so severe as to require a seminomadic exist- 
ence, but on the margins of the Great Basin more 
favorable conditions existed, which enabled a more 
sedentary life and a denser population. Thus the 
Owens Valley Paiute had mountain streams and 
more concentrated food resources, which enabled 
them to live in larger communities, and the North- 
ern Shoshone could exploit the salmon that came 
up the Snake River as well as larger game in the 


nearby mountains. In the south, limited horticul- 
ture in oasis sites enabled the Southern Paiute to 
supplement hunting and gathering. And the intro- 
duction of the horse, noted above, allowed the Ute 
and Eastern Shoshone to move out toward the 
plains and to hunt and raid more effectively. With- 
in the central Great Basin there was a peaceful 
ethos, and there were no sharp boundaries between 
linguistic groups, although there was some conflict 
with neighboring groups along the edges of the 
area. 

The social organization of the Great Basin is in- 
teresting, both in terms of its simplicity and in 
terms of its utilization of marriage to create a kin- 
ship network which spread across language lines 
and formed a communication mechanism that 
aided in survival. Kinship was bilateral and made 
considerable use of self-reciprocal terminology. The 
nuclear family could be self-sufficient on occasion, 
and the division of labor between men and women 
was roughly equal. But families were more often 
united in larger units through various marriage 
practices, particularly for the winter “villages,” 
which were usually located in some sheltered place 
adjacent to wood and water. 

Brother-sister exchange in marriage was wide- 
spread, and along with sororal polygyny and fra- 
ternal polyandry, as well as the sororate and levi- 
rate, provided new bonds for the enlargement and 
continuity of small family groups. In the poorer 
ecological regions, such groups might split up and 
assemble in different combinations seasonally, but 
in a few central localities resources were stable 
enough to allow cross-cousin marriage to develop 
sufficiently to influence the kinship terminology. 
Cross-cousin marriage, if practiced effectively, 
tends to break the kinship network with neighbor- 
ing groups. The Northern Shoshone, under more 
favorable ecological conditions, apparently shifted 
from cross-cousin marriage to pseudo-cross-cousin 
matriage—that is, marriage with a step-cross- 
cousin—and thus maintained a wider integration. 

Although residence patterns were variable, they 
were commonly matrilocal. In groups such as the 
Owens Valley Paiute, where the women came to 
“own” concentrations of wild food plants, matrilocal 
residence gave rise to matrilocal bands, a process 
which very possibly underlies the development of 
matrilineages among the Western Pueblos to the 
south. The introduction of the horse led to the de- 
velopment of larger, more amorphous bands, led 
by a chief, in the eastern portions of the area, but 
in the central part of the region the horse competed 
with the Shoshone for grass seeds and was gen- 
erally killed for food rather than utilized for trans- 
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port. The practice of horticulture had spread from 
the south as far as the Great Salt Lake but retreated 
in the thirteenth century in the face of unfavorable 
climatic changes. Southern Paiute bands were 
larger and more sedentary in areas where horticul- 
ture continued to be feasible. 

The California culture area. Aboriginal Cali- 
fornia, centering on the great central valley drained 
by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, but in- 
cluding the coastal ranges and the Sierra Nevada 
as well as the desert areas to the south, offered a 
great range of ecological environments, and at the 
time of contact was inhabited by approximately 
130,000 Indians speaking a variety of languages 
and dialects. Food resources were variable but 
abundant, the acorn being the major staple, sup- 
plemented by fish, small game, roots, and marine 
resources. As a result, much of the population was 
sedentary or semisedentary, and the local groups 
claimed territories within which they exploited the 
resources and kept out trespassers. 

The peoples of the central valley spoke mainly 
Penutian languages, while most of the groups to 
the north and west spoke variants of Hokan. In 
the southern regions the population was largely 
Shoshonean in speech, continuous with the Great 
Basin, while Yuman-speaking tribes dominated the 
lower Colorado River. (We have noted earlier the 
Athabaskan groups and other groups of northwest- 
ern California who are part of the Northwest Coast 
culture area. ) 

With the exception of the northwestern Califor- 
nia groups and the Yuman-speaking peoples of the 
lower Colorado, who practiced floodwater agricul- 
ture and had a genuine tribal organization, the Cal- 
ifornian groups did not differ greatly in subsistence 
level, social organization, or religious activity. The 
gathering, grinding, leaching, and storing of acorns 
and other plant products was time-consuming but 
relatively simple, and the crop, unlike the pinon 
nuts in the Great Basin, seldom failed. 

The local group normally occupied a permanent 
winter village but occasionally moved around in its 
territory during the other seasons. The average 
size of the group was around one hundred persons, 
and patrilocal residence led to the families being 
related through the male line. In many regions the 
patrilineage became an important descent unit, 
controlling territory and exercising rights in com- 
mon, providing a headman, regulating marriage, 
and owning ritual possessions. 

In a few regions the patrilineal local groups were 
organized into larger moiety structures. Thus the 
Yokuts, in the central valley, were made up of ap- 
proximately fifty local groups, each with its own 
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name, dialect, and territory, and averaging about 
250 persons to a group. There were two patrilineal 
exogamous divisions, the “upstream people” and 
the “downstream people,” each symbolically asso- 
ciated with totemic animals. These two groups, rep- 
resented in each village and family, engaged in 
rivalry and games and mourned for each other's 
dead. There were chiefs from each moiety who 
received presents from the community and were 
expected to give feasts and property to the people. 
This pattern extended to the Miwok and neighbor- 
ing groups. Farther south, some of the Shoshonean- 
speaking tribes were also organized in terms of 
exogamous moieties, with animals such as the 
coyote and the wildcat symbolizing the opposing 
groups. A few groups, such as the Southern Pomo 
and the Wappo, apparently had matrilineal descent 
and a Crow type of kinship system, but most of the 
peoples in the central valley, including the Wintun, 
Miwok, and Yokut, had an Omaha type of kinship 
system, generally associated with patrilineal de- 
scent. Some of the Miwok practiced matrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage, but aboriginal marriage 
Practices did not survive the breakdown of tribal 
cultures incident to missionization and the gold 
tush. The kinship systems of the southern Califor- 
nia Shoshoneans are not known in any detail, but 
the lower Colorado Yuman tribes had patrilineal 
exogamous clans and a distinctive pattern of kin- 
ship. Here there are also political chiefs and a feel- 
ing of tribal solidarity evidenced in wars with the 
Pima and Papago to the east. The coastal tribes 
may have had a distinctive culture, particularly the 
Chumash who occupied the Channel Islands and 
utilized plank canoes, but little remains beyond the 
archeological record and early historical accounts. 

Religion in California centered on a complex 
development of shamanism, but there was some 
development toward a priesthood in the activities 
of secret societies, such as the Kuksu cult in cen- 
tral California and the Toloache cult farther south. 
In the Sierra Nevada region and in southern Cali- 
fornia the annual mourning ceremony symbolically 
re-enacted the cremation rites as kinsmen threw 
goods and clothing on a large fire. In much of 


a religious leader, performing the rituals associ- 
ated with a ceremonial bundle belonging to the 
group. Among the Yuman the song cycles were 
believed to be received via dreams. 

Californian Indians can be view 
spective as having a specialized development of 
subsistence and other cultural practices character- 
istic of the intermontane regions we have been de- 
scribing, and they also Participated to a consider- 
able extent in their peaceful ethos and their lack 


ed in larger per- 


of social differentiation. The greater availability of 
food, once the technology had been established, led 
to more elaborate social systems and religious ac- 
tivities, but cultural achievements—except in bas- 
ketry—never reached the level of the Northwest 
Coast or Pueblo neighbors. Even agriculture was 
never adopted, except in the lower Colorado, al- 
though the pattern of winter rainfall may have 
been the most important factor. 

The Southwest. The Southwest culture area, 
comprising the Colorado plateau and lower desert 
regions of Arizona and New Mexico, and extending 
across the Mexican border, is an area of much 
greater cultural complexity than any of those we 
have so far surveyed. Here is found, in the well- 
known Pueblo culture, the highest cultural devel- 
opment north of Mesoamerica, but on the margins 
and interspersed between the Pueblo groups are 
hunting and gathering cultures, such as the Apache 
tribes and the Upland Yuman, some of whom, like 
the Navajo, have partly adopted agriculture or pas- 
toral activities in more recent times. 

The surviving Pueblo groups live in towns and 
depend primarily on agriculture for subsistence, 
supplemented by hunting and gathering and sheep- 
raising. Despite their essential unity as a cultural 
type they have different archeological backgrounds, 
speak a variety of languages, and show important 
differences in social structure, The Basket Maker- 
Pueblo (Anasazi) archeological tradition developed 
out of the Desert Culture, as did the Mogollon and 
Hohokam cultural traditions to the south. These 
latter cultures were influenced by contacts with 
Mexico, which gradually introduced agriculture 
and techniques of pottery making, along with irri- 
gation techniques that made life in the desert prac- 
tical. The fusion of these culture types in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries gave rise to the 
Western Pueblo. The great drought of A.D. 1276- 
1299, which led to the withdrawal of Pueblo pop- 
ulations from the Mesa Verde and San Juan regions 
of Colorado and northern Arizona, resulted in mi- 
grations both to the western Pueblo regions and to 
the Rio Grande, where the people became the East- 
ern Pueblos, 

The Upland Yuman-speaking tribes of Arizona, 
the Walapai, Havasupai, and Yavapai, are essen- 
tially gathering and hunting peoples who continue 
the Desert Culture of the Great Basin, although 
some groups, such as the Havasupai, have employed 
agriculture to a considerable extent. (The linguisti- 
cally related River Yuman, who developed flood- 
water agriculture along the lower Colorado, have 
been noted in connection with aboriginal Califor- 
nia.) The Athabaskan-speaking peoples of the 
Southwest, the various Apache tribes, and the Nay- 


ajo are relatively late migrants from the north, 
arriving around six hundred years ago and grad- 
ually differentiating into the modem groups. The 
Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache remained 
hunters and gatherers for the most part, while the 
Navajo and Western Apache adopted agriculture 
from their Pueblo neighbors. Later the Navajo and 
Jicarilla also took over sheep raising and pastoral 
activities. Farther south, the Pima and Papago and 
their linguistic relatives in northern Mexico prac- 
ticed irrigated agriculture and lived in villages 
along the streams, or in localities favorable for 
flash-flood farming. The Pima and Papago may be 
the descendants, in part, of the archeologically 
known Hohokam. 

The aboriginal population of the American South- 
west is estimated to be about 100,000 Indians, and 
today the Indian population is even greater, since 
the Navajo have increased about eightfold. This is 
the one region in North America where Indian 
populations were able to preserve considerable por- 
tions of native culture in certain areas, either by 
developing techniques of concealment or by living 
in isolated areas. 

Pueblo social and ceremonial organization is well 
known and needs only brief description, Among 
the Western Pueblo, who speak several unrelated 
languages, descent is uniformly matrilineal and 
residence matrilocal. There is little political devel- 
opment, and the chiefs are primarily priests in 
small theocratic states. The matrilineal clan groups 
own agricultural land and houses and control cere- 
monial power, The women are responsible for the 
household, but the men do much of the agricultural 
work as well as carry out the ceremonial activities. 
The ceremonial calendar is organized in terms of 
a yearly cycle, and the ceremonies are performed 
by secret societies whose membership cuts across 
the clan system, although the “owning” clan pro- 
vides the chief priest and cares for the ritual para- 
phernalia, Both rain- making and curing activities 
are important. 

The Eastern Pueblo, particularly the Tanoan- 
speaking groups on the Rio Grande, utilize irriga- 
tion techniques and are not so dependent on rain- 
fall. The Tewa villages, north of Santa Fe, are 
organized in terms of two patrilineal ceremonial 
divisions, the Summer People and the Winter 
People, who alternate in control of the community. 
The cacique is selected for life and with his as- 
sistants exercises strong political and ceremonial 
control; deviants are forced from the pueblo. There 
are no clans here, and kinship is essentially bilat- 
eral; the extended families are based on bilocal 
residence. While the Tewa are nominally Catholics, 
the native religious system is still maintained. There 
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is considerable emphasis on curing, and the med- 
icine societies are important, along with societies 
concerned with hunting, war, and clowning. 

The Keresan-speaking Pueblo in part bridge these 
differences. The western Keresans are related to the 
Western Pueblo, but the eastern Keresans on the 
Rio Grande and its tributaries have moved in part 
toward the Tewa type of kinship pattern. Here a 
combination of ecological factors and historical 
factors, including forced migration and forced ac- 
culturation under the Spanish, has resulted in basic 
differences in social organization and social control, 
while other culture patterns have remained very 
similar, if not identical. 

The various Apache tribes, along with the Navajo, 
show considerable variation in social structure and 
ceremonial organization. The Chiricahua and Mes- 
calero were organized in large bands, under the 
control of headmen, some of whom became famous 
war leaders in the struggles against the U.S, Army. 
Each band was further divided into local groups 
composed of several matrilocal extended families 
under the leadership of a prominent man. The 
Navajo and Western Apache were organized in 
terms of matrilineal descent, and their clans were 
grouped into phratries. They had some control of 
agricultural lands. The Jicarilla Apache had dual 
ceremonial divisions that participated in races and 
games. Kinship was generally bilateral, although 
there was considerable variation in detail. The 
Apache ceremonial system centered on the girls’ 
puberty rite, which was accompanied by the danc- 
ing of masked spirits. Among the Navajo these 
rituals were greatly elaborated in a series of cere- 
monial chants which combined myths, rituals, and 
sandpaintings to effect cures and harmony. Polit- 
ical centralization was not achieved among any of 
the southern Athabaskan tribes, although with the 
advent of the horse they became famous raiders 
and warriors until they were defeated and placed 
on reservations. 

The Pima and the Papago, along with their neigh- 
bors and linguistic relatives to the south, occupy 
the deserts of southern Arizona and northern Mex- 
ico and subsist by irrigated farming and hunting 
and gathering. The two groups are closely related 
culturally and linguistically. Both were divided into 
patrilineal moieties which had ceremonial functions 
but did not regulate marriage. The Pima and Pa- 
pago also had patrilineal clans, but in recent times 
these have had few functions. In the Spanish pe- 
riod the Pima had a tribal organization, with a head 
chief selected by the village chiefs, but the Papago 
village units were autonomous, with a headman 
assisted by a council of adult males. Harvest festi- 
vals were held periodically, and the Papago had a 
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summer rain ceremony which centered on the 
drinking of saguaro cactus wine. 

The development, under the stimulus of contacts 
from the south, of sedentary living in permanent 
villages was an important accomplishment, and 
Pueblo culture has shown a vitality even to the 
present. But it has been limited to areas where 
water was available and corn, beans, and squash 
could grow. Some communities have been in the 
same locality since before Spanish penetration. The 
advent of Athabaskan nomads from the north and 
other invaders disturbed the peaceful character of 
Pueblo life, but a portion of the Athabaskan-speak- 
ing groups, notably the Navajo and the Western 
Apache, became farmers and pastoralists and 
adapted Pueblo social structure and ceremony to 
their own needs and patterns, Today these groups 
are further adapting to Western ways but are still 
maintaining their individuality. 

The Plains, The Great Plains were occupied by 
Indian tribes who had developed a distinctive cul- 
ture, centered on large-scale bison hunting and 
warfare. The most typical tribes in the High Plains 
were seminomadic, but the tribal groups in the 
prairie Plains to the east divided their time between 
horticulture and hunting and resided in relatively 
Permanent earthlodge villages along streams. The 
Plains culture area usually is extended to cover 
both of these regions, but the differences in social 
Structure make it important to treat them as sep- 
arate areas. 

The High Plains were early occupied by post- 
Pleistocene large-game hunters, but, by the time of 
Coronados expedition, 1540-1542, the area was 
only sparsely occupied by foot nomads who fol- 


plains raiding and warfare. 
The High Plains. 


Pied by some dozen tribes who ranged the short 


war and raiding, and the annual performance of 
the Sun Dance and other tribal ceremonies. In the 
north and center were the Algonkian-speaking 
Blackfoot confederacy, and the Gros Ventre, Arap- 
aho, and Cheyenne, as well as the Siouan-speaking 
Assiniboin, Crow, and Teton Dakota. In the south 
were the Kiowa and Kkiowa-Apache, and the Sho- 
shonean-speaking Comanche. 

All of the typical tribes were divided into a series 
of bands which camped and hunted independently 
for much of the year but which came together 
during the late spring or summer in the form of a 
tribal camp circle. The bands ranged in size from 
150 to 500 persons and varied in composition, De- 
scent was bilateral, although rules of residence 
were often matrilocal, thus creating matrilocal ex- 
tended family units within the bands. Change of 
band affiliation was possible. The tribal organiza- 
tion came into operation during the summer 
months. Each band had its position in the circle, 
and a political organization of selected chiefs set 
up its lodge within the circle. Warrior or military 
Societies drew their membership from all the bands, 
and ritual bundles and their keepers had special 
positions. One warrior society was usually selected 
as the camp police, acting as the enforcement 
agency for the council of chiefs, Their main task 
Was to organize and police the communal hunts, 
where violation of the rules might endanger the 
community food supply. On these occasions they 
might whip offenders and destroy their lodges and 
other property. 

The oscillation between band and camp circle 
was closely related to the habits of the buffalo. 
During the fall and winter the large herds broke 
up into small groups and Scattered widely, seeking 
shelter and forage. The Plains populations did like- 
wise in order to survive the winter. With the com- 
ing of spring the buffalo came together in larger 
numbers for the mating season. The horse made 
communal hunting much more effective and en- 
abled larger tribal aggregations during the summer. 

The patterns of warfare and raiding in the Plains 
were also important factors in the size of the groups. 
Tribes had to maintain control over hunting areas 
in order to survive, and smaller groups often estab- 
lished symbiotic relations with larger groups, as 
when the Kiowa-Apache became a band in the 
Kiowa tribal camp circle, or the Sarsi joined the 


later life on the Plains and were normally secured 
by trade or by raiding. Status was acquired through 
Successful raiding and personal combat. 

Within the tribe and band, kinship was impor- 
tant and widely extended. The Kinship terminology 


was bilateral and classificatory, with cousins being 
classed as siblings for the most part. The High 
Plains tribes were organized in terms of gener- 
ations, and relatives, especially “brothers,” had im- 
portant responsibilities for aid and support. Mar- 
riages were contracted outside the range of known 
kinship and were generally arranged by the family 
groups. Although variable, residence was often 
taken up with the wife's parents or other relatives, 
since an extended family was more effective than 
a nuclear family in subsistence activities and pro- 
tection from raids. 

The unity of the tribe was represented by a set 
of sacred symbols and the performance of tribal 
rituals as well as in the political activities and the 
kinship network. The Cheyenne, for example, had 
four sacred medicine arrows, which were symbol- 
ically associated with the tribal welfare. A murder 
within the tribe polluted the arrows and they had 
to be cleansed and renewed by the keeper in a spe- 
cial ceremony. The Sun Dance ritual not only dram- 
atized tribal values and activities but was also con- 
cerned with the fertility of the buffalo, on which 
so much depended. 

The Prairie Plains. The Prairie Plains area 
(the Missouri River region and extending into Illi- 
nois, southern Wisconsin, and northern Indiana) 
was occupied by a number of semisedentary tribes 
who lived in permanent villages and depended pri- 
marily on horticulture, with hunting of secondary 
importance. These groups were organized in much 
more complex fashion than were the High Plains 
tribes. Thus the Central Siouans—the Omaha and 
their neighbors in the lower Missouri region—were 
organized in terms of patrilineal clans grouped into 
exogamous moieties. These clans had corporate 
functions in connection with political and ritual 
positions, and the dual divisions were symbolically 
associated with various aspects of nature. In addi- 
tion, there were societies centering on war and 
curing, some of which were age-graded. All were 
involved in the calendric tribal ceremonies. The 
residence pattern in the earthlodge villages, how- 
ever, was matrilocal. The women of the lodge culti- 
vated gardens in the bottom lands. But after the 
planting season, the able-bodied members went on 
a communal hunt in which they utilized the camp 
circle, with each clan having a special position and 
the camp circle reflecting the moiety grouping 
through patrilocal residence. 

Farther north, the Hidatsa and Mandan and the 
Caddoan-speaking Pawnee and Arikara were or. 
ganized for the most part in terms of matrilineal 
descent and matrilocal residence. The Hidatsa and 
Mandan, Siouan-speaking groups, were also divided 
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into dual divisions which were less well developed, 
and residence in the earthlodges was matrilocal. 
The Crow, in the northern High Plains, represents 
an offshoot from the Hidatsa villages in precontact 
times who became completely nomadic and gave 
up agriculture, except for the ceremonial planting 
of tobacco. 

Farther east, the Central Algonkian-speaking 
tribes—the Fox, Sauk, Illinois, Potawatomi, Miami, 
Shawnee, and others—developed a social structure 
very similar to that of the Central Siouans, although 
not so highly elaborated. Here the populations were 
early disrupted by Iroquois raids and by the pres- 
sures of the fur trade, and life was less sedentary 
and secure. 

The kinship systems of the Prairie Plains tribes 
were organized in terms of the lineage pattern, 
with the patrilineal groups having Omaha-type sys- 
tems and the matrilineal groups having a Crow 
type. This type of system is consonant with uni- 
lineal descent and is related to the corporate char- 
acter of the clan system, since groups of relatives 
are classed together in terms of the clan and have 
common duties and responsibilities. 

This brief comparison indicates that the social 
structures of the two regions contrast at almost 
every point and reflect, in part at least, the ecolog- 
ical adjustments which have been made. The social 
structures of the Prairie Plains are more highly 
specialized and developed, and they are organized 
for stability and continuity over time. The High 
Plains tribes, on the other hand, have a much more 
flexible structure, based on generation rather than 
‘on descent, which is more adapted to the uncertain 
conditions of Plains life. We know that many of 
the High Plains groups are recent migrants into the 
area, and it is evident that tribes with different 
social structures have come to conform to a com- 
mon type. In the case of groups such as the Crow, 
we find that they are halfway between their Hidatsa 
relatives and their High Plains neighbors, and they 
illustrate the way in which a specialized social 
structure is remodeled to meet the new social and 
ecological conditions which require greater flexi- 
bility for survival of the society. On the other hand, 
groups coming out of the Great Basin into the High 
Plains, such as the Comanche and the Wind River 
Shoshone, had to strengthen their tribal structure 
to maintain their positions among the tribes already 
there. 

The eastern culture areas. The Indian tribes 
occupying the forested regions of eastern North 
America show considerable cultural variation, but 
much less than the variation noted for western 
North America. About half the aboriginal popula- 
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tion resided in the east, if we include the Plains 
populations, and this is the region first colonized 
by the French and English. Three centuries and 
more of contact resulted in most of the Indians 
being killed off, driven out, or removed to western 
reservations, so that only remnants remain today 
in their original habitat. 

Modern archeology shows the extension of Clovis 
and some other large-game hunting traditions into 
this region, following the melting of the ice sheets. 
This early period was followed by a long Archaic 
Period, in which adaptation to the new forest con- 
ditions was established, including the utilization 
of acorns, wild plants, and mussels and fish. The 
introduction of agriculture was slow, but it led to 
an increase in population and archeological cul- 
tures, such as Adena, Hopewell, and Middle Mis- 
sissippi, with elaborate earthworks and art styles 
reminiscent of Middle America. 

The Indians of the region spoke a variety of 
languages—Algonkian in the north, Iroquoian in 
the central areas, and Muskogean and Siouan in 
the south and east, along with some groups not 
yet classified. Recent evidence that Algonkian is 
genetically related to Muskogean and the Gulf 
languages, along with the probability that Siouan 
and Iroquoian belong together and are distantly 
related to Muskogean, suggests a common lin- 
guistic basis for the general cultural unity of the 
whole region. 


inhabited by Algonkian-speaking groups who de- 
pended on hunting and fishing in much the same 
manner as their Athabaskan-speaking neighbors to 


Northeastern Algonkians, and include the Mon- 


watomi, who resided near the northern Great Lakes 
and were later forced west and south under pres- 
Sures from the fur trade and the Iroquois raids. 
The Northeastern Algonkians numbered about 
60,000, the Ojibwa comprising half of this total, 
with the population density increasing from north 
to south in terms of the ecology. 

All of these groups were organized in small 
bands which resided together during the summer 
but which often broke up into family groups during 
the winter. The Naskapi, on the edge of the Labra- 
dor barren grounds, hunted the migratory caribou 
during the summer and depended on small game 
and fish during the winter. The Montagnais to the 
south divided the forested region into “family hunt- 
ing territories,” each of which was utilized by two 
or three related families during the winter and 
guarded by rules of trespass and conservation. This 
system, earlier believed to be aboriginal, is now 
thought to be a reaction to the fur trade. 

Within the small bands, which were under the 
leadership of a headman, kinship was bilateral 
and cross-cousin marriage was practiced, although 
in later times Catholic acculturation caused its 
partial abandonment in many groups. The kin- 
ship system is in accordance with these marriage 
Practices, indicating a considerable period of de- 
velopment. 

The northern Ojibwa show a similar kinship 
base and also practice cross-cousin marriage, but 


orate clan system, Supported by more abundant 
food resources and a greater population density. 
The Potawatomi, close linguistic relatives, show a 
clear shift from this pattern to the Central Algon- 


9 


the Ojibwa who moved onto the Plains developed a 
Plains pattern of social organization and kinship, 
giving up both the clan organization and cross- 
cousin marriage. 

Political organization was little developed in this 
area, and the tribal chiefs were largely the creation 
of white administrators, Warfare was relatively 
rare and there is some evidence that the popula- 


the Iroquois and other groups farther south. Re- 
ligion was simple, being based on shamanism. 


Animals were believed to be controlled by deities 
who had them in their charge and might withdraw 
them if taboos and customs were violated. 

The Northeast. The tribes of the Iroguois con- 
federacy, along with the Huron, Erie, and other 
Iroguoian groups, occupied the Lake Ontario re- 
gion, thus separating the Central Algonkians who 
expanded southward from the western Great Lakes 
and the Eastern Algonkian tribes who occupied the 
coastal regions from the St. Lawrence River south 
to the Chesapeake Bay. The conflicts between the 
Iroquois and the Algonkians, aided and abetted by 
English and French rivalries, played an important 
role in New World politics and did not cease until 
after the colonies became independent in 1776. 

The Iroquois proper—the Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca—occupied the 
Finger Lakes region in upper New York State and 
are perhaps the best-known tribes of American 
Indians. When first discovered they were as far 
north as the St. Lawrence, but archeological re- 
search has demonstrated a long period of develop- 
ment in their historic homeland. The Iroquois never 
numbered more than a few thousand, but their 
skill in warfare and their abilities in political or- 
ganization led to their control of the whole region 
south of the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio 
River. 

The Iroquois were organized in matrilineal exog- 
amous clans which were grouped into dual divi- 
sions for political and ceremonial purposes. In the 
early historic period each clan segment, or lineage, 
lived in a longhouse, with the husbands joining 
their wives at marriage. Women were responsible 
for most of the agricultural activities, while the 
men did the hunting and went on raids or to war. 
The villages were relatively small and moved peri- 
odically as the soil became exhausted. 

Sometime around a.p. 1600 the Iroquois tribes 
established a confederation on the model of their 
tribal councils. The confederation operated with a 
council composed of fifty chiefs, or sachems, drawn 
unevenly from the five tribes, with each position 
being hereditary within a particular lineage. These 
chiefs were always male, but they were selected 
by the women of the controlling lineage and con- 
firmed by the moiety and tribe before installation. 
The council of the League of the Iroquois was 
primarily concerned with external affairs, such as 
war and peace and treaties with the Europeans. 
Each tribe had its own council for internal affairs. 
The decisions of the council were arrived at by 
consensus, after much oratory and debate, since 
the League could act only when the members were 
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unanimous. The confederation foundered when it 
was unable to agree on whether to support their 
British allies or the Americans in the Revolutionary 
War, and some fied to Canada after the British 
defeat, where they still reside. 

The Iroquois held a number of major religious 
ceremonies which were calendrical and concerned 
with agriculture, various wild crops, the curing of 
illness, and thanksgiving for the new year. The 
organization of the League was not concerned with 
religious rituals, with the exception of the con- 
dolence ceremony on the death of a sachem, which 
was conducted by the opposite moiety, and the 
ritual of installation for a new member. In the 
period of disorganization following the Revolution- 
ary War and the defeat of Iroquois forces, a new 
religious movement arose, called the Handsome 
Lake religion, after its founder. Today this is the 
longhouse religion of the pagan Iroquois, which is 
preserved on their various reservations and main- 
tains Iroquois values in the face of general accul- 
turation. 

The tribes to the west of the Iroquois, including 
their linguistic relatives the Huron, were largely 
decimated in wars for control of the fur trade or 
forced to take refuge in areas beyond Lake Michi- 
gan. We have noted the Central Algonkian-speak- 
ing tribes in connection with the prairie Plains. 
All practiced some agriculture and were divided 
into patrilineal clans and ceremonial moieties, for 
the most part. There is some evidence, as for the 
Potawatomi, that several of these tribes once had 
a social organization similar to that of the northern 
Ojibwa, based on cross-cousin marriage and a 
simple clan system. The increased population 
brought about by better conditions for agriculture 
and the need for protection against raids led to the 
development of a more complex social structure 
based on corporate lineages and an Omaha kin- 
ship system, similar to that of their Central Siouan 
neighbors. Here there was considerable interaction 
and borrowing, but the two developments are 
partly independent. 

The Eastern Algonkians had much in common, 
culturally, but they ranged from the Micmac, 
Penobscot, and Abnaki, who were primarily de- 
pendent upon hunting and fishing, through the 
Massachusetts and other southern New England 
tribes, who practiced maize agriculture to some 
extent, to the Delaware and Powhatan groups in 
the Chesapeake Bay region, who were intensive 
agriculturalists. The northern tribes had a social 
organization much like that of the Northeastern 
Algonkians, although the bands were somewhat 
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larger and had a greater emphasis on patrilocality, 
particularly with regard to the family hunting ter- 
ritory groups. The southern New England tribes 
appear briefly in the early historic accounts, but 
were wiped out by newly introduced diseases before 
their social organization could be investigated. 
Farther south, the Delaware and Powhatan con- 
federacy had matrilineal emphases, a reflection of 
their position on the margins of the Southeast, 
but they also had hunting territories. 

The Southeast. The tribes of the Southeast 
occupied a solid block of territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Ohio. In general, they 
conformed to a single culture type, although the 
Calusa and other groups in Florida and the coastal 
tribes west of the Mississippi were nonagricultural 
and varied considerably from the central groups. 
The Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole, 
along with the Natchez, spoke Muskogean, as 
probably did the now extinct Calusa, while the 
Cherokee and Tuscarora spoke Iroquoian, and the 
Yuchi and Tutelo spoke Siouan. The Muskogean- 
speaking tribes participated in the development of 
the middle Mississippi cultural tradition and ex- 
panded into the Southeast about a century or two 
before De Soto. Most of these tribes divided their 
subsistence activities between agriculture and 
hunting, and they had developed fairly large popu- 
lations. Thus the Creeks numbered about 20,000, 
the Seminole 5,000, the Choctaw 15,000, the 
Chickasaw 5,000, and the Cherokee about 25,000, 
with smaller numbers for marginal groups. 

The population of each tribe resided in “towns” 
organized around a ceremonial square. The house- 
holds were scattered among the agricultural plots 
rather than being concentrated around the center. 
Each town had a civil chief and a war chief, and 
this pattern was repeated for the larger groupings 
into districts and tribes. In some tribes there was 
a further division of the towns into “red” towns, 
associated with war, and “white” towns, associated 
with peace, Each tribe had a system of social 
classes as well—chiefs, honored men, warriors, 
and commoners, the last not active in war. 

The social structure of the major tribes con- 
formed to a common pattern, based on matrilineal 
descent and matrilocal residence. Each tribe was 
composed of a number of matrilineal clans, usually 
named after animals or birds, which were further 
grouped into phratries or moieties. Thus the Choc- 
taw originally had their clans grouped into two 
great matrilineal moieties, which were exogamous, 
and the Creek had an even more complicated sys- 
tem. The kinship systems were all of the matri- 
lineal lineage, or Crow type, with extensions based 


on the clan. In each town the households were 
occupied by an extended family based on matri- 
local residence, the husband coming to live in a 
residence adjacent to his wife’s relatives. The 
women of the household cultivated gardens in 
common and gathered fruits and nuts, while the 
men hunted or went to war. 

A number of marginal groups developed variant 
structures on this basic pattern. Thus the Yuchi 
had a division of the men into two patrilineal so- 
cieties, “chiefs” and “warriors,” which crosscut the 
clan system. These societies were symbolically 
associated with “peace” and “war” respectively, 
and they were important in both ceremonial and 
political life. The Natchez had developed a more 
complex pattern of social stratification and mar- 
riage, as well as a theocratic political system. How- 
ever, few Natchez survived the French period, 
and we know little as to the details of how their 
social system actually worked. For the Calusa of 
southern Florida, a fairly large but nonagricul- 
tural group, there is evidence from the Spanish 
records of a stratified society with elaborate re- 
ligious activities; this appears to have a different 
archeological history. 

Everywhere there were similar ceremonial sys- 
tems, centering on rituals in the town square and 
culminating in the harvest festival and beginning 
of the new year. In addition to a variety of shaman- 
istic performers, there was a class of “fasting 
men,” or doctors, who had regular instruction in 
schools and who both cured individuals and pro- 
tected the community against witches and other 
supernatural dangers. In the town rituals the social 
position of the various classes and groups was 
symbolically expressed, and tribal welfare was 
emphasized. 

There was a dual pattern of chieftainship, with 
a civil or peace chief who was generally chosen 
from the same clan as his predecessor, and a war 
chief, who might also come from a designated 
clan. Each had a staff of assistants, The civil chief 
was responsible for town affairs and the settlement 
of legal disputes, and the war chief was responsible 
for taking charge when war was decided by the 
council. War was carried out with much ritual, 
and captives were sometimes burned or enslaved. 

Because of their location between the French, 
Spanish, and English colonies, the southeastern 
tribes were subject to intense pressures in the 
eighteenth century and were forced to organize 
more effectively or face extinction. Under the lead- 
ership of the Creek towns, a confederacy was 
formed which ultimately included every major 
tribe in the Southeast, and for a while it was able 


to act as a unit against the Europeans. But with 
the retirement of the French and Spaniards the 
newly established United States, under President 
Andrew Jackson, began the task of removing all 
the southeastern tribes to Indian Territory, begin- 
ning with the Choctaw in 1832. 

In Indian Territory, the Five Civilized Tribes, 
as the Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, and 
Seminole were called, made remarkable progress 
under the guidance of Indian agents, missionaries, 
and army officers, despite all the difficulties and 
tragedies incident to removal and the later Civil 
War. Ultimately their lands were allotted, and they 
became citizens in the new state of Oklahoma. 
However, a few conservative groups still maintain 
their language and certain traditional customs, and 
different groups participate in the Pan-Indian 
movement, which centers on powwows and social 
dances. 


Summary and conclusions 


This brief survey of cultural patterns and social 
organization in various regions of North America 
indicates that their development is much more 
complex than is generally realized. It also suggests 
that modern social anthropology has developed 
methods which make possible a more adequate 
synthesis and interpretation of North American 
society and culture than we now possess. It has 
done so not by rejecting the work of earlier students 
interested in culture history and process but by 
combining their historical and processual interests 
with the structural-functional approach of modern 
social anthropology. Ultimately it should be pos- 
sible to extend this type of analysis to the whole 
of the New World and present a reconstruction of 
culture history that will be satisfying to both his- 
torians and social scientists. 

Lewis H. Morgan, the pioneer student of Ameri- 
can Indian social organization, concluded that all 
Indians had similar social systems and were at the 
same stage of evolutionary development. But he 
was able to survey only the tribes east of the Rocky 
Mountains and thus had a very inadequate sample. 
Franz Boas and his students rejected Morgan's 
evolutionary stages and emphasized diffusion and 
borrowing as the major processes in culture build- 
ing. But in doing so they broke culture into units, 
rather than treating it as a functional system, and 
the resulting reconstructions of culture history on 
the basis of trait distributions turned out to be too 
simple. [See Boas; Morcan, LEWIS HENRY.] 

Over fifty years ago, Edward Sapir, in Time 
Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: A 
Study in Method (1916), outlined the procedures 
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for reconstructing culture history, but their imple- 
mentation required both the collection of new data 
from archeology, ethnology, and linguistics and 
the development of new methods and techniques, 
as well as a more modern point of view. Social 
anthropology, by initially concentrating on social 
structures and their functions, and by looking at 
them as adaptive systems, has developed a more 
adequate basis for comparison, both synchronically 
and over time, This method of controlled compari- 
son, as | have called it, utilizes the archeological 
record, the linguistic relationships, the historical 
accounts, and the ethnographic data to evaluate 
the similarities and differences which are found 
by comparison and to isolate the factors, ecological 
or social, which may be involved. As the frame of 
comparison becomes more precise, so do the con- 
clusions. [See SAPIR.] 

The summary account presented above includes 
mainly the ingredients for a new synthesis and 
interpretation of American Indian society and cul- 
ture, but it also foreshadows some of the results. 
One important factor has been the growing recog- 
nition of the significance of the environment with 
regard to cultural development. American anthro- 
pologists, led by Boas, had rejected environmental 
determinism in its extreme forms and came to 
view the environment as essentially neutral, con- 
sidering the coincidences of geographical area and 
culture type to be primarily the results of the cul- 
tural processes of diffusion and borrowing. The 
modern view of ecology, which presents society, 
technology, and the environment in dynamic inter- 
action, has had important consequences for social 
anthropology in emphasizing the processes of social 
and cultural adaptation and in setting limits to 
population size and density. In almost every area 
we have surveyed, the ecological factors have 
played a significant role, both directly and through 
their effects on population. But it is also important 
to note that societies at different levels of cultural 
complexity have different relationships with the 
environment. 

The Athabaskan-speaking peoples offer an op- 
portunity to illustrate the possibilities of the 
methods of comparison and points of view we 
have been discussing. From their western Sub- 
arctic base in interior Alaska and northwestern 
Canada, which almost certainly represents their 
homeland in North America, they have migrated 
at determinable times to the adjacent Northwest 
Coast, to northwest California and the Oregon 
coast, to the High Plains, and to the Southwest. 
In each of these regions, including their homeland, 
they have developed new adaptations and have 
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interacted with their neighbors to produce new 
social and cultural forms. Here we can compare 
peoples with similar social and cultural institutions 
going into different ecological conditions. Con- 
versely, a close comparison of peoples moving into 
a relatively uniform ecological area, such as the 
High Plains, illustrates what happens when groups 
with different social systems and cultural patterns 
enter into interaction in a similar environment. 
In such situations we have some approximation 
of experimental conditions, and from them we can 
develop hypotheses to test elsewhere. 

Our knowledge about social structures can also 
be further developed, both by seeing how they 
change under new conditions and by noting the 
degree to which variant types can achieve the same 
ends. Social structures have tasks to perform and 
they change in predictable ways. Unlike culture 
patterns, there seem to be a limited number of 
stable forms of social structure, although there 
may be considerable latitude in their operation. 
Here we can learn a great deal by studying what 
has happened to American Indian societies as they 
have been placed on reservations or have partially 
merged with white society. The great amount of 
documentary data available in the various archives 
of Canada and the United States is just beginning 


to be possible to present hypotheses as to the nature 


stage of evolution 
development, although he had to reduce the Abies 
to an Iroquois-style confederacy to do so. He like- 


wise thought that the stages of savagery, barba- 
rism, and civilization were connected with one 
another “in a natural as well as necessary se- 
quence of progress” and that this sequence was 
historically true as well. But he also made an im- 
portant distinction between social evolution and 
cultural evolution, although they were interrelated 
in his grand scheme. Social evolution was con- 
cerned with domestic institutions that express the 
growth of certain ideas and passions and unfold 
in a certain order, whereas cultural evolution was 
concerned with the great sequence of inventions 
and discoveries that were cumulative and progres- 
sive, and ultimately led to modern civilization. 

The summary data presented above confirms 
the views of most anthropologists that Morgan’s 
conception of necessary sequences is erroneous. 
But anthropologists are more interested than ever 
in social and cultural development and its possible 
regularities. Archeologists find V. Gordon Childe’s 
reformulation of archeological stages and cultural 
revolutions useful and stimulating, although the 
evidence from both Mexico and the Southwest indi- 
cating that the domestication of food plants took 
some 1,500 years to become effective does not 
sound particularly revolutionary. 

The data do suggest, however, that social sys- 
tems are quite sensitive to new conditions of vari- 
ous types and that it may be possible to generalize 
these changes in more satisfactory form. Thus 
G. P. Murdock, in a preliminary survey of “North 
American Social Organization,” concluded that 
che North American Indians are basically 
characterized by social systems of bilateral type 
and have acquired unilinear systems only here and 
there, not through any single evolutionary process 
nor through successive waves of diffusion, but 
independently in widely separated regions in re- 
sponse to peculiarly favorable local conditions” 
(1955, p. 95). Edward Spicer and his collabora- 
tors, in Perspectives in American Indian Culture 
Change (see Interuniversity . . . 1961 ), have begun 
to deal with the complexities of culture-contact 
situations and the processes of change in terms of 
documentary and other records. My own view is 
that the situation is even more complex than 
Murdock envisages and that there has been an 
alternation between simple, flexible social systems 
and more complex and specialized social systems 
as the ecological social conditions that groups have 
to adapt to change or are modified. This is a work- 
ing hypothesis that can be applied to the whole 
range of New World societies and that can be 
tested, in part at least, with the more sophisticated 
archeological methods now being developed; it 


emphasizes adaptation as a cultural process but 
suggests that there are recurring conditions which 
result in similar forms, as well as the obvious bor- 
rowings through interaction and contact. The re- 
sulting evolutionary sequences will be complex, 
but they will have an empirical historical base that 
Morgan did not provide. 

FRED EGGAN 


[Other relevant material may be found in EcOLOGY, 
article on CULTURAL ECOLOGY; ETHNOLOGY; KINSHIP; 
STATELESS SOCIETY; TRIBAL SOCIETY.) 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


1. OVERVIEW 


Anne Anastasi 
TI. SEX DIFFERENCES 


Leona E. Tyler 


1 
OVERVIEW 


The study of individual and group differences in 
psychological traits is the domain of differential 
Psychology. The measurement of such differences 
has led to the accumulation of vast array of de- 
scriptive data that is of direct scientific and prac- 


tical interest. A more fundamental aim of differ- 
ential psychology, however, is to provide one 
approach to an understanding of behavior. Differ- 
ential psychology approaches this task through a 
comparative analysis of behavior under varying 
environmental and biological conditions. By relat- 
ing observed behavioral differences to known con- 
comitant circumstances, we are able to identify the 
relative contributions of different factors to behav- 
ior development. If we can discover why one indi- 
vidual reacts differently from another, we shall 
thereby advance our knowledge of what makes each 
behave as he does. 

Individual differences in behavior are not lim- 
ited to the human species; they occur throughout 
the animal scale. Investigations of animal behavior, 
from unicellular organisms to anthropoid apes, re- 
veal wide individual differences in learning, motiva- 
tion, emotionality, and other measurable traits. So 
large are these differences that the distributions of 
individual performance overlap, even when widely 
separated species are compared. When tested with 
the same learning problem, for example, the bright- 
est rat in a given sample may excel the dullest 
monkey (see Anastasi 1958, pp. 48-53). 


Interaction of heredity and environment 


All traits are the result of innumerable and com- 
plex interactions between the individuals heredity 
and his environment. An individual's heredity con- 
sists of the genes he receives from each parent at 
conception. Genes are units of complex chemical 
substances that affect the course of the individuals 
development from the one-cell stage to the mature 
organism. If there is a chemical deficiency or im- 
balance in one of these genes, a seriously defective 
organism may result, with bodily anomalies as well 
as severely retarded intelligence. Certain rare forms 
of mental deficiency, such as that associated with 
phenylketonuria, have been traced to defective 
genes. In these cases, some of the minimum phys- 
ical prerequisites for normal intellectual growth 
are lacking. Except for such pathological deviates, 
however, heredity sets very broad limits to behavior 
development. Within these limits, what the indi- 
vidual actually becomes depends upon his en- 
vironment. 

Environment includes the sum total of stimuli 
to which the individual responds from conception 
to death. It comprises a vast multiplicity of fac- 
tors, ranging from air and food to the social and 
emotional climate of home and community and 
the beliefs and attitudes of one’s associates. En- 
vironmental influences begin to operate before 
birth. Nutritional deficiencies, toxins, and other 
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chemical or physical conditions of the prenatal 
environment may exert a profound and lasting ef- 
fect upon both physical and mental development. 
Several varieties of mental deficiency, for example, 
result from abnormalities of prenatal environment. 
Such terms as “inborn,” “innate,” and “congenital” 
may be misleading because they suggest that all 
characteristics present at birth are hereditary, 
which is not the case. Another common confusion 
is that between organic and hereditary conditions. 
Mental deficiency resulting from early brain injury, 
for instance, may be properly said to have an or- 
ganic but not a hereditary origin. 

The research techniques employed to investigate 
the operation of hereditary and environmental fac- 
tors in behavioral development may be classified 
under three major approaches, namely, selective 
breeding, experimental variation, and statistical 
studies of familial resemblance. [See GENETICS, 
article on GENETICS AND BEHAVIOR.] 

Selective breeding for behavioral characteristics 
has been successfully applied to several species. 
From a single initial group of rats, for example, it 
proved possible to breed two strains comprising 
good and poor maze-learners, respectively (Tryon 
1940), After seven generations during which good 
performers were mated only with good performers 
and poor performers only with poor performers, 
virtually no overlapping remained between the dis- 
tributions of maze scores of the two strains. Later 
cross-breeding of good and poor performers yielded 
results indicating that a large number of genes in- 
fluence maze performance in rats. That the two 
strains did not differ in general learning capacity, 
however, was demonstrated by the finding that both 
strains performed equally well in certain other 
learning problems (Searle 1949). Other data sug- 
gested that emotional and motivational factors may 
have played an important part in the maze per- 
formance of the two strains. There is also evidence 
that the two strains differed significantly in certain 
biochemical factors that affected the efficiency of 
brain action (Rosenzweig et al. 1960). 

More recent selective breeding experiments have 
extended these procedures to other behavior func- 
tions and other types of organisms (see Fuller & 
Thompson 1960). Of particular significance was 
the development of techniques for measuring indi- 
vidual differences in behavior among such organ- 
isms as the fruit fly Drosophila (Hirsch 1962). It 
thus became possible to capitalize on the mass of 
available genetic knowledge regarding the mor- 
phology of Drosophila, as well as on such other ad- 
vantages as the short time span between genera- 
tions and the abundance of progeny. By these 
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procedures, a strain of fruit flies has been bred 
that will fly toward a source of light and another 
that will fly away from it. Similarly, one strain has 
been developed that tends to fly upward, and an- 
other downward, when released in a vertical maze. 
[See EUGENICS.] 

A second approach to the heredity—environment 
problem is concerned with the behavioral effects 
of systematic variations in experience. This meth- 
od has frequently been used with animals to study 
a wide variety of activities, ranging from the 
swimming of tadpoles and the singing of birds to 
sexual behavior and care of the young (see, for 
example, Beach & Jaynes 1954). Many experiments 
have utilized artificial devices to reduce or cut off 
sensory stimulation or to eliminate opportunity for 
the exercise of specific motor functions, in order to 
discover how far a function will develop in the ab- 
sence of appropriate experience. Others have fol- 
lowed the opposite approach, providing intensive 
controlled training in various activities. Significant 
effects of such prior experiences have been re- 
ported for nearly all aspects of behavior, including 
perceptual, motor, learning, emotional, and social 
reactions. Through such experiments, many activi- 
ties formerly regarded as completely unlearned or 
“instinctive,” such as nest building and care of the 
young by rats, have been shown to depend upon 
the animal’s prior experiences (Beach & Jaynes 
1954; Birch 1956). Even when the animal has no 
opportunity to learn the specific activity in ques- 
tion, his behavior may be influenced by the exer- 
cise of other, related functions. [See ETHOLOGY and 
INSTINCT.] 

Of particular interest to differential psychology 
is a group of experiments on monkeys demon- 
strating the effect of prior experience upon learn- 
ing ability itself (Harlow 1949). Through the 
formation of learning sets, the animals were able 
to learn the solution of complex problems because 
of their prior experience in solving simpler prob- 
lems of a similar nature. By means of this problem- 
solving experience, the animal thus “learns how to 
learn.” Other research has shown that animals ex- 
posed to a rich variety of perceptual experience 
during early life are better subsequent learners than 
those deprived of such experience. 

In studies of infants and young children, one 
group of experiments has utilized the method of 
co-twin control, In these experiments, one member 
of a pair of identical twins is given intensive train- 
ing in some activity, such as climbing stairs or 
manipulating objects, while the other is retained 
as a control subject and temporarily prevented 
from exercising the function under investigation. 
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The results generally show that, if training is intro- 
duced when the child is physically ready for it, 
progress will be faster than if training is given 
earlier. Another method is the comparative study 
of children reared in culturally deprived or psycho- 
logically limited environments, such as isolated 
mountain communities, gypsy caravans, house- 
boats, and orphanages. Considerable intellectual re- 
tardation has been found in all these situations, the 
retardation becoming more severe with increasing 
age. Some studies have demonstrated significant 
improvement in intellectual functioning as a result 
of preschool education on the part of orphanage 
children and other culturally deprived groups. 

Among adults, it is well established that intel- 
ligence test scores correlate highly with the amount 
of schooling completed. Follow-up studies of groups 
retested after 10 to 30 years have revealed that 
individuals who continue their education longer 
show larger mean gains in intelligence test scores 
than do those with less intervening education (see 
Anastasi 1958, chapters 4 and 7). 

The third major approach is based upon statis- 
tical analyses of familial resemblances and differ- 
ences. Similarity of performance on both aptitude 
and personality tests has been investigated for par- 
ents and children, siblings, and twins (including 
both fraternal and identical pairs), In general, the 
closer the hereditary relation, the more similar the 
test scores will be. On most intelligence tests, for 
example, identical twin correlations are close to 
-90, being nearly as high as the correlations be- 
tween test and retest scores of the same persons. 
Fraternal twin correlations cluster around .70; 
those between siblings cluster around .50, as do 
those between parents and children. It should be 
noted, however, that a family is a cultural as well 
as a biological unit and that a hierarchy of environ- 
mental similarity and mutual influence parallels 
the hierarchy of hereditary relationships. Special 
Studies of foster children and of identical twins 
reared apart permit some isolation of hereditary 
and environmental influences, but various uncon- 
trolled factors preclude definitive interpretation of 
results (see Anastasi 1958, chapter 9). 


Physique and behavior 


The term “physique” is herein used to refer col- 
lectively to all organic characteristics, including 
u ological, and biochemical proper- 
ties of the organism. The relationship between 
physique and behavior concerns the differential 
psychologist for both theoretical and practical rea- 
sons. Investigation of the role of physical factors 
in the development of psychological traits advances 
our understanding of the causes of individual dif- 
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ferences in these traits. Insofar as heredity con- 
tributes to behavioral differences, moreover, iden- 
tification of the physical bases of such differences 
is an important step in tracing the long and intri- 
cate path from gene to behavior. From a practical 
standpoint, interest in the relationship between 
physical and psychological traits stems from the 
possibility of assessing people and predicting be- 
havior on the basis of physical characteristics. 

In evaluating the results of any study of the re- 
lationship between physique and behavior, we must 
bear in mind that a significant correlation may 
mean that the physical condition influences the 
behavior in question, or that the behavior influ- 
ences the physical condition, or that both result 
independently from the common influence of some 
third factor. [See PsycHoLocy, article on CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.] The many ways in which 
physical factors influence behavior may be ar- 
ranged along a continuum, ranging from relatively 
direct and rigidly limiting control to highly indirect 
and flexible relationships (see Anastasi 1958, chap- 
ter 5). The former extreme is illustrated by neuro- 
logical, glandular, and metabolic disorders (of 
either hereditary or environmental origin) that lead 
to severe behavioral pathology. The abnormally 
small brain of the microcephalic, the underactive 
thyroid of the cretin, and the metabolic disorder of 
the phenylketonuric are examples of this mecha- 
nism. In all these instances, the individual lacks the 
minimum organic prerequisites for normal intel- 
lectual development. Unless the physical disorder 
can be corrected at an early developmental stage, 
behavioral deficiencies will result, 

A more indirect influence of physique on be- 
havior is illustrated by severe sensory or motor 
handicaps, such as blindness, deafness, or cere- 
bral palsy, which reduce normal social intercourse 
and interfere with education, Unless special in- 
structional techniques are employed, these physical 
handicaps may seriously retard intellectual devel- 
opment and affect personality in various ways. De- 
pending upon concomitant circumstances, how- 
ever, these physical conditions may lead to very 
dissimilar effects in different individuals, 

At the other extreme of the continuum of indi- 
rectness is the operation of social stereotypes. 
Through this mechanism, the individual’s visible 
physical characteristics serve as social stimuli, 
which elicit differential responses from his asso- 
ciates. They may thus affect the attitudes he en- 
counters, the opportunities he receives, and the 
shaping of his own self concept. As a result, his 
behavior may gradually come to approximate that 
associated with the stereotype. 

The reverse relation, in which behavior influ- 
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ences physigue, is illustrated by the powerful 
shoulder muscles of the swimmer and by the 
scholar’s stoop. Smiles and frowns, too, eventually 
leave their marks upon the human countenance. 
Of particular interest in this connection are psycho- 
somatic disorders, that is, physical diseases in 
whose development psychological factors play at 
least a contributing part. From another angle, re- 
search on immigrant groups has demonstrated that 
such characteristics as stature and skull shape 
may be influenced by dietary habits, child-rearing 
practices, and other culturally determined be- 
havior, Still another example is provided by com- 
parative studies of schizophrenics and normals, in 
which organic differences may result from differ- 
ences in emotional stress, degree of activity, nutri- 
tional state, and other behavioral variables associ- 
ated either with the psychotic condition itself or 
with institutionalization. 

The third type of causal relation between phy- 
sique and behavior is that in which the correlation 
results from the common influence of a third 
factor, such as socioeconomic level. The child 
reared in a superior home, for example, has richer 
opportunities for intellectual development, as well 
as better diet, hygiene, and medical care, than does 
the child who grows up in a city slum or poor 
rural area, Consequently, some positive correlation 
will be found between intelligence and a number 
of physical conditions within a culturally hetero- 
geneous population. The correlation usually disap- 
pears, however, when socioeconomic level is held 
constant (see Anastasi 1958, chapter 5). 


Nature and distribution of intelligence 


Intelligence has been commonly identified with 
the intelligence quotient (IQ) obtained on an intel- 
ligence test. Such tests do reflect, at least partly, 
the concept of intelligence current in the culture 
in which they were developed. Nevertheless, once 
an intelligence test has undergone the years of 
preparation and standardization required for its 
construction, it may tend to freeze a particular 
concept of intelligence and thereby retard change. 
Moreover, intelligence tests are designed to meet 
practical demands within specific settings. Hence 
they often represent a compromise between prac- 
tical testing needs and the concept of intelligence 
that might have developed in the less restricted 
context of basic research. [See INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING. ] 

Most intelligence tests measure chiefly scholas- 
tic aptitude, or that combination of abilities re- 
quired for school achievement. Modern intelligence 
testing originated with Alfred Binet’s development 
of a test to assess intellectual retardation among 


school children. Current intelligence tests have fre- 
quently been validated against such academic cri- 
teria as school grades, teachers’ ratings of intel- 
ligence, promotion and graduation data, and 
amount of schooling completed. High positive cor- 
relations between test scores and these criterion 
measures are regarded as evidence that the test is 
a valid measure of intelligence. 

With regard to content, most intelligence tests 
are heavily weighted with verbal aptitudes. To a 
lesser extent, they may also sample arithmetic 
skills, quantitative reasoning, and memory, Differ- 
ent intelligence tests, moreover, may cover some- 
what different combinations of abilities. Nonlan- 
guage and performance tests, for instance, often 
make much heavier demands upon spatial visual- 
ization, perceptual speed and accuracy, and ab- 
stract reasoning than do the usual verbal-type tests. 
It is largely for this reason that an IQ should 
always be accompanied by the name of the test 
from which it was derived. [See ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTING.] 

Following the widespread application of intel- 
ligence tests, psychologists soon recognized that 
certain aptitudes remained largely unmeasured by 
these tests. The increasing participation of psychol- 
ogists in vocational counseling and in the screening 
and classification of industrial and military per- 
sonnel highlighted the need for tests of other apti- 
tudes. As a result, so-called special aptitude tests 
were developed to supplement general intelligence 
tests in mechanical, clerical, musical, artistic, and 
other aptitude areas. [See APTITUDE TESTING and 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST TESTING.] 

At the same time, clinical psychologists working 
intensively with individual cases were impressed 
with the large intraindividual differences often 
found from one intelligence test to another, or 
among different parts of the same intelligence test. 
Thus an individual might score consistently better 
on performance than on verbal tests; or within the 
same intelligence test, he might do well on numer- 
ical and poorly on verbal tasks. 

Concurrently, basic research on the nature of 
intelligence was being conducted by the techniques 
of factor analysis. Essentially, these techniques in- 
volve statistical analysis of the intercorrelations 
among test scores in the effort to discover the 
smallest number of independent factors that can 
account for their interrelations. Among the apti- 
tudes or “factors” thus identified are verbal compre- 
hension, word fluency, arithmetic skills, quantitative 
reasoning, perceptual speed, spatial visualization, 
and mechanical comprehension. Through factor 
analysis, what had formerly been called intelli- 
gence could itself be subdivided into relatively 
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independent aptitudes, and these aptitudes could 
be recombined with some of those underlying 
special aptitude tests to provide a more compre- 
hensive picture of intelligence. 

Later factor-analytic research has been extend- 
ing the concept of intelligence in our culture to 
include creativity, originality, and divergent think- 
ing. in contrast to the com; and reten- 
tion skills emphasized in traditional intelligence 
tests (Guilford 1959). Several research projects 
concerned with creativity have been exploring new 
testing areas and developing new types of tests 
suitable for measuring divergent thinking in both 
children and adults. Although these new test ma- 
terials have not been incorporated to any apprecia- 
ble extent in commercially available intelligence 
tests, it is likely that they will be utilized increas- 
ingly in the intelligence tests of the future. [See 
FACTOR analysis.) 

Recognizing that the IQ is a composite measure 
and that its nature shifts with changing concepts 
of intelligence, we may nevertheless inquire into 
its distribution in the population. In intelligence, 
as in all psychological traits, individuals do not fall 
into sharply separated categories or types. Instead 
they vary by degree along a continuous scale. Most 
psychological tests are constructed so as to con- 
form with the bell-shaped normal probability curve, 
with the greatest clustering of persons near the 
center of the range and a gradual decrease in num- 
bers as the extremes are approached. First derived 
by mathematicians in their study of probability, the 
normal curve is obtained whenever the variable 
measured is the result of a very large number of 
independent and equally weighted factors. In view 
of the extremely large number of genes and of 
environmental factors that contribute to the devel- 
opment of intelligence in the general population, 
the normal curve is generally accepted as the 
most appropriate model for the distribution of 
intelligence, 

The mentally deficient and the gifted represent 
the lower and upper extremes of the distribution of 
intelligence, Because the distribution is continu- 
ous, there is no clearly defined separation between 
these groups and the normal. In terms of intelli- 
gence test performance, mental deficiency is cus- 
tomarily identified with IQ's below 70. About 2 to 
3 per cent of the general population fall in this 
range. Decisions regarding the disposition and 
treatment of individual cases ought, of course, to 
take much more than an IQ in account. They 
should be based upon a comprehensive study of the 
individual's intellectual level, social competence, 
educational history, physical condition, familial 


situation, and other pertinent data. [See MENTAL 
RETARDATION.| 

With regard to etiology, one distinction is that 
between unifactor and multifactor mental de- 
ficiency. Unifactor cases are extreme deviates; they 
manifest both organic pathology and intellectual 
defect, which are traceable to a single defective 
gene or to a major environmental disturbance. 
Multifactor defectives, on the other hand, repre- 
sent merely the lower end of the normal distribu- 
tion of intelligence. They exhibit varying degrees 
of deficiency, depending upon the particular com- 
bination of adverse hereditary and environmental 
factors in each case. Since the unifactor defectives 
are added to the multifactor defectives at the lower 
end of the distribution, the frequency of low IQ's 
should exceed that expected in a mathematically 
derived normal probability curve. Large-scale sur- 
veys of the distribution of IQ's in various popula- 
tions do, in fact, reveal such a deviation from 
normality at the low end of the scale (Dingman & 
Tarjan 1960; Roberts 1952). 

The intellectually gifted have been investigated 
by many techniques and from many points of view. 
In the monumental study conducted by Terman 
and his associates at Stanford University, approx- 
imately one thousand California school children 
with Stanford-Binet IQ's of 140 or higher were in- 
tensively examined and followed up through adult- 
hood (Terman & Oden 1959). Slightly more than 
1 per cent of the general population obtain IQ's at 
this level. The results of the Stanford study, which 
have been corroborated in other studies conducted 
elsewhere, revealed the gifted child as typically 
successful in school, healthy, emotionally well- 
adjusted, having wide interests, and excelling his 
average classmates in nearly every trait measured. 
Although there were individual exceptions, the 
group as a whole clearly dispelled the early stereo- 
type of the intellectually gifted child as weak, sick- 
ly, timid, and narrowly specialized. As they grew 
into maturity, the California gifted children amply 
fulfilled their youthful promise in outstanding adult 
achievements. [See TERMAN; CREATIVITY, article 
on GENIUS AND ABILITY.] 

Since the middle of the twentieth century, the 
most conspicuous development in the investigation 
of superior deviates is to be found in research on 
creativity with both adults and children (Golann 
1963). Although such research is yielding a wealth 
of data with important practical and theoretical 
implications, we must guard against exaggerating 
the distinction between creativity and intelligence 
as traditionally measured. To be sure, neither a 
high IQ on current intelligence tests nor high aca- 
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CHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.) 


Sex differences 


An important fact about all comparisons among 
human groups is that individual differences within 
each group are far greater than average differences 
between groups. As a result, the distributions of 
the groups overlap to a marked degree. Even when 
the means of two groups differ by a large and sta- 
tistically significant amount, individuals can be 
found in the low-scoring group who surpass indi- 
viduals in the high-scoring group. Hence an in- 
dividual’s membership in a particular group is a 
very unreliable indicator of his standing in most 
psychological traits, Group averages need to be 
evaluated with reference to some measure of over- 
lap of total distributions, such as the proportion of 
one group that reaches or exceeds the median of 
the other. 4 

Another methodological problem in group com- 
parisons arises from the use of unrepresentative 
samples, in which selective factors may have oper- 
ated differentially for the two populations. Insofar 


a mean sex difference in favor of boys. This differ- 
ence would disappear, however, if we were to in- 
clude drop outs, who tend to score near the low 
end of the distribution. A similar error in the oppo- 
site direction is illustrated by surveys of institutions 
for mental defectives, which show an 
excess of males. Although once regarded as evi- 
dence of the greater incidence of mental deficiency 
among males, these findings were later traced to 
selective admission policies. For a variety of social 
and economic reasons, mentally defective women 
are more likely to remain in the community than 
are males of the same intellectual levels. 

The use of global scores on intelligence tests 
may also be misleading in the study of sex differ- 
ences, In the construction of several intelligence 
tests, such as the Stanford-Binet, sex differences 
have been ruled out by omitting items that favored 


either sex. Even when this is not done, a com- 
posite score on a heterogeneous test may obscure 
genuine group differences in specific abilities. 
Psychological test surveys in contemporary West- 
ern cultures have demonstrated significant mean 
differences between the sexes in a number of apti- 
tudes and personality traits (see Anastasi 1958, 
chapter 14). Males as a group excel in speed and 
coordination of gross bodily movements, spatial 
orientation, mechanical comprehension, and arith- 
metic reasoning. Females excel in manual dex- 
terity, perceptual speed and accuracy, memory, 
nu computation, verbal fluency, and other 
the mechanics of language. Among 


though living in the same homes, boys and girls in 
most societies are reared in different subcultures, 
In countless ways, they receive differential treat- 
ment from parents, other adults, and age peers. 
They are dressed differently, given different toys, 
taught different games, and expected to behave 


differently in many situations. The personalities of 


mother and father are themselves important factors 
in the child's developing concept of sex roles, pro- 
viding models of what is expected of each sex in 
the particular culture. 

From a biological viewpoint, the different parts 
men and women play in the reproductive function 
undoubtedly contribute to sex differentiation in 
psychological development. Thus the long period 
of child bearing and child rearing, Which falls bio- 
logically upon the female, has far-reaching implica- 
tions for sex differences in interests. attitudes, 
emotional traits, vocational goals, and achieve- 
ment. Sex differences in aggressiveness and domi- 
nance are associated with the greater body size, 
strength, and physical endurance of the male, as 
well as with the presence of male sex hormones. 

‘Another significant sex difference is to be found 
in the developmental acceleration of girls. Not only 
do girls reach puberty earlier than boys, but 
throughout childhood they are further advanced 
toward their own adult status in all physical traits. 
The psychological effects of this sex difference in 
developmental rate probably vary widely from trait 
to trait. In infancy, the developmental acceleration 
of girls may be an important factor in their more 
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rapid acguisition of language and may give them 
a head start in verbal development as a whole. 
These few examples suffice to illustrate the varied 
and intricate mechanisms whereby biological and 
cultural differences between the sexes interact to 
Produce differences in aptitudes, interests, and 
other psychological traits. 


Race and culture 


The biological concept of race refers to popula- 
tions that differ in the relative frequency of cer- 
tain genes. Races are formed when a group be- 
comes relatively isolated, for either geographic or 
soclal reasons, so that marriage among its members 
is more common than marriage with outsiders (see 
Dobzhansky 1962, chapter 10). The very isolation 
chat leads biologically to race formation also fosters 
cultural differentiation. Hence the populations that 
have been compared in research on race differ- 
ences have usually differed in their cultural en- 
vironments as well. Under these conditions, any 
differences in aptitudes or personality traits found 
between racial groups cannot be unequivocally 
attributed to racial or genetic factors. 

In an effort to circumvent cultural differences 
among groups, some investigators have utilized 
so-called culture-free tests (see Anastasi 1958, pp. 
561-569; 1961, chapter 10). These tests have been 
especially developed for comparative studies of per- 
Sons reared in different cultures. They not only 
undertake to eliminate language barriers, but they 
also employ content presumably common to all 
cultures, Parenthetically, it should be noted that 
the term “culture-free test” is a misnomer. Since a 
psychological test is only a standardized measure 
of a behavior sample, any condition that influences 
behavior will be reflected in test scores. It is theo- 
retically possible to construct a test that presup- 
poses only experiences common to different cul- 
tures, but not one that is free from cultural 
influences. 

Even this theoretical goal, however, has not been 
attained by any available test; each test still favors 
certain cultural groups and handicaps others. 
Every Psychological test inevitably draws most 
heavily upon the information, skills, work habits, 
and attitudes fostered by the culture in which it 
was developed. The difference between “culture- 
free” and other tests is merely one of degree. Even 
the use of Paper and pencil or the presentation of 
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sentation, rapport with the examiner ( especially 
one of a different race), motivation to perform well 
on a test, competitive desire to excel others, and 
previously developed problem-solving attitudes. 

The analysis of population differences has also 
been approached through experimental designs that 
permit some isolation of biological and cultural in- 
fluences. Test performance of hybrid, or racially 
mixed, groups, has been investigated for this pur- 
pose. It has been argued that, if one race is intel- 
lectually superior to another because of genetic 
factors, the hybrid offspring of both races should 
be intermediate in intelligence. Genetically, this 
hypothesis is questionable, since it assumes com- 
plete linkage between the genes determining skin 
color or other racial indices and the genes de- 
termining intelligence. With incomplete linkage, 
the correlation between racial characteristics and 
intelligence would disappear within a few genera- 
tions of crossbreeding. The results are further com- 
plicated by the fact that race mixture is usually 
selective within either or both races, as well as by 
the tendency toward greater cultural assimilation 
of hybrids. In groups that are fairly homogeneous 
in their assimilation of the dominant culture, the 
correlation between test score and extent of race 
mixture is negligible (e.g., Rohrer 1942), 

Another group of studies concerns changes in 
the comparative test performance of racial groups 
with age, Several investigations of American Negro 
infants and preschool children, for example, re- 
vealed little or no retardation in terms of white 
norms (Anastasi & D'Angelo 1952; Brown 1944; 
Gilliland 1951; Pasamanick 1946). Tests of 
school-age children conducted in the same areas 
and periods, on the other hand, showed Significant 
mean retardation that increased with age. These 
findings are similar to those obtained with other 
culturally deprived groups. The age decrement has 
been ascribed to the cumulative effects of deficient 
environments and to the increasing inadequacy of 
such environments to meet the expanding intel- 
lectual needs of the growing child. From a broader 
viewpoint, such an age decrement in relation to 
test norms may be said to occur when a test de- 
mands intellectual functions not fostered in a par- 
ticular culture or subculture (Levinson 1961). 

A third approach is based upon a comparison of 
samples of the same race reared in different en- 
vironments. In general, such studies have yielded 
larger differences in test performance among sub- 
groups of a given race living in different milieus 
than among different racial groups living under 
more nearly similar conditions (see Anastasi 1958, 
Pp. 584-592). That the regional differences found 
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within a racial population are associated with cul- 
tural differences rather than with selective migra- 
tion has been demonstrated in several studies. Of 
particular relevance are the results of a longitu- 
dinal investigation of American Negro children 
who had moved from an area with poorer school 
facilities to one with better school facilities (Lee 
1951). Mean intelligence test scores of these chil- 
dren improved significantly with increasing length 
of residence in the educationally more favorable 
area. 

Despite a mass of descriptive data on psycho- 
logical differences among races, research on the 
origins of such differences is meager and beset with 
methodological difficulties. In the light of available 
knowledge, only a few conclusions can be drawn 
with confidence. First, no biological basis has as 
yet been identified for any existing psychological 
differences among races. Second, there is consider- 
able evidence, both from racial studies and from 
other types of investigations in differential psy- 
chology, showing the part played by cultural factors 
in producing the sort of behavioral differences com- 
monly found among racial groups. Finally, in all 
psychological traits, the range of individual differ- 
ences within each race is far greater than mean 
differences between races. 

ANNE ANASTASI 


[Other relevant material may.be found in DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY; INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT; 
PERSONALITY, article on PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT; TRaITS.] 
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I 
SEX DIFFERENCES 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
psychological sex differences have been the subject 
of continuous research. The objectives and orienta- 
tion of this research, however, have shifted several 
times, At the beginning, the feminist movement 
generated interest in the question of whether the 
intelligence of women was or was not equal to that 
of men. What most investigators hoped to find was 
scientific evidence for the equality of the sexes. 

As techniques for measuring aspects of person- 
ality as well as mental abilities were developed in 
the 1920s and 1930s, more and more comparisons 
of male and female groups on nonintellectual char- 
acteristics were reported. Psychoanalysis was be- 
coming increasingly influential during this period, 
and personality theorists drew from the writings 
of Freud and his followers hypotheses about what 
sex differences should be explored through re- 
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to suitable occupations and the diagnosis of homo- 
sexual trends. 

During the 1950s the emphasis shifted once 
more. Investigators became very much aware of 


develops 
preferences and patterns of behavior in accordance 
with them began to seem very important. The con- 
cept of identification, as interpreted in psycho- 


of rapid social change have produced an occupa- 
tional situation in which highly trained profes- 
sional persons are in demand and unskilled work- 
ers are needed in fewer and fewer numbers, this 
problem has taken on a new urgency. Findings 
from all the main types of research on differences 
in abilities, Personality traits, roles, and develop- 
ment have been brought to bear on this issue. 
Sex differences in abilities 

Intelligence. As sophistication in mental-test- 
ing procedures increased over the years, it became 
apparent that the question investigators first asked 
about the differences in intelligence between the 
Sexes is unanswerable, at least by present methods 
of measurement. Hundreds of studies were made, 


ported male Superiority, some female superiority, 
and some no significant differences. Analyzing 

conflicting results, one could see that some 
of the discrepancies arose from selective factors 
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in the groups tested. But, more important, discrep- 
ancies were related to the type of intelligence test 
the investigators happened to use. Some tests con- 
sistently gave girls a slight advantage; others 
favored boys. 

From many sources, evidence was accumulating 
that intelligence tests of all varieties do not and 
cannot measure pure native capacity. Although 
genetic differences in intellectual potential un- 
doubtedly exist, the only way we have to test a 
Person is to ask him questions or give him prob- 
lems to solve. His performance in such a situation 
always reflects the experience he has undergone 
as well as his native capacity, It is, therefore, only 
natural that males show superiority in dealing with 
some kinds of questions and tasks and that females 
show superiority in dealing with others. In order 
to produce intelligence tests that will be equally 
fair to members of both sexes, psychologists try to 
include approximately the same number of both 
kinds of items. McNemar (1942) has explained 
how this was done in developing the Terman- 
Merrill revision of the Stanford-Binet test. When 
this kind of test is given to samples of the popula- 
tion that are really representative, sex differences 
in over-all score or IQ turn out to be negligible. The 
two major surveys undertaken by the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education in 1939 and 
1949, in which all children in the country who 
had been born on certain dates were tested, re- 
vealed almost identical mean IQ's the first time and 
a 4-point difference in favor of boys the second 
time. This 4-point difference, although statistically 
significant for this large number of cases, appears 
not to have much practical significance in view of 
the fact that the group test given in the same 
Survey produced a 2-point difference in favor of 
girls. [See ACHIEVEMENT TESTING; INTELLIGENCE 
AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING. ] 

Verbal, mathematical, and spatial abilities. 
More meaningful than the question of whether 
one sex is more intelligent than the other is the 
question of what special abilities are related to sex. 
Much of the research on this problem is summa- 
rized by Terman and Tyler (1954). Females appear 
to excel in verbal ability, when this is defined as 
fluency—the use of words rather than the com- 
prehension of verbal meanings. Females tend to 
talk more, to read faster, and to be less susceptible 
to reading and speech difficulties, They do not 
typically score higher than boys on vocabulary 
tests, and one study of a large and representative 
sample of English children from 5 to 15 years of 
age showed consistent although small differences 
in favor of boys on four oral vocabulary tests from 
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leading intelligence scales (Dunsdon & Roberts 
1957) 

Males consistently score higher than females on 
mathematical ability, when this is defined as rea- 
soning or problem solving rather than computa- 
tional skill. There also is a large and significant 
difference in favor of males on tests of spatial 
visualization. These differences, especially the one 
in mathematics, partially explain why males tend 
to do better in science. In the annual science talent 
search carried on each year in the United States, 
high school male applicants score significantly 
higher on the achievement test than female appli- 
cants, despite the fact that the girls who apply are 
much more highly selected than the boys who 
apply (Edgerton & Britt 1947). 

Vocational aptitudes. Vocational psychologists 
have found that on tests of aptitude for particular 
kinds of work, females score significantly higher 
for clerical aptitude and dexterity, males signifi- 
cantly higher for mechanical aptitude, Aptitude 
tests for art and music tend to give higher scores 
for females, but this may be because more girls 
than boys are exposed to art and music lessons as 
„they grow up. 

Two general findings must be kept in mind if 
misinterpretations of these differences in ability 
are to be avoided. One is that in all such com- 
parisons there is a large amount of overlap be- 
tween the distributions for the two sexes, In mak- 
ing any practical decision about job placement, 
admission to professional schools and training 
programs, and the like, one must judge on the 
basis of the individuals own ability rather than on 
the basis of sex. Individual differences far out- 
weigh sex differences. The other general finding 
from comparisons of sex groups at different ages 
is that most of these varieties of differences in 
ability do not show up until the elementary school 
years or later, With regard to mathematical ability, 
for example, girls at the kindergarten and pre- 
school levels do as well as boys in counting and 
identifying numbers. Sex differences become more 
apparent with increasing education, even when it 
is coeducation. [See APTITUDE TESTING.] 

Cognitive style. One promising line of research 
has identified what may be important sex differ- 
ences in cognitive style. Witkin and others (1954) 
discovered that females are less able than males 
to disregard the visual field in which a perceptual 
pattern they are trying to grasp is embedded. The 
difference was apparent on tests in which the sub- 
ject was required to straighten a tilted chair in a 
tilted room and thus to separate kinesthetic cues 
from visual distractions; the difference was also 
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apparent on the purely visual embedded-figures 
test. This tendency toward what Witkin labeled 
fie ld dependence was related to personality char- 
acteristics having to do with passive acceptance 
rather than active coping with one's environment. 
Sandström (1953) reported a somewhat similar 
phenomenon, Women are less accurate than men 
in pointing to a luminous spot of light in a com- 
pletely darkened room and are more likely than 
men to show disoriented behavior. In problem- 
solving experiments, the difficulty females have 
been shown to experience in restructuring the 
problem situation would appear to involve this 
same factor of field-dependence. 


Interests, motives, and personality 

All of the evidence seems to point to a conclu- 
sion that the sexes differ far more in their general 
orientation to life than they do in abilities. 

Interests and values, Strong (1943) has pre- 
sented the most comprehensive findings with re- 
gard to interest differences, findings that are cor- 
roborated by other research on the topic. Males 
respond with a higher degree of preference than 
do females to interest items of the following kinds: 
(1) mechanical and scientific activities; (2) phys- 
ically strenuous, adventuresome activities; (3) 
legal, political, and military occupations; (4) sell- 
ing; (5) certain forms of entertainment, such as 
smokers, “roughhouse” initiations, and chess; (6) 
certain miscellaneous aspects of work, such as 
outdoor activity rather than indoor and self- 
employment rather than working for others. The 
distinctly feminine interests are seen in responses 
that indicate greater preference for the following 
kinds of items: (1) musical, artistic activities; 
(2) literary activities; (3) certain kinds of per- 
sons, especially the unfortunate and disagreeable; 
(4) certain forms of entertainment, such as for- 
tunetelling, full-dress affairs, and social-problem 
movies; (5) clerical work; (6) teaching; (7) social 
work; (8) merchandise, that is, looking at shop 
windows, displaying merchandise, etc. Strong con- 
structed a masculinity-femininity scale for the 
Vocational Interest Blank made up of these dis- 
criminating items. 

Although representative groups of men and 
women reveal different patterns of scores on the 
occupational scales of the Strong and other inter- 
est tests, there is some evidence that highly se- 
lected groups of women in predominantly male 
occupations, such as medicine and life insurance 
selling, obtain interest scores very similar to those 
of their male colleagues. Women, in general, show 
a standard pattern of occupational interest scores, 
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The large majority of them receive their only high 
scores on the office worker, stenographer—secretary, 
and housewife scales of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for women. [See VOCATIONAL INTER- 
EST TESTING.] 

When groups of men and women are compared 
on the Allport-Vernon (now Allport—Vernon— 
Lindzey) test of values, men obtain significantly 
higher scores on theoretical, economic, and polit- 
ical values; this indicates that they are more 
oriented than women toward abstract ideas, prac- 
tical success, and power. Women receive higher 
scores on aesthetic, social, and religious values; 
this indicates that they are oriented more toward 
art, religion, and social welfare. 

Studies of children. Numerous studies of chil- 
dren's interests using many observational and 
assessment techniques reveal marked interest dif- 
ferences even at any early age. Boys engage more 
in active games and vigorous physical activity and 
prefer tales of adventure and violent action in 
books and in radio and television programs, Girls 
are more likely to enjoy dolls, paper activities, and 
games calling for skillful movements and to prefer 
sentimental and domestic stories. Tyler's compari- 
son of the responses of English and American 
children to questions on an interest inventory 
(1956) and Gaier and Collier's comparison of the 
reading interests of American and Finnish children 
(1960) both suggest that sex differences are great- 
er than nationality differences, at least within 
Western culture. 

Motivation. Another large-scale research pro- 
gram that has repeatedly revealed sex differences 
is the work of McClelland, Atkinson, and their 
associates on achievement motivation (McClelland 
et al. 1953). The projective method employed in 
these studies, the evaluation of stories written 
about achievement-oriented pictures for various 
indicators of achievement motivation, typically 
shows males to be much more oriented toward 
competitive effort than females are. 

Males and females also differ in their propensity 
to take risks (Kogan & Wallach 1964). Generally 
speaking, women seem to be less given to taking 
risks than men, but the ingenious experiments 
these authors report show that the sex difference 
interacts in a complex way with variation in the 
nature of the task or situation and with the per- 
sonality traits of anxiety and defensiveness. 

Emotionality. There is considerable evidence 
from many sources that males and females differ 
in the strength of some of their emotional needs 
and the manner in which these are expressed. 
Some kinds of free responses in standardized situa- 
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tions suggest that these differences are related to 
body images and the differing requirements of 
sexual intercourse. Erikson (1951), for example, 
in the California guidance study asked the subjects 
to “construct an exciting movie scene” from ma- 
terials provided. Boys typically produced high 
Structures, ruins, and scenes suggesting sudden 
arrest of motion, whereas girls produced static, 
open enclosures, such as rooms. It is difficult to 
see how all of the differences reported in studies 
of this sort can be explained simply on the basis 
of differential treatment of boys and girls in home 
and community. 

The emotional characteristic about which the 
largest amount of evidence has accumulated is ag- 
gression. Again and again, whether the subjects 
are preschool children, adult men and women, or 
any age group in between and whether the com- 
parison is made on the basis of personality test 
Scores, observations and ratings, or projective tech- 
niques, male groups score significantly higher on 
aggression than female groups. [See AGGRESSION, ] 

An equally consistent type of finding, although 
not resting on quite as substantial a body of re- 
search findings, is that females are more oriented 
toward other persons than males are. Sometimes 
this orientation toward people shows up as sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness, sometimes as passivity 
and dependence, sometimes as needs for succor- 
ance, nurturance, and affiliation. A finding that is 
perhaps related to these is that neuroticism seems 
to be more prevalent among females than among 
males, just as delinquency seems to be more preva- 
lent among males than among females. 

Summary of differences. Bennett and Cohen 
(1959), on the basis of a comprehensive study of 
their own, summarized the differences between the 
masculine and feminine approaches under five 
general principles. These fit in with most of the 
reported research on personality differences. 

(1) Masculine thinking is of less intensity than 
feminine thinking. 

(2) Masculine thinking is oriented more in 
terms of the self, whereas feminine thinking is 
oriented more in terms of the environment, 

(3) Masculine thinking anticipates rewards and 
punishments determined more as a result of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the self, whereas femi- 
nine thinking anticipates rewards and punish- 
ments determined more as a result of the friend- 
ship or hostility of the environment, 

(4) Masculine thinking is associated more with 
desire for personal achievement, feminine think- 
ing more with desire for social love or friendship. 

(5) Masculine thinking finds value more in 
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malevolent and hostile actions against a competi- 
tive society, whereas feminine thinking finds value 
more in freedom from restraint in a friendly and 
pleasant environment. 

It must always be remembered that these sex 
differences are only group trends and the distribu- 
tions for males and females on measures of any 
of them overlap to a considerable extent. As in the 
ability domain, there are marked individual differ- 
ences within each sex. But the evidence suggests 
that the average difference between sex groups is 
somewhat greater for temperamental qualities than 
for abilities. 


Masculinity—femininity scales 

Because consistent sex differences show up on 
many kinds of items used in personality tests and 
because there are differences within each sex 
group in the responses individuals give to these 
items, many psychologists found it feasible to con- 
struct empirical masculinity-femininity (M-F) 
scales made up entirely of items that had been 
shown to differentiate the sexes. It was hoped that 
such scales would be useful for diagnostic and 
counseling purposes, as masculinity-femininity 
would seem to be a fundamental aspect of an 
individual's personality. 

The first and most comprehensive of these M-F 
scales was the Terman and Miles Attitude—Interest 
Analysis Blank (Terman & Miles 1936). The 
authors carried out an extensive research program 
using this test to determine how various special 
groups in the population distribute themselves with 
regard to the M-F variable. Among occupational 
groups, men who are athletes and engineers ob- 
tained the most masculine scores. Men who are 
journalists, artists, and clergymen were least 
masculine. Women who are domestic employees 
were most feminine; women who are athletes and 
doctors were least feminine. The age trends dif- 
fered for the two sexes. Eighth-grade girls were the 
most feminine of all the groups tested, eleventh- 
grade boys the most masculine, With advancing 
age, males tended to become a little more feminine, 
females a little more masculine. 

Since Terman and Miles began on this line of 
research, several other M—F scales have been con- 
structed in the same manner. It is common prac- 
tice for a multiscore test, like the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank or the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, to include an M-F key 
among the other scoring keys. 

Critique of M-F scales. Although all of these 
scales have served a useful research purpose, they 
have not had as much practical value as had been 


expected. In general, they have not been of much 
use in diagnosing homosexuality. Terman and 
Miles in their original series of investigations 
showed that it was only the passive homosexuals 
(those who customarily played female roles in 
homosexual relationships) who made unusually 
feminine scores on the test, and since this effect 
was based to a large extent on the Interests sub- 
test, on which persons like artists and clergymen 
also tend to make feminine scores, one must be 
very cautious about drawing diagnostic conclusions 
from test performance, The same difficulty arises 
in connection with the later M—F scales. There are 
various factors that tend to produce deviant scores, 
so that one cannot assume they point to homo- 
sexuality. 

The hope has been largely abandoned that M-F 
scales might play a useful part in counseling situa- 
tions to help individuals find work and living 
situations that would fit in with their basic tempera- 
mental qualities. The difficulty is that masculinity— 
femininity is not unidimensional. Two persons 
with identical M—F scores may have obtained them 
from a very different combination of item re- 
sponses. The emotional qualities that character- 
istically differentiate males from females show 
little or no correlation with masculine or feminine 
interests. It is quite possible for either a man or a 
woman to deviate in the direction of the opposite 
sex on one type of item and not on another. Sev- 
eral studies have produced unambiguous evidence 
of this lack of unidimensionality. One of the most 
recent (Barrows & Zuckerman 1960) showed that 
the correlations between three commonly used 
M-F scales were only about .3. 


The organization of personality 


A kind of research evidence that is being in- 
creasingly emphasized as psychologists attempt to 
incorporate what they know about sex differences 
into some coherent theoretical system is the re- 
peated finding that variables are related differently 
to one another in male and female samples. Often 
the difference in the pattern of correlations be- 
tween variables appears more impressive than the 
mean differences on any one variable. Such dif- 
ferences in correlational pattern have been identi- 
fied in many areas of personality research, and in 
most cases the reasons for their existence have not 
yet been made clear. It is possible only to sum- 
marize these areas and in some cases suggest 
tentative explanations. 

Discrepant patterns for the two sexes have re- 
peatedly turned up in factor-analytic research on 
abilities and on personality traits. The only gen- 
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determined by circumstances but was an active 
determiner of his own life. Every human being, 
with the exception of the feeble-minded, was con- 
sidered endowed with such creative power. Adler 
quoted from Johann H. Pestalozzi: “The circum- 
stances make man, but man makes the circum- 
stances,” a sentence that, incidentally, had been 
used also by Karl Marx in rejecting mechanistic 
materialism, 

Seeing man as an active and creative, socially 
embedded whole, Adler held the unique self, or 
ego, to be the very center of psychology. He parted 
from Freud in 1911 precisely on this issue. The 
following represents the final development of 
Adler’s work. 


Methodology 


Phenomenology. The great contribution of 
Freud was that he listened to his patients. In this 
respect he used the phenomenological method. But 
he devalued the patient’s subjective accounts, his 
introspections, as mere signs, disguises, and screens 
for more objective underlying causes, which were 
Supposedly deeply buried in the patient's past and 
his unconscious and by which behavior could be 
explained—hence, the designation “depth” psy- 
chology, 

Adler took the patients subjective accounts not 
as signs for something else but as samples of be- 
havior of a self-consistently creative individual. 
From these accounts, an understanding of the 
person could be gained, provided they were seen 
in the context of other samples of behavior, sub- 
jective and objective, past and present, and pro- 
vided it was assumed that the individual is oriented 
toward some goal of success, Adler's psychology 
is then not a depth Psychology but what might be 
called a “context” psychology. 

Far from reducing the subjective accounts of 
the patient to objective causes in the past, Adler 
took the beliefs, attitudes, and goals in the future 
as the ultimate causes of overt behavior, Not objec- 
tive facts but a person’s opinion of them, his sub- 
jective evaluation, will determine his behavior. 
Adlerian Psychology is an attitudinal, cognitive, 
and relatively ahistorical psychology. 

Operationism. Adler combined phenomenology 
with operationism by validating subjective data 
=“ overt action. “By their fruits ye shall know 

em.” 

His operationism derived from his conception of 
life as movement, and of human life as movement 
toward a subjectively conceived goal of success. 
Thereby, the subject matter receives a dimension in 
space, becomes transactional and Open to inspec- 


tion. One will not find in Adler terms or metaphors 
referring to inner, unobservable, and unreportable 
processes, such as repression, latent homosexu ality, 
primary processes, and real self. Instead, his terms 
describe a movement with regard to a point out- 
side, such as hesitating attitude, leaning, retreat, 
detour, distance. 

Fictionalism. From the comparison of a per- 
son's overt actions with his subjective reports, 
Adler drew inferences regarding the person’s pur- 
poses and goals beyond those expressed by the 
person. In doing so, Adler went emphatically be- 
yond pure phenomenology—for example, as repre- 
sented today by client-centered counseling—and 
beyond operationism. 

But he did not mistake his inferences for “truths” 
that he had “discovered,” perhaps in the “uncon- 
scious.” Rather, he took the inferences as his inven- 
tions, as useful fictions, with the aid of which the 
patient would be able to reconstruct or reorganize 
his view of himself and the world. 

Although Adler sometimes seemed to yield to 
the temptation of reifying the inference, he stated 
initially very clearly, for example, that a person’s 
final goal was fictional. And again, at the end of 
his life, he wrote: “I, myself, as the inventor of 
the ‘inferiority complex’ have never thought of it 
as of a spirit, knowing that it has never been in 
the consciousness or unconsciousness of the pa- 
tient but only in my own consciousness, and have 
used it rather for illumination so that the patient 
could see his attitude in the right coherence” 
(Adler 1937, p. 776). 

This refinement in methodology can be traced 
to The Philosophy of “As If’ of Hans Vaihinger, to 
whom Adler felt greatly indebted. Vaihinger is 
considered to have developed a German form of 
pragmatism. 


Personality theory 


Striving to overcome—goal of superiority. Adler 
conceived of human life as upward movement, 
consisting of activity, in social Space, Life moves 
upward; it is growth. From this conception, Adler 
derived one master motive as required by a holistic 
theory of personality. He speaks variously of the 
upward striving, striving to Overcome, or striving 
for superiority. This Striving is “innate in the sense 
that it is part of life” (1956, p. 104), All other 
drives and motives are readily subsumed under this 
Striving, 

Subjectively, this Striving is expressed in the 
individually conceived goal of superiority, perfec- 
tion, or success. Here Adler often distinguished 
between the individuals concretized goal, corre- 


sponding to an actually conscious goal similar to 
Kurt Lewin's level of aspiration, and the individ- 
ual's fictional goal. The latter may mean the ulti- 
mate goal of which the individual is only dimly 
aware or the psychologist’s inference or hypothesis 
regarding the ultimate goal. 

Superiority in itself does not mean superiority 
over others. This is the case only in the “failures 
in life,” in mental disorder, where social interest 
is underdeveloped. In mental health it means 
superiority over the general difficulties of life, a 
goal of superiority not at the expense of others but 
in which the benefit of others is automatically 
included. 

Inferiority feelings are the normal outcome and 
counterpart of the striving. “In comparison with 
unattainable ideal perfection, the individual is con- 
tinuously filled by an inferiority feeling and moti- 
vated by it” (1956, p. 117). This is a reversal of 
Adler's earlier view, in which he saw the striving 
as a compensatory effort for primary inferiority 
feelings and which actually paralleled drive-reduc- 
tion theory, which at best does justice only to 
deficit motivation, not to growth motivation. The 
later reformulation represents a great improvement 
in theory. 

Activity—opinion of oneself. One factor, or 
dimension, of the striving process is activity, in- 
cluding the concepts of strength, temperament, 
and personal tempo. A uniform kind of activity, 
acquired in childhood, can always be observed, and 
is in constant supply, enduring throughout life. 

Subjectively, degree of activity, an energy con- 
cept, would seem to have its counterpart in a 
person's appraisal of his physical and mental re- 
sources, his opinion of himself, his self-esteem. 
Adler had no doubt that “every individual conducts 
himself in life as if he had a definite idea of his 
power and his capacities“ (11933), p. 19 in 1938 
edition). The more active people will probably 
have a greater feeling of strength and a lesser 
feeling of incompletion, insecurity, or inferiority. 

Social interest—opinion of the world. Adlers 
most important concept, and most specific to him, 
is Gemeinschaftsgefiihl, generally translated as 
“social interest.” It represents the second dimen- 
sion, with activity as the first, in a two-dimensional, 
dynamic theory of personality structure. 

Adler rejected the view that man is by nature 
self-centered, let alone that his socialization de- 
pends on repression of an antisocial and partly 
destructive animal nature. Instead, man is viewed 
as having an innate readiness or aptitude for a 
Positive social orientation, which, however, must 
be trained. 
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Objectively, social interest is expressed in the 
direction of the individual's striving. With adequate 
social interest, this striving will be on the socially 
useful side of life; without such interest, it will be 
on the useless side. Social interest includes making 
contact, cooperating, contributing to the common 
welfare, making spontaneous social efforts, and 
behaving as part of mankind. 

Subjectively, social interest is a positive opinion 
of the world, including identification with others, 
empathy, feeling of belonging, feeling at home on 
this earth, in harmony with the universe, Lack of 
social interest correspondingly is a negative opin- 
ion, with feelings that one is in enemy country. 
Social interest is similar to Durkheim's sentiments 
of sympathy and solidarity; lack of social interest 
is similar to the psychological aspects assumed by 
concepts such as Durkheim's “anomie” and Marx's 
“alienation.” [See ALIENATION; SYMPATHY AND EM- 
PATHY; and the biography of DURKHEIM.] 

Style of life. Individual psychology becomes 
outstandingly idiograpiue through the concept of 
the style of life, the individually unique totality of 
life. All general processes such as drives, feeling, 
thinking, and perception are at the command of 
the whole, the life style. A particular life style will 
include a particular schema of apperception. 

“The child builds up his whole life, which we 
have called concretely style of life, at a time when 
he has neither adequate language nor adequate 
concepts. When he grows further in the sense 
[of his style of life], he grows into a movement 
which has never been formulated into words and 
therefore, unassailable to criticism, is also with- 
drawn from the criticism of experience” (1956, 
p. 191). 

The life style, or style of living, is not something 
the individual has. It is the individual as an on- 
going process, an individually unique way of living 
and goal-striving. It is very similar to what the 
existentialists have since named “mode-of-being-in- 
the-world.” 

Developmental factors. The life style is not the 
product of heredity and environment. These fur- 
nish only the bricks, so to speak, from which the 
individual creatively fashions his life style like a 
work of art. Nevertheless, Adler attributed great 
significance to organic and social factors as provid- 
ing probabilities and allurements for the individual. 

Organic factors. Adler's first monograph, on 
organ inferiorities, pointed to the importance of 
all aspects of the physique for the development of 
the life style. Sex, physiologically, is merely one 
of the organic factors, although, to be sure, very 
important. 
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Organ inferiorities will—with a certain prob- 
ability—be compensated for, be responded to, 
unfavorably. Yet the relationship is not one of 
direct causation, so that in exceptional cases the 
outcome can be very positive. 

Adler greatly appreciated the work of Ernst 
Kretschmer on Physique and Character and Walter 
B. Cannon's The Wisdom of the Body. In keeping 
with this tradition of taking physiology fully into 
account, Adlerian psychiatrists today are very 
receptive to the advances of drug therapy in con- 
junction with psychotherapy. 

Social factors. A child’s entire early social set- 
ting was considered by Adler of great importance 
for later development, although it is again the way 
in which the child responds to the situation that 
is crucial. Thus Adler would note the birth-order 
position and the interaction not only with the 
parents but-especially also with siblings and other 
significant persons, Described sociometrically, Ad- 
ler's concept of the child in the family is in the 
form of a network of interactions among all the 
group members. Freud, by contrast, in the so-called 
oedipal situation, emphasized the relationship of 
each child to his parents, the authority figures. 

The importance of sex in the child’s development 
rested for Adler, who referred every process to its 
larger, societal context, primarily in the sexual role 
into which the child learns to grow and in his con- 
ception of this role. 


Psychotherapy 


Mental disorder. In keeping with the simplicity 
of a unitary theory of motivation and a two- 
dimensional theory of personality structure, Adler 
presented a unitary theory of mental disorders. 
These are not considered different illnesses but the 
outcome of a mistaken way of living. They are all 
“failures in life”; however, each is unique as all 
individuals are. 

The mistake consists in striving for exaggerated 
personal superiority, without enough social inter- 
est. It is the pampered life style, an immaturity 
in which a person expects everything while con- 
tributing nothing, leaning on, or exploiting others. 
It is the person’s own creation, for which the 
parents are not wholly to be blamed and may be 
found in the absence of actual pampering and 
even in neglect. Except in very special circum- 
stances, it will lead to failure because the impor- 
tant problems in life—occupation, friendship, and 
sex—are all social problems requiring cooperation 
for their successful solution, 

Symptoms originate when such a person faces 


a problem that is too difficult for him because of 
his inadequate social interest. They serve as ex- 
cuses to safeguard the self-esteem when the person 
is threatened with defeat and will persist as long 
as the problem does. 

In a broader sense, neurotics, psychotics, crimi- 
nals, alcoholics, problem children, perverts, and 
prostitutes are all failures in life because they are 
lacking in social interest. 

Treatment. From interviews and observations, 
including the patients early recollections, his 
dreams, his birth-order position, the therapist gains 
an understanding of the patients unique life style, 
how it all started, and the self-consistency and 
constancy with which the patient continues to 
fashion his life in the manner that led to the 
present predicament. 

One aspect of treatment is to get the patient to 
recognize the mistake in his life style, the striving 
for a self-centered fictive goal of superiority as the 
therapist has understood it. While this is in prin- 
ciple not a complicated process and relatively not 
lengthy, the difficulty lies in the patient’s biased 
schema of apperception and private sense of rea- 
soning, which prevent him from seeing his situa- 
tion in a common-sense fashion. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to use the material from further 
interviews to interpret to the patient again and 
again how all his expressions fit his life style. 

But primarily, treatment is a training in cooper- 
ation and responsibility in which the patient is 
deficient. This begins by the therapist showing 
great social interest toward the patient in order to 
give him the opportunity for experiencing a trust- 
worthy fellow man. Thereby the patient will be en- 
couraged to develop his own potentiality for social 
interest. What are otherwise called “permissive 
atmosphere” and “transference” are, operationally, 
aspects of social interest. “Psychotherapy is an 
exercise in cooperation and a test of cooperation” 
(1956, p. 340). With this understanding, Adlerian 
therapists have from the start been active in all 
forms of group psychotherapy. 

If the patient could originally be “seduced” by 
circumstances to develop a mistaken style of life, 
it is conceivable that the cure can also be accom- 
plished without “insight.” Different circumstances 
could seduce him toward the socially useful side. 
Thus Adlerian psychology has always been favor- 
ably disposed toward milieu therapy, the therapeu- 
tic community, and various forms of social psy- 
chiatry or community psychiatry, 

Whatever the treatment, “As soon as he [the 
patient] can connect himself with his fellow men 


on an equal and cooperative footing, he is cured” 
(1956, p. 347). 

Mental health. While the definition of positive 
mental health is today still an extensively discussed 
problem, Adler resorted to a pragmatic answer by 
making the criterion cooperation and social use- 
fulness, i.e., a well-developed social interest. 

Mental health in this sense does not mean con- 
formity to any existing social group but a spon- 
taneous social effort contributing toward a better 
society. This is likely to imply the changing of 
existing norms in the interest of a better commu- 
nity rather than conforming to them. Mere con- 
formity “would be nothing other than an exploita- 
tion of the accomplishments of the striving of 
others” (1956, p. 107). It is rather a sign of neu- 
rosis than of mental health. 


Relevance to social science 


Adler's psychology is directly relevant to a num- 
ber of concepts and areas in the social sciences. 
The relationship of the concepts of anomie and 
alienation to lack of social interest has already been 
mentioned. The concept of status is directly related 
to the striving for superiority and success. Some 
of the general areas are: 

International relations. Adler saw no intrinsic 
motivation toward war, such as a death instinct. 
Wars are the outcome of a mistaken striving for 
power and can be abolished with the further devel- 
opment of social interest. 

Prejudice. Prejudice is one form of the depre- 
ciation tendency, an expression of the striving for 
superiority at the expense of others. It is wide- 
spread because depreciation of others is an easy 
way to boost one’s own self-esteem. Prejudice as 
scapegoating would be, in Adlerian terms, a way 
of providing excuses for one’s own inadequacies. 

Industrial morale. Assuming that the striving 
to overcome is basic, one would predict, everything 
else being equal, morale to be higher when a man 
is working than when he is idle. Studies during 
World War m in U.S. shipyards support this hy- 
pothesis, as do morale studies in the army. 

Unemployment and old age. The mental hard- 
ship in both unemployment and old age is that one 
is prevented from contributing and thus feels use- 
less. Older people should, as long as possible, be 
given an opportunity for working and striving. 

Leadership and group morale. A main compo- 
nent of group morale is a common goal, and a 
main function of the leader is to formulate the 
goal and give the group a sense that it can be 
attained. Leadership requires, according to Adler, 
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social interest, optimism, self-confidence, and quick 
action, 

Religion. For Adler the idea of God is a con- 
cretization of a goal of perfection, greatness, and 
superiority in which an entire culture can share. 
Reversing Freud's characterization of religion as 
an illusion, Adler held the unpremised mechanistic 
position to be an illusion, because it lacks goal and 
direction without which a mentally healthy life is 
not possible. As for the ceremonial part of religion, 
Adler saw in it a sanctification of human relations 
in accordance with social interest. 


HEINZ L. ANSBACHER AND 
Rowena R. ANSBACHER 


[See also the biography of ADLER. Other relevant mate- 
rial may be found in PHENOMENOLOGY; POSITIVISM; 
PSYCHOANALYSIS.) 
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INDOCTRINATION 
See BRAINWASHING; EDUCATION; EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY; PROPAGANDA; SOCIALIZATION. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCENTRATION 


Industrial concentration, influencing as it does 
the competitive nature of private enterprise, has 
been of interest as long as the market economy it- 
self. The normal interest has been stimulated from 
time to time by ascendance of various theories of 
history predicting that economies based on private 
enterprise must contain an inherent drift toward 
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increasing economic concentration. Marx, for ex- 
ample, saw not only universal monopoly but also 
extreme concentration of wealth and income as 
ultimate and inevitable results of capitalism. Sim- 
ilar theses have come forth from non-Marxist 
sources, particularly during the 1930s, when some 
observers discerned a steady “decline of competi- 
tion” woven into the fabric of history and blamed 
it for many of the ills of the great depression. 

The issue of economic concentration as it has 
emerged is essentially twofold in nature. On the 
one side, there is the question of industrial concen- 
tration, of the degree to which a few firms dominate 
the output of industries taken individually. On the 
other side, there is the question of inequality of 
wealth and income in the economy as a whole. [See 
INCOME DISTRIBUTION, article on SIZE; NATIONAL 
WEALTH, article on DISTRIBUTION.] We shall be con- 
cerned here only with concentration in the first 
sense. 

Concentration indexes. The pattern of concen- 
tration in an industry is usually shown by a con- 
centration curve, each point of which represents 
the concentration ratio (the percentage of total 
output, employment, or similar size variable) asso- 
ciated with the corresponding number of firms 
arrayed from largest to smallest, the firms being 
plotted on the horizontal axis (see Figure 1). By 
construction the curve will rise to the right at a 
nonincreasing rate and generally at a decreasing 
rate throughout. That is, it will generally be convex 
upward. The more unequal the firm sizes are over 
any range, the more convex the curve will be. 
Hence the shape of a particular curve is defined by 
two parameters—the degree of inequality in firm 
size and the number of firms. 

Although it is not normal practice to do so, the 
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concentration curve could equally well be plotted 
against the number of firms arrayed from smallest 
to largest, in which case the curve would generally 
rise at an increasing rate (see Figure 2). Con- 
structed in this way, the concentration curve is 
easily transformed into the well-known Lorenz curve 
by substituting relative for absolute numbers of 
firms on the horizontal axis—that is, by dividing 
the horizontal scale by the total number of firms 
(see Figure 3). 

If the observed size distribution of firms in an 
industry fits well into a standard statistical distri- 
bution, a Lorenz curve is directly derived as the rela- 
tion between the cumulative distribution function 
and first-moment distribution function of that 
cumulative distribution function. In such a case, 
the concentration curve can be reproduced if the 
parameters of the distribution function are known 
along with the total number of firms. Observed 
density distributions of firm size are almost always 
unimodal and skewed upward: firms are clustered 
about a relatively limited range of sizes with a 
longer taper toward the larger sizes than toward 
the smaller ones. It is reasonable to suppose that 
this characteristic shape results at least in part 
from a stochastic growth process, and some econ- 
omists have therefore tried, with varying degrees 
of success, to approximate observed size distribu- 
tions by lognormal, Yule, Pareto, and similar dis- 
tributions that can be generated by stochastic 
processes (Hart & Prais 1956; Hymer & Pashigian 
1962; Mansfield 1962; Quandt 1966; Shepherd 
1964, pp. 208-209; Simon & Bonini 1958). Even 
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if good fits could always be obtained, it would be 
prohibitively expensive, in terms of both collecting 
and processing data, to analyze an economy of any 
size in this way. Moreover, a collection of curves 
would mean little without some theoretical frame- 
work for interpreting them. Unfortunately, no sys- 
tematic theory of industrial structure has yet 
emerged from studies of this type to command 
broad agreement among professional economists. 

In the absence of such a theory, measures of 
industrial concentration are generally confined to 
descriptive indexes not amenable to formal statis- 
tical analysis. A standard comprehensive measure 
of this nature is the Herfindahl index the summed 
squares of firm sizes, with the sizes expressed as 
proportions of the total industry size. In mathe- 
matical language, 
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where N is the number of firms, S is the total size 
of the industry (the summed sizes of the firms), $; 
is the size of firm i, and § is the mean size of firm 
(S/N). In other words, the Herfindahl index is the 
squared coefficient of variation plus one, the sum 
divided by the number of firms. If all firms are of 
equal size (o = 0), the index is the reciprocal of 
the number of firms, reaching its maximum value 
of unity under monopoly. For any given number 
of firms greater than one, the index increases with 
the coefficient of variation. Since it is generally im- 
practical to compile all the data needed for the 
comprehensive Herfindahl index, a partial index 
is normally computed from data for some fraction 
of the leading firms. 

Restrictions on disclosure of information about 
individual firms, a normal condition for most sta- 
tistics collected and published by Western govern- 
ments, also place limits on the kinds of indexes of 
concentration that can be computed. The practice 
followed in official sources in the United States is 
not to reveal data for fewer than four firms at a 
time. In Canada and the United Kingdom, the min- 
imum number is three. Points on concentration 
curves based on officially published statistics are 
therefore defined at best for only every third or 
fourth firm. Researchers may, of course, be given 
access to more detailed data, but any published 
results must conform to standard disclosure rules. 

For the various reasons discussed, it has become 
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common practice to describe industrial concentra- 
tion with a few simple indexes that summarize the 
concentration curve only in part. These include 
concentration ratios for specified numbers of firms 
in multiples of three or four, areas under portions 
of the concentration curve, partial Herfindahl in- 
dexes, and occupancy counts. The last is the inverse 
of a concentration ratio, giving the number of lead- 
ing firms required to account for a specified con- 
centration ratio. For example, the 80 per cent oc- 
cupancy count is the number of firms, arrayed from 
largest to smallest, that together make up 80 per 
cent of the size of the industry. In studies of U.S. 
and Canadian manufacturing industries, it has 
been found that the various partial measures all 
yield about the same rank order of industries in 
terms of concentration (Universities-National Bu- 
reau Committee for Economic Research 1955, pp. 
64-69). 

Concentration and monopoly. Given the cur- 
rent state of economic theory and leaving aside 
problems of identifying industries, one should not 
expect any simple correlation between pricing be- 
havior and degree of concentration as reflected by 
the described indexes, except in extreme cases. Per- 
haps the most that can be said is that the higher 
the concentration, the more likely an industry will 
behave monopolistically, and the lower the concen- 
tration, the more likely it will behave competitively. 

There are difficulties even with this broad con- 
clusion, depending on the index being used to 
measure concentration. For example, suppose two 
industries show the same high concentration ratio 
for the four leading firms but industry B has twice 
as many firms as industry A. The Herfindahl index 
may not be smaller for B than for A, since differ- 
ences in inequality of firm size may counterbalance 
differences in number of firms. Put the other way 
around, even though two industries have the same 
Herfindahl index, the numbers of firms, partial 
concentration ratios, and inequalities of firm size 
may differ in many possible ways. 

The meaning and significance of concentration 
indexes are affected by practical as well as con- 
ceptual problems. Foremost is the difficulty of iden- 
tifying industries so that they will be relevant for 
€conomic analysis and consistent with available 
data. In the first place, systematic and comprehen- 
sive statistics on industrial structure are limited 
primarily to the areas of manufacturing, mining, 
and public utilities. Most studies of concentration 
therefore deal only with these areas and, in fact, 
almost exclusively with manufacturing. 

In the second place, the systems of industrial 
classification used in basic Statistical sources, espe- 


cially in census-type materials, are not designed 
primarily for analysis of pricing behavior. Estab- 
lishments and products are grouped together 
mainly on the basis of technological, not economic, 
characteristics. Moreover, the accuracy of data 
aside, special technical difficulties in analyzing data 
may arise because of the way in which data are 
classified into industrial categories. For example, 
an industry may be defined on an establishment or 
on a product basis, or on the first basis for some 
purposes and the second for others. If defined on 
an establishment basis, value of output and similar 
data represent the total for all commodities pro- 
duced by establishments assigned to the industry, 
assignment being based on the commodity of prin- 
cipal value in the establishment in question. If de- 
fined on a product basis, value of output represents 
the value of those commodities assigned to the in- 
dustry, no matter where producing establishments 
are assigned. For analysis of industrial concentra- 
tion, statistics should generally be compiled on a 
product basis, but this is not always possible. A final 
problem exists in matching firms with industries, 
a procedure that normally requires access to un- 
published data. 

In the third place, the scope of industrial cate- 
gories usually affects the height of concentration 
indexes. The more narrowly industries are defined, 
the higher concentration indexes are likely to be. 
Concentration indexes should not, therefore, be 
interpreted without regard to the general scope of 
industrial categories. Although elaborate industrial 
classification systems have been evolved in many 
Western countries, a given level of classification 
(for example, the four-digit level) need not mean 
a comparable scope for all included categories, In- 
deed, it is not at all clear what is meant by a “com- 
parable scope,” even though the desirability of some 
such standardization is apparent, 

In the fourth place, statistics are usually com- 
piled on a national basis, whereas relevant market 
areas are sometimes smaller or larger, differing 
from one industry to another [see MARKETS AND 
INDUSTRIES]. Concentration indexes computed on 
a national basis may or may not be meaningful 
from the point of view of pricing policy, depending 
on the circumstances for particular industries. 

For all these reasons, one must take care in at- 
tributing specific degrees of monopoly, whatever 
that might mean, to specific concentration indexes. 
At the same time, both very low and very high in- 
dexes, applied to relevantly defined industries, con- 
vey useful information on likely pricing behavior. 
Similarly, significant differences in levels of con- 
centration for the same industries over time or 
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among countries at the same time provide im- 
portant evidence on likely differences in pricing 
behavior. 

Comparative levels of concentration, A number 
of important studies of industrial concentration 
have been conducted over the last three decades, 
covering the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Japan; less extensive studies have 
been made for Sweden, France, Italy, and India 
(see bibliography and Bain 1966, pp. 183-200). 
These studies have focused primarily on manufac- 
turing, measuring and analyzing concentration in 
a variety of ways. The findings cannot be ade- 
quately summarized here, but a few broad general- 
izations can be drawn from them. 

In recent years, between 14 and 18 per cent of 
national income in the United States has originated 
in highly concentrated industries, high concentra- 
tion being defined in general by a four-firm concen- 
tration ratio of 50 per cent or more for industries 
at the four-digit level of classification (Einhorn 
1964, p. 13). In manufacturing alone, the fraction 
of income originating in highly concentrated indus- 
tries is 32 to 35 per cent (ibid., p. 26). For roughly 
the same years and for the sector of manufacturing 
alone, a greater extent of concentration is clearly 
shown by the evidence for Canada (Rosenbluth 
1957, pp. 75-93), less clearly by the evidence for 
the United Kingdom ( Universities-National Bureau 
Committee for Economic Research 1955, pp. 70-77; 
Shepherd 1961). In the case of Japan, the degree 
of concentration is now generally higher than in 
the United States for manufacturing industries 
that can be matched with U.S. counterparts, but 
the extent of concentration is roughly the same as 
in the United States in both manufacturing and the 
economy as a whole (Rotwein 1964, pp. 275-276). 

In studies of manufacturing, concentration has 
been found to be inversely related to size of indus- 
try: larger industries generally have smaller con- 
centration indexes and vice versa. This relation 
being taken into account, concentration also shows 
a significant direct relation to average firm size but 
no significant relation one way or the other to in- 


equality of firm size within an industry. 


Trends in concentration. Although there has 
been considerable interest in the question of indus- 
trial concentration for many years, systematic evi- 
dence on trends in concentration has been collected 
and analyzed only over relatively recent years. So 
far, it has been possible to study long trends only 
in the case of the United States. Changes in con- 
centration in British manufacturing between 1935 
and 1951, a short period for most purposes, have 
also been examined with inconclusive results. 
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The safest conclusion to draw from the studies 
of the United States is that there has been no pro- 
nounced trend in concentration either way. When 
due allowance is made for all the infirmities and 
incomparabilities of the measurements, there ap- 
pears to be a rough stability in the fraction of na- 
tional income originating in highly concentrated 
industries throughout the economy over the period 
from 1899 to 1958 (Nutter 1951; Einhorn 1964; 
Shepherd 1964). The same conclusion holds for 
the manufacturing sector taken alone. 

Beneath the stability lies a rapid turnover, dis- 
placement, and replacement of industries. While 
some industries are becoming more highly concen- 
trated, others are becoming less highly concentrated 
in roughly equal measure. Stability results because 
young and rapidly growing industries tend to be- 
come less and less concentrated while old and 
slowly growing (or declining) industries tend to 
become more and more concentrated. Why the two 
forces have managed to come so close to balancing 
themselves is another of the many unexplained 
mysteries of history. 

Causes of concentration. Evidence collected so 
far would seem to assign an important role to tech- 
nological factors, determined within the existing 
regime of patents and similar constraints, as causes 
of industrial concentration. For instance, compar- 
ison of U.S. and Canadian manufacturing shows a 
similar ranking of industries by both degree of con- 
centration and number of firms, indicating similar 
technological conditions. But Canadian industries 
are generally more concentrated than their U.S. 
counterparts, despite the fact that they are charac- 
terized by less inequality in firm size. The greater 
concentration, therefore, seems attributable in gen- 
eral to a smaller number of firms in each industry, 
the result of smaller markets under the given tech- 
nological conditions (Rosenbluth 1957, pp. 75-93). 

The dominant role of technology is further shown 
by the normally high negative correlation within a 
country between concentration and size of industry, 
and the normally low correlation between concen- 
tration and inequality of firm size. Moreover, when 
concentration in an industry is high (or low) in 
terms of firms, it is ordinarily also high (or low) 
in terms of plants. 

Other factors are no doubt important in explain- 
ing industrial concentration, but they have not been 
clearly isolated by statistical analysis. Some sug- 
gested causal factors have been rejected: the dura- 
bility of commodities and the nature of purchasers 
(whether businesses or households) do not have a 
systematic relation to degree of concentration in an 
industry. While it seems reasonable to suppose that 
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legal constraints such as antitrust laws have an 
important effect on concentration and its trend, we 
do not yet have quantitative estimates of that im- 
portance. 

G. WARREN NUTTER 


[See also Antrraust LEGISLATION; ECONOMIES OF 
SCALE; OLIGOPOLY.) 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


1. INDUSTRIAL AND Business 


PsycHoLocy B. von Haller Gilmer 


TI. THE SocioLocy or Work Odile Benoit-Guilbot 
tm. Human RELATIONS Leonard R. Sayles 
Iv. REWARD SYSTEMS AND 

INCENTIVES Edward Gross 


I 
INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
Industrial Psychology is rapidly becoming multi- 
disciplinary, international, and accepted as an 
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essential ingredient for decision making by the 
new managers of the business world. Problems re- 
lated to industrial psychology cover a wide range, 
from the communication aspects of international 
road signs (Krampen 1961) to the cross-cultural 
studies of the attitudes of managers (Haire et al. 
1963). Not only has industry become a place to 
apply the findings of experimental, clinical, and 
social psychology; it also provides the office, the 
plant, and the laboratories of research and devel- 
opment for the study of the needs and achieve- 
ments of human beings (Gilmer 1961; Marcus-Steiff 
1961). 

Who is the industrial psychologist? Tradition- 
ally, he has been a person trained in experimental 
psychology who worked with business enterprises; 
but as his roles have expanded, it is becoming 
harder to distinguish him from the clinician, the 
sociologist, or, in some respects, the industrial en- 
gineer. He may be thought of as that behavioral 
scientist who attempts to bring into focus the clas- 
sical problems of the personnel man, the social 
aspects of human relations, and the new and diffi- 
cult human problems caused by the inescapable 
confrontation of men and machines. 

What does the psychologist in industry do? As 
a researcher, he designs and validates selection 
tests, studies the relationships between individual 
personalities and organizational climates, and works 
on an interdisciplinary team in analyzing the hu- 
man factors in systems (Forehand & Gilmer 1964; 
Gagné 1962). As a staff specialist, he advises the 
industrial relations department on the company's 
pending contract negotiations with the union or 
designs a study to determine the buying habits of 
the suburban housewife. During one hour, the in- 
dustrial psychologist may be discussing learning 
theory with the training director who has become 
interested in teaching machines; during the next 
hour, he may be participating in a conference on 
a morale survey to be conducted in an out-of-town 
plant. And the staff psychologist may finish the 
day conferring with the company psychiatrist and 
the safety director on accident prevention. 


The development of industrial psychology 


Industrial psychology began in the early 1900s, 
in the United States (Ferguson 1963—) with re- 
search and application on selection, training, and 
vocational guidance, and in England (Farmer 
1958) on what soon became known as occupational 
Psychology. A new era of industrial social psychol- 
ogy started around 1925, and during and following 
World War 1 industrial psychology became inter- 
national in scope as the emphasis shifted to the 
study of people in groups and to the way in which 


culture is related to individual differences. Whereas 
the former concentration was on the efficiency of 
the worker, emphasis now began to be placed on 
studies of leadership and communication and on 
the human problems involved in man-machine sys- 
tems. By 1960, industrial mental-health programs 
began to open up to the psychologist. 

At the close of World War n, international lists 
of psychologists indicated that only a few were em- 
ployed in industry. Two decades later, full-time 
industrial psychologists number several thousand, 
and many more of them function in part-time or 
full-time consulting capacities. One index of the 
present scope of industrial psychology can be seen 
by the attendance of professionals from several 
continents at the meetings of the International 
Congress of Applied Psychology. Papers presented 
include problems of absenteeism, marketing, evalu- 
ation, counseling, and work efficiency; problems of 
criteria, equipment design, and incentive schemes; 
and a host of problems related to communication 
and leadership. 

Industrial psychologists’ changing roles. Tradi- 
tional organizational theory, which described the 
layout of jobs and how workers should perform 
their tasks, largely ignored man’s psychological life. 
The early “scientific managers” made the erroneous 
assumptions that people on the job try to satisfy 
only physical and economic needs, that there is 
automatically a similarity of goals among members 
of the organization, and that people try rationally 
to seek the best solution to a problem. 

With the beginning of mass production, the as- 
sembly worker began to lose whatever independence 
he had had. He was told what his work was, and 
how and when to do it. Gradually, as industrial 
organizations moved toward participative manage- 
ment, the worker had someone else to plan for 
him. With the coming of information technology 
in the late 1950s, and the many aspects of auto- 
mation in general, it appears that the man in mid- 
dle management may himself be pushed down in 
importance, separating the production worker still 
further from the rest of the organization. Even the 
top executive is being forced by automation to do 
more “systems thinking.” Such technological ad- 
vancements, epitomized by the high-speed com- 
puter, are bringing on new types of human problems 
and offering new horizons for behavioral science 
research (Green 1963). 

With a growing acceleration in technology—it is 
estimated that of all of the scientists and engineers 
who have lived since the beginning of time, most 
are working today human problems are expand- 
ing. New ideas are coming from mathematicians, 
engineers, and a host of social scientists, dealing 
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with problems of operations analysis, social en- 
vironments, informal organizations, work groups, 
communication, and decision making. They in- 
volve problems of methodology, power structure, 
and innovation and change. Thus, to the tradi- 
tional areas of personnel and industrial social 
psychology is being added a new dimension called 
organizational psychology (Leavitt & Bass 1964). 
The new industrial psychology is concerned with 
four relationships of man as he functions in indus- 
try: between person and person, between person 
and group, between person and object, and between 
man and his inner self. 

This discussion will continue with a view of 
organizational environments, followed by the more 
classical areas of personnel psychology. There is a 
section that deals with men and machines, includ- 
ing physical environments, performance appraisal, 
accidents, engineering psychology, and the place of 
the human factors analyst. Another section deals 
with the problems of individual adjustments to 
work situations. The final section discusses the 
trends of industrial psychology, which is becoming 
more international in scope, 


Organizational environments 


For the most part, we can consider that the 
anatomy of the modern company is made up of 
both physical and psychological structures. Al- 
though there is no typical industry and no cultural 
pattern is common to all business enterprises, most 
companies can be described in terms of variations 
of line and staff organizations, hierarchies of re- 
sponsibility, and size. Labor unions as physical 
structures do not differ very much from manage- 
ment organizations, but in power structure and 
goals they differ extensively. Although the physical 
Structures of organizations are closely related to 
psychological structure, the descriptions here will 
be confined to the psychological structure. The 
modern corporation has become more than an effi- 
cient form of organizing large-scale production and 
distribution; it has become a community within the 
community, manifesting a genuine social structure 
of its own. 

The informal organizations. The informal or- 
ganization of the modern company has been called 
various names: the setup, the system, the ropes, 
or our way of doing things. It may result from 
friendships, car pools, nearness of work places, 
community interests, union associations, personal- 
ity likes and dislikes, or even the association of 
those who have only the single bond of self-defense, 
Basically, it is a tissue of relationships that are 
never static; these are revealed through symbols, 
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subtle permissions, and even taboos. The corporate 
image so carefully cultivated by public relations 
may be vastly different from the power and status 
structure as seen from within. Decision control 
may formally be specified in terms of hierarchical 
structure. 

The industrial psychologist is distinguished from 
his colleagues in other branches of the discipline 
by the setting in which he works. Since the indus- 
trial psychologist is concerned with the interaction 
between the individual and his environment, he is 
close to the theories and techniques employed by 
other social scientists. 

The sociogram has proved to be a practical in- 
strument for taking a graphic look at informal 
communication in terms of leadership structure, 
helping the industrial psychologist to identify 
cliques, isolates, and mutual admiration societies 
[see SociomeTRY]. To a large extent, the many 
studies of informal organizations have as a com- 
mon denominator the problem of ego identification. 
Many employees in industry are being deprived of 
the sense of doing interesting, significant work. 
Increasing supervisory pressure to maintain pro- 
duction often creates resistance. Out of studies on 
worry, work maladjustments, and the other un- 
anticipated behaviors there have come planned 
programs of counseling, job enlargement, and job 
rotation for the worker, as well as better selection 
and training of the foreman and a restructuring of 
his job. Attention is also being given to the ad- 
justment of the man in middle management, the 
executive, and the professional staff man of the 
industrial organization. It is at these higher 
levels that industrial psychologists are beginning 
to do research related to climates within organ- 
izations. 

Psychological climates. As Gellerman (1960) 
pointed out, the personalities of companies cannot 
be neatly categorized; each one is unique, This ori- 
entation has given modern emphasis to an old 
problem described by philosophers, playwrights, 
and novelists and now recognized by modern-day 
managers who speak of environmental factors, 
leadership climates, and the “shadow of the 
organization.” 

The range of climate studies includes diverse 
organizations. For example, one study concludes 
that hotel environments vary along such dimen- 
sions as size, local culture, economic competition, 
sensitivity to criticism, sophistication of clients, 
attitude toward tourists, and the current pattern of 
acceptability. University climates have been de- 
scribed as manifesting differing cultures“ col- 
legiate, vocational, academic, and nonconformist. 
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Military and governmental organizations, as well 
as business firms, are being studied along such 
scales as autocratic-permissive and conservative— 
liberal. Many of these analyses have been informal 
and descriptive, but an increasing number of 
studies attempt to measure organizational climate 
and its effects (Forehand & Gilmer 1964). 

Some researches focus on how companies vary 
in size, structure, systems complexity, leadership 
patterns, and goal directions. They lead to hypoth- 
eses concerning personality groupings within the 
organization. Within the same company, one de- 
partment in which the important individuals are 
“people-oriented” may differ greatly from another 
in which influence is from those who are “system- 
oriented.” Although one may not wish to place peo- 
ple into rigid categories, their behaviors do differ, 
and some types of people fit into a given organiza- 
tion better than others. For example, the large 
organization provides a more sympathetic work 
place for the upward-mobile person (who is less 
critical of some of the values that lead to success) 
than for the type of individual who wishes to 
escape through indifference or for the person who 
contests the status quo (who wants change for the 
sake of change). 

The marketing influence. Three factors have 
contributed to the growth of the modern industrial 
complex: mass production, research and develop- 
ment, and marketing. The following sections will 
discuss the human factors related to production, 
research, and development, including a brief dis- 
cussion of the human aspects of marketing and 
distribution. 

One world-wide corporation made a study to de- 
termine in detail the structures of high-level policy 
decisions and concluded that in terms of influence. 
if not control, sales held a ranking position. The 
psychologist in the marketing area is a member of 
a team involved in several diverse but interdepend- 
ent activities—advertising, selling, sales promotion, 
customer service, public relations, and market re- 
search. Special attention is being given to con- 
sumer attitudes and to various aspects of economic 
psychology. 

A review of the role of the psychologist in mar- 
keting concludes that his problems are expanding 
(Guest 1962). Psychologists continue to occupy 
important staff positions in marketing departments 
in business organizations, in consumer research 
companies and advertising agencies, and as private 
consultants. They contribute knowledge of method 
in sampling, in experimental and correlational de- 
signs, and in questionnaire construction; and they 
have been the originators and major proponents in 


the uses of projective and other techniques for 
exploration of the substrata of human motives. 
They are giving increasing attention to perceptual, 
cognitive, and learning factors in advertising and 
selling. 


Personnel psychology 

Psychologists in industry, although often dealing 
with a wide range of personnel problems, have 
tended to cluster into specialties, such as selection 
and training. The industrial psychologist, whether 
he is concerned with general problems or plays the 
role of critic and of problem solver in some specific 
work situation, usually works within restricted 
limits. These limits may be prescribed by budget, 
management policy, or union practices. Occasion- 
ally, he may have the time, energy, facility, and 
support to perform experiments. He is often called 
upon to give advice based on his knowledge of gen- 
eral principles of psychology or on personal obser- 
vations and wisdom. Let us consider some of his 
specialties. 

Selection. The development of psychological 
tests, and the consequent quantitative investigation 
of relationships between human abilities and vari- 
ous criteria for behavior, represents one of the 
outstanding achievements of the social sciences to 
date. Problems in selection and classification range 
widely, from the comparatively simple determina- 
tion of the potential abilities of a lathe operator to 
the multidimensional problem of predicting execu- 
tive success. Personnel selection may utilize tests 
of intelligence, special aptitudes, achievement, or 
personality and usually includes the use of appli- 
cation blanks, references, biographical and inter- 
personal data, and interviews. 

It is common to use short intelligence tests, de- 
veloped specifically for screening industrial per- 
sonnel, to predict performance in training, job pro- 
ficiency, job turnover, and promotion potential. At 
higher levels, more extensive tests are used in the 
selection of creative talent. Custom-made tests de- 
signed for a particular job may be used in the 
measurement of special aptitudes, such as mechan- 
ical comprehension, clerical aptitude, and motor 
skills. Achievement tests are used as measures of 
current proficiency related to some experience or 
training or as predictors of subsequent perform- 
ance. Personality tests used in personnel selection 
include measures of interest, personality inven- 
tories, projective techniques, and situational tests 
closely approximating actual work samples. Psy- 
chological measurement has developed extensively 
in recent years and, despite the opinions of some 
critics, is providing the most useful tools available 
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with his superiors, the greater is group productivity. 
More productivity comes from work groups in 
which (1) the supervisor assumes a leadership role, 


was found that there was more efficient production 
when the supervisor could influence his superiors 
and used this power to help the workers achieve 
their goals Good supervisory practices must be the 
concern at all levels of the organization, and the 
organizational climate is of prime importance. 
Leadership behavior ts not a thing apart but ts im- 
bedded in a social setting. Human relations in 
supervision has become a focal point for many of 
the social aspects of the applications of psychology 
in industry (Kay & Palmer 1961). 

Until recently, little research attention was de- 
voted to executive leadership and development, but 
along with the upgrading of schools of business 
administration and the rise to power of the better- 
educated upward-mobile type of manager, psycholo- 
gists and sociologists are finding their studies of 
the executive accepted. 

From a variety of studies come the descriptions 
of successful high-level leadership as involving 
strong mobility drives, company orientation, and 


selves as individuals (Haire et al. 1963). Not un- 
expectedly, these researchers found the effects of 
cultural differences. The goals of Japanese and 
Norwegian managers, for example, may not be the 
same, but self-realization and autonomy are uni- 
versally more important to managers than prestige, 


the industrial scientist is organizationally 

What is the “right environment” for leadership 
success? In studies made on an international basis 
in an oil corporation, a conclusion was reached 
that the same behaviors that lead to the firing of 
one manager may lead to a vice presidency in an- 
other climate. Research in industrial leadership is 
beginning to look at the characteristics of individ- 


as such. 
On the basis of studies made in many countries, 
there appears to be an almost universal projudice 


emphasis to the problems of mental health in in- 
dustry, with consideration of the importance of 
the 
Men and machines 

The problems of work efficiency, physical work- 
ing conditions, evaluation of job performance, bore- 
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dom, fatigue, and safety—long the traditional sub- 
ject matter of industrial psychology—are now 
becoming organized within a framework of men 
and machines. The experimental psychologist has 
joined with the engineer in developing new ma- 
chine systems. What is a system? How does man 
fit into it? How are the roles of the psychologist 
changing with automation? What can be done 
about the changing context of our human prob- 
lems of work? These questions have only partial 
answers but are important to the new general 
industrial psychology. 

The work environment. The principal contribu- 
tions of psychologists in dealing with the problems 
of working efficiency have been methodological. 
Through their emphasis on experimental designs 
that control the effects of such factors as sugges- 
tion and attitude changes, it has been possible to 
develop at least some optimum levels of illumina- 
tion, atmospheric conditions, noise control, and, 
more recently, weightlessness, confinement, and 
other factors related to space travel. Particular 
attention is being focused on the effects of certain 
extreme environmental conditions upon human 
performance. Psychologists have stimulated the in- 
vestigation of individual differences in the effects 
of environmental variables (Anastasi 1964). 

The industrial psychologist is interested in a wide 
range of problems at both the physical and mental 
levels: such physiological measures as blood pres- 
sure, oxygen consumption, and muscular re- 
sponses, and such psychological indexes as fatigue, 
tiredness, boredom, and the effects of rest. The 
reader may appreciate the complexity of these 
“simple problems” by trying to determine what 
criteria can be used in devising a “comfort index” 
for clothing, a problem so far unsolved. 

Performance appraisal. The analysis of the 
work of a typist, for example, may be thought of 
in terms of the typist’s job itself, or in terms of the 
typed letter as an end product, or in terms of what 
the person does in typing the letter. Whether an 
analysis of the job, product, or man is involved, 
the psychologist is interested in helping to make 
evaluations, because they impinge upon so many 
things—personnel requirements, training content, 
job efficiency, wage rates, ratings for promotion, 
and production control. Evaluation, then, is being 
given increasing attention, whether at the level of 
time and motion study, merit rating, or the ap- 
praisal of executive decision making. Evaluation in 
industry is a problem as difficult, in some respects, 
as the measurement of “good teaching,” and it 
sometimes carries with it the same emotional im- 
pact and resistance of those concerned. 


Accidents and safety. Accident prevention, long 
looked upon as an engineering problem to be solved 
through the proper design of mechanical safety 
devices, is finally receiving attention as a behavior 
problem. The psychologist is interested in the inter- 
action between unsafe acts and unsafe conditions, 
and in the relation of accidents to time of day, to 
job operation, and to cause-and-effect information. 
He has obtained data that question the assumptions 
that intelligence is related to accident occurrence 
and that injury is the result of accident proneness. 
There are researches that deal with problems of 
sensory defects and muscular coordination, motor 
and perceptual speed, fatigue, adjustment to stress, 
physical working conditions, and the effects of ex- 
perience on accidents. Personality factors are being 
studied, and more recently the psychological cli- 
mate of the workplace has been given attention. 
Complementary theories are beginning to emerge 
that should assist industry not only to escape the 
defeatism caused by an oversimplification of the 
problem but also to develop programs of accident 
prevention and to devise better techniques in 
motivating safety, 

Engineering psychology and systems. The com- 
ing of age of a systematic conception of the appli- 
cation of psychological principles to the invention, 
development, and use of complex man-machine 
systems can be dated as the early 1960s (Gagné 
1962). The driver and his horse and buggy consti- 
tute a system, as does the Bell Telephone Company, 
but in the context here the systems concept can be 
considered as a way of putting the man and the 
machine on even terms, no matter how complicated 
their relationship may be. The system is bigger 
than the sum of the elements that compose it, 
involving “inputs,” “control,” and “outputs.” 

The psychologist here has an interest in the 
human operator—how he perceives, interprets, and 
acts. He is interested in the channels of communi- 
cation and how they can become overloaded, in the 
part redundancy plays in conveying information, 
and how information gets processed into percep- 
tions, judgments, and decisions. He is also inter- 
ested in the study of motor skills and reaction 
times in the interpretation of errors, as well as in 
the problems of automation. 

For the industrial psychologist the problems are 
expanding, and in the role of the “human factors 
specialist” he must work with others, sometimes 
on a team with members as diverse as engineers, 
mathematicians, production specialists, and ac- 
countants. In research or development, the psy- 
chologist who follows the “systems approach” may 
become engaged in a wide variety of problems 
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ranging from eguipment design to the mapping of 
a human factors subsystem for the establishment 
of a new processing plant or organizational change. 
The systems psychologist must be creative and 
must have the ability to deal effectively with inter- 
relationships between people and work environ- 
ments and the processes whereby they interact. 


The individual 

Industrial psychology deals with the individual— 
how he behaves in small and in large groups, how 
he reacts to change, and how he responds in gen- 
eral to the organizational climate. Concern is given 
to personal aspirations and to the conflicts that 
arise when the work situation is not conducive to 
the satisfaction of individual needs, as well as to 
the ways in which organizations help or fail to help 
an individual to know how anxieties may improve 
or distort his perception of the company. 

In studying the basis for career planning, indus- 
trial psychologists have considered generalizations 
about people and jobs, ranging from adolescent 
identifications that play a part in shaping voca- 
tional interests to what is involved in self-develop- 
ment, It also involves problems of criteria of suc- 
cess, upward mobility, technical obsolescence, and 
job change, as well as the ways in which levels of 
aspiration are related to abilities and to individual 
stress levels. Both the cognitive and the feeling ap- 
proaches are important for understanding alterna- 
tives in personal aspirations, in the development of 
personal skills, and in the patterns of career 
survival. 

Mental health in industry involves studies of 
absenteeism, alcoholism, grievances, and emotional 
disorders; dissatisfaction caused by pressure, frus- 
tration, and conflict; the defensive behaviors of 
individuals, which result in aggressive reactions, 
withdrawal reactions, and compromise reactions; 
and other behaviors commonly found among people 
in general. The industrial psychologist is concerned 
with providing some understanding of why people 
behave as they do, but he has no nostrums, pana- 
ceas, or gimmicks to offer an industrial society. 


Trends 


Researches in the area of general industrial psy- 
chology are published in several places: some in 
the professional journals of business, education, 
and sociology; a few in publications devoted mainly 
to engineering and medicine; but most in psy- 
chology journals, about two dozen of them North 
American, the remaining few world-wide. Text- 
books in the field reflect a trend away from tech- 
nology and toward more general coverage; most are 


published in English, some through translation. 
Although in volume most articles in the general 
area of industrial psychology are found in U.S. 
publications, many of the researches have come 
from world-wide sources. 

In research, there appear to be trends toward 
intercultural studies and toward investigations of 
the interrelations between situational variables and 
personal characteristics; in addition, economic psy- 
chology is beginning to emerge, taking its place 
beside the new organizational psychology. No doubt 
the computer specialists, interested in decision- 
making processes and systems, will help expand the 
influence of psychology to higher levels of manage- 
ment. Some writers predict that industrial psy- 
chology, which began when the businessman asked 
for help from the academic psychologist and has 
remained to answer all kinds of practical problems, 
may venture forth with suggestions and proposals 
for new organizational theories. Human problems 
in industry will receive more attention as techno- 
logical advancements and the increasing size of 
organizations give renewed emphasis to the needs 
of the individual. As industrial psychology ap- 
proaches its seventh decade, the trend continues— 
people are important. 

B. vox HALLER GILMER 


[Other relevant material may be found in AUTOMA- 
TION; ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY; LEADERSHIP; OR- 
GANIZATIONS; SOCIOMETRY.] 
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(for an account, see Roethlisberger & Dickson 
1939). The first stage was taken up with scrupu- 
lous measurement of the output of five female 
operatives engaged in the assembly of telephone 
relays. The operatives consent to this measurement 
was obtained, and their working conditions were 
the same as those in the main workshop, except 
that they were in a room apart from the other 
workers. During this whole period. Mayo system- 
atically varied the working conditions of these five 
Operatives in such respects as the number and du- 
ration of their rest periods and coffee breaks, as 
well as their total hours of work. 

The results were disconcerting: there was defi- 
nitely a steady increase in output, but there were 
also fluctuations in output that appeared to have no 
connection with the variations in the environment 
or in working conditions. Even the abolition of cer- 
tain privileges these operatives had been granted 
did not cause a decline in their level of production. 
On the contrary, the more production increased, the 
more positive became the girls’ attitude toward their 
work, 

Mayo and his co-workers interpreted these re- 
Sults in terms of the group relations that had been 
established both among the workers themselves and 
between the workers and their supervisors. They 
believed that relations of trust and friendship had 
been established with these young workers to such 
a degree that, practically speaking, there was no 
longer any need to supervise them. In other words, 
the morale of these workers had improved as soon 
as they were no longer coerced or interrupted, and, 
at the same time, they had begun to produce more. 
The way was now open for the study of morale, 
supervision, and productivity. 

The second stage of Mayo's inquiry took the 
form of a series of nondirective interviews, the re- 
sults of which confirmed his earlier conclusions. 
These interviews highlighted the importance of 
subjective factors but also brought out the fact that 
the workers’ participation in various groups outside 
the factory could have an adverse effect on produc- 
tivity and morale inside the factory. 

Nevertheless, these results encouraged Mayo to 
complete his study by a number of on-the-spot ob- 
Servations of groups inside the factory. During this 
third stage observers were placed in a workshop 
where the usual working conditions of the factory 
were in force, with a view to studying, on a day-to- 
day basis, both the individual workers and their 
relations with each other, Thus the earlier inter- 
views were complemented by direct observation of 
behavior, The observers very soon discovered the 
existence of various restrictive practices and curbs 
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on production, even though the workers were paid 
according to how much they produced (restriction 
of output has since been much studied—see, for 
example, Roy 1952; Durand 19594; a general dis- 
cussion of the role of financial incentives can be 
found in Whyte et al. 1955). Each worker’s level 
of production was informally determined by the 
group, which turned out to have a life of its own, 
complete with customs, norms, and a system of 
social control that was most effective in exacting 
conformity to its rules. This “informal organization” 
of the group could therefore set itself up in tacit 
Opposition to managerial expectations; it protected 
the workers against outside interference as well as 
against indiscretion within their own ranks, 

Accordingly, this series of experiments led to the 
“discovery” of the importance of the work group 
and of social relations in factory life. Although it 
may be conceded that, compared with develop- 
ments in sociological theory during the same period, 
the Hawthorne experiments did not amount to any 
genuine scientific discovery, they did afford a scien- 
tific demonstration, in vivo, of the role of social 
groups. 

Mayo’s inquiries stimulated much comment, as 
well as some violent criticism (see especially Kerr 
& Fisher 1957). But this criticism was directed 
more against the general philosophy of Mayo and 
his followers than against his empirical methods 
and results. Mayo did indeed believe that one of the 
tasks to which industry had been called in the 
modern world was to integrate the isolated, anomic 
individual into society by providing him with a 
harmonious social order in which it would be pos- 
sible for him to find happiness (see, for instance, 
Mayo 1933; 1945). He thought that thanks to the 
social skills of management, such integration and 
harmony could be achieved and that, as a result, 
conflicts of interest would disappear (a savage crit- 
icism of the personnel policies inspired by this 
Philosophy can be found in Wilensky & Wilensky 
1951). 

This ideology was abie to emerge because of the 
Hawthorne study's main shortcoming: it allowed 
the company to remain as if in a social vacuum 
and gave no information whatsoever about the fac- 
tory’s environment and the various economic and 
social bases of its existence (Friedmann 1946, pp. 
301-323 in 1954 edition). It cannot be denied that 
the economic, social, and cultural environment of 
the factory had a certain influence on the behavior 
of its employees, but the authors of the study were 
far more interested in what was going on inside the 
factory. 


Criticism of this kind should not make us forget 
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the considerable stir created by the Hawthorne 
study. For instance, Madge (1962, pp. 208-209 in 
1963 edition) is of the opinion that the study re- 
sulted in a number of methodological innovations 
that were very advanced by the standards of the 
time; among these he numbers the nondirective 
interview, content analysis, experimental design, 
and observation in a factory with the cooperation 
of both management and workers, The conclusions 
of Mayo and his co-workers completely upset the 
commonly held notions of how workers react to 
authority and how production can be stimulated. 
Instead, a social model of the worker was put for- 
ward to oppose the mechanistic, economic, and 
even psychological models then current. This social 
model installed the logic of human emotions side 
by side with the logic of costs or efficiency. After 
the Hawthorne experiments it had to be granted 
that an informal structure of social relations did 
exist behind the formal organizational structure 
and that numerous phenomena could not be ex- 
plained on any other grounds. 

The work of Kurt Lewin on group behavior ran 
parallel to that of Mayo and his school, although 
Lewin’s findings owed nothing to Mayo. In a fa- 
mous experiment (Lewin et al, 1939) he demon- 
strated that in a boys’ club a democratic style of 
leadership was more effective in increasing both 
group productivity and satisfaction with work than 
either an authoritarian or a laissez-faire style. 
Lewin’s general approach is not far removed from 
Mayo’s: one finds the same sort of emphasis on the 
group and on interpersonal relations that is such a 
prominent feature of American culture in general. 
The meeting of these two currents of research, to- 
gether with the sociocultural preoccupations of the 
wartime and postwar periods that followed, gave 
considerable impetus to research in the United 
States and elsewhere, and made possible the study 
of new problems [see LEADERSHIP]. It is to this re- 
search in new areas and its results that we must 
now turn. 


Work groups and supervision 

The literature on morale and productivity stems 
directly from the work of Mayo and his associates 
and represents by far the largest body of data on 
any topic in the field. But the importance of the 
results obtained is not proportionate to the number 
of studies published; indeed, the research too often 
merely confirms earlier work without adding any- 
thing to it. 

The usual strategy of this type of research is to 
treat group supervision and styles of leadership as 
independent variables, mainly with a view to ex- 


plaining rates of productivity and absenteeism. 
Other frequent objects of interest are turnover of 
personnel, industrial accidents, communication 
networks, union membership, work disputes, and 
the “go-slow” (i.e., voluntary restriction of output). 
Morale is seen as an intervening variable that me- 
diates between these two classes of phenomena; 
it is an ambiguous concept, best described as a kind 
of sum total of all the satisfactions afforded to an 
individual by his belonging to an organization 
(see, for instance, Morse 1953). The meaning of 
“morale” is never defined systematically; it is a 
blanket term for all sorts of emotional states that 
should be specified in detail. Some attempts have 
been made to isolate its main dimensions, and it 
has become clear that the relations of a group of 
workers with each other and with their supervisors 
reflect only one aspect of work satisfactions. 

It is known that morale varies with different 
styles of leadership; a work group that has a boss 
who allows his workers some autonomy, is careful 
of their feelings, and so on, will display higher work 
satisfaction, at least in the United States. Such 
leadership will also result in greater group co- 
hesion, another source of work satisfaction (Kahn 
& Katz 1953; Seashore 1955), and will make it 
easier to introduce technological innovations (Coch 
& French 1948). 

At first it was thought that a high level of morale 
always involves a high level of productivity, and 
conversely. However, even though this relation is 
the one most frequently encountered, later and more 
sophisticated research has shown that low morale 
can coexist with healthy productivity or high mo- 
rale with impaired productivity. There is no lack 
of explanations that purport to account for such 
correlations: in the former case it may be that the 
group has been stimulated to produce by fear of 
punishment or of authoritarian leadership, while 
in the latter it may be that the group is a cohesive 
one, with goals of its own that interfere with 
production. 

For those in search of a formula, these results 
are somewhat disappointing. Recent studies have 
served only to complicate the situation by specify- 
ing the conditions under which the relationship 
between morale (or its various dimensions) and 
productivity is positive or negative. Such studies, 
as we shall see, have been especially concerned 
with organizational structure—an emphasis that 
has arisen partly from the failure of, and conse- 
quent attempt to evaluate, company training pro- 
grams in “human relations.” It is now realized that 
the individual work group does not exist in isola- 
tion: the organization of which it forms part is its 
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environment and cannot be overlooked. Thus, it 
has been found that a manager is not likely to fol- 
low a style of supervision that differs from the 
one used by his immediate superior—and so on, 
throughout the entire organizational hierarchy 
(Fleishman 1951; Mann 1951). Again, a foreman 
who runs his shop “by the book” will inspire high 
morale only if he has influence with management 
(Pelz 1952). 


The sociology of organizations 


Earlier sections of this article have shown how, 
in order to understand the behavior of workers, it 
is necessary to grasp the importance of certain 
social phenomena at the level of the work group 
and of the social relations implied by the group. 
But the business firm as a whole constitutes no 
less of a setting for the actions of its members; 
it is a social system in itself, with its own charac- 
teristics and requirements. It is along these lines 
that research into business firms and work institu- 
tions, qua organizations, has made rapid progress, 
so that it has now become one of the established 
approaches to the sociology of work. Each of the 
many studies undertaken in this direction has pro- 
vided a springboard for further studies, until the 
field now known as the “sociology of organizations” 
has taken shape, Moreover, researchers in this field 
have been tempted into going beyond the tradi- 
tional boundaries of the sociology of work and have 
carried their observations to noneconomic institu- 
tions such as prisons, churches, hospitals, universi- 
ties, and voluntary associations. Thus a source of 
progress in this area has been the juxtaposition of 
data drawn from different types of institutions. 

At this point it is probably best to digress briefly 
in order to define what is meant by “organization.” 
Research seems to show that organizations have 
five salient features: a network of statuses, cir- 
cumscribed and defined within a whole, that are 
filled by replaceable individuals; an attitude of 
responsible role commitment on the part of the 
individuals who fill those Statuses; specific goals 
toward which all the members of the organization 
are supposed to work; a stable and coordinated 
system of relations between statuses—in other 
words, a structure; and one or more centers of 
power for controlling the organization’s activities 
and guiding it toward the realization of its goals. 
In brief, although an organization chart may sum- 
marize organizational structure, it does not give 
an exhaustive description of an organization. It 
is also clear that unless a firm or institution as- 


sumes fairly considerable dimensions, it is not 
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usually called an organization at all [see ORGAN- 
IZATIONS, article on THEORIES OF ORGANIZATIONS], 

One trend in the study of organizations is closely 
derived from the work of Mayo and the human 
relations school. This is the contrast that is often 
made between formal and informal organizational 
structure. By informal structure is meant the social 
relations that develop both parallel to and outside 
the relations laid down by the organization chart. 
Formal organization imposes constraints on indi- 
viduals and groups through its distribution of sta- 
tuses and authority, The most effective organiza- 
tion will be the one that can give most satisfaction 
to its members, since, by making the workers 
“happy” and by responding to their needs through 
giving them opportunities for participation in de- 
cision making (and other appropriate techniques 
of management and communication ), it will make 
them both identify with and cooperate in fulfilling 
the organizational goals. 

Somewhat in reaction to this school of thought, 
several authors have drawn attention to the formal 
structure of organizations (see Merton et al. 1952; 
Blau 1956; Blau & Scott 1962; Selznick 1957). In 
the tradition of Frederick Winslow Taylor and, 
above all, Max Weber, they have specified the con- 
ditions for the effectiveness of a rational, bureau- 
cratic organization: perfect adaptation of means 
to ends, and the use of abstract and universal rules. 
In short, they provide a timely reminder that an 
organization must give priority to reaching the 
goals it has set itself (the supporters of Mayo and 
his school had indeed tended to neglect this limit- 
ing factor in their search for industrial harmony ). 
This new emphasis on goals has given rise to much 
empirical analysis of organizational structure. For 
instance, the effects of centralization and decen- 
tralization on organizational effectiveness have 
been studied by Tannenbaum (1956a), who dis- 
tinguishes two aspects of control—total amount 
and distribution—and then relates them to the 
effectiveness of organizations in attaining their 
goals. 

But the ideal of bureaucratic organization is 
seldom realized because of interference from the 
human factor, which introduces an element of 
irrationality that shows itself in bureaucratic rou- 
tine, inertia, and ritualism. Every new regulation 
or extension of authority designed to remove these 
sources of inefficiency only tends to aggravate the 
problem, and the organization continues to deviate 
from its original goals. 

Some more recent studies (see, for instance, 
Foundation for Research . . . 1959; Etzioni 1961a; 
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1961b; Crozier 1961; 1963) have attempted to 
combine formal and informal organization, or 
normal and dysfunctional behavior, within a single 
conceptual scheme, Contemporary theories of 
organization claim, in effect, to explain at the 
same time both conformity and nonconformity 
to the norms of rationality. But these norms do 
not guarantee organizational effectiveness. Neither 
individually conceived courses of action nor inter- 
personal relationships are necessarily alien or de- 
viant when judged in terms of the formal organiza- 
tional framework, Sometimes they may increase 
efficiency by making official relationships, such as 
that between superior and subordinate, both more 
flexible and less remote. They can also depend on 
more formal exchanges and make them more 
harmonious (see, for example, Gouldner 1954; 
Gross 1953). 

For a long time, organizations were considered 
to be stable, closed systems; the question of or- 
ganizational change was not raised at all. Increas- 
ingly, however, various authors are taking into 
consideration conflict that arises within the organ- 
ization itself, The possible mechanisms of change 
are no longer confined to external stimuli; they 
are also to be found in the individual and collective 
strategies of members who seek power or who form 
centers of hard-core opposition to present policy 
(Crozier 1963). 


The social morphology of work 


Sociological interest in the relations between 
technology and social patterns is of long standing. 
Authors such as Karl Marx and Max Weber have 
made contributions in this area, but only at the 
level of generalities about whole societies and cul- 
tures. More recently, other authors have studied 
the effects of technological change on individual 
cities and industries (Warner & Low 1947; Walker 
1950; 1957). 

Contemporary sociology has developed two major 
concerns in this field. The first of these is the study 
of how changes in the technical and organizational 
aspects of work have an impact on skill levels, on 
the structure of work groups, and on occupational 
socialization, Most of the research in this area is 
of European, especially French, origin (Friedmann 
1946; 1956; Touraine 1955; Durand 19595; Verry 
1955). On the one hand, the course of technologi- 
cal progress can be traced from the versatile type 
of machine that, like a tool, serves to prolong cer- 
tain operations performable by human beings, to 
automatic machinery that performs tasks beyond 
human reach, with the specialized, single-operation 


machine representing an intermediate stage. On 
the other hand, the progress made in the organiza- 
tion of production has resulted in a coordination 
of multistage tasks that is increasingly complex, 
precise, and deliberate. These two trends, which 
have run parallel, have eliminated the craftsman 
with his slowly acquired knowledge of product, raw 
materials, and tools. Instead, a multitude of jobs 
have been created in which one or several frag- 
mented operations designed by management are 
repeated ad infinitum by workers who are never 
called upon to exercise any initiative. Thus the 
worker becomes more and more dependent, until 
he loses all vestige of autonomy. In an automated 
setting, work becomes a matter of keeping alert, 
of watching instrument panels and interpreting the 
symbols on them (Naville 1958). 

Also symptomatic of these changes are the 
trends, apparent from labor statistics, in the rela- 
tive numbers of unskilled, skilled, and professional 
workers. The work group, too, is in process of trans- 
formation. At one time it had a steep, continuous 
hierarchy based on differences in knowledge; ex- 
perience made it possible to climb from one level 
of the hierarchy to another. Mechanization made 
the hierarchy discontinuous: the specialized worker 
did not depend on his co-workers; the foreman 
was no longer omnicompetent; promotion by ex- 
perience ceased to exist. Automation, however, 
appears to have made workers more dependent on 
each other (Mann & Hoffman 1960). 

The second major concern in the social mor- 
phology of work is analysis of workers’ interaction 
and attitudes, and of group structure—that is, of 
the strategies open to workers, given the technical 
conditions of the work setting (see, for example, 
Whyte 19514; Sayles 1958). In particular several 
authors have demonstrated that there is a close 
relationship between the technical characteristics 
of the work setting and the status or prestige sys- 
tem of the work group. This relationship becomes 
especially obvious when technological change up- 
sets informal group structure and causes unrest 
among the employees so affected; for instance, 
workers’ resistance to innovation can sometimes 
be explained in this way. Here there is a conver- 
gence of interests with certain members of the 
human relations school. 


Industrial relations and trade unionism 

Much has been written about trade unions, 
trade unionism, and the relations between unions 
and employers. But this literature, though plenti- 
ful, is disappointing, since little progress has been 
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made in the sociological analysis of problems in 
this field. All these studies tend to have a parochial 
character because they hardly ever contain any 
integrating concepts. All too often an author is 
content merely to describe how unions work; 
studies of the labor movement that succeed in 
integrating or transcending the historical and legal 
levels are extremely rare. As a result, findings 
based on one situation usually cannot be applied 
to others, and it is very difficult to compare differ- 
ent findings or draw general conclusions from 
them. Moreover, it seems likely that the ideologi- 
cal component historically associated with trade 
unionism has stood in the way of impartial scien- 
tific observation. In spite of this handicap and the 
reservations already mentioned, it can be said that 
enough genuine sociological analysis has been done 
in this area to raise a whole series of questions. 

The first group of these questions relates to the 
reasons for becoming a union member and for 
participating in union activities. Various partial 
explanations of these phenomena have been ob- 
tained from comparison of active members, passive 
members, and nonmembers (Tannenbaum & Kahn 
1958; Tagliacozzo & Seidmann 1956; Benoit 1962; 
see Lipset & Gordon in Bendix & Lipset 1953). In 
the special cultural setting of the United States, 
active union members are characterized by longer 
job tenure (which means that they have more of 
a stake in the situation) and by less social mo- 
bility than other workers; they are not necessarily 
more hostile to management—in fact, they are 
sometimes more friendly (Stagner 1954). How- 
ever, it seems likely that these findings apply 
mainly to trade unions of a definite type. It is not 
at all clear that union members in a different kind 
of context—a revolutionary one, for instance— 
would have the same kinds of reasons for joining 
or taking part. 

A second and more important group of ques- 
tions centers on the relations between union and 
management at the factory level. What type of 
union is responsive to what type of management? 
In what ways do union and management influence 
each other, and what mutual transformations do 
they effect? Which conditions encourage con- 
flict, and which ones cooperation? Some authors 
have ventured to construct typologies of union 
management relations (see, for instance, Illinois, 
University of. 1954). Another promising ap- 
proach is the study of union and management 
behavior over time. Indeed, if we follow Whyte 
(1951b) in believing that what a union wants at 
the factory level is to be the initiator of any inter- 
action with management (which is itself a form 
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of power), then it is clear that if opportunities to 
initiate interaction were more equitably distributed, 
a more harmonious form of coexistence between 
union and management would result. Here again 
the concern of American sociologists has been to 
guarantee industrial peace. Nevertheless, at least 
one American author has argued that industrial 
conflict, since it can be organized as an adaptive 
force, may have certain positive functions (Dubin 
1960). The more it is assumed that trade unions, 
as far as management is concerned, constitute 
a kind of countervailing power, the more it will 
appear that conflicts of interest between union 
and management, while inevitable, are not neces- 
sarily to be deplored [see LABOR UNIONS, article on 
THEORIES OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT]. 

These considerations have led to a view of the 
union as a complex organization. The internal 
functioning of unions has been studied with the 
aid of the admittedly crude methodology originally 
developed for the study of industrial organizations. 
Because trade unionism is one of the mainstays of 
democratic ideology, the distribution of power in 
unions poses a number of particularly acute prob- 
lems. In fact, democracy in trade unions is the 
exception, not the rule, as Lipset and his col- 
leagues have shown (1956). A more original study 
(Tannenbaum 1956b) has dealt with the relations 
between democracy and effectiveness in the deal- 
ings of unions with employers; the important vari- 
able is neither union democracy nor the sharing 
of power between all levels of union organization 
but, rather, the total amount of power at the 
union's disposal. 

The fourth group of questions stems from the 
problems of society as a whole. Here mention 
should be made of those theories of the labor move- 
ment which tend to explain variations in union 
behavior by pointing to national differences in 
degree or rate of industrialization or (since the 
labor movement is part of a nation’s political life) 
in political stability (Touraine 1960). 

The study of industrial conflict, especially of 
strikes, which represent the most violent form 
taken by such conflict, constitutes a fifth problem 
area that involves industrial relations at all four 
of the analytical levels distinguished above. At the 
social-psychological or motivational level, there is 
the question of how strikers differ from nonstrikers. 
At the level of industrial relations in the factory 
itself, it is necessary to inquire into the nature of 
the factors that trigger a strike. At the level of 
union organization a whole series of questions pre- 
sents itself. How do unions decide to go on strike? 
What functions do strikes fulfill? How are unau- 
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thorized strikes to be evaluated? At the societal 
level, it has been demonstrated that the number, 
length, and intensity of strikes are closely related 
to the institutional framework of industrial rela- 
tions (Ross & Hartman 1960). At the same level, 
the fact that some industries are more prone to 
strikes than others has been attributed to the physi- 
cal and social isolation of the majority of workers 
in these industries, most of which are located far 
from the central cities and therefore offer little 
opportunity for social mobility. If workers in these 
industries, it is argued, were integrated with the 
rest of society, they would be less likely to resort 
to violence [Kerr & Siegel 1954; see also LABOR 
RELATIONS, article on STRIKES]. 

A sixth and final group of questions deals with 
worker participation in factory management (the 
so-called workers’ councils). This is an essentially 
European phenomenon, and a very controversial 
one (Delamotte 1959; Clegg 1960). The truth 
seems to be that worker participation, when it 
really takes place, is always closely bound up with 
the existing machinery for settling disputes at 
the factory level. There is no solid evidence that 
workers’ councils radically alter the balance of 
power in a factory, and it does not seem likely 
that any better results will be obtained from them 
in future, According to Sturmthal (1961), pro- 
grams for worker participation in factory manage- 
ment represent an essentially ideological approach 
to the problem of worker control. The administra- 
tive bodies set up for the purpose of worker par- 
ticipation tend, in Poland at least, to reduce union 
activity to a low level rather than to keep the fac- 
tory running smoothly. 


Work and industrial civilization 

The sociology of work is not exclusively con- 
cerned with problems that arise in the actual work 
setting. Many of these problems carry over into 
life outside the place of work. A truly comprehen- 
sive study of work phenomena necessarily implies 
study of nonwork phenomena, because both classes 
of phenomena are linked in a mutually causal 
relationship which in itself constitutes an area 
largely unexplored by social scientists. 

A case in point is the study of occupational ca- 
teers, which can be approached from two different 
points of view. In the first of these, the focus of inter- 
est is not on the place of work but on the individuals 
entire working life. What are the stages of the 
working career, from the first entry into regular 
employment up to the point of retirement? How 
do these stages vary under different technological 
and social conditions? What attitudes and aspira- 


tions are associated with the different types of 
careers and their various stages? Studies of occu- 
pational and social mobility have provided us with 
dynamic models of careers and career-related atti- 
tudes (see especially Lipset & Bendix 1952). We 
know, for instance, that downwardly mobile indi- 
viduals do not exhibit the same patterns of behavior 
as those who are upwardly mobile or those who 
have retained their position in the social hierarchy 
(Lipset & Gordon in Bendix & Lipset 1953; Wilen- 
sky & Edwards 1959). Thus the sociological sig- 
nificance of an individual's career is held to consist 
in the amount and type of social mobility that he 
achieves. 

The second point of view is one that considers 
the working career in terms of relations with 
peer groups. “Professionalization” is the name soci- 
ologists have given to the way in which the span of 
working life tends to follow the pattern of a more 
or less regulated career over which occupational 
peers have an increasing amount of control at the 
expense of formal superiors, so that the occupation 
acquires a more or less recognized social status 
(Foote 1956). As such, professionalization is a 
recent phenomenon. “Professionalized” groups 
model themselves on the liberal professions. They 
are, to a large extent, self-regulating. They confer 
on their members, who are employed by organiza- 
tions, a certain measure of autonomy that is not 
based wholly on expertise. Under these circum- 
stances, relations between the occupation and the 
general labor market become less close and less 
determined by purely economic factors [see Occu- 
PATIONS AND CAREERS]. 

Other studies have sought to understand the 
role of different occupational groups, especially 
workers, engineers and technicians, and the man- 
agerial elite, both in the factory and in the larger 
society. The development of these social groups 
throws light on the development of society and its 
equilibrium. Thus the sociology of work becomes 
the study of industrial society. 

There is no doubt that residential patterns, fam- 
ily life, and leisure in many respects both influence 
and are influenced by the complex of phenomena 
that we call work. The sociology of work is not 
concerned with these areas external to work except 
insofar as reciprocal influences of this kind can 
be said to exist. But research on this whole topic 
is a difficult undertaking because the leading issues 
have not yet been clearly defined. 


General contribution of the field 


The sociology of knowledge has laid bare the 
dependence of scientific research—the problems it 
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selects and the manner in which it approaches and on cultural variation between societies ( Moore 
them—on economic, social, and cultural condi- 1963). 
tions. The sociology of work ts no exception to this Every section of this article could be reviewed in 
tule of dependence. It has already been shown how terms of the new perspectives opened up by the 
closely the very definition of work is bound up study of problems in countries that are undergoing 
with the problems of society. The same applies to —_industrialization. For instance, how can the norms 
all the areas dealt with by this branch of sociology. of a traditional culture be reconciled with the 
1 this discussion were taken up again from its be- norms of an industrial organization, and vice 
ginning, it would be easy to demonstrate how for versa? The question of the relations between 
each group of sociological problems there has formal and informal organization also arises in the 
always been a corresponding group of social prob- developing countries, but in a quite different form 
throw Study of the trade union movement in these coun- 
light. Every question posed by researchers is the tries is far more concerned with the movement's 
of the links to the centers of political power and to eco- 
topic, a moment associated with the emergence nomic development in general than with union 
of a particular social problem. Thus the theory of activity at the local level (Galenson 1959, Touraine 
some forerunners, 1960). 
reached its full development only during a period In the same way, study of the effects of the 
in which there was a rising public consciousness technological revolution is being broadened; it is 
of the way in which large corporations and public no longer confined to changes at the job or factory 
the level, but includes the entire process of technolog- 
centers of power and the lives of individuals. teal change (Moore 1963). Technological change, 
The sociology of work has been much criticized moreover, is no longer treated as a fait accom- 
for combining sociological research with the study pli with effects that are studied only after the 
of social problems. It has been argued that the field event. Instead, attempts are being made to discover 
dan never be more than an applied science con- the conditions capable of producing technological 
cerned with strictly practical problems; the studies change. For this reason a special interest attaches 
it has produced have been called “piecemeal and to any factors associated with change or inno- 
repetitious,” and therefore of no use to the develop- vation It does indeed appear that most of the 
ment of sociological theory. But even if it is true developing countries, unlike nineteenth-century 
that the theoretical contributions of the sociology Europe, have a strong desire for and willingness 
been relatively weak, considering the to accept economic development. This trend has 
large output of studies, it should inspired Harbison and Myers (see Princeton Uni- 
be concluded that these criticisms are versity . . . 1959) to undertake research on the 
soci- role of different elites in the process of industrial- 
of work should be abundantly clear from the ization. This new orientation of the sociology of 
con- work has had, like its predecessors, a beneficial 
tribution consists in the perspective afforded by effect on approaches to the problems that came be- 
à scientific consideration of the facts, as opposed fore it. On the one hand, it has helped researchers 
to philosophical and ideological speculation on to place more emphasis on the internal precondi- 
social matters. tions for change, whereas formerly the social sys- 
Future trends tem was regarded as tending naturally toward 
stability and equilibrium, with change coming onl 
aon — me — of the most pressing from outside. On the other hand, it has — 
Social problems economic and social determinism in favor of a view of human action 
that is more voluntaristic and teleological. 


well known for their contributions to the sociology ODILE BENOIT-GUILBOT 
it 


But it is 
Jems of work in countries of the third world [Directly related are the entries AUTOMATION; Bust- 
in the same way as the problems of countries that NESS MANAGEMENT; INDUSTRIALIZATION; LABOR 
have long since been industrialized. The need 5 FORCE; LABOR RELATIONS; LABOR UNIONS; ORGANI- 
be felt for a more diachronic ap. ZATIONS; TECHNOLOGY; Workers. Other relevant 


to 
material may be found in Groups; INDUSTRY, 
Proach, with greater emphasis on whole societies SMALL; LEADERSHIP; MODERNIZATION; OCCUPATIONS 


axp canzas. PROFESSIONS; SOCIAL mosiiry, and 
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III 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


In the twenty-year period Starting in the late 
1930s and extending through the late 1950s, the 
term “human relations in industry” was applied 
widely to a variety of cross-disciplinary research 
studies and commentaries on the social organiza- 
tion of economic institutions. The most characteris- 
tic feature of the human relations approach was 
a shift away from the tradition of “scientific man- 
agement,” with its narrowly logical methods of 
layout and job design and its uncritical emphasis 
on payment-by-result incentive plans, to an interest 
in the effects on employees of informal group 
membership and Supervisory practices. At the same 
time, sociologists, social Psychologists, and social 
anthropologists began to interest themselves in the 
nature of industrial society as a complex social 
phenomenon, 


Historical overview 


The human relations movement, as it came to 
be called, has been the subject of broad contro- 
Versy, and the term “human relations” itself is not 
without unfavorable connotation (though perhaps 
more in the United States than in western Europe 
and Asia). At least three sources of conflict can 
readily be identified. (1) Competition among the 
three social science disciplines noted above and 
with economists who had long worked alone in the 
field of industrial and business administration pro- 
duced arguments over methodology and conceptual 
apparatus. (2) The enormous interest and enthusi- 
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asm generated by the subject brought popularizers 
into the field, and a host of marginal academic 
people were attracted by the widespread public 
acceptance of human relations “findings.” (3) The 
subject matter itself touched on such areas of sig- 
nificant social conflict as the relative power of busi- 
ness and its leaders and the balance of power 
between managers and employees, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized. It could be argued that the 
principal significance of the human relations move- 
ment in industry (and of its counterpart, human 
relations in the family and the community) was 
that it represented the coming of age of social 
science, in the sense that the findings of social 
science were now accepted as having relevance 
to everyday problems outside the university, the 
consulting room, or the laboratory. For the busi- 
nessman, in particular, the study of human rela- 
tions seemed to offer enormous benefits in terms 
of increased productivity and diminished indus- 
trial strife. Many students (and would-be students ) 
were attracted by the glamour and excitement of 
a field that promised findings of relevance to the 
world of affairs as well as to the world of scholar- 
ship. 

The subject matter of the field can best be de- 
fined by reviewing the major concepts; their rela- 
tionship to larger social science theory will be 
considered below. The most widely used con- 
cepts are leadership, informal group, morale, role 
and status, equilibrium, resistance to change, and 
motivation, 

The Western Electric studies. There is surpris- 
ing unanimity that “human relations in industry,” 
as a field of interest, achieved momentum with 
the Western Electric studies. These were a series 
of field investigations conducted at the Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric Company in Chi- 
cago between 1927 and 1932 (Roethlisberger & 
Dickson 1939). The research itself stemmed from 
the joint interests of the Western Electric Com- 
pany and the investigators—headed by Elton Mayo 
—in the effects of monotony on workers. The 
Western Electric Company's own researches had 
produced startling findings. Beginning with a 
rather mechanical view of fatigue and productivity, 
the engineers had endeavored to study the effect 
of the quantity and quality of illumination on 
efficiency. They had discovered that decreased il- 
lumination as well as increased illumination could 
produce increases in output. 

Mayo and his colleagues later argued that such 
unusual findings could be explained by changes in 
human relations that transcended the purely physi- 
cal changes prescribed by “scientific management.” 
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But this conclusion is more clearly illustrated in 
the first major component of the primary Western 
Electric researches—the Relay Assembly Test 
Room (RATR) experiment. 

A group of five girls doing light assembly work 
was isolated in a separate factory location, A series 
of experimental changes were then made in their 
working conditions, including the addition of rest 
periods, refreshments, and a shortened work day. 
In the famous twelfth experimental period all the 
physical changes that had presumably improved 
conditions of work were withdrawn. Up to this 
time output had been gradually rising, and now 
it went up once again, somewhat as it had done 
during the illumination experiments when the 
physical conditions of work were made increasingly 
adverse. 

Three types of explanations have been proposed 
for this remarkable series of output increases. The 
first emphasizes perception and cognition: the girls 
observed that management was concerned with 
their welfare; they had been singled out for a great 
deal of attention by both management and re- 
searchers, and they were appreciative of their new- 
found importance, This reaction has come to be 
widely known as the Hawthorne effect—a con- 
founding variable in field experiments of this type. 

Observers placed in the room noted, and inter- 
views confirmed, an increased amount of on-the- 
job and off-the-job interaction among the girls, the 
emergence of an informal leader, and a sense of 
team membership. While the girls were not told 
to increase their output or that there was any such 
objective in the study, through their group they 
committed themselves to this objective while feel- 
ing no sense of urgency or pressure. The functional 
relationship implied here is that increased group 
cohesiveness leads to increased productivity. In 
the literature of human relations, managers were 
urged to be concerned with providing mutually 
compatible groups and the opportunity for group 
interactions. Later work by Seashore (1955) and 
Sayles (1958) has suggested that this relationship 
was oversimplified. Cohesiveness could lead to 
output restriction and effective opposition to man- 
agement goals as well as to work efficiencies. 
However, still unchallenged is one of the other con- 
clusions implicit in the RATR study: cohesiveness 
in the small group reduces turnover in the larger 
organization. Mayo and Lombard (1944), study- 
ing the burgeoning aircraft industry, noted that 
workers attached to stabilized groups or to informal 
leaders would be less likely to quit [see COHESION, 
SOCIAL]. 

The third explanation has its roots in the field 
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of applied anthropology and the work of Arensberg 
(1951), Chapple (1940), and Homans (1950). 
These researchers observed the dependency of atti- 
tudes on interaction. In the RATR, the girls were 
placed in the position of initiating interaction with 
the experimenters, of being consulted, of having 
an opportunity to disagree with and even to veto 
proposals for modifications of working conditions. 
In the regular factory they had no such oppor- 
tunities for up-the-line initiations but were passive 
recipients of originations down the line from man- 
agement (Arensberg 1951, pp. 347-351). Further, 
the test room gave them the opportunity for highly 
increased “horizontal” contacts or free communi- 
cation. This major change in the structure of 
supervisory patterns and interaction increased 
productivity. 

All three explanations emphasize improved 

“morale,” which is defined simply as the will to 
work, as distinct from skill or the capacity to work. 
However, the most complete analysis, which em- 
phasizes dynamic processual concepts, is provided 
by Arensberg. 
The process [of change in the RATR] took the form 
of this definite order of developments: (1) an in- 
crease of managerial initiative, (2) followed by an in- 
crease of inter-worker communication, (3) followed by 
an increase of redressive up-the-line action of the 
workers upon foremen or spokesmen, (4) which re- 
sulted in further changes of rewarding sort in mana- 
gerial action, (5) changing individual attitudes, (6) 
reaching expression as new group attitudes or morale 
[the “norms” of Homans], (7) which won informal 
sanction by the workers on one another, (8) and 
stimulated further releases of individual output pro- 
ductivity [sic]. (Arensberg & Tootell 1957, p. 316) 

It is worth noting the increase in sophistication 
provided by this “processual” analysis which goes 
beyond simple correlations to provide a total situa- 
tional assessment. 

Following the RATR studies, with their emphasis 
on social-psychological experimentation, the re- 
search moved into its second major phase. The 
Bank Wiring Room experiment was designed like 
an anthropological field study to permit consecu- 
tive observations of a typical industrial work group 
in situ. Fourteen men in three interdependent jobs 
had their work stations shifted to a room suitable 
kor careful observation of who contacted whom, 
when, where, and how frequently. While interview- 
ing had provided the Major data to interpret pro- 
ductivity changes in the RATR, in the Bank Wir- 
ing Room it was subordinated to precise, detailed 
observation. 


Careful analysis of the data again revealed the 
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importance of the social group in providing an 
outlet for the individual and in controlling his 
output. Here output restriction was the dominant 
norm, although there were slight differences be- 
tween the two distinct cliques in the room. Com- 
pany rules were violated and the supervisor sub- 
jected to carefully contrived pressures in order to 
maintain the social equilibrium and economic in- 
terests of the group. While informal group elabora- 
tions and leadership influence could explain some 
of the observed behavior, a good deal of the vari- 
ance could be attributed to the patterns of rela- 
tionships that had been implicitly prescribed by 
the division of labor—that is, the separate tasks 
that required interaction and coordination to com- 
plete (Homans 1950, pp. 54-73). 

In the years following the Western Electric 
studies, this last point tended to be forgotten as 
human relations emphasized the power and au- 
tonomy of the informal group. Management often 
sought to coopt the group without recognizing that 
the behavior of the group was attributable to pre- 
scribed constraints such as technology. 


Human relations research 


In a study of the restaurant industry, Whyte 
(1948) combined a number of intensive case 
studies to show how organizational growth, increas- 
ing specialization, and the distinctive work flow 
problems of a restaurant produce distinctive inter- 
actional pressures. He showed that different per- 
sonalities and various supervisory skills are more 
or less effective, depending on the predictable 
stress being experienced by job holders, Harbison 
and Dubin (1947) studied General Motors and 
Studebaker collective bargaining relationships and 
learned that the behavior of the participants 
and their perceptions were a function of the pres- 
sures associated with being in a “power center” and 
“pattern setting” position. Company politics and 
internal union politics have also been analyzed in 
terms of situational pressures such as cost-saving 
campaigns and intergroup competition, There has 
been a continuing interest in economic incentives 
for higher productivity (Whyte et al. 1955). 

Rensis Likert and others have studied the im- 
pact of differential supervisory styles on employee 
morale. Their work is in the tradition of Kurt 
Lewin’s studies of democratic leadership in small 
groups. One of the best-known studies to use the 
Lewinian concepts of quasi-stationary equilibria 
and democratic leadership is one that analyzes how 
a discussion leader, by means of participative tech- 
niques, induced a group of textile workers to accept 
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voluntarily changes in methods that groups dealt 
with in more traditional supervisory styles had 
resisted (Likert 1961). 

Human relations research on motivation has 
generally argued that employees are more produc- 
tive when satisfactions come directly from the work 
itself, rather than from present or deferred eco- 
nomic rewards or fears of punishment (McGregor 
1966). McGregor (1960) has sought ways to adjust 
managerial control techniques to provide the same 
incentives for executives. Bavelas and Leavitt, in 
a series of laboratory experiments, have controlled 
access to communication linkages, showing the 
differential effect of various types of communica- 
tion networks on speed and accuracy in problem 
solving by small groups (Leavitt [1958] 1964, 
pp. 228-241). 

Interest in developing greater awareness among 
managers of the impact of their actions on sub- 
ordinate perceptions and on opportunities for “self- 
actualization” has characterized some recent re- 
search on human relations. Argyris (1957) has 
synthesized a vast quantity of human relations 
research to argue that modern organizations inspire 
rather little effective motivation because jobs are 
not challenging (because of poor delegation and 
the extreme division of labor) and supervisors are 
authoritarian. Employee and managerial reactions 
to mass production, particularly in automobile 
assembly plants and in integrated steel mills, have 
also been investigated. It has been found that 
workers are frustrated with small, inconsequential 
jobs and that foremen are torn between the de- 
mands of multiple staff and line groups (Walker & 
Guest 1952; Walker et al, 1956), A landmark study 
of an International Business Machines Company 
manufacturing plant by Richardson and Walker 
(1948) identified morale and productivity con- 
comitants of a reduction in the number of man- 
agerial levels in the organization and a shift from 
batch production to continuous work flows. 

The effects of technological change on industrial 
management have been investigated by Lawrence 
and his associates, who have shown how atti- 
tudinal changes may follow interactional changes 
(Ronken & Lawrence 1952) and how changes in 
the structure of relationships among managers 
were in one instance dependent upon the adoption 
of new interaction patterns (Lawrence 1958). 


Critique of human relations 


In its most naive form, human relations has 
meant an emphasis on nonscientific management 
variables. For example, it has been argued that 
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managers tend to regard employees in physical, 
machinelike terms. According to human relations 
theorists, managers believe that decreasing the load 
or frictions (by making jobs easier, lighter, etc.) 
increases worker output. On the other side, by in- 
creasing the energy that would be expended or the 
“pull” (by providing economic incentives through 
piecework plans), it is thought that employees can 
be made to work harder, just as a machine will go 
faster if the power is turned up. Advocates of the 
human relations approach made the simple obser- 
vation that employees are not machines and do not 
respond in these mechanical terms. 

While not profound from a social science theory 
point of view, doubtless there have been significant 
contributions to both economic productivity and 
social welfare through the wide dissemination of 
“human relations” findings. In particular, the post- 
World War ni teams composed of management and 
trade union representatives from western European 
nations were impressed with the contribution made 
to U.S. managerial success by human relations 
training. Such training, while showing little effect 
on gross behavioral patterns, has concentrated on 
dispelling simplistic views concerning employees. 
Supervisors learn that individual hedonism is not 
the sole or even the primary motivation; work does 
not get accomplished simply by threats or repri- 
mand; clear communication can be distorted; em- 
ployees elaborate an impressive and significant 
social structure that cannot be ignored in manage- 
ment decision making. 

While it is futile to dispute the truism that em- 
ployees are human beings, some of the more ex- 
treme expressions of this “philosophy” are less 
legitimate: employees are not rational; managers 
are rational; employees respond emotionally and 
thus ignore their own true interests (e. g., fail to 
earn available bonuses or foolishly restrict output). 

Recent studies of employee response to incentive 
plans show substantial rationality as workers seek 
to obtain “looser” rates, protect jobs, de-emphasize 
tight-rated jobs, and manipulate job elements such 
as “down time” and “tooling-up” to increase their 
“paper” output (Whyte et al. 1955). On the other 
hand, research on management groups (which has 
been late in developing) shows the same types of 
output restriction, informal group leadership and 
norms, and resistance to authority (Dalton 1959). 

Traditional human relations dealt with a rela- 
tively small number of variables and a simple social 
system. Leaders (or supervisors) gain additional 
control by dealing with groups of subordinates 
rather than just individuals and by identifying their 
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Position within a structure, it would appear fruit- 
less to engage in prolonged therapeutic technigues 
to affect perception. On the other hand, adminis- 
trative skill obviously has some role to play in main- 
taining organizational stability and adaptability. 

In retrospect, two of the most important contri- 
butions of human relations have been its emphasis 
on the problems of introducing change in social 
institutions and the vitality it has provided to social 
science. As Gouldner (1956) suggests, many of the 
theoretical propositions of traditional social science 
have proved inadequate to deal with the problems 
of change. Further, although human relations has 
utilized concepts drawn from traditional social sci- 
ence, it has repaid this debt by a substantial re- 
verse contribution of empirical research that has 
enriched theory, 
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[Directly related are the entries Groups, article on 
THE STUDY OF GROUPS; INTERACTION, article on IN- 
TERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS; LABOR RELATIONS; 
LEADERSHIP; ORGANIZATIONS, article on EFFECTIVE- 
NESS AND PLANNING OF CHANGE; and the biographies 
of Lewin; Mayo.) 
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Iv 
REWARD SYSTEMS AND INCENTIVES 


Owners and managers of industrial enterprises 
have used various methods of increasing the hu- 
man effort upon which their output is seen to de- 
pend; but by far the commonest practice is to 
provide an increment of reward proportional to 
each increment of effort. The reward is commonly 
money, both in the form of cash wages (at least 
enough to assure subsistence) and as fringe bene- 
fits. From a sociological point of view, the latter 
form of reward has special interest, since any 
“benefit” other than a direct increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the worker must reflect some 
aspect of the societys general value system. Thus 
a company may be said to dispense prestige (in 
the form of promotion to a better position), secu- 
rity (by means of insurance, pensions, or opportu- 
nities to purchase company stock), or leisure (as 
when it gives the employee extra time off, perhaps 
in its own vacation resort). However, the relation- 
ship between effort and reward must be calculated 
in monetary terms if the reward system is to be 
applied to substantial numbers of employees with 
any degree of economic rationality. Most reward 
systems, therefore, employ a monetary base; and 
it is only with systems so based that the present 
discussion is concerned. 

Reward systems may be classified into three 
types, according to whether they are applied to 
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motivation at the individual level, the group level, 
or the collective level. Of course, a given system 
may be designed to affect all three levels; and some 
systems contain features that can be adapted to 
apply at more than one level. This classification is 
useful, however, in stressing the fact that manage- 
ment may regard the worker as an isolated individ- 
ual, as a member of a face-to-face work group, or 
as a unit in the collectivity of all the employees. 

Individual incentive systems. Individual sys- 
tems are of three main types: “piecework and 
standard time,” “shared gains,” and “variable re- 
turn.” Under the first, the individual receives an 
identical and predictable amount for each unit of 
output; under the second, he receives a proportion 
of the value of his output beyond a standard 
amount (as in the Halsey, Rowan, and Bedaux 
systems ); under the third, he receives amounts per 
unit which differ according to his level of output 
(as in the Taylor and Emerson systems). “Commis- 
sions” may be regarded as more complicated vari- 
ants of piecework plans. In all individual systems, 
the work is usually guaranteed a minimum amount 
(or “base pay”) to compensate him for time when, 
through no fault of his own (because of ma- 
chinery breakdown, for example, or supply fail- 
ure), he cannot work. There may also be other 
special conditions—usually as a result of union 
demands—when a minimum wage is guaranteed. 

Group incentive systems. Under the group sys- 
tem, the earnings of a group of men, such as a 
work crew, are pooled, and each receives a propor- 
tion of the value of any output beyond a standard 
amount. Occasionally the group includes all or 
most of the employees (as in the Rucker and Scan- 
lon plans); more usually, it is a group of men who 
interact in the course of their normal duties. Pay- 
off occurs as a proportion of labor saved or of 
costs reduced. 

Collective systems. Collective arrangements in- 
clude profit sharing, deferred compensation bo- 
nuses, stock purchase options, and the like. Those 
systems shade off into fringe benefits, such as 
pension plans, insurance, surgical plans, and other 
benefits or services such as vacations, credit unions, 
athletic facilities, lunchrooms, and parking facili- 
ties. The incentive impact of most collective ar- 
rangements seems to be tenuous, owing to the 
relatively remote connection between them and the 
effort expended by the individual employee. Profits 
are pleasant to receive; but the worker can scarcely 
feel (and certainly not predict) that extra effort 
on his part will result in a proportional profit re- 
turn—an upturn in the market may return him 
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far more. Measures such as these are more prop- 
erly regarded (especially in the United States) as 
devices to secure tax advantages and as general 
measures to reduce worker turnover and raise 
morale. Some of them may be required by law or 
even (as in the case of social security) be provided 
by the government itself. 


History of reward systems 


Although Karl Marx characterized piece rates as 
“the form of wages most in harmony with the 
capitalist mode of production” ([1867—1879] 1925- 
1926, p. 608), their use antedates modern capital- 
ism by at least two thousand years. Incentive 
systems are recorded as having been used as early 
as 400 B. c. by the Chaldeans and probably by the 
Romans in the first century A.D. Such systems are 
also quite common among agricultural and peasant 
peoples in many places, They began to be used 
widely in the West with the breakdown of the 
guild system and the coming of the putting-out 
system: the merchant provided materials for do- 
mestic work, paying for products by the piece— 
a form of subcontracting that was not long in 
turning into employment under piecework. The 
spirit of such a relationship is being drawn on by 
the present-day employer who speaks of his piece- 
work employees as being “in business for them- 
selves.” 

The factory system of the nineteenth century 
made wide use of incentive systems, mostly of the 
individual type. Their appeal was mainly as an 
approach to reducing labor costs: employers could 
cut piecework rates to keep workers’ income at a 
definite level while total output increased. This 
fact, together with the lack of objective means for 
determining production norms, led to the profound 
hostility of workers to incentive plans (such plans 
even being blamed for economic depressions) 
which is widespread even now, although it is de- 
creasing. Around the turn of the century, a method 
for establishing appropriate production norms by 
analysis of the individual job (rather than by look- 
ing to the experience of the worker) was devised 
by Frederick W. Taylor and his followers (see 
Marriott 1957, chapter 1). The assumption by this 
group that motivation was largely an individual 
matter, and their arrogation of the title “scientific 
management” to their method, resulted in powerful 
and resentful opposition. At present it is widely 
recognized that job analysis and measurement, 
however carefully executed, involve subjective judg- 
ments and that solutions to measurement problems 
often reflect little more than the relative strength 
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of union and management or the social norms. 
Indeed, it was recognition of the difficulty of set- 
ting minimum or average production levels that 
helped to lead to the development of the Halsey 
and Rowan plans, both of which, in allowing a 
level to be set too low, discouraged management 
from rate-cutting because it shared in the gains 
when the level was exceeded (Marriott 1957, p. 52). 

Present distribution. The extent to which in- 
centive systems are used today is difficult to meas- 
ure because of lack of data. Labor unions, espe- 
cially in the United States, claim that their use is 
declining; but such objective studies as are avail- 
able do not bear this out. As of 1963, from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent of workers in U.S. industry 
(mostly in manufacturing) were estimated to be 
covered by incentives, a figure which appears to 
have remained stable since the end of World War 
11 (Belcher [1955] 1962, pp. 381 ff.). It appears that 
this stability is not due to a balancing of the firms 
that abandon incentive systems by an equivalent 
number of firms that adopt them for the first time 
but rather by the expansion of coverage in firms 
already using them (Mangum 1962, pp. 93-94). 

Comparing European figures with figures for the 
United States is made difficult by the European 
practice of using “piece rate” as synonymous with 
the broader “incentive system”; this may have in- 
flated the European figures. However this may be, 
the proportion of the working force in Europe that 
is covered by some kind of reward system is in 
general higher than in the United States. In the 
United Kingdom, 42 per cent of wage earners in 
1961 were on “payment by results,” an increase 
of 8 per cent over the figure for 1938. In 1949, of 
all hours worked in industry, the proportion at 
piece rate was 37 per cent in West Germany, 41 
per cent in Denmark, close to 60 per cent in Nor- 
way and Sweden, and 70 per cent in Hungary 
(Marriott 1957, pp. 43 ff.; Mangum 1962, pp. 
93 ff.). Piecework is, apparently, as much “in 
harmony” with the communist as with the capital- 
ist mode of production. 

Future prospects. Increasing automation has 
led some forecasters to see the complete abandon- 
ment of incentive payments since, it is claimed, 
the output level of self-operating, decision-making 
machinery cannot be attributed to the effort of the 
man who watches the dials or subjects it to peri- 
odic maintenance checks [see AUTOMATION]. Avail- 
able data, although spotty, give little support to 
this expectation; on the contrary, the use of “equip- 
ment utilization incentives” (incentives for keep- 
ing the machines running or for not slowing 
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down) seems to be growing (Mangum 1962, pp. 
87 ff.). But perhaps the best insurance that in- 
centive systems will continue to be utilized for a 
long time is the lack of effective methods of evalu- 
ating them in operation. The number of firms 
abandoning them for the wrong reasons will surely 
be offset by the number extending or adopting 
them for different, although equally wrong reasons. 


Current theory and research 


The field of industrial relations is one in which 
a greater gap than is usual in science exists be- 
tween researcher and practitioner. Students of in- 
dustrial sociology, industrial psychology, and man- 
agement have been critical of all incentive systems, 
but managers of firms and personnel administra- 
tors install them notwithstanding, out of a belief, 
widespread in industry, that they “work.” Labora- 
tory experiments, although offering the advantage 
of control of variables, have been inconclusive; 
comparisons of performance by subjects “alone” 
and “together,” although they have been carried 
out at least since the late nineteenth century, offer 
inconsistent results. For manual tasks, individual 
productivity has usually been shown to be superior 
to group productivity; but the structure of the 
group is of major significance (Gross 1958, chap- 
ter 14). The need for specialization and supervi- 
sion, or the effects of interpersonal compatibility, 
may be critical. On the other hand, the superiority 
claimed for group work arrangements over the 
individual often proves illusory when results are 
calculated in number of man-minutes required to 
reach a solution (Hare 1962, pp. 354 ff.; Dunnette 
et al. 1963). 

Yet even were the results of such experiments to 
point uniformly in the same direction, they would 
bear little on industrial incentive systems. Not only 
are laboratory controls lacking under actual factory 
conditions, but confounding variables make a truly 
scientific evaluation almost impossible. The instal- 
lation of an incentive system requires the estab- 
lishment of performance standards. If an incentive 
system is to motivate behavior, it must be possible 
for an average worker to make a bonus over his 
base pay. Hence one must measure the output of 
an average worker; but the very making of such 
measurements almost always leads to discoveries 
that the job can be simplified or improved. Also, 
since the workers can make a bonus only if sup- 
plies are continually forthcoming, management 
will take special pains to be sure there is a con- 
tinual flow. Through such job and supply improve- 
ment, costs may indeed go down, whether one has 
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the incentive system or not. Evaluation would re- 
guire separating out the effects of these various 
changes. 


Incentive systems in operation 


Many incentive systems fail to motivate because 
their designers ignore the social nature of work. 
Appeals to the isolated worker (“You work harder 
and you will get more”) ignore his relationship to 
his fellows and, in fact, operate to reduce the 
motivation to cooperate with work-crew members 
or even with management itself. Further, incentive 
system designers often assume the worker is a lazy 
organism that in the absence of incentive will do 
nothing at all, or as little as possible. He must be 
continually jogged: hence the incentive system. 
Such a pessimistic view of man is itself largely 
responsible for the state of affairs that it deplores. 

The social nature of work makes itself felt in a 
variety of ways relevant to the operation of an in- 
centive system. In the case, for example, of a group 
incentive system, workers are supposed to be moti- 
vated to cooperate. This they may indeed do; but 
they will rigidly limit this cooperation to their own 
work crew, excluding both other work crews and 
management itself. For example, they will refuse 
to accept trainees or apprentices, who pull down 
the group's average output. Management will there- 
fore have to undertake the training of these per- 
sons separately, 

It is often claimed that piece-rate systems reduce 
the need for close supervision, since labor costs are 
self-policing: if workers slow down on the job, 
they themselves will suffer for it. In reality, super- 
visors are likely to be judged by the bonus earned 
by the work group. It is felt that if a group is earn- 
ing a respectable bonus it is doing a good job and 
must be satisfied; conversely, if it is not earning 
a bonus, its morale must be low and its work in- 
efficient. In either case, the results may be attrib- 
uted to the supervisor. Hence supervisors find 
themselves spending far more time supervising 
such a group than they would if they were on time 
earnings. Supervisors may even reach the point of 
colluding with their men in the securing of loose 
incentive rates that make it difficult for the group 
to avoid earning a substantial bonus, 

Incentive systems often result in group conflict. 
Under individual job evaluation, it is assumed that 
since job A requires more education, involves more 
responsibility, or requires greater concentration 
than job B, therefore job A should be rated at, say, 
$1.50 per hour while job B is rated at $1.25 per 
hour. But job B is on incentive, and it is soon dis- 
covered that workers on job B are earning $1.60 
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per hour. Management is then puzzled when a 
worker in job B refuses a “promotion” to job A. 
It may also be that maintenance men, who service 
the machines on which incentive workers earn 
bonuses, demand a share of those earnings, since 
they feel that they are partly responsible for the 
high output. 


Restriction of output 


It is impossible to understand restriction of out- 
put unless one recognizes that it is not an individ- 
ual but a group phenomenon. If the individual 
worker were to restrict consistently, then he would 
simply be discharged, for his low productivity in 
comparison to others would be patent. Restriction 
is not simply a matter of one worker holding back 
but of an entire group holding to an agreed rate: 
only then can the individual avoid sanctions for 
restriction, since management judges his perform- 
ance relative to that of his work group. 

There appear to be at least six main reasons for 
restriction (Gross 1958, chapter 14): (1) delib- 
erate slowdowns may compel management to give 
favorable piece rates; (2) management, it is feared, 
may cut the rates if earnings get too high; (3) the 
worker may feel (often justifiably) that he needs 
more time to relax on the job; (4) avoidance of 
the sanctions suffered by the rate buster, who will 
at best be ostracized, thus acquiring a reputation 
with management for being hard to get along with, 
and will at worst be physically attacked by his 
workmates; (5) the general desire to give personal 
meaning to a job by performing it in an individual- 
istic manner; (6) a difference in the structure of 
the aspirations of middle-class managers on the 
one hand and working-class persons on the other. 

This last point deserves expansion, Middle-class 
people, as research has repeatedly confirmed, aim 
at success and advancement through achievement 
and are brought up to defer gratifications that 
might impede the pursuit of these ends (see Straus 
1962). Working-class people, by contrast, habitu- 
ally aim at no more than holding on to their jobs, 
raising their children so that they, too, can hold 
jobs and avoid “trouble,” and enjoying the com- 
pany of their families and circle of friends. It 
seems clear that individual incentive plans appeal 
far more to middle-class than to working-class 
values. In any case, the real chance that a working- 
class person can appreciably raise his wage (base 
pay) by his own effort is not large (the range for 
his job is usually narrow, and he reaches the top 
very early in his career); his chances of promotion 
(as a reward for effort) are even smaller. Hence, 
after a few years, perhaps, of trying to live up to 
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middle-class standards of “success,” he is likely to 
turn to other values, perhaps leaving to a union or 
a political party the task of keeping his earnings 
proportional to the cost of living. 

These six factors are obviously potent and will 
hardly disappear because an incentive scheme 
offers the chance to earn an extra 10 per cent per 
hour. Where incentive systems work best it will be 
found that they have been tied to the workers’ 
values. Examples include their relatively successful 
use in the commission system for salesmen, in 
bonuses for management, in the favorable response 
of rate busters (who, although a small group, do 
have values which are more like those of manage- 
ment than those of their fellows), and in situations 
where effort bears a relation to strongly sensed 
societal goals. Productivity goes up in wartime or 
when workers feel a relationship between what 
they do and national values they hold dear (as in 
incentive systems in some totalitarian countries or 
utopian communities), or if their work is seen by 
them as a sign of grace or means to heaven. 

The individual reward system that seems to 
come closest to tying incentives to worker values 
is the Scanlon plan. Its main feature is a structure 
which provides for labor-management cooperation 
and consultation in labor-saving and in adoption 
of worker suggestions. Restriction of output seems 
to be low under this plan (Lesieur 1958). 


Incentives, industry, and society 


The success of incentive systems is also related 
to the market or community in which the industry 
must operate. If the incentive system results in 
increased production, then demand for the product 
must be elastic, or else inventories will pile up. 
Indeed, the fear that this may happen (and work- 
ers be laid off) motivates workers to keep produc- 
tion down. In some industries—the needle trades 
of New York City provide an excellent example— 
the piecework system is universal. This is because 
of the very stiff competition among the many small 
firms, because of tradition, and because of the 
acceptance of piecework by the unions, who are 
largely responsible for the stability of the industry. 

Incentive systems have many latent effects. They 
put pressure on management to evaluate jobs more 
carefully, to supervise with greater rationality, to 
provide for a more dependable flow of supplies, to 
inspect products more closely, and to seek out and 
train specialists in job evaluation, wage and salary 
administration, time and motion study, accounting, 
and other such functions. However well or poorly 
a given incentive system works, management may 
thus be doing a more efficient job as a result of 
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adopting it. At the same time, the personnel de- 
partment becomes a more significant element in 
the organization; and incentive systems are often 
also an attractive feature in recruiting new work- 
ers. Whether these last two considerations justify 
incentive systems is a moot question. 

The data do not permit us to conclude whether 
the use of industrial reward systems, on a world- 
wide scale, is increasing or decreasing, or whether 
they will necessarily increase productivity or lower 
costs. Pieceworkers usually out-produce those paid 
on a straight-time basis, other variables being 
rarely controlled (Mangum 1962, p. 87); but such 
gains are at least partly offset by the costs of instal- 
lation and administration of the system. Time 
study, extra inspections for quality, job evaluation 
—all these direct labor-saving measures have to 
be paid for. Clearly more research is needed, both 
under laboratory conditions and in field situations. 
Yet the questions of policy and societal values to 
which we have referred suggest that the merits of 
industrial reward systems cannot be decided on 
any purely scientific grounds; the subject still re- 
quires public discussion and solutions founded on 
intuition and imagination. 

EDWARD Gross 


[See also Wages, article on SYSTEMS OF PAYMENT; and 
the biography of Mayo.) 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION 
1. Economic Aspects J. R. T. Hughes 
TI. SOCIAL ASPECTS Wilbert E. Moore 


1 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Industrialization is the system of production that 
has arisen from the steady development, study, and 
use of scientific knowledge. It is based on the divi- 
sion of labor and on Specialization and uses me- 
chanical, chemical, and power-driven, as well as 
organizational and intellectual, aids in production. 
The primary objective of this method of organizing 
economic life, which had its genesis in the mid- 


eighteenth century, has been to reduce the real cost, 
per unit, of producing goods and services. The re- 
sulting increases in output per man-hour have been 
so large as to stagger the imagination. The average 
American worker today produces as much in half 
an hour as his British counterpart did in a whole 
working day a century ago, and that American 
worker has ten times as much industrial capital 
behind him as he would have had a century ago 
(Slichter 1961). 

This revolutionary rise in available output and 
supply of economic resources has been associated 
primarily with the development of industrial econ- 
omies in, for the most part, a limited number of 
countries (League of Nations. . . 1945; Kuznets 
1959; Maizels 1963). By far the larger part of the 
dramatic rise in man-hour productivity is fairly 
recent—most of it occuring since the turn of the 
twentieth century—and apparently is still continu- 
ing powerfully in those economically advanced 
countries where the application of modern science 
to output continues to develop. Even so, the origins 
of modern industrialism can be found in the distant 
past. Industrialization is the outcome of a long and 
complex historical development, and it obviously 
has not yet run its full course as a long-range his- 
torical phenomenon. Judging from the record of 
the past, modern industry may be only a crude be- 
ginning of what is to come, It is not just the volume 
of output that measures the general economic im- 
pact of industrial development. The phrase “in- 
dustrial society” has come to encompass a whole 
way of economic organization in which the social 
Structure, from industrial management to the fine 
arts, utilizes the economies of standardization and 
specialization in basic human activities to produce, 
paradoxically, an ever more varied set of final prod- 
ucts. Change in the structure of final output is 
ceaseless. 

The history of economic change in the two 
hundred-odd years since the classical industrial 
revolution in England is varied and would have 
been difficult to predict. The ever-changing tides of 
technology, and the society that produces technical 
change, are manifestations of continuing growth 
of complexity in human specialization in all matters 
relating to economic life. Hence, by the 1960s two- 
thirds of the labor force in the United States worked 
in areas not concerned directly with the production 
of food and manufactured goods, compared with 
only 16 per cent of the labor force thus employed 
in 1820. European and Japanese industrial growth 
shows the same result in the occupational distribu- 
tion of the labor force over time. Occupational 
diversity in nonmanufacturing life seems to be a 
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product of industrialization wherever human society 
is free to respond to its own potentials as efficiency 
in economic life permits labor to go beyond direct 
production. What begins as mastery of basic me- 
chanical technique ends by creating both the de- 
mands and the resources for a revolution in mass 
education and in science—a change in the “quality” 
of the labor force. Historical support for these gen- 
eral observations may be seen in the development 
and general characteristics of industrial society. 


History 

The phrase “industrial revolution” has long been 
used to identify the period roughly from 1750 to 
1825, during which the accelerated application of 
mechanical principles, including steam power, to 
manufacturing in Great Britain produced an identi- 
fiable change in economic structure and growth. 
Workers were grouped together in factories using 
concentrations of capital equipment greater in 
cost and more efficient in operation than the 
capital equipment known in Britain earlier, These 
factories utilized a few mechanical innovations, 
primarily in textiles and iron manufacturing, which, 
with the application of the steam engine, made 
factory-sized scale the most economic size for the 
production unit. The proximity of others engaged 
in such manufacturing activities became a further 
cost-reducing factor of great importance, resulting 
in “external economies” that encouraged the group- 
ing together of manufacturing enterprises and, 
hence, the growth of new urban aggregations. [See 
EXTERNAL ECONOMIES AND DISECONOMIES.] The 
result was that Britain rapidly became the first 
urbanized industrial state. 

There is now little agreement among scholars 
about the origins of the industrial revolution in 
Britain. Recent work even questions the uniqueness 
of the classical period of the industrial revolution 
in the long-term evolution of the industrial struc- 
ture of the British economy (Deane & Cole 1962). 
The older view that the agricultural improvements 
of the late seventeenth century and early eight- 
eenth century, together with the rise of foreign 
trade, made a manufacturing sector with a rapidly 
increasing population possible in Britain has also 
been questioned. These ultimate problems of eco- 
nomic historiography concerning the industrial rev- 
olution in Britain cannot be resolved here. 

The pattern of industrialization in other countries 
after 1800 has been broadly similar in many re- 
spects to that experienced by Britain, although, of 
course, the permutations were never the same in 
any two countries (Maizels 1963). “Textiles first” 
(along with food processing) has been almost the 


rule in industrialization, followed by transportation 
development, heavy industry, and more sophisti- 
cated enterprises, such as metalworking, chemi- 
cals, and electronics. In most cases, substantial ad- 
vances in agricultural output, or increased foreign 
trade, or both, have been concomitants of industrial 
development. These have been essential since, as 
in eighteenth-century Britain, industrialization has 
been accompanied by two ubiquitous demographic 
phenomena: a rapid increase in the size of the 
total population and its aggregation in urban areas. 
There has been some confusion concerning the 
lessons of this history. Since World War u, certain 
economists interested in promoting the develop- 
ment of industrially backward nations have urged 
the adoption of “balanced growth” planning. Accord- 
ing to this proposal, the developing economy should 
supply its own market outlets and production in- 
puts, with all sectors growing “simultaneously” 
(Lewis 1955, p. 283). The history of successful in- 
dustrial growth shows no evidence of such growth 
in the past (Hughes 1958). Instead, industrializa- 
tion has been the product of certain industries or 
groups of industries — leading sectors” and “domi- 
nant industries” (Rostow 1952; Hoffmann 1931) 
—pushing ahead of others as technological break- 
throughs occurred and new markets opened. Re- 
tardation in the rate of growth and even absolute 
decline of particular industries have also char- 
acterized industrial development, the lag in over-all 
growth being compensated for by new industrial 
ventures that come into existence and push toward 
their maximum growth rates, thus carrying the 
economy with them (Kuznets [1953] 1954, pp. 
253-277; Burns 1934). No given set of industries 
making up a given industrial structure in any coun- 
try has been responsible for industrial development, 
because change has been continuous. 
Preconditions. Since industry cannot grow 
without markets and sources of capital, similarities 
in the economic “preconditions” for industrial de- 
velopment have been identified. These bases for 
the development of an industrial sector include 
an available labor force, markets for finished pro- 
duction, access to raw materials (whether at home 
or through foreign trade), a source of investment 
funds (whether from the wealth and savings of the 
private sector, from the accumulations of the public 
sector, or from abroad ), and, finally, access to tech- 
nology. The last has in every case necessitated the 
extensive development of mass education, because 
access to technology on a large scale means, ulti- 
mately, access to science. In the long run, success- 
ful industrialization has been achieved in those 
nations which not only realized the preconditions 
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but also were able to adapt to changes in tech- 
nology which required extensive organizational 
flexibility on all levels. Examples of such necessary 
flexibility are antitrust laws, internal population 
migrations, and changes in representational balance 
due to shifts in the franchise. 

Although some countries, notably the United 
Kingdom and the United States, experienced their 
industrial development under conditions of political 
and economic freedom that were based upon ra- 
tional and calculable law, the experiences of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Japan in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries indicate that the basic eco- 
nomic preconditions for industrialization are to 
some extent independent of political framework. 
The same can be said of commercial policy—suc- 
cessful industrial development has occurred under 
regimes ranging all the way from free trade to 
state barter. It is true that the industrial nations 
with highest income per capita are those which 
have Western-style political democracy and basi- 
cally free markets for labor, food, and commodities. 
But it is also clear that rising per capita income, 
the sine qua non of economic development, comes 
primarily from industry, however organized. There 
are few “poor” nations with extensive industry. 
There are poor democracies as well as poor dictator- 
Ships of all varieties. The question of the political 
preconditions for industrialization has no clear an- 
Swer except for the evidence of the past, and even 
this furnishes no clear “lesson of history,” since, 
in terms of rates of growth, the communist dictator- 
ships have ranked near the top in recent times. 

The spread. The time path of world industrial 
development is marked by the slow spread of the 
“industry state” from Britain to the United States, 
to northwest and central Europe, Russia, and Japan, 
and then to other parts of the world, There are now 
industrial complexes in nearly all parts of the 
world except the polar regions. Counting mining 
and oil production, industry has spread to deserts 
and jungle alike, yet until the 1950s there was no 
significant industrial power, except Japan, which 
was not a European country or an overseas offshoot 
of Europe. 

In modern times the international permeation of 
technology stemming initially from the advances 
of the British industrialization has been a slow and 
stubborn process, with all countries being borrowers 
as well as originators of invention. The United 
States developed a large-scale industry and an ex- 
tensive internal transportation sector before 1860. 
Then, in the period extending roughly from 1870 to 
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other nations to become, and remain, the leading 
industrial power. Conditions were favorable for in. 
dustrialization in Belgium, parts of Germany, parts 
of France, and to some extent in Scandinavia and 
Russia by the end of the Napoleonic Wars, For 
several reasons (about which there has been abun- 
dant academic dispute), including lack of resources, 
an unnecessarily restrictive commercial policy, and 
inappropriate social organization, industrialization 
in France was constrained in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But Frenchmen and French capital partici- 
pated widely in the industrialization and economic 
development of other parts of the world (Cameron 
1961; Landes 1958), Belgium had an iron industry 
early in the nineteenth century as a result of avail- 
able raw materials and English émigrés (Hender- 
son 1954). Although parts of Germany, including 
the Rhineland, Saxony, and Silesia, had long his- 
tories of industry, especially textiles, great indus- 
trial development came only after unification in 
1871 (Sombart 1903). 

Under the tsars, Russia was unable, despite abun- 
dant raw materials, to achieve the other precon- 
ditions for industrial development on a scale any- 
where near its obvious potential, and by 1914 it 
trailed Britain, Germany, and France as an indus- 
trial power but was fourth in the world behind the 
United States, Britain, and Germany as a textile 
manufacturer, After the emancipation of the serfs 
in 1861, great efforts were made by the Russian 
government to achieve industrial growth, and after 
the 1880s considerable development occurred, es- 
pecially in railroad construction. Under the Soviet 
government after 1917, and especially since the 
adoption of the first Five-Year Plan in 1928, the 
Soviet Union has become the leading European in- 
dustrial power—although still a poor country on 
the basis of per capita income—and is second only 
to the United States in many areas of industrial 
development. 

Japan is a remarkable phenomenon in the his- 
tory of world industrialization. Through the great 
efforts of the government (Rosovsky 1961) and a 
cohesive ruling class, Japan went from being a 
backward, Oriental feudal state to becoming a sub- 
stantial industrial power in the years between 1859 
and 1910, overcoming a lack of raw materials and 
despite social customs which needed drastic adapta- 
tion to meet the needs of industrial growth. In spite 
of vastly wasteful military efforts in the twentieth 
century and a catastrophic military defeat, by the 
1960s the Japanese had achieved a near-European 
level of output per head of population and a struc- 
ture of industry developing along Western patterns, 
that is, textiles and other light manufacturers being 
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displaced by the growth of engineering and chem- 
ical industries (Maizels 1963). Japan is the only 
non-European country, or country not of European 
origin, to achieve such a measure of economic 
growth based upon industrialization up to the mid- 
twentieth century. Other Asian countries, especially 
India and China, have mounted major long-term 
industrialization campaigns. 

The experience of substantial economic growth— 
rising output per capita—based upon industrial 
development is still not widespread even in the 
1960s, in spite of great efforts to achieve industrial 
growth among the more economically backward 
countries. By the mid-twentieth century perhaps 
two-thirds of mankind had not achieved these fruits 
of industrialization (Maizels 1963). The industrial 
economies, on the other hand, being the chief places 
where productivity has risen, have become the 
nodal points of economic progress. The rest of man- 
kind has participated in economic progress almost 
solely through contact with that portion of human- 
ity which has developed industry. 

Over the course of industrial development since 
the industrial revolution, the interaction between 
the industrially developing economies has been 
widespread and intense, including not only great 
advances in trade in commodities but in people and 
capital as well. Thus, the Atlantic migration of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was by far 
the largest human migration in history. It trans- 
ferred needed labor power from the surplus area 
(Europe) to the deficit areas (the United States, 
Canada, Latin America) and, to a lesser extent, to 
other areas of overseas European settlement like 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Accom- 
panying this migration were capital flows of 
great magnitude which financed industrial growth 
throughout the world in advance of the possibilities 
of local wealth and savings in the receiving coun- 
tries. In the past, industrialization has in a very 
real sense been an “international” affair, and it 
still is. However, in recent years privately financed 
capital flows have been exceeded by government 
transfers from the United States, western Europe, 
the Soviet Union, and even Communist China. 


Comparative development 


As might be expected, the industrial nations are 
generally far richer in output per capita than the 
nonindustrial nations. In fact, at the extremities of 
the international scale of income distribution the 
differences are incredible. In 1961 the mean in- 
come per capita in the United States was $2,790. 
In India the figure was $70, less than 3 per cent 
of the American figure. 


Cross-sectional. The extremes indicated for the 
year 1961 in the cases of the United States and 
India (China, with a quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation, is apparently slightly better off than India— 
the UN estimate for 1961 was $85 per capita) 
largely reflect the general results Kuznets (1959) 
found in his study of world income distribution for 
1956. Scaling incomes of some 58 nations into 
seven classes by income relatives (Class vir = 100; 
vi = 200; v = 270; rv = 400; m = 650; n= 1,000; 
I= 1,700), Kuznets showed that, with the excep- 
tion of the richest nations and those in Class Iv, 
the higher the per capita income, the higher the 
proportion of the total generated by manufacturing 
industry (and, with no exceptions, the higher the 
proportion derived from agriculture, the lower the 
income per capita). These results are shown graph- 
ically in Figure 1, to which further reference will 
be made. All exceptions to the above rule can be 
covered by rephrasing the statement: In neither of 
the two richest (aggregated) categories of coun- 
tries is the proportion of income derived from manu- 
facturing less than 34 per cent of the total, nor is 
the proportion from agriculture more than 24 per 
cent. In neither of the two poorest categories is the 
proportion derived from manufacturing as high as 
18 per cent, nor is the proportion derived from 
agriculture less than 42 per cent. We leave aside 
for the moment the question of the quality of agri- 
culture and manufacturing in the rich as opposed 
to the poor countries. In the cases of individual 
nations there are of course several exceptions, but 
these scarcely negate the importance of the general 
results, Yugoslavia, for example, with some 42 per 
cent of its income in 1961 derived from manufac- 
turing and mining, against 27 per cent derived 
from agriculture, forestry, and fishing, is one of 
the poorest (per capita) nations in Europe—al- 
though by no means poor compared with most 
Asian nations or those of Latin America and Africa. 
Similarly, Japan, with 30 per cent of its income 
derived from manufacturing in 1960, compared 
with 15 per cent from agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing, has a lower income per capita than all but 
the poorest European nations yet is the richest 
nation, by this measure, in Asia. In the case of 
New Zealand, which had the sixth highest level of 
income per capita in the world in 1961, income 
derived from agriculture and industry was nearly 
balanced (it was 22 per cent each in 1954), but it 
was a scientific agriculture, and New Zealand, with 
its preferences for food imports from the United 
Kingdom, is a very special case indeed. In the 
United States, manufacturing, strictly defined, ac- 
counted for only 28 per cent of national income by 
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Figure 1 — Sectoral income distribution by country class 


1961—some 65 per cent being attributable to com- 
merce, services, and the professions. 

Bearing such special cases in mind, the main 
conclusion holds despite the great differences inter- 
nationally in agricultural and industrial technique: 
The proportion of national income derived from 
manufacturing is a rough indicator of the amount 
of income generated per head—greater utilization 
of industry exists in the richer than in the poorer 
nations. The rule is made more general if the pro- 
Portion of income derived from industry is related 
to that proportion derived from agriculture. The 
anomaly of the richest countries and of those in 
Class 1v disappears, and it is simply the case that 
the higher this ratio, the higher the income per 
capita. Thus, dividing the Percentage of income 
derived from manufacturing by the percentage de- 
rived from agriculture yields the following: 1= 
2.89; m=2.41; m= 1.52; 1v=0.81; v=0.69; 
VI = 0.42; vi = 0.25. 


Source: Kuznets 1959, © 1959, The Free Press, a Corporation 


Historical. The general outcome shown in the 
cross section of the present-day world economy 
reflects the level of productive technique employed. 
Interestingly enough, the world cross section roughly 
approximates the history of industrialization in this 
regard. At first, as industrialization progressed, the 
proportional contribution of manufacturing in- 
creased rapidly while that of agriculture fell. But 
then the proportional contribution of manufactur- 
ing grew less rapidly, agriculture continued to 
decline, and the proportion arising from commerce, 
services, the professions, etc., rose. British income 
estimates (Deane & Cole 1962), for example, show 
that about 45 per cent of income was generated 
from agriculture in 1770, while 32 per cent was 
derived from agriculture, forestry, and fishing in 
1801; the rate then fell to about 18 per cent by 
1861, just over 6 per cent in 1901, and only about 
4 per cent in 1961. At first the proportion of in- 
come derived from industrial pursuits (unhappily, 
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mining and building are included with the estimate 
for manufacturing) rose strongly, from 23 per cent 
of the total in 1801 to 36 per cent fifty years later. 
In the next fifty years the proportion grew only 
slowly, from 40 per cent in 1901 to 45 per cent by 
1961. The figures for the United States (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census 1960; Statistical Abstract) show 
the same pattern, with agriculture declining as a 
proportion of national income from about 20 per 
cent in the period 1869-1879 to just over 9 per cent 
in 1939-1948 and down to 4 per cent by 1961. 
Income generated in the manufacturing sector rose 
from about 14 per cent of the total in 1869-1879 
to 27 per cent in 1939-1948 and was still about 
28 per cent of the total in 1961. (The United States 
manufacturing sector figure for 1961 comparable 
with the British figure of 45 per cent, which in- 
cludes mining and building, was 36 per cent.) 

Relative maturity. It is virtually a truism in 
economic development that, where an agricultural 
society has previously existed, a massive transfer 
of labor to industry must be made possible if in- 
dustry is to grow. In both Britain and the United 
States industrial development was accompanied by 
this transfer of labor until the industrial sector 
reached a certain degree of maturity (a marked 
slowing down in the rate of increase of industry's 
proportion of GNP); then the transfer no longer 
appeared as a shift to industrial employment but, 
rather, to trade, services, professions, and the like. 
The last movement seems to be a characteristic of 
industrial maturity as we know it thus far in the de- 
velopment of industrial economies (Maizels 1963). 
It is a logical progression, since the more sophisti- 
cated uses of the human brain in science, scholar- 
ship, finance, etc., can be widely achieved only 
after basic needs in food and goods are achieved. 
In Britain in 1801, 35.9 per cent of the labor force 
was in agriculture and 29.7 per cent was in manu- 
facturing and mining, leaving 34.4 per cent in all 
other occupations. The industrial sector had more 
or less stabilized at 46.3 per cent of the labor force 
as early as 1901, but with agriculture still declining 
proportionately and employing only 8.7 per cent of 
the labor force, some 45 per cent of the labor force 
was “released” from direct production of goods and 
food. In 1951, with industry employing 49.1 per 
cent of the labor force and agriculture a mere 5 
per cent, 45.9 per cent of the labor force was thus 
released for services, professions, etc. 

This particular structural transformation was 
much more pronounced in the history of industrial- 
ization in the United States. There, both agriculture 
and manufacturing experienced higher man-hour 
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productivity than in Britain, and, with easier access 
to general education (elementary and secondary ), 
a more pronounced movement away from the direct 
output of goods and food was experienced than in 
Britain. Also, the movement was more dramatic 
than in Britain because the industrial revolution 
found the United States more agricultural in terms 
of labor distribution than was Britain, where a con- 
siderable movement into skilled trades, hand manu- 
facturing, and so forth had taken place before the 
inventions of the classical industrial revolution ap- 
peared. In 1820, when 71.8 per cent of American 
“gainful workers” were employed in agriculture and 
12.2 per cent in “manufacturing and trades,” a 
mere 16 per cent did not produce either food or 
goods. Agriculture then declined in importance as 
an employer while the industrial sector expanded. 
By 1900, 36.8 per cent of gainful workers were in 
agriculture, 21.8 per cent were in industry, and 
41.4 per cent had been freed from direct produc- 
tion for trades and services. By 1940, with 16.9 
per cent in agriculture and 22.4 per cent in in- 
dustry, 60.7 per cent of the gainfully employed did 
not directly produce goods and food. In 1963, with 
5.8 per cent of the “civilian labor force” in agricul- 
ture and 28.4 per cent in manufacturing, 65.8 per 
cent of the labor force had been released for com- 
merce, services, professions, etc. 

Obviously, the productivity growth of agriculture 
and industry in the United States has been very 
great, and one cannot foresee the limits of the 
release of labor from direct production of food and 
goods. The process of developing “sophisticated,” or 
tertiary, uses of labor resources seems to be charac- 
teristic of industrial development. The classical 
Marxist industrial “proletariat” does not grow apace 
with industrial development but, rather, its growth 
in proportion to total employment slows down. 

Two paradoxical results of the Kuznets data are 
illuminated by the foregoing history of structural 
change in income and labor distribution. As can be 
seen in Figure 1, those countries with highest in- 
come, Class 1, derive a slightly smaller proportion 
of their income from manufacturing than do those 
in Class ni, the next most productive class. This is 
apparently due to the rising importance of services 
and professions of all sorts as industrialization so 
raises productivity as to release men and resources 
from direct production of food and goods, “Services” 
in Class 1 countries occupy 45.3 per cent of the 
labor force, compared with 41.7 per cent in Class 11. 
Services in Class 1 countries generate 48.7 per cent 
of income, compared with 41.2 per cent in Class 11 
countries. The structural impact of industrial devel- 
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opment sheds light on another paradox in the Kuz- 
nets findings depicted in Figure 1. Class 1 countries, 
the most productive per head of population and 
generally the most “advanced” countries industri- 
ally, derive a smaller proportion of their incomes 
from the sum of agriculture and manufacturing 
than do the poorest and generally least industrial- 
ized nations. The sums of percentages of income 
derived from agriculture and from manufacturing, 
in descending order of income per head, are as fol- 
lows: 1= 51.3; 1 = 58.7; m = 48.4; 1v = 54.4; v= 
59.7; vi = 60.3; vn = 68.3. In the poorest nations, 
Classes vi and vii, where agriculture forms the 
greatest part of income-producing activity, one finds 
the highest proportions of the populations directly 
engaged in producing goods and services. In the 
middle ranges, in and rv, there are no apparent 
uniformities in this regard. The extent of the “lib- 
eration” of labor from direct production of goods 
and services in the richest countries bears witness 
to the efficiency of their economic activities and 
underscores the point made by Jacob Viner that 
“the real problem in poor countries is not agricul- 
ture as such, but poverty and backwardness, poor 
agriculture and poor manufacturing” (11952) 1953, 
p. 52). 

Role of education. In the most productive na- 
tions the possibilities of continuously improving the 
“quality” of the labor force by education, and thus 
of creating ever more productive societies, are very 
great (Maizels 1963) and are apparently proceed- 
ing apace. Historical statistics on educational 
achievement in the United States (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1960) show a tremendous change in the 
attainment of formal education by the labor force 
in the twentieth century. As late as 1900 only 6.4 
per cent of American youths aged 17 had graduated 
from high school. By 1956 this number had reached 
the extraordinary level of 62.3 per cent. In 1900 
only 4 per cent of American youths between the 
ages of 18 and 21 were enrolled in institutions of 
higher learning; by 1956 the figure was 29.9 per 
cent, and by 1964 the figure was apparently in the 
neighborhood of 33 per cent. If American society 
is prototypical of the world industrial society of the 
future, one result of industrialization is a vast im- 
provement in the quality of the labor force (so far 
as that can be effected by formal education) and, 


hence, of productive potential. [See CAPITAL, 
HUMAN. | 


Other characteristics 


Urbanization. Another economic consequence 
of industrial development is urbanization. Cities 
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have existed since antiquity as trade, financial, and 
administrative centers. But until the industrial rev- 
olution urban size was characterized by substantial 
stability—enough, for example, to make the medi- 
eval city wall a practical undertaking. With the 
industrial revolution the relatively stable relation- 
ship between town and country vanished, and the 
industrial conurbation began to spread. Because of 
the internal economies of the division of work based 
upon the prime mover and managerial centraliza- 
tion, the system of factories developed rapidly after 
the introduction of steam engines as prime movers 
in the 1780s. Factories based upon water power had 
existed earlier; but they were necessarily placed 
near fast-moving water, as was the case with John 
Lombe's spinning factory, which was operating as 
early as 1718. Factories brought people together, 
and the external economies of proximity brought 
factories together; it paid to be near a labor force, 
skilled mechanics, sources of parts for machinery, 
and so forth. Where transportation could bring raw 
materials together with markets for the eventual 
products, new cities and factory districts grew up, 
changing the demographic maps of each area to 
which industrial growth came. 

In Britain new centers—the Midlands around 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton, the textile dis- 
tricts from York and Leeds southwestward to Liver- 
pool on the Irish Sea, and Newcastle and Stockton 
in the northeast—displaced older centers of popu- 
lation like Oxford, Norwich, the old market towns 
of the south, and the home counties, except, of 
course, London itself. For this change in the dis- 
tribution of English population to have occurred in 
so short a time was itself “revolutionary.” It created 
social problems and upheaval on a scale unknown 
in Britain since Tudor times and resulted in funda- 
mental changes in the English constitution. 

In American development, there was roughly the 
same experience. Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Indianapolis; such Great Lake ports as Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Toledo; and so forth were cities 
of the American industrial revolution, not products 
of the earlier trade and finance which underpinned 
the population centers on the East and the Gulf 
coasts. 

From the north of France across the Rhine estu- 
ary, central Europe, Russia, then in Japan (and 
now China), industrial conurbations grew rapidly 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as manu- 
facturing techniques spread. In most respects, in- 
dustrial society became urban society. 

A few figures from American data underscore 
the point. In 1840 nonfarm population in the 
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United States was 10.5 per cent of the total; in 
1960 it was 92.6 per cent of the total, of which 
69.4 per cent lived in urban areas. In the United 
States, population classed as “rural” has fallen 
some since the 1940s, while that classed as “farm” 
has fallen sharply, from 30.5 million in 1940 to 
14.3 million by 1962. The number of farms has 
also declined sharply. In Britain, on the other hand, 
the agricultural population declined, but the decline 
represented more a reduction in the number of 
hired laborers than any reduction in the number 
of farmers. In both countries, though, a decline of 
farm population reflected the growth of cities as 
the population grew. The experience of other na- 
tions in industry has been similar—urban popula- 
tion growing while rural population shrinks; in 
recent times the Soviet Union has provided an 
additional dramatic example. 

Population growth. Until recently it was gen- 
erally accepted that the great expansion of total 
population which accompanied the growth of in- 
dustry and urbanization was a product of industri- 
alization. The effective agent was thought to have 
been reduction of the death rate, especially infant 
mortality. The advances in real income, including 
more varied diets, better sanitation, heating, and 
housing generally, had contributed to the elimina- 
tion of plague, to the building of resistance to com- 
municable diseases of all sorts, and, generally, to a 
more healthful population (a view condemned by 
those whose argument it is that, until 1848 at least, 
industrialization impoverished and debilitated the 
population in spite of the explosive increase in 
numbers). This plausible view seemed to account 
satisfactorily enough for the prodigious increases 
in total population that came to the British Isles in 
the early nineteenth century, spread across Europe 
eastward and southward with the proliferation of 
the techniques and income effects of industrial 
development, and supplied millions of immigrants 
to the New World and other areas of overseas Euro- 
pean settlement by 1914 while, at the same time, 
raising European population from 192 million to 
more than 450 million. 

However, this view of population growth, which 
emphasizes a causal link with industrialization, has 
recently been questioned to some extent by those 
scholars who, by studying British records, have 
discerned an increase in birth rates in the United 
Kingdom before the industrial revolution took hold 
(before, say, 1780). The revisionist view (Deane & 
Cole 1962) holds essentially that the process of 
industrialization, by contributing to a fall in death 
rates, helped to accelerate a population growth al- 


ready in process as a result of rising birth rates. 
Even more recently the revisionist view itself has 
been questioned (Tucker 1963). It is noted that 
alternate estimates of population in the sixteenth 
century could eliminate much of the forcefulness 
of the evidence of a dramatic rise in population 
growth in Britain before the industrial revolution. 
At present these problems are not resolved. All 
parties agree, of course, that industrialization and 
urbanization were associated with a gigantic popu- 
lation increase. The line of causation is, however, 
not clear. 

International trade. Probably no part of the 
history of industrialization has been subject to more 
controversy than that relating to international trade. 
Thanks to customs controls, a vast amount of na- 
tional information exists, but because of problems 
of valuation the information has been, and still is, 
remarkably inconsistent. There is no doubt that 
industrialization has been a powerful stimulus to 
the growth of international trade. What has been a 
subject of considerable controversy is the extent to 
which the argument is reversible: To what extent 
has international trade been a stimulus to indus- 
trialization? 

Since rising productivity creates markets, and 
rising productivity has been the hallmark of world 
industrialization, the connection between the great 
increase in world trade which followed the indus- 
trial revolution (and the Napoleonic Wars ) and the 
rise of industry has never been doubted. The in- 
dustrial nations not only became great importers 
of raw materials, thus drawing the nonindustrial 
nations into the vortex of the international econ- 
omy, but they also became, by virtue of their high 
incomes, the primary importers of manufactured 
goods. In 1959 the industrial countries accounted 
for 55 per cent of world imports of manufactured 
goods, most of the world’s imports of primary com- 
modities, and most of the growth of total world 
imports since World War 11 (Maizels 1963). In 
every industrial country, however, the pattern of 
exports and imports has changed considerably over 
time in continuous reaction to domestic technologi- 
cal change, thus creating difficulties for primary 
producers whose product flexibility is more nar- 
rowly limited. 

Widening markets are a stimulus to industrial 
investment, but since exports of manufactures are 
usually less than domestic sales, it is not at all clear 
to what extent exports have been a necessary (al- 
though no doubt a helpful) ingredient of industrial 
growth. Those extractive industries in the primary 
producing countries which have no important 
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domestic markets—for example, Saudi Arabian oil 
—are an exception. Indeed, it is believed by some 
economists that no important manufacturing spe- 
cialty in international trade can be developed where 
a successful domestic market has not been achieved. 
(This is a matter of practical economics, not of 
theoretical necessity.) In this qualitative sense, 
trade in manufactured goods has been viewed as a 
product of industrial development, but the argu- 
ment is not reversible. 

In the cases where foreign investment has been 
complementary to exports, international trade has 
been viewed by some as partly inimical to domestic 
industrial growth. Great Britain at the beginning of 
the twentieth century is the major example; it is 
held by some that Britain's backwardness in indus- 
trial technique by 1913 was due to the lure of 
foreign investment. In the previous half century 
foreign investment had grown more rapidly than 
domestic investment. Indeed, by 1913 British for- 
eign investment apparently was half as large as 
domestic investment, and by far the greater part of 
new issues in the London capital market were for 
foreign accounts (Cairncross 1953). On the other 
hand, it has also been argued that foreign invest- 
ment, by stimulating growth of export industries 
which led the way in domestic economic expan- 
sions, acted as a fillip to the growth of income 
generally at home and abroad (Thomas 1954). 
Both views have been extensively developed, at 
least since the work of John Hobson and Lenin, 
and the differences in conclusions cannot be 
reconciled here. 

By 1914 a remarkable system of world trade and 
payments, centering on the industrial nations, pro- 
vided for total currency convertibility—the gold 
standard. The system had developed apace with the 
spread of industrialization, and it was adopted by 
country after country as multilateralism in pay- 
ments displaced various bilateral and triangular 
trading systems. By 1900, when the United States 
adopted the gold standard, that system reached its 
apex. The world’s payment system was still cen- 
tered on London as late as the 1870s, but as inter- 
national financial power spread with industrial 
growth and the convertibility of currencies, many 
centers of financial settlement appeared. By 1914 
the now almost legendary gold standard was the 


accepted system of trade and payments among the 
commercial nations. 


By 1914 a large part of multilateral trade was based, 
not upon this series of disconnected patterns mainly 
centered around Britain but upon a complex net- 
work of activity embracing whole continents or sub- 
continents, derived from a new world-wide division of 
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economic functions. . The rapidly industrializing 
countries of Europe and North America expanded 
their purchases of raw materials and foodstuffs from 
the primary producers, and all, with the significant 
exception of Britain, ran up heavy deficits in their bal- 
ances with those countries. (Saul 1960, pp. 44-45) 


The connection that developed between industri- 
alization and trade was striking. By 1913 the United 
States produced 35.8 per cent of the world’s manu- 
factured goods, and the United States, Germany 
(15.7 per cent), the United Kingdom (14 per cent), 
France (6.4 per cent), and Russia (5.5 per cent) 
between them produced 77.4 per cent of the world’s 
total manufactures and occupied the center of 
world trade. By 1936-1938 the same five nations 
still carried on 75.1 per cent of world manufactur- 
ing and, with Japan, Sweden, Belgium, and a hand- 
ful of other nations, accounted for some 89 per cent 
of world imports and exports. Only 11 per cent of 
world trade originated between the two-thirds of 
mankind that was bereft of industry. By 1959 the 
underdeveloped nations of Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia produced only 10 per cent of world manu- 
factures (excluding the Soviet bloc). By 1926-1929 
two-thirds of the earth’s population had a supply of 
manufactured goods equal to $7 per head, a third 
of mankind averaged $104 per head, the United 
States averaged $254 per head, and the United 
Kingdom averaged $112 per head. Like the in- 
come statistics noted earlier for the 1960s, manu- 
facturing supplies were most unevenly available to 
mankind by the time industrialization had reached 
fruition in the ( primarily Western) countries of its 
origin. By 1959 the major industrial countries, con- 
taining 28 per cent of mankind, consumed 82 per 
cent of the world's manufactures, [See INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE, article on PATTERNS OF TRADE. | 

World War 11 and its aftermath of course added 
further disruptions to world industrial develop- 
ment. The international flow of capital, so much a 
feature of the old gold standard and choked off by 
the 1929 financial debacle, has only begun to make 
a comeback since the mid. 19508. Currency con- 
vertibility was still incomplete by the early 1960s, 
after nearly two decades of international coopera- 
tion in that area, and the world’s trade was badly 
split by the cold war and by the inability of the 
underdeveloped nations to earn foreign exchange. 
In 1961, for example, three-fourths of the known 
supply of world monetary gold ($41,000 million ) 
was held by the usual industrial nations: the 
United States, the members of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the United Kingdom, and Switz- 
erland (a country which attracts foreign exchange 
by unique inducements—security from taxes, wars, 
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confiscations, etc.). The wide inequalities of in- 
come resulting from success and failure in indus- 
trial growth show no signs of being reduced. There 
are no logical reasons why these inequalities would 
be reduced by international trade alone. Indeed, 
some economists have argued that trade has a 
tendency to make matters worse in this regard— 
to result in the rich countries’ exploitation of the 
poor—a view which has not been accepted on the 
basis of its formal merits (United Nations 
1950; Prebisch 1959; Flanders 1964). 
International migration. In addition to present- 
day problems of trade and capital flows, which 
many believe to be barriers to a wider dissemina- 
tion of industrial development, the flow of persons 
in international economic life has been constrained. 
In the theory of international trade, factor price 
equalization is held to be, under highly restrictive 
conditions, a consequence of trade in commodities 
alone. Equalization of incomes is not implied by 
that logic because of unequal “factor endowments” 
(a phrase which includes, of course, the quality of 
“human capital”), But the international flow of 
persons and capital before 1914 assuaged to some 
extent the impact of differing rates of productivity 
growth and of unequal natural endowments. The 
poor could at least migrate to higher-income coun- 
tries. All of the industrial nations benefited from 
the migration of skilled persons, and the so-called 
countries of European overseas settlement received 
a massive direct input of labor in the great nine- 
teenth-century migration. The United States alone 
received 35 million immigrants between 1820 and 
1914. Such labor contributions were accompanied 
by large-scale capital transfers. At least for those 
who left low-income countries to go to high-income 
countries, migration brought some “equalization” 
of the growing income resulting from industrial 
development and foreign trade. The migrations 
themselves were subject to the rhythms of long- 
term economic growth. [See MIGRATION, article on 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS; see also Thomas 1954.] 
Because of the nationalistic restrictions placed 
on immigration in modern times, especially since 
the 1920s, and because of the cold war, migration 
of persons is not a possible solution to international 
income inequalities (apart from particular situa- 
tions such as that existing between the United 
States and Canada or between members of the 
EEC); neither the permanent migration on a large 
scale of skilled persons nor the movement of mass 
labor to areas of highest marginal returns is feas- 
ible. Migration, in any case, does nothing for in- 
come per capita in the low-income countries unless 
the migrants are the unemployed and other non- 
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productive persons who are charges on national 
income. To solve these problems, foreign aid 
schemes and the temporary loan of thousands of 
technicians by the advanced and industrialized 
countries on both sides of the iron curtain have 
been tried. However, these measures have not been 
notably successful thus far in spreading industrial 
development. [See FOREIGN AID, article on ECO- 
NOMIC ASPECTS; TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE] 


Theoretical generalizations 


Finally, we might ask: Are there any observable 
“Jaws” in the economics of industrial development? 
As national economies have changed in their in- 
ternal structures and in their economic relations 
with each other under the impact of industrial 
change, some apparent uniformities in their his- 
tories have given rise to attempts to generalize the 
“process” of industrial development on the basis of 
observed facts. The intractability of the facts has 
hindered those interested in so-called theories of 
economic development, and those facing the known 
facts have found more success in classification than 
in explanation. The “stage” systems, in which in- 
dustrialization is cut into chronological segments, 
are the results of inductive methods, and however 
weak they may be as examples of theoretical vir- 
tuosity, they are useful in viewing a world of factual 
information which has rarely yielded to rigorous 
testing of theories of economic growth, 

The attempt to establish stages is a natural 
course of thought when economic logic is con- 
fronted with a mass of facts representing primarily 
economic change. The American data on income 
and employment structure presented earlier fall 
easily into three stages: the present is greatly 
changed from the earliest days, and somewhere in- 
between is demonstrably different from early times 
or the present. The characteristics of Stage 1 are 
most prominent in the data around 1860, when a 
growing industrial sector was still overshadowed 
by agriculture and foreign trade was characterized 
by sale of raw materials and food to the world in 
return for manufactures. These characteristics 
faded into those of Stage 11. In Stage 1, with its 
high point somewhere between the two world wars, 
manufacturing industry dominated income and em- 
ployment, agriculture was overshadowed, imports 
consisted mostly of food and raw materials (the 
apparent outcome of the whole history of American 
industrialization), and exports consisted mainly of 
manufactures. In Stage m1, the period since 1945, 
the sum of income and labor in manufacturing is 
less than that in employment not directly concerned 
with the creation of food and goods, and imports 
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of finished manufactures are rising as a proportion 
of the total (thus reversing the apparent outcome 
of American industrial development), representing 
more diversified consumer tastes and larger con- 
sumer incomes. The most rapidly growing sectors 
are not in industry but in finance, professions, com- 
merce, services, and the like. 

This simple stage-system corresponds roughly in 
time periods to a more formal one developed by 
Sumner Slichter on the basis of data relating to 
productivity (1961). In Slichter’s Stage 1, from 
earliest times until 1880-1900, there was a rise in 
capital- output ratios, since capital grew faster than 
income as the nation built its basic industrial plant. 
In Stage ni, from 1880-1900 to 1929, the “sensa- 
tional” increase in the uses of energy in electrical 
and internal-combustion engines caused income to 
grow faster than the stock of capital. The basic in- 
dustrial plant was being rationalized and refined 
through technological progress. Since 1929 or so, 
Stage ni, the technological revolution in managerial 
practices and industrial research, has raised pro- 
ductivity more through brain power than through 
applications of more capital and more powerful 
physical energy units. Thus, productivity has risen 
while the capital-output ratio has fallen. 

Obviously, any industrial system with a consider- 
able history is subject to such analysis. The two 
Stage-schemes outlined above are based upon 
changes in given statistical evidence over time for 
the United States only. Of particular interest are 
two stage-systems which purport to be of more 
general applicability, those of W. W. Rostow and 
Walther Hoffmann, Rostow's system (1960) faintly 
resembles the so-called classical stage-system, 
wherein any economy develops from agriculture and 
mining through industrialization, with an increas- 
ing part of the labor force employed in secondary 
and tertiary activities. In Rostow’s five-part system, 
development begins in a traditional economy, which 
gradually finds resources for investment until a 
critical proportion is reached wherein growth of 
income per capita accelerates, providing for self- 
sustained growth. This is the “take-off.” After that, 
the society moves forward toward maturity and 
high mass consumption. A further stage is sug- 
gested in which the marginal utility of real income 
diminishes. The problem in such a stage would 
obviously be to make leisure creative in some 
nonmaterial sense, According to Rostow, most in- 
dustrial nations are now in Stage v, high mass 
consumption, and the Soviet Union is rapidly 
approaching it. Other societies are trailing on this 


time map all the way back to primitive tradition- 
alism. 
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An interesting system adapted from formal the- 
orieing about economic development is that de- 
veloped by Walther Hoffmann (1931). The 
relevant theory comes from the work of the Aus- 
trian economist Eugen von Böhm-Bawerk, who held 
that “capital” in an economy is the indirectness or 
“degree of round aboutness“ in production [see 
BöHM-BAWERK]. It follows that the more developed 
an economy is, the greater that part of its industrial 
production devoted to the creation of producers’, as 
opposed to consumers’, goods. Measuring the world’s 
industrial activity against Béhm-Bawerk’s proposi- 
tions, Hoffmann developed a four-stage system into 
which the major industrial economies are fitted 
historically. At first the highest proportion of in- 
dustrial output is in consumers’ goods. As a nation 
becomes more advanced, the ratios of output of 
goods and inputs of labor in consumers’ goods in- 
dustries fall relative to producers’ goods industries, 
Hoffmann's system is much more narrowly defined 
than Rostow’s, since it embraces only the manu- 
facturing sector of the economy. Also, the logical 
extension of Béhm-Bawerk’s theory is that the de- 
gree of round-aboutness would find expression in 
“human capital” as science became more sophisti- 
cated. But since Hoffmann does not extend his 
analysis beyond the manufacturing data, he does 
not detect the phenomenon noted earlier, namely, 
that the more advanced an industrial country be- 
comes, the greater the proportion of its labor force 
liberated from the production of goods and food— 
once a critical level of industrial development is 
reached. 

Other stage systems might be mentioned, for ex- 
ample, Lewis Mumford’s gigantic system based 
upon technological development or Dou: glass North’s 
special system for the analysis of regional growth. 
All of these are methods for simplifying the mas- 
sive and nearly chaotic evidence relating to indus- 
trial development. Their usefulness is to some 
extent mitigated by a millenarian tendency which 
characterizes too much thinking about the world- 
wide industrial development that followed the in- 
dustrial revolution. A survey of the history and 
modern characteristics of industrialism and its 
economic effects ought to be sufficient to deter the 
wise from making predictions, except, perhaps, to 
note that economic change has come relentlessly 
on the heels of technological change. 


J. R. T. HUGHES 


[See also Economic GROWTH; Economy, DUAL. 
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II 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 


Industrialization, in the strict sense of the term, 
entails the extensive use of inanimate sources of 
power in the production of economic goods and 
services. Even so restrictive a definition does not 
limit the concept solely to manufacturing, as agri- 
culture is also subject to mechanization (as well 
as other modes of technical rationalization), and so 
are services such as transportation and communi- 
cation. It is true, of course, that manufacturing is 
an essential ingredient, as the machines and in- 
struments used in the production of raw materials 
or services are likely to be factory-produced. 

The use of an initially technological criterion of 
industrialization does not imply a kind of techno- 
logical determinism. On the contrary, there are 
clearly institutional and organizational precondi- 
tions and counterparts of large-scale and efficient 
utilization of power. Extensive industrialization (in 
the strict sense) is quite unlikely in the absence of 
a highly specialized and coordinated labor force, 
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monetary exchange and rationalized accounting 
systems, the technology of precise measurement 
and production control, and so on. Furthermore, 
technology itself is properly viewed not as a kind 
of inanimate force but rather as a body of prac- 
tical knowledge and skills; it is a social product 
having social consequences. 

The term “industrialization” is often used in a 
broader sense as equivalent to any form of eco- 
nomic modernization. There is some justification 
for this looser usage, since there is no example of 
sustained economic growth (measured, say, by real 
income per head) without the extensive practice 
of manufacturing or the use of its products. Mak- 
ing industrialization equivalent to economic de- 
velopment runs some risks, however, particularly 
for somewhat fine-grained analysis of the compo- 
nents of economic growth, The risk is comparable 
to that displayed in Marxist theory, which attaches 
structural and dynamic primacy to “the economic 
factor” but then includes “dependent” variables in 
the independent one, so that the determination is 
by definition, or, worse, includes several elements 
and components that are independently variable, 
so that these variations are suppressed or defined 
away. Even if the structural integration of eco- 
nomic systems were greater than can be empiri- 
cally confirmed, the order and rate of change of 
one or another component in a wide range of 
“economic factors” would still have significant con- 
Sequences. The risk is minimized by its recognition, 
however, and industrialization will be used here 
in its broader sense except where finer distinctions 
are necessary and appropriate. 


Theoretical and methodological issues 


The conceptual models of complex social sys- 
tems, including societies, used by most social 
Scientists involve assumptions about structural de- 
terminateness and congruity that need careful 
scrutiny. In extreme form, these models assume 
such a close interdependence of elements in social 
systems that a substantial autonomous (or, more 
likely, exogenous) change in one component would 
lead to definite and congruent changes in others. 
This would be particularly true of such a crucial 
aspect of social organization as the system of eco- 
nomic production. If this degree of integration 
could be used with predictive reliability, the “sys- 
tem requirements” of industrialism could be worked 
out theoretically and checked against a single es- 
tablished case for empirical confirmation. The 
actual situation is more complex, however, as the 
variety in extant industrial societies makes evident. 
A theoretical approach involving a “system” con- 
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cept is empirically warranted, but must focus on 
the degree of determination of the structural cor- 
relates and the consequences of economic trans- 
formation and continuing change. 

The appropriate cautions in interpretation may 
be made explicit. First, structural congruities may 
apply between classes and ranges of structural 
forms rather than between specific features. For 
example, a strictly hereditary mode of occupational 
placement is clearly inconsistent with the recruit- 
ment of an industrial labor force in the broad 
sense, if for no other reason than the changing 
proportions of occupational categories and the ap 
pearance and disappearance of occupations from 
the “market mix.” Second, incongruities are prob 
able. Persistent ones—for example, as between 
labor mobility and employer identification—may 
be kept within tolerable limits by various tension- 
management devices, but perfect solutions are un- 
likely and may be impossible. The low probability 
of absolutely synchronic change implies incongru- 
ities arising from leads and lags. Third, even em- 
pirical uniformity is not conclusive proof of the- 
oretical necessity; structural alternatives simply 
may not have been tried. For example, the bureau- 
cratic form of authoritative coordination of spe- 
cialized workers in large productive units seems 
almost, if not completely, universal as the stand- 
ard form of industrial organization. However, from 
direct and indirect evidence at hand, it cannot be 
determined whether this is a structural necessity, 
and if so, within what limits of variation, and if 
not, what are equally or more viable alternatives. 
The replication of a standard form of organization 
may derive from mere imitation, abetted by an 
untested theory of functional necessity, rather than 
from successive independent developments based 
upon experimentation with alternatives. These cau- 
tions do not imply chaos or random variability of 
social and economic structures; however, they do 
bespeak a stance of skeptical inquiry with respect 
to the theory and the available evidence. 

Correlational and sequential analysis. In addi- 
tion to doubts about the determinateness of func- 
tional or structural necessities, an important 
problem of time presents itself, When are these 
structural changes associated with industrialization 
to appear—immediately or in the “long run”? Can 
anything be said about the order of their appear- 
ance? These are questions that the integration 
models of society are plainly unsuited to answer. 
It is distressing to note how often this kind of 
analysis fails to make explicit the “change model” 
on which it relies. But even when the model is 
made explicit, it is clearly unacceptable. Although 


it has been characterized as a three-stage model, 
only the middle, transitional stage of it has been 
seriously studied; its preindustrial and postindus- 
trial stages are usually assumed to be static and 
“integrated” (for these and other criticisms see 
Feldman & Moore 1962). Change in preindustrial 
societies may be relatively slow or infrequent, but 
this assumption of stasis runs counter to evidence 
that all societies are subject to change from intrin- 
sic sources and to the clear historic fact that most 
of the “newly developing” areas have had political, 
economic, and often religious contact with the 
Western world for periods ranging from decades 
to centuries. The assumption of postindustrial 
stability could only be an implication of scholarly 
neglect, for it is absurd when made explicit. 

The extensive, empirically based generalizations 
about the social aspects of industrialization are, 
paradoxically, mainly consistent with this contrary- 
to-fact change model and with an exaggerated 
equilibrium or integration model as applied to the 
stages not directly examined. The fact is that, 
within limits, common origins and common des- 
tinations can be assumed. However, the errors of 
the theoretical structure appear when more detail 
is sought concerning routes and trajectories of 
change and the varieties of (temporary) destina- 
tions, or when attention is turned to the continuing 
dynamics of industrial societies. 

Before-and-after comparisons abound in the de- 
scriptive and analytical literature. They gain their 
validity from the reality of structural constraints 
on social organization imposed by any of the vari- 
ant forms of an industrial economy. What is clearly 
missing in the current state of knowledge, however, 
is any precision in the sequence and timing of 
structural changes. Moreover, since these factors 
are no more likely to be invariant than the ante- 
cedent conditions or the character of industrial 
societies, a change-model typology is also missing. 
The notion that each case is unique, though obvi- 
ously true in some details, would defeat both gen- 
eralization and prediction, and it is a prematurely 
pessimistic position. Generalization is indeed pos- 
sible, as will be indicated in this article, but the 
day of “easy” generalizations is past. 

Of course, cross-sectional data are still needed 
for establishing the range of conditions and the 
correlates of various forms and degrees of indus- 
trialization. There is an even more critical need 
for repeated observations through time, including 
quantitative trends. As social statistics become 
more widely available, at least through decennial 
censuses, the recent course of change in newly 
developing areas may be compared with the older 
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historic record, which also awaits systematic quan- 
titative analysis. It may be confidently expected 
that since trends in one or another measurable 
aspect of economic and social structure are not 
truly autonomous, somewhat complex “stochastic” 
models will be needed for analysis of temporal 
patterns. 


Conditions for industrialization 


A review of the circumstances under which in- 
dustrialization and broader economic development 
can take place may appropriately start with those 
most clearly economic in character. It should be 
noted at once, however, that the distinction be- 
tween the economic and noneconomic components 
of social systems is not as sharp as is often as- 
sumed for analytic convenience. Industrialization 
involves, for example, extensive remobilization of 
the “factors of production,” including new supplies 
of capital, new power sources, “embodied technol- 
ogy” in capital goods and equipment, and workers 
with skills that are different from those required 
in the preindustrial economy. But lying just behind 
these economic inputs (or comprising the same 
requirements in different semantic guise) are the 
organization of capital markets or the investment 
decisions of the state, a network of relationships 
between suppliers and manufacturers, an external 
or internal training system for workers, and so on. 

Just how much formal education is a requisite 
“capital investment” for economic growth is a mat- 
ter of some conjecture and scholarly dispute. More- 
over, given limited investment resources and 
urgently competing demands on them, there is 
also uncertainty as between an “elitist” policy, 
which concentrates attention on training profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial personnel, and 
a kind of “populist” policy, which emphasizes the 
economic as well as social values of widespread 
education as a mechanism of attitudinal develop- 
ment along with cognitive learning. The historic 
record of the industrialized countries is poorly 
known and barely analyzed, and in any event it 
might or might not yield precise and applicable 
answers for countries with largely illiterate popu- 
lations and extremely short historical backgrounds 
in the cultivation of the professions and other 
intellectual occupations. 

It is a truism that underdeveloped areas suffer 
from a shortage of capital and, generally, a surplus 
of labor. Domestic capital resources may exist to 
some degree, however, and the problem becomes 
one of tapping unproductive savings, providing 
means and motives for diversion of capital from 
traditional to novel investments, or perhaps estab- 
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lishing a system of “forced saving” through the 
taxation system and fiscal policies of the state. 
Labor supplies are likely to represent underemploy- 
ment in agriculture, but the actual diversion of 
labor to industrial employment is likely to require 
a reorganization of agriculture. Improved efficiency 
of labor in agriculture and some actual increase 
in farm output are needed to supply the needs for 
food and fiber of those who will not be engaged 
in primary production. The supplies of workers 
for industry, although numerically ample, are quite 
unlikely to have the necessary skills—to say noth- 
ing of attitudes and habits—for industrial work 
(Moore 1951). Thus some investment in training 
will be a requisite for new productive systems. 

The historic cases of successful industrializa- 
tion have involved countries that were either rich 
in territory and resources or else engaged in ex- 
tensive international trade in capital, raw ma- 
terials, and products. In contrast, many of the new 
nations are both poor and small, and they are not 
likely to be economically viable without the forma- 
tion of international trading organizations or 
actual economic unification across political bound- 
aries. 

Institutional structures. As to the requisite or- 
ganizational and institutional structure, we may 
note some further normative conditions for indus- 
trialization. Property rights must be transferable 
if land, raw materials, and other material factors 
of production are to be converted to new uses and 
passed, say, from supplier to manufacturer to con- 
sumer. Nominal ownership by the state changes 
this condition only in detail, as transfers of power 
over and responsibility for the materials of pro- 
duction are still necessary. Labor, too, must be 
transferable; short of reliance on the police power 
of a totalitarian state, this normally means the 
establishment of a “labor market” and a system of 
financial and other rewards to induce workers to 
move from one economic sector to another, one 
employer to another, one skill level to another, and 
so on. At the very least, fixed hereditary assign- 
ment of economic roles must somehow be broken 
down. Eventually, a whole new structure of social 
placement and relative status must be established; 
however, this structure may be viewed as a conse- 
quence rather than a condition of economic 
modernization. 

Even exchange relationships, though nominally 
contractual and perhaps predicated on individual 
self-interest, are necessarily based on norms of pro- 
priety and fair dealing, compliance with promises 
for future performance, and restraints on competi- 
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tive strategies that would destroy the system. The 
classic formulation by Durkheim (1893) of the 
“non-contractual elements in contracts” is in point 
here. The actual organization of monetary ex- 
change relationships must be established where it 
does not exist. Industry, in particular, commonly 
involves assembling the factors of production over 
considerable distances (often crossing political 
boundaries) and over considerable periods of time. 
Systems of credit, stabilization of currency and its 
rates of exchange, and state fiscal policies of some 
reliability are thus necessary, 

Since rules are not always self-enforcing or or- 
ganizational arrangements self-policing, a modi- 
cum of stable political power is essential. The non- 
interference of the state in the development of 
“laissez-faire capitalism” was systematically and 
hypocritically exaggerated by ideologists for private 
businesses that generally benefited from direct and 
indirect governmental assistance. In the contem- 
porary world of the newly developing areas, the 
state is likely to play a prominent, overt, and often 
dominant part in developmental policies and their 
concrete implementation. This comes about in part 
because only the state can muster the necessary 
capital from domestic and foreign sources and 
make the other necessary changes in social organ- 
ization and the legal embodiment of normative 
codes. 

Motives and values. It is also true that indus- 
trialization and other measures of economic devel- 
opment have become instruments of national policy 
in virtually the entire world; this fact brings us to 
questions of motives and values. Classical eco- 
nomic analysis operated with a very simple set of 
motivational assumptions: that individuals would 
act rationally in ways designed to maximize their 
own material self-interests. Just what those inter- 
ests were, beyond health, food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, was left vague, or the question was simply 
neglected. Yet, despite this neglect, these motiva- 
tional assumptions appear sounder than the rather 
exaggerated “value relativism” advanced by anthro- 
pological and sociological critics of economic the- 
ory. Once some knowledge of the possibility of 
economic betterment became fairly widespread, 
discontent with poverty also became widespread. 
At this level, the motivational requisites appear to 
be satisfied. But as usual the problem is somewhat 
more complex. New employments and styles of 
life are not always better than old ones, and they 
are never unmixed blessings. A simple quest for 
improvement does not automatically yield the 
means for its achievement. 


Economists have long identified the functions 
of “entrepreneurship” as requisites for the develop- 
ment of the capital investment and extensive or- 
ganizational and technical innovations that are 
necessary for economic modernization. Their faith 
was often a little magical and somewhat restricted 
to a free-market economy. Hagen (1962) has re- 
stated and broadened the case for the importance 
of creative or innovative personality types. Yet, in 
any case, leadership is not independent of the mo- 
tives of those who are led. To balance this exclu- 
sive emphasis on the innovators or managers, other 
scholars have argued for the importance of labor 
commitment—not only performance but also ac- 
ceptance of the relevant norms—and for the im- 
portance of some participation in decisions and 
actions for the appearance of commitment (Moore 
& Feldman 1960). 

The motives of the ordinary individual partici- 
pant in economic activities are not necessarily the 
same as the values espoused by national planners 
and their spokesmen. Short of terroristic totalitari- 
anism, the two presumably have some congruence, 
but it need not be perfect. Industrialization and 
other developmental measures are always instru- 
mental goals—but for which more ultimate values 
are they instrumental? Mere widespread improve- 
ment of present economic conditions would pre- 
sumably best satisfy the aspirations of most par- 
ticipants. But maximizing present returns is likely 
to be at the cost of sustained future growth, which 
requires substantial savings and capital accumula- 
tion. The long-term view is likely to have little 
appeal to those who are faring least well in their 
present situations. The older solution to this prob- 
lem, in terms of profits available for reinvestment, 
rested on the institutionalization of a particular 
property system; and, as for all forms of socially 
legitimized power, the foundations of that power 
were values and thus nonrational. In societies now 
just beginning to foster rapid economic develop- 
ment, the proprietary solution has been generally 
mixed with or superseded by an appeal to national 
interest and power. Those values are also non- 
rational, but they provide an ideological rationale 
for present sacrifice or forbearance and an appeal 
to collective rather than purely selfish interests. 

It is perhaps premature to list nationalism as 2 
precondition for industrialization, but for the rea- 
sons just given it would have a high priority among 
the values preceding major economic change. Na- 
tionalism serves another, correlative function, in 
providing a sense of identity and meaning for 
populations that are physically and socially up- 
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rooted. For the economic rewards, even if paid, 
have social costs, and those too merit attention. 


Concomitants and consequences 


The array of necessary and probable effects of 
economic modernization is extensive. It seems ap- 
propriate to start with the structural features of 
society that are primarily economic in form or 
function, then to proceed to the demographic and 
ecological characteristics of populations rearranged 
by economic development, and finally to attend to 
certain outstanding features of social organization. 

A monetary basis of exchange is essentially a 
prior condition for any substantial industrializa- 
tion; even remote, small, and isolated manufac- 
turing establishments must either pay wages to 
their workers or set up a commissary. The exten- 
sion of “custodial” arrangements has early limits, 
including the problem of finding external sources 
of supply. As economic modernization continues, 
the “economic calculus” tends to grow in impor- 
tance. The variety of producers’ and consumers’ 
goods makes money the necessary medium for 
their acquisition and transfer. Perhaps even more 
significant for the transformation of traditional 
social forms is the movement of both new and old 
services and reciprocities through the market. 
Mutual aid among family members and neighbors 
either gives way to more specialized, hired services 
or, if it persists, tends to be given a market evalua- 
tion. The ubiquity of financial transactions and 
market evaluation becomes almost total: it affects 
clubs, religious orders, families, and welfare as- 
sociations, as well as governments, banks, and 
retail shops. 

Change in occupational structures. One of the 
more ridiculous conventions of traditional eco- 
nomic analysis was to treat labor as an aggregate 
of interchangeable units, its availability being gov- 
erned over the short run by a market price trans- 
lated into a wage rate. Even in the earliest stages 
of industrialization, a quotient of more skilled man- 
power is necessary, and this demand for differ- 
entiated services increases with time. Several in- 
terrelated and continuing processes of change in 
occupational structures can be traced to indus- 
trialization. 

The first is that of “sectoral relocation”: the 
transfer of producers out of agriculture and other 
preindustrial pursuits into industrial and com- 
mercial employments. In a limited sense this proc- 
ess is true by definition, but the process is a con- 
tinuing and probably an accelerating one. It is in 
fact often a mixture of two analytically separable 
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changes: first, the formation of a labor force in 
the technical sense, by setting monetary values on 
productive performance, and second, the reloca- 
tion of constructive effort from less productive to 
more productive economic sectors. 

Specialization is a second characteristic process 
of occupational change. A few traditional positions 
are successively subdivided as larger units provide 
the organizational mechanism for division of labor. 
At least equally important is the creation of de- 
mand for new skills associated with changes in 
the technology of products and processes and the 
steady expansion of services that are ancillary to 
the productive process or provide information and 
technique for the problems and aspirations of in- 
creasingly sophisticated consumers. 

The subdivision of traditional craft skills and 
the partial substitution of mechanical for human 
effort in production have given rise to the criticism 
that industrialization is essentially degrading to 
the workmen. Ample evidence for this effect can 
be found historically, and there is little doubt that 
it will happen again and again. Yet, the initial 
effect of industrialization is to create demands for 
a new range of skills, and those new demands tend 
to require steadily higher levels of education and 
experience. On balance, and without denying the 
human costs and wastage involved, the long-term 
consequence of industrialization is an upgrading 
of occupational structures, 

A final process of occupational change is that 
of bureaucratization: that is, the employment of 
specialized workers in large administrative organ- 
izations, which provide coordination by means of 
hierarchical authority rather than through the 
medium of contractual exchange in a market. 
Whether this rather authoritarian ordering of the 
work force is a necessary consequence of indus- 
trialization has not been fully examined, as noted 
above. It appears probable, for example, that the 
Steady upgrading of the labor force reduces both 
the necessity and the efficacy of bureaucratic or- 
ganization, which assumes the superior wisdom 
(and commitment) of the managers as compared 
with those managed. The loosening and decentral- 
ization of administrative controls may gradually 
Supersede the rigidly hierarchical coordination of 
Specialized producers, 

Demographic and ecological effects. By very 
indirect and largely unintentional means, indus- 
trialization tends to create part of its own labor 
supply. This comes about by mortality reductions 
deriving from the whole range of public health, 
medical, and food-producing technologies. Birth 
rates, however, are not so immediately affected; 
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they may in fact increase slightly, owing to better 
health and nutrition. The historic record indicates 
that after a variable period of rapid transitional 
growth, fertility also gradually comes under a 
measure of rational control. The interpretations of 
declining fertility vary and remain in dispute, That 
lower birth rates result from deliberate family limi- 
tation can scarcely be doubted, but the explanation 
of the attitudinal and behavioral change is by no 
means settled. In any event, the immediate effect 
of rapid population growth may be dampening to 
rates of economic growth, though not in any sim- 
ple way, since rapid growth also produces an ex- 
panding labor force and, given other favorable 
conditions, expanded consumer demand. It seems 
highly probable that fertility declines will eventu- 
ally happen in newly developing areas; and the 
combination of official concern and new contra- 
ceptive techniques may speed the process, as com- 
pared with past experience, just as death rates can 
now be reduced more rapidly than was historically 
true [see FERTILITY]. 

To population growth as a consequence of in- 
dustrialization must be added a major spatial 
redistribution. The historie association between 
industrialization and urbanization was close but 
not perfect; large commercial and political centers 
antedated the industrial era, and, here and there, 
manufacturing establishments can be operated 
without large urban agglomerations. Even now, the 
rate of urbanization in newly developing areas 
commonly exceeds the rate of industrialization, 
as measured by employment in manufacturing. 
The urbanization rate displays attitudinal dissatis- 
faction with present conditions in conspicuous and 
troublesome ways; the “flight from the land” is an 
unmistakable “vote with the feet” for better op- 
portunities. The cities of the world, even if not 
important manufacturing centers, are not “inde- 
pendent” of industrialization. The metropolitan 
complex vends the products of manufacturing and 
depends upon industrial products for communica- 
tion, transportation, water, Sewerage, public health 
measures, and public and private construction, The 
rate of urbanization is probably increasing every- 
where, and it is likely to continue wherever there 
remain substantial residues of marginal agricul- 
tural producers [see POPULATION, article on DIS- 
TRIBUTION]. 

Social structural changes. The consequences of 
industrialization are also evident in the principal 
features of social structure. Most conspicuous and 
far-reaching, perhaps, is the impact of industry on 
kinship and the family, for in many nondustrial 
Societies the constellation of kinsmen constitutes 


the major source of social position and personal 
identification. The reguired geographical and social 
mobility of an industrialized economy clearly weak- 
ens or breaks up the multigenerational and later- 
ally extended “corporate” kin group. The destruc- 
tion is unlikely to be total, however, which is 
contrary to certain interpretations that saw the 
functional utility of the “nuclear” family in an in- 
dustrial society but did not comprehend the im- 
portance of the close bonds between generations 
and among siblings even in the small-family sys- 
tem. Intergenerational tensions are in fact likely to 
be sharpest in the very early stages of industrial- 
ization, as youths are the likeliest recruits to new 
occupations and styles of life. After a few genera- 
tions, intergenerational disparities are less dis- 
tinct, since they are within the “modernized” social 
system, rather than between radically different 
Systems. 

At the very time that traditional kinship ties are 
weakened or broken, the network of other essen- 
tially informal relationships is also likely to disap- 
pear for the urban industrial recruit. Village or 
tribal identities may be transferred to the cities 
temporarily, but they rarely survive in important 
measure among the first urban-born generation. 
For many of those displaced, there is little social 
framework between the immediate family and the 
(possibly remote) state. If either of these links to 
society fails, and especially if both do, apathy, 
alienation, and amoral or criminal conduct are 
likely to ensue. This is a persistent problem of in- 
dustrial societies, despite the gradual growth or 
deliberate creation of new formal associations and 
forms of political participation. 

The institutionalization of rationality—that is, 
an emphasis on problem-solving and impersonal re- 
lationships—often leads to a kind of “instrumental- 
ism” and lack of fundamental value orientations. 
The family retains its importance in these circum- 
stances as an affectional and personal set of rela- 
tionships, permitting legitimate individuality and 
emotionality, On the larger scale, nationalism and 
religion compete, uneasily, for nonrational adher- 
ence. Both are threatened by secularization; in re- 
sponse to skeptical questioning of received doctrine, 
each attempts to provide answers to the intrinsic 
doubts and uncertainties of human existence. Na- 
tionalism rarely offers a sufficiently personal mean- 
ing to death and misfortune to supersede entirely 
the richer theology of traditional religions. 

For social differentiation and stratification, the 
consequences of industrialization are, to say the 
least, complex. The invariant and probably inevita- 
ble initial effect of industrialization is a polariza- 
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tion of social status within the modernized sector. 
The managers and the managed, the innovators 
and the reluctant followers, are likely to represent 
radical differences in education, income, and pow- 
er. This polarization may lead to apathy and dis- 
content on the part of the lower orders, but only 
rarely to revolutionary disturbances. By the time 
the modernized sector has incorporated a substan- 
tial portion of the population, its status system has 
become far more complex. Multiple status grada- 
tions, including a disproportionate expansion of 
“middle positions,” are further complicated by mul- 
tiple criteria of differential valuation and relative 
position—a “lateral” extension of differentiation. 

Marx correctly observed the polarities in early 
industrialization and almost correctly predicted 
(with some exaggeration) the disappearance of 
preindustrial strata. Although Marx was categori- 
cally wrong in his expectation of increasing 
polarization in Western societies, his theory does 
possess a certain validity in predicting the charac- 
teristics of early industrialization in the areas that 
are now beginning the process of economic mod- 
ernization. The disparity between the great speed 
of “ideological” incorporation of impoverished pop- 
ulations into the common aspirations of the mod- 
ern world and the slower pace of actual structural 
transformations may well increase the revolution- 
ary potential in newly developing areas. 

It is quite clear by now that rapid industrializa- 
tion is consistent with a rather wide range of polit- 
ical regimes, although not all, Political central- 
ization and substantial stability are clearly requisite 
for continuing growth, but democracy is not. In 
fact, in the contemporary world the state more 
nearly shapes the industrial structure than con- 
versely; moreover, various alternative forms of the 
state, as well as various unprecedented combina- 
tions of technology and economic strategies, may 
be constructed eclectically from a world-wide pool 
of precedents. Any modern state is likely to hit 
upon forms of popular political participation as a 
mode of tension management under conditions of 
strain and rapid change. However, manipulative 
and essentially totalitarian management of such 
participation appears to be a viable alternative to 
genuine democracy. Though the ministries of po- 
litical administration are likely to look pretty much 
alike in one capital or another, their ultimate ac- 
countabilities are likely to differ widely. 


Continuities 
The variability of political structures associated 


with industrialization highlights a weakness in the 
assumption that industrialization leads to a com- 
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ber of persons employed is, however, the most 
widely available, the most convenient, and the 
most readily comparable internationally, because 
it is unaffected by vagaries of prices and exchange 
rates. On the whole, it is probably the least objec- 
tionable for general purposes. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the term “small 
industry” normally be understood to mean, espe- 
cially in international comparisons, manufactur- 
ing establishments employing up to 100 persons. 
Nearly all industrial censuses break at 100; other- 
wise a somewhat lower figure, say 75, might be 
better. But somewhere in this size range, accord- 
ing to observations in many countries, specializa- 
tion within management and the other functional 
differences that distinguish large from small in- 
dustry usually become fairly significant, although 
it must be emphasized that this varies with the 
industry and with factors in the economic en- 
vironment. 

It is also desirable to differentiate in industrial 
censuses between factory and nonfactory producers. 
This is done now in some countries, especially the 
industrially advanced ones. But in the newly indus- 
trializing countries it is often not possible to obtain 
Separate data on artisan and household units for 
Special study of their developmental trends. Nor is 
it possible to study small factories without finding 
the data confused by the inclusion of an unknown 
number of nonfactory units. 

Developmental prospects. As a country moves 
through the transitional stage from a predomi- 
nantly traditional to a more and more modernized 
economy, the character of its small industry 
changes. Somewhat oversimplified, the outlook is 
for traditional artisan industry to be transformed, 
for household cottage industry to be largely re- 
placed, and for small but modern factories to be 
developed. 

In newly industrializing countries, the competi- 
tion of factory-made goods, both imported and 
locally produced, makes obsolete large segments of 
traditional artisan activity, often with devastating 
effect on such old-line craftsmen as weavers, pot- 
ters, blacksmiths, and shoemakers. At the same 
time, many new, distinctly modern artisan activi- 
ties arise. These are not so much in manufacturing 
as in services: automobile repairing, radio and 
television servicing, installation and repair of elec- 
trical appliances and plumbing fixtures, and pho- 
tographic work. Some old-line crafts continue and 
even expand in modernized form, Rural black- 
smiths, for instance, instead of making farm tools 


by hand become repairmen and dealers in agricul- 
tural implements an 


turn to new products and methods. The rise of 
new crafts and the modernization of old ones have 
belied predictions that were common in the late 
nineteenth century in the then industrializing 
countries of Europe that factory competition would 
lead to the disappearance of the artisan. The 
highly industrialized, modern economies of today 
seem, on the contrary, to be using increasing num- 
bers of new types of artisans whose functions have 
undergone a transformation from the making of 
manufactured goods to their installation, servicing, 
and repair. The modern artisan, instead of com- 
peting with the factory, supplements it. 

Household industry, on the other hand, seems 
destined to be gradually replaced as countries mod- 
ernize. Household industry is almost always tech- 
nologically unprogressive and subject to grave 
social abuses. However, in the poorer and more 
densely populated countries the process of replace- 
ment may be a very long and gradual one. In cer- 
tain special situations, there is a good economic 
and social case for preserving and even promoting 
household industry for example, as a part-time 
supplement to the incomes of farmers and moun- 
tain dwellers—but experience Suggests that this 
had better be done under careful regulation and 
preferably with the help of an organization that 
will function as a benevolent intermediary between 
the homeworkers and the pressures of the market. 

The role of the small modern factory. The 
small but modern factory is the segment of small 
industry with greatest developmental potential in 
newly industrializing countries. It has too often 
been overlooked and neglected by development 
planners and the makers of industrialization pro- 
grams. 

Historically, small factories preceded large ones. 
But today, in countries that are importing the in- 
dustrial revolution, the sequence is often reversed. 
Nowadays newly industrializing countries do not 
have to evolve their factories gradually, inventing 
each new device as they go along. Instead, they 
take over many industrial ideas and techniques 
from more developed countries. While traditional 
industry continues in most of the economy, mod- 
ern industry is built up in port cities or other key 
centers. This modern industry is likely to appear 
in large units—oil refineries, textile mills, sugar 
mills, cement plants. Later come other fairly large- 
scale units that produce or assemble products for 
which the market has been prepared by the import 
trade. 

Thus, modern large factories develop ahead of 
modern small factories. For some time the middle 
range of small but modern-type manufacturing is 


likely to be less well represented in a newly indus- 
trializing country than in the highly industrialized 
countries. There tends to be a hollow area in the 
industrial size structure, an “excluded middle,” 
until local enterprise turns to modern-type manu- 
facturing and fills in the relatively neglected sec- 
tor of the small but modern factory. Until this 
happens, the efficiency of the whole industrial 
complex suffers. 

At the middle stages of industrial development, 
if local entrepreneurs become proficient in modern 
factory-type industry, the role of the small factory 
is likely to increase rapidly. In many countries at 
this middle stage, small factories can be expected 
to gain a larger relative role than in the highly 
industrialized countries. This follows from the 
smaller total demands associated with lower in- 
come levels, from markets segmented more by in- 
adequate transport and communications, from less 
experience and expertise in the kinds of organiza- 
tion and management required to make large 
enterprises efficient, and from other factors. Thus, 
the relative role of small factories in newly indus- 
trializing countries may now start very low, subse- 
quently rise quite high, then gradually decline and 
level off as the country moves toward industrial 
maturity. 

Even at a high level of industrial maturity, small 
factories will by no means disappear. This is the 
experience of the most industrialized countries. 
The available statistical evidence appears to refute 
the belief that, in a given country, the relative role 
of small manufacturing establishments must con- 
tinue to fall indefinitely. In fact, the relative share 
of small factories in manufacturing employment 
has shown a surprising stability in industrialized 
countries since World War 1. In the United States, 
91 per cent of all manufacturing establishments 
as of 1958 had fewer than 100 employees. These 
establishments employed 27 per cent of all manu- 
facturing employees and produced 23 per cent of 
the total value added by manufacture. The relative 
importance of small manufacturers in other indus- 
trialized countries is as great or greater ( Staley & 
Morse 1965, chapter 1). 

Competitive ability. In view of the well-known 
economies of scale, why is it that small factories 
manage to compete as well as they do? Some of 
the reasons follow. 

(1) Economies of scale are less important in 
some lines of production than in others. In the case 
of blast furnaces and cement kilns there are great 
engineering advantages and cost advantages from 
the use of big pieces of equipment to handle large 
amounts of materials; these are not undertakings 
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suitable for small units. But in the manufacture 
of garments or certain kinds of machine tools the 
advantages of scale are much less significant, and 
a moderate-sized plant may be just as efficient as, 
or even more efficient than, a large one. 

(2) Small units have an advantage where ship- 
ping costs are high or the product is perishable. 
Thus, bricks and tiles and freshly baked goods can 
be produced more economically by relatively small, 
local establishments than by great central factories. 

(3) Small manufacturing establishments have 
an advantage in meeting highly specialized or in- 
dividualized demands or in catering to a small- 
volume market or one requiring frequent quick 
readjustments because of style changes or for other 
reasons. They compete very well in certain kinds 
of precision instruments, some types of specialized 
machinery, some types of surgical equipment, 
women’s wear, and so on. Here the flexibility of 
the small firm stands it in good stead. Large enter- 
prises are handicapped by their bureaucratic pro- 
cedures and their relatively large overhead ex- 
penses. It does not pay for them to produce short 
“runs” of a nonstandard item, but the small fac- 
tory can often do so at a profit. It can “fill the 
cracks” between the large-volume, standardized 
outputs of large factories. For example, a success- 
ful small cycle manufacturer near Madras, India, 
produces junior-sized bicycles, also tricycles and 
tricycle-mounted delivery carts, thus supplement- 
ing rather than competing with a major bicycle 
factory in his immediate vicinity. 

(4) Where labor and social laws are applied 
more stringently to large than to small plants, as 
is often the case in newly industrializing countries, 
this may be a factor (whether or not a desirable 
one) in the competitive ability of small plants. 

(5) The small factory can produce components 
and supplies for large factories. Much of Japanese 
small industry works on contract for large indus- 
try. One of the reasons for the efficiency of indus- 
try in the United States and Europe is that large 
plants characteristically buy many specialized parts 
from hundreds or even thousands of other plants, 
both large and small. A small enterprise supplying 
a specialized item to several large firms may have 
greater economies of scale on that item than any 
of the large firms could obtain. Also, small indus- 
try often performs job shop operations for large 
industry. 

(6) The small factory often serves to initiate 
new products and sometimes grows large with 
growth of the market for the product. Henry 
Ford and other pioneer automobile manufacturers 
started on a very small scale. The electronics in- 
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dustry today is bursting with small firms, as well 
as large ones, hopefully exploiting new ideas. In 
countries where industrial diversification is at an 
early stage, small-scale manufacturers often dis- 
cover opportunities to introduce products that are 
new to the country though not necessary new in 
the world. 

Small factories in development strategy. There 
are several kinds of benefits that a newly indus- 
trializing country may gain by intelligent promo- 
tion of its small factory sector. Progressive small 
firms serve as a nursery for entrepreneurial talent, 
and they grow in some cases into large industry. 
Small manufacturers are usually local entrepre- 
neurs; thus, healthy growth of their firms helps to 
balance the importation of foreign capital and to 
prevent domination by foreign-owned enterprises. 
Small factories can be important in local and re- 
gional development and in promoting a more de- 
centralized pattern of industrial growth. Vigorous 
small industry helps to create a tradition of inde- 
pendent initiative by alert individuals and a strong 
middle class, which in turn is an important under- 
pinning of political democracy. 

Also, vigorous small factories help to check 
monopoly, improving prices and services to con- 
sumers. Alert small entrepreneurs in intimate con- 
tact with market needs and possessing practical 
technical competence may be important sources of 
product innovation and adaptation. Also, they tap 
sources of capital (especially from family savings 
and, if the enterprise is successful, from plowed- 
back profits) that would not otherwise contribute 
to capital formation. The limited size of the home 
market in many newly industrializing countries 
makes production unfeasible on the scale that is 
usual in the major industrialized countries; smaller 
plants may be able to produce the smaller quanti- 
ties required at reasonable cost if provided with 
appropriate kinds of information, encouragement, 
and services. 

Implications for development policy. For those 
concerned with development programs in newly 
industrializing countries, the following policy im- 
plications of the preceding analysis may be stressed: 

First, development planners will do well to give 
attention to the constructive possibilities in mod- 
ernization and growth of the small industry sector. 
‘ Second, in the development of a modern small 
industry sector there will be, over the long run, a 
declining place for household industry. Traditional 
artisan industry will give way to modern service 
trades, which supplement tather than compete di- 
rectly with factories. The small factory will rise in 
importance, taking its place as a complement of the 


large factory in a diversified industrial structure. 

Third, in encouraging development of small fac- 
tories, careful selection of suitable product lines is 
essential. The suitability of a given product for 
small-scale manufacture varies from country to 
country, from one part to another of the same coun- 
try, and from time to time as a country develops. 
Because so many technical and economic factors 
are involved, provision for continuing analysis of 
specific situations is advisable in development pro- 
grams for small industry. 

Specific methods that have been found useful in 
newly industrializing countries for practical devel- 
opment of modern small industry include indus- 
trial advisory or counseling services, industrial 
training services, industrial research services, meas- 
ures to improve small industry financing, indus- 
trial estates or industrial parks, marketing aids, 
aids in the procurement of materials and equip- 
ment, and the fostering of interfirm assistance and 
self-help by industrial associations. 

EUGENE STALEY 
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INFANCY 


1. INFANT DEVELOPMENT 


u. THE EFFECTS or EARLY 
EXPERIENCE 


Harriet L. Rheingold 
Everett W. Bovard 


1 
INFANT DEVELOPMENT 


Infancy is the period of time that begins with 
the organism's emergence into the world as a sep- 
arate being and ends with the organism’s achieving 
a measure of independence. Because the organism 


is immature and environmental stimulation is new, 
infancy is the simplest and clearest arena in which 
the controversy of nature and nurture has been 
waged. This controversy is one main issue in the 
study of the origins of behavior. Another main issue 
is the effect of early experience upon later behav- 
ior. A study of the origins of behavior, however, 
can transcend these issues: the processes by which 
an infant organism comes to learn the nature of 
the world into which it is born and to adapt its 
behavior to the physical and social properties of 
that world merit scrutiny in their own right. That 
the infant changes so rapidly in structure and func- 
tion, in physical growth and behavioral achieve- 
ment, does not render the study impossible. Rather, 
these characteristics of the immature organism 
contribute to the challenge: to discover even in 
infancy the principles governing behavior. 

The facts and theories concerning the origins of 
behavior in infancy can be organized in many ways. 
Change with age constitutes one way. The develop- 
ment of different classes of behavior—sensory, 
motor, social, and language—constitutes another. 
A historical account of methods employed in the 
study of infancy, from the anecdotal to the experi- 
mental, constitutes a third. These are traditional 
ways and may be found in textbooks of child and 
developmental psychology. The contributions of dif- 
ferent theoretical schools—for example, psycho- 
analytic theory, behavior and learning theory, and 
the theories of Piaget—to developmental psychol- 
ogy would also provide an interesting system of 
organization. 

The present account uses still a different system 
of organization. Here, the facts and theories con- 
cerning the origins of behavior in infancy will be 
organized under four main principles: (1) the in- 
fant is responsive to stimulation; (2) the infant is 
an active organism; (3) the infant's behavior is 
modifiable; and (4) the infant modifies the en- 
vironment, particularly the social environment. 

This organization possesses the advantage of 
carrying the account to the advancing margin of 
developmental psychology and of starting with the 
intact organism, whole, living, and already behav- 
ing. It also bypasses old controversies. Furthermore, 
since the principles apply to the behavior of older 
as well as younger organisms, they will serve to 
establish continuity between the infant, child, and 
adult. And, since they apply to the behavior of all 
living organisms, they will serve to establish con- 
tinuity between man and animal. 

The principles challenge the notion, still extant, 
that the infant is insensitive to environmental 
stimulation, that his behavior is random and un- 
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coordinated, that he is passive rather than active, 
that sleep and ingestion are his most important 
activities, that his behavior patterns are innate and 
fixed, and that he has no power to affect his en- 
vironment. Yet, it would be inaccurate to assert, as 
do some in protest to the older notions, that the 
infant is competent. Although he is responsive, 
active, and profits by experience, although he be- 
comes increasingly competent in handling his en- 
vironment, he is nevertheless still deficient in skills, 
limited in experience, and wanting in language. 

The period of time covering infancy requires a 
word of definition. Birth marks its beginning, to be 
sure, but what of its end? The end differs with the 
species; in general, the more intelligent the species, 
the longer its period of infancy. Still, the end of 
infancy is a matter of opinion. To set the end for 
the human infant by the calendar does not allow 
for varying rates of development. To set the end by 
developmental stage is more reasonable, but there 
is no agreement on the criteria. Here, for the hu- 
man infant the criterion of speech is proposed, that 
is, speech adequate to obtain simple wants. It is an 
arbitrary criterion, to be sure, but it does correspond 
to the beginning of what Pavlov termed the “second 
signal system.” For the infant “reality is signalized 
almost exclusively by stimulations . . . which come 
directly to the special cells of the visual, auditory, 
or other receptors of the organism” (11934) 1955, 
p. 262). The infant is a nonverbal organism; he 
vocalizes, but he does not speak; he communicates 
but not with words. 

Behavior, then, is the topic of this account of 
infancy. The physiological and neurological sub- 
strates of behavior are largely ignored, although 
their relevance is plain. The behavior of the human 
infant, furthermore, is the topic of discussion. Be- 
havior in infancy regardless of species is another 
topic; a comparative psychology of infancy lies 
beyond the scope of this article. And, even then, 
behavior in the first few months of life will receive 
more attention than that in later months. 


The infant is responsive 

The first principle is that the human infant is 
responsive to a wide range of external stimulation. 
At birth, or shortly after, every sense of the neonate 
is functioning, although it must be conceded that 
the neonate’s sensitivity is not commensurate with 
that of later life (Peiper [1949] 1963, p. 92), Fur- 
thermore, from birth the infant possesses almost 
all the sensory systems of the adult human. In this 
respect he differs from such mammals as, for ex- 
ample, the rat, dog, and cat, whose young are born 
blind and deaf. As a consequence, the human 
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infant from the beginning lives in a broad en- 
vironment. 

The nature of the environmental stimuli to 
which an organism responds tells us not only which 
sensory systems are functioning but also which ex- 
periences can affect its behavior. Stimuli are called 
upon to serve several functions in any theory of 
behavior: they elicit behavior, they reinforce be- 
havior, and they serve as discriminative stimuli for 
behavior (i.e., they signal whether the behavior 
will be reinforced). Thus, if we wish to study the 
effects of early experience on later behavior, we 
must know the stimuli to which the infant organism 
is responsive. 

Although motor responses, such as eye move- 
ments or changes in bodily activity, have been 
most frequently used as indicator responses, physio- 
logical responses, such as changes in respiration and 
heartbeat, and neurological responses, such as the 
electroretinogram and the electroencephalogram, 
have also been employed. Conditioned-response 
studies of the classical type can also supply in- 
formation on the infant's sensitivity to particular 
stimuli and his ability to discriminate between two 
similar stimuli. Instrumental, in distinction to clas- 
sical, conditioning could supply similar information 
by the manipulation of reinforcing and discrimi- 
native stimuli, although it has not yet been so 
employed. The methods of demonstrating sensi- 
tivity, therefore, are varied, but the indicator re- 
sponse is always a change in behavior or function 
in relation to a stimulus. 

In the following partial account of the infant's 
sensitivities, attention will be paid to method as 
well as to results. Munn (1955), Peiper (1949), 
and Riesen (1960) offer more complete accounts 
and also wrestle with the difficulties encountered 
in measuring the sensitivities of so response-lim- 
ited an organism as the human infant. 

The skin senses. Although there is no clear evi- 
dence of pain sensitivity at birth, most infants 
react to cutaneous irritation by the end of the first 
week of life, Sensitivity to pain increases rapidly, 
however, and by the end of the first year the infant 
localizes the site of stimulation and deliberately 
withdraws a stimulated extremity. The face is the 
most sensitive area, Pinpricks are the common ex- 
perimental stimuli, and the measures are crying, 
changes in general activity, widening of the eyes, 
and turning of the face, limb, or body away from 
the stimulus, often accompanied by a visual search 
for the spot being irritated. 

The infant is also responsive to tactile stimula- 
tion, especially about the mouth and face. He turns 
his head toward a touch near his mouth; this has 


been called the rooting or search reflex and is espe- 
cially prominent when he is hungry. The infant is 
also responsive to the stimulation provided by a 
nipple within his mouth; to such stimulation he 
responds by sucking. 

The infant is sensitive to heat and cold, to the 
lowering or elevating of ambient temperature, and 
to warm and cold stimuli in the mouth, on the 
skin, or close to the skin. Locally circumscribed 
temperature stimulation evokes turning of the 
stimulated body part toward or away from the 
stimulus, as well as such general responses as rest- 
lessness, grimacing, and crying [see SKIN SENSES 
AND KINESTHESIS]. 

Taste sensitivity. The newborn can clearly dis- 
tinguish sweet from salty, bitter, and sour sub- 
stances, but, according to Peiper (1949), there is 
no evidence that he can differentiate between salty, 
bitter, and sour substances. Measures used by dif- 
ferent investigators are sucking and changes in 
fontanel pulse, respiration, body movement, and 
facial expression. Reported results in this area, as 
well as in many others, are often sketchy and some- 
times contradictory. Several factors contribute to 
such a state of affairs: the condition of the infant 
at the time of testing; whether it is awake or asleep, 
quiet or disturbed; the number of trials; the order 
of stimuli and interactions based on the order; the 
variability of the response; and the extended latency 
period characteristic of the immature organism. On 
the basis of clinical observation, Peiper feels that 
the taste sense of the infant is far more delicate 
than the experimental evidence indicates. 

Olfactory sensitivity. The determination of the 
infant's sensitivity to smell has presented the meth- 
odological problem of ensuring that only olfactory 
receptors and not those of taste and pain are being 
stimulated. The indicator responses often include 
facial and bodily signs of aversion or pleasure. 
Studies carried out in the early 1960s (e.g., Engen 
et al. 1963) employing changes in leg motion, gen- 
eral bodily activity, respiration, and heart rate 
showed that newborn infants responded to the 
smell of acetic acid, asafetida, phenylethyl alcohol, 
and anise oil and that thresholds of sensitivity ap- 
peared to decrease during the first four days of life. 
These, along with older studies (see Munn 1955), 
demonstrate the infant's sensitivity to olfactory 
stimuli [see TASTE AND SMELL]. 

Vision. The eyes of the infant are relatively 
large for his size, compared with the eye of the 
adult, and are anatomically functional at birth. 
From the beginning, the pupils react to light. The 
infant’s eyes also fixate on light and track it briefly, 
although not always with conjugate movements. 


He responds to bright light with the eye-neck 
reflex (throwing the head back), with a decrease 
in bodily activity, and with changes in respiration, 
showing thereby that he discriminates different 
intensities of illumination. 

Movement. Visual pursuit of moving objects is 
not fully developed at birth, but by 10 to 15 days 
of age infants do follow moving objects briefly after 
some lag (Kistiakovskaia 1959). At 3 to 4 weeks 
of age, pursuit is smooth, and the head, as well as 
the eyes, turn. At this age, infants will look from 
one object in the environment to another, and at 
2 to 3 months of age they will follow the transit of 
a dangling ring moved in arcs from right to left 
and from head to foot. 

Patterns, objects, depth. From the first month 
of life the infant can see equally well at distances 
of 5, 10, and 20 inches; he can also see black and 
white stripes as narrow as % inch at a 10 inch 
distance, acuity corresponding to a visual angle of 
a little less than one degree. The infant, from the 
first days of life, also discriminates patterns, look- 
ing longer at simple black and white drawings than 
at plain colored surfaces. In the first few months 
of life, furthermore, the infant looks longer at com- 
plex patterns than at simple ones and longer at a 
solid sphere than a flat circle (Fantz 1961). These 
data were obtained by the stimulus preference 
method: a longer duration of regard for one of 
two simultaneously presented visual patterns was 
assumed to indicate a preference and hence the 
ability to discriminate. A variation of the method, 
contrasting regard of familiar and novel stimuli, 
yielded similar results for patterns (Saayman et al. 
1964) and for objects of different shapes (Venger 
1962). The discrimination method in which the 
subject is rewarded for selecting one of two (or 
more) stimuli would probably constitute a more 
convincing test of the ability to differentiate; it is, 
however, a more difficult and time-consuming 
method, requiring training over many trials. Ling 
(1941) employed this method in training infants 
six months of age to discriminate a circle from 
other forms by making the circle sweet to the taste 
and movable. Thus, all the evidence suggests that 
from a very early age the infant prefers patterned 
to nonpatterned visual stimuli and that shortly 
thereafter he discriminates the form and shape of 
objects. 

By the time the infant can locomote on his own, 
he perceives a drop-off (the visual cliff) and tends 
to avoid it (Walk & Gibson 1961); his tendency 
to avoid the drop-off increases as the depth in- 
creases, further evidence that the infant is sensitive 
to visual differences in surface texture. 
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Color. There is considerable evidence to sug- 
gest that infants also perceive color. At three and 
four months of age they look longer at colored than 
at gray stimuli (Spears 1964). Older children reach 
more often for colored than gray objects and select 
red and yellow more often than green and blue. 
Munn (1955) discusses the methodological prob- 
lems in equating the brightness of different hues 
for the infant eye; this reservation aside, it seems 
likely that the infant perceives color [see PERCEP- 
TION, articles on PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT and 
DEPTH PERCEPTION; VISION]. 

Hearing. There is no doubt that the infant is 
sensitive to sound. From birth he responds to sound, 
especially to loud noises, by blinking and starting, 
by changes in respiration and general bodily activ- 
ity, or, occasionally, by turning head and eyes to 
the source of sound. He responds to sounds of 
lower intensity, too; an absolute threshold between 
38 and 48 decibels of a tone of 1,000 cycles per 
second has been found by measuring cardiac accel- 
eration (Bartoshuk 1964). During the first month 
of life, according to normative studies (Bayley 
1933), the infant responds to the click of a tele- 
graph snapper by blinking, frowning, starting, in- 
creasing or decreasing activity, or crying; during 
the second month he responds to the speaking voice 
by head turning, vocalizing, or a ceasing of activity; 
and in the fourth month he will turn his head 
toward a sound made at his right or left side [see 
HEARING]. 

Summary. This account of the infant's sensitiv- 
ities to stimulation summarizes what is presently 
known as the result of controlled investigations. 
It is obvious that it would be unwise to declare that 
the neonate lacks this or that sensitivity, for the 
statement is always dependent upon the method. 
Careful probing with improved techniques almost 
always yields evidence of keener sensitivity than 
had been suspected. 

In general, sensitivity to certain stimuli means 
not only that these stimuli can elicit behavior but 
also that they can reinforce behavior and serve as 
discriminative cues. It is these additional functions 
of stimuli which are important for the third prin- 
ciple, that the infant's behavior is modifiable; the 
evidence suggests that stimuli in all the sense 
modalities can affect the infant's behavior. 


The infant is an active organism 

The chief characteristic of a young organism, in 
distinction to an older one, is its almost constant 
physical activity when awake, often in the absence 
of observable stimulation. This characteristic makes 
its appearance very early in the life of the human 
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infant. His awake periods lengthen rapidly, and 
during them he may be observed to look, to move 
his body, to touch, reach, and grasp; even the new- 
born turns his head and eyes, raises and lowers 
his arms, opens and closes his hands, flexes and 
stretches his legs, makes sucking movements, vo- 
calizes, and cries—and this is only a partial inven- 
tory of his activities. More important still, this 
activity leads him into contact with his environ- 
ment and thereby increases the amount of stimu- 
lation to which he is exposed [see STIMULATION 
DRIVES]. 

Of his many activities, attention will be paid 
here to only a few: visual exploration, postural 
and locomotor behavior, manipulating and reach- 
ing toward objects, vocalizing and smiling, and 
distress responses. For each it will be shown how 
contact with the environment is effected and how 
his own stimulation is thereby increased. The pos- 
sibility of modification of behavior by feedback 
from the contact, the third principle in this account, 
will be anticipated. 

Visual exploration. By the end of the first 
month, the infant looks at the world around him 
and is quiet as he looks. He looks at near and far 
objects, at the play of light, at bright and shiny 
things, at everything that moves within his scope. 
Patterned objects hold his gaze. Chief among these 
are people; they offer not only patterned visual 
stimuli that move, but also complex auditory and 
tactile stimuli. The infant moves his eyes and his 
head as he visually explores one part of his environ- 
ment after another. Now he looks intently at one 
constellation of stimuli, moves on to another, and 
returns to the first. As he grows older, he may be- 
come quiet for a moment as he looks, only in the 
next moment to become physically active, to kick 
and vocalize; what he sees apparently excites him. 
During his waking hours he is constantly observ- 
ing, attending, investigating. Before the infant can 
move himself to any object, before he can reach out 
to anything, his eyes have made contact with it, 
he has explored it visually, and he has come to 
know its dimensions. Because he is so physically 
limited, vision plays an important role in his life. 

Posture and locomotion. The general physical 
activity of the infant soon takes specific form. He 
raises his head, arches his back, rolls over, pivots, 
sits up, crawls, creeps, and then walks, a progres- 
sion of achievements easily listed but arduously 
won. To be sure, he learns by trial and error, with 
no tuition, obeying no command, and unaware of 
the goal striven for, What is important here, how- 
ever, is not so much the achievement as the per- 


sistence and energy with which the achievement is 
attained. Failures do not deter him, neither do 
hurts and bruises. The result of this tireless and 
sustained activity is physical contact with the world 
seen and, not least, a measure of independence 
from his caretakers. 

Manipulation and reaching. In the meantime, 
his hands have not been idle. At first they closed 
on what they chanced to touch: breast, bottle, 
clothes, the bars of his crib, his own hands, or a 
toy. Now he holds, releases, scratches, fingers, but 
still does not look at what his hands manipulate. 
At 3 months of age his hands begin to make waving 
movements on the appearance of an interesting 
object; at 4 months the hands definitely approach 
the object (Gesell & Thompson 1934). During 
these months the infant is also clasping his own 
hands and observing them with interest. Before 
long the infant brings objects to his mouth, trans- 
fers them from hand to hand, waves and shakes 
them, hits and bangs them. In reaching toward an 
object, his glance shifts from his own hand to the 
object (Piaget 1936). At 4% to 5 months of age, 
the hand opens in anticipation of contact, and 
grasping has been achieved (White et al. 1964), 
Finally, the infant brings two objects together, 
drops a pellet into a bottle, hits a spoon against a 
cup, places one block on top of another. Except for 
his first holdings and fingerings, he looks at what 
he touches, the eye guiding the hand. 

Each object grasped supplies information about 
its physical nature; at the same time, each supplies 
additional stimulation, By the coordinated use of 
eye and hand he builds up his acquaintance with 
the world. As with visual exploration and locomo- 
tion, his grasping and manipulating of objects 
Occur without tuition or encouragement, The object 
is the stimulus, but only in part; the repeated striv- 
ing for it and the endless manipulations and in- 
ventive combinations stem from him alone. 

Vocalizations. The infant, when in a state of 
comfort, vocalizes from the first day of life. At first 
he utters soft, low sounds, but day by day they 
become louder, more vigorous, and more frequent. 
He coos, sustaining the vowel sounds, and now and 
then introduces a consonant, Separate syllables 
are heard, and several are Strung together. The 
syllables become linked into two-part chains, the 
second repeating the first; by six months of age 
he is saying the sounds, but not yet the words, 
“mama” and “dada.” By now he has already made 
all the sounds he will need for later speech. Before 
a year of age he has at least three words in his 
Vocabulary, including “mama” and “dada.” At the 


same time he “speaks” his other sounds with the 
inflection of the language he hears (see McCarthy 
1954 for a review of the development of language). 

The stimuli for his vocalizing are not always 
patent. He vocalizes in response to the sight of 
people and things and to their sounds. As early as 
three months of age, he not only initiates a “con- 
versation” but engages in one. Often, though, he 
appears to vocalize to himself alone, to make 
sounds for their own sake. He plays with sound, 
experimenting with new combinations, now in low, 
now in loud tones. The infant appears in fact to 
enjoy vocalizing; thus, these sounds have often 
been called pleasure sounds to differentiate them 
from distress sounds, 

The investigator of the infant's behavior would 
like to discover the dimensions of auditory and 
visual stimuli which evoke his vocalizations (al- 
though it seems likely that they will not account 
for all his vocalizations) and to discover the role 
of the response which people make to his vocal- 
izing (although he often vocalizes in the absence 
of such a response). These interesting topics not- 
withstanding, the vocalizing of the infant by itself 
is a convincing illustration of his active nature. He 
experiments with sound; he practices like a vir- 
tuoso; he explores the effect of his vocalizations 
upon himself and others. By any count, vocal be- 
havior is prominent. 

Smiling. The infant's smiles, like his vocaliza- 
tions, are attractive to the beholder and are usually 
greeted with a smile in return. The first smile, 
especially, is eagerly awaited and signals for the 
parent the beginning of the infants human qual- 
ity: social responsiveness is now mutual. The in- 
fant smiles often, first coaxed by a varied display 
of stimuli from the adult, including talking, look- 
ing, smiling, and light stroking of the chin or 
cheek; later, at three months of age, he smiles at 
Just the appearance of the adult. In fact, the adult 
need now only present himself, with sober face 
and without speech, to evoke in the infant the full 
smiling response, a sequence of behaviors com- 
Posed of, in order, intent regard (associated with 
decreased activity), brightening of the face, smil- 
ing, bursts of activity, and vocalizing. Smiles are 
almost always accompanied by vocalizations; vocal- 
izations, in contrast, may occur in the absence of 
smiles, 

Although the sight of another human being is 
the stimulus for the infant's smile, so also is the 
sight of some inanimate objects and even geometric 
Patterns (Preyer 1881; Piaget 1936). When the 
responses to people and rattles were contrasted, it 
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was found that the infants smiled and vocalized 
to both people and rattles, but more often to people 
(Rheingold 1961). 

Crying. The infant produces yet another class 
of vocalizations, those made when he is in a state 
of discomfort. They may be called distress vocali- 
zations and include not only crying but also the 
precursors of crying: protests and fusses. Crying, 
to take the most prominent of the distress vocaliza- 
tions, has been inhibited in the newborn by playing 
a tape recording of a normal heartbeat (Salk 1962) 
and by giving the infant an empty nipple to suck 
(Kessen & Leutzendorff 1963). Although crying 
characterizes infancy, it may be so common a be- 
havior that, these studies aside, it has generally 
tended to escape notice as a topic for scientific 
investigation. It is, furthermore, unpleasant to the 
hearer, and for this, or other culturally derived 
reasons, we hold the conviction that the infant 
should not cry. Whatever the reasons, we tend to 
overlook the significance of crying as a means of 
vocal communication between infant and care- 
taker. Crying, however, does effect contact with 
the social environment: it brings to the infant's 
side people who not only minister to his primary 
biologic needs but also supply stimulation. Often 
the infant's cries are terminated by just the appear- 
ance or voice of a person or by being picked up. 
Only imperceptiveness to the intelligence of the 
infant could permit us to label such behavior “being 
spoiled.” Distress vocalizations may be viewed, 
then, as a mode of dealing with the environment. 

Summary. The main purpose of this section 
has been to show by means of a few representative 
response classes that the infant is an active or- 
ganism. He not only responds to external stimuli, 
but he often seems to be active in the absence of 
definable external stimulation. These activities 
carry him into contact with the environment. At 
the same time, they also increase the amount of 
stimulation to which he is exposed. By means of 
them, as we shall see next, he tests, weighs, as- 
sesses, examines, and discovers the nature of the 
world in which he lives. 


The infant's behavior is modifiable 


The third principle is that the infants behavior 
is modifiable by experience; he is capable of learn- 
ing. From the beginning, he is learning the nature 
of things and of people, their look and feel, the 
response they give to his overtures (which may be 
called the contingencies of his environment), and 
the regularity with which they respond (which may 
be called the schedules) 
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Controversy has arisen in the past over the ex- 
tent to which behavior in the immature organism is 
fixed and stimulus-bound and the extent to which 
it is flexible and modifiable: maturation was set in 
opposition to learning, nature to nurture, heredity 
to environment. The lively issues of the past are 
well set forth by McGraw (1946). Although the 
issues possess theoretical importance, the processes 
of maturation and learning are no longer set in 
opposition. It is understood now that any behavior, 
no matter how simple or how early, is already the 
result of an interaction of genetic material and 
environmental conditions. To claim that the in- 
fant’s behavior is modifiable claims nothing about 
the origin of the behavior, whether innate or 
learned, for it is always possible to begin the study 
of learning with any response or behavior the 
organism already possesses, The advantage of this 
premise is that it permits the formulation of ques- 
tions more accessible to experiment. Thus, we now 
ask what behaviors can be modified by what kinds 
and amounts of experiences occurring at what 
ages in the life of the organism. In short, we seek 
to analyze the processes of learning, 

Experimental studies of learning. Although the 
evidence for the modifiability of the infant’s behav- 
ior is everywhere to be seen by even the casual 
observer, the process of learning can best be studied 
under controlled conditions. It is to such studies 
rather than to anecdote that we turn our attention. 
By now, many principles governing the learning 
of older humans and animal subjects are known. 
Do the same principles govern the learning of the 
immature organism? What qualifications need we 
make to extend these principles to the human in- 
fant and to the infants of other species? 

The human infant is certainly not the easiest 
subject for experimental study, His physical char- 
acteristics change rapidly; he is alert only briefly; 
he has few responses suitable for objective meas- 
urement. What responses he has cannot be called 
forth by verbal explanation, as with older human 
subjects, or by deprivation, as with infrahuman 
subjects. For extraneous stimulation to be con- 
trolled, the infant must be brought to the laboratory 
for study, a procedure which not only makes de- 
mands on his mother but, because of the strange- 
ness of the laboratory, often suppresses the behav- 
ior of interest. Conducting research in the familiar 
environment, the home, reduces some of these 
difficulties but introduces others. Each difficulty 
poses a problem to be solved, and, in various ways, 
investigators have solved some of the problems and 


have succeeded in demonstrating that the infant's 
behavior is modifiable. 


Excellent reviews of laboratory studies of infant 
learning are presented by Munn (1954) and Lip- 
sitt (1963). Only a few studies will be presented 
here. Some are so recent that they have not yet 
found their way into reviews. Others possess espe- 
cial interest because they illustrate how early in 
life behavior may be modified, how various are the 
behaviors and the reinforcers, or how different are 
the experimental procedures. 

Sucking. That the nature of the first feeding 
of an infant at the breast may affect subsequent 
feedings was reported by Gunther (1961). If the 
nipple did not stimulate the back of the infant's 
mouth, the infant did not suck; instead he showed 
an “apathy” which reappeared at subsequent feed- 
ings. Or, if at the first nursing the infant’s upper 
lip or the mother’s breast covered his nostrils, ob- 
structing respiration, the infant cried and “fought” 
with his fists. On the second or third experience of 
the same conditions, he cried whenever he was 
turned toward the mother. Thus, the consequences 
of the infant's behavior modified his subsequent 
behavior, an example of instrumental conditioning 
(although Gunther viewed the nipple as a releasing 
stimulus and cast her observations into an ethologi- 
cal framework). 

Sucking in infants three and four days of age 
was experimentally modified by Lipsitt and Kaye 
(1964). In the classical conditioning procedure of 
pairing an auditory stimulus with insertion of a 
rubber nipple into the baby’s mouth, the infant 
came to suck to the sound alone after only 20 pair- 
ings. It should be noted that the infant sucked an 
empty nipple; there is no question here of milk as 
a reinforcer. Milk as a reinforcer, however, was 
used in a study (Stanley et al. 1963) of neonatal 
puppies that with only slight modification could be 
adapted to the human infant. Sucking was in- 
creased by pairing insertion of a nipple in the 
mouth with milk given from an eye dropper and 
decreased by pairing insertion of the nipple with 
a solution of quinine and water. Classical condi- 
tioning with elements of instrumental conditioning 
was therefore demonstrated. Incidentally, studies 
of this nature, as noted earlier, also supply in- 
formation on the sensitivity of the young organism. 
Here, the results demonstrate not only learning but 
also the gustatory sensitivity of the newborn pup: 
it can discriminate between milk and quinine. 

Head turning. Other responses besides sucking 
can be modified. The infant's turning of his 
head was brought under experimental control by 
Papousek ( 1961). As early as the second week of 
life, after ten trials a day during the first week of 
life, infants turned their heads to the left at the 


sound of a bell. By the beginning of the second 
month, the conditioned response was weli estab- 
lished. At three months of age, the infant learned 
to turn his head to the right at the sound of a buzzer 
and to the left at the sound of a bell; response dif- 
ferentiation was effected. In the fourth month, 
infants learned to reverse the differentiation, now 
turning their heads to the left at the sound of the 
buzzer and to the right at the sound of the bell. 
The learning may be classified as classical con- 
ditioning, because the auditory stimulus was paired 
with milk; it may also be classified as instrumental 
conditioning, because head turning was followed by 
food. One sees here, in the modification of a sim- 
ple and elementary response, the first steps in the 
development of adaptive behavior. 

Orienting behaviors. Visual stimulation can 
also modify the infant’s behavior. On an auditory 
signal, infants learned to turn the head and eyes 
toward a light appearing at the side of their cribs 
(Karlova 1959). Six-month-old infants not only 
looked but also reached for the light and smiled 
at it, Karlova labeled these responses “uncondi- 
tioned orienting reflexes.” Later on, infants learned 
to look for the light after only a few pairings with 
an auditory signal. The response was retained for 
several days and then was quickly extinguished 
when the light did not follow the auditory signal. 
These results are interesting on two counts: learn- 
ing, even in the first year of life, can occur very 
quickly, and stimuli other than food can modify the 
infant's behavior [see ATTENTION]. 

Vocalization and smiling. Other classes of be- 
havior besides sucking and head turning have also 
been experimentally modified. The number of vocal- 
izations uttered by a three-month-old infant in the 
presence of the experimenter was increased when 
the experimenter responded to each vocalization 
by simultaneously smiling, saying “tsk, tsk, tsk,” 
and touching the infant’s abdomen (Rheingold et 
al. 1959). Similarly, the rate of smiling in infants 
four months of age was increased by an adult’s 
picking the child up and talking to him following 
each smile (Brackbill 1958). Both are examples of 
instrumental conditioning. 

Summary. These are illustrative studies, se- 
lected to show the varieties of responses, rein- 
forcers, and techniques used in recent studies. It 
can be predicted with confidence that many other 
responses of the infant will also yield to experi- 
mental modification, The rich accounts given by 
Piaget (1936) of the moment-by-moment learning 
of his own children supply models for experiments 
of the greatest variety. Such experiments will dem- 
onstrate under controlled conditions the processes 
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by which the infant learns the nature of the en- 
vironment in which he lives and discovers the 
different physical properties of things and people, 
the ways in which they respond to his own behav- 
ior, and the regularity or variability with which 
they respond. 

Social attachments. In the first few months of 
life, the human infant gives positive responses to 
almost all social objects. By three months of age, 
he gives some signs of discriminating the strange 
person, not by negative or withdrawing responses, 
but by sobering, staring, and cessation of move- 
ment. By six months of age, negative and with- 
drawing responses appear in some infants. From 
an early age, then, the infant organism can dif- 
ferentiate between the familiar and the novel. To 
acquire this differentiation he had to be exposed 
to some set of stimuli sufficiently long for it to 
become familiar. In this sense, then, experience 
modifies his behavior, and the ability to discrimi- 
nate between the strange and the familiar offers 
yet another example that his behavior is modifiable. 

Although, in general, any organism tends to 
prefer what he has become accustomed to, the proc- 
ess is especially clear in the case of social at- 
tachments. In fact, it is a basic requirement; 
attachments are built up by familiarity. The insti- 
tutionalized infant, if cared for by many different 
caretakers, smiles to all. The home infant, with 
fewer caretakers, in time smiles more to those he 
knows, less or not at all to strangers, from whom, 
indeed, he may withdraw; he shows a narrower, 
discriminated attachment. 

Although some degree of familiarity is a basic 
factor in the genesis of social attachments (Scott 
1963), it alone may not be sufficient; other attri- 
butes of the social object may also be required. 
Opinion (Bowlby 1958) and research on human 
infants (Schaffer & Emerson 1964) suggest that, 
in addition to the satisfying of primary biologic 
needs, the providing of “interesting” auditory and 
visual stimulation may be an important factor in 
the formation of social attachments. 

Maternal behavior. Which experiences will be- 
come familiar to the infant, what the nature of his 
accustomed environment will be, and who the peo- 
ple will be with whom he has contact depend almost 
entirely on the caretaker, his mother. Observations 
of maternal behavior in homes (Rheingold 1960) 
revealed striking variations even among first- 
born infants within a homogeneous socioeconomic 
group. Differences appeared in the number and 
kinds of toys, the extent of quiet and isolation for 
naps, the amount of auditory stimulation provided 
by radio, television, or phonograph, the number 
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and nature of contacts with other people, the 
amount of time left alone, and the number and 
nature of excursions outside the home. These are 
only the simplest and most obvious measures of 
environmental stimulation to which an infant is 
exposed. More important still are the responses of 
the caretaker to such behaviors of the infant as his 
smiling, vocalizing, and crying. The environmental 
events supplied by the caretaker become the in- 
fants accustomed environment; only departures 
from the accustomed are strange. 

Maternal deprivation. Familiarity and strange- 
ness constitute poles of but one of the important 
dimensions of the stimulation provided by the care- 
taker. Other dimensions are, at the simplest level, 
sheer amounts of stimulation and, at a more com- 
plex level, the kinds of stimulation, We can look 
to rearing practices, to maternal behavior—if ma- 
ternal is taken in its generic sense and is meant to 
include any other member of the family or group 
who has commerce with the infant—for informa- 
tion on these dimensions. Although at the present 
we do not know the effects of different kinds of 
stimulation upon infant behavior, there is evidence 
on the effects of amounts of stimulation, more 
specifically, on the effects of less than average 
stimulation. The evidence comes from studies of 
what is called “maternal deprivation.” 

Placing maternal deprivation in the category of 
stimulation which may modify the infant's be- 
havior serves three purposes. First, it establishes 
theoretical links with the work in general behavior 
theory on the effects of sensory deprivation; sec- 
ond, it structures maternal deprivation in terms 
which can lead to experimental operations; and 
third, it opposes enrichment to deprivation. 

Massive deprivation as an experimental pro- 
cedure is not to be entertained in human research. 
Certain short-term deprivations might be feasible 
but have not been experimentally employed. To 
date, knowledge about the effect of deprivation has 
come from descriptive studies of life situations in 
which infants were deprived of normal stimulation 
by force of circumstance. As scientific evidence, 
much of the inference on the damaging effects of 
institutionalization and other forms of maternal 
deprivation is open to criticism (Casler 1961; Yar- 
row 1961): the subjects were not assigned to 
treatments at random, and factors responsible for 
placement were unknown and unmeasured. The 
extent to which these factors affected the findings 
cannot be assessed. Furthermore, neither institu- 
tionalization nor maternal deprivation is a unitary 
variable, although each has so been considered. It 


is not now possible to ascribe the reported deleteri- 
ous effects specifically to reduced stimulation, de- 
layed relief of distress, or multiple caretakers, to 
mention a few likely factors. 

Enriched stimulation. Informative as depriva- 
tion studies might be, a more attractive alternative 
and one that is possible of experimental analysis 
is investigating the effects of increased environ- 
mental stimulation. Such studies can best be car- 
ried out in environments which now offer less than 
adequate stimulation; actually they can be carried 
out in any environment that the experimenter can 
control for even short periods of time, The study 
of long-term effects of complex variables upoh com- 
plex behavior is still the goal of many investigators 
and must, of course, be the ultimate objective of a 
Science of behavior. But at present, the study of the 
short-term effects of unitary and, hence, simpler 
variables upon unitary and simpler behaviors 
stands a better chance of providing useful data. 
Parenthetically, a theoretical question remains: 
Can studies of increased stimulation provide the 
same information on the process of learning as 
studies of stimulus deprivation? Until more data 
from controlled studies are available, we cannot 
specify the dimensions of adequate stimulation, to 
say nothing of optimal stimulation. 

So far we have been considering only the amount 
and nature of stimulation. It is possible, however, 
that the timing of stimulation is also important. 
The learning of different skills does appear to pro- 
ceed more rapidly at some ages than at others. 
That events occurring at these periods have last- 
ing inhibitive or facilitative effects (the “critical 
period” hypothesis) has not yet been demonstrated 
in the human infant. A lively discussion of the 
implications of the hypothesis for one class of in- 
fant behavior, the formation of attachments, has 
been presented by Caldwell ( 1962). 

The questions asked in research on the effects 
of enriched stimulation will depend in part on the 
temper of the times and the social values of the 
community; the nature of adequate or optimal 
stimulation will depend on what the culture dic- 
tates the desirable characteristics of its members 
shall be. That at the present time a large propor- 
tion of the population is not receiving adequate 
stimulation during infancy and childhood may 
be surmised from the poor academic performance 
of many children when first exposed to formal 
education, 

Summary. We have presented an account of 
the kinds of behavior which have been modified, of 
the environmental events which modify, and of the 


— 


processes by which modification occurs. The evi- 
dence indicates that learning begins early. The 
environment, social no less than physical, exerts 
its pressures. As a consequence, the infant learns 
the dimensions of his universe, guides his behavior 
to achieve his own ends, and behaves in an adap- 
tive—and yes, an intelligent and socialized— 
fashion. The laws by which his behavior is modi- 
fied, it is proposed, are the same as those by which 
the behavior of all organisms is modified. 


The infant modifies the environment 


The fourth general principle is that the infant 
modifies the environment in which he lives, in 
particular, that he modifies his social environment. 
It is, of course, obvious that each organism has an 
effect upon some part of the environment. Still, 
one so young and helpless as the human infant 
might be thought incapable of affecting his en- 
vironment. It is especially these characteristics, 
however, which confer upon him extraordinary 
powers. He must, of course, be cared for. But even 
more, so great is his attractiveness that all mem- 
bers of his group pay him attention, He is small, 
lively, and responsive; his babyish ways charm 
caretakers and onlookers alike. Many small and 
immature creatures appeal to man; the small and 
immature of his own species appeal even more. 
Man is not alone in this respect; other mammals, 
especially the primates (Jay 1963; DeVore 1963), 
also find their young attractive. Who can say that 
a father does not look forward each evening to the 
welcome he receives from his young? Thus, not 
only does the infant affect the behavior of others, 
he may well have been one of the social forces 
responsible for the formation of the family. 

Infants modify their social environments in still 
another way. Just as the people around him pro- 
vide the environmental events that shape his be- 
havior—by the stimulation they provide and the 
rewards they distribute so, too, the infant shapes 
the behavior of his caretakers. His smiles produce 
an even greater display in the adult of the behavior 
that evoked the smile in the first place. His cries 
command a response. It follows, then, that the 
infant arouses and reinforces nurturant behavior 
in his parents; of men and women he makes 
fathers and mothers. An obvious statement? Yes, 
but the evidence is wanting in humans; animal 
studies (e.g., Harlow et al. 1963; Rosenblatt & 
Lehrman 1963) do show the contribution of the 
young to the “maternal condition.” 

As is the case in any social interaction, so it is 
too in the interaction between child and parent; 
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the response of one to the other may be inappro- 
priate in nature or faulty in timing. Such insensi- 
tivity between partners often arises because of 
preconceived notions on the part of one about how 
the other ought to behave. Much of the literature 
on parent-child relationships explores the precon- 
ceptions of the parent about his role as parent. The 
more fixed his notions the less sensitive he may be 
to the behavior of the child. But it is time now to 
investigate also the other side, child-parent rela- 
tionships. Infants, too, may be insensitive to the 
demands of their caretakers; at any rate, they are 
partners to the interaction and affect its nature. 

That the infant modifies the behavior of others 
seems clear; the process, however, still awaits 
analysis. 


In this account, the active and responsive na- 
ture of the human infant has been emphasized. 
Much that is customarily included in accounts of 
this topic has been omitted. There is, for example, 
no discussion of habit training, maternal attitudes, 
individual differences, or the effects of breast 
versus bottle feeding. These and other topics are 
deliberate omissions. The goal here is to formulate 
what is known about the behavior of the infant in 
such a way that it can be integrated with the larger 
body of knowledge about the principles governing 
the behavior of all organisms, both humans more 
mature than the infant and other species. Such a 
formulation should reveal more clearly the ques- 
tions still awaiting answers and the research pro- 
cedures most likely to supply the answers. The 
gain, one may anticipate, will be in the contribu- 
tion of knowledge about the origins of behavior to 
the science of behavior. 

Harriet L. RHEINGOLD 


[Directly related is the entry DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
chol Ov. Other relevant material may be found in 
AFFECTION; INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT; LEARN- 
ING, article on LEARNING IN CHILDREN; MENTAL DIs- 
ORDERS, article on CHILDHOOD MENTAL DISORDERS; 
SENSORY AND MOTOR DEVELOPMENT; SOCIALIZATION. ] 
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n 
THE EFFECTS OF EARLY EXPERIENCE 


The damaging effects of early institutional care 
on the human infant, particularly in the first six 
months of life, have been well established (Bowlby 
1951). The viability of institutionalized infants is 
reduced: they are less resistant to disease, and 
their physical development is hampered. In later 
life their capacity for affective relationships and 
their capacity for abstract thinking appear to have 
been damaged by this experience of early institu- 
tionalization. 

Maternal deprivation, Perhaps the most strik- 
ing of the studies dealing with institutionalization 
was carried out by Spitz (1946). He compared two 
institutions, a prison nursery and a foundling 
home, equated for level of medical care. In the 
former, delinquent mothers cared for their own 
babies. In the latter, there was one nurse available 
for every seven infants after they had been weaned. 
The mortality rate in the prison nursery, over a 
three-and-a-half-year period, with 122 cases each 
year, was zero, The mortality rate in the foundling 
home during a two-year period was 37 per cent. 

The immediate social consequence of these ob- 
servations was early placement of institutionalized 
infants in foster homes, to minimize the amount 
of institutional experience. The question remains, 
however, what neural and physiological mechan- 
isms could have mediated these effects. We shall 
consider here experimental work undertaken since 
about 1950. We shall further consider recent dis- 
coveries about brain function that may constitute 
a framework in which both experimental evidence 
and observations on maternal deprivation can be 
incorporated. 

Early experience and stress. Weininger showed 
(1954) that postweaning handling of the infant 
laboratory rat by the experimenter for a few min- 
utes a day increased the adult rats resistance to 
heart damage and stomach ulceration when it was 
subjected to the severe stress of 48 hours of im- 
mobilization, In a subsequent experiment, Long 
(1955) showed that handled rats survived starva- 
tion an average of 53.8 hours longer than com- 
parable unhandled rats of the same weight. 

Weininger also found that the handling of the 
rat was related to increased skeletal growth and 
body weight. The studies of Ruegamer, Bernstein, 
and Benjamin (1954) showed that these gains 
were due to superior assimilation of food by the 
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handled animal, rather than to a greater food 
intake. 

Together with other results, these findings sug- 
gested that postweaning handling altered the bal- 
ance of hormonal output from the anterior pituitary, 
decreasing the output of adrenocorticotrophic hor- 
mone (ACTH) under chronic stress and increasing 
the normal output of somatotropic (growth) hor- 
mone. Such an alteration of hormonal output from 
the pituitary could be mediated by the hypothala- 
mus, which is the final common pathway for neu- 
ral influence on the pituitary (Harris 1960). 

It should be noted here that a wide variety of 
noxious stimuli, ranging from solar radiation at 
the beach to examinations in medical school, have 
been shown to have the nonspecific effect of in- 
ducing a higher than normal release of ACTH from 
the anterior pituitary into the blood stream, thereby 
stimulating the release of adrenal cortical hor- 
mones, such as hydrocortisone in humans and 
dogs and corticosterone in rats, from the adrenal 
cortex. The end effect of this reaction, first dis- 
covered by Selye in 1936 (Selye 1950), is protein 
catabolism; protein reserves are converted into glu- 
cose for the short-term energy requirements of the 
organism. 

At the same time, the sympathetic division of the 
autonomic nervous system stimulates release of 
epinephrine and norepinephrine (adrenaline and 
noradrenaline) from the adrenal medulla, through 
the action of the great splanchnic nerve. These 
powerful hormones further aid in the emergency 
reaction. The twin arms of the response to stress, 
ie., the pituitary—adrenal response and the sym- 
patheticoadrenal medullary response, occur together 
and are mediated by the posterior and medial hypo- 
thalamic zone. 

The response to stress is therefore an expendi- 
ture of metabolic reserves to prepare the organism 
for an emergency situation. In the case of physical 
stress, such as extreme cold, this preparation is 
essential, and without the adrenal cortex the ani- 
mal will quickly die. In the case of psychological 
stress, however, such as a medical examination or 
an international crisis, where a more differentiated 
response may be required, the stress reaction has 
no obvious value. Indeed, if prolonged it may lead 
to cardiovascular and renal damage and eventually 
to the death of the animal (Selye 1950). 

In the case of emotional or psychological stress 
the organism may be said to be responding to psy- 
chological assault as if it were actually physical 
assault (Wolff 1953). The terms “psychological” 
and “emotional,” as used here, refer to the fact that 
in such stress the noxious stimulus must neces- 
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sarily be mediated by the central nervous syatem— 
that without such neural mediation, the stress re- 
sponse will not occur. In general, psychological 
stress may be thought of as a noxious stimulus that 
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electric shock applied to the soles 
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fous stimulus, such as laparotomy (incision throu 
the abdominal wall), for the rat. —— 
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no further increase in plasma corticosterone level 
will occur in response to the actual stress. 

A simple hypothesis to explain the results of a 
majority of studies is, therefore, that carly han- 
dling and stimulation have set the hypothalamic 
“homeostat™ for chronic stressors at a higher level, 
thus producing a higher threshold for stress. This 
could be accounted for by inhibition of the posterior 
hypothalamic zone, which mediates the response to 
stress, and by increased activity of the anterior 
zone. 


Population density and stress. What conse- 
quences of an increased or decreased pituitary- 
adrenal response to stress would result respectively 
from or from elevation of the stress 
threshold? The results of an increased pituitary- 
adrenal response to environmental change can be 
most clearly seen in studies on population density 
and stress at the Philadelphia zoo and in the field 
— & Lemunyan 1958; Christian & Davis 
1964). 

Christian has shown that as the density of a 
given animal population increases, two mechanisms 
come into play to inhibit further population growth: 
(a) an inhibition of sexual maturation, apparently 
due to inhibition of gonadotropin output from the 
anterior pituitary, and (b) a decrease in female 
lactation after birth of the young and hence a re- 
duced survival rate among litters. Both of these 


ciates has been, however, that if the animal popu- 
lation being investigated has received tranquilizing 
drugs, such as reserpine or chlorpromazine, in- 
creasing population density has no effect on mor- 
tality—the two inhibitory mechanisms limiting 
population growth are silent. Further, these inhibi- 
tory mechanisms do not work with placid animal 
populations, no matter how crowded the individuals 
are. Finally, Christian has shown an inverse rela- 
tion between social dominance and adrenal weight 
—the more dominant the animal in a competitive 
species, the less pituitary—adrenal activity results 
from crowding and competition. 

The effects of population density on mortality 
and the consequent self-limitation in population 
growth are therefore due to competition and ag- 
gression among members of the species and the 
resultant increase in pituitary-adrenal activity. 
Christian was able to show that increasing popu- 
lation density causes renal disease in woodchucks, 


administering 

animals. 
These dramatic studies show the consequences 
of increased pituitary-adrenal activity (among 
them, lowered resistance to infection) in an animal 
and further suggest that these effects 
on hypothalamic mediation of the noxious 
stimuli. If the hypothalamic response is inhibited, 
as through the action of drugs or the 
effects of early handling. then it can be presumed 
that the noxious effects of increasing population 
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| These considerations would imply, for the hu- 


would be relatively more 
stress and would live longer, but this point remains 
to be demonstrated experimentally, 

Threshold for stress. The work we have been 
considering here suggests that a reduced pituitary- 
adrenal response to emotional or 
Stress has protective consequences for the organism 
and may increase its resistance to severe physical 
stress. We may consider here that the organism is 
endowed with a fixed initial amount of “adaptation 


energy (Selye 1950), or negentropy, for its life- 


time. If these metabolic resources are used up early 
in the individual's life span through excessive re- 
Sponse to environmental change, leaking across 2 
low threshold for stress, then one may expect that 
these reserves will be depleted when severe life- 
threatening stress is encountered at a later date. 

For this reason the threshold for stress is crucial 
in any individual animal or person. If the threshold 
is set too low in an environment such as ours, where 


Psychological rather than physical stress predomi- 
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in a physically stressful environment, as would be 
the case for a tame laboratory rat released in the 
habitat of the wild rat, would be equally 


actual threshold for stress may be consid- 
ered to be by a combination of genetic and 
experiential factors, the latter including the amount 


female. 

experience of the organism influences the threshold 
for stress may involve a direct effect on brain cells 
of blood plasma corticosterone (mouse) or hydro- 


corticosterone in mice inhibits brain as well as 
body growth in the first few days of life, and com- 
pletely prevents the normal increase in forebrain 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) found in untreated 


gical procedure. The second, or negative, system, 
when stimulated electrically, elicits in the rat or 

behavior that will stop the stimulation and, 
when stimulated accidentally in the human patient, 
elicits highly unpleasant feelings. 

These two great systems converge on the hypo- 
thalamus, their final common pathway for influ- 
ence on the endocrine system and the autonomic 
nervous system (Bovard 1961). The positive sys- 
tem is represented in the anterior and lateral hypo- 
thalamus, and neural activity in this region has 
parasympathetic autonomic and, in general, protein 
anabolic consequences, such as promotion of diges- 
tion. The negative system is represented in the 

or and medial hypothalamus, and neural 
activity in this region has sympathetic autonomic 
and, in general, protein catabolic consequences, 
such as breakdown of protein into glucose. This 
negative system mediates the response to stress. 
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The interesting point about these two great brain 
systems of opposite function is that from available 
evidence they appear to be reciprocally inhibitory— 
activity in one automatically inhibits activity in the 
other (Bovard 1962). In terms of their operation, 
we can now account for the effects of maternal 
deprivation (Bowlby 1951). 

Brain mechanisms in maternal deprivation. In 
comparison with the normal infant, the absence of 
handling and affection for the institutionalized 
infant in Bowlby’s studies would mean an absence 
of stimulation of the positive system in the first 
few months of life, and hence relative dominance 
of the negative, or stress-mediating, system. This 
would result in a low threshold for stress in the 
institutionalized infant and, therefore, in an exces- 
sive pituitary-adrenal response to environmental 
change. The resultant depletion of metabolic re- 
serves could be expected to lead to the reduced 
resistance to disease and physical stress found by 
Spitz (1946). Evidence from Studies of animals 
(Eells 1961) and of humans suggests that noxious 
stimulation may be better than none at all, but 
that positive stimulation is preferable to noxious 
stimulation. 

But as we have noted, the negative and positive 
systems are reciprocally inhibitory. Relative dom- 
inance of the negative system would therefore in- 
hibit activity of the positive, or rewarding, system. 
This will result in a higher threshold for reinforc- 
ing stimuli, and hence such maternally deprived 
individuals would show a reduced capacity for 
responses to such positively reinforcing stimulation 
as affection and social approval. It would be more 
difficult to reach them by these means. 

Finally, emotional stress appears to interfere 
with abstract thinking by polarizing thought around 
the noxious stimulus, thus restricting the normal 
range and sweep of ideas. What the mechanism is 
here has not been established, but it may involve 
a functional reduction in the number of neurons 
available for thinking. If this is the case, the indi- 
vidual with a low threshold for stress could be 
expected to have difficulty thinking abstractly. The 
relative impairment of abstract thinking found by 
Goldfarb (1947) in children institutionalized be- 
fore six months may be related to such a functional 
reduction of cortical activity resulting from a low 
Stress threshold. 

It is of interest in this connection that handled 
rats, with a higher threshold for stress, have been 
found to learn mazes faster and with fewer errors 
than unhandled controls (Bernstein 1957). The 
reason for this is apparently that handling damp- 
ens the fear response, which has been shown to 
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inhibit exploratory behavior. The handled rat sim- 
ply explores his environment more, and therefore 
learns more about it—including how to open the 
wire-mesh covers of the maze runways with Paws 
and nose, which unhandled rats never learn. 

These studies suggest that exploratory responses, 
in behavior or thought, are inhibited by emotional 
stress. A low stress threshold set by early experi- 
ence could therefore inhibit the development of 
abstract thinking and would most probably limit 
innovations in thinking. 


We have now considered the evidence linking 
the effects of early experience on viability to neuro- 
endocrine mechanisms, in particular the axis of 
the hypothalamus, the anterior pituitary, and the 
adrenal cortex. It is by means of this axis that the 
external environment influences the internal meta- 
bolic dispositions of the organism in the direction 
of either protein anabolism or protein catabolism. 
A crucial function of this neuroendocrine system 
is to set the threshold for the pituitary—adrenal 
axis's response to stress, a setting apparently made 
in part on the basis of the organism's experience of 
an early sample of what life is like. This setting in 
large measure determines the rate of expenditure 
of metabolic reserves in response to environmental 
change. 


EVERETT W. BOVARD 


[Other relevant material may be found in DEVELOP- 
MENTAL PSYCHOLOGY; Drucs, article on psyCHo- 
PHARMACOLOGY; NERVOUS SYSTEM; SENSORY AND 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT; StTREss.] 
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Inflation is a fall and deflation is a rise in the 
purchasing power of money, as measured ordinarily 
by an index number of prices. When the price index 
rises, economists speak of the purchasing power of 
money falling—of inflationary conditions—and the 
converse when this index falls. Associated expres- 
sions relating to the external purchasing power of 
money (that is, its purchasing power in terms of 
foreign exchange) are devaluation and upward 
revaluation (or sometimes up-valuation). When a 
currency loses purchasing power in terms of foreign 
currency, by reason of inflation at home or deflation 
abroad, it is effectively devalued; and again, .the 
converse. The order of events may also be reversed, 
with devaluation leading to inflation through rises 
in the import components of the domestic price 
level; upward revaluation may have deflationary 
consequences through declines in the import com- 
ponents. 

On the side of inflation, particularly, it has be- 
come customary to speak of creeping, trotting, 
galloping, and runaway inflation (also called hy- 
perinflation ). Clear distinctions are lacking. How- 
ever, a general price increase of less than 1 per 
cent per quarter (approximately 4 per cent per 
year) is often considered a creeping inflation, de- 
spite its eventual consequences if unchecked. At 
the other extreme, Phillip Cagan’s definition of 
hyperinflation as a price rise of 50 per cent a month 
has received wide acceptance (1956). 

Despite substantial agreement in principle as to 
the definitions of inflation and deflation, there re- 
mains disagreement in detail, a disagreement 
symptomatic of some confusion in the general 
theory of the subject. We list some issues often 
slurred over by the elementary definitions: 

(1) Which of an infinite number of possible 
price levels is used to measure the purchasing 
power of money? Much recent literature (since 
World War 11) has tended to use a national in- 
come or gross national product ( GNP) “deflator,” 
whereas earlier literature often relied on wholesale 
price indexes. In many cases price indexes will 
show widely differing rates of inflation or deflation, 
and the differences may become political issues. 
When wages, for example, are rising more rapidly 
than wholesale prices, the income deflators and 
consumer price indexes will also rise more rapidly. 

(2) How are index numbers to be computed? In 
particular, what allowance should be made for the 
tendency of buyers to shift their purchases in the 
direction of those products that have fallen most 
or risen least in price from one period to the next; 
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MONEY 
EXPENDITURE 


INCOME 


meaning consumer goods, investment goods, and 
securities. Their attempts to “balance their port- 
folios” increase the demand for these alternatives; 
the prices of consumer and investment goods rise, 
and the yields (interest rates) on securities fall. 

Demand for real income. The exposition in this 
article of the quantity theory approach to inflation 
and deflation has been based on the work of Fisher 
and Friedman. In the same way, the income theory 
approach, embodying the notions of inflationary 
and deflationary gaps, is due to John Maynard 
Keynes (1940) and his disciples in the decade 
1936 to 1946. 

In Figure 1 money income is measured along 
the horizontal axis and money expenditures along 
the vertical axis. The resulting expenditure func- 
tion is called (C +1+G), since it represents the 
vertical sum of three principal components: per- 
sonal consumption (C), private domestic invest- 
ment (I), and government expenditures for goods 
and services (G). The equilibrium money income 
level is Y, since only at Y does aggregate income 
equal aggregate expenditures in money terms. (The 
45-degree line through the origin 0 indicates this 
equality.) Suppose, however, that the capacity of 
the economy at full employment were only X,, 
measured in the prices of the preceding period. At 
the full employment income level, Y,, there is an 
inflationary gap, A, B., with aggregate expenditures 
exceeding aggregate capacity. This gap causes a 
rise in prices. If the initial price increase raises 
nominal capacity (measured in new prices) to X,, 
full employment money income becomes Y, and the 
inflationary gap falls to A,B,. The process con- 
tinues until nominal capacity rises to X., full em- 


ployment income rises to V. (=Y), and the infla- 
tionary gap is eliminated. 

A difficulty with this analysis is that the expendi- 
ture function (C + I+ G) does not seem to be a 
stable function of money income. It tends, in most 
cases, to rise as money income rises; a representa- 
tive consumer, with a fixed $5,000 income, who 
spent $4,000 at a price level of 100, for example, 
may spend $4,500 in an effort to maintain his ac- 
customed living standard when the level rises to 
120; $5,000 when it rises to 150; and $5,500 
(dipping into capital) when it rises to 200. When 
we make allowance for the instability of the ex- 
penditure function in money terms, it is not at all 
clear that the inflationary gap is in fact reduced 
by price increases or that any equilibrium price 
level exists. 

A more sophisticated variant of the income 
theory is represented by Figure 2. Here the income 
measured along the horizontal axis is real income, 
deflated for price changes; and the vertical axis 
represents “the” price level. If the quantity of 
money is held constant, the demand for income 
(D,, D.) slopes downward. This means that more 
is demanded at lower prices than at higher prices. 
One rationalization of this result is that aggregate 
demand depends on wealth as well as income and 
that wealth moves with “real cash balances,” that 
is, with the constant nominal amount of money 
deflated by the price level. At the same time, with 
constant money wage rates, the aggregate supply 
curve, S, slopes upward with the price level until 
a capacity ceiling is reached (a vertical line on 
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Figure 2). The argument runs here that an increase 
in prices increases profits and thence the demand 
for productive resources, particularly labor. The 
upward slope of S is generally slight until the point 
A is reached, christened by A. P. Lerner “low full 
employment.” Subsequently it increases more rap- 
idly, becoming almost vertical at B, which corre- 
sponds to Lerner’s “high full employment” (1951). 

The policy implication of income theory is that 
major emphasis should be placed on fiscal policy, 
particularly public expenditures and taxation, in 
controlling price level movements by shifting the 
aggregate demand curve D to the right or left, as 
the case may be. 

Cost theories. While the two positions we have 
just examined consider price level movements as 
resulting from shifts in demand for assets and in- 
comes, respectively, the view has gathered strength 
since the end of the Korean War (particularly from 
the persistence of price level increases in periods of 
mild recession) that the Western world is faced 
with a “new inflation,” whose motive force comes 
primarily from the cost or supply side. 

Wage-price spiral. The most general form of 
cost-inflation argument is known by a number of 
titles, “cost-push,” “wage-price spiral,” and so on. 
The argument is that organized economic pressure 
groups raise prices in excess of any rise in produc- 
tivity, particularly when full employment is ap- 
proached, and leave the government with the 
responsibility of preventing any fall in real output 
and in employment that might normally result. In 
many forms of this argument one particular pres- 
sure group, the trade unions, is assigned major 
responsibility for inflation, since its objective is 
considered a dynamic one (maximum wage in- 
crease per period) rather than a static maximiza- 
tion of income or profits. Sidney Weintraub (1959) 
represents this position most straightforwardly, on 
the basis of statistics showing net sales (gross sales 
minus purchases) to be a near-constant multiple of 
payrolls. 

Figure 3 illustrates this position graphically. It 
is similar to Figure 2, except that the supply func- 
tion shifts upward as shown. Starting at P., the 
price level rises to P, and P., if real income is 
maintained at Y,, by increases in aggregate de- 
mand from D, to D, and D,. If aggregate demand 
is held at D, , real income falls from Y, to Y, and Y., 
and employment likewise falls; the price rise, while 
reduced, is not eliminated. A compromise path, 
denoted by abcde, shows alternations of recession 
and recovery as a country’s attention shifts back 
and forth between inflation and unemployment 
situations. 
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Cost-push theories suggest that inflation in a 
pressure-group economy at high employment is dif- 
ficult to control without direct regulation of prices 
and/or wages. The London Economist has spoken 
of “The Uneasy Triangle” (1952) of full employ- 
ment, strong labor organizations, and stable prices, 
of which no more than two are obtainable simul- 
taneously. Comparing the rates of change of money 
wage rates with the rates of unemployment in the 
prior year, A. W. Phillips (1958) has led in the 
development of “Phillips curves,” of which Figure 4 
is an idealized version. If the vertical line A is a 
maximum politically acceptable rate of unemploy- 
ment (possibly 4 per cent) and the horizontal line 
B is the maximum economically possible rate of 
noninflationary wage increase (in the absence of 
drastic redistribution of personal incomes), the 
Phillips curves for most countries (including the 
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United States but apparently not Great Britain ) 
pass outside their intersection at P. This, like 
the Economist's uneasy triangle, illustrates the 
dilemma of the anti-inflation policy maker in a 
parliamentary democracy and in a basically free 
economy. 

Administrative and sectoral inflation. The anti- 
union animus of many, if not most, of the views 
summarized in the last section has not gone un- 
answered, Gardiner C. Means (1962) believes he 
has evidence of “administered inflation,” as indus- 
try inches a bit at a time toward a maximum profit 
position by raising prices in prosperity and main- 
taining them in recession. Labor, in this view, has 
merely protected its real wage and traditional in- 
come share. 

A neutral variant, “blaming” neither labor nor 
capital, is the sectoral-inflation theory of Charles 
Schultze (1959). Imagine an economy producing 
two goods, a and b, whose prices are both rigid 
downward. Suppose that demand shifts from sector 
b to sector a. The price of a rises in response to the 
demand shift. The price of b remains constant 
despite the demand shift. An index number com- 
bining the prices of a and b must rise. If higher 
profits in a induce wage demands there that are 
won in collective bargaining, similar increases may 
also be won in b, forcing prices to rise there as 
well. 

Structural theories. Structural theories of in- 
flation have resulted from doubts about the efficacy 
of policies based on either demand-inflation or cost- 
inflation views. Of the three examples presented, 
one stresses factor disproportionality, one income 
distribution, and one the economic growth rate. 
There are many other forms, since “structuralism” 
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is seldom defined and covers a wide variety of 
economic phenomena, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica but also in other underdeveloped areas, 

Resource disproportionality. Within the struc- 
turalist camp (in Spanish, estructuralismo or cepa- 
lismo) one variant is the disproportionality theory. 
In our simplified picture of this theory ( Figure 5), 
there are only two productive resources, homogene- 
ous capital goods and homogeneous labor, A 
number of industries use capital and labor, each 
in fixed proportions. In the bundle of rays through 
the origin in Figure 5, each ray depicts a different 
industry. There is a labor force of L workers and 
a capital stock of C machines. Of the L workers, 
at least NL are in open or disguised unemploy- 
ment, since their marginal productivity is, zero. A 
capital stock of K is required to employ all L work- 
ers. In this situation, inflation can impose forced 
abstinence upon the community by concentrating 
credit in capital goods industries. These can drive 
the capital stock toward K from C, raise warranted 
employment above N, and increase the national 
income above Y. 

Economic growth. A principal argument of 
structuralists, exemplified by Raúl Prebisch of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, is that 
monetary or fiscal controls on inflation in develop- 
ing economies check precisely those structural 
changes that bring about sustainable growth. Many 
structuralists dislike static diagrammatic and 
mathematical treatment of their dynamic prob- 
lems; it is difficult to formalize their views. 

Consider, however, Figure 6, and turn to the 
right-hand panel. Structuralists believe that in- 
creases in the nominal amount of money increase 
both aggregate supply and aggregate demand func- 
tions when these relate to domestic output currently 
produced. A rise in money and prices is a partial 
expropriation of rentiers, who prefer capital export 
and land speculation to domestic production as 
investment outlets. It subsidizes the active elements 
who both produce and purchase current domestic 
output, since these are the initial recipients of easy 
money and credit. On the diagram the (vertical) 
shift in the aggregate supply function from S, 
through S, to S, reflects higher money wages and 
other costs. The (horizontal) shift in the aggre- 
gate demand function from D, through D, to D. 
reflects increased money incomes, A curve labeled 
Q passes through the intersections (Qs, Qi, Q.). Its 
positive slope in the range from Q, to R should not 
be confused with the slopes of true supply func- 
tions. This slope illustrates the structuralist opinion 
that aggregate output and employment vary in the 
same direction as the price level (at least up to 
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a point). If this is the case, premature application 
of indirect controls slows down the growth rates 
of output and employment. 

According to the left-hand panel, an increase in 
the nominal money supply raises prices from P, 
to P., but the real output rises from Y, to V.. A 
further increase in the money supply raises real 
output further, to Y., but it raises prices by a larger 
proportionate amount, to P., The policy implica- 
tion is that the first increase is desirable; the sec- 
ond increase, if it is in the range beyond R, may 
not be. 

Income distribution. The issues of income and 
wealth distribution are brought into the foreground 
of the inflation discussion by another structuralist 
group, the “sociological school” of economists, 
centered in France. These writers view inflation in 
terms of conflicting money-income demands by 
rival social classes. The fixed-income receivers 
(salariat, rentiers, etc.) have a claim to F units of 
money income (see Figure 7, based upon Reder 
1948 ). The variable-income receivers (wage earners 
and entrepreneurs) claim varying amounts of 
money income (V) as the price level rises. The 
total of income claims (demands), related to the 
price level, is plotted as F + V in Figure 7. Let 
the (given) total of real income be a ray through 
the origin, O the higher the real income, the 
steeper the slope of the ray. As prices rise, the total 
of income claims rises more slowly, up to a point; 
the fixed-income element provides a stabilizer. In 
fact (P., Vi) in Figure 7 is a stable-equilibrium 


price and income level. If prices rise further, how- 
ever, the total of income claims eventually rises 
faster than the price level. Some fixed claims are 
“escalated,” and others include in their demands 
protection against the inflation they foresee in the 
short run. On the diagram, the (F + V) function 
becomes concave upward and the second equilib- 
rium level (P., Y+) becomes unstable. A price level 
10 per cent above Pe, for example, generates in- 
come claims 15 per cent above V.; if granted, these 
spiral, in turn, to further price increases. 

The implication of this picture (Figure 7) is 
disturbing. Once P, is well behind, stable equilib- 
rium at a stable price level is hard to restore, even 
though real income increases, without refusing the 
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income claims of one or more variable. income 
classes—workers or entrepreneurs. This, in turn, 
is difficult to do without some form of major social 
disturbance. 


Empirical aspects 

Statistical testing. While the foregoing theories 
of inflation are not mutually exclusive, there is room 
for substantial disagreement as to their relative 
importance. The theoretical dispute has called 
forth a substantial volume of statistical research 
designed to illuminate this issue of relative im- 
portance, but the results have not been accepted 
unequivocally, 

Much of the statistical research since World 
War m has been carried on by advocates of the 
sophisticated “modern” version of the quantity 
theory of money, in attempted refutation of one or 
another of the rival views presented above. The 
nature of a few selected studies may be indicated 
briefly: 

(1) Studies of historical changes in the quantity 
of money, the velocity of circulation, the price level, 
and the level of real income have tended to show 
that monetary changes come first—the others come 
later (with relatively long and variable lags) and 
that income can be forecast as well from monetary 
changes as from changes in the income theory's 
“autonomous” variables (investment, government 
spending, and the constant term in the consump- 
tion function). In addition to Friedman himself 
(see Friedman & Meiselman 1963), outstanding 
work along this line has been done by Clark War- 
burton (1951). 

(2) Studies of hyperinflation tend to show that, 
in addition to the quantity of money, an index of 
expected future price changes (extrapolated from 
the recent past) is all that is needed for satisfactory 
explanation and prediction. Here the work of Cagan 
(1956) has blazed the trail, at least on the statisti- 
cal side. 

(3) Correlation studies at the microeconomic 
level, between individual price and quantity 
changes, have cast some doubt on cost theories of 
inflation, since the observed correlations have been 
large and positive. Edmund Phelps (1961) and 
Richard Selden (1959) have worked along these 
lines. 

(4) Studies of inflation and economic growth 
attempt to locate and estimate within broad limits 
an optimum rate of inflation (from the viewpoint 
of growth). Results here are much in doubt be- 
cause of the impinging of so many additional vari- 
ables, not to mention the suppression of inflation. 


(5) The number and variety of Phillips-curve 
studies, involving a number of countries, periods, 
and additional variables has already been men- 
tioned. It remains open to question, however, 
whether the Phillips curve is independent of mon- 
etary and fiscal policy. That is to say, a higher 
degree of unemployment may well be required, to 
avoid inflationary wage increases, when the mon- 
etary authorities have a long record of validating 
such increases by expansionary policies than when 
they have not. 

(6) An interesting recent variant of ordinary 
functional relations between M (the money supply) 
and P (the price level) is provided by A. C. Har- 
berger's study of Chilean monetary history (1963). 
Given a high statistical correlation between P, (de- 
pendent variable) and the lagged money supply 
(Mi, Mi-a), Harberger inquiries: By how much 
could this correlation be increased by including 
such additional dependent variables as an index 
of wage rates, representing cost-push effects, and 
the force of inflationary acceleration (P. PH). 
representing an inflationary or deflationary eco- 
nomic structure? Harberger’s initial results for 
Chile suggest that the additional correlation is very 
small. 

(7) For the United States, the National Bureau 
of Economic Research (1961) task force headed 
by George Stigler has supported the thesis that 
published price indexes exaggerate the degree of 
inflation and understate the degree of deflation, by 
reason of a number of defects, the most significant 
being the omission of new products and quality 
changes and the use of quoted, rather than actual, 
prices. The last-named point also bears upon the 
validity of Means’s thesis (1962) of inflationary 
price administration. 

Speed, duration, and extent of inflation. Let 
us agree that an inflationary process occurs when 
active claims for shares in real national income or 
expenditure exceed the amount that can be pro- 
duced in time to satisfy them. Inflation then con- 
tinues until the conflicting claims are somehow 
reconciled or modified. The speed of the inflation 
that follows an initial inflationary shock depends 
upon the reactions of various income and spending 
groups. If there are few reactions and these are 
delayed and/or mild, the pace of inflation will be 
slow and will not go far beyond the initial shock. 
However, if the successive reactions are numerous, 
rapid, and vigorous, the resulting inflation may be 
explosive (hyperinflation). The properties of the 
inflation, given an inflationary shock of specific 
size, will then depend on a number of factors: 


Effects on expenditure demands. Rising prices 
do not, in the aggregate, necessarily imply increases 
in the quantity of goods and services supplied or 
reductions in the quantity demanded, as in the case 
of individual commodities. At least, they do not 
do so if the nominal quantity of money and the 
money wage rate are both free to vary. This is 
because rising prices and wages are incomes to 
some groups, as well as costs to others. While it is 
therefore possible for an inflation to continue 
forever, this seldom happens, because the inflation- 
ary process reduces the level of real expenditures 
in one or more of the following ways: (4) “money 
illusion” on the part of spenders who plan their 
purchases in money rather than real terms; (b) 
a change in the distribution of income away from 
rentiers, pensioners, aged persons, and others with 
high marginal-spending propensities; (c) a rise in 
the marginal tax rate of progressive income and 
profits taxes; (d) real balance effects, as repre- 
sented in Figure 3, if prices rise more rapidly than 
the quantity of money; (e) rising real interest 
rates, sometimes reinforced by credit rationing; 
(f) balance of payments difficulties if the country 
is inflating more rapidly than its trading partners. 

Effects on income claims. The process of in- 
flation will affect the ability of different economic 
groups to push for higher incomes. In a demand 
inflation, for example, there may be an initial fall 
in the level of unemployment and an initial rise in 
the rate of profit. Inflation then accelerates as labor 
achieves large wage increases that lead, in turn, to 
higher prices, In a cost inflation unemployment 
tends to increase. This reduces subsequent cost 
pushes until the inflation comes to an eventual 
halt. This process is thwarted, of course, to what- 
ever extent the governments full-employment pol- 
icy “validates” wage and price increases that would 
otherwise raise the level of unemployment. 

Lags. Lags influence strongly the character of 
inflationary movements. Without them, an infla- 
tion would run its course almost instantaneously. 
Their existence is largely responsible for the man- 
ageable rates of inflation in most Western nations 
since 1950. Perhaps the most important lag is the 
wage lag, which results from the fact that collec- 
tive bargaining is seldom initiated more frequently 
than once a year and that negotiations may drag on 
for weeks or months, The process is also slowed 
by the fact that some months usually elapse before 
price changes are reflected in published index 
numbers, The wage lag is usually even greater for 
the so-called passive, or fixed income, groups. The 
greater the size of these elements, with their fre- 
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quently anti-inflationary political views, the slower 
and smaller the rise in prices. 

In industries that administer prices on the basis 
of cost changes, the lag between cost and price 
changes is probably less than the lag of wage rates 
behind changes in the cost of living. (On the other 
hand, such prices may be insensitive to demand 
changes in a demand inflation.) In the public sec- 
tor, there are lags in both receipts and expendi- 
tures. Increases in tax receipts, induced by infla- 
tion, are not received immediately in the Treasury. 
Government expenditures often lag behind appro- 
priations. In both legislative and administrative 
processes of inflation control, furthermore, there 
are “inside” lags delaying the application of what- 
ever controls are decided upon and “outside” lags 
delaying their effectiveness. These public-sector lags 
are probably the principal exceptions to our general- 
ization that long lags mean slow inflations and 
vice versa. 

Escalation. Escalated increases in income are 
no different in principle from wage increases or 
farm prices negotiated directly. When escalated 
wage increases, for example, are no greater than 
warranted by the excess demand for labor, they 
can be considered on a par with wage increases 
on the open market. When wages are forced up by 
escalation, despite deficient demand for labor, the 
results are analogous to a cost push. In general, 
when escalated increases substitute for increases 
that would otherwise have been attained through 
other means, the institutional arrangements of 
escalation cannot be considered to have contributed 
to the inflationary process. 

The impact of escalation will depend, in addi- 
tion, upon the rate and frequency of adjustment as 
well as the percentage of population covered. If the 
total income-earning population were covered, with 
incomes escalated both immediately and propor- 
tionately to changes in a cost-of-living index, a 
crucial stabilizing lag would be eliminated from the 
system. Typically, these conditions are not met in 
full and the lag is preserved in part. 

Statistical studies summarized by Franklyn D. 
Holzman (1964) suggest, surprisingly enough, that 
formal wage escalation has had no discernible in- 
fluence on the speed of inflation in the United 
States, Great Britain, or Denmark. The results sug- 
gest that escalation in these countries has served 
primarily as a substitute for, rather than an addi- 
tion to, other income increases and that its extent 
has been determined largely by market forces. 

Consumer expectations. It is well known that 
expectations play a major role in accelerating in- 
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flation, once price increases are already rapid. 
Hyperinflations, in particular, are characterized by 
a so-called flight from cash, which Cagan explains 
Statistically as a consequence of an index of ex- 
pected price changes. 

In less rapid inflations, however, the public 
seems willing to pay a high price for the con- 
venience of holding its customary stock of cash 
balances. In the first place, people differ in their 
perceptions of past price trends, so that in creeping 
inflations not everyone realizes what has gone on. 
In the second place, recognition that prices have 
risen need not lead to anticipations of future in- 
creases, In the third place, even expectations of 
future increases do not necessarily lead to an accel- 
eration of purchases. In the United States, high and 
rising prices in both 1951 and 1957 led to a drop, 
rather than a rise, in expenditures for a wide range 
of consumer durable items. Interview data suggest 
that this occurred because consumers resented the 
high level of prices and went on a buyers’ strike. 
This attitude was more widespread than any in- 
centive to “buy early and beat the price rise.” And 
finally, increases in expenditures based on expected 
price increases are more likely to cause “once-and- 
for. all' increases in expenditures than are the con- 
tinuous increases that accelerate inflation. As long 
as people are willing to hold cash balances at a 
sacrifice of real income, continuous inflationary 
shifts in demand from money to goods require an 
increasing certainty about the upward price trend 
or an increase in the supply of cash or credit, or 


(more usually) both, as in the hyperinflationary 
cases. 


Redistributive effects of inflation 


Inflation alters the distributions of both income 
and wealth, partly in a random and partly in a 
systematic manner, Prices of different goods and 
services, different productive resources, and dif- 
ferent monetary assets, real assets, and liabilities 
are not equally flexible and respond differently to 
inflationary pressure. Furthermore, when inflation 
and deflation change the real value of cash bal- 
ances, supply and demand functions for other 
goods and services change in different degrees, de- 
pending on their complementarities with cash bal- 
ance holdings. Purely monetary assets and liabilities 
(cash, insurance policies, bonds) are completely in- 
flexible unless escalated. Their nominal market 
values are independent of price level changes. Most 
monetary rent and interest incomes in America 
and western Europe are fixed contractually for long 
periods and so react slowly to price increases. In 


underdeveloped countries, on the other hand, rent 
and interest obligations in kind are favorite infla- 
tion hedges. The values of physical assets held for 
use, rather than sale, adjust more or less propor- 
tionately to the price level. Most other prices move 
with the price level but at different rates. The 
prices of durables tend to rise faster than the price 
of food; the wages of government workers and pro- 
fessionals usually lag behind those of industrial 
workers; and common stock and real estate prices 
usually overadjust to changes in commodity price 
levels. (For this reason, these assets are often used 
as inflation hedges, along with precious metals, 
jewelry, art objects, and stable foreign currencies, 
whose prices have also shown overadjusting tend- 
encies.) 

Assessment of the redistributive impact of infla- 
tion requires consideration of the relative impact on 
individuals and sectors of all these elements of 
inflation sensitivity. It is also difficult to separate 
the effects of general price movements on relative 
prices from the effects of other changes, including 
general economic growth. 

In general, the differential impact of inflation on 
individuals and groups is a function of two factors: 
their ability to forecast the course of inflation and 
their ability to adjust their economic behavior to 
take account of what they foresee. If everyone had 
equal abilities along these lines, inflation and de- 
flation would have little or no redistributive effects. 
There are, in fact, great differences on both ac- 
counts. These differences are responsible for the 
“inequities” of inflation. It should also be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that the larger the num- 
ber of people who anticipate price changes correctly 
and adjust to them promptly, the more rapid the 
changes are likely to be, 

Two related hypotheses on the redistributive ef- 
fects of inflation on income have been accepted for 
many years but have only recently been analyzed 
with care, The first of these hypotheses is that in 
inflation money wages lag behind prices, so that 
there is a shift away from wages and in favor of 
profits. The second hypothesis states that business 
firms gain through inflation at the expense of house- 
holds and public bodies, and vice versa for deflation. 

The wage-lag hypothesis has been argued in a 
number of historical studies, Earl J, Hamilton 
(1952) used it as an explanation of the financing 
of western European industrialization following the 
discovery of Mexican and Peruvian gold and silver 
deposits. Similiar studies cover the periods of the 
American Civil War and of the inflations that fol- 
lowed World War 1. Their conclusions have, how- 


ever, been challenged, particularly by Armen Al- 
chian and Reuben Kessel (1959). These and other 
critics ascribe the orthodox results to an arbitrary 
choice of beginning and ending years and to other 
factors, such as population growth and migration 
to the cities, that would have presumably caused 
wage lags regardless of the course of general prices. 
Alchian and Kessel conclude their study by con- 
sidering the United States after World War Ti, 
when labor organization had achieved substantial 
strength. They argue that, if the wage-lag hypoth- 
esis is valid, firms with large annual wage bills 
(relative to equity) would show proportionately 
higher profit increases. The opposite seems to have 
been in fact the case. 

Several American studies have examined the 
changes in the functional distribution of income 
since 1945, in attempts to test the wage-lag hypoth- 
esis more aggregatively. With regard to wages and 
profits, the picture is mixed. Some periods, such as 
1946 to 1948, apparently conform to the wage-lag 
hypothesis whereas others, such as 1949 to 1953 
and 1955 to 1958, do not. Phelps (1961) has sug- 
gested that a demand inflation conforms to the 
hypothesis more closely than does a cost inflation. 
The studies of labor share, moreover, include both 
the effects of wage-rate changes and the effects of 
changes in factor proportions—as capital is (or is 
not) substituted for labor, as technical improve- 
ments occur, and as wage rates rise, It is, in any 
case, agreed that “active elements” (wages and 
profits) gain relatively to “passive elements” (inter- 
est and rent) whenever prices rise, and vice versa, 
so that the wage-lag controversy reduces to the 
question of which active elements gain most from 
the partial expropriation of the passive ones. 
Harold M. Levinson (1960) approached this by di- 
viding the private economy of the United States 
into two sectors, one in which trade unions are 
strong (manufacturing, mining, transportation, and 
utilities) and one in which they are weak (com- 
merce, finance, trade, services, and agriculture). 
His results indicate that the wage-lag hypothesis is 
confirmed in the “nonunion” group but not con- 
firmed in the “union” one. 

The other conclusion—that business, or the cor- 
porate sector, gains through inflation and loses 
through deflation—involves two assumptions. If it 
is true that wages lag behind prices, it would follow 
that corporate profits tend to rise during inflations. 
A more common assumption, associated with both 
Fisher and Keynes, asserts that business is a net 
debtor and gains during inflation by the opportunity 
to pay debts in cheaper money. A corollary is the 
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proposition that banks, being particularly large 
debtors (with an unusually large ratio of debt to 
equity), should gain disproportionately in inflation. 
(This does not seem to be the case, perhaps because 
bank investments are concentrated in fixed money 
claims. ) 

The several studies by Alchian and Kessel con- 
firm the Keynes-Fisher assertion of the importance 
of the debtor—creditor status in inflation, They take 
issue, however, with the assertion that business 
firms are net debtors. This assumption was true 
before World War 1 in the United States, but the 
Alchian—Kessel samples (1959) for the period after 
World War n found business firms distributed 
evenly between net debtors and net creditors. The 
stock prices of debtor companies rose by larger 
percentages than those of creditor companies, but 
even this aspect of conventional wisdom was ques- 
tioned in another study, by G. L. Bach and Albert 
Ando (1957), covering the period 1939 to 1954. 
Bach and Ando found the debtor—creditor position 
often overbalanced by the effects of a number of 
other factors, most importantly the volume of sales. 

Turning from income to wealth, Bach and Ando 
studied the redistributive effect of inflation in terms 
largely of the net monetary (fixed price) asset or 
liability positions of different population groups. 
The aggregative figures show that in the United 
States over the decade 1939 to 1949 the household 
sector became a large net creditor and the govern- 
ment sector a large net debtor. Unincorporated 
business, nonfinancial corporations, and financial 
corporations were all nearly neutral. More reveal- 
ing was the percentage of net assets held in mon- 
etary form by income groups classified by income 
size. Except for the lowest income group, this per- 
centage was approximately constant at from 13 
per cent to 15 per cent of total assets. Calculations 
suggest that, as compared with personal income 
taxes particularly, losses on net monetary account 
from inflation are regressive. 

The real locus of the burden of holding mone- 
tary assets in inflation is revealed by making sim- 
ilar calculations for different occupational and age 
groups. By far the highest concentration of mone- 
tary assets is found among the retired. High pro- 
portions are also indicated for professional and 
semiprofessional workers and for unskilled workers. 
Farm operators and managers, on the other hand, 
suffer only minimally. The high figure for retired 
people is emphasized by the age-group breakdown, 
which records a higher proportion of monetary 
assets in the oldest age group (55 years old and 
over) than in any other. Finally, renters tend to 
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lose relatively to homeowners when prices are 
rising. Since most members of the lower income 
groups cannot afford their own homes, this aspect 
of the cost of inflation weighs most heavily upon 
them. 

M. BRONFENBRENNER 


[See also Business CYCLES.) 
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THE FIELD 


The major determinants behind current infor- 
mation storage and retrieval efforts are the great 
volume of data pouring from our printing presses 
and our inability to locate much of it after it has 
appeared. 

_ Responsibility for storage and retrieval of printed 
information has traditionally rested with the li- 
brarian. Early libraries concentrated on arranging 
books in some prescribed order on shelves. As the 
number of books increased, a complex organization 


became necessary in order to make the contents of 
a library collection more readily accessible. To 
provide such organization, librarians developed 
subject-classification schemes, the card catalogue, 
and other tools. These bibliographic devices now 
constitute the basic structure for control of library 
collections and are the fundamental finding aids 
that researchers employ. 

Although conventional library tools today make 
location of a particular title among miles and miles 
of shelving a routine and simple task, they are not 
designed to provide more than a rough-cut ap- 
proach to the subjects covered. For the users of 
general libraries this may be all that is needed, but 
when the same subject-classification techniques are 
applied to highly specialized collections of nonbook, 
technically detailed data, the imprecision of such 
methods of content retrieval becomes apparent. 
Because all knowledge and language are dynamic, 
constantly changing processes, any subject classifi- 
cation becomes obsolete almost from the moment 
of its creation. Furthermore, as one moves into 
increasingly specialized areas of knowledge, re- 
search becomes more complex. As new ideas gen- 
erate new facts and new terminology, the task of 
organizing them and establishing their proper rela- 
tionship to one another becomes ever more difficult. 

An important distinction has been made between 
systems that locate documents and systems that 
produce information. Yehoshua Bar-Hillel has em- 
phasized the difference between “literature search- 
ing” and “information retrieval,” pointing out that 
the problems of storing and retrieving documents 
should be considered apart from problems concern- 
ing information. Literature searching, he contends, 
involves determining which documents or books 
are relevant to a chosen topic. Information retrieval 
is the act of obtaining answers to questions about 
a selected subject (1957). 

Emphasis has thus been placed on finding new 
ways and means of codifying or indexing data so 
that they will lend themselves to correlation at time 
of searching. The trend has been to achieve greater 
depth of content analysis. Not only have new ana- 
lytical methods been devised but investigations 
have also been made of the feasibility of employ- 
ing electronic machines for analysis, storage, and 
retrieval of information. Because of the great mass 
of data involved, new storage and handling tech- 
niques may have to be invented; these techniques 
must be more advanced than those customarily 
used for manually shelving books and filing docu- 
ments. The emergence of information storage and 
retrieval as a new field reflects an awareness 
among librarians and others that the selection and 
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manipulation of fragments of information, rather 
than of entire documents, will require unconven- 
tional tools. 

A critical need for more advanced information 
systems has evolyed because of the steady growth 
of publishing and the complex ways in which in- 
formation has come in recent years to pervade 
decision-making processes in business, science, and 
government. References to the effects of expanded 
publishing were made by Fremont Rider (1944) 
and Vannevar Bush (1945). Shortly thereafter, the 
implications of the “information explosion” in sci- 
ence and technology were discussed at the first 
international conference on the subject, held in 
London by the Royal Society (1948). At that time, 
it was already clear that the publishing rate in 
science and technology was increasing exponen- 
tially and that specialization in individual sciences 
and the development of interdisciplinary research 
were generating multiple uses for the same infor- 
mation, Although interest in information storage 
and retrieval thus received its start in the world of 
science, it soon spread to other areas, particularly 
business, industry, and government and, notably, 
to institutions like the U.S. Library of Congress 
(King 1963). 

Another factor responsible for the independent 
development of the field of information storage and 
retrieval has been the impact of technology. Re- 
search and development in the computer sciences, 
the photographic industry, and signal communica- 
tion promise to provide powerful new methods and 
techniques for information storage and retrieval. 
Modern data-processing equipment has already 
been successfully applied to the numerical areas 
of scientific computation and business operations. 
The prospect of being able to use computers to 
solve nonnumerical problems that involve natural 
language has been a major impetus encouraging 
the evolution of advanced information storage and 
retrieval techniques. The appearance in 1948 of 
Shannon's theoretical foundation for a general 
theory of information stimulated researchers to 
investigate the possibility of applying the principles 
of mathematics to the problems of information 
communication, by means of computers (Shannon 
& Weaver 1949). 

The field of information storage and retrieval 
involves librarians, documentalists, mathemati- 
cians, system designers, linguists, equipment man- 
ufacturers, operations researchers, and computer 
programmers, among others. All are concerned 
with methods of expediting the prompt retrieval of 
information in such diverse areas as libraries, busi- 
ness and industry, military command and control, 
and scientific research. Because the field is inter- 
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disciplinary, considerable confusion regarding the 
boundaries of the effort has existed. A comprehen- 
sive bibliography covering the broad spectrum of 
interest appeared in 1958 (Bourne 1958-1962). 
and an introductory textbook on the subject was 
published in 1963 (Becker & Hayes 1963). 

Classification of subjects in documents. Several 
specialists have devoted themselves to research into 
the problems of information organization. Among 
them is Mortimer Taube, who is identified with 
the concept of coordinate indexing, which provides 
a method of coordinating index terms as combina- 
tions rather than permutations, Taube called his 
index terms uniterms, and a coordinate index con- 
sists of a set of uniterm cards on which appear the 
identification numbers of the documents relevant 
to each uniterm. Searching is accomplished by 
selecting those uniterm cards pertinent to a request 
and correlating their document numbers. Matching 
numbers represent those documents for which the 
uniterms are simultaneously relevant (Taube et al. 
1953-1957). 

Calvin Mooers, one of the earliest proponents of 
coordinate indexing, proposed a concept of storing 
in one fixed place the codes for the subjects in a 
document, one code being superimposed on an- 
other. This technique is particularly applicable 
where coding space is at a premium, such as 6n 
edge-notched cards. Movers also conducted exten- 
sive research into the mathematical structure of 
coding (Mooers 1951). 

James W. Perry and Allen Kent have advanced 
the idea of the so-called telegraphic abstract, in 
which a phrase represents the logical unit of 
thought in a document, subphrases represent the 
individual words and concepts, and role-indicators 
describe the role that a particular word plays in 
the phrase. By using this method it is possible to 
describe a document in an artificial language or 
system that has more meaning than the sum of 
separately assigned subjects (Perry et al. 1956). 
Faceted classification, still another technique for 
organizing concepts expressed in documents, has 
been examined by S. R. Ranganathan and Brian C. 
Vickery (see Vickery 1958). 

Computer analysis of natural language. Anum- 
ber of experiments have been conducted, and cor- 
responding computer programs have been written, 
on the possibility of using computers to perform 
quasi-intellectual functions. Within the past few 
years, increasing emphasis has been placed on 
machine analysis of the syntax and semantics of 
natural language. This has led to the development 
of computer programs for such functions as lan- 
guage data-processing, machine translation, auto- 
matic indexing, automatic abstracting, concord- 
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ance building, and text condensation. Still other 
computer programs have been written for the 
preparation of permuted title indexes as well as 
conventional printed indexes (Edmundson & 
Wyllys 1961). Several researchers have produced 
computer programs that embody sophisticated 
mathematical principles for searching natural lan- 
guage. Research work has explored ways of extract- 
ing meaning from a text by means of word asso- 
ciation, syntactical analysis, and even contextual 
analysis. M. E. Maron and J. L. Kuhns have applied 
the calculus of probability to automatic indexing 
in an attempt to establish a theory of relevance 
(Maron & Kuhns 1960). 

Converting text to machine readable form. The 
ability to convert original data automatically from 
the printed page to an input form usable by ma- 
chines is fundamental if electronic computers are 
to be employed in work involving information. 
Until this becomes possible the use of computers 
cannot be considered economical. In the absence 
of automatic conversion equipment it is necessary 
either to type or keypunch the data over again. 
These processes are expensive, slow, and unreli- 
able. For these reasons, efforts are continuing to 
produce character-recognition machines (Sympo- 
sium . . . 1962). These are devices engineered to 
scan automatically the letters, words, and sen- 
tences of a text and to convert them directly into 
discrete digital representations. 

The goal is to “read” rapidly large quantities of 
printed information, so that further processing of 
the data can be performed by a computer. Optical 
scanning and magnetic-ink reading are the two 
most common character recognition techniques in 
use. Thus far, only alphanumeric data in a pre- 
scribed type font are readable by machine. Re- 
search in auditory recognition is also under way 
to determine whether a machine can automatically 
discriminate phonetic sounds and, in so doing, 
produce a satisfactory digital code for input to a 
computer. 

Compact storage of source material. Microfilm 
is, at present, the most effective means of storing 
original documents and of thereby controlling their 
volume. An impressive array of different cameras 
and a multiplicity of microfilm media are available 
commercially, Roll film, aperture cards, film in 
cartridges, microfiche, sheet film, and microcards 
are but a few of the examples of common micro- 
forms at present in use in information installa- 
tions. 

New dry processes have been introduced to over- 
come the disadvantages of wet chemical develop- 
ment, which is normally associated with the silver- 
halide film process. Diazo, for example, is 2 film 


which is exposed with ultraviolet light and devel- 
oped in gaseous ammonia. Kalvar, another film, is 
exposed with ultraviolet light but is developed with 
heat at a temperature equivalent to that of a warm 
iron. The latest dry process is photochromics, which 
claims data-compression ratios of up to 400:1 with 
practically no loss of resolution. Photochromic film 
is exposed with ultraviolet light and can be erased, 
if necessary, with white light. 

Printed material that is compressed into a micro- 
form calls for auxiliary equipment—inspection 
viewers, service viewers, and printing equipment 
for individual page copying. Equipment available 
on the market makes it possible to view any micro- 
form and to obtain a copy of an entire page or 
part of a page in seconds. Devices that fall into 
this category provide push-button copying, frame 
by frame, using manual, semiautomatic, or fully 
automatic auxiliary means. 

Ever since Vannevar Bush proposed a Memex 
machine in 1945, much equipment has been de- 
signed to combine the dense-storage capability of 
film with the searching speed of electronics. The 
Rapid Selector, the first such device to be built, 
recorded frames of abstracts and corresponding 
digital codes on a 2,000-foot reel of 35-mm, film. 

Following the Rapid Selector, other equipment 
appeared, such as Minicard, Media, Flip, File- 
search, Lodestar, Verac, and Walnut. Originally, 
each of these devices was designed to satisfy the 
needs of highly specialized information-system 
customers, but all of them represent technical 
progress toward combined use of electronic and 
photographic media for many purposes. 

Minicard and Media are systems which store 
digital and graphic information on chips of film. 
Flip, Filesearch, and Lodestar, on the other hand, 
require the stored information to be contained in 
sequence on reels of film, Verac and Walnut are 
slightly different. The former uses a store of glass 
plates on which a matrix of images is recorded; 
the latter, strips of Diazo film for recording, Both, 
like all the others, have electronic-searching capa- 
bilities. 

None of the techniques mentioned above was 
designed for book storage; in adapting them for 
this purpose, greatest attention has been focused 
on recording articles in technical journals or in 
special multipage reports. Since all these tech- 
niques are basically photographic, storage is not 
limited to the printed text alone, for all forms of 
graphic material can be stored by use of the same 
treatment (Becker & Hayes 1963, pp. 193-218). 

Communication of information. No discussion 
of the technologies pertinent to the field of infor- 
mation storage and retrieval would be complete 
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without consideration of the role of communica- 
tion. 

In the early 1950s, RCA conducted a demonstra- 
tion of Ultrafax at the Library of Congress. A film 
copy of Gone With the Wind was sent over com- 
munication lines to a receiving point in a distant 
city. This facsimile transmission heralded the use 
of communication facilities for the transfer of 
visual data from one point to another. Video re- 
cording and transmission provide still another 
medium for sending graphic information over great 
distances. 


effort to place at a user's fingertips the communi- 
cations equipment needed to interrogate a large 
Store of information under the control of a com- 
puter while numerous other users are simultane- 
ously using it (Kessler 1965). 


From the above review of machine research- 
and-development activities Pertinent to the field of 
information storage and retrieval several desiderata 
emerge: to find automatic means of converting 
printed data to machine language; to achieve more 
compact storage of source material; to enhance 
intellectual access to information; and to display 
or provide information rapidly in a form suitable 
for individual use. Microphotography, the evolution 
of unconventional subject-classification systems, 
the application of computers, and the use of com- 
munications techniques, among other things, rep- 
resent various stages in the historical development 
of information Storage and retrieval. 

JOSEPH BECKER 


[Other relevant material may be found in Content 
ANALYSIS and INFORMATION THEORY.) 
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n 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Among the more important information services 
available to scientists have been abstracting serv- 
ices and data archives, In response to the develop- 
ing information crisis in the social sciences, they 
are now being adapted to the special needs of these 
disciplines. Abstracting services prepare and dis- 
tribute succinct synopses and summaries of the 
growing volume of publications and research ac- 
tivities, whereas archives acquire, process, and 
make available existing social science data. 

Neither of these services has been fully able to 
accomplish the purposes for which it was estab- 
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lished. This relative failure is partly due to the 
inadequate facilities available for solving an over- 
whelming challenge. It is also explained in part by 
the lack of concern with and knowledge about in- 
formation problems, needs, and solutions in the 
social sciences. The dimensions of the information 
crisis are only now being isolated, and the tools for 
its resolution are still in an early stage of develop- 
ment. This article will outline the scope of the 
information crisis in the social sciences, the range 
of responses designed to resolve the crisis, the con- 
tributions and limitations of abstracting and ar- 
chive services, and the relation of the operations 
and concerns of these services to broader theoret- 
ical developments in the social sciences. 


The information crisis 


The contemporary information crisis in the so- 
cial sciences has several salient features that create 
special difficulties for the social science information 
services, First, with the increase in the size and 
heterogeneity of the social science community, op- 
posing demands are often placed on information 
services. For example, some scholars value brief, 
descriptive reviews of a wide range of published 
articles, whereas others prefer longer, evaluative 
analyses of a limited range of current publications. 
Second, with the growth of social science research 
and writing, it is becoming extremely difficult to 
locate and report on developments and materials 
relevant to the social sciences. The expansion of 
the social sciences around the world, together with 
the extensive amount of classified research con- 
ducted by governments and other groups, further 
adds to this difficulty. Third, research in the social 
sciences is perhaps more erratic in quality than 
that in other sciences. As a consequence, a great 
volume of irrelevant and harmful materials clogs 
the social science communication channels, con- 
suming valuable resources and detracting from the 
cumulative development of the field. 

Considerable attention has been given to the 
consequences of the information crisis, both upon 
individual scientists and upon science viewed as 2 
system (Menzel 1964). Individual scholars find it 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to keep 
abreast of new concepts, methods, theories, and 
findings, even in their narrow field of specialization, 
let alone in adjacent, relevant fields. This difficulty 
does not refer solely to the scholar's lack of time 
to read all the relevant literature or to his inability 
to remember what is relevant in what he reads. It 
also refers to the absence of information facilities 
that are capable of locating, organizing, and re- 
trieving the relevant material. 


This maldistribution of information manifests 
itself in costly duplication of research efforts and 
in a failure to build upon prior scientific work. 
In an exploratory study of bibliographic needs of 
economists, psychologists, and anthropologists, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of each discipline reported 
that “they sometimes or often have failed to learn 
in time about some relevant prior work that would 
have made a difference in their research or teach- 
ing” (Appel & Gurr 1964). Clearly, the expansion 
of information is creating a major crisis for the 
future development of science. Unless new meth- 
ods are perfected to help locate and preserve avail- 
able information, it will be extremely difficult to 
maintain the cumulative effect of research. Ab- 
stracting services and data archives are only two 
of many methods that have been developed to re- 
trieve, process, and distribute information in a 
more rational and effective manner. 


Responses to the information crisis 

Efforts to cope with the information challenge 
can be described from three different perspectives: 
first, overarching, multifaceted programs that focus 
on the entire information system; second, specific 
devices such as abstracting services and archives 
developed to meet particular needs; and third, is- 
sues and problems related to the organization and 
performance of specific kinds of information serv- 
ices. 

National information programs. An increasing 
number of countries are formulating national in- 
formation policies involving a wide range of speci- 
fic programs designed to rationalize the nation’s 
scientific information system. There are a number 
of motivations behind these developments, not the 
least of which relate to national security interests. 
For example, the United States government, espe- 
cially the military sector, is a major source of re- 
search and development funds for many scientific 
disciplines. In order to plan and manage their 
programs, these sponsors need information as to 
who is engaged in what problems, how great the 
scope of the effort is, who is supporting the work, 
what additional work is being planned, what the 
time schedule is, etc. However, “resources informa- 
tion” is only one element in planning scientific pro- 
grams. In addition, the scientists engaged in the 
work also need information programs. 

A major milestone in the American govern- 
ments development of a national information 
policy occurred with the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, an act empower- 
ing the National Science Foundation to establish 
a science information center that would support 
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and encourage work related to indexing, abstract- 
ing, translating, and the development of mecha- 
nized systems for retrieving, storing, and dissemi- 
nating information. A number of government and 
private groups have made their own studies of the 
information crisis, and these contributed to the 
creation in 1958 of the National Federation of 
Science Abstracting and Indexing Services, a group 
fostering greater cooperation and coordination be- 
tween its members; these efforts also contributed, 
partly through the encouragement of the National 
Science Foundation, to the creation in 1964 of the 
National Council of Social Science Data Archives, 
a cooperative venture encouraging the coordination 
and development of the activities of its members 
(Mitchell 1964). These various developments have 
also helped to make individual scholarly associa- 
tions more conscious of their own information prob- 
lems. For example, the American Psychological 
Association has conducted a series of studies on a 
wide range of information problems experienced 
in that field, 

These American programs have major implica- 
tions for social science communication in other 
countries, because the American services are in- 
creasing their coverage of information produced in 
other countries, because the American scientific 
output looms so large in the over-all international 
perspective, and because the information services 
in many countries are relatively weak or do not 
exist. 

However, many countries have especially strong 
information programs in the physical, natural, and 
medical sciences, as well as in technology. Most 
noteworthy is the All-Union Institute of Scientific 
and Technical Information (Vsesoyuznyi Institut 
Nauchnoi i Tekhnecheskoi Informatsii, usually ab- 
breviated VINITI), originally created by the Soviet 
Union's Academy of Sciences in 1952; a somewhat 
comparable group exists in Poland; both Uruguay 
and Argentina, as well as the state of São Paulo in 
Brazil, have established research councils that per- 
form various information functions; and through 
the encouragement of the American government, 
research and information services have been estab- 
lished by several other countries, including Turkey 
and Thailand. 

International information programs have also 
been initiated. Of special significance to the social 
Sciences are the activities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the International Committee for So- 
cial Sciences Documentation, and the International 
Social Science Council. These groups encourage 
coordinated, international efforts in standardizing 
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information procedures and in exchanging infor- 
mation; they also produce various abstracts, in- 
dexes, and bibliographies. 

Range of specific information services. The 
varied nature of the information crisis suggests 
the need for a wide range of information services. 
Furthermore, no single service is fully capable of 
meeting all the needs for which its genre of serv- 
ices is designed. For example, an abstracting serv- 
ice will probably not be able to facilitate casual 
“browsing” and also provide the detailed informa- 
tion that some scholars may need. However, recent 
developments in mechanized information-storage- 
and-retrieval techniques are likely to increase the 
variety and quality of services that any informa- 
tion facility will be able to offer. 

There are several ways to categorize information 
services—by the techniques they use; by the way 
they are organized and financed; by their subject- 
matter specialization. For present purposes the; 
will be arbitrarily classified according to the quality 
and (for lack of a better word) completeness of 
the information they provide. At one extreme are 
various services that simply help locate references 
to larger bodies of information, which may or may 
not have the relevant information a scholar re- 
quests. Midway are services that help locate in- 
formation and also provide a capsule description 
of the information; some services also evaluate the 
materials. At the other extreme are services that 
locate, evaluate, and provide the information in a 
form the user requests. 

Bibliographies, indexes, directories, and library 
card catalogues are examples of services that typi- 
cally present limited information; they help the 
user locate materials that might be relevant to his 
interests. These services differ in the completeness 
and organization of their files. Some attempt to 
refer to all publications relevant to a particular 
topic (such as the annual bibliographical issue of 
the Journal of Asian Studies); others refer only to 
published books, thereby excluding the large vol- 
ume of periodical literature. Some organize their 
information by broad subject topics; others alpha- 
betize by authors, topics, or key words. Relatively 
few give any detailed information about the con- 
tents of an article, although library catalogue cards 
typically provide some information about chapter 
or section headings. These simple locator devices 
are perhaps most helpful to users interested in very 
broad topics. Primary consideration in evaluating 
such services would include the completeness of 
listings, the general categories used in organizing 
the files, and the degree to which the lists of titles 
accurately indicate the content of the materials. 
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Information services that provide more than 
Jocator references but less than a complete copy 
of the entire information, fully evaluated, can be 
classified according to whether they emphasize de- 
scriptions or evaluations. Annotated bibliographies, 
abstracts, and clearing houses tend to emphasize 
the descriptive dimensions. Abstracts will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail later in this article. Anno- 
tated bibliographies often present less information 
than abstracts do, and several of the more useful 
ones have tended to focus on fairly specific topics, 
such as juvenile delinquency or the relationships 
between education and national development (e.g., 
Stanford Research Institute’s Human Resources 
and Economic Growth). Several clearing houses 
have been established to assist scholars. These facil- 
ities—such as the Science Information Exchange 
of the Smithsonian Institution—provide, on re- 
quest, copies of abstracts reporting on research 
related to the kinds of information desired. The 
primary concern is helping the user to contact 
sources and people who might be able to provide 
him with more complete answers to his questions. 

Other information services go beyond mere de- 
scription; they attempt to place current publications 
in some larger context, and they attempt to evalu- 
ate in various ways the quality and contribution of 
current scholarly output. Annual reviews, encyclo- 
pedias, guides to literature, textbooks, and state-of- 
the-art reviews (such as Sociology Today, edited 
by Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Jr., and Anthropology Today, edited by 
A. L. Kroeber) represent attempts to place current 
research in some larger perspectives; the present 
encyclopedia, for example, is a major effort to take 
stock of social science developments over the last 
three decades at the conceptual, methodological, 
and theoretical level. 

Although these evaluation services perform in- 
valuable functions, they have well-known limita- 
tions, For example, they typically review only 
books, not articles, (Some abstracts, such as those 
in The American Behavioral Scientist, cover both. 
Some publications, such as Current Sociology, com- 
bine an evaluative state-of-the-art review with an 
appended annotated bibliography.) Book reviews 
do not cover as many books as abstracts cover; they 
do not give equal treatment to all parts of the book; 
they are subject to the biases of the reviewer; and 
reasons of space tend to limit the review to a rel- 
atively few, cursory comments. Some social science 
publications attempt to emphasize quality and 
thoroughness of their reviews by inviting rather 
extensive analytical reviews of selected publica- 
tions; “regular-length” reviews receive smaller space, 


and “book-notice” reviews are given only a few 
paragraphs. 

Information services of the final category to be 
mentioned are those that not only evaluate mate- 
rials but also provide all the information the user 
might need. In some instances this evaluation 
results in discarding poor-quality and outmoded 
materials; in other instances the service provides 
all available information but also evaluates its 
strengths, weaknesses, possibilities, and limitations. 
Specialized libraries, data archives, and informa- 
tion centers are major examples of these kinds of 
services, although none is a perfect example. These 
services are becoming increasingly important. 


Abstracting services 

Most of the general issues relevant to the activi- 
ties of any information service have already been 
mentioned. Four of these will serve as focuses for 
the following brief discussion of abstracting serv- 
ices: coverage, currency, quality of the abstract, 
and organization of the abstracting services’ files 
or cataloguing systems. In addition, several evolv- 
ing trends and likely developments will be dis- 
cussed. Technical and administrative aspects of 
abstract operations, however, will not be considered. 

Coverage. The rapid expansion in the volume 
of social science research, in combination with the 
spread of the social sciences into more and more 
countries, continually increases the burden of the 
overtaxed abstracting services. Several comparative 
statistics suggest that none of the social science 
abstracting services is likely to reach the scope of 
operations currently found in some of the physical 
and natural sciences. In the social sciences, Socio- 
logical Abstracts in 1964 published 3,114 abstracts 
from about 115 journals, published in approxi- 
mately twenty countries and in eleven languages. 
‘American and other English-language journals are 
by far the most important sources abstracted. 
Psychological Abstracts in 1964 published 10,500 
abstracts from about 450 journals, published in 
approximately a dozen languages and in two dozen 
countries. On the other hand, Chemical Abstracts 
published approximately 165,000 abstracts in 1962. 
It abstracted materials from some 8,000 journals, 
in more than fifty languages, from approximately 
85 countries. In 1960, the Russian abstracting serv- 
ice VINITI was processing approximately 15,000 
periodicals, published in 65 different countries, One 
of the largest American abstracting services in this 
same year had a staff of 500 and an annual budget 
of $5 million. 

By these standards the total output of all social 
science abstracting services is relatively small. The 
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country coverage of most services is rather limited 
and, usually, only includes several of the major 
producers. Coverage is least in eastern Europe and 
in some of the developing countries—areas where 
the social sciences themselves are least developed, 
where there are relatively few social scientists, and 
where the language problem is an obstacle to ab- 
stracting services. 

Since some of the new periodicals being estab- 
lished in the developing countries (e.g., America 
latina) append summaries in one or more Western 
languages, geographical coverage in the social sci- 
ences may become less of a problem in the future. 
Problems of geographical coverage are also being 
handled by the establishment of regional social sci- 
ence documentation centers. For example, UNESCO 
has established such a center in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, and one in New Delhi, India. (The latter, 
however, is scheduled to terminate its existence 
before 1970.) The creation and strengthening of 
abstracting services in individual developing coun- 
tries will also serve to facilitate efforts of scholars 
to locate relevant materials from other countries. 

Even the best social science abstracting services 
tend to focus almost exclusively on major periodi- 
cals. Their coverage is limited, leaving out the 
growing number of fugitive documents, govern- 
ment reports, reprints, master's theses, doctoral 
dissertations, and conference papers. This situa- 
tion is likely to improve as abstracting services 
coordinate their efforts more closely and publish 
abstracts prepared by other services and as there 
are technological advances in computer-produced 
abstracts. 

If these developments rapidly increase the vol- 
ume of published abstracts, other technical innova- 
tions, now in the developmental stage, will probably 
be adopted. For example, new kinds of abstracting 
publications—such as science newspapers—will be 
produced, and new mechanical document-switching 
centers, similar to the Defense Documentation Cen- 
ter of the American government, will be created to 
send out abstracts or documents on request. 

Currency. Time is another dimension of cov- 
erage. That is, coverage decreases with an increase 
in the interval between the appearance of an article 
and the appearance of its abstract. Since the finan- 
cial and human resources of abstracting services 
rarely keep pace with the growth of scientific lit- 
erature, the currency problem is likely to become 
more serious. It is already a serious problem in 
some fields. For example, a study of the informa- 
tion situation among psychologists discovered that 
articles in psychological journals were based on 
work initiated, on the average, between 30 and 36 
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months prior to publication. It takes approximately 
another 15 months before the article is abstracted 
in Psychological Abstracts, Between the initiation 
of a research project and final abstracting of the 
article, the project directors report on their work 
at professional meetings, various drafts or preprints 
are distributed to a select audience, and about nine 
months pass between the submission of an article 
to a journal and its eventual publication. Similar 
delays occur in other fields. For example, articles 
submitted to some Russian scientific journals in 
1952 were not published until 1955. In today’s 
rapidly developing scientific world such time lags 
can be very costly. A number of scholars may be 
working on problems already solved and spending 
funds that could be better used to advance, rather 
than to replicate, scientific findings. 

Two developments are likely to help reduce the 
time-lag problem. First, there are a number of in- 
formation services that report on research in prog- 
ress. In the United States, clearing houses such as 
the State Departments Office of External Research, 
together with the Smithsonian Institution’s Science 
Information Exchange, perform this function. An- 
nual reports of foundations, as well as directories 
of current research, also provide information on 
research in progress. The second development— 
automated, or computer-produced, abstracts—has 
yet to be perfected, although various groups have 
been working on this technique. Since many ab- 
stracting services rely on authors of articles to pro- 
vide their own abstracts, and since this procedure 
helps to retard the publication of abstracts, any 
program that reduces the abstract’s reliance on 
authors would help to solve the currency problem. 

Quality. Social science abstracting services face 
peculiar problems in insuring the completeness, 
accuracy, and general quality of their abstract 
entries. For one thing, it is generally recognized 
that a relatively high proportion of social science 
writings have serious defects: data are question- 
able, samples are limited, methods are inadequate, 
findings are trite, and conclusions are not well sup- 
ported. Such literature may not be worth abstract- 
ing; furthermore, to treat it seriously is likely to be 
a disservice to the future development of a scien- 
tific discipline. In short, the quality problem refers 
in large part to the general quality of social science 
work, and the eventual solution to this problem 
will depend in large part on the greater selectivity 
of journals and publishers, as well as on the gen- 
eral maturing of the social sciences. 

The quality problem is one reason evaluative re- 
views and state-of-the-art summaries are so valu- 
able to some scholars. However, abstracting serv- 
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ices have to consider the variety of needs scholars 
have, and therefore they cannot afford to be too 
selective. Some users may value browsability more 
than depth and critical judgment, exhaustiveness 
more than selectivity, hard facts more than syn- 
theses, and methods more than concepts. These 
contradictory demands on information services have 
contributed to a growth in research concerning the 
kinds of information needs scientists have. (It is 
generally recognized that the needs of science as 2 
system may not coincide with the felt needs of 
individual scientists; the individual may limit his 
concern to his own narrow specialization, whereas 
the development of science may depend on the 
blending of developments from two or more spe- 
cialties. ) 

Quite aside from the quality of research publica- 
tions and the kinds of abstracts needed, there is 
the separate issue of the quality and accuracy of 
the abstract itself. Since a high proportion of the 
abstracts are prepared by the authors of the ab- 
stracted article, the problem of quality is related to 
the general problem of the quality of social science 
work, It is very likely that experiments will be con- 
ducted to compare the usefulness of abstracts pre- 
pared by authors with that of abstracts prepared 
by professional abstractors and, eventually, by 
computers. 

Organization of the files. A major purpose of 
abstracts is to help scholars locate materials they 
might want to investigate in greater detail. To serve 
this purpose, the abstract must briefly and accu- 
rately cover the relevant portions of the larger 
manuscript. Furthermore, the abstract journal must 
be indexed so that the user can locate all the rele- 
vant materials quickly, with the assurance that he 
is not missing anything because of the searching 
procedure forced on him by the abstracts index or 
filing system. Also, the abstract’s filing system must 
avoid providing the user with too much informa- 
tion: that is, it should ideally provide him only 
with materials directly pertinent to his initiating 
question. (If he is only browsing, this may be an 
irrelevant consideration.) The organization of an 
abstracts filing or cataloguing system is an impor- 
tant determinant of how much the abstract can 
contribute to the advancement of a science. 

Implied in the last statement is an assumption 
that abstracts are used only for research related to 
the advancement of science; but, of course, they 
are used for teaching and other purposes as well. 
Even researchers will differ in the demands they 
make of an abstract, so a catalogue system suitable 
to one group of scholars may be useless and annoy- 
ing to another. Some abstract users are interested 


primarily in very general topics, such as legislative 
systems; others are seeking information about re- 
search methods; others wish to see how a single 
concept has been used in various contexts; still 
others will be primarily interested in specific vari- 
ables or in empirical relationships between specified 
kinds of variables. Not only are the initiating con- 
cerns different, but so are the complexities of the 
request. For example, a cataloguing system will be 
organized one way if most of its requests are for 
general topics and another way if most of its re- 
quests refer to information on multivariate rela- 
tions between such items as liquidity preference, 
religiousness, and political involvement. 

Social science abstracting journals tend to be 
organized around traditional subject-matter topics 
rather than around variables, concepts, and find- 
ings. Even the topics tend to be gross in content. 
For example, in 1964 Sociological Abstracts or- 
ganized its materials into approximately fifty cate- 
gories, including “public opinion,” “political sociol- 
ogy,” and “sociology of the family.” On the other 
hand, Psychological Abstracts has more than three 
times this number of categories, and it publishes a 
very detailed and extensive supplementary subject 
index. 

Most of the shortcomings mentioned above can 
be attributed to a lack of resources available to 
abstracting services and to the precomputer crea- 
tion of their organizing principles. With the matur- 
ing of the social sciences, the recognition of new 
methods of organizing materials, and the pressure 
from an accumulating mass of literature, a new 
view of abstracting problems and services is slowly 
appearing. Studies of information needs will help 
determine the most appropriate organization of a 
catalogue; the development of natural language 
systems for storing, organizing, and retrieving in- 
formation may change the perspective on cata- 
loguing systems (Gardin 1965; Scheuch & Stone 
1964); and the success of computerized informa- 
tion services, such as the Defense Documentation 
Center, may alter the concept of what services an 
information center can provide. 

Emergent trends. Reference has already been 
made to several developments that have the possi- 
bility of profoundly improving the information 
services that to this time abstracts have provided. 
The extent and speed of these improvements will 
depend on financial considerations, the develop- 
ment of a national information policy, the future 
course of the social sciences, and the progress other 
scientific fields make in solving their information 
problems. Many of these developments cannot be 
clearly seen, because information specialists are 
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Information banks will be of primary interest to 
those who are seeking results of studies rather 


the latest findings and techniques, and references 
to who is doing what in the field. These and other 
similar groups provide Specific, evaluated answers 
to questions, not just information on whom to see 
er what to read in order to answer the question. 
There are indications that these same kinds of 
information centers will develop within the social 
sciences. For example, in 1964 Michigan State Uni- 
versity began to create a diffusion documents cen- 
ter, a facility designed to provide bibliographic 
references, existing data, and other information 
related to the adoption of various new farming and 


other techniques and practices. Also, the Special 
Operations Research Office of the American Univer- 
sity has created CINFAC, a service that responds 
to requests for information, materials, and analyses 
of the human factors involved in insurgency and 
counterinsurgency situations in Specific geograph- 
ical areas. There are also a variety of local and 
national centers that have a heavy applied or policy 
orientation, being concerned with intergroup rela- 
tions, community planning, and various economic 
matters, 


Data archives 


Whereas abstracting services report on published 
literature and research in Progress, social science 
data archives acquire, store, Process, and distribute 
basic social science data produced by various re- 
search and 


by researchers for Purposes of secondary analysis 
and by teachers for purposes of training. ("Sec 


originally collected.) 

Such secondary materials have played a key role 
in the development of the social sciences, although 
the contribution differs in accordance with the 


extreme, economics and demography have been 
heavily quantitative in orientation. While there are 
certainly major exceptions, in large part the mate- 
rials used in these fields result from the normal 
bookkeeping operations of various government and 
private administrative Operations, At the other ex- 
treme, anthropology has been largely a descriptive 
discipline, concerned Primarily with “qualitative” 
materials, or, more Properly, information collected 
by observation of one sort or another. Sociology 
and, more recently, Political science fall between 
these two poles. In the Past, pathbreakers such as 
Quetelet, Durkheim, and Sorokin based some of 


lished statistical data, whereas more recently, be- 
ginning in large part with the American Soldier 
volumes, there has been an increasing research 
interest in working with the punched cards pro- 
duced by research projects that have terminated 
their activities. 

With the advent of modern data-processing equip- 
ment, social scientists are able to utilize new tech- 
niques on new bodies of data. This in turn has 


contributed to new concepts, theories, and method- 
ologies and to demands for still more data. The 
change in research orientation can be seen in the 
history of the concern with existing materials, espe- 
cially with public-opinion data. Recognizing the sig- 
nificance of these materials very carly, Public 
Opinion Quarterly began in July 1938 to publish 
the poll results released by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion; the American and overseas cov- 
erage of releases was increased until 1951, when 
this regular feature was discontinued. However, it 
was reinstituted some ten years later. In the mean- 
time, the International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, published from 1947 to 1951, 
ran a major feature called “World Opinion.” Be- 
tween 1943 and 1948 the National Opinion Re- 
search Center published eleven issues of Opinion 
News, which included releases from polling groups 
in the United States, as well as other countries. In 
1951 Cantril and Strunk compiled their book Pub- 
lic Opinion 1935-1946, which included opinion- 
poll materials from sixteen countries. In 1960 Cole 
and Nakanishi edited Japanese Polls With Socio- 
Political Significance, 1947-1957, and comparable 
volumes of German, Swedish, and Italian materials 
have been published. In 1965 the Steinmetz Insti- 
tute of Amsterdam assumed the editorial responsi- 
bilities for Polls, an international journal reporting 
the research results obtained by about seventy or- 
ganizations from more than twenty countries. 
With the further development of survey method- 
ology, research interests, and data-processing equip- 
ment, scholars became increasingly aware of the 
limitations of these published volumes of research 
findings. Only a small portion of all the findings 
and materials was reported; and the materials that 
did appear in print were at most simple marginal 
distributions, although two-variable tabulations 
were sometimes given. In no sense were these ma- 
terials being adequately exploited. Since large quan- 
tities of the basic materials were being destroyed, it 
appeared that these invaluable research resources 
would be lost forever. 

Although public-minded commercial research 
agencies, both in America and in Germany, had 
expressed an early interest in having their ma- 
terials preserved and made available to scholars, it 
was not until 1955 that steps were taken to pro- 
vide an over-all solution to the problem of archiving 
these data. In 1957 York Lucci and Stein Rokkan 
reported on their two-year investigation of archive 
Prospects in the United States and Europe. Among 
other suggestions, the authors proposed the cre- 
ation in the United States of a central national 
archive containing survey materials collected from 
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centers maintained archive operations for thelr own 
materials, making them available primarily to grad- 
uate students for their dissertations, After 1957 a 
number of specialized archives were created. Al- 
though a study in the United States in 1963 dis- 
covered that there were, on the average, three or 
four archives per state (Ferguson & Lazarsfeld 
1964), most of these were repositories of materials 
that were not made readily available to the aca- 
demic community. But by 1965 approximately fif- 
teen university archives were in existence or in the 
process of being created in the United States. Other 
archives were being created in Norway, Finland, 
the Netherlands, France, England, Germany, and 
Argentina. This proliferation in turn led to the 
creation in 1964 of the Council of Social Science 
Data Archives, an American group, and to the be- 

of an international coordinating network. 


marily on commercial polling agencies for the ma- 
terials it distributes. ) 
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In the course of their development, archives have 
found it necessary to prepare their materials for 
machine processing, sometimes to evaluate them, 
and increasingly, to store information that will help 
to locate the materials which users reguest. 

Archives in the beginning were concerned almost 
exclusively with sample survey data, since these 
included the attitudinal materials of central con- 
cern to many of the social sciences. Such materials 
are being produced at an extremely rapid rate. In- 
formation presented at the Second Conference on 
Data Archives in the Social Sciences indicated that 
more than two thousand surveys, representing ap- 
proximately two million interviews, were conducted 
in Britain from 1963 to 1964. Between four and 
five thousand surveys were conducted in conti- 
nental Europe in 1963. An estimated fifteen hun- 
dred of these studies could be made available in 
one form or another to scholars for Purposes of 
secondary analysis, The American production of 
survey materials is even greater; and since survey 
research methods are being adopted in almost all 
the developing countries, a truly vast sea of mate- 
rials is potentially available for research purposes, 
Add to these materials all the court decisions, police 
department records, manpower-and-income data, 
social security records, educational Statistics, and 
the quantities of materials produced by the “knowl- 
edge industry” around the world, and it seems that 
scholars have a wealth of data to work with if 
these data can be made readily and inexpensively 
available. , 

In addition to survey-research materials, other 
kinds of materials have also been collected in the 
archives. For example, the aggregative or ecological 
materials organized by the Yale Political Data Pro- 
gram include averages, events, rates, percentages, 
measures of dispersion or variance, traditions, de- 
velopmental patterns, and the like. Information is 
collected on daily newspaper circulation, cinema 
attendance, extent of urbanization, military ex- 
penditures, election results, immigration, the dis- 
tribution of agricultural land, and many more 
variables. The quantitative data, which typically 
refer to a defined geographical or administrative 
unit, are reported in raw numbers, as well as in 
rank orders. 

Along somewhat different lines, ethnographic 
materials from a large sample of world societies 
have been collected and organized by the Human 
Relations Area Files into an elaborate classification 
scheme (Yale University 1938). Although these 
materials, unlike the others that have been men- 
tioned, are not in a machine-manipulative form, 
there have been pilot Projects designed to facilitate 
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their use by means of computers. In the early 1960s 


attention was also given to machine manipulation 
of other kinds of quantitative data, including Ror- 
schach tests and materials on the relationship be- 
tween culture and personality. 

Two major arguments—one referring to eco- 
nomie efficiency and the other to theoretical sig- 
nificance—have been used to justify the creation 
of these various data services. From the economic 
perspective it has been noted that collecting pri- 
mary data entails considerable costs: large field 
staffs are needed; competences that many scholars 
do not have are required; and a full-time commit- 
ment on the part of the scholar is necessary. The 
cost, personnel, competence, and time obstacles 
prevent scholars from pursuing their research in- 
terests. Balanced against these obstacles is the 


existence of vast quantities of already collected 


materials on a wide variety of topics from many 
different countries. These materials, which can be 
obtained for only a fraction of their original costs, 
have typically never been analyzed or reported 
in depth. 

For example, the International Data Library and 
Reference Service of the Survey Research Center of 
the University of California at Berkeley describes 
its data as referring to political attitudes and be- 
havior, attitudes toward foreign nations and inter- 
national relations, patterns of stratification and 
mobility, family structure and family planning, 
personal and public ethics, religious beliefs and 
practices, standards of living, material needs and 
economic outlook, and many other topics of inter- 
est to social scientists. Its materials have been used 
in studies of political attitudes and behavior in 
Latin America, North America, Europe, and Asia; 
of anti-Semitism in Europe and America; of re- 
ligion and politics in the United States and France; 
of social class and voting in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States; of student 
politics in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, etc, In 
many instances the same questions are asked in 
the same country at different periods, permitting 
trend analysis, or in several different countries, per- 
mitting cross-cultural, international comparisons. 

The major theoretical significance of the files 
lies in the increasing use of existing materials for 
purposes of secondary analysis and for student 
training. This has not occurred without methodo- 
logical criticisms and research difficulties, How- 
ever, the very availability of such data has encour- 
aged scholars to develop and systematize the logic 
underlying secondary analysis. Some of the uni- 
versity-based archives, especially those concerned 
with data collected outside the United States and 
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data that are to be used for purposes of interna- 
tional comparative analysis, have taken an active 
concern with evaluating the materials they acguire 
and with specifying the various substantive and 
methodological limits to which their data could be 
used. 

In part the evaluation issue arises because ar- 
chives use different standards in deciding what 
materials to acguire. Some archives accept what- 
ever their suppliers offer them; others feel that 
guality is more important than sheer inclusiveness. 
In fact, some scholars argue that inclusiveness of 
coverage, in the sense referred to in the discussion 
of abstracting services, can be detrimental to the 
social sciences, for it is necessary to exclude ma- 
terials that are trivial, insignificant, and of poor 
quality. Poor data may be worse than no data at all, 
and good data are preferable to poor data. 

Until such time as archives establish standards 
for determining what is substantively relevant and 
methodologically adequate, archives will contain 
large volumes of relatively unimportant, low-use 
data. Some groups have argued that archives would 
probably perform a greater service than they do 
now if they concentrated more of their resources 
on obtaining, evaluating, and servicing a smaller 
body of materials. 

Evaluation and methodological issues raised with 
regard to survey materials collected by social sci- 
ence data archives have equal relevance to the col- 
lection and use of primary materials. Therefore, 
the research and methodological efforts encouraged 
by the development of archives benefit a wide 
range of social science research concerns. By the 
very fact of raising these issues, a general distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the two topics discussed 
in this review—abstracting services and social sci- 
ence data archives. On the one hand, abstracting 
services facilitate the research and teaching efforts 
of scholars by providing them with descriptive in- 
formation on what scholars have done and are do- 
ing. On the other hand, while sharing many of the 
same organizational problems encountered by ab- 
stracting services, social science data archives pro- 
vide more than information on what has been 
done: they actually provide the basic raw materials 
used by other researchers. Because they are con- 
cerned with data rather than with information 
only, they must often concern themselves with an 
entirely different range of issues, namely, how 
these materials can be used, what their limitations 
are, and what contributions they might make to 
the development of a social science based on firm 
empirical foundations. 

ROBERT E. MITCHELL 
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In the course of their development, archives have 
found it necessary to prepare their materials for 
machine processing, sometimes to evaluate them, 
and increasingly, to store information that will help 
to locate the materials which users reguest. 

Archives in the beginning were concerned almost 
exclusively with sample survey data, since these 
included the attitudinal materials of central con- 
cern to many of the social sciences. Such materials 
are being produced at an extremely rapid rate, In- 
formation presented at the Second Conference on 
Data Archives in the Social Sciences indicated that 
more than two thousand surveys, representing ap- 
proximately two million interviews, were conducted 
in Britain from 1963 to 1964. Between four and 
five thousand surveys were conducted in conti- 
nental Europe in 1963. An estimated fifteen hun- 
dred of these studies could be made available in 
one form or another to scholars for purposes of 
secondary analysis. The American production of 
survey materials is even greater; and since survey 
research methods are being adopted in almost all 
the developing countries, a truly vast sea of mate- 
tials is potentially available for research purposes. 
Add to these materials all the court decisions, police 
department records, manpower-and-income data, 
social security records, educational Statistics, and 
the quantities of materials produced by the “knowl- 
edge industry” around the world, and it seems that 
scholars have a wealth of data to work with if 
these data can be made readily and inexpensively 
available. , 

In addition to survey-research materials, other 
kinds of materials have also been collected in the 
archives. For example, the aggregative or ecological 
materials organized by the Yale Political Data Pro- 
gram include averages, events, rates, percentages, 
measures of dispersion or variance, traditions, de- 
velopmental patterns, and the like. Information is 
collected on daily newspaper circulation, cinema 
attendance, extent of urbanization, military ex- 
penditures, election results, immigration, the dis- 
tribution of agricultural land, and many more 
variables. The quantitative data, which typically 
refer to a defined geographical or administrative 
unit, are reported in raw numbers, as well as in 
rank orders, 

Along somewhat different lines, ethnographic 
materials from a large sample of world societies 
have been collected and organized by the Human 
Relations Area Files into an elaborate classification 
scheme (Yale University 1938). Although these 
materials, unlike the others that have been men- 
tioned, are not in a machine-manipulative form, 
there have been pilot Projects designed to facilitate 
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their use by means of computers. In the early 1960s 
attention was also given to machine manipulation 
of other kinds of quantitative data, including Ror- 
schach tests and materials on the relationship be- 
tween culture and personality. 

Two major arguments—one referring to eco- 
nomic efficiency and the other to theoretical sig- 
nificance—have been used to justify the creation 
of these various data services, From the economic 
perspective it has been noted that collecting pri- 
mary data entails considerable costs: large field 
staffs are needed: competences that many scholars 
do not have are required; and a full-time commit- 
ment on the part of the scholar is necessary. The 
cost, personnel, competence, and time obstacles 
prevent scholars from pursuing their research in- 
terests. Balanced against these obstacles is the 
existence of vast quantities of already collected 
materials on a wide variety of topics from many 
different countries. These materials, which can be 
obtained for only a fraction of their original costs, 
have typically never been analyzed or reported 
in depth. 

For example, the International Data Library and 
Reference Service of the Survey Research Center of 
the University of California at Berkeley describes 
its data as referring to political attitudes and be- 
havior, attitudes toward foreign nations and inter- 
national relations, patterns of Stratification and 
mobility, family structure and family planning, 
personal and public ethics, religious beliefs and 
practices, standards of living, material needs and 
economic outlook, and many other topics of inter- 
est to social scientists. Its materials have been used 
in studies of political attitudes and behavior in 
Latin America, North America, Europe, and Asia; 
of anti-Semitism in Europe and America; of re- 
ligion and politics in the United States and France; 
of social class and voting in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States; of student 
politics in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, etc. In 
many instances the same questions are asked in 
the same country at different periods, permitting 
trend analysis, or in several different countries, per- 
mitting cross-cultural, international comparisons. 

The major theoretical significance of the files 
lies in the increasing use of existing materials for 
purposes of secondary analysis and for student 
training. This has not occurred without methodo- 
logical criticisms and research difficulties. How- 
ever, the very availability of such data has encour- 
aged scholars to develop and systematize the logic 
underlying secondary analysis. Some of the uni- 
Versity-based archives, especially those concerned 
with data collected outside the United States and 
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data that are to be used for purposes of interna- 
tional comparative analysis, have taken an active 
concern with evaluating the materials they acguire 
and with specifying the various substantive and 
methodological limits to which their data could be 
used. 

In part the evaluation issue arises because ar- 
chives use different standards in deciding what 
materials to acquire. Some archives accept what- 
ever their suppliers offer them; others feel that 
quality is more important than sheer inclusiveness. 
In fact, some scholars argue that inclusiveness of 
coverage, in the sense referred to in the discussion 
of abstracting services, can be detrimental to the 
social sciences, for it is necessary to exclude ma- 
terials that are trivial, insignificant, and of poor 
quality. Poor data may be worse than no data at all, 
and good data are preferable to poor data. 

Until such time as archives establish standards 
for determining what is substantively relevant and 
methodologically adequate, archives will contain 
large volumes of relatively unimportant, low-use 
data, Some groups have argued that archives would 
probably perform a greater service than they do 
now if they concentrated more of their resources 
on obtaining, evaluating. and servicing a smaller 
body of materials. 

Evaluation and methodological issues raised with 
regard to survey materials collected by social sci- 
ence data archives have equal relevance to the col- 
lection and use of primary materials. Therefore, 
the research and methodological efforts encouraged 
by the development of archives benefit a wide 
range of social science research concerns. By the 
very fact of raising these issues, a general distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the two topics discussed 
in this review—abstracting services and social sci- 
ence data archives. On the one hand, abstracting 
services facilitate the research and teaching efforts 
of scholars by providing them with descriptive in- 
formation on what scholars have done and are do- 
ing. On the other hand, while sharing many of the 
same organizational problems encountered by ab- 
stracting services, social science data archives pro- 
vide more than information on what has been 
done: they actually provide the basic raw materials 
used by other researchers. Because they are con- 
cerned with data rather than with information 
only, they must often concern themselves with an 
entirely different range of issues, namely, how 
these materials can be used, what their limitations 
are, and what contributions they might make to 
the development of a social science based on firm 
empirical foundations. 

ROBERT E. MITCHELL 
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m 
LIBRARIES 


The library has been from its beginnings, as they 
are known to us, a social instrument, the con- 
stantly revised invention of men working together 
in an organized society. The clay tablets of Ashur- 
banipal’s royal library at Nineveh, the papyrus rolls 
at Alexandria, the parchment and vellum codices 
at Pergamum, were all brought together, organized, 
and preserved because these societies needed re- 
corded information for the maintenance of the 
state, the preservation and communication of re- 
ligious belief, the transaction of commerce, the 
education of youth, the bequeathing of the culture 
to subsequent generations. 

It is undoubtedly true that a society stagnates 
unless it makes constant provision for the injection 
and absorption of new knowledge. A society is a 
duality of action and thought, bound together by 
a communication system that itself is a duality 
of mechanism and message—that which is trans- 
mitted, as well as the manner of its transmission. 
In a given society or culture in which language is 
the medium and the graphic record one of the in- 
strumentalities, libraries of every kind constitute 
a network within the total communication system, 
a subsystem whose effectiveness depends upon the 
librarian’s understanding of the nature of knowl- 
edge and its importance to both the individual and 
society. The library can be socially effective only if 
its operations derive from and are harmonized with 
an understanding of the ways in which knowledge 
is generated and flows through the communication 
channels of a constantly evolving social and intel- 
lectual organization; and it is this changing social 
structure that in large measure determines how 
knowledge is translated into action. 

The librarian’s professional resources must in- 
clude an understanding of the processes of intel- 
lectual differentiation and the interrelationships of 
knowledge within a complex social organization. 
He must recognize not only that intellectual forces 
shape social structures but also that cultures and 
their symbol systems shape thought; for example, 
such concepts as freedom and democracy are 
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both culturally and linguistically delimited. Since 
libraries are agencies for the diffusion of cultural 
products, the theory and practice of librarianship 
must be founded upon what I call social episte- 
mology—the study of social knowledge, the means 
whereby society as a whole achieves a perceptive 
relation to its total environment, the totality of the 
stimuli that act upon a society, nation, or culture, 
with specific reference to the production, flow, in- 
tegration, and consumption of all forms of com- 
municated thought through the entire social fabric. 
Social epistemology is of particular importance to 
the librarian, because he stands at the point where 
recorded knowledge and social action meet and his 
concern is with what Kenneth Boulding has called 
the transcript (whether written or not).of the cul- 
ture and the impact of that transcript upon—again 
to borrow Boulding's term—the image, that which 
man believes to be true, which largely determines 
and directs his individual and group behavior. 
Every society or culture produces a transcript of 
its collective thought, a record in more or less per- 
manent form that can be passed from person to 
person and generation to generation and can thus, 
at least in a limited way, transcend both space and 
time. In primitive, nonliterate societies, this tran- 
script usually takes the form of verbally communi- 
cated ritual, ceremony, myth, legend, song, even 
law. The transmission of the store of common 
knowledge, information, and belief becomes one of 
the principal concerns of the group, exerts upon it 
a cohesive force, affects and may even dominate 
the thinking and actions of individuals, and can 
become a powerful brake upon innovation and 
change. The invention of written communication 
marked the beginning of a substantial degree of 
dissociation of communicator from receptor, It ex- 
panded the potential audience for the communi- 
cated message by transcending the bounds of human 
memory, made possible a virtually unlimited accu- 
mulation of knowledge by a society or a culture, 
and gave rise to the need for a social agency to 
preserve the written record. As the art of writing 
increased the intellectual resources of the indi- 
vidual by bringing to him the thought and experi- 
ences of people whom he had never seen, so the 
accumulation and organization of written records 
in libraries expanded the intellectual resources of 
societies, Thus, the epistemological pattern became 
increasingly linear and cumulative as the communi- 
cation system, of which libraries constitute a sub- 
system, grew in carrying capacity and absorptive 
(or storage) power. Not only could individuals 
build upon the experience of other individuals, but 
societies, also, could profit from the experience of 
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other societies. These capabilities were immeasur- 
ably extended by the invention of printing with 
movable type, and among the consequences of this 
invention was a social revolution that eventually 
made possible the concept of libraries for all the 
people. 

The structure and communication of knowledge 
form an open system, which changes as the func- 
tions and needs of the individual and society shift. 
But the library is more than a link in the communi- 
cation chain; as an operational system it is part of 
the total knowledge process—or of the knowledge 
situation at any given point in time. The knowledge 
process itself is a unity of subject, vehicle, and 
object. The subject is the self, the perceiver in the 
act of awareness (the library user); the vehicle is 
the instrumentality or mechanism through which 
the subject approaches the object (the library's bib- 
liographical apparatus); and the object is the ulti- 
mate goal or referent, knowledge itself (obtained 
from the library's store). 

There is no direct relationship between any col- 
lectivity and its cultural manifestations. Since the 
objective of the librarian should be to maximize the 
social utility of graphic records, his bibliographic 
and information systems must be structured to 
conform as closely as possible to the patterns of 
man’s use of those records and the transmission of 
knowledge within society. His procedures and tech- 
niques, which for centuries have been derived from 
ad hoc assumptions, modified by trial and error, 
about man’s need for and use of recorded knowl- 
edge, must be examined within the context of the 
cognitive and communication processes in society. 
The librarian dare not assume that his tools and 
methods for the control of his collections reflect 
permanent or even relatively permanent relation- 
ships between user and printed word. He must be 
prepared constantly to revise the configuration of 
the classification schemes, subject-heading lists, 
indexes, and other devices at his command for the 
efficient management of his bibliographic store, to 
reconcile them with the changing demands of his 
society. 

The communication process in contemporary $0- 
ciety has become increasingly complicated by the 
growth of specialization. The present structure of 
education, as well as society's system of economic 
rewards, tends to direct students of the highest 
intellectual promise into graduate study and pro- 
fessional schools, Such “educational hybridism” (as 
Whitehead has characterized it) has resulted in 
unprecedented progress in certain areas but has 
also tended to break down generalized communica- 
tion and understanding among specialists and with 


the public. Only recently has the academic world 
begun to recognize the validity of an interdisci- 
plinary approach to education and the social im- 
portance of interdisciplinary communication. Even 
more recently the librarian has increased his ap- 
preciation of the fact that he can play a significant 
social role as a mediator between specialists if he 
will prepare himself to be a comprehensivist, or 
highly educated generalist, and develop for librarian- 
ship a discipline, analogous to Buckminster Fuller's 
“comprehensive-design science,” based on a general- 
systems theory applied to the organization and use 
of bibliographic materials. 

Like any other social institution, the library, 
through the centuries, has responded to social 
needs, and alterations and modifications in its mor- 
phology have taken place under the impact of social 
change. Librarians in ancient Alexandria were 
scholars who worked in seclusion over the manu- 
scripts in their custody. The monastic libraries of 
the Middle Ages were presided over by recluses who 
devoted their lives to the production and preserva- 
tion of religious writings. With the dawn of the age 
of science and the coming of the Enlightenment, 
the library became the focal point for man’s in- 
quiry into the physical and social phenomena of his 
environment. The rise of universal elementary edu- 
cation in the United States during the first half of 
the nineteenth century prepared the way for the 
public library, which Horace Mann saw as “the 
crowning glory of our public schools.” The indus- 
trial and technological revolution in society has 
been reflected, during the present century, in the 
growth of “special” libraries to serve a wide variety 
of managerial and research needs. 

Between 1930 and 1945, two influences threat- 
ened to change completely the intellectual, social, 
and professional orientation of American librarian- 
ship. The first was the coming of the great depres- 
sion. Not only were library budgets sharply cur- 
tailed, but the use of libraries—particularly public 
libraries—assumed new patterns. People turned to 
the free libraries for nonrecreational and cultural 
materials to improve their educational qualifica- 
tions and skills, in the hope of achieving economic 
security. It was in direct response to such demands 
that the American Library Association began pub- 
lishing its “Reading With a Purpose” series. It was 
no accident that at this time Alvin Johnson de- 
scribed the public library as “the people’s university.” 

The second major influence changing the char- 
acter of American librarianship was World War u, 
during which—for the first time—information was 
discovered to be an important strategic weapon. In 
feeding the insatiable appetite for military intelli- 
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gence of a nation engaged in a struggle for survival, 
librarians found themselves very much in the midst 
of the world of action and were recognized by that 
world as providing services that were significantly 
more than a cultural adornment. Never before had 
librarians been called upon to help fight a war in a 
capacity other than that of citizen soldier, and the 
demands that were made of them demonstrated to 
the profession and the public alike the crucial im- 
portance to the national economy of the ready 
availability of recorded knowledge. 

Concurrently with this demand for rapid access 
to precise and accurate information came the tech- 
nological revolution of automation, An enormous 
increase in research activity was forcing upon busi- 
ness, industry, and government a new appreciation 
for the value of information in almost every area 
of human activity. But existing channels for the 
dissemination of recorded knowledge were no longer 
adequate to the burden that was being placed upon 
them, and the use of computers, with their ability 
to manipulate large masses of data at high rates of 
speed, seemed to promise an escape from the grow- 
ing morass of print. In due course the very capa- 
bilities of the machines had a direct effect upon 
both professional and lay thought concerning the 
library’s role in society, and the dramatic flight 
of the first Sputnik gave a new impetus to the li- 
brarian’s participation in the affairs of science. 
Scientists, as well as humanists, found a place in 
librarianship, and to the technical jargon of the 
profession was added a whole new vocabulary de- 
rived from electronics, communications, systems 
engineering, and information theory; e.g., noise, 
malfunction, programming, on-line, mathematical 
model, lattice, PERT. Furthermore, the librarians’ 
ranks are being invaded by engineers, data proc- 
essors, and systems designers, who have brought 
into the field a new terminology for established 
library concepts; for instance, reference work has 
become information retrieval or information trans- 
fer; subject headings, descriptors; collections of 
library materials, the store; the library, an informa- 
tion center; and the librarian himself, an informa- 
tion specialist. 

To this invasion of their once comfortable do- 
main, and to the threat of technological unemploy- 
ment, librarians are reacting as did the palace 
scribes, the Luddites, the locomotive firemen, and 
any number of other challenged groups. Some are 
ignoring the invaders as being either inconsequen- 
tial or irrelevant to the librarian’s responsibilities 
and sphere of activity. Others are combative and 
argue vigorously that the new technology is not 
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appropriate to library operations. Some deny the 
existence of the crisis, while others seek a common 
bond of understanding, in the hope of enriching 
librarianship with whatever values the innovations 
possess. Whatever the ultimate resolution of this 
conflict, it should provide an interesting case study 
of the dynamics of a profession confronted by the 
necessity for drastic change. 

But distressing as the present disorientation of 
the profession is to its members, the ultimate values 
may be great. Because of the emerging “science of 
information,” librarianship is, for the first time in 
its long history, being compelled to formulate self- 
consciously its role in society, to examine critically 
its intellectual foundations, and to view itself ho- 
listically, as an integrated system that serves 
man, both as an individual and as a member of 
society, throughout his life. Despite the obvious 
relationship of librarianship to its coeval culture, 
the library has been recognized as a sociological 
entity only within the last half century. The rise 
of the public library in the United States coincided 
with important new developments in sociological 
theory, and the beginnings of a search for status 
encouraged all lines of inquiry that might help to 
establish the librarian's claim to being profes- 
sional.” 

During the 1920s a group of distinguished social 
scientists at the University of Chicago created an 
environment for the study of all aspects of the 
science of society. Perhaps as a result, when the 
Graduate Library School was established there its 
faculty included a number of scholars trained in 
disciplines other than librarianship, who brought to 
bear upon library theory the new tools and tech- 
niques of sociological research. Douglas Waples 
began to explore the social effects of reading and 
the impact of the public library upon mass social 
behavior. Louis Round Wilson, dean of the school 
during the 1930s, focused his attention upon what 
he called “the geography of reading,” by which he 
meant the effects of sociogeographical factors upon 
the library as a social instrumentality; his work 
was strongly influenced by studies in cultural re- 
gionalism and the work of Howard Odum, Lloyd V. 
Ballard, and President Hoover’s Committee on Re- 
cent Social Trends. Carleton B. Joeckel (1935) 
prepared his classic study of the relation of the 
public library to local and state government. Pierce 
Butler (1933) wrote the prolegomena to an incipi- 
ent library science, which sought to harmonize the 
humanistic and scientific foundations of librarian- 
ship, and encouraged his students to pursue in- 
quiries into intellectual history (which he called 
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the history of scholarship) and its relation to the 
library. From this one school, in a period of scarcely 
a decade, came a small band of unusually articu- 
late disciples, who gradually assumed positions of 
professional influence and carried the social philos- 
ophy of their teachers to the rest of the world. 

Western society is so heavily dependent upon 
the printed word that in a very real sense it can be 
characterized as a paper culture; projecting past 
and present library demands into an unpredictable 
future, librarians are directing their educated judg- 
ment toward increasing their professional capacity 
for efficient service. The small, the large, and the 
highly specialized libraries are all being affected by 
the changing information requirements of society, 
and the institutional pattern of library service is 
being reshaped. Plans are being laid for the estab- 
lishment of information networks that will link 
the resources of many libraries in a variety of fields, 
and the time is certainly not far distant when the 
unique resources of any library in the country will 
be available on immediate call and at minimal cost 
to any individual who may have a need for them. 
There is a trend toward the creation of larger units 
of service, through formal cooperation between 
political entities too small to support independent 
libraries. Throughout the library profession there 
is developing a steadily increasing concern with 
the improvement of both the economic and the 
program efficiency of libraries, as analyzed and 
measured by the methods of social science. Ina 
number of urban centers public libraries are turn- 
ing to city planning, community analysis, and other 
techniques of municipal government and public 
administration for guidance in the allocation and 
utilization of their resources. especially with refer- 
ence to the structuring of branch systems and other 
facilities for the extension of library service to meet 
changing economic, social, and population patterns 
of city and suburban life. The public librarian is 
improving his skill in working effectively with other 
educational and social agencies in his service area, 
and for the first time he is being called upon to 
participate in large-scale community programs for 
nonreaders, the functionally illiterate, the under- 
educated, the culturally deprived. In recent decades, 
and especially within the past few years, the public 
library has broadened and strengthened its role in 
the thinking and decision making of the commu- 
nity. In no way do these “auxiliary” functions 
diminish the library’s independence, jnitiative, or 
social prestige. 

Programs for the professional education of the 
librarian have reflected changes in educational phi- 


losophy as well as in the theory of librarianship. 
Originally, apprentice training of the most elemen- 
tary kind was followed by formal public-library 
training classes, which slowly gave way at the turn 
of the century to undergraduate programs in a few 
colleges and technical schools. C. C. Williamson's 
influential report on library education (1923), pre- 
pared at the request of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, encouraged the development of gradu- 
ate programs, and the Graduate Library School, 
established in 1926 at the University of Chicago, 
offered the first doctoral degree. Today all of the 
library schools accredited by the American Library 
Association award master’s degrees, and some half 
dozen have programs leading to the doctorate; sev- 
eral require study in a cognate subject area for the 
doctorate. A sound general education with a good 
undergraduate major in a subject field is essential 
to the librarian, and he should pursue his subject 
specialty as far as his resources permit. No longer 
must he come to his profession by way of the 
humanities; today his province is the whole spec- 
trum of human knowledge. 

Jesse H. SHERA 
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Iv 
REFERENCE MATERIALS AND BOOKS 


The development of social scientific thought is 
often based on information available in libraries. 
Marx did not do field research; he relied upon the 
factory reports available to all users of the British 
Museum. Frederick J. Turner's thesis presented in 
The Frontier in American History rested on the 
published reports of United States censuses of pop- 
ulation. The Brandeis Brief, the celebrated socio- 
logical argument made in the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1908, was written chiefly from European gov- 
ernment reports located in the Astor Library. The 
1965 report by Daniel Moynihan, The Negro Family, 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor, ex- 
ploits population data from the United States cen- 
sus. Like these famous studies, much journeyman 
social science rests on facts drawn from reference 
books. “Even the craggiest, most stonily factual 
reference book, when a little mellowed by time, 
becomes a quarry from which some perceptive 
scholar can extract handsome building materials, 
as John Stuart Mill did from the venerable Annual 
Register, and James Ford Rhodes from the Tribune 
Almanac” (Nevins 1958, pp. 7-8). 

Social science materials may be presented in 
many forms, depending on the editorial purpose 
they subserve and the type of publication, Encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and atlases, general and spe- 
cialized, represent three classic types of reference 
books of fundamental importance. Reference ma- 
terials proliferate and necessitate reference books 
galore: periodicals lead to periodical indexes and 
to abstracts; court reports to citators and to digests; 
Statutes to legal codes; decades of census publica- 
tions to a single-volume abstract; books to card 
catalogues, national library catalogues, and bibli- 
ographies; bibliographies to bibliographies on bib- 
liographies! The establishment of archives has led 
to a need for guides to them and to their contents. 
The development of libraries has brought inter- 
library loans and the publication of reference books 
like library directories and union lists of serials. 
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The publication of manuscripts on microfilm and 
reproduction through methods like xerography have 
done away with distinctions like that between pri- 
mary and secondary sources. The electronic com- 
puter, working directly from data on magnetic 
tape, permits researchers to omit printed statistical 
reference books such as census reports. Taking 
account of these magnificent changes in the storage 
and communication of information, this article 
will stress the major traits of reference mate- 
rials and reference books encountered by social 
scientists, 

The importance of reference works to social sci- 
ence has scarcely been matched by scholarly in- 
quiry into this subject. Critical reviews and notes 
are rarely found in professional journals. Perhaps 
more notice is given reference works in the book 
reviews and quarterlies of general circulation. The 
attention won by reference works has simply not 
yet grown to be a subject in itself in any of the 
disciplines. As a result, the appraisals of reference 
books are fugitive pieces, fragments lacking theme 
or tradition. This article draws on these frag- 
ments to summarize the traits shown by reference 
materials and books in the social sciences. 

When a social scientist assesses the nature and 
quality of reference works, he inescapably sees 
them as subjective parts of the discipline that they 
appear to serve with objectivity. The data of refer- 
ence volumes are collected by editors with social 
predilections and published under auspices, whether 
commercial or governmental, with political pref- 
erences, Taken with the foibles men are prone to, 
these tendencies contribute to the production and 
dissemination of reference works containing errors 
of fact and slanting interpretations that are seldom 
signaled. 

The librarians have generally played a neutral 
role in regard to reference materials. Speaking of 
the bibliographic and indexing services, a leading 
librarian has declared that “except in a few excep- 
tional instances, the library and the library world 
exercise practically no control over the conditions 
which affect the compilation and publication of this 
apparatus” (Clapp 1964, p. 83). 

Dependence on librarians who are not them- 
selves social scientists has wrought rather arid defi- 
nitions of reference books, like the following: 


From the point of view of use, books may be divided 
into two groups: those which are meant to be read 
through for either information or enjoyment, and 
those which are meant to be consulted or referred to 
for some definite piece of information. Books of this 
second class are called reference books, and are usu- 
ally comprehensive in scope, condensed in treatment 
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and arranged on some special plan to facilitate the 
ready and accurate finding of information. This spe- 
cial arrangement may be alphabetic, as in the case of 
most dictionaries or encyclopedias; chronological, as 
in historical outlines and similar compends; tabular, 
as in the case of statistical abstracts; regional, as in 
atlases; classified or systematic, as in the case of some 
bibliographies, technical handbooks, etc. (Mudge as 
quoted in Winchell 1951, p. xvi) 


Libraries themselves have changed so drastically 
since the 1930s, in making whole collections read- 
ily available to users, that earlier distinctions be- 
tween types of books have been blurred. Social 
scientists, like today’s scholars in the humanities 
and the physical sciences, seldom take the neces- 
sary classifications in a library collection as bound- 
aries to their work. In the diverting and instructive 
book The Modern Researcher, Barzun and Graff 
(1957, p. 74) group reference books into nine 
types: encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, in- 
dexes to periodicals, dictionaries of quotations and 
concordances, atlases, chronologies, language dic- 
tionaries, handbooks and source books, and bibli- 
ographies. Jack Alden Clarke's useful short guide, 
Research Materials in the Social Sciences (1959, 
p. 3), includes only titles of interest to students of 
two or more of the social sciences. An impressive 
review article by Kister (1966), in covering a grand 
variety of sources, praises Sources of Information 
in the Social Sciences (White et al. 1964) as “indis- 
pensable.” 

Most commentators see three great divisions 
among the materials in a modern library: (1) ref- 
erence materials which are the undigested records 
of institutions and individuals; (2) reference books 
which are the collated and organized summaries of 
knowledge ordinarily presented as objective sum- 
maries; and (3) interpretive books, general or 
monographic, clearly standing for man’s effort to 
describe, explain, and interpret social phenomena. 
In the present article, we are especially interested 
in the first two kinds of publications. 


Reference materials 


Government publications. Reference materials 
include government serials like Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates and the newspapers, journals, 
and reports issued commercially. These materials 
standing alone are often largely unindexed, and so 
reference books have been created either to digest 
this raw data or to provide a key to unlock the 
information contained there. The need for keys to 
the vast storehouse of accumulating reference ma- 
terials has resulted in ever more reference books. 
The voluminous judicial and administrative reports 
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of rulings in the United States have led to the crea- 
tion of commercially published digests and topical 
reporters to pinpoint the important for lawyers and 
students of law. These reference books are almost 
entirely products of the twentieth century (Price & 
Bitner 1953). 

The publication and dissemination of reference 
materials by governments—local, regional, national, 
and international—is a remarkable development in 
the whole conception of government, which has, 
at the same time, amply fed the thirst for knowl- 
edge about society. In England there was a long 
battle over the right of government to keep its 
proceedings secret, and, at first, reporting of de- 
bates of Parliament was controlled. Both initiative 
and courage were needed in the development of a 
commercial system of publishing the proceedings of 
Parliament. This pattern has been followed in most 
democratic nations: legislative reports, the orders 
of administrative agencies, and the decisions of 
courts were kept so private by government that 
private printers, and later large commercial pub- 
lishers, grasped the opportunity to sell the available 
information to the public. In democratic countries 
a claim of the public's right to know coincided with 
the development of bureaucracies that were willing 
and able to offer the same information through 
government printing facilities. Thus, in the United 
States the Government Printing Office was formed 
in 1862. It took over the publication of reports of 
Supreme Court cases from private hands in 1872 
and also the debates of the national legislature 
with the initiation of the Congressional Record in 
the same year (Schmeckebier & Eastin [1936] 1961, 
p. 124). In England, the publication of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates was assumed by Her Maj- 
esty's Stationery Office in 1909 (see Wilding & 
Laundy 1958, p. 258). 

Government publications have mushroomed. The 
Monthly Catalog of United States Government Pub- 
lications lists some 25,000 items annually, com- 
pared with about 17,000 commercially published 
titles in the United States each year. Practically the 
whole list of government titles falls into the cate- 
gory of reference materials, a smaller number are 
reference books and periodicals, and just a few are 
interpretive monographs. 

Government reference materials are sold at cost 
plus 50 per cent, but with only direct-mail adver- 
tising and displays in antiseptic government book- 
stores or offices. The designation of established 
libraries as depositories for government publica- 
tions has made these materials easily available to 
a wide audience (in the United States there are 
some 550 depository libraries, only 125 of which 
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are full depositories; see Murphey 1958, pp. 184— 
188). This idea has been adopted in most countries 
and by the United Nations as well. 

The chief distortion in government publications 
arises from their being political documents. Re- 
marks made in floor debate may be altered after 
utterance but before publication in the Congres- 
sional Record (Mantel 1959). Years pass before 
diplomatic papers of most nations are published, 
and to this time lag may be added the possibility 
of deletions and distortions in the text. Government 
publications often serve the regime, the ideology, 
the men in command. Social scientists in a spe- 
cialized field ordinarily possess considerable aware- 
ness of existing distortions, but the fact that such 
distortions exist is hardly made obvious by these 
publications. Nor are governmental publications, 
in contrast with similar materials published com- 
mercially, regularly subjected to critical review. 
This may be explained in part by the fact that 
government publications are shunted to one side 
as reference materials and hence are not review- 
able, or by the fact that these publications are 
never advertised in the reviewing media or in 
scholarly journals, 

Historical editing. Whitehead once cautioned 
against taking “the official documents of an epoch 
at their full value” by omitting reflection on “the 
emotional atmosphere which activated its people 
and the general ideas under whose sway they lived” 
(Whitehead as quoted in Cappon 1966, p. 56). 
Since World War ni this challenge has largely been 
met, in an era of “comprehensive editing,” by the 
historical editor who is “a knowledgeable scholar 
concerned with the meaning of the sources at his 
command” (Cappon 1966, p. 75). Historical edit- 
ing in the United States has existed only since the 
1890s, but in this time standards have been broad- 
ened and raised. Current editorial projects include 
the publication of the papers of Jefferson, Calhoun, 
Franklin, Clay, Adams, Hamilton, and Madison, 
begun between 1944 and 1956 and expected to 
total 289 volumes when complete. Professional edit- 
ing today rests on this rationale: “The historical 
editor of source materials is a historian whose 
responsibility consists, first, in transmitting authen- 
tic and accurate texts of all extant documents 
within a rational frame of reference, with due 
respect for archival principles, and, second, in mak- 
ing these texts more intelligible” (ibid., p. 57). 
Archivists editing current public papers of the pres- 
idents of the United States follow similar canons 
(Reid 1962, p. 438). 

Contemporary historical editing, because of its 
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scale and scope (not because of the internal edi- 
torial standards used), has been condemned as the 
documentary, objective, professional, organized, or 
official style in the academic study of the American 
past (Marx 1961, p. 48). The whole field of his- 
torical editing is “a remarkable program and, as 
Emerson would say, a sign of the times—affluent, 
conservative, and nationalistic times” (ibid.). Some 
critics of the field argue that so much energy, 
foundation support, and praise for documentation 
is making historical editing an end in itself rather 
than leading scholars to use “these splendid vol- 
umes” to create “a richer, and by that I mean a 
more imaginatively relevant, historical literature” 
(ibid., p. 51). Although it is true that intellectual 
resources may thus be misapplied, on the other 
hand, the condemnation of a concern for accuracy 
as a tragic expression of pop culture is simply 
fearful exaggeration (see Macdonald 1952). 

Social scientists often enough perform both the 
feat of documentation and that of interpretation. 
For example, at the University of Wisconsin after 
the turn of the century, John R. Commons and his 
associates first collected and edited, in ten volumes, 
A Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society, published in 1910 and 1911, and then 
wrote a four-volume History of Labour in the United 
States, published from 1918 to 1935, Other mono- 
graphs spun off from this body of work, including 
Perlman’s A Theory of the Labor Movement, which 
appeared in 1928. It took 25 years to complete this 
entire body of work. 

Newspapers, magazines, and journals. As refer- 
ence materials, newspapers, magazines, and jour- 
nals constitute a major resource for social scien- 
tists. Beginners approach these sources with such 
innocence that some critical word is appropriate. 
The newspaper, as a record of unfolding events, is 
rife with defects. One critic, summarizing Liebling 
(1961), has questioned, in terms of general seman- 
tics, the reliability of the modern newspaper: “News- 
papers like to think they print ‘all’ the ‘news’ in an 
‘objective’ way. Actually, of course, they merely 
abstract a few events out of the current scene and 
make news stories describing these happenings. 
The decision as to which events to abstract is the 
heart of the criticism of newspapers” (Wanderer 
1963, p. 491). The abundant criticism of news- 
Papers and magazines of general circulation has 
been absorbed by the intellectual community, and 
students are alerted to handle these materials with 
care, 

This is known to be as true of great newspapers 
of record like The Times of London and the New 
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York Times as of the tabloid press (on the latter, 
see Friedrich 1959, p. 467). The New York Times 
has become a freguent target of criticism in recent 
years. The charges include inaccurate reporting of 
the collectivization of agriculture in the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s (Muggeridge 1961, p. 87), 
failure to perceive abiding changes in French pol- 
itics in the 1950s (Kempton 1961, p. 91), and 
inadequate coverage of European economic and 
political events in the 1930s (Lichtheim 1965). 
A sweeping criticism of American newspapers in 
general and the New York Times in particular 
stressed the amateur quality of its news gathering 
and news reporting methods the American press 
as an institution is comparable to the medical 
schools of fifty years ago” (Kristol 1967, p. 52). 
Attacks like these and the many defenses of the 
New York Times as being an extraordinary jour- 
nalistic achievement (see Manchester 1959) would 
fill a book. 

Indexes. The Index to the Times (London) and 
the New York Times Index are significant reference 
books which are exclusive keys to the relevant ref- 
erence materials of the respective newspaper files. 
They are perhaps the contemporary reference works 
most heavily used by students of social, economic, 
and political developments. Typically, though, news- 
papers and their indexes have rarely been scru- 
tinized by social scientists for accuracy, complete- 
ness, and quality of interpretation. Most needed is 
a call for verification of editorial generalization on 
many social science subjects. Still, the newspapers 
of record with indexes remain important combina- 
tions of reference materials and reference works. 

If indexes to newspapers reflect limitations in 
the contents they key, the available periodical in- 
dexes and abstracts in libraries have strengths and 
weaknesses of their own. There is no master index 
to the vast periodical literature in, and of relevance 
to, social science. Most disciplines have, since 
World War 1, developed separate indexes and ab- 
stracts through their respective national and inter- 
national associations. However, the number of 
periodicals published in the world far outreaches 
the number to be found in general indexes to this 
material. Thus, a leading commercial publisher of 
periodical indexes has succinctly shown “that there 
is a ‘vanishing point’ beyond which it is neither 
practical or feasible to have published indexing at 
today’s high cost, and that there are literally thou- 
sands of specialized periodicals which are so 
sparsely held by libraries that the few holding li- 
braries could not support published indexing of 
them” (Haycraft 1962, p. 129). Haycraft reported 
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that in 1960 the New York Public Library main- 
tained subscriptions to 25,568 periodicals. The 
Wilson periodical indexes covered a total of about 
1,250 periodicals; other indexes and abstracts cov- 
ered at most about 3,000 periodicals. He concluded 
that “of 25,568 periodicals received, more than 
22,000 are not indexed in any published index and 
probably never will be” (ibid., p. 129). As crucially 
important reference books, then, the periodical in- 
dexes are blunt instruments for identifying a vast 
range of periodical articles. Within a discipline the 
articles of the leading national and regional asso- 
ciation journals and the more specialized reviews 
are ordinarily well indexed. But in the larger world, 
where the disciplines intersect with each other and 
with periodicals of other sorts, the nature of exist- 
ing reference materials is highly unsatisfactory. 
This is the conclusion reached by one expert: “The 
variations from one bibliographic service to an- 
other—in scope, coverage, arrangement, periodicity, 
format, etc.—are so great that they create a con- 
fusing welter rather than a perspicuous guide to 
published information” (Clapp 1964, p. 84). 


Reference books 


Reference books are, in a sense, codifications of 
the larger world of knowledge—especially that con- 
tained in reference materials in libraries. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to condense knowledge and 
organize and publish it in the seemingly objective 
forms presented by reference books. 

A touchstone is needed to judge the achieve- 
ments of reference books. In addition to certain 
specialized requirements, a number of scholarly 
standards come into play. Editorial whimsicality 
should be low; explicit assumptions, a clearly stated 
range of coverage, and a strong awareness of 
measures of inclusion and exclusion are needed. A 
fairly selected, apt title should be sought, although 
it is difficult to achieve. Classification and indexing 
in a reference book must be intrinsically wise and 
connected with traditional practices in a given field 
of knowledge, if these two goals can be reconciled. 
The information should be consistent in its com- 
pleteness. If it is not, the work should be represen- 
tative of a larger range of facts. Consistent usage, 
especially in serials, and the continuity of data 
presented in tabular form are also valued. 

Encyclopedias. The encyclopedia is the refer- 
ence book as code of knowledge, par excellence. 
Standing above the touchstone of scholarly stand- 
ards named here is one giant obstacle to the devel- 
opment of an entirely satisfactory encyclopedia. 
This is the editorial difficulty of resolving the inev- 
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itable conflicts of values concerning a range of 
topics. Questions where nationalism, ideology, race, 
and religion arise have always posed almost insuper- 
able difficulties for encyclopedia makers. 

For example, early editions of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, expressing the intellectual traditions of 
Edinburgh, drew strong criticism for their inde- 
pendent analysis of various religions, particularly 
Roman Catholicism and Christian Science (Ein- 
binder 1964, p. 66). Recent editions have offered 
the imperfect solution of simply publishing clerical 
apologetics, statements on religious matters by offi- 
cials of various churches (ibid., pp. 189-193). 

The problem of race is just as difficult as that 
of religion. Reviewing the five-volume Dictionary of 
American History, Nevins wrote (1941, p. 4): 
“Perhaps the most unsatisfactory of the general 
articles are the two on Race Elements in America 
and the Race Problem. In the former the term 
‘race’ is used in a sense that ethnologists would not 
approve, and in the latter there is too much pessi- 
mism about the subject.” The single-volume Amer- 
ican Negro Reference Book, published in 1965, is 
one corrective, and the establishment of a separate 
branch of the New York Public Library for works 
on Negro history (the Schomberg Collection) is 
another. Single reference books may be limited, 
but a collection of them can overcome individual 
deficiencies. 

Encyclopedias have often promoted nationalism 
or other ideological positions. Indeed, the Enciclo- 
pedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti, consisting 
of 36 volumes published from 1929 to 1939, aimed 
to provide “an inventory of Italian knowledge,” and 
it did so in accord with the views of the Fascist 
regime of the time. The decree of the Soviet Union's 
Council of Ministers in 1949, which established the 
second edition of the Bol’shaia sovetskaia entsiklo- 
pediia, declared that it “should elucidate broadly 
the world-historical victories of Socialism in our 
country.... With exhaustive completeness it must 
show the Superiority of Socialist culture over the 
culture of the capitalist world” (as quoted in Ben- 
ton 1958, p. 553). More recently, many of the new 
nations of the world have initiated encyclopedias 
with explicit national biases. But all of this is in 
the grand tradition, and the wonder is that encyclo- 
pedias have ever developed which have disowned 
such biases. One that was a great success in this 
regard was the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
published from 1930 to 1935, whose pages, accord- 
ing to Sidney Hook’s review (1935), “showed the 
fruits of the best type of international intellectual 
Cooperation.” Hook praised the absence of a “syn- 
thetic, positive social Philosophy” and the presence 


of contributors “of every school of thought—con- 
servatives, liberals, radicals of every hue and 
shade.” He concluded that “the emphasis upon the 
interrelations between the various disciplines, hon- 
ored in the observance as well as in the program, 
the treatment of the social implications of material 
drawn from the arts and sciences make of these 
fifteen volumes a kind of universal encyclopedia of 
knowledge.” This is all the more an achievement 
when it is realized that similar, though less ambi- 
tious, projects, such as the Cyclopedia of American 
Government published in 1914, were accorded 
strong contemporaneous condemnation for slipshod 
editing, weak conceptualization, and erroneous 
information. 

A contemporary test of whether severely diverse 
approaches can be held within the covers of a 
single reference book is seen in the dispute over 
editorial policy for an international encyclopedia 
of comparative law being undertaken by the Inter- 
national Association of Legal Science. The issue is 
“whether topics in the law of Marxian socialist 
countries can be integrated with the law of other 
legal systems under appropriate subject headings” 
or whether “such topics must be treated separately 
from the law of non-Marxist countries by placing 
them in a separate volume devoted solely to their 
various East European and Asian forms” (Hazard 
1965, p. 278). The Marxist view makes universal- 
ism the aim; but if unification cannot be achieved, 
then comparison has no Purpose. In contrast, Haz- 
ard argues (1965, p. 286) that the aim of the 
editorial committee is to foster “peaceful co-exist- 
ence between differing social and economic sys- 
tems” and stresses the educational value of topical 
comparison for students of law in all societies. He 
then cites the law of property and contracts as 
proof that his approach is feasible (ibid., pp. 287— 
302). 

Multivolume encyclopedias running through 
many editions have developed “continuous revision” 
as the most suitable method of change. If ten per 
cent of the articles are revised annually, the whole 
would change completely in ten years. But Ein- 
binder (1964) has shown that in the case of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, several hundred articles 
have been reprinted intact from editions fifty or 
more years old; also, articles are disturbed by cuts 
when they are alphabetically proximate to freshly 
developed subjects. In the Soviet Union, when 
Beria fell from power the publishers of the Bol’shaia 
sovetskaia entsiklopediia (“Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia”) removed the entry for Beria and made 
available to its 250,000 subscribers in the Soviet 
Union a special replacement section containing ex- 
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panded entries on the eighteenth-century courtier 
F. W. Bergholz, on the Bering Sea, and on Bishop 
Berkeley (Benton 1958, p. 567). 

Biographical reference books. Personal vanity, 
weak editorial hands, and poorly developed con- 
cepts of impartial analysis have been factors in the 
production of inadequate biographical reference 
books. In the first edition of Who's Who in Amer- 
ican Education, which was published in 1928, 
“thousands of obscure public school teachers of all 
grades, and of all ages from the early twenties up, 
are listed, while hundreds of distinguished educa- 
tors are not” (Vance 1961, p. 323). But this has 
been shown to be only one of hundreds of “who's 
who” projects, exclusive of the carefully prepared 
Marquis volumes and some others, which “simply 
capitalize upon human vanity and gullibility. Pur- 
chase becomes the price for being listed. And the 
work of the editor-promoter is relatively easy. All 
he needs is names—several thousands of them. 
The less important the people invited to be listed, 
the more readily they will pay” (ibid., pp. 326-327). 
Contributors to Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, published from 1887 to 1889, could sug- 
gest names for inclusion and submit articles which 
were published untouched by the editors, and were 
paid space rates. These considerations seem to ac- 
count for the presence in the Cyclopedia of some 
fifty articles on nonexistent botanists or completely 
trumped-up accounts of real scientists from South 
America (Schindler 1936, p. 687). Entirely differ- 
ent points are made in a critique of a ten-year sup- 
plement to the Dictionary of National Biography 
(1941-1950), The review acknowledges the merits 
of the DNB as an Oxford-edited book of the British 
Establishment but complains that the editors’ val- 
ues led to serious exclusions of matter: “I exam- 
ined the lives of three known homosexuals, and 
found the fact mentioned in none; of three persons 
who died insane, and found the fact omitted in 
two and only hinted at in the third; of two persons 
who died by their own hands, and found the fact 
omitted in one, but squarely faced in the other 
(Lord David Cecil’s model account of Virginia 
Woolf)” (Corke 1959, p. 77). 

The multivolume, national biographical refer- 
ence set has nonetheless been a great achievement, 
and its vitality is testified to in the announcement, 
in 1966, that the Dictionary of National Biography, 
first published from 1890 to 1910, is to be entirely 
revised and rewritten at Oxford during the next 
decade. The Dictionary of American Biography, 
Published from 1929 to 1934, has already been 
shown to be dated by its almost complete neglect 
of Negroes. And the first volume of the projected 
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20 volumes of the Dictionary of Canadian Biography 
appeared in 1966, arranged chronologically rather 
than alphabetically. By covering a specific period 
of history, each volume stands on its own as pub- 
lished and affords a balanced view of individuals 
included. This dictionary also departs from tradi- 
tion by including introductory essays to set the 
historical stage for the biographies. The slow-paced 
publication of the distinguished French national 
biographical dictionary, Dictionnaire de biographie 
française (begun in 1933 but with the volumes up 
to the letter D completed only in 1966), suggests 
the chronological to be superior to the alphabetical 
arrangement, at least during the long years of 
publication. 

Dictionaries. It remains to note that contro- 
versy and criticism have surrounded two other 
types of reference books: the monolingual diction- 
ary and the geographical atlas. Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary, published in 1961, 
was achieved after some 25 years of compiling a 
word list, recording definitions in usage, and noting 
pronunciations under an editorial mandate to apply 
the science of structural linguistics to lexicography. 
Philip Gove, the editor, has said that the new dic- 
tionary was deeply affected by the work of Leonard 
Bloomfield, who wrote the charter of contemporary 
descriptive linguistics. According to Gove, “the 
fundamental step in setting down postulates for 
descriptive linguistics is observing precisely what 
happens when native speakers speak” (Sledd & 
Ebbitt 1962, p. 66). Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary was built empirically, from re- 
search into the spoken American language of today. 
The editorial view was that a dictionary should 
have no traffic with “artificial notions of correctness 
and superiority. It must be descriptive and not 
prescriptive” (Gove in Sledd & Ebbitt 1962, p. 74). 
In the reception of Webster’s Third this point was 
central to most critics, who believed that linguistics 
was a pseudo science that would turn over the 
language to the mobocracy, that standards of cor- 
rectness had to be imposed by educated authority, 
and that the dictionary should be and, in any event, 
inevitably was, prescriptive (these criticisms are 
collected in Sledd & Ebbitt 1962). 

Considering that a critical storm was begun by 
a dictionary rooted in modern linguistics and ex- 
ecuted by an expert staff at enormous expense, it 
is clear that the many glossaries prepared by social 
scientists for student and popular use deserve the 
kind of scrutiny that they rarely receive. One hand- 
book, A Dictionary of Politics, published in 1957, 
treated words like Bolshevism, capitalism, and col- 
lectivism so arbitrarily and carelessly that one re- 
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viewer declared the book “a fraud and a brazen 
manipulation of facts” (Schlamm 1957). Many 
specialized dictionaries, such as the Dictionary of 
the Social Sciences, published in 1964 under 
UNESCO auspices, are useful, though they are 
written by authorities rather than built empirically 
from usage in context. 

Atlases. The atlas, as perhaps the most tech- 
nically complex reference book, presents the great- 
est challenge and the best chance for things to go 
wrong. In trenchant essays, Richard Edes Harrison 
has named scope, design, and execution as the 
major criteria in the evaluation of atlases. In regard 
to scope, or breadth of coverage, he notes that most 
American “world atlases” shortchange the rest of 
the world. States and countries may each gain a 
page regardless of size; Rhode Island and Texas, 
Switzerland and the Soviet Union, are treated alike. 
“Such enormous disparities in scale can only lead 
to erroneous and confused conceptions of geog- 
raphy” (Harrison 1961a, p. 6). Harrison believes 
that maps are central and require papers, inks, and 
procedures that should make extraneous statistics, 
gazetteers, and photographs unwelcome. Design, 
the second element, “deals with the title page and 
all other type matter, with the maps and their 
myriad detail, with page layouts, the treatment of 
borders, scales, map titles, keys, selection of places, 
categorization of towns, the generalization of 
geographical detail, indication of topography, etc.” 
(ibid.). The criterion of execution “deals with the 
beauty and accuracy of the drawing, engraving and 
printing.” Harrison’s best advice is “that a good 
atlas is always explicit about its methods and con- 
tent.” On these grounds Harrison condemned the 
giant Life Pictorial Atlas of the World, published 


in 1961, as a pretentious, careless, and superficial 
book. 


Technological developments 


Typography and format in reference books, often 
questioned by uneasy but helpless critics, have 
attracted some attention because of McLuhan’s 
interpretations of communication media (1962) 
and through the development of alternative meth- 
ods of information storage and retrieval. Harrison 
(1961b, p. 40), in his criticism of the Life Pictorial 
Atlas, complained of captions set in neat blocks of 
Sans-serif type: It is a pity that such artificial and 
immaterial considerations are allowed to take pre- 
cedence over the business of communicating with 
the reader,” Car] P. Rollins had earlier (1929) con- 
demned both the Encyclopaedia Britannica and the 
Dictionary of American Biography as being “dull 
and insipid typographically.” McLuhan (1964, 


chapter 2) views the very form of communication 
as inseparable from content, his watchword being 
that “the medium is the message.” He argues that 
“the ‘message’ of any medium or technology is the 
change of scale or pace or pattern that it introduces 
into human affairs” (McLuhan 1964, p. 8). 

Since Gutenberg, Western intellectual assump- 
tions have been forged by the typographic prin- 
ciples of uniformity, continuity, and linability 
(McLuhan 1962). This repeatability, and the dis- 
tribution of the end product, has made the convey- 
ance of information through reference materials 
and reference books possible. Now, in the mid- 
twentieth century, a host of intertwined tech- 
nological developments makes possible further and 
fuller collection of information and facilitates its 
duplication, distribution, and use. Clapp (1964) 
has shown that even with high-ratio photoreproduc- 
tion, full cataloguing, complete data processing, 
and related information storage and retrieval, no 
single library, however well endowed, can hope to 
come close to embracing all the world’s sources. 
Thus, to overcome this problem, a carefully de- 
veloped system of cooperation among libraries is 
essential. Clapp's premise is that “the general re- 
search library of the future will increasingly be 
required to make available to its users the informa- 
tional records of mankind” (1964, p. 53). 

Social statistics. Changing technologies will not 
by themselves overcome the many obstacles to 
amassing coherent social statistics. The periodic 
government census of population and of other sub- 
jects such as housing, agriculture, and business 
has become a standard program of most central 
governments. In contrast, the vital and health 
records of most countries are decentralized, and 
the development of national record keeping and 
publication has been slow. Spiegelman (1963) has 
explained that problems of definition arise at every 
stage—for example, definitions of date of birth, 
nature of illness, cause of divorce, cause of death 
—so that the development of reliable vital and 
health statistics is an awesome task. Criminal 
Statistics present similar difficulties; and while the 
records of Britain and Wales are outstanding, the 
Uniform Crime Reports of the U.S. Federal Bureau 
of Investigation have come under frequent criti- 
cism since their beginning in 1929 (see Pittman & 
Handy 1962). Another area where more accurate 
Statistics are needed is that of religious affiliation. 
In the United States it is difficult to assess the 
claims of churches to membership growth because 
of the problems of defining religious affiliation and 
the impossibility of making the subject a part of 
the regular U.S. census of population. The result is 
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that each church takes its own count; since there 
is a lack of uniform rules, reliability is poor (see 
Lipset 1959). Automobile accidents are another 
subject where central, uniform statistics are lack- 
ing. One critic has blamed this state of affairs on 
the pressure of car manufacturers to suppress facts 
about traffic safety (Nader 1965, p. 284). 


These weaknesses in the web of information, 
these disparagements of reference sources, and 
these criticisms of reference books should not over- 
ride the very considerable achievements that are 
everywhere in evidence in the research library. The 
collection of economic data and their use in con- 
structing economic indicators have definitely con- 
tributed to the wise and timely application of 
government power to national economies. Docu- 
mentation of the official acts of government is in- 
creasingly complete and current. The list of 
standard reference books which are indispensable 
itself fills a book (see Winchell 1951). References 
like the Union List of Serials, Hamer's Guide to 
Archives and Manuscripts in the United States, 
published in 1961, and the Research Centers Di- 
rectory help to bring the resources of all research 
collections to the desk of any library. If constructive 
criticism of reference books prepared by and used 
by social scientists can be further developed, the 
quality of information at our disposal can be vastly 
improved. 

CLEMENT E. VOSE 


{See also the guide to related articles under GOVERN- 
MENT STATISTICS.] 
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v 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC ISSUES IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


During the 1950s scholars from various fields 
of specialization began the process of defining the 
new scientific development called the behavioral 
sciences. Implicit in their writings was a concep- 
tion of the behavioral sciences as “a multidisci- 
plinary pursuit of knowledge” about the roots and 
manifestations of behavior “in man and animals, 


in individuals, groups, and cultures, and in all 
conditions, normal, exceptional, and pathological” 
(Editorial 1960, p. 701). The literature that has 
resulted from the effort to unify this evolving 
knowledge creates unusual bibliographic problems 
which call for new solutions. 

This literature is international in scope; in the 
world's bibliographic and library systems, however, 
it is not presented as literature of the behavioral 
sciences. Research in a special subject area may 
be as diversified as the behavioral sciences as a 
whole, as shown in the literature on psychopharma- 
cology, where topics range from chemistry to cre- 
ativity, from anthropology to addiction, from medi- 
cine to mysticism, memory, and “contròl of the 
mind,” and involve legal and social issues. Yet the 
customary bibliographic categories cannot reflect 
this significant variety of aspects in the study of 
human behavior. Moreover, progress in the be- 
havioral sciences has strengthened the conviction 
of many that ethical considerations must be an 
integral part of a science of human behavior. 
Literature in which scientific data relate to ethical 
concerns raises entirely new bibliographic issues. 

Current interpretations of the concept “behav- 
ioral sciences” vary (Bry & Afflerbach 1965, P. v). 
According to some definitions, the behavioral sci- 
ences are a part of the social sciences and include 
various new fields such as game theory and value 
inquiry (Handy & Kurtz 1964). If the literature of 
the behavioral sciences were confined to the litera- 
ture of the social sciences, even to that of the “be- 
havioral social sciences“ cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology—important bibli- 
ographic problems would arise (see Foskett 1963). 

Bibliographic issues typical of the behavioral 
sciences begin when the literature of disciplines 
outside the social sciences must be included, par- 
ticularly that of psychology and psychiatry. Psy- 
chology appears by tradition under “philosophy,” 
but the psychological literature is increasingly scat- 
tered through other fields, especially the social 
sciences, education, and physiology. Traditionally, 
Psychiatric literature has been organized under 
“medicine.” Partly as a result of social conditions 
of the past, the bibliographic and library resources 
for medicine are often separated physically from 
those of the other fields. In a reversal of earlier 
trends, the biomedical, behavioral, and environ- 
mental health sciences are now being brought to- 
gether in programs that develop new scientific and 
social perspectives (Pearsall 1963). MacKenzie 
and Bloomquist, who interpret the behavioral sci- 
ences as “a synthesis of disciplines in the biological 
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and social sciences and in the humanities” (1964, 
p. 220), have demonstrated the impact of the be- 
havioral sciences upon bibliographic issues in such 
programs. 

A special bibliographic system is needed to re- 
flect the content and to show the progress of the 
behavioral sciences. It can become generally effec- 
tive only if it is designed to supplement, not re- 
place, the basic systems of internationally organ- 
ized bibliography. The methods of identifying and 
selecting this new literature, however, would have 
to be derived from developments in the behavioral 
sciences. 

Dilemmas of bibliographic identification. Bibli- 
ographic and library systems based on the nine- 
teenth-century disciplinary organization of the 
sciences started with the assumption that the con- 
tent of a scientific publication would be confined 
to its discipline—for example, that journals in the 
field of geology would deal with geology alone. 
When psychology first became a discipline at the 
end of the nineteenth century, this rule no longer 
applied. The scholars who compiled the annual 
psychological bibliographies in France, Germany, 
and the United States had to search through jour- 
nals in philosophy, physics, medicine, anthro- 
pology, and other fields in order to draw together 
the literature of psychology (Bayne & Bry 1954). 
The same difficulty developed in another form for 
psychoanalysis. Freud’s prepsychoanalytic publica- 
tions had appeared in the medical and neurological 
literature, but his psychoanalytic writings from 
1900 on did not fit the existing bibliographic struc- 
ture. He was thus led to believe that his early psy- 
choanalytic books and papers had been deliberately 
ignored, when they had actually gained unusual 
attention in journals of a wide variety of disciplines 
such as psychology, criminal anthropology, and 
sexology (Bry & Rifkin 1962). 

In principle, the same problems arise again in 
the literature of the behavioral sciences, although 
now they are far more complicated. This literature 
becomes an organic whole only through the unity 
of the scientific purpose of the behavioral sciences. 
There is no single disciplinary structure that could 
hold it together. In the behavioral sciences there 
are, however, many elements that belong to a 
structure. Human and animal behavior can only 
be studied in a concrete situation or in a setting 
such as a kindergarten, a medical school, or a 
space laboratory. And the behavior studied is not 
that of a man or animal in the abstract; it is be- 
havior of birds, artists, or people living in a par- 
ticular society. When specialists participate in 


interdisciplinary projects, their functional relation- 
ships do not change the basic pattern in which 
their disciplines are separately organized; although 
psychiatrists join sociologists, for example, in 
studies of mental health in a community, psychia- 
try and sociology remain separate disciplines, while 
social psychiatry is developing as a specialized 
field. The behavioral sciences thus superimpose a 
unitary function—the study of human and animal 
behavior—upon a pluralistic structure. The result- 
ing literature appears under a vast variety of 
auspices, often those provided by the disciplines or 
settings involved in a given project. The actual 
publications are distributed according to their im- 
mediate function, and they may be found wherever 
they appear to be most useful—in educational, 
medical, general, or other libraries. A special bibli- 
ographic system is needed to identify the publica- 
tions that serve the unity of function of the 
behavioral sciences, and this system should itself 
be functionally organized. 

An “anthropotropic” organizing principle. The 
encyclopedic systems of knowledge that most 
strongly influenced the organization of libraries 
and general bibliographies in the late nineteenth 
century were anthropocentric, in the sense that 
they saw man in the center of the world he ex- 
plores. An organizing principle for the literature 
of the behavioral sciences, however, should be 
“anthropotropic” (Bry & Afflerbach 1965) in order 
to reflect the “turning toward man” in man’s search 
for knowledge about himself. The idea is not new. 
During the romantic period around 1800, the 
“anthropological sciences,” “human sciences,” or 
“sciences of man” included the study of man’s 
body and mind and of man as a whole, as an indi- 
vidual and in social relationships. A hundred years 
later, a similar view was expressed by the French 
philosopher Edmond Goblot in the form of an inter- 
disciplinary concept, “bio—psycho-sociologie.” Dur- 
ing the twentieth century, the term “human be- 
havior” began to be used to distinguish the 
scientific approach from the philosophical approach 
to knowledge about man. Around 1950, the phrase 
“behavioral sciences” was introduced in the United 
States as a unifying term for the study of human 
and animal behavior in the psychological, bio- 
logical, and social sciences. 

The search for a clearly defined, internationally 
acceptable term for this scientific development 
continues. In England and France, “human sci- 
ences” and “sciences humaines” seem to be pre- 
ferred. In German publications, “Verhalten” corre- 
sponds to “behavior” in the several meanings of 
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this word in the American technical literature. At 
present, Verhaltensforschung in German usage re- 
fers chiefly to studies of animal behavior; its literal 
translation, “behavioral research,” refers in current 
American usage to studies of human and animal 
behavior. It is essential to identify international 
contributions to the behavioral sciences on the 
basis of their actual scientific content, regardless 
of terminology. 

In terms of the anthropocentric schemes for or- 
ganizing the literature, “man as a whole” has been 
dismembered and does not appear as a uniform 
object of knowledge at all. National bibliographies 
in whatever country—Canada, Peru, Russia, or 
India—impose upon the literature of the behav- 
ioral sciences schemes which use the very divisions 
that the behavioral sciences must transcend. There- 
fore, an organizing principle that can reflect the 
anthropotropic orientation has been proposed for 
the literature of the behavioral sciences (Bry & 
Afflerbach 1965). In applying such a principle, it 
appears useful to place the literature of the psy- 
chological sciences—psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis—in the center of a bibliographic 
scheme, including fields already merged with the 
psychological sciences, such as psychopharma- 
cology or social psychiatry. Publications from other 
fields—for example, genetics, economics, or re- 
ligion—would take an “orbital” position, depending 
on the extent to which they convey knowledge to, 
or draw knowledge from, the psychological sci- 
ences. As new relationships among various fields 
develop, such a scheme could form a basis for the 
increasingly necessary cross references. It would 
reflect the intellectual integration that is being 
achieved by the scholars from formerly separate 
fields of specialization, So organized, a functional 
and dynamic bibliographic system for the behav- 
ioral sciences could remain open to new develop- 
ments, and it could also be superimposed upon the 
existing bibliographic structure without destroy- 
ing it. 

Indirect methods of selection. If the literature 
of the behavioral sciences is to be confined to sig- 
nificant publications that are distinctly relevant to 
the behavioral sciences (Mental Health. . . 1963), 
the question of methods of selection arises. Tra- 
ditionally, scholarly bibliographies apply a direct 
method of selection, which is based on the bibliog- 
raphers’ own judgments, The monthly The Ameri- 
can Behavioral Scientist published an annotated 
guide to recent publications in the social and be- 
havioral sciences (The American 1965), which 
uses the direct method: the compilers of this bibli- 
ography make their own selection from journals 
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and books, including many publications that have 
appeared outside the United States. 

As the behavioral sciences develop in new direc- 
tions and the literature is published in an increas- 
ing number of languages, it becomes necessary to 
design indirect methods of selection which utilize 
the competent judgments already made by behav- 
ioral scientists as part of their scholarly activities. 
One attempt to develop such a method was made 
by the Psychoanalytic Collections Conference of 
New York City, 1950-1956, a cooperative project 
of librarians who undertook a bibliographic pilot 
study of publications “which seemed to bear 
upon human behavior and human relations.” After 
identifying monographic series in the psychological 
sciences published on an international scale since 
the late nineteenth century, this group stated the 
principle of indirect methods of selection in terms 
of that particular study: when a series is edited by 
an authority on the subject, the editor’s selection 
of the monographs assures their relevance and sig- 
nificance to the purpose of the series (Bayne & Bry 
1954). The editors choice is especially important 
in the monographic series of newly developing 
fields, as illustrated by the early psychoanalytic 
monographic series under the editorship of Freud 
(Bry et al. 1953). A collection of serially published 
monographs identifies the pertinent topics, the 
editors responsible for the series, and the authors 
who have been invited to contribute the mono- 
graphs. Their names, in turn, provide a key to other 
pertinent books by the same writers. 

Book reviews have also been used as research 
material for developing an indirect method of se- 
lection (Mental Health . . . ). The selection of 
books reviewed in scientific journals involves sev- 
eral stages. Publishers, authors, and journal editors 
participate in varying degrees in the selection of 
books sent to the journals for review. The editors 
then select the books that are actually to be re- 
viewed and the specialists who are to review them 
(Kinney, Franck, & Bry 1955). The citations of 
book reviews in journals relating to the behavioral 
sciences have been cumulated in a pilot study by 
the Mental Health Book Review Index, a project 
based on that of the Psychoanalytic Collections 
Conference but broadened through the cooperation 
of behavioral scientists and of librarians in leading 
libraries in many parts of the United States. The 
cumulation reveals different patterns in the align- 
ment of reviews. Certain books may be reviewed in 
many journals from different disciplines over a 
period of years. In some instances, the editors of 
the reviewing journals themselves as well as other 
authorities in the field review the same book. This 
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ss of collective evaluation selects significant 
books relevant to the behavioral sciences and can 
thus be used for an indirect method of selection 
based on competent judgments already made 
(Editorial 1961, p. vi; 1962). But the strengths and 
weaknesses of the whole process of book evalua- 
tion across national and disciplinary borders re- 
main to be studied by social science and general 
systems research (Bry & Afflerbach 1964). 

Various indirect methods of selection would have 
to be combined in order to overcome the limitations 
of any single one. An index of selected bibliogra- 
phies of subjects important to the behavioral sci- 
ences would be particularly useful. It should in- 
clude not only the bibliographies that are separately 
published but also those that appear as journal 
articles or parts of books. Contributions made by 
behavioral scientists to a special bibliographic 
system need not themselves be of a bibliographic 
nature. The proceedings of pertinent conferences 
and symposia, for example, may serve as guide- 
posts indicating the direction the literature of the 
behavioral sciences may take in the future. Fest- 
schriften (Mental Health . . . 1963, p. 242) may 
also forecast later developments, when they pro- 
ject a scholar's influence and interests into the 
history of ideas. The position the behavioral sci- 
ences occupy in the total advance of knowledge 
might be traced in broad lines through endowed 
lectures in which leading scientists and scholars 
interpret progress in their respective fields. The 
basic themes of many long-established lectureships 
have religious or humanistic implications, and be- 
havioral scientists invited to deliver such lectures 
appear to use this medium to clarify also the social 
and ethical implications of their scientific work. 
If these and other developments that can con- 
tribute to a bibliographic system for the behavioral 
sciences could be brought into focus, a system 
that can integrate the relevant data would offer a 
basis for a valid selection of the significant 
literature, 

“Sociobibliography.” The behavioral sciences 
and the field of bibliography have other problems 
in common, which could be studied by a new sub- 
discipline—perhaps to be called “gociobibliography” 
—through combining the approaches of social re- 
search with research in bibliography. A few ex- 
amples may suggest the type of problems to which 
sociobibliographic research could be applied. 

An analysis of data about twenty thousand book 
reviews published during the years 1955 to 1961 
in 150 journals—in the English language but inter- 
national in origin—relating to the behavioral sci- 
ences showed that about one-third of the reviews 
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were concentrated in a relatively small number of 
older journals, many of which represented the 
disciplinary tradition, while about two-thirds of 
the reviews were scattered through some 130 jour- 
nals, many of which were recent and reflected newer 
scientific perspectives. The established journals, 
which contained only a portion of the reviews, are 
available in many more libraries and are more 
widely recorded and indexed than the new ones 
(Editorial 1961, pp. iii-v). Sociobibliographic re- 
search could develop methods that would either 
extend the advantages of international biblio- 
graphic and library cooperation to the more recent 
literature of the behavioral sciences or compensate 
for the lack of these advantages through other 
means. 

There is a need for studying the literature and 
bibliography of the behavioral sciences as part of 
the intellectual, social, and cultural history of the 
past hundred years (Bayne & Bry 1954; Journal of 
the History... ). Historical bibliographic data may 
throw light on cultural differences that influenced 
progress in fields relating to the behavioral sci- 
ences. For example, by the 1880s changes in 
psychiatric theory had led, in France and various 
other countries, to a substantial literature on hys- 
teria in men. In spite of Germany's important 
position in psychiatry, scarcely any articles on 
this subject had then been published in that coun- 
try. It appears from pertinent nineteenth-century 
sources that the national self-image had inhibited 
the diagnosis and study of male hysteria in Ger- 
many at that time (Bry & Rifkin 1962). Socio- 
bibliographic research could lead to an under- 
standing of cultural differences that influence 
contemporary developments in the behavioral sci- 
ences. [See KNOWLEDGE, SOCIOLOGY OF.) 

Another contemporary problem belongs in the 
context of culture change. International biblio- 
graphic codes, such as subject headings and classi- 
fication numbers, may continue to reflect the atti- 
tudes and social conditions on which they were 
based, but which have been or are being changed. 
There is an urgent task for sociobibliography to 
analyze obsolete social and behavioral implications 
of bibliographic categories and symbols before the 
programming of computers for library use proceeds 
beyond trial stages (Bry & Afflerbach 1964). The 
presentation of the literature of the social and be- 
havioral sciences should be consistent with the 
content that this literature is intended to com- 
municate. The cultural implications of biblio- 
graphic categories are particularly significant in 
subject areas where attitudes and social change are 
an integral part of the subject under discussion— 
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for example, in the literature on population prob- 
lems, race relations, new nations, or international 
understanding. 

Values and visibility. In a pioneer study, Albert 
and Kluckhohn (1959) offered a retrospective in- 
ventory of values that were the subject of discus- 
sion in the literature they had surveyed, Although 
there is as yet no science of values (Handy & Kurtz 
1964, pp. 131-136), behavioral scientists often 
identify, debate, and clarify the issues involving 
values—philosophical, cultural, social, psycholog- 
ical—that arise in the course of their work. Posi- 
tions taken on such issues are being further clari- 
fied in the course of evaluating the literature of 
the behavioral sciences; so are the values embodied 
in theories and in the concepts that organize the 
facts. 

Since values implicit in the work of behavioral 
scientists and in various schools of thought enter 
into the evaluation, the entire process of evaluation 
is becoming increasingly visible in the literature 
itself. In the pertinent journals, the trend has been 
to give as much information about book reviewers 
as about other contributors, to establish prizes for 
papers and monographs, and to identify those who 
bestow honors, tributes, or awards as fully as those 
who receive them. The evaluating process that 
leads to scholarly recognition should also be visible 
in the bibliographic record. The current standard 
bibliographic presentation, however, includes little 
information that would indicate the scholarly sig- 
nificance of important and influential works. 

A bibliographic system for the behavioral sci- 
ences could begin to make values visible by pro- 
viding a continuous record of the topics in the 
pertinent literature that are explicitly concerned 
with values, Furthermore, it could aim at identify- 
ing the values that are in the process of being 
clarified in the course of assessing the literature, A 
selected bibliography for the behavioral sciences, 
derived from the evaluation made by behavioral 
Scientists, would concentrate on the literature 
marked as significant, It would then provide all 
salient data, especially those relating to values. 
Not only the leading value positions but also the 
Processes of evaluation that govern their impact 
could then be continuously reassessed ( Bry 1962). 


As long as research in any single discipline, de- 
signed to observe, explain, and predict human be- 
havior, could be used for this basic scientific pur- 
Pose only, the literature fitted into the existing 
bibliographic systems; if it did not fit, new disci- 
plines created their own visible bibliographic rec- 
ords, as did psychology and psychoanalysis at the 
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beginning of the twentieth century. There has 
been no such direct correspondence between litera- 
ture and bibliographic presentation in the multi- 
disciplinary behavioral sciences. Since knowledge 
potentially evolving from the behavioral sciences 
might be used to modify human behavior in funda- 
mental ways or help in the solution of the urgent 
problems of mankind, the need for a widely visible 
record of the representative works and values in 
the literature of the behavioral sciences is no 
longer only a bibliographic but also a social issue. 


ILSE Bry 


[See also BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES; KNOWLEDGE, SOCIOL- 
OGY OF.] 
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INFORMATION THEORY 


The concepts and measures of the statistical 
theory of selective information (information theory) 
have become so thoroughly enmeshed with the 
whole of behavioral science that delineation of the 
ekact contribution of the theory is nearly impos- 
sible. The very verbal descriptive fabric of the 
behavioral sciences has become thoroughly inter- 
laced with informational concepts: individuals 
or groups are described as “information sources” 
or “receivers”; skilled performance is described as 
“information processing”; memory is described 
as “information storage”; nerves are described as 
“communication channels”; the patterning of neu- 
ral impulses is described as “information cod- 
ing”; the brain is described as “an informational 
computer,” etc. Indeed, the molecule, the cell, the 
organ, the individual, the group, the organization, 
and the society have all been examined from the 
point of view of a general systems theory which 
focuses upon the information-processing, rather 
than upon the energetic, characteristics of each 
system (J. G. Miller 1955). Perhaps the closest 
analogue to the impact of information theory upon 
psychology is the impact that behaviorism had 
upon psychology, with the subsequent redefinition 
of psychology as the science of behavior. In both 
cases questions of definition have replaced ques- 
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tions of possible relevance. [See SYSTEMS ANAL- 
ysis, article on GENERAL SYSTEMS THEORY.) 

Information theory is a formal mathematical 
theory, a branch of the theory of probability. As 
such, the theory is self-contained; it does not re- 
quire verification by experiment (Frick 1959). 
Yet, formal theories often have profound influence 
as conceptual models and as models for experi- 
ment. The theory is indelibly flavored by the con- 
text of electrical communications and control in 
which it was developed. Cherry (11957) 1961, pp. 
30-65) has charted the development of the theory 
within the field of communications. The genesis 
of the modern theory of statistical communications 
is due primarily to Hartley (1928). Building upon 
earlier work, by Nyquist and Küpfmüller, Hartley 
showed that in order to transmit a given amount 
of information a communication channel must 
undergo an exchange between its duration and its 
bandwidth, or frequency range. With a narrower 
frequency range, the communication channel must 
be available for a longer duration to transmit a 
given amount of information. Information was 
identified with a arbitrary selection of symbols 
from a set of defined symbols. The measure of in- 
formation was defined in terms of the logarithm 
of the number of equally likely symbols available 
for communication. The essence of the idea is that 
information is measured in terms of what could 
have been communicated under a defined set of 
circumstances rather than in terms of what actu- 
ally is communicated at a particular moment. The 
definition is sufficiently broad to provide a general 
framework for the specification of a wide class of 
communication systems. Following Hartley, nu- 
merous distinguished contributions were made 
throughout the world. These included the contribu- 
tion by R. A. Fisher in characterizing the efficiency 
and sufficiency of statistics and that of D. Gabor, 
who introduced the concept of the logan as the 
elementary unit of information. It was the con- 
tributions of Shannon (1948) and of Wiener 
(1948), however, which provided the intellectual 
synthesis that marked the birth of modern informa- 
tion theory. [See CYBERNETICS and the biography 
of WIENER; see also Frick 1959.] 

Shannon provides a scheme for a general com- 
munication system. 


It consists of essentially five parts: 1, An informa- 
tion source which produces a message or a sequence 
of messages to be communicated to the receiving ter- 
minal. . . . 2. A transmitter which operates on the 
message in some way to produce a signal suitable for 
transmission over the channel. . 3. The channel is 
merely the medium used to transmit the signal from 
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transmitter to receiver. ... During transmission, or at 
one of the terminals, the signal may be perturbed by 
noise. . . . 4. The receiver ordinarily performs the in- 
verse operation of that done by the transmitter, recon- 
structing the message from the signal. 5. The 
destination is the person (or thing) for whom the 
message is intended. ([1948] 1962, pp. 4-6) 


This description, while initially directed toward 
electrical communication systems, is sufficiently 
general to use in the consideration of a wide class 
of information systems. 

The measure of information. The essential 
idea of the Shannon—Wiener mathematical theory 
of communication is that communication is a sta- 
tistical process which can be described only in 
probabilistic terms. When it is possible to predict 
completely each message out of a source of possible 
messages, by definition no information will be 
conveyed by the message. When any one message 
is as probable as any other possible message, maxi- 
mum information will be conveyed by the message. 
From this point of view, the information of any 
message is associated with the reduction in the 
range of possible selections by the receiver of any 
message, i.e., with the reduction of the receiver's 
uncertainty, Uncertainty, choice, information, sur- 
prise value, and range of selections, therefore, all 
become intimately related concepts. The meaning, 
reasonableness, and personal importance of the 
message, however, are not considered within this 
approach to communications. The concern of the 
theory is to provide a measure of the amount of 
information for any selection or choice from de- 
fined sources of information. 

The measure of the amount of information as- 
sociated with a given selection can be arbitrarily 
defined as the logarithm of the number of equally 
likely alternatives. The measure can also be rigor- 
ously derived by initially defining a set of conditions 
which it must satisfy. Shannon employed the latter 
procedure, and the interested reader is referred to 
the original article (1948) for the statement of 
the conditions. Luce (1960) has also listed a set 
of necessary conditions which lead to the same 
result. The conditions are (a) independence of 
irrelevant alternatives—the amount of information 
transmitted by the selection of any item from a 
defined set of items shall be a real number which 
depends only upon the probability of that item, 
p(i), and not upon the probability distribution of 
the other items; ( b) continuity—the measure of 
information shall be a continuous (in the mathe- 
matical sense) function of p(i); (e) additivity— 
if two independent selections, i and j, with prob- 


abilities p(i) and p(j), are made, the amount of 
information transmitted in the joint selection of 
(i,j) shall be a simple sum of the information 
transmitted by each of the selections; and (d) 
scale—one unit of information is associated with a 
binary selection between two equally likely alterna- 
tives; the unit is called the bit. The only measure 
which satisfies all of these conditions for any sym- 
bol i is the negative logarithm (to the base 2) of 
the probability of i, p(i). And, over the ensemble 
of possible items, the average information of the 
ensemble is the average weighted logarithmic 
measure, H, or 


H=- Ý pCi) log: pci). 


The H measure has a number of important prop- 
erties. First, H > O; it is 0 if, and only if, the 
probability of a single i equals 1, while the prob- 
ability of the remaining (n - 1)i is equal to 0; 
otherwise H is greater than 0, Information is as- 
sociated with any ensemble of items whenever 
there is uncertainty about which item will be pre- 
sented. Second, H is maximum when all of the 
items are equally probable. If there are n possible 
items, the uncertainty associated with the set of 
items is maximum when p(i) = 1/n. Third, H is 
maximum if all items occur independently of each 
other. If the occurrence of one item is related to 
the occurrence of another, the average information 
is reduced by the extent of that relatedness. This 
property is extremely important for the behavioral 
sciences, since the information measure provides 
a measure of the degree of relatedness between 
items in a set of possible items. The ratio of the 
uncertainty of a source to the maximum possible 
uncertainty with the same set of symbols is a 
measure of the relative transmitting efficiency of 
the source; Shannon has termed this the relative 
entropy of the source. And 1 minus the relative 
entropy has been defined as the redundancy of the 
source. Fourth, it is possible to encode a long se- 
quence of items so that, on the average, H binary 
units per item are required to specify the sequence, 
even though more than H binary units per item 
are required to specify a short sequence. This prop- 
erty, called the encoding property, has recently 
become extremely important for electrical com- 
munications but has not been much exploited by 
the behavioral sciences. 

History. Although Hartley’s development of the 
theory provided both the essential definition of in- 
formation and a measure for its description, it went 
little noticed in the behavioral sciences. The his- 


torian of science will probably note that the be- 
havioral sciences were not ready for the idea, nor, 
for that matter, was communications engineering 
fully ready. Shannon’s development, on the other 
hand, was enthusiastically grasped very early by a 
handful of psychologists, primarily those associated 
with the Psycho-Acoustics Laboratory at Harvard 
University. 

George A. Miller, in a personal communication 
to the author of this article in January 1964, has 
described the intellectual ferment associated with 
the early developments. Noteworthy is Miller's 
comment that “had the group not been actively 
interested in other related ideas from the com- 
munication engineers, the occurrence of Shannon's 
paper probably would have gone unnoticed by the 
group.” The initial enthusiasm was stirred by the 
realization that Shannon had provided a tool for 
describing discrete events that at the same time 
was compatible with the continuous Fourier analy- 
sis of communication systems, with which the 
group was already acquainted. 

Dahling has provided a valuable bibliographic 
survey of the early spread of concepts of the theory 
of selective information through a number of fields, 
ranging from telecommunication to journalism. In- 
formation theory provides an interesting case study 
for the diffusion of ideas in modern science, be- 
cause of its great impact and its relative recency. 
From his analysis Dahling concluded that “the idea 
was drawn from a flurry of current related activity 
and, as the idea developed, it gained impetus and 
speed of adoption from the same surrounding ac- 
tivity that gave rise to it” and that “the adoption 
of the theory was speeded by a clearly apparent 
need for such a theory” (1962, p. 121). Moreover, 
“because the idea dealt with matters of common 
interest, it was able to spread more rapidly between 
disciplines” (p. 126). The idea “spread to other 
disciplines in proportion to its congeniality with 
their methods” and “to its analogic and suggestive 
value” (p. 132). Experimental psychologists work- 
ing in communication problems and trained in the 
mathematics of communication engineering be- 
came logical carriers of the theory to the behavioral 
sciences. The introduction of information concepts 
to psychology was made by several routes. A num- 
ber of excellent summaries are available that trace 
this development within experimental psychology: 
Attneave (1959), Garner (1962), Luce (1960), 
G. A. Miller (1956), and Quastler (1955). Here we 
shall briefly summarize a few of the salient avenues 
of entry into the field of experimental psychology, 
although parallel developments can doubtlessly be 
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cited in any of the behavioral sciences. Thus, the 
balance of this review is a highly selective examina- 
tion of the role of information theory in the social 
sciences. It is not a general review. 

Organization of behavior sequences. The in- 
formation measure was introduced to psychology 
in a now classic paper by Miller and Frick (1949). 
Their primary concern was the description of se- 
quences of discrete responses. Their aim was two- 
fold: the development of a stochastic model of be- 
haviorial sequences and the development of a 
quantitative measure of the organization of the se- 
quences, The Markov model, employed by Shannon, 
served as their descriptive model for the generation 
of response sequences; the information measure 
served as their measure of the degree of organiza- 
tion of the sequences [see MARKOV CHAINS]. 

For illustrative purposes response sequences of 
rats and of young girls, provided earlier in a mul- 
tiple-choice experiment by Hamilton, were analyzed. 
An index of response stereotypy was identified as 
1.0 minus the ratio of the obtained uncertainty, 
relative to maximum possible uncertainty. Thus, 
the measure of the stereotypy of response sequences 
is formally identical with the measure of relative 
redundancy of communication sources. For ex- 
ample, two responses, left and right, are defined 
as the class of responses available for observation 
of a rat in a given experimental situation. If the 
sequence of the rat’s responses were perfectly pre- 
dictable (e.g., were all left responses or a left-right 
alternation sequence), there would be 0 uncertainty 
in specifying successive responses. Thus, an index 
of response stereotypy of 1 would be obtained. 
Conversely, if the rat responded left and right 
equally often and if the sequence of responses was 
unpredictable, there would be maximum uncer- 
tainty in specifying successive responses. An index 
of response stereotypy of 0 would be obtained. In 
Hamilton’s data identical indexes of response 
stereotypy were obtained for both girls and rats 
when the distributions of single-response choices 
were examined and when the distributions of pairs 
of successive choices were examined. The responses 
of girls became differentiated from those of the rats 
only when sequences of three successive choices 
were analyzed. In pointing out the importance of 
the higher-order statistical structure of response 
sequences and in providing an objective measure 
of its patterning, Miller and Frick laid the ground- 
work for the mathematical modeling of complex 
response sequences. [See RESPONSE SETS.] 

Language. The statistical analysis of language 
represents a special application of the analysis 
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of response sequences. Indeed, interest in crypto- 
graphic secrecy systems profoundly shaped the di- 
rection of Shannon's development of information 
theory. The English alphabet is potentially capable 
of producing many more different messages than 
it actually does. In practice certain letters are em- 
ployed more frequently than others, e.g., ¢ relative 
to z; and certain sequences occur more frequently 
than others, e.g., th relative to ht. Shannon (1951) 
measured the relative redundancy of English and 
obtained a lower bound of about 50 per cent and 
an upper bound of about 75 per cent redundancy 
relative to a random distribution of letters. A re- 
lated observation is that English text may be nearly 
completely reconstructed when as much as 50 per 
cent of the text has been deleted (Shannon 1951; 
Chapanis 1954). Furthermore, in most communi- 
cations environments the range of possible com- 
munications is strongly restricted by situational 
factors. In tower-pilot communications at air force 
bases (e. g., Fritz & Grier 1955; Frick & Sumby 
1952), it was demonstrated that the over-all re- 
dundancy may approach 95 per cent, again relative 
to a random distribution of letters. As a result of 
Shannon's work and, especially, its popularization 
by Miller, nonlinguists became willing to tackle 
the intricacies of language as a complex series of 
response sequences, amenable to measurement 
and quantitative specification. [See Linguistics.) 

A related development of information concepts 
in psychology was the demonstration of the im- 
portant role of informational factors in the percep- 
tion of speech (G. A. Miller 1951). For example, 
the intelligibility of words heard against a noise 
background is a critical function of the size of the 
test vocabulary (Miller et al. 1951), i.e., a critical 
function of stimulus information. A given word 
might be perceived nearly perfectly when it is 
embedded within a small vocabulary of possible 
words but might be perceived correctly only rarely 
when it is embedded within a large vocabulary of 
possible words. This result is reasonable if informa- 
tion is associated with what could have been pre- 
sented, rather than in terms of what actually is 
presented. 

A number of different investigators have found 
the Miller, Heise, and Lichten data to be a rich 
Source for testing theories of choice behavior. For 
example, Garner ( 1962) has demonstrated that 
these data are consistent with the assumption that 
under a given signal-to-noise ratio different vocab- 
ularies may transmit the same information. Stated 
differently, a large vocabulary coupled with a high 
error rate may yield nearly the same amount of 


information as that transmitted by a small vocabu- 
lary and a low error rate. [See PERCEPTION, article 
On SPEECH PERCEPTION.) 

Identification experiments. Another way that 
information concepts have been introduced to psy- 
chology is by the quantitative description, in 
informational terms, of the identification experi- 
ment (Garner & Hake 1951). In the identification 
experiment, one of n possible stimuli is presented 
to the subject, whose task is to identify which one 
of the n stimuli was presented. For example, the 
instruments of a symphony orchestra are defined 
as the class of objects for study, and one of the 
instruments is sounded at random. The listener is 
instructed to indicate which instrument of the de- 
fined set was sounded. When the stimuli are well 
ordered and associated with a common unit of 
measurement—weight, length, duration, frequency, 
etc. identification performance may readily be de- 
scribed in terms of conventional statistical meas- 
ures, e.g., the average error, When the stimuli are 
not well ordered, as in the case of the symphonic 
instruments or a series of photographs depicting 
various emotional moods, identification perform- 
ance cannot readily be described in terms of such 
conventional statistical measures. The transmitted- 
information measure is ideally suited to be an 
appropriate nonmetric measure of relatedness be- 
tween stimuli and responses. In addition, a vexing 
methodological problem is associated with the 
identification experiment for ordered stimuli. The 
identification experiment attempts to answer a 
straightforward question: how many stimuli can 
be correctly identified? The answer to the question, 
furnished by a given body of data, depends upon 
what criterion for errors is adopted. If a small 
average error is permitted, the same body of data 
will admit a larger number of distinguishable 
stimuli than if a large average error is permitted. 

A resolution to this problem is suggested by Hake 
and Garner (1951), who demonstrated that while 
the proportion of errors is greater in locating a 
point at one of 50 possible positions than at one 
of ten positions, the amount of transmitted infor- 
mation for ten possible positions is about equal to 
that for 50 possible positions. In turn, the amount 
of transmitted information specifies an equivalent 
number of perfectly identified categories. 

A concentrated flurry of experimental activity 
demonstrated limited transmitted-informational 
capabilities with a wide variety of stimulus vari- 
ables. Although the categorical measure of informa- 
tion was better matched to nonmetric variables, 
most of the initial studies took place with well- 


defined stimulus variables upon continuous scales, 
e.g., length of line, direction, sound frequency, etc. 
The only apparent advantage of the information 
measure to these studies was that a single measure 
of performance could be employed across a wide 
set of variables. The historian will probably judge 
that many experimental psychologists had previ- 
ously steered clear of variables with weak metric 
properties and, as 2 result, were unable to ap- 
ate immediately the full potential of the in- 
formational technique for nonmetric variables. In 
any event, the number of identifiable stimulus 
components associated with any single stimulus 
variable was found to be disappointingly small— 
from less than four to about ten stimuli. However, 
ters quickly discovered that a large num- 
ber of identifiable stimulus components could be 
achieved by employing a large number of different 
stimulus variables, as long as the number of com- 
ponents per variable was kept reasonably small. 
(This story is told in G. A. Miller 1956, by means 
of the engaging title “The Magical Number Seven, 
Plus or Minus Two”; and in Garner 1962.) 
Response speed and skilled tasks. An area of 
active experimental interest is the relation between 
the speed of response and the informational char- 
acteristics of skilled tasks. Hick (1952) sparked 
interest in this area with his demonstration that 
reaction time was linearly related to the logarithm 
of the number of possible alternatives available to 
the subject. Further, he suggested that a measure 
of the rate of information transmitted, in terms of 
the reciprocal of the slope of the empirical function 
relating reaction time to stimulus information, 
might be achieved from a discrete-trials reaction- 
time experiment. This transformation provides an 
estimate of the rate of information transmission in 
humans as about five to seven bits per second 
(Bricker 1955). More recent findings, however, 
have shown that with highly overlearned tasks, 
such as the reading of numerals, there is little 
change in reaction time as a function of the informa- 
tion of the task (Mowbray & Rhoades 1959; Leonard 
1959). In this circumstance, identification of the 
rate of information transmission with the reciprocal 
of the slope of the reaction-time functions would 
lead to the unreasonable conclusion that there is 
an infinitely high rate of information transmission. 
The rate of information transmitted by the human 
receiver has been measured directly, in a variety 
of tasks, by a number of investigators. (This work 
is summarized in Quastler 1955, pp. 305-359.) In 
highly overlearned tasks there is an upper limit 
of about 35 bits per second, which is jointly a func- 
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tion of the highest effective speed, the highest 
effective range of alternatives, and the highest ef- 
fective transmission rate (ibid., p. 345). For most 
tasks, man’s information-transmission rate is far 
lower than 35 bits per second. Electronic channels 
of communication, by contrast, have capabilities of 
millions or billions of bits per second. Clearly, 
man’s forte is not the rate at which he can process 
information. When one examines certain structural 
features of information processing, however, the 
disparity between man and machine is narrowed. 
The largest and most elaborate of computers can- 
not yet perform many pattern-recognition tasks 
routinely performed by children. However, the 
rapid development of sophisticated computer pro- 
grams may radically alter this situation. As Garner 
suggests, we shall need to devote more emphasis to 
the structural, as distinguished from the metric, 
characteristics of information if we are to under- 
stand human information processing. [See LEARN- 
ING, article on ACQUISITION OF SKILL; REACTION 
TIME.) 

Structure of information. The structural exam- 
ination of information is based upon a multivariate 
extension of Shannon's analysis by McGill (1954; 
1955) and by Garner and McGill (1956). This 
work is summarized by Garner (1962). Garner has 
demonstrated the power of a multivariate informa- 
tion analysis for dissecting the information-relevant 
features of complex information sources. In this 
development, formulas associated with multiple cor- 
relation and with the analysis of variance find their 
direct counterparts within multivariate information 
analysis. Multivariate information analysis thus 
achieves the status of a general statistical tool for 
categorical materials, regardless of the appropriate- 
ness of the specific conceptualization of behavior 
in the terms of source, channel, noise, receiver, 
designation, etc. Furthermore, the efficiency of ex- 
perimental design may be evaluated from the point 
of view of multivariate informational analysis. [See 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS; See also McGill 1955.] 

Garner's approach to a structural analysis of an 
information source rests on the distinction between 
internal structure, the relations between variables 
composing a set of stimuli, and external structure, 
the relations between stimuli and responses. This 
distinction is perhaps clarified by referring to 
Figure 1. A total ensemble of 16 possible stimulus 
patterns results from the binary coding of four 
variables: figure shape (circle or triangle), dot 
location (above or below), gap location (right or 
left), and number of internal lines (one or two). 
Thus, the 16 possible patterns have a potential 
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Exomples of two subsets (A and J) are shown. The subset label (A 
or J) was omitted when the patterns were presented to subjects. 


Figure 1 — An ensemble of 16 possible patterns con- 
sisting of four binary-coded variables 
Source: From Whitman & Garner 1963. 


information transmission of four bits per pattern. 
Let us now arbitrarily select a subset of eight of 
the possible 16 patterns. Such a subset has a 
potential information transmission of only three 
bits per pattern. According to Garner, the one bit 
lost in terms of external structure can appear in 
the form of internal structure. In the eight patterns 
of subset A of Figure 1, internal structure is repre- 
sented by a simple contingency between figure 
shape and gap location (right gap with circles; 
left gap with triangles). In the eight patterns of 
subset J, internal structure is represented by a 
four-variable interaction among the variables, In 
these terms, subsets A and J represent the same 
amount of external structure and the same amount 
of internal structure but differ in the form of their 
internal structure. As a result of the differences in 
form of internal Structure, the identification, from 
the 16 possible patterns, of the eight patterns of 
subset A is substantially superior to the identifica- 
tion of the eight patterns of subset J. The free recall 
of subsets with simple internal structure is also 
superior to that of subsets with complex internal 
structure (Whitman & Garner 1962). In the opinion 
of the author of this article, an extension of this 
method of structural analysis might reasonably be 
expected to provide a tool for the experimental 
assault upon qualitative differences in information. 
[For further discussion of structural analysis, see 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS, article on 


SYSTEMS.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


The close relationship between information 
theory and psychology can be best summarized by 
the concluding remarks of the 1954 Conference 
on Information Theory in Psychology, organized by 
Henry Quastler. Although more than a decade has 
intervened, the remarks are nonetheless appro- 
priate today, 


There is something frustrating and elusive about in- 
formation theory. At first glance, it seems to be the 
answer to one's problems, whatever these problems 
may be. At second glance it turns out that it doesn't 
work out as smoothly or as easily as anticipated. Such 
disappointments, together with some instances of un- 
doubtedly ill-advised use, have caused a certain 
amount of irritation. So nowadays one is not safe in 
using information theory without loudly proclaiming 
that he knows what he is doing and that he is quite 
aware that this method is not going to alleviate all 
worries. Even then, he is bound to get his quota of 
stern warnings against unfounded assumptions he has 
allegedly made. 

It seems that these warnings have reached a point 
of diminishing returns, Most of us who still use in- 
formation theory are quite aware of the fact that this 
method is difficult, full of pitfalls, and definitely lim- 
ited. We are hopeful, of course—nobody would work 
in a difficult field without expecting results—but al- 
ways ready for a sober evaluation of the domain of 
our method, 

It has become very clear that information theory is 
one thing, information measures another. The two 
are historically linked, but can very well be disasso- 
ciated. Information theory is defined by concepts and 
problems. It deals in a very particular way with 
amounts of variation, and with operations which have 
effect on such amounts. Information theory needs 
some measure of variation—but it doesn’t have to be 
H; neither is the applicability of H and related meas- 
ures restricted to information theory, (Quastler 1955, 
pp. 2-3) 


Although a biophysicist by training, Quastler was 
acutely sensitive to psychological problems, as 
witnessed by the perspective of the quotation cited 
above. His death was a serious setback to the 
further definition of the role of information theory 
within psychology. 

The historian of psychology will undoubtedly 
note the evangelistic endeavors in the early 1950s 
to remake psychology in the image of information 
theory. He will also note the flickering of that 
evangelical spirit as the concepts became more 
and more absorbed into the fabric of psychology. 
It is this author's guess that future historians will 
note that the development of information theory 
within psychology followed Garner's lead in high- 


lighting the structural, rather than the metric, 
features of information measurement. 


IRWIN POLLACK 


[Other relevant material may be found in CYBER- 
NETICS; MATHEMATICS; MODELS, MATHEMATICAL; 
PROBABILITY; SIMULATION; and in the biography of 
WIENER.] 
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INHERITANCE TAXES 
See TAXATION, article on DEATH AND GIFT TAXES. 


INITIATION 
See RITUAL and the biography of GENNEP. 


INNIS, HAROLD ADAMS 


Harold Innis (1894-1952) was a Canadian 
economic historian whose study of history became 
the basis for new insights into the nature of eco- 
nomic society and of the social process, Writing a 
sketch of Canadian economic history as an intro- 
ductory chapter to his doctoral thesis, A History of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway (1923), Innis became 
aware of the paucity of the materials for such a 
history and the poverty of the concepts so far 
employed, With vast industry he devoted himself 
to the accumulation of the materials. Not content 
with books and documents, he traveled all over 
Canada to get the feel of the economic life about 
which he wrote. (Typical of such activity was his 
toilsome and dangerous journey down the Macken- 
zie River in 1924.) 

Innis’ industry was matched by his imagination: 
his contribution to the materials was less important 
than his development of a new concept, a new 
approach. The key was the “staple product,” to- 
gether with the recognition that Canadian eco- 
nomic development had to be seen as an extension 
of European economic history, or, in this century, 
an extension of the economic history of the United 
States. C. R. Fay in his article “The Toronto 
School of Economic History” said of Innis’ focus 
on the character of the staple product that “the 
emphasis is on the commodity itself: its signifi- 
cance for policy; the tying in of one activity with 
another; the way in which a basic commodity sets 
the general pace, creates new activities and is itself 
strengthened and perhaps dethroned by its own 
creation” (1934, p. 171). Pursuing the staple 
product approach, Innis published The Fur Trade 
in Canada (1930), Settlement and the Mining 
Frontier (1936), The Cod Fisheries (1940). 

Newsprint was to have been the next staple to 
be studied; but he became more interested in the 
newspaper than in newsprint, and more interested 
in the communication of ideas than in the trade in 
commodities. Empire and Communications (1950), 
the substance of his Beit Lectures delivered at Ox- 
ford in 1948, was the first full-dress presentation 
of his work on communication. There followed two 
volumes of essays, The Bias of Communication 
(1951) and Changing Concepts of Time (1952), 


but his magnum opus was incomplete when he 
died. His interest in communication was stimulated 
by reading the works of Arnold Toynbee, Oswald 
Spengler, and A. L. Kroeber and by discussions with 
his colleague Charles Cochrane, author of Chris- 
tianity and Classical Culture, published in 1940. 
Further stimulation came through the contempla- 
tion of the similarity of the problems of govern- 
ment, communication, and maintenance of indi- 
vidual initiative in the Northwest Company and 
the Roman Empire. 

Education. Innis was born on a farm near 
Woodstock, Ontario, and received his schooling 
in a one-room public school near Norwich, then at 
Otterville High School, Woodstock Collegiate Insti- 
tute, McMaster University, and, after a period of 
active service in France in the course of which he 
was severely wounded, at the University of Chi- 
cago. At Chicago he was a pupil of John Bates 
Clark, Frank H. Knight, Harry A. Millis, Harold 
G. Moulton, and Jacob Viner; his thesis was written 
under the direction of Chester Wright; and he was 
heavily influenced by the writings of Thorstein 
Veblen. 

Professional career. In 1920 he joined the staff 
of the department of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he served until his death; 
in 1937 he had become head of the department 
and in 1947, dean of the school of graduate studies. 
His influence in the Canadian world of scholarship 
was very great. He gave encouragement and sup- 
port to his colleagues across the country, and he 
knew them all through his travels, Recognizing the 
importance of organization, he played a key role 
in reactivating the Canadian Political Science As- 
sociation in 1929 and in founding its journal, The 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, in 1935. He assisted in planning the “Cana- 
dian Frontiers of Settlement” series edited by W. A. 
Mackintosh, to which he contributed the volume 
on mining; and he played a major role as Canadian 
editor of the series on Relations of Canada and the 
United States, edited by J. T. Shotwell. He was one 
of three who took the lead in establishing the 
Canadian Social Science Research Council in 1940, 
and he helped his colleagues in the humanities to 
establish a similar council in 1944. Colleagues who 
had come under his influence and pupils who had 
worked under him as undergraduates or as gradu- 
ate students came to permeate Canadian universi- 
ties. Recognition of his leadership is evidenced by 
his election as president of the Canadian Political 
Science Association in 1937 and president of the 
Royal Society of Canada in 1946, That his influ- 
ence was felt beyond the bounds of Canada is in- 


dicated by his election as president of the Economic 
History Association in 1942 and president of the 
American Economic Association in 1951. 
Government service. Innis distrusted govern- 
ments but served on three royal commissions: the 
Nova Scotia Royal Commission of Economic In- 
quiry, 1934; the Manitoba Royal Commission on 
Adult Education, 1946; and the Dominion Royal 
Commission on Transportation, 1948-1950. While 
his direct participation in the making of public 
policy was limited, he was deeply concerned and 
not without influence. But he was suspicious of 
scholars who play too large a part in public 
affairs; he was worried lest they lose their inde- 
pendence and their habit of continued questioning. 
He was worried by their undue concern with the 
present, for his own concern was not with months 
and years but generations; and he was worried by 
their readiness to grasp at solutions, for he believed 
that an economist who is certain of the solution of 
any problem is certain to be wrong. Finally, he 
found their solutions generally involved planning 
and regimentation. Perhaps it was his Baptist up- 
bringing that left the agnostic Innis with a residue 
of tough individualism and a strong distrust of the 
state, Or was it perhaps the austere life of the 
farm? 
V. W. BLADEN 
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INNOVATION 


Innovation is here defined as the process by 
which new products and techniques are introduced 
into the economic system. Successful innovation 
results in the capability of doing something that 
could not be done before, or at least not so well, or 
so economically. In Schumpeter’s terms (1912), 
innovation results in the establishment of a new 
production function—a change in the set of pos- 
sibilities that defines what can be produced and 
how. 

In economic theory a sharp conceptual line is 
drawn between changes in the quantity of capital 
or labor used with already known techniques and 
practices, and changes to new ways of using capital 
and labor. Of course, changes in the inputs of the 
various factors of production, for example, in- 
creases in the amount of capital per worker, gen- 
erally involve some changes in technique used, if 
not the utilization of a previously unknown way of 
doing things. Cutting with a power saw is not 
exactly the same process as cutting with a hand- 
saw. Changes from one well-established technique 
to another that are the routine and obvious con- 
sequence of changing factor supplies or costs (such 
as switching from a coal furnace to a gas furnace 
because of lowered gas prices, or installing a long- 
available automatic machine in response to rising 
labor costs) would not be considered innovations. 
By contrast, the discovery and use of a new energy 
source, or design and use of a machine based on 
a new principle would be innovations, since they 
result in the establishment of a new capability. 

However, it obviously is impossible to draw a 
fine line between changes in technique that are 
innovations and those that are not. Many of the 
changes in technique stimulated by the steadily 
rising cost of labor relative to capital that we have 
experienced in the United States for at least the 
past century have involved changes to ways of 
doing things quite different from those used before. 
The saving of labor often has required the design- 
ing of new machinery. While the degree to which 
the change in design or technique was more or 
less routine has varied from case to case, the design 
or use of anything that has not been produced or 
applied before is at least slightly risky and requires 
some imagination. Generally the term “innovation” 
is reserved to denote a change which reguires a 
significant amount of imagination, represents a 
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relatively sharp break with established ways of 
doing things, and thus essentially creates a new 
capability. But these qualifiers are not precise. In- 
novation clearly is a matter of degree. 


Factors determining rate and direction 


Invention and innovation. It is useful to dis- 
tinguish between the conception of a new product 
or means of production and the practical imple- 
mentation of that conception; in much of the 
economic literature the term “innovation” is re- 
served for the second of these two stages (see 
Ruttan 1959). In this article we shall view the 
process of innovation more broadly as involving the 
invention and development of new products and 
processes as well as their introduction to the econ- 
omy. However, even defining innovation narrowly, 
analysis of the determinants of innovation must 
take invention into consideration. 

Schumpeter has stressed that often innovation 
can occur without the presence of anything that 
we would identify as a technical invention. Thus, 
the opening up and utilization of a new source of 
raw materials is an innovation; it introduces a new 
capability to the economic system. This is so 
whether it is the. result of an invention that en- 
abled a previously uneconomic ore source to be 
tapped economically or of the initiative of an imag- 
inative entrepreneur who seized a long-available 
opportunity that others had neglected. Further, 
even when a new conception is involved, the under- 
lying invention need not be technical in the sense 
of a product or machine; rather it may be a new 
managerial concept (like statistical quality control 
or time—motion analysis) or an organizational con- 
cept (like the self-service supermarket). However, 
innovations based on technological advances have 
constituted a very large share of the innovations 
we have experienced, and the rate and direction of 
innovation obviously is affected by the rate and di- 
rection of the invention and development of tech- 
nically new products and processes. 

Social scientists have only begun to understand 
the determinants of technical invention, but it is 
clear that at least two variables play an important 
role in influencing what kinds of inventions are 
made: the state of technical knowledge and the 
perceived payoffs from successful inventions in dif- 
ferent fields (see Nelson 1959), 

In recent years there has been a tendency to 
view technical knowledge and formal scientific 
knowledge as being inseparable; certainly such in- 
ventions as the transistor and nylon were in large 
part the result of closely preceding scientific re- 
search and probably would have been impossible 


without the knowledge provided by modern sci- 
ence. However, it is clear that a large number of 
inventions have not been dependent for their con- 
ception and successful development upon closely 
preceding advances in formal science (Schmookler 
1962; Gilfillan 1935). Thus, while the design of 
the gas refrigerator rests on the principle that ex- 
panding gases absorb heat, this was known long 
before the refrigerator was developed; and the de- 
velopment of the automatic cotton picker seems to 
have required no scientific concepts or data that 
were not known more than a century ago. It also 
appears that even when a particular design is 
closely dependent on recent advances in science, 
there often is an alternative design not resting on 
these advances that would accomplish roughly the 
same objective. Thus, while there certainly are 
exceptions, the role of formal science in influencing 
efforts to invent new products and processes seems 
to be more that of a reference book used to find 
solutions to problems than that of a spur to specific 
inventive efforts. 

On the other hand, the data suggest that per- 
ceived needs have a strong effect on the kinds of 
problems focused on by inventors and organiza- 
tions engaged in inventing. In particular, as the 
size of an industry grows relative to other indus- 
tries, and as the amount of new equipment pur- 
chased by that industry increases, inventors appear 
to be drawn by the expanding opportunities and 
potential payoffs to work on problems related to 
that industry (Schmookler 1962). Less clearly, it 
also appears that changes in the relative scarcity 
of different factors tend to stimulate inventors to 
try to economize on the more scarce factor (Habak- 
kuk 1962). Changes in both relative size of indus- 
tries and relative scarcity of factors seem to stimu- 
late reasonably rapid inventive response. Thus, as 
a first approximation, it seems fruitful to view con- 
ditions of perceived return as determining what 
problems inventors try to solve. and the state of 
scientific and other technical knowledge as de- 
termining how they go about solving them. 

In recent years a growing share of the patented 
inventions made in the United States has been 
made in corporate R & D laboratories; the relative 
role of the private, free-lance inventor clearly is 
much smaller today than in 1900. However, despite 
many predictions to the contrary, many of the most 
significant technical inventions still come from 
private inventors or small companies, although this 
differs from field to field (see Jewkes et al. 1958; 
Schmookler 1959). 

From invention to first practical use. Inven- 
tions, of course, have no impact upon the economic 


system unless they are brought into practice. The 
stock of unexploited inventions is one part of the 
set of possibilities for innovation open to potential 
entrepreneurs—individuals who are in a position 
to try to introduce something new to the economic 
system [see ENTREPRENEURSHIP]. 

It is sometimes convenient to conceive of the 
decision to try to introduce a new product or apply 
a new process as essentially occurring after the 
technical development is complete; this is the 
primary reason for the sharp conceptual distinction 
between invention and innovation that occurs in 
some of the literature. However, the use of the 
corporate R & D laboratory suggests that today at 
least (and probably a century ago also) a large 
part of the development work on a process or prod- 
uct (if not the original conception) occurs within 
the firm which subsequently tries to rise or market 
it (see the case studies in Jewkes et al. 1958). 
Further, it is clear that the early versions of new 
products and processes often have serious technical 
difficulties. Generally a considerable amount of 
development work remains to be done after a prod- 
uct or process is first introduced. The studies of 
learning curves by Hirsch (1952) bring this out 
clearly. Thus, in most cases development and in- 
novation are tightly linked decisions, and the image 
of the entrepreneur as the chooser among an auton- 
omously supplied set of complete, unexploited in- 
ventions is misleading. 

Of course the fact that something has been in- 
vented does not mean that it will be, or should be, 
applied, even if all the technical development is 
complete. Whether it is, or should be, depends on 
how well it stands up in competition with existing 
products and processes, at existing conditions of 
supply and demand. The use of atomic energy for 
the production of power is economic in parts of 
Europe where the demand for power is great and 
the costs of mineral fuels are high, but not, at 
present, in the United States. And, when demand 
is not expanding, it is not economic to introduce a 
new process that requires new equipment until the 
old equipment has deteriorated to the point where 
the total costs (including the costs of buying the 
new equipment) of the new process are less than 
the variable costs of using the old. Thus, the time 
to bring even a potentially economic invention into 
use depends strongly on economic conditions, and 
very often there is a considerable lag between in- 
vention and first practical use (see Gilfillan 1935). 

At the present time it is not clear what is the 
effect of market structure—the average size of 
firms and the degree of competition—upon the 
speed with which firms respond to new technical 
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possibilities (for a theoretical discussion see Fellner 
1951; Schmookler 1959). Mansfield's studies (1963) 
suggest that large firms tend to be the innovative 
leaders when the innovations are expensive to 
adopt and require large-scale operations to be eco- 
nomic, but perhaps not otherwise. 

From early use to general use. Just as there is 
a lag between invention and first use, there also is a 
lag between early use and widespread use. If new 
productive capacity is required, it takes time for it 
to be expanded and labor hired. If the product 
replaces older products, it takes time for the older 
products to depreciate to the point where a switch- 
over is economic. And, most important, it takes 
time for the potential consumers to learn about 
and appreciate the merits of the innovation. 

Several studies have shown that the growth path 
of a new product or process can be approximated 
by a logistic curve: the growth is slow at first, then 
becomes quite rapid, and finally slows down as 
market equilibrium is reached (see Rogers 1962). 
Griliches (1957) and Mansfield (1961) have found 
that the speed with which equilibrium is reached 
is a function of the advantages of the new product 
over the old and the cost of purchasing it. Many 
sociological studies have identified other variables 
that determine the speed of diffusion and have 
begun to come to grips with the decision mech- 
anisms involved [for a review of the literature see 
Rogers 1962; see also DIFFUSION, article On THE 
DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS]. 


The economic effects 

Innovation and potential output. The most im- 
portant economic effect of innovation is to increase 
the capability of the economic system to provide 
wanted goods and services—its potential output. In 
this article we shall call the effects of innovation 
upon the potential output of an economy technical 
progress. 

It is useful, but not precise, to distinguish be- 
tween innovations that create new or substantially 
improved final goods and services and innovations 
that increase the output of established goods and 
services which a given amount of labor and capital 
can produce. Perhaps the most dramatic impact of 
innovation has been in the creation of new and 
potentially better final goods and services. The im- 
proved standard of living that we have achieved 
since 1900 is in considerable part due to such inno- 
vations as the automobile, radio, and antibiotics. 
Although less dramatic, the role of innovations in 
increasing the productivity of capital and labor in 
production of existing goods and services may have 
been even more important. These innovations have 
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been organizational as well as technological; they 
have included improvements in job-scheduling 
techniques, factory and warehouse layout, and 
mechanisms of labor-management relations, as 
well as new machinery and materials. Compared 
with 1900, the American economy is capable of 
producing not only a wider and more satisfactory 
range of final products and services but also much 
more of all kinds of products. 

Unfortunately, given the present state of eco- 
nomic analysis, there is no practical way of meas- 
uring the contribution to improved well-being of 
innovation which results in really new goods and 
services. However, it is possible to get some quali- 
tative feel for the role of innovation in increasing 
productivity. 

While only a few studies have attempted to 
measure carefully the productivity advances that 
have resulted from specific innovations, the results 
of these studies are quite impressive. For example, 
Enos’ study (1962) of the effects of various tech- 
nological developments in catalytic cracking sug- 
gests productivity increases of several hundred per 
cent. Griliches’ study (1958) of the effects of the 
introduction of hybrid corn also shows very great 
increases in productivity. In addition, the numerous 
histories of technology (for example, Habakkuk 
1962) provide strong qualitative evidence of the 
tremendous impact of various innovations upon 
productivity. 

While case studies can provide a qualitative feel 
for the over-all contribution of innovation, it is very 
risky to generalize from such a small sample. To 
assess the over-all contribution of innovation, an 
aggregative approach is needed. 

There are a number of studies which have at- 
tempted to quantify the contribution of innovation 
and of other factors in our over-all economic growth 
(for example, Solow 1957; Denison 1962; Nelson 
1964). These studies have tried to relate the growth 
of real Gross National Product (GNP) to such vari- 
ables as growth of man-hours worked, growth of 
the stock of plant and equipment, rising educa- 
tional attainments, and changing composition of 
output and employment—as well as to improved 
technology. These studies have all tended to show 
that growth of man-hours worked and of capital of 
unchanged quality together account for about half 
of the growth we have experienced, and that since 
1900 the output a given quantity of labor and capi- 
tal can produce has more than doubled. But the 
relative contribution of the other factors is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the particular assumptions of 
the model and to the techniques of estimation. 


While the case studies of innovation mentioned 
above suggest that innovation has been an ex- 
tremely important factor, the aggregate growth 
models are unable to specify, save under very 
restrictive assumptions, how much of the over-all 
increase in productivity has been due to innovation 
and how much is due to rising educational attain- 
ments and other factors. [See AGRICULTURE, ar- 
ticle on PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNOLOGY; CAPITAL, 
HUMAN.) 

When the interaction among the various factors 
which jointly contribute to growth is considered, 
it is easy to understand why it is so difficult to 
isolate the importance of any one of them. It is 
clear that the contribution of innovation to the 
improved ability of the economic system to meet 
the material wants of society cannot be considered 
in isolation from the role of other factors. New capi- 
tal equipment and highly trained and educated 
manpower were often required to achieve the ben- 
efits of new technology. But on the other hand, 
technological innovation certainly has played a role 
in determining the kinds and costs of capital equip- 
ment that could be built and the type of techno- 
logical information and patterns of technological 
thinking that were imparted to the students who 
became the nation’s trained manpower. Further, if 
technological advances had been less rapid it would 
have been impossible to have achieved the growth 
of the capital stock we have experienced without 
sharply declining rates of profit on new physical 
investment; thus the rate of growth of the capital 
stock probably would have been slower. 

Because of interactions such as these it is im- 
possible to determine precisely, given the present 
state of our economic understanding, the over-all 
contribution to economic growth that innovation 
has played. But clearly that contribution has been 
large. 

Innovation and effective demand. Increased 
potential output can be used to meet more fully the 
private and public wants of society, but this need 
not occur automatically. If increased potential out- 
put is to be realized, effective aggregate demand 
for goods and services must grow in pace with the 
increased ability to supply them. If aggregate de- 
mand grows too slowly (or too rapidly), depression 
(or inflation) is the result. 

There are many determinants of the rate of 
growth of aggregate demand; the rate of innova- 
tion is one of them. Indeed Schumpeter (1939) 
has placed innovation at center stage in his theory 
of the determinants of fluctuations in the rate of 
economic activity, as well as in the leading role in 


his theory of long-run economic progress. While 
the quantitative effect is difficult to measure, it is 
clear that rapid innovation raises the profitability 
of new equipment and hence spurs business invest- 
ment and that retardation of innovation reduces 
the profitability of new investment and hence shifts 
the demand curve for investment downward (see 
Fellner 1956). If private savings are not particu- 
larly sensitive to changes in the rate of return these 
savings can earn, and if government fiscal and 
monetary policies are not particularly responsive to 
the state of over-all demand-supply balance in the 
economic system, then fluctuations in the rate of 
technological progress, by stimulating fluctuations 
in business investment, can cause business cycles. 
Thus Schumpeter associates the boom in the mid- 
nineteenth century with railroad and steel innova- 
tions and the boom of the 1920s with innovations 
in the automobile, chemical, and electrical indus- 
tries. Conversely, periods of depression, such as the 
1870s and the 1930s, can be blamed on a falling 
off of investment opportunities associated with a 
lack of major innovation. While it is probable that 
the Schumpeterian theory overstresses one-way 
causation (it is clear that there is a feedback from 
demand to innovation) and ignores the effective- 
ness of modern fiscal policies, Schumpeter’s analy- 
sis does have considerable plausibility. 

The implications appear paradoxical. Produc- 
tivity grows at a faster rate when technological 
advance is rapid than when it is slow; hence, de- 
mand must grow more rapidly if it is to keep pace 
with a probably growing labor force plus the growth 
of productivity, However, an economy with rapid 
innovation may not require as expansionary a fiscal 
and monetary policy to keep employment high as 
an economy with a slower rate of technological 
progress and slower growth of productivity; for an 
economy with little innovation may not be able to 
sustain a high investment rate. 

However, given modern fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies, there is no reason why we must be dependent 
upon rapid technological progress and high invest- 
ment demand to keep demand growing in line with 
potential output, or why fluctuations in innovation 
must cause severe business cycles. Changes in taxes 
and public spending, together with changes in gov- 
ernment monetary operations, can compensate for 
large fluctuations in investment demand. The re- 
lationship between innovation and aggregate de- 
mand, stressed so strongly by Schumpeter and 
probably of major importance in the pre-World 
War 1 world, is not of major significance, save as 
a guide for fiscal and monetary policy in a world 
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which has learned from Keynes and taken his les- 
sons seriously. 

Innovation and economic structure. Beneath 
the changes in aggregative economic activity and 
performance we have experienced, there have been 
dramatic shifts in the composition of GNP and in 
the allocation of the nation’s human and material 
resources. These changes in composition have been 
essential aspects of the process of economic growth 
and, in particular, of the way in which techno- 
logical change affects the economic system. These 
shifts have permitted the society to gain maximum 
benefits from new technological advances. At the 
same time, however, the necessity of making these 
shifts has imposed serious social costs. 

The changing composition of output and em- 
ployment that the United States has experienced 
since 1900 has been the result of interaction be- 
tween changing patterns of demand and changing 
relative costs. While even without technological 
advance there would have been a shift in the com- 
position of output and employment, it is difficult 
to avoid the judgment that in the absence of tech- 
nological change the shift in the composition of 
output and employment would have been signifi- 
cantly smaller. Technological change certainly has 
played a major role both in shifting demand pat- 
terns—by changing the spectrum of available prod- 
ucts and services, and changing relative costs— 
by creating new and more productive techniques 
(see Terleckyj 1957). 

The shifting of the allocation of resources is an 
essential part of the process by which society takes 
maximum benefit from the new opportunities pre- 
sented by technological advance. If an economy has 
freedom to reallocate its resources, it has a choice 
between taking the benefits of the technological 
advance primarily in the form of increased output 
by the initiating industry, or by shifting labor from 
that industry so as to increase output in other in- 
dustries. In general, when new or improved prod- 
ucts have been developed, society has chosen to 
shift labor and resources into their production and 
away from production of close substitutes. When 
technological advance has led to increased efficiency 
in producing existing products, the result in general 
has been lower prices and increased output of these 
products. In these cases where price has been quite 
sensitive to cost reduction and demand quite sensi- 
tive to changes in price, employment has increased. 
In the cases where price has not been particularly 
sensitive to cost reductions or demand not particu- 
larly sensitive to price reductions, labor has been 
released. There are many examples of both cases 
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and both Kendrick’s (1961) and Salter (1960) 
data show that instances of the former have been 
about as frequent as instances of the latter. Where 
the industry is young and its products are just 


innovation to increase the marginal productivity of 
both labor and capital in the same proportion, it 
also is possible for the effects of innovation to be 
unbalanced: to raise the marginal productivity of 


an innovation to reduce absolutely the marginal 
Productivity of one factor or another. 

At the present time it is not possible to judge 
whether on balance innovation has been capital- 
saving, labor-saving, or neutral. In fact, the shares 
of capital and labor in the United States in 1960 
were not drastically different from what they were 
in 1929, and probably not much different from 
1900. But, of course, innovation is not the only 
factor which affects relative shares, and while neu- 
tral technological change is consistent with the 
data, other explanations are consistent as well. For 
example, it is possible that innovation has tended 
to be labor-saving, but labor's share did not fall 


to labor (in technical language—the aggregate 
elasticity of substitution is less than one). Indeed, 
several recent studies Suggest that this may be the 
correct explanation (see Brown & De Cani 1963). 
But at present we cannot hold this conclusion with 
any real confidence. 
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INPUT-OUTPUT ANALYSIS 


The input-output method is an adaptation of the 
neoclassical theory of general equilibrium [see 
ECONOMIC EGUILIBRIUM) to the empirical study of 
the quantitative interdependence between interre- 
lated economic activities. It was originally devel- 
oped to analyze and measure the connections be- 
tween the various producing and consuming sectors 
within a national economy, but it has also been 
applied to the study of smaller economic systems, 
Such as metropolitan areas or even large integrated 
individual enterprises, and to the analysis of inter- 
national economic relationships. 

In all instances the approach is basically the 
same: The interdependence of the individual sec- 
tors of the given system is described by a set of 
linear equations. The specific structural character- 
istics of the system are thus determined by the 
numerical magnitude of the coefficients of these 
equations, These coefficients must be determined 
empirically; in the analysis of the structural charac- 
teristics of an entire national economy, they are 
usually derived from a so-called statistical input- 
Output table. 
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Applications Application of the input-output 
method in empirical research requires the avail- 
ability of basic statistical information. By 1063, in- 
put-output tables had been compiled for more than 
forty countries. The principal economic applica- 
tions, as distinct from engineering and business- 
management applications, have been made in such 
fields as economic projections of demand, output. 
employment, and investment for the individual 
sectors of entire countries and of smaller economic 
regions (for example, metropolitan areas); study 
of technological change and its effect on productiv- 
ity; analysis of the effect of wage. profit, and tax 
changes on prices, and study of international and 
interregional economic relationships, utilization of 
natural resources, and developmental planning. 

Some of these applications require construction 
of special purpose input-output models. A great 
variety of special models is used, for instance, in 
the analysis of interregional relationships and in 
the study of problems of developmental planning. 


Input-output tables 

An input-output table describes the flow of goods 
and services between all the individual sectors of a 
national economy over a stated period of time—say, 
a year. An example of an input-output table de- 
picting a three-sector economy is shown in Table 1. 
The three sectors are agriculture, whose total an- 
nual output amounted to 100 bushels of wheat; 
manufacturing. which produced 50 yards of cloth; 
and households, which supplied 300 man-years of 
labor. The nine entries inside the main body of the 
table show the intersectoral flows. Of the 100 
bushels of wheat turned out by agriculture, 25 
bushels were used up within the agricultural sector 
itself, 20 were delivered to and absorbed, as one 
of its inputs, by manufacturing, and 55 were taken 
by the household sector. The second and the third 
rows of the table describe in the same way the allo- 
cation of outputs of the two other sectors. 

The figures entered in each column of the main 
body of the table thus describe the input structure 


Table 1 — Example of an input-output table (in physical 
units) 


Agriculture 25 20 55 100 bushels of wheat 
Sector 2: 
Manufocturing 4 6 30 50 yards of cloth 
Sector 3: 
Households 80 180 40 300 mon-years 
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y= 55 and u = 30, we find that x,= 100 and 
x, = 50, which agrees with the figures in Table 1. 

Only if all the A, are nonnegative will there 
necessarily exist a set of positive total outputs for 
any given set of final deliveries. A sufficient con- 
dition for the nonnegativity of the A,, is that in the 
Structural matrix 


n An t Aa 
An An 2. 
Aas An *** don 


the sum of the coefficients in each column (or in 
each row) be not larger than one and that at least 
one of these column (or row) sums be smaller 
than one. A national economy whose structural 
matrix does not satisfy this condition will be un- 
able to sustain itself—that is, the combined input 
requirements of all sectors in such an economy 
would exceed the combined productive capabilities 
of the sectors, 

When the structural matrix of a national econ- 
omy is derived from a set of empirically observed 
value flows, the condition stated above is generally 
found to be satisfied. 

In applying this criterion to a given structural 
matrix, it is useful to keep in mind that by doubling 
the size of the physical unit used in measuring the 
output of a particular sector, one can double the 
magnitude of all the technical input coefficients 
that make up the corresponding row and reduce to 
one-half their previous size all entries in the cor- 
responding column, 

In an open input-output system, households are 
usually treated as an exogenous sector—that is, 
total output of households, x,.,, which is total em- 
ployment, usually does not appear as an unknown 
variable on the left-hand side of system (3) and on 
the right-hand side of the solution (4). After the 
outputs of the endogenous sectors have been deter- 
mined, total employment can be computed from 
the following equation: 


(6) * = SAWE H d& K 
Tau + Yna 


The technical Coefficients, an1, Anas, , A, 
are the inputs of labor absorbed by various indus- 
tries (sectors) per unit of their respective outputs; 
Yn is the total amount of labor directly absorbed 
by households and other exogenous sectors. The 
employment equation for the three-sector system 
whose structural matrix is shown in Table 3 is 


(7) * = 0.80x, + 3.60x, + y,. 


Households are not always treated as an ex. 
ogenous sector. In dealing with problems of income 
generation in its relation to employment, the quan- 
tities of consumer goods and services absorbed by 
households can be considered (in a Keynesian man- 
ner) to be structurally dependent on the total level 
of employment, just as the quantities of coke and 
ore absorbed by blast furnaces are considered to be 
Structurally related to the amount of pig iron pro- 
duced by them. With households shifted to the left 
side of equations (2) and (4), the exogenous final 
demand appearing on the right side will contain 
only such items as government purchases, exports, 
and, in any case, additions to or reductions in stocks 
of goods—that is, real investment or disinvestment. 

When all sectors and all purchases are consid- 
ered to be endogenous, the input-output system is 
called closed. A static system cannot be truly closed 
since endogenous explanation of investment or dis- 
investment requires consideration of structural rela- 
tionships between inputs and outputs that occur 
during different periods of time (see “Theory of 
dynamic input-output systems,” below ). 

Exports and imports, In an input-output table 
of a country or a region that trades across its bor- 
ders, exports can be entered as positive components 
and imports as negative components of final de- 
mand. If the economy described in Table 1 ceased 
to be self-sufficient and started, say, to import 20 
bushels of wheat and to export 8 yards of cloth, 
while letting households consume the same amounts 
of both products as before, a new balance between 
all inputs and outputs would be established, which 
is described in Table 4. 

The input coefficients of the endogenous sectors, 
and consequently also the structural matrix of the 
system and its inverse, remain the same as they 
were before. To form the new column of final 
demand, we have to add to the quantity of each 
good absorbed by households the amount that was 
exported less the amount that was imported. Defin- 
ing E,,i=1, --+, n, as net exports (exports minus 
imports) of good i, and redefining x; n, i = 1, +-+, n, 
as final demand for good i by households only, we 
have 


(8) Yi = Xina +E;, i 1. n. 


The sectoral outputs can then be derived (see 
Theory of static input- output systems,“ above) 
from the general solution (4). For our numerical 
example, we can use equations (5) directly. The 
total labor requirement of the economy 300 man- 
years remains in this particular case unchanged 
after the economy enters foreign trade, because the 
total direct and indirect labor content of the 20 
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Table 4 — Input-output table of the economy described in Table 1 with foreign trode added (in physical units) 


5 nai DEMAND 
| Sector Ir Sector 2) Sector  Eaperts (+) or 
trom | Agrieultere Manelodwring Mewwhelds impoti(—) Tete! Total ovtput 
Sector 1: Agriculture 19.04 22.12 33 20 35 76.16 bushels of wheot 
Sector 2) Monutocturing 10.66 6.64 3 + 38 55.30 yords of cloth 
Sector 3) Howseholds 60.93 199.07 40 40 300 mon-years of labor 


bushels of imported wheat happens to be equal to 
the labor content of the 8 yards of exported cloth. 

If the imports of good i (that is, the negative E.) 
happen to exceed the final domestic consumption 
of that good, the corresponding “net” final demand, 
yi, will turn out to be negative. As y, diminishes, 
the total output of all sectors and in particular the 
total output of sector i must, ceteris paribus, 
diminish. For some value of yi, the output of sec- 
tor i will be reduced to zero, which means that the 
entire direct and indirect demand for that particu- 
lar commodity will be covered by imports, The 
industry will then be eliminated from the endoge- 
nous part of the input-output table. The imports 
ot such goods are called noncompeting, particularly 
when, as in the case of coffee and certain minerals, 
even a large increase in domestic demand does not 
call forth domestic production of the good. The 
magnitude of domestic demand for a good that can 
be satisfied without domestic production of the good 
can be computed in the same way that the total 
demand for labor is computed from equation (6). 

Prices. Prices in an open static input-output 
system are determined from a set of equations that 
State that the price that each productive sector 
receives must equal its total payments per unit of 
output for inputs purchased from itself and from 
the other industries, plus a “value added” per unit 
of output, which essentially represents payments 
made to the exogenous sectors. Defining p; as the 
price received by industry i and V; as the value 
added by industry i per unit of output, these equa- 
tions are ; 


(= ap. — d p. = 4. Pp. Vs 
(0). ~ 2 p. (1 4) = Gaz p. V. 
=A, p. = a, p. -. (1 = Gan) p. = Ve. 


Each equation describes the balance between the 
price received and payments made by each endog- 
enous sector per unit of its product; V; represents 
the payments made by sector i, per unit of its prod- 
uct, to all exogenous (that is, final demand) sec- 
tors. The V; usually consist of wages, interest on 
capital and entrepreneurial revenues credited to 


households, taxes paid to the government, and 
80 on. 

The solution of the price equations (9) permits 
the determination of prices of all products from 
given values added by each sector. The solution can 
be written 


(10) 


p. = A, V. A,, V. 4. A. V. 


The constant, A,,, measures the dependence of the 
price of the product of sector j on the value added 
by sector i. 

The coefficients a, appearing in each row of the 
output equations (3) make up the corresponding 
column of coefficients appearing in the price equa- 
tions (9); the coefficients A,, appearing in each 
row of the output solution (4) make up the cor- 
responding column of coefficients in the price 
solution (10). 

Only if all the A,, in the price solution are non- 
negative will there necessarily exist positive prices 
enabling each sector to balance exactly its input- 
output accounts in value terms for any given set of 
positive values added. Since A,, in the price solu- 
tion equals A, in the output solution, this condition 
is the same as that needed to assure positive out- 
puts for any given set of final demands. 

Inserting into (10) the inverse computed for the 
example used above, we have: 


p. = 1.4570V, + 0.2318V,, 


(11) p- 0.6623 V + 1.2417V.. 


From tables 2 and 3 we can see that in our exam- 
ple the values added (chat is. the wages) per unit of 
output by agriculture and manufacturing amounted 
to $0.80 and $3.60. According to equations (11), 
this yields p, = $2 and p. = $5, which are the prices 
of agricultural and manufactured products used in 
deriving from Table 1 the value figures presented 
in Table 2. 

The internal consistency of the price and quan- 
tity relationships within an open input-output sys- 
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tem is confirmed by the following identity derived 
from eguations (4) and (9): 


x. V. L X. V. 1. . 4 x. V. 
JD. +YP: T H Yapa. 


On the left-hand side is the sum of the values added 
paid out by the endogenous sectors to the exogenous 
sectors of the system; on the right-hand side is the 
sum of the values (quantities times prices) of 
products delivered by all endogenous sectors to the 
final (exogenous) demand sector. This identity 
confirms, in other words, the accounting identity 
between the national income received and the 
national income spent, as shown in Table 2. 


(12) 


Theory of dynamic input-output systems 


Dynamic input-output theory grows out of the 
static theory through consideration of intersectoral 
dependences involving lags or rates of change of 
variables over time. Structural relations between 
stocks and flows of goods constitute the theoretical 
basis for the input-output approach to empirical 
analysis of the accumulation process and of devel- 
opmental planning. 

The stock of goods produced by sector i that sec- 
tor j must hold per unit of its full capacity output 
is called the capital coefficient of good i in sector j 
and is usually designated by h.,. A column of capi- 
tal coefficients indicating the stocks of buildings, 
machinery, inventories of raw materials and spare 
parts, and other supplies used by a particular sector 
describes what may be called that sector's real capi- 
tal structure, The matrix 


by: Dis -+> Din 
bar Daz >> Dan 
Dar bns . Dan 


describes the real capital structure of a national 
economy as a whole. 

The current inputs and capital stocks required 
to produce the output of a particular industry 
might have to be utilized during the period in 
which the output is produced, or they might have 
to be made available and used, at least in part, one 
or more periods before that. An analytically gen- 
eral and at the same time realistic description of 
dynamic input-output relationships can be given 
if separate variables are used to designate the flows 
of inputs and of outputs absorbed or produced by 
the same industry in different years. The balance 
between the output and the available capacity of 
sector i in a particular year t can, for example, be 
described by a linear differential equation involving 


structural interrelationships between the inputs and 
the outputs of the various sectors and the rates of 
change of the inputs and outputs. The equation is 


X(t) — aX: (t) — dt) — ++» dx. (t) 
(13) — bu k,(t) — bj.%.(t) - b 


(t), 


where x;(t) is the output and & Ct) the rate of 
change of output of sector i at time t. If the time 
path of all final demands and the levels of all out- 
puts at an initial point of time are assumed to be 
given, a system of n such linear differential equa- 
tions, one for each sector, can be solved for all the 
n outputs, The solution gives the level of each out- 
put, x(t), at any point of time that is, for any t. 

Although this approach to the study of dynamic 
input-output relationships offers certain theoretical 
advantages, most empirical work in the field is 
conducted in terms of discrete period analysis based 
on systems of difference equations of the following 
kind: 


HP = dn — Gj — »-- ax 
= ba (KD fh) — by GE? — 340) 
Se Bue — 0) = yp, 


(Superscripts indicate the time period to which the 
variables refer.) The first n + 1 terms of this equa- 
tion are identical to the left-hand side of the cor- 
responding equations in the static system (3). The 
next n terms represent the deliveries from sector i 
to itself and to all other sectors in response to needs 
for additional productive capacities, which in turn 
depend on the differences between current and 
future outputs. These changes in outputs multi- 
plied by the appropriate capital coefficients, i.e., 
productive stock required per unit of additional 
output, give the magnitude of the deliveries on 
the capital account. 

In a static formulation investment in additional 
productive capacity is treated as a component of 
the given final demand, but in a dynamic analysis 
investment must be explained and cannot be con- 
sidered as having been fixed beforehand. Hence the 
final demand for the product of industry i in period 
t, yi” now comprises deliveries to households, gov- 
ernment, and so on, but no additions to the stock 
of productive capital. 

Equation (14) is a basic building block that can 
be used to construct a system describing inter- 
temporal input-output relationships between the 
different sectors of a particular economy over an 
interval of time containing any number of years. 
The set of six equations (15) spans the intersec- 
toral relationships within a three-sector economy, 
of which only two are endogenous, over a period of 
three years. 


(14) 
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(15) 


Even if the final deliveries of both goods in each 
of the three years—that is, all the /s —are con- 
sidered given, the six equations would still contain 
eight unknowns. In the last two equations, which 
describe the input-output balance of both indus- 
tries in the third year, the amounts allocated to 
investment are seen to depend on the output levels 
of the next, that is, the fourth year. Two of the xs 
must also be given before one can proceed to solve 
the system of six equations for the remaining six 
unknowns. Thus, for example, if the outputs of 
both sectors in the first year, i.e., x4? and xd, are 


(O -0.25+0.20)x" — — (0.40 — 0.05)x? — 0.20%" 
(— 0.14 + 0.01 )xq" + (1 — 0,12 + 0.07)x2” — 0.0133" 


(16) (1 = 0.25 + 0.20)" 


given, the system can be solved for the outputs of 
the second, third, and fourth years as functions of 
the six y's, that is, as functions of the annual de- 
liveries of both goods over the period of the first 
three years. 

Instead of being anchored in the first year and 
solved for the next three years, the system can be 
used in reverse; that is, after having fixed the out- 
put of both endogenous sectors in the last (fourth) 
year, the system can be solved so as to display the 


(— ay + Dy AP (1-4, + OP 
14 
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The entries in the first column show that 0.20 
units of agricultural goods and 0.01 units of manu- 
factured goods would have to be added to the 
capital stocks held by agriculture if the productive 
capacity of that sector were to be stepped up so as 
to enable it to increase its annual production by 
one unit. The two figures in the second column 
supply analogous information on the capital struc- 
ture of manufacturing. 

With the appropriate number inserted for all the 
as and b's, system (15) takes on the form shown 
in (16). 


osx “y” 
= 0.073? ayr 

— (0.40 — 0.05)xP — 0-201” = 0.05x) = yP 
-0.0729 = y” 


(1=025+020)x” (0.40 — 0.05)xP = yP + 0.20%," + 005x? 
(= 0.14 + 0.01 x + (1 — 0.12 + 0.07)? = yP 40,0179 Of, 


The terms containing x and x are transferred 
to the right-hand side in the last two equations, be- 
cause in the general solution shown below these 
outputs will be considered given. 

For purposes of computation, the fourth year's 
total outputs of both sectors were assumed to equal 
those entered in the last column of Table 1, that is, 
24” = 100 bushels of wheat, and x? = 50 yards of 
cloth. The solution for the remaining unknown out- 
puts is given in equations (17). 


AD = 1.6773 + . 1088 % + 0.4077y? + 0.268% + 0.1850y2 + 0.0644y + 0.05104 


xP = 0.4355 + 0.15170 + 1.1080y%? + 


* = 6.7499 + 

1 1 
25 * = 1.8264 + 
* = 26.773 + 
x)= 8.405 + 


dependence of production on the final consumption 
levels over the period of the first three years. 

The numerical example of a three-sector economy 
presented above can now be extended to demon- 
strate the solution of a dynamic input-output sys- 
tem. The flow coefficients shown in Table 3 must 
first be supplemented by a corresponding matrix 
of capital coefficients. Let it be 


0.20 0.05 
0.01 0.07 


0.0589y2 + 0.1112½ + 0.0159y + 0.01724? 
1.1088y2 + 0.4077y? + 0.263 1½ + 0.1850ys” 
0.151742 + 1.1080y? + 0.0589 ½ + 0.1112y 


1.10884 + 0.40774 
0.1517y® + 1.10804 - 


Equations (17) represent a general numerical 
solution of the dynamic input-output system (16) 
in the same sense in which the inversion of the flow 
coefficient matrix incorporated in (5) yields a gen- 
eral solution of the original static system. These six 
equations describe explicitly the dependence of the 
total outputs of both industries in the first, second, 
and third years on the levels of final deliveries of 
both products in the first, second, and third years. 
To compute the sequence of annual outputs cor- 
responding to any given sequence of annual deliv- 
eries to final demand, one has only to assign 
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appropriate numerical magnitudes to all the y's on 
the right-hand side of each equation, perform the 
necessary multiplications, and sum up the results 
for each line. 

As a simple check on the internal consistency of 
this general solution, the amounts of 55 bushels of 
wheat and 30 yards of cloth actually allocated to 
households in Table 1 can be substituted, respec- 
tively, for y, and y, in each of the six equations. 
After the performance of appropriate multiplica- 
tions and additions the result would show that in 
this particular case the total output of wheat would 
be maintained at a constant level of 100 bushels 
and the total annual output of manufactured prod- 
ucts at a constant level of 50 yards of cloth through- 
out the entire period. Since from the first year on 
nothing would have been added to, or subtracted 
from, its productive stocks, the economy would in 
this particular case maintain itself without expan- 
sion or contraction in either sector, 

The same analytical procedure can be used to 
construct and solve an open dynamic input-output 
system incorporating structural change, Both the 
analytical approach and the numerical manipula- 
tions remain essentially the same; only the magni- 
tude of the a’s and b's inserted in each equation 
would have to be distinguished by appropriate time 
subscripts, thus permitting the numerical values of 
these flow and capital coefficients to change from 
year to year. 

Since no outputs can be negative, only those 
sequences and combinations of final deliveries that 
turn out to require nonnegative total outputs in all 
sectors for all years can in fact be realized within 
the framework of a particular dynamic structure. 
The presence of many negative constants in the 
general solution of the type presented above indi- 
cates how narrow the range of alternative develop- 
mental paths open to a particular economy might 
actually be, 

The major deficiency of the simple input-output 
approach to the description of dynamic processes 
presented here is its inability to handle situations 
in which one or more industries operate over sig- 
nificantly long periods of time under conditions of 
excess capacity. Stocks of fixed capital invested in 
one sector cannot as a rule be dismantled and 
shifted to use in another sector. Thus idle capac- 
ities—that is, excess stocks—are bound to appear 
whenever the rate of output in a particular industry 
goes down from one year to another. 

To take account of idle stocks within the frame- 
work of a dynamic input-output system, the arti- 
ficial concept of capacity holding or stock holding 
activity has to be introduced. For example, when- 


ever the output of the manufacturing sector goes 
down from one year to the next by, say, one hun- 
dred units, the dummy activity of “holding idle 
manufacturing capacity” is assumed to increase by 
the same amount. Since the capital coefficients of 
that new activity are by definition identical to those 
of the manufacturing industry itself, the total 
stocks held by the manufacturing sector remain un- 
changed despite the fact that its annual output has 
been reduced. 

The introduction of this new analytical de- 
vice transforms the simple dynamic input-output 
scheme described above into a much more complex 
linear programming model [see PROGRAMMING]. 

A linear programming formulation can also be 
appropriately used in the analysis of dynamic (and 
also static) input-output systems in which two or 
more alternative techniques of production, each 
described by a different column of input coeffi- 
cients, are available for some sectors or in which 
exogenously fixed supplies of several different pri- 
mary factors of production impose limitations on 
the attainable combinations of total outputs. 

Any linear programming solution of a dynamic 
input-output system will contain as arule as many 
nonzero variables as there are equations in the 
system; the objective function essentially deter- 
mines which variables should be reduced to zero 
and thus be eliminated from the set of balance 
equations so as to make the number of remaining 
variables equal to the number of equations. The 
simpler nonmaximizing types of solutions reduce 
the number of unknowns through deliberate deci- 
sions based on direct empirical evidence or prag- 
matic assumptions. 


Classification, aggregation, and computation 


The greater is the number of sectors included in 
an input-output table, the more detailed can be 
the statement of the final results in analytical 
applications. The majority of input-output tables 
now in use contain from 10 to 100 sectors; how- 
ever, tables with several hundred sectors have been 
constructed and used. As better statistical informa- 
tion becomes available, the trend toward larger, 
more detailed tables becomes more pronounced. 

The classification of industries in input-output 
analysis is guided by consideration of technological 
homogeneity, and the classification of households 
by structural similarity of expenditure patterns. The 
problem of aggregation arises when the size of an 
input-output matrix is reduced through combina- 
tion of some of its columns and of the correspond- 
ing rows. The relationship between the properties 
of the aggregated and of the nonaggregated matrix 


depends upon the position within the latter of the 
input columns that are consolidated. Under certain 
ideal conditions, the consolidated inverse of the 
original matrix is identical to the inverse of the 
consolidated matrix. When these conditions are not 
fully but approximately satisfied, the foremen- 
tioned identity is of course only approximately 
realized. [See AGGREGATION.] 

Most applications of the input-output method 
require numerical solutions of large systems of 
linear equations, inversions of large matrices con- 
taining up to several hundred rows and columns, 
and computationally very similar solutions of large 
linear programming problems. 

An example of the special computational proce- 
dures is the iterative procedure used to invert the 
matrix (I — A), where A is the structural matrix of 
coefficients a, and I is the identity matrix, that is, 


10 
Od 

| E . „ 
0 O0 


The inverse of (1— A), denoted by (I- A), can 
be written as the sum of an infinite series of in- 
creasing powers of A, namely, 


(I-A) = 97+ ATA A+ eee. 


This series is convergent if the structural matrix A 
Satisfies the conditions stated in the section “Theory 
of static input-output systems”—that is, if the 
national economy described by A is capable of being 
self-sustaining. A matrix of this kind also possesses 
another property that is very useful in numeri- 
cal input-output computations: small variations 
(caused, for example, by observational errors) in 
the magnitude of its elements can cause only small 
changes in any element of (I- A)". 


WASSILY LEONTIEF 


The input-output method is used widely in the de- 
velopment and empirical application of many areas 
of economics. To gain an appreciation and under. 
Standing of its uses, the reader should consult 
Economic WITH, article on MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY; INTERNATIONAL TRADE, article on MATHE- 
MATICAL THEORY; SPATIAL ECONOMICS, article on 
THE GENERAL EQUILIBRIUM APPROACH. For a general 
discussion of production relations, which are the 
major ingredients of input-output analysis, see 
Production.) 
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INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


Installment credit is the most important form 
of consumer credit, which is the short-term and 
medium-term portion of individual debt. Consumer 
credit accounts for about 30 per cent of total 
household debt in the United States, with mortgage 


debt amounting to most of the rest, and for 
about 10 per cent of the total private debt in the 
country. Consumer credit is, excepting real estate 
mortgage credit, the credit granted to consumers 
for household, family, and other personal reasons. 
Noninstallment credit includes all single- payment 
loans, charge accounts, and service credits. Install- 
ment credit (or hire purchase, as it is known in 
Great Britain) is composed of loans to finance 
automobiles and other durable consumer goods, 
repair and modernization loans, and certain other 
personal loans. Installment loans are repayable at 
regular intervals over a specific period of time. 
Contracts frequently provide that the goods pur- 
chased shal! not become the legal property of the 
purchaser until every installment has been paid. 
The demand for consumer credit arises in coun- 
tries where there is the need to finance automo- 
biles, refrigerators, laundry equipment, and other 
such products. In all the wealthy countries in the 
world, the greatest single use of installment credit 
is for the purchase of automobiles, In the United 
States, since the 1920s, except for a short period 
after World War 1, from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
automobiles have been purchased with installment 
credit. [See CONSUMERS, article on CONSUMER AS- 
SETS.| Other exceptionally large expenditures, such 
as tax payments, insurance premiums, travel ex- 
penses, Christmas expenses, and unpaid bills are 
also financed by installment credit. Single-payment 
credit is used to meet more transitory financial re- 
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quirements or arises as the result of sellers offering 
delayed payment terms for customer convenience. 

The major lenders of consumer credit are finan- 
cial institutions such as commercial banks, sales 
finance companies, credit unions, and consumer 
finance companies. Retail outlets such as depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, and appliance and 
automobile dealers also extend substantial amounts 
of consumer credit. Commercial banks are by far 
the largest issuer, owning about 50 per cent of all 
the consumer credit financed by financial institu- 
tions and over 40 per cent of all consumer credit. 

The volume of consumer credit in a country de- 
pends on the employment and income conditions, 
the types of goods produced, and the level of com- 
petition in the sale of these goods. Installment 
credit is feasible only where a large part of the 
population receives its income in regular periodic 
amounts, such as weekly or monthly payments of 
wages and salaries. At the same time, these in- 
comes must be large enough for the population to 
afford rather expensive consumer goods. Postwar 
Europe, including the United Kingdom, has experi- 
enced a rapid growth in consumer credit as in- 
comes have risen. Single-payment credit requires 
the ability to forecast the future availability of 
funds to repay the loan. Much of this type of con- 
sumer credit is offered to attract customers to spe- 
cific stores or products. 

History. Individual or consumer credit is an 
old institution. Ever since markets existed where 


Table 1 — Consumer credit and disposable personal income (in billions of dollars)* 


TOTAL DISPOSABLE 
CONSUMER NONINSTALLMENT PERSONAL 
CREDIT INSTALLMENT CREDIT CREDIT INCOME 
Total Automobile 
1945 57 2.5 0.5 3.2 150.2 
1946 8.4 42 1.0 4.2 160.0 
1947 11.6 6.7 1.9 4.9 169.8 
1948 14.4 9.0 3.0 5.5 189.1 
1949 17.4 11.6 46 5.8 188.6 
1950 21.5 14.7 61 68 206.9 
1951 22.7 15.3 6.0 74 226.6 
1952 27.5 19.4 77 8.1 238.3 
1953 31.4 23.0 9.8 8.4 252.6 
1954 32.5 23.6 9.8 8.9 257.4 
1955 38.8 28.9 13.5 9.9 275.3 
1956 42.3 31.7 14.4 10.6 293.2 
1957 45.0 33.9 15.3 11.1 308.5 
1958 45.1 33.6 14.2 11.5 318.8 
1959 51.5 39.2 164 12.3 337.3 
1960 56.0 42.8 177 13.2 350.0 
1961 57.7 43.5 17.2 14.2 364.4 
1962 63.2 48.0 19.5 15.1 385.3 
1963 70.5 54.2 22.4 16.3 404.6 
1964 78.4 60.5 25.2 179 436.6 
1965 87.9 68.6 28.9 19.3 469.1 


* Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. President, Economic Report. .. « 
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products were sold, there has been financing of 
consumers. Until the nineteenth century, however, 
much of this credit was on a personal basis: debt 
was not institutionalized, and repayment agree- 
ments were often not formally written down. In- 
stallment loans for the purchase of consumer dur- 
able goods, such as furniture, appeared in the 
nineteenth century in the United States. Serious 
attention to installment credit first arose after 
World War 1. The introduction of the mass-produced 
passenger automobile was facilitated by the very 
rapid expansion of consumer credit in the 1920s. 

The rapid growth of consumer credit in the 
United States since the 1920s has aroused great 
public interest and discussion. The development 
is regarded by some as unsound from the view- 
point of the economy and unwise from the viewpoint 
of the borrower. Others feel that installment credit 
is necessary for the distribution of new durable 
goods among broad groups of the population, per- 
mitting the development of industry on an efficient 
and highly productive basis. During the depression 
of the early 1930s, consumer credit proved to be a 
sound asset, However, some observers continue to 
feel that installment credit does contribute to eco- 
nomic instability and ought to be regulated. 

Between 1947 and 1965 consumer credit grew 
at a faster rate than individual mortgage credit 
in the United States. In 1947 consumer credit 
amounted to $11,600 million; in 1965 it amounted 
to $87,900 million. The rate of increase in con- 
sumer credit has been 10 per cent per year, or 
about double the rate of growth of income (see 
Table 1). Installment credit constitutes about 75 
per cent of consumer credit; noninstallment loans, 
about 25 per cent, About 40 per cent of installment 
credit is automobile loans. Personal loans and loans 
to purchase consumer durables account about 
equally for the balance. 


Table 2 — Consumer credit outstanding, by type, 1947 
and 1965 (end of years) 


1947 1965 1965 
Billions Percent Billions Percent ASA 

of of of of MULTIPLE 

dollars total dollars total OF 1947* 
Total 11.6 100.0 87.9 100.0 7.5 
Noninstallment 4.9 42.3 19.3 21.6 3.8 
Installment 67 57.7 68.6 78.4 10.1 


Automobile paper 1.9 16.6 288 32.8 14.8 
Other consumer 


goods paper 2.2 185 17.7 20.2 79 
Repair and mod- 


ernization loans z 6.2 3.7 4.2 5.1 
Personal loans 19 16.4 18.4 21.2 9.6 


* Multiples computed from unrounded figures. 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Table 3 — Growth of consumer credit and of installment 
debt repayments relative to disposable 


income 
Consumer Installment debt 
credit os repayments 
percentage of as percentage 
disposable of disposable 

income income 
1947 6.8 6.0 
1948 7.6 7.0 
1949 9.2 8.2 
1950 10.3 8.9 
1951 10.0 10.1 
1952 11.5 10.7 
1953 12.4 11.0 
1954 12.6 11.8 
1955 14.2 12.3 
1956 14.5 12.7 
1957 14.6 12.9 
1958 14.2 12.7 
1959 15.3 12.6 
1960 16.0 13.1 
1961 15.8 13.1 
1962 16.4 13.2 
1963 17.4 13.7 
1964 17.8 14.0 
1965 18.3 14.3 


Source: U.S. President, Economic Report, + 


Throughout the postwar period installment credit 
has increased relative to noninstaliment loans (see 
Table 2). The initial spurt after World War 11 
probably reflects the end of the wartime period of 
short supply of automobiles and consumer durables. 
Easily available credit and the widening variety of 
uses for personal loans help to explain the growth 
since then. 

Not only has consumer credit been growing more 
rapidly than income, but consumer debt repay- 
ments as a percentage of disposable income have 
also been rising (see Table 3). These trends have 
caused some observers to question how long this 
can continue and to express alarm over the long- 
run and cyclical effects of the growth in debt. Many 
fear that consumers may become overextended. 

Cyclical implications. Since consumer credit 
accounts for a significant share of purchases of 
consumer durables, variations in the rate of growth 
of consumer credit may not only intensify the 
business cycle but may, in fact, act to create it. 
Throughout the postwar period, consumer credit 
has exhibited a strong growth trend. The change in 
consumer credit outstanding, however, displays a 
lagging cyclical pattern. Net extensions increase 
most rapidly after income rises sharply and decline 
after a downturn has begun, This suggests that con- 
sumers borrow heavily to purchase durable goods 
during a cyclical upswing in anticipation of future 
growth in income. The additional spending, how- 
ever, acting through the multiplier and accelerator, 
tends to amplify the boom. 


During recessions, when income prospects are 
less certain, new borrowing declines. Repayments 
of debt granted during the expansion, however, 
must be met. Borrowers may be forced to reduce 
the proportion of their disposable income spent for 
consumption, thus aggravating the decline. Diffi- 
culties will be compounded if, at the peak, the level 
of indebtedness is pressing against the ability of 
borrowers to meet scheduled repayments. In this 
instance a decline in income, even of modest pro- 
portions, could produce widespread defaults. If the 
solvency of creditors is threatened, they may refuse 
to grant additional loans, and spending will be 
further reduced. Thus, consumer credit can add to 
the forces causing business cycles. [See BUSINESS 
CYCLES.] 

Variations in the rate of growth of consumer 
credit may also create a business cycle. Since re- 
payments represent a drain, or leakage, from cur- 
rently available income, new installment loans at 
least equal to repayments are required to supply 
consumers with purchasing power. If new borrow- 
ing declines or repayments rise for any length of 
time, sales of consumer durables will fall. In 1961, 
for example, new installment loans on automobiles 
fell $1,600 million from the 1960 level of $16,000 
million, and repayments rose negligibly to $16,500 
million. The fact that repayments were slightly 
larger than new lending helps to explain the reduc- 
tion in automobile sales from 556,000 monthly in 
1960 to 462,000 monthly in 1961. If additional net 
purchases financed on credit are required to sustain 
a boom, extensions must always exceed repayments. 

In the postwar period the cyclical swings in the 
change in consumer credit outstanding have fol- 
lowed the business cycle. For this reason, consumer 
credit variations have probably delayed recoveries 
and added to inflationary pressures later on during 
expansions. The fluctuations, however, do not ap- 
pear to have been a major independent influence in 
creating business cycles. 

Trend implications. The fact that installment 
credit has been growing more rapidly than income 
and that installment debt repayments as a per- 
centage of disposable income (see Table 3) have 
been rising suggests that families may have been 
borrowing larger and larger amounts relative to 
their incomes. If this were to continue, the burden 
of the debt would eventually become intolerable, 
and its growth would stop. When this happens, 
some authorities maintain, sales of consumer du- 
rables will decline, and the prosperity, which has 
= financed in part by installment credit, will 
end. 

Alain Enthoven has presented (1957-1964) a 
model which shows that the growth of installment 
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credit can be explained primarily by the increase 
in the proportion of households using installment 
debt rather than by a rise in the average indebted- 
ness of households that already have some debt 
outstanding. According to this model, if the number 
of families using installment credit suddenly rises, 
and total debt initially is small, and the debt- 
income ratio (average propensity to incur debt) for 
each family remains constant, the installment 
credit-income ratio will asymptotically approach a 
stable limit from below. As the number of families 
using installment credit increases, the limiting 
debt-income ratio will rise. 

Other models have been suggested that relate the 
number of families borrowing to the level of in- 
come in the economy, and the amount of borrowing 
per family to the income level in that family. These 
models suggest that the ratio of consumer credit to 
income will rise as income levels rise. 

There is no consensus on how high the debt- 
income ratio may go before the burden of the debt 
becomes intolerable. There is fairly general agree- 
ment, however, that very serious problems are not 
likely to arise as long as income remains high and 
growing. In analyzing the total burden of household 
debt, not only consumer credit but also mortgage 
debt, security credit, and other household debt must 
be considered. As suggested above, the burden de- 
pends on the distribution of the debt and the finan- 
cial resources that borrowers could marshal to 
repay their debt if their incomes should falter. 

Individual debt has increased relative to dispos- 
able income each year since 1955 and has risen 
relative to discretionary income in eight of the nine 
years from 1956 to 1964 (see Table 4). Although 


Table 4 — Total household debt relative to disposable 
and discretionary income and liquid assets" 


TOTAL 


HOUSEHOLD TOTAL HOUSEHOLD DEBT 
DEBT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 

(in billions Disposable Discretionary liquid 

of dollars) income income assets 
1955 136.0 49.6 139.9 59.4 
1956 150.6 51.4 143.4 62.8 
1957 161.9 52.4 148.0 64.5 
1958 173.6 54.6 158.7 65.7 
1959 193.7 57.5 162.5 70.6 
1960 209.3 59.8 173.5 69.8 
1961 224.6 61.6 177.1 70.5 
1962 244.0 63.4 179.0 69.9 
1963 266.8 66.3 190.6 69.6 
1964 291.3 67.5 186.1 72.5 
1965 319.0 68.6 b b 


a. Household debt includes mortgage debt. Liquid assets includes currency plus 
demand deposits, time and savings accounts, savings bonds and other 
federal government security holdings. 

b. Not available. 

Sources: Federal Reserve Bulletin; U.S. Presi- 
dent, Economic Report. 
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the ratio of debt to liquid assets for households 
leveled off in 1960, the most recent figure indicates 
a sharp jump. While these figures tend to show 
that the burden of the debt has become greater, the 
discretionary income of households has increased, 
indicating their debt capacity may have risen sub- 
stantially over the period. Basic expenditures, such 
as food, now account for about 20 per cent of cur- 
rent household expenditures, down from 28 per 
cent in 1947. Also a considerable portion of bor- 
rowing results in the substitution of durable goods 
and housing for services and in a consequent re- 
duction in other relatively fixed expenses. Con- 
sumers borrow to buy homes, cars, and washing 
machines rather than pay rent, subway and taxi 
fares, and laundry bills. 

These figures, however, are aggregated and may 
present a misleading picture. They do not show the 
distribution of debt by income class and liquid asset 
holdings. If liquid assets are owned primarily by 
debt-free consumers, it would be incorrect to assume 
that all liquid assets could serve as a backstop for 
debt repayments. Ideally one would like to know 
the total debt—mortgage plus consumer credit— 
owed by families relative to their incomes and 
wealth, but this information is not available. (Some 
data on the distribution of households owing install- 
ment debt is provided in the 1964 volume of 
Michigan, University of . . . Survey of Consumer 
Finances.) 

In 1964, 47 per cent of American families owed 
installment debt (see Table 5). Most families in 
debt owed relatively small amounts; almost one- 
half owed less than 8500, and only 6 per cent owed 
82.000 or more. The distribution of families ac- 
cording to installment eredit repayments as a per- 


Table 5 — Number of spending units and percentage 
having installment debt, selected years, 
1950-1964 


Percentage of Number of 
spending units spending 

having units 

installment debts (in millions) 
1950 24 52.5 
1952 38 53.0 
1956 45 55.0 
1957 47 56.1 
1958 48 56.9 
1959 48 56.8 
1960 48 57. 
1961 48 58.0 
1962 46 58.8 
1963 50 61.2 
1964 47* 61.1 


* Family units. 


Source: Michigan, University of... 
Survey of Consumer Finances. 


centage of income has not changed greatly in the 
last ten years. In 1964, about one family in ten 
was committed to debt repayments greater than 20 
per cent of income. Twelve per cent of all families 
with incomes below $3,000 and 17 per cent of all 
families in the $3,000-$4,999 income bracket were 
obligated for annual repayments of at least 20 per 
cent of income. Only 8 per cent of the families 
made debt repayments between 20 and 39 per cent 
of their incomes, and only 2 per cent were obligated 
to make repayments in excess of 40 per cent of 
their incomes. Most families with relatively high 
debt repayment-income ratios also had relatively 
low incomes (below $5,000). Perhaps some of 
these families had suffered a temporary reduction 
in income. From these figures, relatively few fam- 
ilies appear to have excessive debt. If there is a 
problem, it would seem to be with a few borrowers 
rather than with most. 

Throughout the postwar period debt-income and 
debt repayment-income ratios have been rising. 
Although the cyclical movements in installment 
credit have tended to reinforce the business cycle, 
variations in consumer credit have not played a 
major independent role in creating a business cycle. 
Until recent years most of the growth in install- 
ment credit could be explained by the widening of 
its use rather than a deepening of the intensity 
with which individual families use it. This distribu- 
tion of installment debt indicates that some bor- 
rowers may be overcommitted, but this is not a 
widespread occurrence. There is no consensus on 
how high the debt-income ratios may go before the 
burden of making repayments is likely to create 
widespread defaults. As long as income is rising, 
serious problems are not likely to be encountered. 
The existence of debt, however, does make recovery 
from a recession slower and more difficult than it 
otherwise would be. 

Consumer credit regulation. On three occasions 
the federal government has undertaken to regulate 
the terms of consumer installment lending in order 
to curb the volume of this type of borrowing. Fed- 
eral selective control of consumer credit was first 
imposed during World War 11 by Regulation W of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as the result of an executive order of the presi- 
dent in 1941 based on war-emergency legislation. 
The major purpose of Regulation W was to dampen 
the demand for consumer durable goods containing 
strategic materials needed for defense, and then, 
war production. Prior to this time, however, theo- 
retical recommendations for the adoption of install- 
ment credit controls were based on arguments for 
moderating peacetime business fluctuations rather 


than on “emergency” considerations. The conflict 
that still exists about whether this type of control 
should have emergency or permanent status really 
stems from the fact that it was proposed to accom- 
plish one set of objectives and was adopted to 
accomplish others of an emergency nature. Never- 
theless, the executive order of August 9, 1941, was 
drawn broadly enough to include more objectives 
than the transfer of resources to defense industries: 


The public interest requires control of the use of in- 
stalment credit for financing and refinancing pur- 
chases of consumers’ durable goods in order (a) 
to facilitate the transfer of productive resources to 
defense industries, (b) to assist in curbing unwar- 
ranted price advances and profiteering which tend to 
result when the supply of such goods is curtailed 
without corresponding curtailment of demand, (c) to 
assist in restraining general inflationary tendencies, 
to support or supplement taxation imposed to restrain 
such tendencies and to promote the accumulation of 
savings available for financing the defense program, 
(d) to aid in creating a backlog of demand for con- 
sumers’ durable goods, and (e) to restrain the develop- 
ment of a consumer debt structure that would repress 
effective demand for goods and services in the post- 
defense period.... (Code of Federal Regulations 
[1943] 1965) 


The regulation established minimum down pay- 
ments and maximum maturities for installment 
sales of consumer durable goods and for install- 
ment loans used to purchase consumer durables. 
This phase of the regulation lasted until Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, when controls were terminated. 

In the early postwar period the general upward 
movement of prices, accompanied by increases in 
consumer credit, caused growing concern about 
this segment of the economy. In a special session 
in 1948 Congress enacted a measure authorizing 
credit regulation until June 1949. By 1950 the 
economy had started into the expansionary phase 
of a business cycle. The demand for consumer 
durables increased and by early 1950 had reached 
the limit of productive capacity. This produced an 
inflationary situation, which was aggravated by the 
start of the Korean conflict in June 1950. The presi- 
dent accordingly urged reinstatement of Regulation 
W, and in September 1950 controls were re-estab- 
lished. Regulation lapsed May 7, 1952. In April 
1966 the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency urged that the president be given stand-by 
authority over consumer credit as a part of the 
Defense Production Act extension bill. 

During each instance of consumer installment 
credit regulation the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve was authorized to regulate the max- 
imum maturities and minimum down payments 
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required for borrowers purchasing different types 
of commodities. 

Effect of changing maturities. A shortening of 
contract maturities increases the required monthly 
repayment. Since repayments will take a larger 
share of income, some potential borrowers will 
refrain from buying. This will reduce the amount 
of consumer credit extended and lower the demand 
for consumer durables. A lengthening of contracts, 
on the other hand, is intended to induce consumers 
to make additional purchases. 

Although the change in the monthly repayments 
will have an immediate impact on the number of 
borrowers, there is also a secondary reaction for 
those who obtain credit. Increased monthly repay- 
ments reduce the discretionary income of the bor- 
rower, so that less remains to be spent on other 
goods. Rising repayments, therefore, also tend to 
curtail consumer spending, but this effect is of 
uncertain magnitude and is likely to have a con- 
siderable lag. 

Effect of changing down payments. Theoreti- 
cally an increase in the minimum down payment 
will eliminate potential borrowers whose liquid 
asset holdings are not sufficient to meet the mini- 
mum requirements, This will tend to reduce the 
amount of consumer credit extended and lower 
demand for consumer durables. A reduction in 
minimum down payments, on the other hand, is 
intended to encourage greater borrowing and 
spending. 

In practice, since automobile credit transactions 
usually involve trade-ins that fulfill all or part of 
the down payment requirement, the impact of 
changes in the minimum down payment is likely 
to be small unless the down payment is large rel- 
ative to the purchase price. This may so restrict 
effective operation of changes in minimum down 
payments that the desired result can be achieved 
more effectively through variations in maximum 
maturities. When Regulation W was in force, auto- 
mobile down payments were set at one-third the 
purchase price and remained there throughout the 
period of regulation. Since many household durable 
goods have relatively low purchase prices, any 
change in down payment requirements must be 
fairly drastic to be effective. For these reasons, 
variations in the maturity of installment credit 
loans are likely to be a more effective regulator of 
the volume of installment credit than are changes 
jn minimum down payments. 

Regulation and monetary policy. Although their 
ultimate desire is to dampen cyclical fluctuations 
in the production and sale of consumer durables, 
proponents of selective credit controls generally 
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establish their case by maintaining that monetary 
policies and variations in interest rates will have 
little or no influence on the demand and supply of 
consumer installment credit. Borrowers are believed 
to be concerned primarily with minimum down 
payments and monthly repayments, so that demand 
tends to be interest inelastic. Lenders, on the other 
hand, are only slightly affected by variations in 
interest rates. Since rates charged borrowers are 
always much greater than the cost of obtaining 
funds in the money market and since the federal 
income tax absorbs almost half of the interest pay- 
ments by corporations (since they are a deductible 
expense ), rising interest rates do not make sales 
and consumer finance companies reluctant to grant 
loans. Although banks may restrain other types of 
credit during periods of tight money, they are not 
likely to curtail installment lending because of its 
profitability. Competition from sales finance com- 
panies is likely to make banks adopt liberal install- 
ment lending policies, even during periods of tight 
money. The record-breaking increase in installment 
credit in 1955, when interest rates were rising, is 
often cited as proof that installment lending is not 
sensitive to general monetary policies. 

Opponents of credit controls argue that consumer 
installment credit deserves special consideration 
only if expansion in installment credit makes it 
impossible for the Federal Reserve to limit expan- 
sion in total bank credit and the money supply 
during periods of boom. Since 1951 the average 
rate of increase of the money supply has been 
slightly less than 3.5 per cent per year. Since the 
economy historically has grown about 3.5 per cent 
per year and since the money supply needs to grow 
secularly at about the same rate, the perform- 
ance since 1951 indicates that the Federal Reserve 
has been quite successful in keeping the expansion 
in bank credit and the money supply within a 
desirable range. The annual increases in the money 
supply and bank credit, moreover, were greatest 
during periods of recession—as would be desired. 
Opponents claim that 1955 is a poor example for 
showing that the Federal Reserve could not regu- 
late installment lending because the Federal Re- 
serve did not tighten monetary policies significantly 
until mid-fall. 

Although installment credit continued to rise 
during this period of tight money, there is evi- 
dence the growth was less than otherwise would 
have occurred. In 1956 a number of banks reported 
the imposition of ceilings on the volume of install- 
ment loans. Despite high profitability they were 
unwilling to expand consumer credit at the expense 
of other types of credit for fear that it might involve 


a sacrifice of existing borrower relationships in other 
loan areas. Longer maturities were discouraged, 
and stricter credit standards were imposed on bor- 
rowers. Drawing on what would otherwise have 
been idle balances does not seem to have consti- 
tuted a major source of financing for installment 
credit, The immediate goal of monetary policies is 
to make over-all credit expansion less than it other- 
wise would be. In this respect, monetary policies 
appear successful in influencing all types of credit. 
If the evidence suggests that the Federal Reserve 
can limit the expansion in total bank credit, then 
the case for direct regulation of installment borrow- 
ing must rest on specific imperfections in the 
money and capital markets that result in an “incor- 
rect” allocation among the numerous claimants of 
a “correct” amount of credit. Most economists, how- 
ever, would agree that government controls to in- 
fluence the allocation of resources during periods 
of peacetime are contrary to the basic notion of 
economic freedom. 

Instability of durable goods production. One of 
the major obstacles to the Federal Reserve's efforts 
to stabilize aggregate demand is its inability to in- 
fluence the production and sale of automobiles and 
other consumer durables. General monetary policies 
cannot protect against sharp independent shifts in 
consumption, such as occurred when the United 
States became involved in the Korean conflict. His- 
torically, variations in installment credit and pro- 
duction of durables may have intensified the 
business cycle. As the economy approaches full 
employment, increases in installment credit are 
likely to come at the expense of credit for invest- 
ment, with the result that capital formation and 
economic growth will suffer. It is argued that con- 
sumer credit controls wisely used would smooth 
the production of durable goods and prevent over- 
expansion in one period at the expense of the next. 
Greater economic stability and economic growth 
could be achieved. Selective controls over consumer 
credit, moreover, would make it unnecessary to 
adopt a policy of active restraint in periods of over- 
buying of consumer durables while other sectors of 
the economy were still operating below capacity. 

Opposition to consumer controls. Many econ- 
omists are opposed to the use of selective consumer 
credit controls. In their view, the goal of monetary 
and fiscal policies should be to prevent undue fluc- 
tuations in total aggregate demand, not to stabilize 
each component of the total. Variations in the 
components—for example, consumer durables— 
reflect changes in the demand and supply of par- 
ticular commodities and are a sign of progress. 
They show the adaptation of production to the 


changing tastes of the public and are to be wel- 
comed. Destabilizing effects occur only when an 
expansion in the sale of consumer durables does 
not represent a reduction in spending on other 
types of goods and services. In this case, the net 
addition to aggregate demand will create a higher 
level of income and consumption among those pro- 
ducing durable goods. This secondary reaction, or 
multiplier effect, may intensify or even cause a 
business cycle. The problem, therefore, is a general 
excess or deficiency of aggregate demand. Total 
aggregate demand, however, may be stabilized more 
effectively by general monetary and fiscal policies 
than by operating on the narrow base of consumer 
installment credit. 

Even if installment credit controls were avail- 
able, they would be exceedingly difficult to apply, 
for the regulatory authorities would be forced to 
make judgments on whether particular sectors of 
the economy were growing too slowly or too rapidly. 
The 1955 boom in automobile sales was the imme- 
diate cause of interest in credit controls. Yet the 
expansion of automobile production and the sub- 
sequent decline did not have the secondary reper- 
cussions that were so widely feared. Few cases 
calling for regulation, however, are likely to be as 
clear as the one in 1955 appeared to be at that 
time. 

Controls to protect against loan losses. During 
a sustained boom, the profitability of lending is 
likely to be high, and some financial institutions 
may lower their lending standards and liquidity to 
accommodate a greater volume of loans. The re- 
duced quality of credit is likely to be concealed by 
the exuberance of the expansion. If a cyclical down- 
turn occurs, however, large loan losses may occur, 
which would weaken financial institutions and 
would have undesirable repercussions on the money 
supply and on confidence in financial institutions. 
Consumer credit regulations could help to prevent 
undesirable growth of this type of credit or a pos- 
sible lowering of standards of lending in the con- 
sumer credit field. 

Although economists have not emphasized this 
aspect of consumer credit controls, it has been very 
influential with lenders who fear the consequences 
of reduced down payments and longer periods of 
repayment. Most economists maintain that this fear 
is entirely hypothetical and is not based on histori- 
cal experience. Consumer credit, they point out, 
has produced few, if any, bank failures and has 
never been responsible for a loss of confidence in 
banks, 

Despite a general easing of terms throughout 
the postwar period, it is interesting to note that 
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loan-loss data show no significant trend. For sales 
finance companies, the loss experience has im- 
proved recently; for consumer finance companies, 
it has deteriorated slightly. A study by the Federal 
Reserve ({U.S.] Board of Governors. 1957) indi- 
cated that if the worst loan- loss experience encoun- 
tered in 1938 were to occur again, losses to com- 
panies in the industry would amount to 17 per cent 
of their reserves and net worth in 1955. With in- 
come after taxes amounting to 10 per cent of net 
worth per year, possible losses could largely be 
absorbed in the general operations of a business. 
Losses, actual and potential, therefore, do not ap- 
pear great enough to jeopardize the solvency of 
consumer credit institutions as a group. 

Need for additional tools. Many proponents of 
installment credit controls argue that the greater 
the number of tools available to the regulatory au- 
thorities, the more likely they are to be successful 
in smoothing or eliminating business cycles. Con- 
sumer credit control may not be the best tool, but 
it is effective in the sense that the regulations can 
be reasonably well enforced and that changes in 
terms appear to affect the sales of particular goods. 
Those opposed to consumer credit regulation main- 
tain that business cycles could be countered by 
more effective and wiser use of the existing tools 
than has been the case in the past. Business cycles 
will not be eliminated by giving the regulatory 
authorities additional tools. 

Shifts in consumption. It is usually assumed 
that if the consumer cannot buy durable goods be- 
cause of a high down payment or a short maturity, 
he will save the funds he would have spent rather 
than spend them elsewhere. If he shifts some of 
his buying from consumer durables to other goods 
and services, the installment credit regulation will 
be responsible for a change in consumption pat- 
terns rather than a reduction in aggregate demand 
equal to reduced purchases on durables. If both 
durable and nondurable goods production is ini- 
tially at capacity, a tightening of consumer credit 
regulations could cause inflationary pressures in 
nondurables. Most economists opposed to consumer 
credit regulation believe shifts in consumption pat- 
terns could be considerable. As before, the question 
of installment credit controls really hinges on 
whether there is excess demand for all goods and 
services or merely for consumer durables. 

Evasion. One of the most effective arguments 
against installment credit regulations is that they 
would be impossible to enforce. Both sellers and 
buyers would have incentives to evade the regula- 
tions. Sellers of durable goods often extend credit 
and retain the paper rather than sell it to a finan- 
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cial institution, Except in times of national emer- 
gency, stores are likely to be more interested in 
achieving a high level of sales than in enforcing 
credit regulations. In 1950 about 150,000 establish- 
ments were covered by credit regulations. Unless 
the regulatory authorities are prepared to hire thou- 
sands of investigators to police stores and lending 
agencies, the likelihood of compliance is low. 

Borrowers could avoid the regulations by shifting 
from “purpose” to “nonpurpose” Joans. Since the 
minimum down payment and maximum maturity 
would vary for different types of goods, a borrower 
could skirt the requirements by borrowing without 
any specific purpose against his general credit or 
by alleging a purpose for which the minimum down 
payment is lower or maturity greater, Although this 
would probably be impossible whenever the loan 
is large, such as for a new car, it could be signifi- 
cant for sales of used cars and other consumer 
durables. 

Dealers could avoid minimum down payment 
requirements by starting with unrealistically high 
prices and then giving an overallowance for trade- 
ins. This, of course, could be avoided by imposing 
maximum loans-to-value ratios based on dealers 
costs. However, the number of commodities in- 
volved is so large, the availability of list prices so 
limited, and the practices of manufacturers in set- 
ting suggested retail prices so varied, that it would 
be very difficult to determine reasonable maximum 
loan-value ratios for each commodity and make 
them widely known to sales finance companies, 
banks, and dealers to facilitate compliance. 

At the moment no clear consensus exists on the 
need for, or the usefulness of, consumer credit 
controls in achieving economic stability. It is gen- 
erally agreed that such controls must remain sub- 
ordinate to general monetary and fiscal policies. 
The real question to be answered is whether fluc- 
tuations in the production of consumer durables 
have been sufficiently destabilizing to warrant spe- 
cial regulation. Those in favor of regulations tend 
to assume that greater stability in all components 
of aggregate demand is desirable. Overextension of 
consumer credit, however, is unlikely to have caused 
any of the postwar recessions. Several proponents 
believe the same objectives would be achieved as 
effectively by selective excise taxes or more active 
fiscal policies but see little hope in this direction 
because of congressional delays in revising tax 
laws. Others have urged passage of legislation to 
improve the short-run effectiveness of fiscal policy. 

To be effective, consumer credit controls would 
require the support of the public. Since there is no 
clear agreement on the objectives to be sought and 


since few would agree that consumer credit should 
be regulated to control the allocation of resources 
in peacetime or periods of limited involvement in 
hostilities, the public is unlikely to support con- 
sumer credit regulation. Even if rationing of credit 
by individual lenders is defective, many would con- 
sider it extremely dangerous to have the central 
bank assume this function. 

In 1957, after an extensive study by the Federal 
Reserve System (IU. S.] Board of Governors 
1957), President Eisenhower concluded that the 
evidence did not justify a request for authority to 
reimpose controls. The Federal Reserve concurred 
in this decision. In explaining the decision, five 
points were made: First, fluctuations in consumer 
installment credit, though tending to accentuate 
swings in business conditions, have accounted for 
a fairly small proportion of changes in total credit. 
Second, losses involved, even in recessions, have 
not been large enough to affect seriously the finan- 
cial position of lending institutions. Third, the rel- 
atively rapid growth in this type of credit largely 
reflects the growing proportion of middle-income 
people using it. Fourth, existing instruments of 
policy can hold changes in total bank credit and 
the money supply within reasonable limits. Fifth, 
the large 1955 expansion reflected a concatenation 
of special factors not likely to be repeated. 

In 1960 the Joint Economic Committee (U.S. 
Congress . . . 1960), after extensive study of the 
problems involved in maintaining full employment, 
rapid economic growth, and stable prices, concluded 
that the Federal Reserve should be given stand-by 
authority to regulate consumer credit. In 1961 the 
Commission on Money and Credit reported no clear 
consensus among its members on the desirability 
of permanent consumer credit controls. In 1966 
Congress granted the president stand-by authority 
to control consumer credit. The desirability of in- 
stallment credit regulation remains a topic of active 
debate. 

ELI SHAPIRO 
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INSTINCT 


Reference to the concept of instinct is to be 
found in most of the major writings on social psy- 
chology and on behavior in general. However, the 
nature of such reference has not always been 
acceptance or approval. The career of the term 
“instinct” in the history of psychology has been a 
checkered one. Like the phoenix, instinct has been 
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“consigned to the flames” only to rise again. Like 
Proteus. it has survived by repeatedly adopting new 
forms 


Innin in common usage. Instinct has led a 


of instinct are loose and vague 
underlying the varieties of use there must be 
single concept of which instinct is the name 


The inconsistency of ordinary language will 
avoided by making the underlying concept ex 
and by defining instinct in terms of it, We find 


of instinct and numerous attempts to 
fine instinct in a precise way. 
However, the variability of the definitions 
scholars have proposed for instinct le almost 
its 


instinct accordingly. Hence the persistence of 
word in psychology. But there has also been 
tendency to albeit tacitly, that an ex 


standing and confusion. A detailed analysis of the 
several kinds of uses to which instinct has been 


the direction of greater precision. Until such analy- 
sis has been made it is unlikely that questions 
about the relations between the different meanings 
of instinct and the possibility of their being re- 
duced to one concept can be profitably discussed. 
In what follows, some examples will be used to 
illustrate the hybrid character of the instinct con- 
cepts and the controversies to which these con- 
cepts have led. 

Darwin's concept. Most modern theories of in- 
stinct are derived from Darwin as much as from 


eee che However, Darwin was well aware of 
the embiguity of instinct, he declined t give an 
emequivecs! definition of instinct on the grounds 
teat wever) distinct mental actions are commenty 
embraced by the term. ” (118591 1904, p. 184). 
And be usod instinct in a number of ways: to refer 


patterns such as hive building im the bee. 
Nevertheless, some of Darwin's discussion of 
instinct. in particular some of the inferences he 
drew from facts that he cited, indicates that be 
tended ai umes to think of instinct as a single con- 
cept tha united a number of distinct notions. For 
instance. it was essential to his argument that 
instincts be hereditary, but he assumed that being 
hereditary implies, and is implied by, development 
without the mediation of experience. Now if in. 


a matter of fact, that this 


phenomenon 
hereditary and independent of experience? For it is 
at least conceivable that something could be in- 


also requires experience for its development. 
particular pattern of behavior 
is both inherited and independent of 
cannot be decided by inference from evidence in 
favor of only one of these the question 
can be decided only on the basis of observation. 
In fact, in compiling material for the Origin of 
Species, Darwin had little detailed information 
about how behavior patterns and dispositions de- 
velop in individual animals, and he apparently 
made little effort to obtain it. Such information 
would not have been as obviously relevant to his 
argument—that behavior has evolved by natural 
selection—as the kinds of facts he did document: 
evidence for the evolution of behavior, the inheri- 
tance of behavior, and the adaptiveness of behavior. 
A restricted and precise scientific concept could 
have been formulated on the basis of these facts, 
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action. An instinct in this sense was 
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followed from the mere force of inheritance, with- 
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Freud made much use of the notion of conflict, in 
particular, conflicts between instinct and experi- 
entially acquired features of mental life. He as- 
sumed the existence of two broad categories of 
instinct in man, aggression and sex, each of which 
was to be considered as consisting of, or differen- 
tiating into, a number of subinstincts [see AGGRES- 
SION, article On PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS]. 

According to Freud (1900), the goals of overt 
behavior are not always sufficient to reveal its in- 
stinctive basis, since the social, convention-ridden 
life of man involves suppression or distortion of 
many of the natural expressions of instinct. Only 
the techniques of psychoanalysis, such as the anal- 
ysis of word associations and dreams, can reveal 
the true inner dynamics of human behavior—the 
ways in which the instincts and their conflicts ex- 
press themselves. Freud’s concept of instinct was 
derived from clinical observations but was an 
“armchair” concept in that it contained little direct 
empirical reference, and no attempt was made to 
subject it to direct empirical analysis. It also con- 
tained contradictory elements that led to some 
inconsistency in its use. Freud wrote at times as 
though instinct were a kind of blind energy, at 
least analogous with the energy of physics, the 
dynamics of which follow quasi-mechanical laws; 
at other times he wrote as though instinct were 
something that could have intention and could em- 
ploy strategies. 

A good part of Freud’s later thinking about in- 
stinct was devoted to developing theories of how 
instinctive pressures are transformed and inte- 
grated through experience into socially compatible 
patterns of thought and action. Subsequently, some 
psychoanalysts such as Karen Horney and her col- 
leagues (e.g., Horney 1937), placed even greater 
emphasis on the role of society and culture in the 
shaping of the structure and dynamics of the mind. 
They did not deny the existence of instincts as 
biologically grounded forces affecting behavior, but 
they took the position that the available facts allot 
a greater contribution to social forces in the gen- 
eration of psychological conflicts, psychoses, and 
so forth, than was allowed by the speculative no- 
tions of classical Freudian theory about the func- 
tioning of instincts [see HoRNEY]. 

McDougall’s concept. Perhaps the most influ- 
ential champion of instinct in psychology was Wil- 
liam McDougall, whose Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology (1908) was one of the first textbooks of 
social psychology. In it he employed a concept of 
instinct as a base for an extremely persuasive com- 
prehensive theory of behavior, a theory that was 
credited with the dual achievement of bringing a 


new and elegant synthesis to the subject matter of 
psychology and of giving psychology the status of 
a natural science based on biological principles. 
The biological principles were those of Darwinism. 
The core of McDougall’s thinking about instinct 
was the conception, given widespread currency by 
Darwin and his followers, of instincts as hereditary 
and unitary behavior systems driven by internal 
goal-directed impulsions. To this McDougall grafted 
the traditional (particularly Kantian) conception 
of the tripartite division of mind into faculties of 
knowing, feeling, and willing. He defined instinct 
as “an inherited or innate psycho-physical disposi- 
tion which determines its possessor to perceive, and 
to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to 
experience an emotional excitement of a particular 
quality upon perceiving such an object, and to act 
in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at least, 
to experience an impulse to such action” (Mc- 
Dougall 1908, p. 25 in the 1936 edition), Con- 
veniently at hand was the three-part division of 
neurophysiological systems, and McDougall took 
what to him was the obvious step of locating the 
cognitive aspect (knowing) of instinct in sensory 
pathways, the affective aspect (feeling) in associa- 
tive pathways, and the conative aspect (willing) 
in motor pathways. The connections between the 
three parts of an instinct were thus thought of as 
neural, but McDougall insisted that the dynamics 
of instinct are not purely mechanical, after the 
manner of reflexes. He insisted that an instinct is 
a psychophysical system, by which he meant that 
mental phenomena—the awareness of feeling, emo- 
tion, and impulse—play an essential and active role 
in determining instinctive action. 

According to McDougall, instincts are capable 
of modification during the life of an individual 
within limits that differ from species to species, 
man having wider limits than other animals. But 
the possibility of modification through experience 
pertains only to cognition and conation (1908, 
p. 29 in the 1936 edition). Hence identification of 
the distinct primary emotions is the one valid 
method of discovering what, and how many, in- 
stincts there are. According to McDougall, such an 
analysis of instincts is necessary before one can 
make significant progress in understanding the 
nature of complex derived or secondary patterns of 
behavior or mental phenomena. He presented a list 
of what he considered to be the primary emotions 
and hence the principal instincts in man. He at- 
tempted to justify his list on Darwinian principles 
by reference to the probable adaptive significance, 
and hence evolutionary basis, of each instinct. 

McDougall’s success established a fashion for 


instinct and other Darwinian ideas in psychology. 
Lists of instincts multiplied in psychological writ- 
ings, and the concept took root in such fields as 
economics (e.g., Veblen 1914) and the study of 
wars (e.g., Trotter 1916). However, as the lists 
multiplied, so did their variety. Different writers 
based their lists on different criteria: primary emo- 
tions, purposive behavior patterns, the number of 
species-characteristic behavior patterns, and so on. 
Even those who adhered to McDougall’s argument 
and based their analyses only on primary emotions 
were rarely in agreement. Introspection, or what- 
ever other means of judgment were used, yielded 
different lists for different people, and there was 
no recognized way of deciding who was right and 
who was wrong. [See TROTTER; VEBLEN.] 

In part McDougall’s own practice encouraged the 
indiscriminate and vague use of instinct against 
which he had argued in the introduction to his 
book. For, according to his theory, with the excep- 
tion of reflexes all behavior is instinctive or has an 
instinctive base. Also, his concept of instinct ap- 
peared to provide a bridge between at least two 
kinds of explanation of behavior: explanation in 
terms of causes and effects and explanation in 
terms of intentions and actions. But the age-old 
question about the relations between these two 
kinds of explanation was not solved by talk about 
psychophysical processes. McDougall’s own concept 
was, in fact, vague—a composite of largely un- 
analyzed ideas that were not really fitted together. 
Furthermore, the concept and the theory of which 
it was a part were speculations whose connections 
with facts were left, to a large extent, indeterminate 
and hence were difficult to pin down for empirical 
test. At least so it appeared to those who led what 
became known as the “anti-instinct revolt.” 

The anti-instinct revolt. The first significant 
shot in the anti-instinct revolt was fired by Dunlap 
in a paper that appeared in 1919. According to 
Dunlap, McDougall’s theory was vitiated because 
it contained the notion of subjective purposiveness 
and hence involved recourse to unobservable phe- 
nomena. On the premise that science deals only 
with what is publicly observable and with concepts 
defined solely in terms of what is publicly observ- 
able, McDougall’s theory was judged to be unscien- 
tific. Other critics attacked the use of the idea of 
inborn behavior patterns; they cited evidence that 
encouraged the view that all but the simplest re- 
flexes are molded by experience. By and large, 
instinct theories proved no match for new and rival 
movements, such as behaviorism, that tough- 
mindedly insisted on the priority of hard facts and 
on the value of experimental methods. 
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However, while discarding instinct as a scientific 
term, the behaviorists retained some of the ideas 
that had been connoted by it. For instance, the con- 
cept of primary biological need persisted in drive- 
reduction theories of learning, and concepts of 
impulses or subjective purposiveness covertly con- 
tinued despite efforts to bring “operational” purity 
to the theoretical language of psychology (Taylor 
1964). Nevertheless, the opponents of instinct, no 
less than its champions, seemed to have assumed 
that its many facets rose or fell together, that to 
affirm or question independence of experience, or 
subjective purposiveness, was to affirm or question 
instinct in all its senses. In fact, behaviorists, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, did not apply their meth- 
ods to a number of questions and facts with which 
the instinct theorists had concerned themselves; 
for example, the adaptive significance of species- 
characteristic behavior patterns, spontaneity in be- 
havior, the relation of behavioral similarities and 
differences to questions about evolutionary rela- 
tionships. 


Instinct in ethology 

A resurgence of concern with biological aspects 
of behavior brought about the most recent rejuve- 
nation of instinct. Beginning in the late 1930s the 
ethologists, led by Konrad Lorenz and Nikolaas 
Tinbergen, accused both the proponents and oppo- 
nents of instinct of failure to pay sufficient atten- 
tion to large classes of facts about animal behavior. 
Ethologists proceeded to develop ideas about in- 
stinctive behavior that purportedly were based on, 
and took account of, such facts. The aim was to 
make instinct an objective concept and the study 
of instinct an objective science. 

The background of ethology was classical zool- 
ogy (comparative morphology and evolution) and 
amateur natural history. The facts from which 
ethologists started were the contents of detailed 
inventories of species-characteristic behavior pat- 
terns, observations of the sequential patterning and 
frequency distributions of occurrences of such pat- 
terns, the taxonomic distribution of variations of 
behavior patterns, and the biological functions of 
species-characteristic behavior patterns. 

Lorenz and Tinbergen. According to Lorenz, 
ethology was founded on the discovery of a “dis- 
tinct and particulate physiological process 4 
certain type of innate genetically determined be- 
haviour patterns” (1950, p. 221). This type of 
behavior pattern was referred to as an “instinctive 
activity” (Instinkthiandlung). It was characterized 
as (a) stereotyped, (b) possessed by all members 
of at least one sex of a species, (e) innate in the 
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sense of genetical inheritance, (d) innate in the 
sense of being unlearned, (e) endogenously con- 
trolled—once set in motion it is completed without 
further mediation by peripheral stimuli, and (f) 
the goal and terminus of a variable sequence of 
“appetitive” behavior. In an early paper Lorenz 
(1937, p. 329) also included the idea of being 
craved (Angestrebtwerden ) in his definition of the 
instinctive activity. To explain the timing of at- 
tempts to perform an instinctive activity, Lorenz 
postulated that spontaneous endogenous generation 
and accumulation of “energy,” specific to each kind 
of instinctive activity, initiates and drives the ap- 
propriate appetitive behavior until “discharged” in 
performance of the instinctive activity. Perform- 
ance of the activity is precipitated, or “released,” 
by an encounter with some specific external stimu- 
lus that engages an “innate release mechanism.” 

Here again we encounter a concept of instinct 
that groups together a number of distinct char- 
acteristics. Was this grouping a matter of definition 
or a matter of fact? There is no doubt that there 
are stereotyped, environment-resistant, species- 
characteristic behavior patterns that terminate 
variable chains of searching activities; and inter- 
species comparison of variations in the forms of 
such behavior patterns indicates that they do re- 
flect genetic affinity. But that Lorenz had at his 
disposal the kinds of facts about ontogeny that 
could justify the use of the term “unlearned,” and 
the kinds of facts about physiological control that 
could justify descriptions such as “spontaneous,” 
“endogenous,” and “independent of peripheral stim- 
ulation” for even one instinctive activity, is dis- 
putable. On the other hand, the facts of neuro- 
physiology disqualify the energy model from being 
anything more than a picturesque way of describ- 
ing certain facts about behavior. 

Other ethologists became dissatisfied with the 
unphysiological character of Lorenz’ energy model 
and also with the atomistic character of his pic- 
ture of instinctive activities and their control. 
Tinbergen (1951), for example, observed that the 
behavior patterns serving any one of the primary 
biological functions, such as nutrition or repro- 
duction, tend to be carried out in a sequence in 
which more and more specific types of appetitive 
behavior succeed one another, only the final one 
of which terminates in performance of a stereo- 
typed “end act.” Transition from one type of appe- 
titive behavior to the next is effected by an animal’s 
encountering a particular releasing stimulus. At 
each stage of the sequence, with the exception of 
the last, there are usually several alternative types 
of appetitive behavior that can follow; which type 


occurs on any occasion will depend upon which of 
the several kinds of possible releasing stimuli is 
encountered. Thus a hunting predator might begin 
its search for prey with behavior that is not specific 


to the capture of only one type of prey; it then 
switches to the appropriate one of a set of prey- 
catching patterns as soon as it sees or smells a par- 
ticular type of prey. The prey-catching behavior 
will, in turn, vary according to the avoiding meas- 
ures taken by the prey and be switched to the 


stereotyped pattern specific for killing the prey once 
the prey is caught. Underlying such a sequence, 
Tinbergen pictured a mechanism consisting of a 
hierarchically arranged system of nervous centers 
and innate releasing mechanisms that channel the 
flow of “motivational impulses” of which the be- 
havior is the expression. According to Tinbergen’s 
scheme, there is a hierarchical system correspond- 
ing to each of the primary biological functions, and 
he referred to each such system as an instinct. 
Activation of the reproductive instinct, then, would 
mean production of motivational impulses from the 
highest part of the reproductive hierarchy and the 
expression of these impulses in courting, terri- 
torial fighting, copulation, nest building, parental 
behavior, and so on, depending at any time on the 
level of the hierarchy at which the impulses were 
accumulating and the releasing stimuli available. 
Incidentally, Tinbergen did not believe that there 
were grounds for postulating a “social instinct.” 
Tinbergen’s theory, like McDougall’s, related the 
behavior of an animal to a small number of dis- 
tinct systems which were inborn and hence the 
product of natural selection. But Tinbergen avoid- 
ed the inclusion of subjective phenomena by ac- 
counting for the purposive aspects of behavior with 
a purely mechanical or quasi-mechanical model. 
Nevertheless, the empirical status of this model 
was as questionable as McDougall’s, although for 
different reasons. In spite of the quasi-physiological 
terms used to describe the model, many of its key 
properties were known not to have any close corre- 
spondence with physiological reality. In fact, the 
structure of the hierarchical scheme was based on 
a classification of overt patterns according to their 
functional characteristics—the biological ends they 
promote—and analysis of these classes into tem- 
poral and sequential patterns. The only solid evi- 
dence in support of the theory, then, was contained 
in the overt patterns it purportedly accounted for, 
and it was begging a crucial question to assume a 
simple correspondence between this evidence and 
the underlying physiology. But the description of 
overt behavior was not entirely anterior to the 
theory; for instance, the idea that instinct involves 


the generation of energy and the consumption of 
this energy in performance of a fixed action pat- 
tern diverted attention from evidence that the goals 
of certain patterns are not “end acts” or their re- 
leasers but specific stimulus situations per se. 

Evaluation. The instinct theories of Lorenz and 
Tinbergen were of positive value in that they re- 
vived interest in questions and facts about the sur- 
vival value, the taxonomic relevance, and the 
temporal and sequential patterning of animal be- 
havior, But they suffered the same type of fate as 
their predecessors, and for the same sort of rea- 
son: they overreached themselves. Unsympathetic 
critics (e.g., Lehrman 1953; Schneirla 1956) ac- 
cused them of adducing unobservable entities, of 
failure to distinguish and pay sufficient attention 
to the facts of overt behavior, physiology, and 
ontogeny and even to phyletic differences. In later 
writings ethologists tried to meet these objections 
by reformulating their ideas in terms of opera- 
tionally defined concepts. For instance, “action 
specific energy” or “motivational impulses” were 
replaced by “specific action potentiality” or “tend- 
ency’—terms that were supposed to refer only to 
probabilities of occurrence, judged on the basis of 
observation, of behavior patterns (see Beer 1963- 
1964). 

However, if one limits oneself, in talking about 
a particular subject matter, to concepts defined 
solely in terms of that subject matter, one places 
considerable restriction on the kinds of things that 
can be said about it. One can make generalizations 
about, and describe relationships between, items 
of the subject matter, but one cannot explain such 
generalizations or relationships by referring them 
to a wider field of knowledge. That the restrictions 
of operationism are uncongenial to at least some 
ethologists is evident from inconsistencies in their 
use of certain terms. “Tendency,” for instance, is 
defined as “probability of occurrence,” but that a 
particular probability of occurrence is such-and- 
such is sometimes explained as due to the strength 
of the relevant tendency. For tendency to convey 
anything here, it must refer to something other 
than probability; it will be covertly doing the sort 
of work that action specific energy was doing in 
the instinct theory. The same kind of problem is 
encountered in the way the concept of confiict is 
used. Alongside, and sometimes confused with, the 
operational definition of conflict as equality of 
probabilities of incompatible responses, are two 
uses that preserve patterns of explanation of older 
conceptions, conflict in the sense of simultaneous 
arousal of internal mechanisms underlying incom- 
patible responses and conflict applied to opposition 
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of selection pressures. Some of the ingredients of 
the instinct theories of ethology thus persist, al- 
though they are often disguised in forms that stand 
in the way of both consistent operationism and 
explicit presentation of explanatory hypotheses in 
forms that could be subjected to testing. 

Thorpe. Recently an attempt to reformulate an 
ethological concept of instinct has been made by 
Thorpe (1956). According to Thorpe, the central 
notion of this concept is that of “internal drive”; 
in addition, instincts are characterized as consist- 
ing of (a) an inherited system of coordination, 
(b) more or less rigid inherited action patterns, 
and (e) more or less rigid releasing mechanisms. 
He explains “inherited” in terms of current ideas 
about genetic coding and eschews “preformation- 
ism” by saying that what is encoded in the genes 
is a set of instructions that determines what an 
organism takes from its environment in the way 
of materials and stimulation to build up an in- 
stinctive mechanism. Following Lorenz (1961; see 
also 1965) he maintains that “we are justified in 
saying that the behaviour pattern is innate in the 
sense that the complexity which it displays arises 
primarily from the instructions in the germ cell 
and not from instructions which are contributed 
by the environment” (Thorpe [1956] 1963, p. 17). 
Both Thorpe and Lorenz consider this formulation 
a valuable refinement of the concept of innateness. 
Allusion to the concept of “information” of cyber- 
netics gives an air of mathematical precision, even 
though the exact meaning to be given to “instruc- 
tions” is anybody's guess. But it is difficult to see 
how this concept of “innate” adds a useful tool 
either to thinking about the inheritance of be- 
havior or to thinking about the development of 
behavior. Indeed, the concept promises to perpetu- 
ate the confusion between these two classes of 
problems that has vitiated much of the past dis- 
cussion of “nature versus nurture.” [See CYBER- 
NETIcs and INFORMATION THEORY.) 

Thorpe is aware that ambiguity has attended use 
of the word “innate.” However, he places the am- 
biguity not between inherited and unlearned but 
between “(1) inherited or genetically fixed and 
therefore characteristic of the species; (2) in- 
ternally co-ordinated; [and] (3) internally moti- 
vated” (ibid., p. 15). Instinct, according to Thorpe, 
js innate in each of these senses. There is space 
here only for a remark about the third one. 

According to Thorpe, “there is within the drive 
itself some inherent directiveness, some extremely 
restrictive purposive influence, perhaps identical 
(with) . . . expectancy and insight . . .” (p. 49), 
and purpose here is to be understood as “a striving 
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after a future goal retained as some kind of image 
or idea” (p. 3). This thesis represents yet another 


preserved. At least so it has appeared to his tough- 
minded readers on the western side of the Atlantic. 


pragmatic, positivistic, operational, and hostile to 
theories of instinct. However, their attitudes on 
theories of instinct have not all been the same, and 
as we have noted, the drive theorists preserve one 
of the connotations of instinct, albeit under differ- 

ent names. 
Lashley (eg, 1938) was one comparative psy- 
for whom instinct had considerable at- 


latter as “reactions to a deficit.” Instinctive activi- 
ties were, furthermore, to be distinguished from 


instinct.” 
Parallels between Lashley and Lorenz are 
dent here, even though they arrived at their 
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of behavior, Lashley aimed at sorting out a = 
ticular problem and describing it in terme I 


that might throw light on it. For Lashley the 
of instinct comprised problems of sensory a 


entities; he did not suggest that 

might be found to be true for one instinct we 

necessarily hold true for others. His category 

instinctive activities was intended to be a pri 
matic 
The 


mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive cate- 
gories: learned behavior on the one hand, inherited 
and/or unlearned behavior on the other. Even those 
psychologists who, like Z. Y. Kuo, reject instinct 
seem to accept the di between inherited 
and acquired elements of behavior, in maintaining 
that inherited elements are few and simple and the 
rest learned. Beach argued that such a dichotomy 
is indefensible. If the dichotomy is taken to be be- 


Hebb (1953) have been as 

ent as Beach that understanding of how behavior 
develops in different animals will be advanced only 
by investigation unrestricted by a priori ideas about 


In spite of continuities that exist between past 
and present thinking, instinct is seldom used with 
any of its older theoretical connotations in the 


typed behavior patterns about which questions of 
causation, ontogeny, and so forth remain, for the 
most part, open. 

The ambition to arrive at an over-all theory of 
animal behavior no doubt persists and perhaps will 
some day be realized in a synthesis that will not 
involve confusions between facts and questions of 
different sorts. It may be that a concept of instinct 
will have a place in future syntheses. But unless 
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I 
CULTURAL INTEGRATION 


The idea that the diverse parts of any culture 
normally cohere in some determinate fashion has 
proven useful in the past in at least five contexts. 
(1) As an aid to description, the assumption of 
cultural integration has provided an economical 


way of summarizing large bodies of cultural data 
and has facilitated the portrayal of cultures in 
ideal-typical terms. (2) It has been used to help 
explain the particular ways in which members of 
a society accept, reject, or modify items which 
have diffused from other cultures. (3) Admini- 
strators and reformers have been guided by the 
concept in their efforts to find innovations and 
modes of introducing change which “fit” most 
comfortably into existing cultures. (4) The break- 
down of cultural integration has been hypothesized 
as a causative factor in accounting for such phe- 
nomena as ennui, suicide, crime, and cultural 
lability. (5) Philosophers of culture have invoked 
the ideal of cultural integration as a criterion to 
be used in the evaluation of cultures. 

Although cultural integration has been the sub- 
ject of few sustained theoretical analyses and even 
fewer empirical studies, recent developments in 
modern society and in social theory alike have 
increased the salience of the concept. The cultural 
dislocations caused by the accelerated pace of 
change in our times; the increasing number of 
roles affected by contradictory cultural standards; 
greater awareness of cultural contradictions in 
consequence of higher education, mass communi- 
cations, and more intimate interaction among peo- 
ple with diverse cultural orientations; and anxiety 
about such inconsistencies resulting from the im- 
portance of rationality in a culture increasingly 
subjected to universalistic standards—these are 
some of the sociological factors which appear to 
have promoted concern about the coherence of 
culture patterns. In addition, the world-wide mod- 
ernization of traditional societies has stimulated 
numerous discussions concerning the integration 
of traditional and modern culture patterns (e. g., 
Redfield 1950; Almond 1960; Chicago, University 
of . . . 1963; Levine 1965). 

The practical interest in the subject that stems 
from such considerations is matched by its sig- 
nificance from the point of view of current social 
theory. The nine distinguished scholars who signed 
the 1951 statement on the general theory of action 
assert that “the internal coherence of a body of 
cultural patterns is always a crucial problem for 
the student of culture” (Parsons & Shils 1951, 
p. 21). Much of the scientific excitement over this 
concept derives from the fact that so “crucial” an 
aspect of culture is to a large extent covert, un- 
known to the bearers of cultures themselves, and 
must be uncovered through the most imaginative 
efforts of scientific curiosity. Theoretically, the 
concept is related to contemporary efforts to deal 
in a more precise manner with the differential 


properties of culture systems and social systems 
and with their interpenetrations. 

Indeed, one of the chief rewards of using the 
terms “culture” and “social structure” as analytic 
concepts rather than as global categories has been 
an increasingly differentiated understanding of the 
forms and dynamics of integration at the collective 
level. Consistent with the vagueness of those omni- 
bus categories, earlier social scientists used the 
term integration in a fairly diffuse sense (e.g., 
Durkheim 1897; Sumner 1906; Benedict 1934). 
Sorokin’s insistence on the distinction between sys- 
tems integrated on the basis of functional inter- 
dependence and systems integrated in terms of 
logical and meaningful coherence (1937-1941) 
may be identified as the bench mark of a new 
orientation, even though the distinction as formu- 
lated by Sorokin crosscuts the dichotomy of culture 
and social structure. Most subsequent discussions 
of cultural integration have either repeated this 
distinction (Cohen 1948; Geertz 1957), elaborated 
and refined it (Landecker 1951; Parsons & Shils 
1951), or else have dealt with cultural integration 
in the special sense of a phenomenon sui generis 
(Kluckhohn 1941; Redfield 1941; Kroeber 1948; 
Eggan 1955; Parsons 1959). 

In addition to this movement from ambiguity to 
specificity in ysing the concept of cultural integra- 
tion, social scientists also raised a number of pro- 
vocative questions about the sources, forms, limits, 
and consequences of cultural integration, and in 
at least a few cases (Linton 1936; Sorokin 1937— 
1941; Redfield 1941; Kluckhohn 1941; Opler 1945) 
have circumspectly related the concept to bodies of 
reliable data. In so doing, they have transformed 
the character of the concept from an assumed 
principle to an analytic variable and from an eval- 
uative to a nonevaluative category. 


Cultural integration—structural variable 


The related assumptions that sociocultural sys- 
tems are characterized by an inner coherence and 
unity that is essential to their nature and that this 
integrity is a salutary and valuable property draw 
on intellectual traditions that are more than two 
centuries old. Vico and Montesquieu were early 
modern proponents of the view that the beliefs, 
purposes, laws, and customs of a society constitute 
a meaningfully interrelated complex of traits, not 
a haphazard assortment. Burke and de Maistre 
stressed the idea that a society is like an organism, 
the parts of which are in a natural balance that 
should not be disrupted by arbitrary innovations 
derived from abstract reasoning. Rousseau, Herder, 
and Chaadaev espoused the romantic conception 
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that societies are integrated through their embodi- 
ment of distinctive principles, that their “mission” 
is to realize these unique principles and avoid 
extraneous influences which interfere with that 
realization. Such perspectives were incorporated 
into historical studies through the work of men 
like Burckhardt, Dilthey, and Lamprecht, for whom 
the task of scholarship was to discern the charac- 
teristic configurations of historical periods which 
reflect a distinctive harmony, world view, or col- 
lective spirit (Volksseele)—a mission revived in 
this century by the efforts of scholars like Speng- 
ler, Jaeger, and Basham. 

Largely because of anthropological work in the 
1930s and after, such extreme views of both the 
extent and the value of cultural integration have 
been substantially rejected. The rejection of the 
view of cultures as totally integrated organic uni- 
ties—which in any case was probably never ad- 
hered to by more than a small minority of serious 
scholars—may be traced in two stages. Despite 
Malinowski’s implication that all living cultures are 
fully integrated—"“the significance of culture con- 
sists in the relation between its elements, and the 
existence of accidental or fortuitous culture com- 
plexes is not admitted” ( 1931, p. 625—those 
cultural anthropologists who were concerned 
with the problem developed the view that integra- 
tion is not a vital principle to be assumed fully 
operative in all cultures but is rather a formal 
property which varies on a continuum from high 
to low. Ruth Benedict, who has at times been ac- 
cused of “mystically” imputing such a principle to 
cultures, stated explicitly that “lack of integration 
seems to be as characteristic of certain cultures as 
extreme integration is of others” (1934, p. 223). 
Cultural integration came to be visualized as an 
emergent property—not an essential attribute, but 
the outgrowth of a continuing process of mutual 
selection and adjustment of elements into a more 
or less coherent pattern. “It is not,” stated Kroeber, 
“a growth of parts unfolding from a germ in ac- 
cord with a pre-existing harmonious master plan. 
Such an unfolding has often been assumed, in- 
sinuated, or asserted . . but it remains wholly 
undemonstrated, and history shows it to be at 
least partly untrue” (1948, p. 287). 

Using cultural integration as a structural vari- 
able, students began to analyze the limits of the 
extent to which any culture could be called inte- 
grated. As other investigators came upon data 
which diverged from her interpretation of Zuni 
culture, Benedict's own cases of “extreme integra- 
tion” were rendered suspect. Following to a large 
extent in Benedict's footsteps, Kluckhohn neverthe- 
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less observed that most cultures are “permeated 
by apparent contradictions” (Kluckhohn & Kelly 
1945). And Malinowski himself, despite alleged 
assumptions of the complete integration of cul- 
tures, provided eloquent documentation of the clash 
of normative principles in primitive society (1926). 
Observations of this sort were paralleled by two 
main lines of argument against the theoretical pos- 
sibility of a perfectly integrated human culture. 
Since change of some sort due to invention, diffu- 
sion, or environmental alteration is always going 
on, no culture can ever have all its elements in a 
condition of complete mutual adjustment (Linton 
1936, p. 357). Even if change were not inevitable, 
moreover, culture is “borne” only by being institu- 
tionalized in social systems and internalized in 
personalities, and the “structural imperatives” of 
these systems of action are such as to require more 
kinds of culture than can be included in any single 
consistently integrated pattern (Parsons 1951). 

Yet, however much scientific estimates of cul- 
ture’s capacity for integration get revised down- 
ward, the consensus is that the study of culture 
can never again be reduced to the collecting of 
pebbles. Redfield has stated the case with charac- 
teristic elegance: “There is no society the conven- 
tional life of which may be described realistically 
in terms of a series of accounts of customs and 
beliefs taken one by one so that each is completely 
reported without reference to any one of the other” 
(1941, p. 132). And Opler confessed that... in 
a good many years of intensive field work I have 
never found ‘isolated segments of behavior logically 
unrelated to the remainder of the culture’” (1946, 
P. 44), Surveying this whole development, Kluck- 
hohn concluded that “the greatest advance in con- 
temporary anthropological theory is probably the 
increasing recognition that there is something 
more to culture than artifacts, linguistic texts, and 
lists of atomized traits” (11951) 1959, p. 89). 

The current view, then, is that integration is a 
quality of culture that is never perfect but never 
absent—a structural property that varies from 
relatively high to relatively low and that can be 
related empirically and theoretically to other cul- 
tural and sociological variables. The increased 
realism and flexibility with which the concept is 
now handled has produced a more subtle concep- 
tion of cultural integration as an ideological cate- 
gory. By the 1930s two traditions in social science 
converged to create what might be called the 
pathos of cultural integrity. A number of anthro- 
pologists, impressed by the aesthetic coherence of 
some of the primitive cultures they had encoun- 
tered, came to view cultural integration as a touch- 


stone of human excellence and euphoria. Edward 
Sapir maintained that the only culture worthy of 
the name is that which is “inherently harmonious, 
balanced, self-satisfactory . . . the expression of a 
richly varied and yet somehow unified and con- 
sistent attitude toward life . . . (1924, p. 410). 
Others saw cultural integrity as the primary source 
of individual morale and vitality, of social cohe- 
sion, and of a profound outlook on life. A number 
of sociologists, on the other hand, took their point 
of departure from the ills of modern society and 
traced them back to cultural disorganization. The 
concept of culture conflict became the key to the 
sociological understanding of crime (Sellin 1938). 
Sociologists and others depicted contemporary 
American culture as one shot through with crip- 
pling contradictions (Bain 1935; Horney 1937; 
Lynd 1939). Ralph Linton proclaimed: 


. .. What the modern world needs far more than im- 
proved production methods or even a more equitable 
distribution of their results is a series of mutually con- 
sistent ideas and values in which all its members can 
participate. Perhaps something of the sort can be de- 
veloped in time to prevent the collapse which other- 
wise seems inevitable. If not, another “dark age” is in 
order.... (1936, p. 287) 


Such strong views of the virtues of extreme cul- 
tural integration and the dangers of malintegration 
have been tempered by a number of considera- 
tions. (1) A very high degree of cultural inte- 
gration may counteract other values which are 
important in some societies, such as creativity and 
novelty, or cultural pluralism. (2) While the in- 
tegral growth of complex cultures is of great value, 
it can only be attained at the expense of the de- 
velopment of individual personality. As civilization 
advances, the conflict between “objective culture” 
and “subjective culture” becomes increasingly trag- 
ic (Simmel 1911). (3) As Linton himself came 
to stress in later years when dealing with the 
problems of developing areas, less tightly inte- 
grated cultures have greater adaptability; when a 
new culture element is introduced, . . . the closer 
the integration, the more extensive and immediate 
the dislocations” ([1952] 1956, p. 86). (4) Cul 
tures are after all not very fragile entities. Their 
power of persistence has impressed most observ- 
ers, and they have a regenerative capacity which 
enables them to resolve contradictions and create 
new forms of order. What is experienced by a par- 
ticipant or observer as the disorganization and 
impending doom of a culture may well be simply 
a phase of adjustment in the process of cultural 
reintegration (Redfield 1941; Kroeber 1948). (5) 
No less significant than these substantive insights 


into the nature of culture has been the increasing 
sophistication of our method of coping with such 
normative problems. In accord with the level of 
complexity on which contemporary social science 
proceeds, one would no longer maintain that cul- 
tural integration as such is inherently valuable or 
not, but rather ask: What kind of integration of 
what kinds of contents has what kinds of conse- 
quences for whom? 

To state the normative problem in this fashion 
is to return to the scientific problem of analyzing 
and measuring cultural integration. Contemporary 
approaches are marked by a great diversity with 
respect to the forms, processes, and consequences 
of cultural integration. There is further diversity 
with respect to the kinds of cultural contents 
which are referred to in the study of integration. 
Since the relationship among the diverse phenom- 
ena referred to by these varying notions of cultural 
integration is problematic, a more differentiated 
treatment of the concept henceforth is indicated. 
It is symptomatic of the gap between cultural the- 
ory and the theory of social structure that, whereas 
the latter has available a rich and complex con- 
ceptual framework, analysis of cultural structure 
still proceeds—with the notable exception of lin- 
guistics—at a level not far from common sense. 
In one of the most clearly reasoned classifications 
of types of collective integration ( Landecker 1952), 
nine forms of social integration are distinguished, 
but only three forms of cultural integration. The 
following classification of the dimensions of cul- 
tural integration is offered as a contribution toward 
closing that gap. 

All the scholars whose work will be reviewed 
here agree on two points: that culture consists of 
symbols and that cultural integration has reference 
to the relationships among these symbols. They 
differ with respect to (1) the kinds of symbols that 
are studied—the problem of the contents of cul- 
ture; (2) the groups whose cultures are studied— 
the problem of the levels of cultural integration; 
and (3) the nature of the relationship between 
symbols—the problem of the forms of cultural 
integration. We begin with the last of these, since 
that is where most of the issues lie. 


The forms of cultural integration 


Configurational or thematic integration. The 
first type of cultural integration is that made prom- 
inent by the work of Ruth Benedict (1934). It 
refers to an identity of meaning within a diversity 
of cultural items: their conformity to a common 
pattern, their embodiment of a common theme. 
It is integration through similarity. It is illustrated 
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by the extent to which, among the Zuni, marriage 
customs, dance forms, attitudes toward death, and 
other aspects of culture all tend to reflect a char- 
acteristic interest in sobriety, moderation, and cere- 
moniousness. The existence of this dimension of 
integration has been related to the imperative of 
selectivity: man's genetic heritage is insufficient 
to orient him in this world and the potentialities 
for behavior are innumerable. Therefore, some 
segment of the total arc of possibilities must be 
selected in order to provide direction in behavior 
and meaning in the environment. Students using 
this approach differ as to whether this principle 
of selectivity is to be conceived of as a structure 
(Kluckhohn’s configuration“), a dynamic postulate 
(Oplers “theme”), or a kind of cognitive disposi- 
tion (Sorokin’s “culture mentality”). They also dis- 
agree about whether the canons of choice are un- 
conscious: Kluckhohn used the term configuration 
to refer specifically to structural regularities that 
are unconscious and defines the integrating prin- 
ciple of a culture as its “single dominant master 
configuration” (1943, p. 218), whereas Opler im- 
plicitly rejects the premise of the covertness of 
basic orienting themes in culture as an unneces- 
sary restriction (1945, p. 198). An obvious method 
of measuring the extent of this type of integration 
in a culture would be to count the proportion of 
items which embody its posited integrating prin- 
ciple—a vast undertaking and one that has been 
attempted only once in this century. Sorokin sought 
to measure the extent to which various periods in 
the history of Western civilization were integrated 
in terms of the “identity of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and values that permeate all (their) parts” 
(11937-19410 1962, vol. 4, p. 11) by devising 
numerical indices to represent the extent to which 
the various departments of culture—painting, ar- 
chitecture, music, literature, philosophy, etc.—were 
informed by one or another kind of basic cultural 
mentality. 

Opler recommends counting unformalized ex- 
pressions of a theme as well as formalized ones, a 
task requiring “close observation, accounts of per- 
sonal experiences, and autobiographical materials,” 
and also observation of “the intensity of the reac- 
tion and the character of the sanctions invoked...” 
when the terms of a theme are violated (1945, 
p. 201). 

With respect to the consequences of configura- 
tional integration, it is evident that a very high 
degree of conformity of the elements of culture to 
a particular pattern imposes serious restrictions on 
the freedom of individuals who are inclined toward 
alternative patterns; there is little scope for the 
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realization of variant and deviant patterns, While, 
moreover, it has been suggested that cultures which 
do not subordinate all their parts to a ruling prin- 
ciple give “an impression of extreme poverty” 
(Benedict 1934, p. 196), the point has also been 
made that the predominance of a single theme in 
a culture may have highly disruptive consequences 
and is to be regarded as socially pathological 
(Opler 1945, p. 199). 

Connective integration. A second type of cul- 
tural integration concerns the extent to which the 
diverse parts of culture are directly connected with 
one another. In describing this phenomenon of the 
mutual association of different cultural elements, 
anthropologists have used terms like “connotative 
interdependence” (Redfield 1941, p. 352), sys- 
temic pattern” (Kroeber 1948, p. 312), and “assem- 
blage” (Opler 1959, p. 962); and for cultural traits 
which are discrete and not associated with others, 
the term “separates” (Redfield 1941, p. 138). The 
distinction between this type of integration and 
that discussed in the first category may be readily 
illustrated: while, following Weber (1904-1905), 
one may say that modern Western culture is highly 
integrated in that its various branches—music, 
law, science, etc.—are all characterized by a dom- 
inant “rationalistic” culture orientation, there has 
been relatively little association between the worlds 
of music, law, and science in modern Western 
culture. Conversely, while there is a close associa- 
tion between military symbols ( carrying rifles, mar- 
tial chants) and devotional symbols (hymns, pious 
poetry) on the occasion of Ethiopian Orthodox 
holidays, these two sets of symbols represent di- 
rectly opposed themes or configurations in Ethi- 
opian Christian culture. In one attempt to study 
integration in the sense of interconnection, Red- 
field sought to measure this dimension of cultural 
organization in four Yucatecan communities by 
observing the number of “separates” in each, His 
study supported the hypothesis that connective in- 
tegration is promoted by isolation and cultural 
homogeneity. In the relatively isolated tribal com- 
munity, he found that pagan and Christian com- 
plexes were closely interwoven: “.. the bee cult 
is under the care of the Virgin; the patronage of 
certain saints over certain animals is more ex- 
plicit . . .” (Redfield 1941, p. 139); whereas in 
the less isolated peasant village, he found a 
greater compartmentalization of ideas—for exam- 
ple, “. . . the care of the hives and the cult of the 
bee deities remain pagan in nature . . no saint 
enters into the conceptions . . .” (ibid., p. 136). 

The consequences of a high degree of cultural 
interconnection, Redfield proposed, are the greater 
efficacy of culture as a design for living, greater 


durability in style of life, and greater depth of the 
world view; whereas in the less organized culture 
of the town, the presumably related characteristics 
were found to be uncertainty, self-consciousness, 
restlessness and, frequently, distress. The existence 
of this form of integration may thus be seen as a 
response to man’s need for coherence. On the other 
hand, it seems to be clear that any sort of cultural 
excellence above the most primitive sort requires 
the presence of cultural specialists. The extent to 
which cultural specialization requires compartmen- 
talization and Segregation is an important question 
for the theory of culture, one which has not yet 
received the attention it deserves. 

Logical integration. A third dimension of in- 
tegration concerns the extent to which cultural 
items tend to contradict one another. This perspec- 
tive defines integration not as identity or- as inter- 
locking diversity but in terms of logical consistency 
—a criterion that primarily affects existential be- 
liefs and systems of norms. This type of integration 
is by definition a response to man’s need for 
rationality. While this need may not be very fully 
developed in relatively undifferentiated socicties— 
the existence of such rationalized bodies of culture 
as philosophical systems or legal codes requires 
the presence of cultural specialists working under 
special conditions—the discomfort psychologists 
have come to refer to as “cognitive dissonance” 
(Festinger 1957) is presumably endemic in human 
nature. Students of logical integration have stressed 
the importance of distinguishing between what 
appears to an outsider as a logical contradiction 
and what is “felt as such” by those who live in the 
culture (Landecker 1951 ), or inconsistencies which 
„ present a dilemma with regard to attitude or 
overt behavior” (Redfield 1941, P. 137), A negative 
index of the logical integration of culture would 
thus be the number of experienced “incompatibles,” 
a variable also examined in Redfield’s study of 
Yucatan. Adapting Linton’s terms to the study of 
this phenomenon, Landecker has proposed that cul- 
tural integration be measured by (1) the number 
of inconsistencies among “universals” and (2) the 
number of inconsistencies among “specialtiés with 
Societal reference.” Following a line of thought of 
some prominence in modern sociology, he has also 
hypothesized that one consequence of consistency 
among cultural standards is a high degree of “nor- 
mative integration“: .. the higher the degree of 
(logical) integration among the standards of a 
culture is, the higher the degree of behavioral con- 
formity to these standards will be” (1952, p. 398). 

Adaptive or functional integration. The “strain 
of consistency” among folkways which Sumner is 
famous for emphasizing is not the consistency of 


pure logic: whatever the contradictions in a culture 
from the point of view of pure reason, the folkways 
are “true” and can make anything seem right. Sum- 
ner stresses rather the adaptive character of culture 
—traits are ways of satisfying needs—and finds 
that “. they all answer their several purposes 
with less friction and antagonism when they co- 
operate and support each other” (1906, sec. 5 in 
1940 edition). The functional integration of culture 
is an outgrowth of the desire for efficiency. As 
Sorokin has pointed out, Pareto’s concept of “logi- 
cal” action really refers not to logical consistency 
but to functional effectiveness (11947) 1962, 
p. 340). 

Although it is due to his view of culture as essen- 
tially an instrumental apparatus” that Malinowski 
in his theoretical writing stresses that culture 
. . is an integral in which the various elements 
are interdependent” and rejects the notion that any 
culture traits can be a nonfunctional survival 
(1944, p. 150), students of functional integration 
generally have stressed the imperfections and dis- 
locations in the organization of culture from this 
point of view. They tend to see changes chronically 
originating in the technological sector which then 
upset whatever functional equilibrium had previ- 
ously been obtained. Because of what Sumner calls 
the strain of improvement toward better adapta- 
tion of means to ends and because instrumental 
techniques are the foundation on which the whole 
elaborate superstructure of culture is founded, 
. societies are thus constantly trapped into ac- 
cepting elements which are highly disruptive” (Lin- 
ton 1936, p. 356). The result is a lack of integra- 
tion, a “culture lag,” which frequently becomes 
cumulative and so dysfunctional that sometimes 
revolution or war is the only way to overcome it 
(Ogburn 1957). 

3 Stylistic integration. A fifth type of integration 
is that which emerges from the mutual adaptation 
of parts of experience felt so intensely that their 
contrasts and organization produce an emotionally 
gratifying whole. Its locus is those characteristic 
modes of behavior and manners of expression we 
term styles. This type of integration springs not 
from the rational impulse for logical consistency 
nor from the practical impulse for instrumental 
effectiveness—though these may be fused with it— 
but from the aesthetic impulse for authentic ex- 
pression of experience in satisfying form. Spon- 
taneity and creativity are the essence of this form 
of integration; “. . . where compulsion or physical 
or physiological necessity reign, there is no room 
for style” (Kroeber 1957, p. 150). While stylistic 
integration is usually associated primarily with the 
fine arts, styles have also been identified in such 
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diverse spheres as social thought (Mannheim 
1927), political and economic behavior (Ries- 
man 1950), and science and philosophy (Kroeber 
1948; 1957), not to mention the commonly appre- 
ciated activities of eating and dressing. 

While the concept “style of life” has long been 
familiar to social scientists from the work of Max 
Weber, their investigation of stylistic integration 
is still in the earliest stages; they have much to 
learn about methods of studying style from schol- 
ars in the humanities, for whom it has naturally 
been a central concept. Kroeber is one of the few 
social scientists to have dealt at length with the 
problem of style outside the fine arts. His work 
supports the idea of applying the term “style” not 
only to the most diverse branches of culture but 
also to total cultures—not in the Spenglerian sense 
of considering a whole culture as a sort of ex- 
panded style but in that its several styles“... will 
tend to accommodate somewhat to one another; 
so that the whole may come . . to possess a fairly 
high degree of congruence” ( Kroeber 1957, p. 
152). Such a total-culture style is what Sapir pre- 
sumably had in mind in his conception of “genu- 
ine culture,” illustrated by his thumbnail char- 
acterization of French culture as marked by “the 
qualities of clarity, lucid systematization, balance, 
care in choice of means, and good taste” and also 
“overmechanization, emotional timidity or shallow- 
ness . . [and] exaggeration of manner at the 
expense of content”; it was its lack of such a cul- 
tural style that made Sapir so critical of American 
culture (Sapir 1924, p. 407). 

Some of Kroeber's most stimulating work con- 
cerns the temporal dimension of stylistic integra- 
tion: he argued (1944) that style patterns have 
specific potentialities that are realized in climactic 
spurts of creativity and are then exhausted, lead- 
ing to their abandonment and the generation of 
new styles, and that periods of societal breakdown 
and reconstitution are accompanied by losses of 
style. One of the chief consequences of the attain- 
ment of a style pattern is thus the provision of a 
matrix of creative potentialities, and stylistic in- 
tegration is the cultural substratum for the flower- 
ing of men of genius. [See STYLE.) 

Regulative integration. Common to all the ap- 
proaches which have just been described is a con- 
ception of cultural integration in terms of coher- 
ence and harmony. Whether this harmony is 
defined as identity of pattern, connotative inter- 
dependence, logical consistency, functional ap- 
propriateness, or stylistic congruence, the point of 
departure is an assumption that the parts of cul- 
ture tend for various reasons to be related in a 
harmonious way. The one-sidedness of this view 
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becomes apparent if one considers the forms of 
integration in social systems; for in addition to the 
types of social integration based on conformity to 
norms, spontaneous interaction, and functional 
interdependence, sociologists have long recognized 
the importance of “integrative mechanisms” which 
deal directly with real or threatened eruptions of 
social conflict. Accordingly, any classification of 
forms of cultural integration which omits phe- 
nomena specifically related to the manifestation 
and control of cultural conflict must be considered 
incomplete. 

Examples of three different approaches to the 
problem of regulative integration may be found in 
recent literature. (1) As observed above, Opler re- 
gards the uninhibited expression of a single theme 
in any culture as a disequilibrating factor. He de- 
fines integration in cultural structure in terms of 
the equilibrium that is achieved or approximated 
in most cultures by virtue of the existence of “limit- 
ing factors circumstances and counterthemes 
which control the number, force, and variety of a 
theme's expressions (Opler 1945, p. 201). Thus, 
the theme of male superiority in Chiricahua cul- 
ture is balanced by such factors as uxorilocal resi- 
dence; so, while it is true that Chiricahua women 
may not use the sweat lodge, the sweat lodge is not 
considered a crucial element of their ceremonial- 
ism and, moreover, women may obtain super- 
natural power like men and become shamans. 
Regulative integration appears as a kind of balance 
of power among various cultural items. (2) A sec- 
ond type of regulation of divergent cultural pat- 
terns is through hierarchical organization. Talcott 
Parsons has presented highly suggestive analyses 
of this dimension of cultural structure in two con- 
texts: the hierarchical arrangement of various 
value-orientations in a culture and the hierarchical 
ordering of the various types of cultural systems 
(1953; 1959; 1961). (3) A third example is what 
might be called the “moral division of labor” (Durk- 
heim 1897; Levine 1965). Cultural conflict is 
avoided by relegating divergent patterns to differ- 
ent segments of the population, with the implicit 
support by each segment of the values of the other, 
though overtly these may be in complete conflict. 
Matza’s work on youth subcultures has uncovered 
the interesting mechanisms of “conventional ver- 
sions” (1961) and “subterranean convergence” 
(1964), through which deviant subcultural pat- 
terns are kept from total conflict with the dominant 
patterns, 


Integration and the content of culture 


If careful comparison of the approaches of dif- 
ferent students of cultural integration leads to 


awareness of a variety of forms or dimensions of 
cultural integration, a survey of recent work in the 
field quickly reveals that our perception of what it 
is that becomes integrated has become no less dif- 
ferentiated. One aspect of this differentiation con- 
cerns the diversity of concrete cultures; another 
concerns the differentiation of analytically dis- 
tinguishable systems within concrete cultures. 

Just as a principal accomplishment of anthro- 
pologists working in the 1920s was to replace the 
generic study of culture by the study of particular 
cultures, so has the generation of social scientists 
working in the middle of this century rendered 
obsolete the concept of an undifferentiated par- 
ticular culture and demanded the discrimination 
of various subcultures within any whole culture. 
Sociologists have identified and described in detail 
a number of persisting and coherent subcultures 
in the United States—including those borne by 
social classes (Warner 1949), ethnic groups 
(Glazer & Moynihan 1963), age groups (Matza 
1961), and many others. Political scientists have 
found important differences between the subcul- 
tures of elites and masses in various nations (Pye 
& Verba 1965). Anthropologists who have moved 
from the study of relatively small, isolated societies 
to more complex societies have found it necessary 
to distinguish between segmental cultures and na- 
tional cultures (Steward 1955) or between little 
traditions and great traditions (Redfield 1956). 
The call has been sounded for students of cultural 
integration in complex societies to take explicit 
account of such internal differentiation in making 
their analyses (Aberle 1950). 

A fivefold schema, based on that proposed by 
Landecker, would seem adequate to handle the 
Kinds of problems posed by that requirement. 
the first and must obvious structural distinc- 
tion relevant to a complex group is that between 
the group as a whole and a smaller group within 
it. It will be terminologically convenient to call the 
larger group, when seen as a whole, the ‘compound- 
group,’ and to call the smaller group . . . the sub- 
group’” (Landecker 1952, p. 394). The proposed 
distinction is relative: the same group may be 
viewed now as a compound-group, now as a sub- 
group that exists within a much larger group. 
This distinction generates five questions concern- 
ing the cultural integration of complex groups: 

(1) Intrinsic subgroup (cultural) integration— 
the extent to which the subgroup culture is in- 
ternally integrated; 

(2) Extrinsic subgroup integration, horizontal— 
the extent to which one subgroup culture is inte- 
grated with another; 

(3) Extrinsic subgroup integration, vertical— 


the extent to which a subgroup culture is inte- 
grated with the compound-group culture; 

(4) Compound-group integration, horizontal— 
the extent to which culture at the compound-group 
level is integrated; and 

(5) Compound-group integration, vertical—the 
extent to which the total compound-group culture, 
including its subgroup cultures, is integrated. 

This classification would of course be crosscut 
by that outlined in the preceding section on the 
forms of integration. 

Another type of differentiation to which students 
of culture have become increasingly sensitive con- 
cerns the different kinds of symbol systems within 
a given subculture. While this area of cultural 
theory exists in a state of flux, one of the more 
prominent classifications divides culture into be- 
lief systems, normative systems, and systems of 
expressive symbolism; these in turn have been fur- 
ther subdivided. The analysis of cultural integra- 
tion from this perspective focuses on the internal 
coherence of a particular symbol system and its 
relations with other analytic systems of action. Two 
categories of problems emerge at once: (1) intra- 
systemic problems—the degree of integration 
among the parts of a particular symbol system, 
say, the empirical beliefs or the expressive sym- 
bols of a given subculture; and (2) intersystemic 
problems—the degree of integration among two 
or more types of symbol system. The latter cate- 
gory would include such classical problems as 
Weber's concern about the relationship between 
ultimate ideas about reality and practical ethics in 
the world religions and Mannheim’s concern about 
the relationship between empirical beliefs and sys- 
tems of value orientations. Beyond this, there are 
the many problems having to do with the integra- 
tion of symbol systems with the other dimensions 
of action, social systems, and personalities; but at 
this point the study of cultural integration itself 
dissolves as a boundary-maintaining system and 
becomes fused with such complex pursuits as the 
Psychology of knowledge, cultural psychology, and 
the sociology of culture. 

It may simply be noted here that earlier theories 
which treated cultural integration as epiphenom- 
enal—reducing it to a function of the rationaliza- 
Hon of class interests or the projection of psycho- 
logical impulses—have given way to a growing 
awareness that the emergent properties of cultural 
systems themselves include integrative problems 
of a distinct order. 

Donatp N. LEVINE 


(Directly related are the entries CONFLICT; CULTURE; 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE. Other relevant material may be 
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found in the biographies of BENEDICT; KROEBER; 
REDFIELD; SAPIR; SOROKIN.) 
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Ir 
SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


The fitting together of the parts of a social sys- 
tem to constitute a whole has long been a matter 
of both practical and scientific interest. Histori- 
cally, the often disruptive effects of the industrial 
revolution have directed attention to the practical 
problems of maintaining social integration or 
achieving reintegration. Both societies and com- 
munities have tried to ward off fragmentation or 
to recapture effective unity once fragmentation has 
occurred. Scientifically, there are both definitional 
and theoretical challenges. Is social integration 
one-dimensional, or is it a phenomenon having 2 
number of facets? What are the useful criteria for 


judging whether it is present or absent? No gues- 
tions are more basic, since to deal with social units 
at all is to be able to distinguish units from non- 
units, and this requires some notion of integration. 
Once the problem of conceptualization is settled, 
there are the far-reaching theoretical problems of 
the causes of high and low degrees of integration 
and of their effects on a great variety of other social 
phenomena. 

Social integration is problematic at many levels, 
from the small group to the society. Although 
analytically each level may be treated separately, 
in real life the same group is usually a matter of 
concern on two levels. On a lower level it is a whole 
whose parts require integration, but at the next 
higher level it is a part that is more or less well 
integrated into some larger whole. Communities, 
for instance, have their own problems of integra- 
tion, but they constitute elements in the integrative 
problem of their society. This article will treat only 
large social systems, such as cities, whole societies, 
and international communities; integration in small 
social systems is treated elsewhere [see COHESION, 
SOCIAL]. 

Types of integration. The tendency in recent 
sociology has been to differentiate types of integra- 
tion rather than to make the concept unidimen- 
sional. As Landecker points out in a seminal article 
(1951), it is useful in the early stages of explora- 
tion to determine the relation to one another of 
different facets of a phenomenon and thus to dis- 
cover the degree to which it is unified. He distin- 
guishes the following four types of integration: 
cultural, or the consistency among cultural stand- 
ards; normative, or the consistency between cul- 
tural standards and the conduct of persons; com- 
municative, or the extent to which the network of 
communication permeates the social system; and 
functional, or the degree to which there is mutual 
interdependence among the units of a system of 
division of labor. Here the last three types of inte- 
gration will be regarded as subsumed by social 
integration. Since the distinction between cultural 
systems and social systems was not widely made 
before 1951 (Parsons & Shils 1951; Parsons 1951), 
analyses before that date that deal with the inte- 
gration of sociocultural systems as wholes will also 
be discussed. 

Durkheim's contributions. The great pioneer in 
the study of social integration was Durkheim 
(1893). Picking up two ideas that go far back in 
the history of social thought, he presented two 
contrasting types, the first of which is a combina- 
tion of cultural and normative integration and the 
second of which is functional integration. 

What he called “mechanical solidarity” is the 
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integration of parts through common values and 
beliefs. These values and beliefs constitute a col- 
lective conscience that enables persons and groups 
to cooperate successfully. In positing this con- 
science, Durkheim took for granted, without clear 
proof, both the congruence of the cultural stand- 
ards and their effective internalization in persons. 
Since the members of the society express the col- 
lective conscience in the same way, just as the 
molecules in a solid express its fundamental prop- 
erty, he thought the term “mechanical solidarity” 
appropriate. 

In contrast to mechanical solidarity, Durkheim 
distinguished “organic solidarity,” which is inte- 
gration through interdependence: the parts of the 
whole reciprocate services as do the parts of an 
organism. Durkheim believed that the central con- 
tribution of his treatise was the demonstration 
that the division of labor, which is usually consid- 
ered only an economic fact, is also a moral fact. 
Duties spring from the necessary cooperation of 
specialists—not just the duties specified in a con- 
tract, but the legitimate expectations with respect 
to means, quality of performance, and the like. 

Although Durkheim was interested in the inte- 
gration of the social system, he used two elements 
of the cultural system—the amount of repressive 
law and the amount of restitutive law—as indexes 
of the relative importance of the two types of 
integration. His theory is that to the degree that 
the system is one in which persons act alike, there 
is repressive law; to the degree that it is a system 
of reciprocating differences, there is restitutive law. 
He concluded that organic solidarity is becoming 
proportionately more important as civilization ad- 
vances, since restitutive law is increasing while 
repressive law is decreasing. 

Sorokin’s approach. A very different distinction 
between two types of integration in the socio- 
cultural system is that of Sorokin (1937-1941). 
Although his emphasis is mainly on cultural inte- 
gration, one of his types—the “causal—functional” 
Dis concerned with the operative interdependence 
of cultural elements in the ongoing social system; 
thus it includes both cultural and functional inte- 
gration, according to Landecker's usage of these 
terms, The causal—functional type recalls Sumner’s 
“strain of consistency” among folkways (1906, 
p. 5). Sorokin did not carry his analysis of this 
type far, since he believed it inferior to the second 
type of integration, the “logico—meaningful.” Later 
analysts among sociologists have preferred to think 
of functional integration as occurring among roles, 
groups, or institutions in the social system rather 
than among elements of culture. Sorokin’s logico— 
meaningful type of integration is purely cultural, 
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Since it refers to the degree to which cultural ele- 
ments reflect a central theme or principle. This 
type of integration was extensively explored 
through history by Sorokin and became one of 
the facets of the work of other students of cultural 
integration. 


Later theoretical approaches 


Subsequent to Sorokin’s work, the separation of 
normative and functional integration from cultural 
integration became clearer, and a concern for com- 
municative integration appeared. Analyses related 
to each of these three will be taken up in turn. 

Normative integration. A central motif of Par- 
sons’ work (1937; 1951; 1960) has been the anal- 
ysis of normative integration. According to his 
theory, such integration is achieved when the focal 
elements in the cultural system—the society's 
common values—are institutionalized in struc- 
tural elements of the social system. This occurs 
at three levels. Most general in application are 
norms that apply to categories of persons, such as 
men and women. Less general are the normative 
controls of collectivities, such as business enter- 
prises and schools. Finally, there are structured 
roles within collectivities, for example, mother, 
father, teacher, pupil. Sanctions exist at each of 
the three levels, as well as the specifications of 
correct conduct. 

There is evidence, however, that normative inte- 
gration of large systems is not supported exclu- 
sively by the normative integration of their sub- 
systems. One of the findings of a study of the 
German Wehrmacht in World War u by Shils and 
Janowitz (1948) was that a prime factor in the 
adherence to national military norms was the 
social cohesion of basic units like squads. Grod- 
zins (1956, p. 29) found evidence of the same 
influence of small groups in the patriotism of 
Englishmen. This sense of fellowship is different 
from any of the types of integration discussed in 
this article, since it depends upon person-to-person 
relations [see COHESION, SOCIAL]. 

Because so little research has been done on nor- 
mative integration, there is little theory that relates 
it to other aspects of the social system. Folk wis- 
dom has long assumed that external opposition 
tends to increase the adherence to societal norms 
because of fears for the society's survival. This 
proposition seems to be true, however, only above 
a certain level of integration already achieved; if 
the parts of the whole are weakly involved in a 
collective conscience, outside opposition may de- 
stroy the collectivity rather than strengthen it. 
With respect to internal factors, most students as- 
sume that normative integration tends to vary 


inversely with the size of the society, because of 
the greater difficulties of adequate internalization 
of societal norms in complex societies. However, 
because of the inadequacy of measuring devices, 
there is no proof that this is true. Again, although 
leadership is widely believed to make a difference, 
there are no data on its relationship to normative 
integration, except for studies of very small groups 
[see LEADERSHIP]. 

There is an equal paucity of theory about the 
effect of different levels of normative integration 
on other phenomena. Many believe that a high 
degree of it is a “good thing”: that it promotes 
social stability, gives meaning to life, and ensures 
the survival of the system. Others are more skepti- 
cal, pointing out that deviance from norms is 
sometimes creative and that too firm a moral order 
may lead to lack of adaptability under changing 
circumstances. Ryan and Straus (1954), for in- 
stance, claim that the loose structure of Sinhalese 
society, with much tolerance of normative devia- 
tion, is not a handicap to its integration. 

Functional integration. Since the time of Durk- 
heim, the development of the concept of functional 
integration has been entangled with the discussion 
of functionalism in anthropology and sociology. If 
it is assumed, as has been done by some anthro- 
pologists, that the specialized parts of society that 
survive in the course of evolution are making a 
positive contribution to the social system, then 
functional integration is not problematic; it is there 
by the very nature of the processes of social selec- 
tion. Since each part is contributing to the welfare 
of the same whole, all the parts are making recip- 
rocal contributions to one another, However, most 
sociologists do not take this position. Merton (1949), 
for instance, holds that each part probably con- 
tributes a net balance of functional consequences 
to the whole; but the dysfunctional consequences 
obscured by the net positive balance may render 
the relationship between particular parts anything 
but beneficial. Thus a chemical plant that brings 
prosperity to a community by the wages it pays 
may so pollute the air as seriously to endanger the 
health of patients in a nearby hospital. In such 
a case functional integration is weak. 

Even the assumption of a net balance of func- 
tional consequences is not a necessary one. Ac- 
cording to those who take an extremely nominalist 
view of society, the parts may or may not comple- 
ment one another; there is no truly organic whole, 
and functional integration is therefore not essen- 
tial. Much the same skepticism about the univer- 
sality of functional integration is evidenced by 
conflict theorists like Dahrendorf (1957), for whom 
functional integration would have to be empirically 


proven to exist in each instance. Whether such 
proof is essential or not, empirical research using 
the concept of functional integration cannot be 
done without having clear criteria for measuring 
it. As Landecker points out (1951, p. 338) at least 
two criteria are involved: the degree of specializa- 
tion and the degree of interdependence. Little work 
has been done on measuring either. 

Most writers have assumed that social integra- 
tion is equivalent to equilibrium—if not static, 
then moving. Gouldner (1959) challenges this as- 
sumption, at least for functional integration. He 
states that parts have some tendency toward func- 
tional autonomy and that therefore the system's 
inclination toward integration creates tension. Ac- 
cording to this view, equilibrium thus requires the 
insulation as well as the integration of parts; if a 
system has insufficient insulating mechanisms, in- 
creasing integration may lead to strife among parts 
and thus to disequilibrium. Gouldner (1960) 
makes a more fundamental point about the recip- 
rocal relations that functional integration presup- 
poses: that the contribution of any two parts to 
each other is often far from equal and that, be- 
cause of superior power, one may be exploiting the 
other. He regards this situation as unstable, how- 
ever, because he believes a norm of reciprocity 
tends to develop, requiring something like a fair 
exchange. Following Gouldner’s argument, one can 
infer that functional integration requires adher- 
ence to this norm of reciprocity and hence is re- 
lated to, if not dependent on, normative integration. 

Parsons approaches the same conclusion in a 
different way (1960). In an essay on Durkheim 
he approves the distinction between mechanical 
and organic solidarity and hence between norma- 
tive and functional integration as a fruitful one, 
but he states that they are connected at a higher 
level in a manner that Durkheim did not appre- 
ciate, Parsons suggests that mechanical solidarity 
is the expression of common values through the 
collectivity that is called government. Organic soli- 
darity, on the other hand, derives from the econ- 
omy—from its norms of property, contract, market 
relations, and the like. Thus organic solidarity is 
ultimately dependent on common values, just as 
is mechanical solidarity. Here Parsons seems to be 
subsuming functional integration under normative 
integration by asserting that interdependence is 
not integrative unless there are norms that control 
its operation. He does not, however, subordinate 
Organic solidarity to mechanical solidarity, since 
they are at the same level of institutionalization. 
He coins the term “diffuse solidarity” to express 
attachment to common values and to represent the 
higher category in which they both are subsumed. 
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What the social structure is that realizes diffuse 
solidarity is not clear from Parsons’ account. 

Parsons’ reshaping of Durkheim's scheme makes 
it more consistent with Durkheim's own later work 
(1912), where there is every indication that he 
no longer believed that mechanical solidarity was 
becoming proportionately weaker and organic soli- 
darity stronger. Actually, Durkheim had great dif- 
ficulty in supporting this proposition when, in the 
preface to the second edition of The Division of 
Labor in Society, he tried to indicate how organic 
solidarity was bound to develop through occupa- 
tional groups. 

Although there is a rich literature on functional 
analysis, there is little work on the concept of func- 
tional integration and even less on its relations to 
other variables. Human ecologists have been inter- 
ested in a general way in the causes of high de- 
grees of functional integration and in its effects, 
but they have not yet provided a satisfactory way of 
measuring it so that research can proceed. Most 
of the variables that are thought to conduce to 
functional integration are not passive conditions 
but rather rational and purposive actions, such as 
conducting and applying manpower studies, and 
regional planning. 

Theories about the effects of functional integra- 
tion are few. One theory—which is almost tauto- 
logical, since the result is implied in the definition 
—is that an increase in functional integration will 
lessen inefficiency and waste. There is little or no 
theory about the effects of functional integration 
other than its economic consequences. 

Communicative integration. Among those who 
have been interested in communicative integration 
are the sociologists Wirth and Shils and the polit- 
ical scientist Deutsch. Wirth shows the importance 
of the mass media in achieving consensus in mod- 
ern democracies. However, he sees communicative 
means as only one causal factor in that consensus. 


Consensus is supported and maintained not merely by 
the ties of interdependence and by a common cultural 
base, by a set of institutions embodying the settled 
traditions of the people, and the norms and standards 
that they imply and impose, not merely by the living 
together and dealing with one another, but also, and 
not least important, by the continuing currents of mass 
communication, which in turn rest for their meaning- 
fulness and effectiveness upon the pre-existence of 
some form of a society, which hold that society to- 
gether and mobilize it for continuous concerted action. 
(1948, p. 10) 


Shils carries the idea a step further, arguing that 
through the mass media the center and the periph- 
ery of modern societies are more closely attached 
to each other than ever before. He believes that the 
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mutual sense of responsibility thus engendered— 
which he calls “civility’—represents a new level of 
consensus: “The mass society is not the most 
peaceful or ‘orderly’ society that has ever existed; 
but it is the most consensual” (1962, p. 53). To 
Shils the connection between the periphery and the 
center largely consists in the attachment of the 
masses to the central institutional and value sys- 
tem of the society. The communicative factor is 
thus seen as closely associated with the normative 
factor. 

Deutsch (1953), more consistently than any 
other social scientist, employs the communication 
model pioneered by electrical engineers and psy- 
chologists [see INFORMATION THEORY]. Although he 
does not explicitly use the term “communicative 
integration,” his treatment of the concept of na- 
tionalism clearly implies it. According to Deutsch, 
the formation of a “community” by the people of 
a nation depends on the degree to which they are 
assimilated (have a common language and a com- 
mon culture for fidelity in communication) and are 
mobilized (reached by the mass media and thus 
capable of national participation). These are con- 
cepts that can be applied to collectivities other than 
nations, 

Deutsch’s analysis is persuasive because, if it 
can be accepted, the communication model might 
serve to bring together the rather disparate con- 
cepts of normative and functional integration. 
However, the difficulty is that there is much evi- 
dence that communication alone is not sufficient 
to achieve social integration. Units in the same 
communicative net that understand each other 
very well do not always cooperate; bitter political 
battles within a culturally homogeneous and highly 
educated country would otherwise not occur. It 
appears that communicative integration may be a 
necessary, but is not a sufficient, condition of 
social integration. 

If Deutsch’s concepts of assimilation and mobili- 
zation are accepted as defining communicative 
integration, the immediate causes of high degrees 
of integration are fairly obvious—a common and 
rich set of symbols and access by all to the mass 
media. The conditions under which these imme- 
diate causes are produced, however, have not been 
adequately studied, although Deutsch has set forth 
a number of hypotheses, On the side of the effects 
of communicative integration, Deutsch is chiefly 
concerned with the greater efficacy of the policy- 
forming process that a high degree of integration 
makes possible. But it must be stressed that com- 
municative integration is only the capability of 
acting together, not the actuality. 


Connections between subtypes. In addition to 
the causes and effects of integration of the three 
types dealt with, there is the question of how these 
three, together with cultural integration, affect one 
another. Landecker (1952) poses this as an im- 
portant research problem and offers some interest- 
ing hypotheses. One of them is that low communi- 
cative integration is associated with low normative 
integration, at least in modern cities. It is known 
that anomie is associated with crime, and it can 
be argued that anomie is a symptom of low com- 
municative integration. But the last connection 
needs to be demonstrated by research. 

The question can be raised whether all the phe- 
nomena that deserve inclusion under the concept 
of social integration can be allocated to one or an- 
other of the types. What of the legislative and 
judicial bodies of modern societies? Are not their 
activities conflict-resolving and therefore integra- 
tive? To the extent that judges merely apply exist- 
ing law, they are helping to ensure that conduct 
conforms to cultural standards. But legislatures 
are creating new law, and to a degree judges also 
perform a creative role. This function does not fall 
explicitly under any of Landecker’s types as de- 
fined. It seems more closely related to normative 
integration than to the others, because new stand- 
ards are being created to bring conduct into line 
with the ultimate values of the society (Angell 
1958). But it could be argued that there can be 
similar problem solving both in the network of 
communication, as when desegregation breaks 
down communicative barriers, and in the func- 
tional integration of the system, as when new 
balancing mechanisms are worked out. Perhaps the 
best way to incorporate such phenomena in an 
integrative schema is to recognize a dynamic as- 
pect of each type of integration that copes with 
changed conditions in a systematic way. 


Empirical studies of social integration 


The amount of thought that has gone into the 
verbal definition and refinement of concepts of 
social integration is altogether disproportionate to 
the amount of empirical research that has been 
devoted to testing hypotheses, This may be because 
potential investigators see the integration of large 
social systems as too global a phenomenon to be 
amenable to research; but a more likely reason is 
that a prerequisite type of research—the discovery 
of the best operational definition for a given con- 
cept—has rarely been attempted. It is not at all 
obvious how a concept like functional integration 
should be operationalized. Until the various opera- 
tional definitions have been compared on the basis 


of their congruence to the intuitive idea, the most 
effective definition cannot be chosen, nor can the 
concept be standardized. It is perhaps significant 
that there have been only two ambitious empirical 
studies of social integration and that both of them 
have wrestled with this problem as a preliminary 
to the testing of hypotheses. 

Angell (1951) studied the integration of Ameri- 
can cities from the normative standpoint; his aims 
were to compare the degree of normative integra- 
tion of 42 cities and to discover the causes of the 
differences. A measure of integration was derived 
by combining an index of the rate of crime (re- 
versed) with a positive index of the devotion of 
the citizens to the community (using community 
fund figures), and it was validated by testing its 
covariance with a number of other indicators of 
normative integration, such as suicides, illegiti- 
mate births, and deaths from venereal disease. The 
integration scores for each city were then corre- 
lated with other data. Two causal factors were 
discovered, unrelated to each other, that in combi- 
nation yielded a coefficient of —.79 with normative 
integration. These factors were the heterogeneity 
of the population in terms of racial stock and na- 
tional background, and the rate of in- and out- 
migration of the population. Sample surveys con- 
ducted later in four of the cities confirmed the 
results and pointed to three other factors of prob- 
able significance for normative integration—the 
structure of community leadership, the amount of 
emphasis given to the community in the schools, 
and the amount of such emphasis in the churches. 

The ambitious study of integration by Deutsch 
and his associates (1957) focuses on communica- 
tive integration, although it has overtones of both 
normative and functional integration. In this study 
Deutsch's general approach to integration that was 
developed at the national level (1953) is carried 
to the international level. Thus he seeks to throw 
light on the causes of that high degree of integra- 
tion among states that brings them into a so-called 
“security community,” where the resort to large- 
scale physical force becomes unthinkable. Histori- 
cal evidence on ten cases of the formation of 
security communities in the North Atlantic area 
is carefully analyzed. 

Deutsch et al. define integration as . the at- 
tainment, within a territory, of a ‘sense of com- 
munity’ and of institutions and practices strong 
enough and widespread enough to assure, for a 
long’ time, dependable expectations of ‘peaceful 
change’ among its population” (1957, p. 5). The 
research itself fleshes out the skeletal concept in 
terms of such indicators as mutual sympathy and 
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loyalties; “we-feeling,” trust and mutual considera- 
tion; partial identification in terms of self-images 
and interests; mutually successful predictions of 
behavior; and cooperative action in accordance 
with such predictions. All of these concepts are 
reminiscent of the indicators of integration in small 
groups and clearly stem from an outlook based in 
communication theory. 

Although Deutsch did not set up specific hypoth- 
eses about causal factors, his findings suggest that 
the data were looked at in terms of communicative 
integration. The causal factors are grouped into the 
precedent conditions on the one hand and the 
characteristics of the movement toward integration 
on the other. Two prior conditions for integration 
are emphasized. The first is the compatibility of 
major values relevant to political decision making. 
This does not mean that all important values must 
be similar; those that may be different, such as 
religious values, may have been made compatible 
by being “depoliticized.” Nevertheless, there is an 
element of normative integration here as well as 
of communicative integration. The other important 
condition is the capacity of the governments con- 
cerned to respond to one another's needs, mes- 
sages, and actions quickly, adequately, and without 
resort to violence (there is a hint of functional 
integration here, since the needs are said to be 
differentiated). This capacity depends upon the 
existence of habits and institutions that insure that 
messages will be understood and given weight in 
the decision-making process. The reasoning here 
appears to be somewhat circular, since integration 
itself would create such habits and institutions. 
Finally, in discussing the dynamics of a movement 
toward political integration, the authors stress the 
importance of intellectuals and the bridges they 
build, of the mobility of populations, and of the 
feeling of a shared way of life. 


Future prospects 

One must conclude that the states of concep- 
tualization, of operationalization, and of research- 
validated theory on social integration are all un- 
satisfactory. Although the concept has here been 
subdivided into three types—normative, functional, 
and communicative—and these treated separately, 
there is little consensus among scholars that this 
is the best way to proceed. 

Of the three types, the concept of normative 
integration is best defined, thanks largely to the 
work of Parsons, but even it is somewhat unclear. 
The concept of functional integration is rudimen- 
tary, since no one is certain what slice of reality 
it represents; there is merely a belief that the 
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division of labor is an integrative phenomenon. 
As for communicative integration, the meaning 
of the concept is quite clear—the interconnection 
of all parts of the system by serviceable channels 
over which understandable messages flow—but the 
question remains whether this is not a means to, 
rather than a kind of, integration, It is small won- 
der that the connections between such ill-defined 
subtypes are themselves unclear. The only tentative 
move toward an ordering is Parsons’ suggestion of 
diffuse solidarity as equivalent to social integration 
(since it subsumes mechanical and organic soli- 
darity and presumably would subsume communi- 
cative integration too). 

Perhaps the key weakness in research on inte- 
gration is the failure of most scholars to express 
their criteria clearly and to specify the operations 
for judging the degree of their fulfillment. Hypoth- 
eses regarding the causes or the effects of any sort 
Of integration cannot be tested until this is done. 
Hence the paucity of research results on which 
theory can be built. 

Social integration, then, remains a central con- 
cept in the minds of many, but it is a concept 
that so far has borne little fruit. Time will tell 
which of two alternatives is to be the destiny of 
the concept. Either it will fall into disuse because 
social scientists find the idea too broad and en- 
compassing for a scientific concept, or it will enlist 
scientific devotees who will shape it and make it 
useful in the development of sound theory. 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 


[Directly related are the entries COOPERATION; SysTEMS 
ANALYSIS, article on SOCIAL SYSTEMS. Other relevant 
material may be found in Ecoĩ ov, article on Hu- 
MAN ECOLOGY; FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS; PLANNING, 
SOCIAL, article on REGIONAL AND URBAN PLANNING; 
and in the biographies of DURKHEIM; SOROKIN; SUM- 
NER.] 
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INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


4 Intellectual development refers here to the 
changes that occur, as 2 result of growth and ex- 
perience, in a person's capacities for thinking, rea- 
soning, relating, judging, conceptualizing, etc. In 
particular it concerns such changes in children. 
la There are a number of different approaches to 
| the study of intellectual development in children. 
ji As in the history of most branches of scientific 
j knowledge, the study began with observation and 
| description. For many years descriptive accounts 
of children's thinking, reasoning, and other intel- 
lectual capacities were thoroughly mixed with 
descriptions of their social and emotional develop- 
ö ment and of their verbal and motor skills. More- 
over, there was at first a tendency to attribute to 
the child mental processes that were simply minia- 
ture versions of adult thought patterns. Such early 
observers as Darwin (1877) were careful and de- 
liberate, but their records often revealed the limita- 
tions of studying only one child, and the biases of 
the observer. 

Predictably, the early, unsystematie observation 
of one child at a time was eventually replaced by 
systematic efforts to measure children’s behavior 

! and capacities in standardized and objective ways. 
{i The growth of the mental testing movement in the 
f first 40 years of the twentieth century testifies to 
the enthusiasm that was generated by the possi- 
i bility of applying the precision of quantitative 
f measurement to the task of comparing individual 
children and calibrating the changes that take 
place over the early years of life. Although obser- 
vation had been supplemented by measurement, 
the primary purpose of these efforts remained de- 
{ scriptive, and the generalizations achieved were 
themselves only descriptions of trends and improve- 
ments that occurred consistently with increasing 
age. 

Still more recently, since about 1950, there has 
been an increasing movement toward the labora- 
tory study of the ways in which patterns of devel- 
opment themselves change as age changes. This 
recent work has been not so much concerned with 
the effects of age itself as with the development 
in children of certain functional relationships be- 
tween experience and performance that have been 
demonstrated in human adults and have been 
found lacking in most infrahuman species. The em- 
phasis is on the application of laboratory controls 
and experimental manipulations to the study of 
Cognitive development. The aim is to control the 
stimulus conditions under which behavior is ob- 
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served and to explain why intellect develops, as 
well as describing how and when it develops. 

Such an approach does not obviate the need for 
study of the child's understanding as it changes 
with age. Rather, it relies on developmental de- 
scriptions of intellectual processes and products for 
clues as to when a certain level of understanding 
or specific intellectual accomplishment is likely 
to be achieved, and what repertoire of cognitive 
processes constitutes the means available for such 
an accomplishment at that age. Even the correla- 
tion of processes with products over ages, however, 
leaves the detailed cause-effect analysis still to be 
performed. 

Although the present article is not primarily con- 
cerned with age changes per se, it should be noted 
that the description of age changes in intellectual 
functioning continues to thrive in two lines of re- 
search. One is the continued development and re- 
finement of standardized tests of intelligence in 
order to predict an individuals future intellectual 
achievement and to select, train, and guide chil- 
dren whenever a test-derived forecast can aid in 
making decisions on their behalf [see INTELLI- 
GENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING]. 

The second line of research is that of Jean Piaget 
and his associates on cognitive development. This 
large body of work has been concerned with the 
ontogenetic unfolding and evolution of cognitive 
capacities in the child, and like the work of Heinz 
Werner (1926), it has an organic quality and a 
complexity that are quite different from the empir- 
ical, item-analysis tradition of the test developers. 

Both of these lines of research are structural in 
emphasis, i.e., they are primarily concerned with 
identifying the component parts or capacities of 
the intellect and with the organization and arrange- 
ment of these parts. The test developers are con- 
cerned with objective measurement of capacities 
in quantitative terms governed by a sophisticated 
statistics and a well-worked-out theory of measure- 
ment. The genetic epistemologists, on the other 
hand, have followed Piaget's lead in attempting to 
describe the step-by-step development of the child’s 
understanding of his world as it progresses toward 
a formal, abstract, and logical comprehension of 
operations and relations in that world. Recent in- 
vestigators stimulated by Piaget’s work have begun 
the task of isolating the conditions necessary for 
cognitive change and the explication of processes 
as well as products. [See DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
cHoxocy, especially the article on A THEORY OF 
DEVELOPMENT.] 

In contrast, a functional emphasis, i.e., a con- 
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cern with dynamics, processes, and interrelation- 
ships, is found in the descriptions of cognitive de- 
velopment and in the explorations of dynamic 
mechanisms in cognitive change that have largely 
been undertaken by American behaviorists and be- 
havior analysts and by Soviet pedagogists. These 
lines of research are more concerned with the 
processes of learning and thinking than with the 
structure of understanding. It is to the contribu- 
tions of these functionalists that the present article 
is primarily devoted. It will be necessary first to 
summarize the most important age changes that 
have been described from infancy to adolescence. 
Consideration is then given to cognition, seen as 
the elaboration and selective generalization of 
simpler forms of learning and conditioning. Con- 
cepts such as mediation, learning set, and expect- 
ancy are discussed in relation to experimental 
studies of discrimination learning and discrimina- 
tion reversal, concept formation, and the percep- 
tual constancies. Curiosity and exploratory motiva- 
tion are treated in relation to orienting responses 
and observing behavior. Research on acquired dis- 
tinctiveness, equivalence, and relevance of cues is 
presented as evidence for the importance of a gen- 
eral class of intervening responses, and the major 
role of language in this connection is stressed. Fi- 
nally, consideration is given to individual differ- 
ences in cognitive style, including discussion of 
such variables as field dependency, rigidity, reflec- 
tivity, and creativity. 


Overview of age changes 


Infancy. Very little behavior in infancy pos- 
sesses that degree of orderliness and abstractness 
which would qualify it as intellectual or cognitive. 
There are evident, however, the beginnings of sys- 
tematic relations with the environment that imply 
understanding on a primitive level. Beyond the 
specific and identifiable reflexes, newborn behavior 
is usually described as massive, diffuse, and all-or- 
none in its occurrence. Recent investigations of 
neonatal behavior have shown that such descrip- 
tions mask at least seven reliably discriminable 
States of arousal, ranging from deep, unresponsive 
Sleep to intense crying or sucking that is equally 
unresponsive to external stimulation. Reactivity to 
external stimuli is greatest at intermediate values 
on the arousal dimension. [See Drives, article on 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DRIVES, | 

Beyond the neonatal period (birth to ten days) 
there are three kinds of behavior in infants that 
appear to mark the beginnings of cognitive devel- 
opment: the development of simple stimulus equiv- 


alences, expectations, and persistent exploratory 
behavior. 

Stimulus equivalence. Stimulus equivalence 
means perceptual recognition of the same object, 
person, or event under variable appearances due to 
changes in distance, illumination, context, angle 
of regard, and the like. While there have been no 
formal psychophysical investigations of perceptual 
constancies in infants, studies of attention and rec- 
ognition of familiar people and objects have indi- 
cated that considerable equivalence learning takes 
place in early infancy (Rheingold et al. 1959). In- 
fants also show selective attention, indicating some 
kind of differential sensitivity to faces and pat- 
terned stimuli (R. L. Fantz, quoted in Gibson 
1963). [See PERCEPTION, article on PERCEPTUAL 
CONSTANCY.] 

Expectations. If certain events occur in a brief, 
invariant sequence with considerable frequency 
and regularity in the infant's environment, he is 
capable of displaying anticipatory responses that 
constitute for many psychologists sufficient evi- 
dence of expectancy. For example, it is commonly 
observed that quieting and sucking responses at 
first occur primarily in response to tactile stimula- 
tion of the mouth or cheek and general handling. 
Very soon, however, they begin to occur in response 
to vocalization by the mother and to other sights 
and sounds accompanying her approach. Another 
example is the eye blink, which at first occurs in 
response to tactile stimulation only and later occurs 
whenever a figure grows rapidly in size (“looms”), 
as if it were approaching the face at high speed. 
The acquisition of such simple preparatory respon- 
ses as these does not require a cognitive interpre- 
tation and is explained satisfactorily by either clas- 
sical or operant conditioning theories. But motoric 
anticipation does seem to provide a promising basis 
from which the child may develop more abstract 
capacities to anticipate the outcomes of his actions 
and to interpret signals of events. 

Exploratory behavior. One of the most persist- 
ent and ubiquitous observations of infants of many 
species is their exploratory behavior, from which 
curiosity, both as a cognitive and as a motivational 
variable, is inferred. Persistent handling, mouth- 
ing, smelling, and visual scanning seem to occur 
in the first year or nine months in proportion to 
the familiarity of the stimuli, and in the first half 
of the second year in proportion to the relative 
novelty of the stimuli. It has been suggested that 
this apparent reversal merely reflects an increase 
with experience in the degree of variation required 
to make a stimulus relatively novel. In any case, 


the behavior is persistent and repetitive, and only 
toward the end of infancy is there evidence for se- 
lective matching of the child's exploratory behavior 
to the nature of the object being explored. Before 
18 months the repertoire of exploratory movements 
is small and undifferentiated. [See STIMULATION 
DRIVES.| 

The toddler. Intellectual development in the 
second and third years is dominated by the acqui- 
sition of communicative and referential language. 
Although it is not until age five or six that language 
becomes available as a conceptual system for the 
mediation of thinking, reasoning, and problem 
solving, the child of 13 to 2 years begins to respond 
to verbal stimuli and to make verbal responses that 
are selectively appropriate to his immediate envi- 
ronment. 

Communicative language. Acquisition of com- 
municative language means the child’s learning to 
respond to simple instructions and demands made 
by others and his growing ability to verbalize his 
own need states and wishes with sufficient accu- 
racy and clarity that others can respond appropri- 
ately. Most of this learning is acquired as part of 
training in daily routines, such as feeding, dress- 
ing, sleeping, and elimination. Not only are verbal 
demands made that require the child to discrim- 
inate the appropriate occasions and circumstances 
for each of these activities, but also he is expected 
to report with some accuracy on his internal need 
states, such as hunger, fatigue, pain, and need to 
eliminate, Because of the deliberate simplicity of 
the verbal demands made on him, the consistency 
with which they are made, and the immediacy of 
feedback from the child’s compliance (or noncom- 
pliance), this learning proceeds rapidly but re- 
mains at a concrete level. Similarly, the primacy 
and strength of the needs that the child is asked 
to verbalize and the usual promptness of their sat- 
isfaction ensure the accuracy, but limit the subtle- 
ty, of his verbal self-report. Typically, all that is 
required of him is a “Yes” or “No” answer or a 
choice of simple responses. 

Referential language. Referential language 
consists of a collection of names for objects and 
events that enables the establishment of a simple 
representational system. The child of three can 


name common objects and actions and can pick, 


objects out of an array by name. The development 
of this capacity is said to proceed from control of 
behavior by the gross motoric aspects of speech 
toward control by the semantic aspects of speech. 
This accomplishment in the third year depends, 
according to Luriia (1961), on establishing verbal 
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control of the child's attentional and orienting be- 
havior. [See ATTENTION; LANGUAGE, article on LAN- 
GUAGE DEVELOPMENT; LEARNING, article on VER- 
BAL LEARNING. 

Unverbalized comprehension. Progress in un- 
verbalized comprehension during the second and 
third years is less noticeable than is linguistic de- 
velopment. The child can interpret the social sig- 
nificance of an increased range of gestures and 
facial expressions, which by association come to 
signal more primary rewards and threats. He en- 
gages in considerable testing of the social conse- 
quences of his own behavior, reading these second- 
ary cues in place of verbal feedback. Thus he is 
able to explore the socially imposed limitations of 
his own autonomy, interpreting the behavior of 
others so as to stop short of provoking severe threat 
or punishment. [See PERCEPTION, article on SOCIAL 
PERCEPTION. ] 

In the laboratory the child of less than three 
years cannot readily solve even simple discrimina- 
tion and concept formation problems. His atten- 
tion is diffusely focused and highly distractable. 
His representational system is concrete, egocentric, 
lacking in temporal perspective, and generally in- 
flexible. His learning seems to proceed by simple 
associations, and despite his capacity for speech, 
the child rarely uses language to organize informa- 
tion or to direct his own behavior. 

Preschool. The child from three to five years 
makes intellectual progress primarily in establish- 
ing a frame of reference for his own identity within 
the family, internalizing a set of societal standards 
or behavior, copying a set of assumptions and be- 
liefs about good and bad conduct, and assuming 
prescribed age and sex roles. The basic process of 
family socialization that began formally in the first 
year is substantially completed by the beginning 
of the sixth year in most Western cultures. During 
the preschool years the child gains considerable un- 
derstanding of himself as one person in a world of 
people. He begins to be able to take the viewpoint 
of others and perceive the reciprocity of interper- 
sonal encounters. [See IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; 
SOCIALIZATION. ] 

Objectivity and planning. While the process 
of socialization discussed above is not a pure in- 
stance of cognitive development, it furnishes evi- 
dence for, and practice with, a new relativity and 
objectivity in the child's thought. His representa- 
tional system is well enough developed so that he 
can deal with hypothetical cause and effect in sit- 
uations that he has never experienced concretely. 
His play and fantasy give evidence of a high degree 
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of realism, internal logic, and continuity. In simple 
situations he can reason backward from a desired 
state of affairs to the existing circumstances, and 
thus can increase the likelihood that his first ac- 
tions will move him in the desired direction by 
simple but intelligent planning. 

Discrimination learning. Dimensions of mean- 
ing other than the evaluative become available to 
the child. He can discriminate actions and events 
on such dimensions as fair—unfair, masculine— 
feminine, certain-uncertain, near-far in time, ac- 
tive—passive, and fast-slow. Simultaneous discrim- 
ination learning and simple concept learning are 
within his capacities, but successive discrimina- 
tions and multivariate concepts remain difficult or 
impossible for him to learn. He can readily learn 
to make comparisons among stimuli on the basis 
of size, shape, color, texture, weight, material, 
speed, warmth, hardness, or numerosity, and in 
simple situations he can transfer these discrimina- 
tions to new stimuli with some success. [See LEARN- 
ING, article on DISCRIMINATION LEARNING.) 

Language and verbal behavior. Language gains 
are extensive in the period from three to six years, 
but the progress appears more in pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary than as an aid to abstrac- 
tion and generalization. Language structure gains 
some independence of the words used, so that the 
child can shape sentences containing proper nega- 
tion, tense, voice, person, number, and sometimes 
mood, For the first time, word order and invariant 
prefixes and suffixes seem to be acquired more as 
general rules than as rigid fragments of rote- 
learned verbal associations. 

In spite of these demonstrated relationships be- 
tween language and learning, there is good evi- 
dence that semantic verbal mediation as an aid to 
problem solving is neither typically nor fully avail- 
able at this age. Studies indicate that while the 
child of five may sometimes solve the problem, his 
performance lacks that degree of reliance upon 
verbal mediation which characterizes the perform- 
ance of a seven- or eight-year-old. Presumably for 
this reason, the younger child’s learning is not as 
rapid, flexible, consistent, and free of irrelevant 
responses as is that of the older, mediating child 
(see Kendler 1963). One might make such com- 
parisons at any age, however, and it is likely that 
in general a curvilinear relationship will usually be 
found between reliance on verbal mediators and 
task difficulty, with the most mediation occurring 
on problems of intermediate difficulty. 

Middle childhood. Between the ages of six and 
eleven the child’s capacity for thought and reason- 
ing shows its most significant growth. To an unde- 


termined degree this growth is stimulated by the 
beginning of formal scholastic instruction and the 
acquisition of reading and writing skills. But edu- 
eators and psychologists generally agree that the 
maturation of intellectual capacities at about age 
six provides a readiness for formal learning and 
instruction. It has been claimed that there is a dis- 
continuity in cognitive functioning at about age six, 
before which learning is basically a process of sim- 
ple association and primary generalization. Before 
six, thinking is said to be a matter of recognition, 
literal recall, and direct transfer of training. After 
six, learning is said to be more focused and system- 
atic, more abstract and selective, and much more 
flexibly applicable to a variety of contexts and con- 
tents. Thinking is more rapid, orderly, and precise. 
It is characterized by more insightful induction of 
generalities and more parsimonious application of 
general principles to a much greater range of con- 
tent (White 1965). 

Verbal mediation. Recent research indicates 
that the discontinuity in cognitive functioning is 
not so much an abrupt change at a specific time as 
it is a reflection of an underlying dichotomy be- 
tween verbal and nonverbal approaches to problem 
solving. Thus, there may be a gradual shift over 
several years from reliance on nonverbal solutions 
to reliance on verbally mediated ones. Again, task 
difficulty relative to his present level will often de- 
termine whether a child in transition will attempt 
a verbal approach. 

After this transition, language is employed to 
mediate all kinds of learning and problem solving, 
whether the child has a set to employ verbal media- 
tion or not. Symbolic notation and graphic ana- 
logues become useful tools for problem solving and 
supplement the process of verbal reasoning. The 
child’s knowledge about the world becomes coded, 
hierarchically organized, and interconnected. In- 
tact chains and clusters of associations or mean- 
ings can be applied to new problems at different 
levels of generality, in sharp contrast with the cha- 
otic array of fragmentary facts and associations 
that characterized the knowledge of the younger 
child. Moreover, by age 11 the child learns to dis- 
criminate levels of abstraction and generality, 
relevance and importance of new information, reg- 
ularities and patterns in sequential events, and in- 
termediate degrees of likelihood between certainty 
and indeterminacy. 

Role-taking and communication, There is a cor- 
responding growth during middle childhood in role- 
taking and communications skills. The growing 
abstractness and relativity of the child’s under- 
standing is applied to many new social situations, 


producing a complementary growth in his ability 
to understand and take into account the viewpoints 
of others in the course of his social interaction with 
them. 

He understands concepts like fairness and shar- 
ing, although he applies them rigidly and indis- 
criminately. His perspective is broader and his 
experiences, now that they are codable, are conse- 
quently more readily available for use in making 
decisions. Not only is the child’s knowledge coded 
and ordered by means of verbal labels so that it 
can be selectively retrieved from memory, but also 
by middle childhood the child can use language to 
guide and monitor his own behavior through com- 
plex and contingently branching alternate plans 
from the definition of a problem through its solu- 
tion. : 

Later childhood. Beyond age 10 to 11, develop- 
ment is more quantitative than qualitative. Exist- 
ing capacities are refined and extended to new 
material. In particular the child’s ability to view 
problems in a variety of social contexts, to compre- 
hend the variable sources of other people's behavior, 
expands rapidly during adolescence. The capacity 
to see the world as another sees it and to act on the 
basis of a more sophisticated interpersonal rela- 
tivity reaches full development only in late adoles- 
cence and young adulthood. There is, however, 
little evidence that the major personal reorienta- 
tion that takes place during adolescence in many 
cultures has any necessary structural implications 
for cognitive development. 


Processes and mechanisms of cognitive change 

Perception. Research on children’s perception 
concerns itself mostly with psychophysical deter- 
mination of absolute and differential thresholds, 
susceptibility to illusions and aftereffects, percep- 
tual constancies, scaling of preferences, and capac- 
ities of blind and deaf children. (For a recent 
review of new research in perceptual development, 
see Pick et al. 1966.) 

Constancies and concepts. There is a consid- 
erable body of literature on the development of the 
perceptual constancies in children (see Wohlwill 
1960) and the field determination of perceptual ex- 
perience as a function of age (Piaget et al. 1958). 
Because experience and knowledge are highly rele- 
vant to illusion susceptibility and the perceptual 
constancies, it is unfortunate that these relation- 
ships have not been more thoroughly explored, es- 
pecially in the literature available in English. The 
perceptual constancies, for example, may be re- 
garded as prototypic instances of concept forma- 
tion. To the extent that an object is recognizably 
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itself, regardless of distance, angle of regard, illu- 
mination, and other variable conditions of viewing, 
its successive appearances may be formally ana- 
lyzed as different instances of a single concept. 
[See PERCEPTION, articles on PERCEPTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, PERCEPTUAL CONSTANCY, and ILLUSIONS AND 
AFTEREFFECTS.} 

The capacity to understand spoken language is 
another perceptual bridge to conceptual thought. 
Just as the child without clear intent or formal 
training comes to recognize the same object con- 
sistently through all its different appearances, 30 
he comes to comprehend spoken language despite 
the many distortions and irrelevant variations that 
occur with different speakers and on different oc- 
casions. 

For example, spectrographic analysis of ‘speech 
indicates that certain critical features of phonemes 
must remain constant in order for an utterance to 
be accurately perceived, while certain aspects of 
pitch, vowel quality, and timing can vary widely 
without diminishing intelligibility. We infer that 
the child learns to select a small number of rele- 
vant cues from the complex of speech sounds that 
he hears. The major unsolved problem in speech 
perception, then, is the mechanism by which the 
hearer can come to tolerate such a wide range of 
irrelevant variation while remaining so selectively 
tuned to the critical features. This problem too is 
primarily one of concept formation. [See PERCEP- 
TION, article on SPEECH PERCEPTION. ] 

The young child’s experience with sequentially 
invariant routines can serve to induce perceptual 
equivalences that also resemble concepts. Whether 
the process is viewed as the classical conditioning 
of a terminal response to cues located earlier and 
earlier in the sequence, or whether it is viewed as 
the establishment of expectancies through chained 
anticipatory responses, the successive cues in such 
a routine all come to elicit a similar response pat- 
tern and are equivalent at least in the sense that 
any one of them will elicit the same response once 
the sequence is learned. 

The common observation of sequential general- 
ization in infants with respect to the mother sup- 
ports this notion. At first only the touch of the 
nipple may elicit cessation of crying and reaching 
for contact. With repetition, however, earlier events 
in the nursing sequence, such as being picked up 
and held in a certain way, the sound of the mother’s 
voice, and the sound of the mother’s approaching 
footsteps or the opening of a door come to elicit 
the same response or an anticipatory portion of it. 
Typically the acquisition of such sequential equiv- 
alences of stimuli is analyzed according to a model 
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of classical conditioning or operant chaining, but 
to the extent that a number of quite different cues 
come to have the same significance for the child, 
one could defend the view that concept formation 
of a primitive sort is taking place and that equiv- 
alence and expectancy may be the earliest exam- 
ples of conceptual learning. 

The perceptual capacities of the infant that in- 
volve possibly innate predispositions to differenti- 
ate and respond to a limited number of critical 
features of his environment have just come under 
study. Work on releaser stimuli, imprinting, and 
critical periods in infrahuman animals has helped 
to accelerate this mapping of prepotent discrimina- 
tions in humans. Two outstanding examples are 
the work of Fantz on attention to patterned stimuli 
in the first six months of life and that of Gibson 
on avoidance of depth in the second half-year of 
life (see Gibson 1963). [See IMPRINTING; PERCEP- 
TION, article on DEPTH PERCEPTION. ] 

Exploration and recognition. A quite different 
research tradition in perceptual development is the 
Soviet literature on exploratory behavior and the 
recognition of objects, forms, patterns, and audi- 
tory pitch. Most of this work is untranslated, but a 
general summary has been provided by Pick 
(1963). The work is derived from a “motor-copy” 
theory of perceptual recognition, whereby incom- 
ing stimuli are matched against an image of the 
standard stimulus that is somehow stored in the 
memory of the organism. The most interesting fea- 
ture of this approach is its experimental analysis 
of the image during initial training of children. An 
image is said to be formed and effectively stored to 
the extent that the child engages in voluntary scan- 
ning, handling, vocalizing, or other exploratory ac- 
tivity that provides him with feedback from this 
activity. The feedback must be isomorphic with 
critical features of the object being explored in 
order for a useful image to be formed. Thus the 
proprioceptive feedback from thorough, active ex- 
ploration of relevant aspects of a stimulus is the 
stored image against which the feedback from sub- 
sequent exploration of new stimuli can be com- 
pared to determine equivalence or difference. 

The significance of this approach is that at least 
potentially it provides a mechanism for the abstract 
coding and storage of knowledge that is neither 
symbolic nor verbal, unlike most models currently 
under investigation by Western psychologists, and 
is thus applicable to “preverbal” children. In im- 
plicit support of the motor-copy notion, there is 
good evidence that stereometric, three-dimensional 
objects which the preschool child can handle as 
well as look at produce more rapid and generaliz- 


able learning than do two-dimensional pattern 
stimuli or pictures, at which the child can only 
look. 

Reading. Traditionally the borderline between 
perception and cognition has been obscure, and the 
same general assumptions and procedures have 
characterized some research in both areas. An out- 
standing recent example of the perceptual approach 
to cognitive development is the work of E. J. 
Gibson (1963) on children’s perception of letter- 
like forms, or graphemes. In Gibson's work the 
child has to select the match of a standard arti- 
ficial grapheme from an array containing a copy 
of the standard and a number of systematically 
constructed variants of the standard that are more 
or less difficult to discriminate from it. The trans- 
formations used to generate the array of vari- 
ants are based on a prior analysis of critical and 
noncritical variations in letters of the alphabet. 
Examples of critical variations are line-to-curve 
transformations (e,g., D vs. O), break-to-close 
transformations (e.g., C vs. O), rotations and re- 
versals (e.g., N vs. Z or W vs. M). Noncritical 
transformations included slants or tilts, with result- 
ing compression, foreshortening, and other per- 
spective distortions. 

The results indicated that there are few errors 
and little improvement with age for break-to- 
close transformations; for the other transforma- 
tions that were selected as critical for reading the 
Western alphabet, there were many errors at age 
four (nonreaders) but very few by age seven 
(readers). Discrimination on the basis of perspec- 
tive transformations, which are not only noncriti- 
cal for reading but actually represent variations 
which the child must learn to ignore in reading, 
showed the most errors of all, with little improve- 
ment from age four to age eight. [See LEARNING, 
article on DISCRIMINATION LEARNING; READING 
DISABILITIES, ] 

These results, of course, have implications far 
beyond the development of grapheme perception 
and the process of learning to read. They confirm 
the prediction that as a child learns to discriminate 
perceptually on the basis of some differences and 
not others, he also acquires a general tendency to 
look at certain kinds of differences among any set 
of stimuli and to ignore others. The generality of 
such attentional sets and their ready application 
by the child to new stimulus materials are indeed 
impressive. 

Observing and orienting responses. Just as the 
Soviet motor-copy theory of perceptual recognition 
demands the reproduction of critical features of 
the stimulus through relevant exploratory behavior, 


so a selective attention model of learning set 
formation requires that attention be viewed as a 
discriminative response that systematically selects 
certain features of a stimulus and makes them 
available for conditioning to a final response by 
selective reinforcement. (For a discussion of this 
approach, see Cantor 1965.) 

General support for this point of view is pro- 
vided in studies of learning under experimentally 
produced conditions of distraction or delay, where 
it can be demonstrated that distracting attention 
from the task interferes with learning more for 
younger than for older children, more in the early 
than in the later trials of the session, and more 
when the task is complex or ambiguous than when 
it is not. 

While there are very few published studies 
wherein the observing responses of children have 
been directly manipulated or even systematically 
measured during learning, there is support from 
the literature on animal and human adult learning 
for the claim that relevant deployment of atten- 
tion, as indicated by selective observing behavior, 
is itself a learnable response set that has consid- 
erable generality and power. It is not known, how- 
ever, to what extent improvements with age in 
problem-solving ability can be directly traced to 
development of the capacity to attend to the most 
likely relevant cues at the outset of a problem, 
based on cumulative experience with similar 
problems. 

The notion that attention can be adequately 
conceptualized as a set of centrally controlled, 
conditionable, voluntary, and discriminable observ- 
ing responses is receiving continued emphasis in 
the research literature on learning in infrahuman 
organisms. At the level of overt behavior, activity 
such as vicarious trial and error in the rat, and 
reliance on the depth cue of motion-produced 
parallax in cats and chickens, provides evidence 
of the voluntary nature of important information 
intake processes. Similarly, physiological phe- 
nomena, such as the centrally mediated suppres- 
sion of peripheral sensory activity (“peripheral 
gating”), are evidence of cortical control over the 
selection of cues, the acquisition of which should 
have massive effects on learning abilities. Addi- 
tional evidence for the importance of observing 
behavior in children comes from experiments 
where stimulus presentation is deliberately de- 
signed to produce either interfering or facilitating 
effects with respect to relevant attending responses. 
Typically, corresponding effects on efficiency of 
learning are obtained. For example, in children’s 
discrimination learning, it appears to matter 
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whether the locus of response is in the stimulus, 
immediately adjacent to it, or spatially removed 
from it. Similarly, reinforcement is most effective 
when its locus is closest to that of the stimulus 
and response and when a minimum of distracting 
consummatory behavior is elicited by delivery of 
reinforcement. [See ATTENTION.) 

These effects of relevant attending responses 
are most pronounced in the early stages of problem 
solving or learning and when the task is relatively 
difficult for the child. With the increasing famil- 
iarity and mastery that come with repetition and 
experience, the explicitly overt orienting and ob- 
serving responses become attenuated and stream- 
lined, Once a particular problem has been solved 
a number of times in different contexts, the ele- 
ments require and elicit much less extensive and 
deliberate investigation, and the full-blown pattern 
of exploratory responses can then be elicited only 
by novel stimuli, unexpected outcomes, or arousal 
originating in some extrinsically motivating event, 
such as startle or threat. These phenomena of in- 
hibition and disinhibition of investigatory behavior 
are discernible both as a function of chronological 
age and as a result of practice over relatively short 
intervals. 

Just as spatial proximity of stimulus, response, 
and reinforcement facilitates learning by mini- 
mizing the occurrence of competing attending 
responses, so proximity in time contributes to 
learning efficiency by preventing distraction. Delay 
of response and delay of reinforcement are detri- 
mental to learning, apparently as a result of the 
competition of irrelevant objects and events for 
the child’s attention during the delay interval, 
unless that interval is filled with relevant observ- 
ing, labeling, or rehearsing behavior. If a child 
can be induced by pretraining, instructions, or the 
demands of the task to engage in some form of 
relevant thought during these delays, there is good 
evidence that the delay-produced deficit is replaced 
by an advantage in both acquisition and retention. 

Distinct from the cortically controlled, “voluntary” 
observing responses are involuntary, autonomic 
orienting reactions that occur whenever attention 
is focused on a particular stimulus. These orient- 
ing reactions have been investigated most ex- 
tensively by Soviet psychologists and physiologists, 
primarily by means of classical conditioning tech- 
niques. This work is important to cognitive develop- 
ment because of the significance of bringing 
attentional processes under experimental control 
and because much of this research has employed 
children as subjects. The catalogue of orienting 
reactions developed by Sokolov (1958) and others 
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includes changes in the state of the sense organs, 
changes in the musculature that directs sense 
organs, changes in the skeletal-postural muscula- 
ture, and changes in the central nervous system. 
Specifically, the pattern of orienting reactions that 
might be aroused by any attention-getting stimulus 
includes pupillary dilation; photochemical changes 
in the retina (which act to lower the absolute in- 
tensity threshold for light); turning of eyes, head, 
trunk, or whole body toward the source of stimula- 
tion; erection of the ears and sniffing in lower 
mammals; interruption of ongoing activity ( espe- 
cially proprioceptive behavior such as nonnutritive 
sucking); increase in general body tonus and rate 
of electromyographically recorded efferent im- 
pulses; desynchronization of slow-wave patterns in 
the electroencephalogram; constriction of blood 
vessels in the extremities, accompanied by dilation 
of those in the head; galvanic skin response (GSR); 
acceleration of heart rate; and momentary decel- 
eration of respiration, followed by acceleration. 
Nearly all of these responses are subject to classi- 
cal conditioning, and some are susceptible to 
Operant control as well. To the extent that these 
attentional indicators are elicited in response to 
relevant cues with proper timing and sequence, 
they can facilitate the “higher mental processes,” 
such as conditional discrimination, concept forma- 
tion, and rule-following behavior in complex tasks. 
[See NERVOUS SYSTEM; SENSES.) 

Semantic conditioning. Research on semantic 
conditioning (Razran 1961) suggests that the sig- 
nificance of a familiar stimulus to an individual 
child can sometimes be mapped in terms of the 
pattern of selective generalization of responses 
conditioned to that stimulus. Although the tech- 
niques employed are different, this work is directly 
comparable with American work on primary: and 


Learning sets and transfer of training. Devel- 
opmental studies of children’s learning have in- 
creasingly been concerned with the effects of 


certain kinds of pretraining experiences on subse 
quent learning and transfer test performances. To 
the extent that the task does not change substan- 
tially from pretraining to test, the experiment 
measures only recall or savings, and would not 
ordinarily be of much interest to the student of 
cognitive development. To the extent, however, 
that the pretraining establishes a general set, 


warm-up effect can be demonstrated in children as 
young as five years and can be experimentally 
differentiated from a discrimination learning set 
(learning to learn), of which children at this age 
are also capable (Cantor 1965). The extensive in- 
vestigations of object discrimination learning sets 
in primates have been approximately replicated 
with positive results, using children as young as 
three years. 

Studies comparing normal children with both 
retarded and gifted children of different ages have 
shown that with mental age (MA) held constant, 
learning sets are formed with increasing speed 
and precision as intelligence increases (as chrono- 
logical age, or CA, decreases). (In these studies, 
intelligence is defined as synonymous with 10.) 
Conversely, holding intelligence (MA/CA) con- 
stant, performance improves with increasing MA 
and CA. Pretraining of an appropriate attentional 
set facilitates performance in both normal and 
retarded children, while pretraining of an irrele- 
vant attentional set produces interference when 
performance is compared with a control group 
receiving no pretraining. There is considerable 
evidence that learning difficulties in mentally re- 
tarded children can in large part be traced to a 
deficiency in acquiring a set to respond to relevant 
cues, and it has been proposed by a number of 
investigators that the key acquisition in a dis- 
crimination learning set is a general tendency to 
pay selective attention to relevant and informative 
cues. Zeaman and House (1963) demonstrated 
that the first improvement over a chance perform- 
ance came on much later trials for retarded chil- 
dren than for normals of the same MA, though 
the rate of improvement once they started to im- 
Prove was the same for the two groups. [See 
LEARNING, article on TRANSFER; MENTAL RE- 
TARDATION. ] 

Concept formation. The more generalized and 
abstract capacities and sets of which children are 


a have been investigated most frequently 
either in the context of laboratory experiments on 
strategies of problem-solving and rule-following 
behavior or in a context of applied research on 

development, 


individual differences, curriculum 
and the acceleration of cognitive growth. Concept 
formation should be used as a rather inclusive 
generic term, denoting the most abstract and gen- 
eralized aspects of grouping, ordering, and inter- 
i relating items of information. To the extent that 
a rule or principle abstracted from one experience 
or task or set of materials can be applied success- 
fully to many others, it can be argued that a 
higher-order conceptual set has been established. 

As carly as 1941 Long and Welch demon- 

$ strated that young children could establish identity 
concepts more readily than relational concepts. 
Kuenne (1946) showed that while both school- 
age and preschool children could learn relational 
concepts, the range and scope of application to 
new stimuli was much greater among the older 
children. Heidbreder (1948) has established a 
general order of difficulty in concept formation; 
with some exceptions, such perceptually concrete 
features as object quality and shape are more 
readily learned as a basis for grouping than are 
derived attributes such as number. 

More recently, developmental studies of group- 
ings of common objects have demonstrated pref- 
erence hierarchies for certain bases of classifica- 
tion (Bruner & Olver 1963; 1966). Between ages 
5 and 11, the capacity to impose a superordinate 
conceptual structure on collections of terms de- 
velops, indicating an attempt by the child to 
achieve simplicity, economy, and parsimony of 
groupings without sacrificing specificity, discrimi- 
nability, and reproducibility of the members of a 
grouping on the basis of its definition. The bases 
of ordering terms begin with simple, functional 
groupings, equivalences by assertion, centration of 
Associations to a single instance, chaining, and 
other asymmetrical combinations. With increasing 
age these groupings proceed toward greater ab- 
Stractness, balance, and generality. [See CONCEPT 
FORMATION, ] 

Other types of concept formation tasks, such 
as the Vygotsky blocks and the Wisconsin Card 
Sorting Test, have been used with children, but 
ordinarily in a context of clinical diagnosis or 

ji assessment of differential intellectual abilities and 
cognitive styles. Similarly, there is an extensive 
literature on the application of concepts, tech- 
niques, and materials originating in child psy- 
chology laboratories to training programs and 
curricula designed to foster more rapid conceptual 
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deprivation on learning and problem solving. Such 
efforts are typically aimed at defining, and in some 
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specifically than is possible by the use 
of negative and affirmative or pleasure and distress 
indicators only. Naming things also appears to be 
the first significant step in the child's use of lan- 
guage to help solve problems of a conceptual 
nature. 
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covery, external inhibition, external disinhibition, 
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and “irradiation” (generalization), can be demon- 
strated in this context, the power, generality, 
specificity, and flexibility of words as conditioning 
stimuli led Soviet psychologists to propose special 
laws for conditioning in the second signaling sys- 
tem, laws unique to the human organism. 

There is, however, a growing tendency in the 
United States among psycholinguists to believe 
that linguistic competence is not the product of 
simple learning processes compounded and prac- 
ticed over a number of years. Chomsky (1963), 
for example, believes that associative learning will 
not suffice to account for the acquisition of the 
structure of language, a structure that he contends 
is present in all languages and is apparent in the 
speech of surprisingly young children. While chil- 
dren doubtless imitate the expansions and correc- 
tions of their fragmentary speech that are provided 
by adults, there is evidence that even rudimentary 
exposure to grammatical language is often as 
effective as more structured kinds of linguistic 
training in eliciting grammatical speech, One 
wonders whether this reorientation may not re- 
quire the assumption of a genetically determined 
and species-specific predisposition to structure 
speech, Such a predisposition would govern the 
structure and the motivation, while the environ- 
ment would provide the idiomatic content of a 
particular language. The psychological model for 
such a process would resemble that of imprinting 
rather than that of classical conditioning or imi- 
tative operant learning. [See LANGUAGE, article on 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; LEARNING, article on 
VERBAL LEARNING.) 

From the behavioristic point of view, one unique 
aspect of words is the fact that they serve as both 
stimuli and responses. That is, the child can learn 
to manufacture verbal stimuli for himself almost 
as early as he can learn to respond to them as 
external events. Thus, there has been considerable 
research on how the child comes to use words, 
not only as abstract representations of objects not 
present but also as the basis for conditional self- 
instructions for the monitoring and guiding of 
complex sequences of goal-oriented, instrumental 
behavior. 

By about the age of four the child is able to 
group objects, in part on the basis of their names. 
Investigators such as Spiker (1963) have shown 
that cues can acquire distinctiveness or similarity, 
depending upon the distinctiveness or similarity 
of the names attached to them and the strength 
of that attachment. The possession of similar- 
sounding names facilitates the grouping of dis- 
parate objects into the same class and interferes 


with learning to discriminate them into separate 
classes. Conversely, the acquisition of distinctive 
names for objects facilitates their discrimination 
and interferes with equivalence learning, to the 
extent that the names have a distinctive sound and 
are learned sufficiently thoroughly that they are 
not misapplied to their referents. By age six or 
seven, the child begins to use language not just 
to code stimuli but to mediate new learning and 
thinking. 

Mediation theory. Mediation theory, specifi- 
cally verbal mediation theory, has developed in the 
United States within the body of stimulus—response 
behaviorism, The key concept of mediation theory 
is the intervening response and the distinctive feed- 
back that regularly result from its occurrence. 
Any response will qualify as such a mediator if it 
can be conditioned either classically or instrumen- 
tally to an initial stimulus and if it produces reliable 
proprioceptive stimulation to which a final motor 
response can, in turn, be conditioned. The original 
prototype of the intervening response was Hull’s 
fractional anticipatory goal response (ro). Such re- 
sponses were said to produce feedback stimulation 
that strengthened running behavior in the rat by 
virtue of the fact that ra was selectively conditioned 
to external stimuli along the previously reinforced 
route to the goal box. The notion was adopted and 
generalized by Osgood (1953) to suggest that if 
verbal or autonomic responses were conditioned to 
any stimulus, the proprioceptive feedback from 
these responses could serve to define the meaning 
of the stimulus in an associational context. If the 
name of an object is the initial stimulus, the same 
mediating chain of intervening response and feed- 
back will operate in the absence of the object itself, 
leading to the same behavior as when the object 
itself was present as the initial stimulus. When the 
intervening response is a verbal mediator (either 
overt or covert), the response-produced stimulation 
functions in the same way as the response, and the 
possibility of self-instruction is literally realized. 

The general intervening response model can en- 
compass not only the effects of mediation on ver- 
bal learning and verbal behavior but phenomena 
such as acquired distinctiveness or equivalence of 
cues, relational learning, and inferential learning 
as well. Broadly interpreted as a feedback model, 
it is also applicable to semantic conditioning, selec- 
tive observing behavior, learning sets for relevance 
of cues, and even a motor-copy theory of perceptual 
recognition. In addition, it provides the child with 
a degree of abstract and flexible control over his 
own behavior that is compatible with behavioristic 
determinism yet consonant with the rather high 


degree of purpose, insight, and intelligence that is 
commonly inferred from observation of children's 
voluntary behavior. And it does so by means ofa 
rather simple mechanism that would have been 
branded as unacceptably teleological by many of 
the behaviorists of the 1940s. Intervening response 
and feedback models, especially as applied to ver- 
bal processes, are among the most promising for 
contemporary research and future understanding 
of cognitive development. These models are theo- 
retically neutral with respect to the problem of 
language acquisition but delineate two tasks that 
are prerequisites for language to facilitate think- 
ing: the production of relevant verbal behavior and 
the use of the resulting feedback to control concep- 
tual behavior. Finally, they are compatible with 
the internal logic of computer-based models for the 
simulation of human cognitive processes. [See SIM- 
ULATION, article on INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR.] 

Thus language serves to keep the child on the 
track of his own intentions, preventing irrelevant 
detours, ordering his responses in proper sequence, 
and informing him whether his behavior is bring- 
ing him closer to the desired conclusion. In the 
course of verbalizing a plan for solving a problem 
and developing self-instructions for monitoring 
progress toward solution, the child is increasingly 
able to codify whole sets of information-processing 
rules and strategies with sufficient generality to 
give him positive transfer from one problem to the 
next, even when the content is radically different. 
Not only can he develop a repertoire of learning 
sets that facilitate solutions to new problems when 
they are logically similar to those previously mas- 
tered, but he can also label these sets, strategies, 
or problem-solving routines themselves. Thus they 
can be called upon when appropriate, much as a 
computer stores and identifies subroutines to be 
called whenever the program or its output requires 
them (see Miller et al. 1960). 


Individual differences 

Beyond the study of stages and mechanisms of 
cognitive development, and beyond the testing of 
general intellectual potential by standard means, 
there is a considerable body of research on qualita- 
tive and stylistic differences in cognitive function- 
ing among individuals. It has long been recognized 
that certain aspects of personality and temperament 
can both influence and be influenced by cognitive 
capacities, but systematic and objective research 
into the structure of cognitive styles and their in- 
fluence on thinking and subsidiary processes is 
fairly recent. The same is true of motivational 
factors inherent in cognitive activity. General 
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personality variables that have been shown to be 
correlated with cognitive performances include 
achievement motivation, authoritarianism, mani- 
fest anxiety level, somatotype, and “ego control,” 
to name but a few. Typically, such research has 
shown how a well-organized characterological pre- 
disposition can have specific biasing effects on 
thinking, reasoning, and problem solving. In most 
cases such effects have not been studied develop- 
mentally, and although there is considerable spec- 
ulation, little hard knowledge is available on the 
ontogenesis of such traits. Other stylistic variables 
have emerged directly from research on percep- 
tual, learning, and cognitive processes themselves 
rather than from personality theory. Such variables 
as field articulation (Witkin et al. 1954; 1962), 
reflection-impulsivity (Kagan et al. 1964), and 
creativity (Getzels & Jackson 1962; Wallach & 
Kogan 1965; Guilford 1956) are beginning to re- 
ceive the research attention they deserve. 

As is the case in personality research, the nam- 
ing of syndromes and the demonstration by correla- 
tional means that certain clusters of traits tend to 
inhere in the same individuals do not explain the 
development and causation of such patterns. Nor 
do they suffice to demonstrate that similar patterns 
often characterize parents and their children, at- 
tributing the perpetuation of styles to genetic fac- 
tors, imitative learning, or selective reinforcement. 
While such effects undoubtedly do occur, more 
functional study of the genesis of cognitive styles 
in individuals is sorely needed. One successful ex- 
ample is the work on origins of need for achieve- 
ment in early independence training of children. 
Another is the quasi-psychoanalytic account of the 
development of intolerance for ambiguity as an as- 
pect of the authoritarian personality. [See ACHIEVE- 
MENT MOTIVATION; PERSONALITY, POLITICAL, arti- 
cle on CONSERVATISM AND RADICALISM.] 

Without excessive oversimplification, it is pos- 
sible to regroup cognitive style variables into two 
general classifications: one dealing with the pre- 
cision, accuracy, stability, and independence of 
cognitive processes; the other dealing with their 
fluency, spontaneity, and openness. For example, 
under precision one might include rigidity, reflec- 
tivity, field articulation and independence, ego 
overcontrol, and intolerance of ambiguity, among 
others. Under fluency one could group flexibility, 
originality, creativity, impulsivity, field dependency, 
and ego undercontrol. Depending upon the vari- 
ables included, these two classifications would be 
either independent or negatively related. The num- 
ber of orthogonal (independent) syndromes to be 
defined appears to be strikingly limited, and the 
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relations among a plethora of proposed variables, 
clusters, and factors have yet to be satisfactorily 
resolved. 

Even when such a resolution is achieved, the re- 
sulting syndromes need careful developmental 
study. Two variables whose origins and incidence 
in children have been investigated are creativity 
and reflectivity. Research on creativity has been 
carried on independently in a number of research 
centers with different orientations, objectives, and 
methods. The current status may be summarized 
as follows: A loose cluster of variables called crea- 
tivity can be reliably distinguished from intelli- 
gence by a number of objective means. A tendency 
to produce novel, clever, unusually organized, orig- 
inal, or simply uncommon responses in a variety 
of tasks, while it is often a consistent trait in the 
individual, does not predict general intellectual ac- 
complishment as well as intelligence test scores do. 
As a stylistic variable it seems to develop most 
commonly in a generally flexible, stimulating, cas- 
ual, nonconforming, and permissive home environ- 
ment, but no particular set of experiences has been 
identified as the major causal determinant. It does 
not correlate with social and emotional adjustment 
any more highly than it does with intelligence. [See 
Creativity, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS.] 

Reflection-impulsivity. The style variable of re- 
flection-impulsivity has been investigated by Kagan 
and his collaborators (Kagan et al. 1963; 1964) 
and is a likely candidate to account for a good deal 
of individual variability in perceptual, conceptual, 
and motor tasks involving speed and accuracy. It 
is of interest to students of intellectual development 
because it has been investigated extensively in chil- 
dren, as well as in adults, and because it correlates 
consistently with an extensive cluster of perform- 
ance measures, A number of different tasks have 
been developed to serve as the criterion measure of 
reflection, or analytic style, as it has sometimes 
been called, but all of them have three features in 
common: (1) The tasks contain some degree of 
ambiguity or response uncertainty, such that no 
response is obviously correct at the outset. Thus it 
is possible that in assessing how people tackle a 
Cognitive task they are in fact measuring some mix- 
ture of preference and ability. (2) The criterion 
tasks require a certain amount of perceptual 
analysis of detailed, often minute stimulus differ- 
ences. They require careful, orderly comparisons 
among and between stimuli in order to yield a 
highly reflective score, but they are in no sense 
tests of sensory acuity. (3) Either directly or in- 
directly they take account of the speed of response 
as well as the nature of response, the faster per- 
formances generally being classified as impulsive. 


Performances at the reflective, analytic end of 
this style dimension are in general precise, rela- 
tively slow, systematic, logical, objective, and some- 
what literal-minded. Reflective adults in the Fels 
Institute longitudinal sample displayed, as young 
children, less physical activity, motility, and rest- 
lessness; longer attention Spans; and less dis- 
tractibility than did those adults who scored at the 
impulsive and global end of the distribution, The 
impulsive, nonanalytic syndrome, conversely, is 
characterized by fast, relatively inaccurate, and 
inconsistent, though perhaps more imaginative, 
performance in perceptual—cognitive tasks. One 
recent study (Kagan 1965) has given some indi- 
cation of a relationship between impulsivity and 
reading difficulties in the primary grades. There 
is, moreover, evidence of sufficient stability of this 
characteristic from as early as the second year of 
life to warrant consideration of the possible con- 
tribution of genetic determinants, A developmental 
trend of declining impulsivity and increasing re- 
flectivity with age has also been noted. Like other 
promising style variables, reflectivity possesses both 
a developmental and a differential component and 
will require both kinds of analysis if we are fully to 
understand its epigenesis and its role as a modifier 
of individual intellectual development. 
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(Directly related are the entries DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY; INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TEST- 
ING; LANGUAGE, article on LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT; 
MORAL DEVELOPMENT; PERCEPTION, article on PER- 
CEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT; SENSORY AND MOTOR DE- 
VELOPMENT. Other relevant material may be found 
in ADOLESCENCE; EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; IN- 
FANCY; LEARNING, articles on CLASSICAL CONDITION- 
ING, INSTRUMENTAL LEARNING, DISCRIMINATION 
LEARNING, VERBAL LEARNING, LEARNING IN CHIL- 
DREN, TRANSFER; PROBLEM SOLVING; REASONING 
AND LOGIC; and in the biography of Montessori.) 
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INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
See under History. 


INTELLECTUALS 


Intellectuals are the aggregate of persons in any 
society who employ in their communication and 
expression, with relatively higher frequency than 
most other members of their society, symbols of 
general scope and abstract reference, concerning 
man, society, nature, and the cosmos. The high 
frequency of their use of such symbols may be a 
function of their own subjective propensity or of 
the obligations of an occupational role, the perform- 
ance of which entails such use. These two major 
motivations of intellectual actions can exist in the 
same person, and they can be present in the same 
action. They can also exist relatively independently 
of each other. Intellectual propensities or interests 
vary in intensity among persons performing intel- 
lectual roles and are sometimes also found among 
those who practice nonintellectual occupations. 

Intellectual interests arise from the need to per- 
ceive, experience, and express—in words, colors, 
shapes, or sounds—a general significance in par- 
ticular, concrete events. They arise from the need 
to be in cognitive, moral, and appreciative contact 
with the most general or “essential” features of 
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man, society, nature, and the cosmos. This need 
is deeply, indeed constitutively, rooted in human 
beings, albeit unequally distributed among individ- 
uals. It underlies the production (creation) and 
consumption (reception) of works of science, 
scholarship, philosophy, theology, literature, and 
art. However, the objectified products of scientific, 
scholarly, philosophical, theological, literary, and 
artistic actions are not solely the result of the spon- 
taneous expression of these propensities, The ex- 
pressive, cognitive, and moral propensities which 
seek coherent, objective form are aroused, nur- 
tured, heightened, and focused by traditions (which 
are manifested in the models exemplified by great 
works and creative personalities) and by the ex- 
plicit teaching and the culture of the social circles 
and institutions in which the various intellectual 
activities are practiced, These propensities are sus- 
tained, too, by the institutionalization of expecta- 
tions of intellectual production, reproduction, and 
consumption. 

Intellectual activities are institutionalized be- 
cause many individuals who do not have strong or 
intense intellectual interests of their own need the 
results of such interests, either to satisfy the neces- 
sities of their own mental and physical constitution 
or because they believe intellectual products to be 
necessary for the effective functioning of institu- 
tions and of society as a whole. Even the most rudi- 
mentary and relatively undifferentiated societies 
have a place for the intellectual functions which 
are expressed in art and interpretative speculation, 
even if they do not provide many specialized roles 
in which these activities are carried on. More dif- 
ferentiated societies require and provide for more 
specialized intellectual roles which help to locate 
the individual, his group, and the society in the 
universe; to interpret, explain, and attempt to con- 
trol the occurrence of evil; to legitimate authority 
and define its responsibilities; to interpret the so- 
ciety’s past experiences; to instruct the youth in the 
traditions and skills of the society; to facilitate and 
guide the aesthetic and religious experiences of 
various sectors of the society; and to offer assist- 
ance in the control of nature. 

The propensities or needs which give rise to 
functional intellectual roles also impel intellectual 
creativity. They do so because they are operative 
in the consumption (reception) of intellectual 
products. Those who do not themselves have the 
powers or capacities to reach out directly and pro- 
ductively toward the general and abstract level of 
existence still need, if only intermittently, to be in 
contact with, and to participate in, the symbolic 
objectifications which are created or disclosed by 


the more creative; they also need the skills which 
are developed in conjunction with the development 
of the powers involved in productive or reproduc- 
tive intellectual action. In other words, they are 
the consumers of intellectual products (e.g., laity, 
readers, audiences, patients, clients). 

Intellectual objectifications are received or con- 
sumed not only because of a pressing need for con- 
tact with the “essential” but also because many of 
the tasks undertaken in certain societies call for 
the performance of certain functional roles which 
require intellectual skill and reward such perform- 
ances. The more complex the structure and the 
larger the scale of the undertaking, the more likely 
it is to involve a component of intellectual action. 

Large-scale engineering projects, irrigation 
schemes, military operations, and administrative 
and judicial organizations tend to utilize general- 
ized knowledge. Even where the empirical element 
(ie,, the experience of the practitioner) dominates, 
the large scale of such operations evokes in those 
responsible for their execution a sense of need for 
some more general principles to govern their ac- 
tions. These general principles are not merely theo- 
retical legitimations of the undertaking but are 
integral to the executive actions through which the 
projects are realized. The techniques and skills in 
these executive actions rest on or involve the per- 
formance of intellectual actions. 

Persons are recruited to intellectual or intellec- 
tual-executive roles not solely, or even primarily, 
because of their deep personal propensity to per- 
form the intellectual actions entailed in such roles. 
Some of those who enter these roles do so above all 
because they offer the opportunity of experiencing 
the gratification of intellectual action as such; 
others do so more because they are encouraged by 
parents, teachers, and the prevailing opinion of 
their class and culture, as well as by the prospective 
rewards of money and prestige. Once it is perceived 
that there are intellectual actions capable of incor- 
poration into them, the roles are created, and re- 
cruitment into them is economically, politically, 
and culturally facilitated and rewarded. In the pres- 
ent century the closer associations between scien- 
tific research and industrial and military technology, 
between scientific research and health, and between 
scientific research and agricultural technology have 
come about because research workers, politicians, 
military men, farmers, and civil servants came to 
believe that the tasks set by “interests” (anticipa- 
tions of advantage) and aspirations confronted by 
existing and prospective situations could be dealt 
with by persons trained in science and technology. 
The same is true of the utilization of statistics and 


economic and sociological analysis, in private and 
public economic life. The custodians of the estab- 
lished order and the authoritative institutions 
through which their needs are satisfied provide the 
resources which permit technological-intellectual 
roles to be established, set tasks for the incumbents 
of the roles, present opportunities, and offer incen- 
tives for the performance of intellectual work. 
These intellectual-executive roles are not, however, 
wholly the creation of the powers that is, those 
who have executive authority and financial re- 
sources. The very notion that such roles are pos- 
sible arises from the perception of the existence of 
intellectual actions by those who hope to benefit by 
them and from the desires of the performers of 
these actions to bring their intellectual production 
to fruition in the actions of those who have no in- 
tellectual interests. 


The intellectual stratum 


Every society has its intellectuals. Primitive so- 
cieties—despite their undifferentiatedness, which is 
a function of poverty, of the thinness of their intel- 
lectual traditions, and of the feebleness of their 
technology—also have their intellectuals or at least 
their protointellectuals. Frontier societies too, de- 
spite the special criteria by which their members 
are recruited, also produce intellectuals. In the 
great European and Oriental empires of antiquity 
and the Middle Ages the magnitude of the tasks 
undertaken by their political elites, the precipitation 
of “revelations” in their written literature, and 
the surplus wealth resulting from their large size 
and relatively advanced technologies required, and 
provided for, substantial numbers of intellectuals. 

Still, prior to modern societies, poverty, the em- 
pirical character of technology, the restricted role 
and aspirations of government, and the rudimen- 
tariness of educational institutions kept the intel- 
lectual stratum relatively small and internally 
relatively undifferentiated. The intellectual class 
acquired a pervasive importance first in modern 
Western societies and then in societies outside the 
West when they began to assimilate Western be- 
liefs and to establish institutions resembling those 
of the West. 

The tasks set by the aspirations and demands of 
those sections of modern society which care to 
influence the exercise of authority generate an 
elaborate system of differentiated and profession- 
alized intellectual roles, The numerous conflicts of 
activated demands, the vastly increased legal ini- 
tiative” of the population, and the wider and deeper 
ramifications of the concerns of the state require 
trained lawyers and judges. The modern idea of 
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the responsibilities of the state generates a civil 
service which requires persons who have studied 
law, economics, statistics, and administration or 
whose intellectual powers have been cultivated by 
exercise in intellectual activities not directly con- 
nected with administration, such as mathematics, 
classics, or literature. Religious institutions now, 
as in the past, require clergymen and theologians; 
even though they now make up a significantly 
smaller proportion of the intellectual stratum than 
they did before the development of modern socie- 
ties, they still form a large bloc among the intellec- 
tuals. The extension of political interest and 
activity—from a small group of wealthy and tradi- 
tionally ascendant families, first to the wider 
reaches of the property-owning classes and then to 
the citizenry at large—as well as the greater effi- 
cacy of the state in modern society have magnified 
the amount and organization of political conten- 
tion. Party politics, whether in democratic or in 
one-party states, require journalists, political ana- 
lysts, and leader-writers. 

The great increase in the scale of organization of 
the units of economic life and the emergence of an 
intimacy between technology and scientific research 
such as never existed before the last part of the 
nineteenth century have between them increased 
the demand for research workers, scientifically 
qualified technologists, statisticians, economists, 
and, increasingly, managers with technological and 
other intellectual disciplines. The industrialization 
of warfare has also increased the demand for scien- 
tific research workers and technologists; new con- 
ceptions and resources for military administration 
and policy have created a demand for intellectual 
practices such as strategic studies, intelligence 
analysis, and manpower studies, each of which has 
become a subprofession in its own right. 

Humanitarianism and democracy have led to a 
new emphasis on the protection and improvement 
of health, which requires physicians, physiologists, 
biochemists, surgeons, public health specialists, 
and the like. The need to feed a larger and more 
urbanized population, with greater purchasing 
power and more differentiated tastes, has caused 
governments and individual agriculturalists to sum- 
mon the assistance of geneticists, soil chemists, 
botanists, economists, agricultural-extension offi- 
cials, statisticians, and other experts. The increas- 
ingly widespread demand for enlightenment 
throughout society—for a share of the cultural in- 
heritance as well as for the improved status and 
economic rewards afforded by education—has cre- 
ated a corresponding demand for teachers, librar- 
ians, editors, and journalists. 
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None of few of these numerous intellectual- 


propensities Intellectual-practical needs could not 
have been met, nor for that matter could some of 
the needs have been conceived of as needs, with- 


Practical roles would be impossible without a sys 
tem of institutions in which intellectual propensi- 
ties are relatively free and dominant (that is, 
universities and institutions of advanced techno- 
logical training and research) and without the 
recruitment of persons with predominantly intellec- 
tual 

Some of these intelleetual- practical roles have a 
high intellectual component. The superior judiciary, 
higher technological roles, the higher civil service, 


rower ranges of responsibility also require some 
measure of intellectual expertise. Thus, many of 
these roles can be entered, according to custom or 
formal only after passage through a 
course of disciplined or organized intellectual study. 
(In the case of the lower levels of these fields—for 


into their practice.) Thus, the training of large 
numbers of persons for the wide variety of intellec- 
tual-practical roles generates a system of predom- 
inantly intellectual roles in teaching and research. 

Alongside these intellectual roles, which are an 
integral part of the political, administrative, legal, 
and economic spheres of a complex modern so- 
ciety, there are other intellectual roles which con- 
Stitute the cultural system and which are largely 
the product of intellectual propensities as such, 
shaped by intellectual traditions and the resources 
made available out of respect for their intrinsically 
intellectual character. 


The institutions of intellectual life 
Except in small societies and in societies which, 


although large, have a small stratum of intellec- 
tuals, the intellectuals seldom, if ever, possess an 


inclusive sense of identity. In contemporary Large 
scale societies the specialization of education and 
practice, the consequent tendencies toward segre 
gation along lines, and the wide ce 
sion of secondary and higher education have made 
for vague external boundaries of the intellectual 
stratum. Even in small intellectual strata, differ: 
ences in religious and political beliefs and in ethnie 
and class connections have caused rifts in the sole 
idarity which might otherwise have prevailed in 
Situations where a common participation in high 
culture offered a criterion for an inclusive self. 
identification, 


Nonetheless, the intellectual stratum of any so 
ciety possesses a structure; it is more than the 
statistical aggregate of all those who perform intel 
lectual actions. Even though the intellectual stra 
tum ordinarily does not have, in the present cem- 
tury, an entirely common culture, it increasingly 
tends to pass through a common institutional sys- 
tem: the academic or university system. The highly 
specialized and particularized intellectual-practical 
cultures nurtured outside the universities would 
not be what they are without the link between them 
and the more general and abstract culture of the 
university system. Within this source of the more 
specialized and segregated intellectual- practical 
professions, there is more of a common culture and 
more of a coherent and integral corporate structure 
than in the intellectual stratum as a whole. Thus, 
from the university system comes a certain meas 


intellectual stratum. y 
The structure of the intellectual system of any 
society is defined by four main factors: (1) the 
sources of financial support of the performers of 
intellectual actions; (2) the modes of administration 
of intellectual actions; (3) the patterns of demand 
for intellectual objects and intellectual- practical 
performances; and (4) the relationships between 
past and present intellectual accomplishments (Le. 
the relationship of tradition and creativity in the 
various fields of intellectual action). 
Sources of financial The forms of fi- 
nancial support of productive and reproductive in- 
tellectual actions are: (a) income gained from 
inherited wealth; (b) income gained from the prac- 
tice of nonintellectual occupations; (c) patron- 
age; (d) income from the sale of the products of 
the individual's own intellectual actions; (e) in- 
come received as salary (or from other types of 
Payment) for services performed, usually within 
corporate intellectual bodies; and (f) income for 
services performed in intellectual- practical (execu- 
tive) occupations. 
In most literate societies intellectual life is sus- 


tuted by combinations of several or all of these 
made of support. Ln Europe prior to the eighteenth 
century. intellectual life was characteristically sus- 
tained by income from inherited wealth and from 
patronage and to a lesser extent by income derived 
from payment for intellectual services (e.g. teach- 
ing) and intellectual-practical services (eg. ad 
ministration ). Support from the sale of intellectual 
products (books, plays, poems, paintings, sculpture, 
and music ) appeared for the first time during the 
Italian Renaissance—and then only in connection 
with the sale of paintings and sculpture produced 
on commission. Prior to the development of inex- 
pensive printing and the expansion of literacy, the 
freelance intellectual who lived from the sale of 
his intellectual products was extremely rare and 
was confined to painting and sculpture. Prior to the 
growth of universities and organized research insti- 
tutions, support from salary for intellectual work 
(research, writing, and teaching) was likewise rare; 
it was confined mainly to court intellectuals (histo- 
rians, astronomers, and astrologers). 

In advanced modern societies and in the modern 
sector of underdeveloped socteties intellectuals are 
supported predominantly through employment in 
corporate intellectual bodies (universities and re- 
search institutions) and to a lesser extent through 
employment in intellectual-practical occupations 
in, for example, the civil service, military organ- 
izations, churches, newspapers, and research de- 
partments of industrial enterprises. Free-lance in- 
tellectuals living from the sale of their products, 
although much larger in number than in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, still constitute a 
relatively small proportion of the total intellectual 
stratum. (The proportion of free-lance intellectuals 
was probably greatest in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, before the great of uni- 
versities and corporately organized research.) In 
underdeveloped countries, where most of the popu- 
lation is still illiterate, the free-lance intellectual 
who lives from the sale of his intellectual products 
is a rarity. 

The proportion of productive intellectuals who 
live or have lived on income derived from nonintel- 
lectual occupations (e.g., soldiers, mer- 
chants, bankers, clerks, laborers) has always been 
small, although certain very distinguished figures 
are to be included in this category (e.g. Thucyd- 
ides, Ibn Khaldūn, George Grote, Edward Hyde, 
H. C. Lea, Chateaubriand, and T. S. Eliot for part 
of his career). 

Administration of intellectual actions. The 
trend toward the increasing envelopment of intel- 
lectual life within corporate intellectual institutions 
is in part a function of a change in the interests of 
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within them. Governments munificently 
to these changes, as did wealthy private persons and 
the established by (particularly 


necessary 

could only be the product of those with strong and 
intensive intellectual propensities. Patronage, court 
employment, official sinecures, and ecclesiastical 
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livings could suffice for those whose inherited 
wealth was too meager to maintain them and who 
could not gain a livelihood through their activities 
as university teachers, painters and sculptors on 
commission, theatrical managers, soldiers, and dip- 
lomats, Genius and the glory which it brought were 
what counted—alongside of flattery—and numbers 
were not especially significant. 

When, however, intellectual performance came 
to be associated with the strength of the state and 
its internal order and, later, with the physical and 
mental well-being of the large mass of the peo- 
ple, random and irregular patronage was not 
able to meet the new demand. The numbers of in- 
tellectuals demanded were too great, and the re- 
sults of the predominant modes of recruitment, 
which depended on strong and intense intellectual 
propensity and the accidents of inheritance and 
patronage, were too uncertain. This vastly increased 
demand entailed an organized pattern of training 
and a certification of accomplishment. Intellectual 
accomplishment in reception and reproduction had 
to be standardized so that the users in the “practi- 
cal” sphere—in commerce and industry, education, 
the civil service, and the judiciary—would be as- 
sured that their recruits were reliable. 

However, in those spheres of intellectual life 
which did not obviously contribute to the strength 
and order of the state and the physical well-being 
of society and in which the product of intellectual 
activity was an artifact which could be judged by 
its consumer, intellectual propensity could still be 
relied upon. There was no need for certification; the 
product—a novel, a poem, a painting, or a statue— 
carried its own certification, in the response of its 
consumer or recipient, who was assisted increas- 
ingly by critics without official status. Self-recruit- 
ment could therefore dominate. The arts thus re- 
mained the sector of intellectual life in which a 
free-lance structure could persist. This is at least 
the way in which things have happened in coun- 
tries which, in principle or in fact, permitted free- 
dom of intellectual production. 

Where the glory of the state required organized 
and costly parks and buildings, architectural educa- 
tion and practice and schools of painting and sculp- 
ture underwent the process of organization and 
control which the provision of personnel for the 
intellectual—practical skills (for the civil service, 
education, law, and so forth) had established. 
Painting and sculpture have not, however, been 
subject to the same degree of organization as archi- 
tecture, partly because of the continuing private 
demand for paintings and sculptures. This has 
freed painters and sculptors from the degree of sub- 


jection to authority to which engineers and archi- 
tects, as performers of intellectual—practical activ- 
ities, have had to submit. 

In some states, however, the arts have not been 
regarded primarily as sources of glory for rulers 
and of private satisfaction for individual citizens; 
rather, intellectual activity in the arts has been, 
and is, regarded as a factor in public order and in 
the strength and fame of the state. As a result, 
artistic activities have been subjected to processes 
of organization and control so that output can be 
guaranteed or certified. However, since in this 
sphere quantity is recognized to be less important 
than quality, more attention is paid to distribution 
than to production of works of art. Censorship 
through the control of access to a public audience 
is the mode of organization found appropriate when 
intellectual actions, including artistic action, are 
seen as factors in the maintenance of public order 
and the security of rulers. But even in countries 
which take this view, the free-lance principle of 
support is allowed to predominate within the limits 
set by censorship, since the belief still prevails that 
works of art are to a much greater extent the prod- 
ucts of intellectual propensity than are the works 
accomplished in the intellectual—practical profes- 
sions (the same is true of pure science), 

Tradition and creativity. All intellectual ac- 
tions, however great the genius of their performers, 
are shaped within a context of tradition. The rela- 
tionships between intellectual actions and tradition 
vary in the degree of compellingness and immedi- 
acy. In the pattern of scientific work, it is the latest 
manifestation of the tradition which serves as the 
point of departure for any particular work of re- 
search. The remoter points in the stream of tradi- 
tion are respected for having set the path for sub- 
sequent work, and particular figures are respected 
not only for their specific accomplishments but for 
the general tone or ethos which infused their work 
and which inspires subsequent research workers 
even at a distance of several centuries, But it is the 
latest point reached by the tradition which is de- 
cisive for the research scientist; it is the latest work 
which offers both authority and challenge. There 
is little choice of the tradition to which a research 
worker must submit; once his problem is chosen, 
the tradition which he confronts can no longer be 
chosen. It is there! 

This is why scientific research must rest on such 
a disciplined mastery of what has been accom- 
plished in “the literature.” This is the reason, too, 
why training and certification can be standardized. 
This relationship to tradition lends itself readily 
to class instruction, textbooks, and examinations. 


In contrast, certain fields of intellectual activity, 
such as philosophy, literature, and painting, have 
no such inevitable subjection to the immediate 
past. They are freer to turn wholly against it—al- 
though very few do—and to choose more usefully 
or more selectively from the wide variety of tradi- 
tions and models which have been effective in the 
course of the development of their respective sub- 
jects. Whereas a scientist who rejects much of a 
current tradition must confront it and respond to 
it, a writer or painter need not do so. Although most 
writers and painters do in fact use the currently 
received tradition as their platform, they need not 
do so, and they may do so as selectively as they 
wish. Their divergence from the current pattern is 
noted, but they will not be censured for it. At least 
there is no binding consensus that they should do 
justice to the tradition of the last moment. There 
is no necessary orthodoxy in literature and art such 
as there is in science. Thus, whereas it is not a 
defect in a scientist or scholar to be “academic’— 
indeed, it is the precondition of his originality— 
there is no comparable obligation on the part of a 
literary man or a painter to be academic. 

The traditions which govern the life of the intel- 
lectual stratum may be divided into the substantive 
traditions of the special fields of intellectual activ- 
ity, such as the traditions of psychology, physics, 
or literature, and their subordinate or technical 
traditions, such as those concerned with the study 
of vision, low-temperature physics, or the short 
story. These traditions contain the results of past 
accomplishments. The merit of any intellectual 
performance is assessed by the degree to which it 
has mastered the inherited tradition and gone be- 
yond it. (The transcendence of tradition as an ele- 
ment in accomplishment is a modern conception; 
prior to the formation of the romantic conception 
of genius the merit of an intellectual work was con- 
sidered to lie in the degree to which it approximated 
the model offered by tradition. This assessment was 
in fact an assessment of originality as well as of 
conformity. It was a creative conformity.) 


Intellectual traditions and social authority 


Training in intellectual work has two goals: the 
mastery of both the articulated and promulgated 
substance and the techniques offered by tradition, 
and the development of tacit expertise which is the 
assimilation of the unarticulated spirit of what the 
tradition offers so that one can transcend and 
transform traditions while still adhering to them. 

Assessment of degree of success in the attain- 
ment of these two goals, which stand in such a 
paradoxical relationship within the larger paradox 
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of tradition and creativity, is one major task of the 
institutional system of intellectual life, along with 
the tasks of recruiting, training, facilitating pro- 
duction, and communicating results. The assess- 
ment of persons and works is necessary for main- 
taining traditions of the highest achievement in a 
given field of intellectual work and for fostering 
innovation which is not arbitrary and which re- 
spects the substance of the tradition even when 
rejecting it. Among the chief institutions of assess- 
ment are examining bodies, appointments commit- 
tees, the editorial staffs of periodicals, publishing 
houses, patronage (grants) and prize-awarding 
bodies, the reviewing sections of periodicals and 
newspapers, and the selection committees of mu- 
seums. 

In fields of intellectual action in which the in- 
sistence on the observance of the latest tradition 
as a precondition for its transcendence and trans- 
formation is great, the institutions of assessment 
are highly integrated, functioning as a single sys- 
tem, both nationally and internationally. The insti- 
tutions of assessment themselves, especially at the 
peaks of the hierarchy, maintain a universally ac- 
knowledged standard. The decisions at the peak are 
acknowledged as valid by a practically world-wide 
consensus of those who have themselves passed suc- 
cessfully through the machinery of recruitment, 
training, and assessment. The mediocrities are 
relegated to the lesser institutions, and failures 
drop to the bottom or are forced to leave the field. 
Within each field in which everyone is nominally 
equal, there is in fact an aristocracy, which is 
largely an aristocracy of contemporaneous accom- 
plishment but which is also, in small part at least, 
an aristocracy of particularistic institutional affilia- 
tion. (Persons at institutions which are acknowl- 
edged to be the richest in accomplishment are, 
simply by virtue of that fact, carried along and 
accorded some measure of precedence.) As a result 
of the operation of the institutions of assessment, 
certain works and the persons who have produced 
these works are promoted to the center of attention 
of those who work on the same or related subjects. 
Their accomplishments constitute and present the 
highest and most immediate form of the tradition 
which must be universally acknowledged and con- 
fronted. 

The situation is somewhat different in those 
fields of intellectual action in which there is more 
self-recruitment, in which training is more a matter 
of self-discipline than of ordered institutional pres- 
sure, and in which the relevant traditions may be 
more freely chosen. In such fields there is a less 
far-reaching and less compelling Consensus. Al- 
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though each field has a dominant tradition, each 
also comprises divergent traditions which have their 
adherents within and across national boundaries. 
These diverse traditions have their own institutions 
of assessment (publishing houses, bookshops, mag- 
azines, museums, and galleries) and their own in- 
formal circles (friendships and acquaintanceships 
centered on salons, cafes, etc.), which nurture the 
particular tradition and make their assessments 
in its light, The traditions which are asserted in 
these acts of assessment are the vital substance of 
the life of the intellectual stratum. They comprise 
the standards and rules which guide the striving 
for accomplishment, and the substantive beliefs 
and symbols which constitute the heritage of valid 
accomplishment. 

It should be emphasized that these traditions are 
not maintained simply by the authoritativeness of 
the institutions of assessment and of the body of 
accomplishment on behalf of which they act. The 
vitality of these traditions is sustained by the pas- 
sionate propensity of the “natural” intellectual to 
be in contact with symbols of general scope. They 
are traditions which are, so to speak, given by the 
nature of intellectual work. They are the immanent 
traditions of intellectual performance, the accepted 
body of rules of procedure, standards of judgment, 
criteria for the selection of subject matters and 
problems, modes of presentation, canons for the 
assessment of excellence, and models of previous 
accomplishment and prospective emulation. Every 
field of intellectual performance, more than any 
other craft or profession possessing a long and 
acknowledged accumulation of accomplishments, 
has such a cultural tradition, which is always being 
added to and modified, although at varying rates. 
Without the tradition which is called scientific 
method in each particular field of science and schol- 
arship and which is called technique in the fields 
of literary creation and the plastic and other arts, 
even the greatest and most creative geniuses could 
not be effective. Colleges and universities, scien- 
tific, scholarly, and artistic journals, museums, 
galleries—in short the whole system of intellectual 
institutions—function to select those who are qual- 
ified to work within these traditions and to train 
those who are selected in their appreciation, appli- 
cation, and development. Even the most creative 
and rapidly developing domains of intellectual per- 
formance could disregard these traditions only with 
very great loss. 

Secondary traditions have prevailed for a very 
long time in the intellectual strata of most societies 
with a written corpus of intellectual works and 
with specialized intellectuals. These secondary tra- 


ditions are in a sense marginal to actual intellectual 
work, but their relation to intense intellectual ac- 
tion is not wholly accidental. The vital substantive 
and technical traditions of intellectual work seem 
to entail a measure of tension between themselves 
and the laity. Although this tension is not consti- 
tutive of intellectual work, it seems to be a neces- 
sary by-product. The values inherent in these vital 
traditions are remote from the practical routines of 
daily life, from the pleasures of the ordinary man, 
and from the obligations, compromises, and corrup- 
tions of those who exercise commanding authority 
in church, state, economy, and army. Thus, the 
very intensity and concentration of commitment 
required by the vital traditions of intellectual life 
dispose intellectuals to feel some sense of a dis- 
tance separating the intellectual from the routine 
and practical. 

Intellectual action arose out of religious preoc- 
cupations. In the early history of the human race it 
tended in its concern with the ultimate, or at least 
with what lies beyond the immediate concrete ex- 
perience, to operate with religious symbols. Intel- 
lectual action of the most intense kind continues to 
share with genuine religious experience the fasci- 
nation with the sacred, or the ultimate ground of 
thought and experience, and the aspiration to enter 
into intimate contact with it. In secular intellectual 
work this concern involves the search for the truth, 
for the principles embedded in events and actions 
and for the establishment of a relationship between 
the empirical self and the “essential,” whether the 
relationship be cognitive, appreciative, or expres- 
sive. It is therefore no stretching of the term 
“religion” to say that science and philosophy, even 
though they are not religious in a conventional 
sense, are as concerned with the sacred as religion 
itself. 

Thus, it may be said that a tradition of awesome 
respect and of serious striving for contact with the 
sacred underlies the vital intellectual traditions and 
the actions which carry them forward. This is per- 
haps the first, the most comprehensive, and the 
most important of all the traditions of the intel- 
lectuals. In the great religious cultures of Islam, 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Hinduism, prior to the 
emergence of a differentiated modern intellectual 
stratum, the care of the sacred through the mastery, 
interpretation, and exposition of sacred writings, 
as well as the cultivation of the appropriate mental 
states or qualities, were the prime interests of intel- 
lectuals. (In China a class of Confucian intellec- 
tuals in the civil service produced its own tradition, 
more civil and aesthetic than religious in the con- 
ventional sense.) In the West, too, in antiquity, a 


number of the philosophical intellec- 
wails bore this tradition of concern with the sacred, 
‘and on the higher reaches even those who cut them- 
off from the tribal and territorial religions 
to be impelled by such considerations 
(eg. Pythagoras, Euclid, Ptolemy, Aristotle, Plato, 
Socrates, Lucretius, Seneca), Although religious 
‘Orientations attract a diminishing share of the cre- 
“ative capacities of the elite of the intellectual stra- 
tum in modern times, they still remain a major pre- 
of a substantial fraction of the educated 
classes and of the most creative minds. 
_ With this striving for contact with the ultimately 
important comes the self-esteem which always ac- 
companies the performance of important activities. 
Anyone who tries to understand the traditions of the 
central part of the intellectual stratum and their 
relations with the authorities who rule the other 
spheres of society at any given time must bear in 
‘mind the crucial significance of the self-regard 
which comes from preoccupation and contact with 
most vital facts of human and cosmic existence, 
as well as the implied attitude of derogation toward 
‘those who act in more mundane or more routine 
capacities, Naturally this sentiment is not shared 
‘equally by all intellectuals. Not all are equally in- 
volxed in these “vital facts” and therefore not all 
_ have the same sense of the dignity of their ac- 
tivities. 


When intellectuals ceased to be primarily re- 
ligious intellectuals or when they ceased to share 
the prevailing religious orthodoxy, the very act of 
Separation, even where gradual and undeliberate, 
Set up a tension between the intellectuals and the 
religious authority of their society. Moreover, where 
the religious authority had close ties with the civil 
authority, as was often the case, tension between 
the deviant intellectuals and the civil authorities 
Was aggravated. Ecclesiastical authority became 
an object of the distrust of some of the most in- 
tense and creative intellectuals, and insofar as 
the civil authorities associated themselves with the 
Teligious powers, they too shared in that skepticism. 

Attitude has not by any means been universal, 
nor has the distrust always been aggressive. Con- 
civil servants, disdainful of Taoism or 
Buddhism, did not become rebels against their 
Sovereigns as long as they themselves were treated 
Tespectfully, In the West, where the separation of 
religious and other intellectual activities has be- 
Come most pronounced, a more general feeling of 
distance from authority has been engendered and 
| has become one of the strongest of the secondary 
i traditions of the intellectuals. It happened first in 
li 
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the West and then, in the present century, in 
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Africa and Asia among intellectuals who have 
come under the influence of Western traditions. 
This attitude is not an integral part of intellec- 
tual work, except in political philosophy and the 
fields related to it, but it has nonetheless found 
very wide acceptance among those who do intel- 
lectual work. It is, moreover, the matrix from 
which a number of other important secondary 
traditions have grown. The tension between the 
intellectuals and the authorities stems from the 
intellectuals’ urge to locate and acknowledge an 
authority which is the bearer of the highest good, 
whether it be science, order, progress, or some 
other value, and to resist or condemn actual au- 
thority as a betrayer of the highest values. In other 
words, this tension comes from the vital tradi- 
tion of the intellectual stratum which propels it 
toward the discovery and expression of what is 
“ultimately” true and thus “sacred.” Practically all 
of the more concrete traditions in the light and 
shadows of which intellectuals have lived embody 
this tension. These secondary traditions which, 
however diverse in their age and origin, have 
played a great part in forming the relations of the 
modern intellectuals to authority are: the tradi- 
tion of scientism; the romantic tradition; the apoca- 
lyptic tradition; the populistic tradition; and the 
anti-intellectual tradition of order. 

All of these traditions are in conflict with other 
traditions of deference toward ecclesiastical and 
temporal authorities and the expectation of a 
career in their service. Even in those modern cul- 
tures in which a tradition of acceptance of legit- 
imate civil and ecclesiastic authorities by the 
intellectual stratum is strongest, as in modern 
Britain and modern Germany, it has by no means 
had the field to itself. More recently, antiauthori- 
tarian secondary traditions have found a wide- 
spread and enthusiastic reception in Asia, where 
devotion to the prevailing religious values and 
service to temporal authority have always had a 
powerful hold. 

Scientism. The tradition of scientism denies 
the validity of tradition as such. It insists on the 
testing of everything which is received and on its 
rejection if it does not correspond with the “facts 
of experience.” It is the tradition which demands 
the avoidance of every extraneous impediment to 
the precise perception of reality, regardless of 
whether that impediment comes from tradition, 
institutional authority, or internal passion or im- 
pulse. It is critical of the arbitrary and the irra- 
tional. In its emphasis on the indispensability of 
first-hand and direct experience, it sets itself in 
opposition to everything which comes between the 
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mind of the knowing individual and “reality.” It is 
easy to see how social convention and the tradi- 
tional authority associated with institutions would 
fall prey to the ravages of this powerfully persua- 
sive tradition, which tends to corrode competing 
traditions. 

Romanticism. The romantic tradition appears 
at first sight to be in irreconcilable opposition to 
the tradition of scientism. At certain points, such 
as the estimation of the value of impulse and pas- 
sion, there is a real and unbridgeable antagonism. 
In many important respects, however, they share 
fundamental features. Romanticism starts with the 
appreciation of the spontaneous manifestations of 
the essence of concrete individuality. Hence, it 
values originality, that is, the novel, that which 
is produced by the genius of the individual (or the 
folk) in contrast with the stereotyped and tradition- 
bound actions of the philistine. Since ratiocination 
and detachment obstruct spontaneous expression, 
they are thought to be life-destroying. Institutions, 
which have rules and which prescribe the conduct 
of the indivdual members by conventions and com- 
mands, are likewise viewed as life-destroying. The 
bourgeois family, mercantile activity, the market— 
indeed, civil society in general, with its curb on 
enthusiasm and its sober acceptance of obligation 
—are repugnant to the romantic tradition; all are 
regarded as the enemies of spontaneity and gen- 
uineness, since they impose a role on the individual 
and do not permit him to be himself. They also kill 
what is really “living” in the folk, that is, the spon- 
taneous and undeliberate. Civil society is thought to 
have no place for the intellectual, who thus be- 
comes afflicted with a sense of his moral solitude 
within it: moral solitude is viewed as the “natural 
condition” of the spontaneous individuality in a 
society of philistines living a routine existence. The 
affinities of the romantic tradition to the revolu- 
tionary criticism of the established order and to the 
bohemian refusal to have more part in that order 
than is absolutely necessary are obvious. The ro- 
mantic tradition is one of the most explosively 
antiauthoritarian, and even anticivil, powers of 
modern intellectual life. 

Revolution. The revolutionary tradition, which 
has found so many of its leading recipients and 
exponents in the intellectual stratum, has drawn 
much from scientism and romanticism, but essen- 
tially it rests on one, much older tradition, namely 
the apocalyptic, or millenarian, tradition. The be- 
lief that the evil world as we know it, so full of 
temptation and corruption, will come to an end one 
day and will be replaced by a purer and better 
world originates in the apocalyptic outlook of the 


prophets of the Old Testament. It is promulgated 
in the Christian idea of the kingdom of God, which 
the earlier Christians expected in their own time, 
and it persists into the present; the revolutionary 
tradition itself is hidden by the efforts of the church 
but recurrently appears on the surface of history 
in the teaching and action of heretical sects. The 
apocalyptic tradition received a powerful impetus 
from Manicheanism. In the Donatists, the Bogo- 
mils, the Albigensians and Waldensians, the Hus- 
sites and Lollards, the Anabaptists, and the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, this tradition has lived on. It has 
come down to our own times in a transmuted form. 
Although the apocalyptic outlook still exists in its 
religious form among numerous Christian, quasi- 
Christian, and non-Christian sects in Europe, Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa, its intellectually most impor- 
tant recipients are the modern revolutionary 
movements, especially the Marxian movements. 
(Marxian writers of the early part of this century 
acknowledged the Anabaptists, the Fifth Monarchy 
Men, the Levellers, and the Diggers as their fore- 
runners, and although the Bolsheviks have been 
less willing to admit Russian sectarianism as an 
antecedent, it is probable that the Russian sectarian 
image of the world and its cataclysmic future made 
it easier for the Marxian conception of society and 
its historical destiny to find acceptance in Russia.) 
The disposition to distinguish sharply between good 
and evil and to refuse to permit any admixture, the 
insistence that justice be done though the heavens 
fall, the obstinate refusal to compromise or to tol- 
erate compromise—all the features of doctrinaire 
politics, or the politics of the ideal—which are 
common to many modern intellectuals, must be 
attributed in some measure at least to the revolu- 
tionary tradition. 

Populism. Another tradition which has moved 
nearly all intellectuals in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries is the populistic tradition. Populism, 
which is partly an offspring of the romantic tradi- 
tion, is a belief in the creativity and the superior 
moral worth of the ordinary people, of the unedu- 
cated and unintellectual; it perceives virtue in their 
actual qualities or in their potentialities. In the 
simplicity and wisdom of the ways of the ordinary 
people, the populist tradition alleges that it has dis- 
cerned virtues which are morally superior to those 
found in the educated and in the higher social 
classes. Even where, as in Marxism, the actual state 
of the lower classes is not esteemed, they are al- 
leged to be fitted by destiny to become the salva- 
tionary nucleus of their whole society. Elements 
of the populistic disposition are manifested in ro- 
manticism, with its distrust of the rational and cal- 


culating elements in bourgeois society; in revolu- 
tionism, with its hatred of the upper classes as the 
agents of wicked authority; and in the apocalyptic 
attitude, which sees the last coming first and which 
alleges that official learning (religious and secular) 
has falsified the truths which the Last Judgment 
and the leap into freedom will validate. German 
historical and philological scholarship in the nine- 
teenth century, imbued with the romantic hatred 
of the rational, the economic, and the analytic 
spirit, which it castigated as the source and product 
of the whole rationalistic trend of western Euro- 
pean culture, discovered in the nameless masses, 
the folk, the fountain of linguistic and cultural 
creativity. French socialism went a step further, 
and Marxism elevated this essentially romantic out- 
look into a systematic, “scientific” theory. 

In all countries peripheral to the most creative 
centers of Western culture at the height of its he- 
gemony over the modern mind, intellectuals were 
both fascinated and rendered uneasy by the culture 
of western Europe. Not only in early nineteenth- 
century Germany, but in Russia of the 1850s, in 
the middlewestern United States in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, in Brazil (in 
the doctrine of “Indianismo”), in the resentful and 
embittered aesthetic “left” and romantic “right” of 
the Weimar Republic, in India since the ascendancy 
of Gandhi, and in the emerging intellectual strata 
of the new countries of Africa, populistic tendencies 
have been massively at work. 

In the newly sovereign countries of Asia and 
Africa the intellectuals have been educated either 
in foreign countries or in institutions within their 
own countries modeled after those at the center 
of the culture they have sought to emulate. In all 
these countries the intellectuals have developed 
anxiety about whether they have not allowed them- 
selves to be corrupted by excessive permeation with 
the admired foreign culture. To identify themselves 
with “the people’—that is, to praise the culture of 
the ordinary man as richer, truer, wiser, and more 
relevant than the foreign culture in which they had 
themselves been educated—has been a way out of 
this distress. In most cases this development is a 
Protest against the “official” culture, the culture of 
the higher civil servants and of the universities. As 
such, it has fused easily with the other traditions 
hostile to civil institutions and civil authority. 

Order. Closely connected with the traditions 
donee above and yet apparently a negation of 

em is the anti-intellectual tradition of order. Here, 
order is understood as a perfect integration of so- 
ciety under a powerful authority, in accordance 
with which each individual has a prefixed status 
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and role. Best known in the West in the form 
of French positivism (as in the work of Saint- 
Simon and Comte), the anti-intellectual tradition 
has its roots in antiquity and in the belief that 
excessive intellectual analysis and discussion can 
disrupt the foundations of social order. Evidence 
of an ambivalence in the traditional antiauthoritar- 
ianism of intellectuals is afforded by Plato’s attitude 
toward poets, the burning of the books by the re- 
pentant Confucian Li Ssu at the origin of the Ch'in 
dynasty, Hobbes’s analysis of the role of intellec- 
tuals in bringing about the English civil war, 
Taine’s interpretation of the significance of the 
philosophes in bringing on the French Revolution 
of 1789, and the ideas of Joseph de Maistre and 
of the French “right” since his time. It should be 
noted that this anti-intellectual tradition of order 
is also usually hostile to civil authority, which it 
regards as ineffectual wherever such authority per- 
mits some measure of intellectual freedom. It is 
not antagonistic toward all intellectuals but only 
toward those who are “critical” and whose criticism 
is an instigation to the disruption of “order.” 

Since these secondary traditions are all hostile 
to civil authority, they are not supported by the type 
of institutional system which is directed to the 
meeting of those “needs” (for intellectual—practical 
services) which authority regards as legitimate. 
The continuance of these secondary traditions rests 
in part, therefore, on their attractiveness to per- 
sons of strongly intellectual propensities. They also 
depend on dissensual institutions; for example, po- 
litical and religious sects often develop their own 
sets of intellectual institutions—schools, publish- 
ing houses, bookshops, periodicals, and circles. 
These secondary traditions depend, too, on a con- 
tinuing self-renewal at the peripheries of such cen- 
tral cultural institutions as universities, research 
institutions, and the more civil political parties. 
They are maintained there by dissidents from the 
prevailing outlook among the elders, as well as by 
the more sensitive, less routinizable sectors of the 
oncoming generation. Student “movements” are im- 
portant sources of recruits. 

However, the life of these secondary traditions 
depends, above all, on the literature which the great 
figures of these traditions have created. Much of 
this literature forms part of the intellectual tradi- 
tion which the more highly organized intellectual 
institutions cultivate as part of their task of train- 
ing recruits for intellectual and intellectual—prac- 
tical actions. However, since the secondary tradi- 
tions themselves are not cultivated by the organized 
intellectual institutions, the transmission of these 
traditions and their institutions of assessment tends 
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to be fragmentary and discontinuous. The intellec- 
tual institutional system of the secondary tradi- 
tions resembles the institutional system which pro- 
vides those intellectual products for which there is 
no institutionalized “demand.” This structural affin- 
ity is supported by the greater responsiveness to 
these secondary traditions among those who pro- 
duce literary and artistic works. Bohemia is thus 
the common hearth of literary and artistic produc- 
tion and consumption and of the reception and 
cultivation of the secondary traditions. 

Nonetheless, the intellectual stratum lives in so- 
ciety, even though professional necessities and 
tastes tend to segregate intellectuals in terms of 
places of work and centers of conviviality. Although 
the intellectual stratum in modern societies is 
mainly of middle-class origin and in earlier socie- 
ties was largely of upper-class origin, it is not self- 
reproducing. Intellectuals grow up in families and 
in schools in which they come to share the wider 
and less intellectual culture of their society. More- 
over, given the strong attraction which authority 
has for intellectuals, their awareness of an author- 
ity which rules their society gives them some sense 
of affinity with the rest of that society. Intellectuals 
are usually patriots, and the frequent “antipatriot- 
ism” of some sectors of the intellectual stratum is, 
in fact, merely an inverted manifestation of their 
patriotism. More than most of their fellow country- 
men, they feel the falling away of their country 
from perfection. 


The functions of intellectuals 


The most obvious function of intellectual action 
is the production of intellectual works which are 
added to the tradition or stock of intellectual works 
—the high culture”—available to their society. In- 
tellectuals also carry on, elaborate, and modify the 
tradition of beliefs about various sectors of the 
universe; they transmit to the next generations of 
intellectuals those fundamental dispositions, tastes, 
and modes of apprehending reality which cannot be 
readily articulated and codified and which cannot 
be transmitted except by prolonged and intimate 
interaction, 

Creating and diffusing high culture. The cre- 
ation and development of this high culture is the 
primary function of the intellectuals whose produc- 
tiveness stems from an inner intellectual propen- 
sity. Their propensities are directed toward intellec- 
tual tasks set largely by intellectual traditions but 
also by the conditions of their society. Primary in- 
tellectual production has its own autonomy: it 
works on what is offered by its traditions, seeking 
to improve, refine, correct, and transform these 


traditions in the form of new works. Where creativ- 
ity and originality are emphatically acknowledged 
and prized and where innovation is admitted and 
accepted, this function is perceived as a primary 
obligation of intellectuals. Even in traditional so- 
cieties, in which individual creativity has not been 
seen as having positive value, the labor of powerful 
minds and irrepressible individualities on what has 
been received from the past has modified that her- 
itage and has adapted it to meet new tasks and to 
overcome hitherto unmastered, or perhaps even 
unnoticed, obstacles. In this process of elaboration, 
divergent potentialities of the system of cultural 
values have been made explicit, and conflicting 
positions have been established. Each generation of 
intellectuals performs this elaborating function for 
its own and the next succeeding generations 

Only a very small proportion of the works pro- 
duced in a society within a given generation repre- 
sents significantly novel and valuable additions to 
the cultural stock. Many are reproductive of earlier 
innovations, and many are done at a low level of 
proficiency, (The hierarchies of individual intellec- 
tuals and of intellectual institutions correspond to 
hierarchies of originality and individuality of intel- 
lectual works.) Most of the productive intellectuals 
of any generation are also reproductive, although 
in unequal degrees. The most original of them 
therefore perform a twofold function in the crea- 
tion and extension of high culture. First and most 
important, they create new and valuable works as 
such; second, they guide, by providing models for 
emulation, the large substratum of reproductive 
intellectuals, who in turn diffuse, in modified form, 
the patterns of procedure and belief of the most 
creative workers in their respective fields. 

The relationship between the productive and the 
reproductive is not, however, simply a matter of 
diffusion. In some fields the reproductive stratum 
often tends to be more attached to past models of 
creative intellectual works than to the newly cre- 
ated ones. This is particularly true where there is 
a highly institutionalized system of transmission of 
intellectual traditions, as a result of which many 
persons with relatively feeble intellectual propen- 
sities of their own acquire a quite considerable ob- 
solescent intellectual culture. Even where there is 
not an active attack on creative innovations, the 
sheer persistence of this attachment to past pat- 
terns restricts the speed of diffusion of the new 
beliefs. In other fields, where training is less organ- 
ized and the institutions which do the training are 
less authoritative in their assessments and their 
control over promotion (as in literature), innova- 
tions are likely to find a speedier reproduction 


among some intellectuals and a less enduring re- 
sistance among other intellectuals. In such fields, 
however, the dissensus between the devotees and 
the opponents of tradition is greater. 

In fields of scientific research the unification of 
the intranational system leaves only the lower 
fringes of the reproductive stratum (e.g., school 
science) untouched by important innovations. In 
other fields that are less compellingly consensual in 
the assessment of accomplishments, more obdurate 
resistance and even aggressively dissensual coun- 
terattacks against creative innovations are almost 
endemic in the nature of the things in question. 

Providing national and cross-national models. 
The primary intellectual function of the production 
of new additions to the high culture of a society is 
performed not only for other intellectuals of that 
society but for the intellectuals of other societies 
as well. Just as there is a roughly defined hierarchy 
of intellectuals for each category of intellectual 
action and to a lesser extent for much of the intel- 
lectual stratum as a whole, so there is a hierarchy, 
even more roughly delineated, among the intellec- 
tuals of different societies. When similar genres of 
intellectual action are performed in different soci- 
eties, there is a tendency toward a universalization 
of standards of assessment of intellectual accom- 
plishments. In the Middle Ages and in early modern 
times the Indian intellectuals performed this func- 
tion for southeast Asia. The intellectuals of repub- 
lican and imperial Rome looked up to, and learned 
from, Greek intellectuals. For a time Chinese intel- 
lectuals performed this function for Japan. In 
modern times the British intellectuals of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the London School of Economics 
have provided the model for intellectuals of India 
and Africa. Nineteenth-century German academic 
intellectuals provided a world-wide model, just as 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries French 
artistic and literary intellectuals have provided 
models of development for aesthetically sensitive 
intellectuals all over the civilized world. In the 
eighteenth century the intellectuals of the French 
Enlightenment inspired their confreres in Spain, 
Italy, Prussia, and Russia, Positions in the hierarchy 
shift. Centers lose their pre-eminence; new centers 
emerge either to share pre-eminence with the older 
centers or to displace them. 

_ The function of providing a model for primary 
intellectual production within and among societies 
implies the attribution of universal validity to the 
criterion of superior quality of accomplishment. 
The pattern of action of a certain group of intellec- 
tuals comes to be regarded as exemplary, because 
it is thought to correspond more closely to certain 
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ideal requirements of truth, beauty, or virtue. Such 
standards are never the objects of complete consen- 
sus, least of all in the fields of expressive intellec- 
tual action. But they are often accepted over very 
extensive areas of the world at any given time; 
this is the situation of scientific knowledge in the 
world today. 

Developing common cultures. The hierarchies 
of creative intellectuals, of metropolitan and pro- 
vincial intellectuals, have a parallel in the hier- 
archy of high and common cultures. The term 
“common culture” refers to the moral unity of a 
society. Since most societies are too large, in terms 
of territory and population, to be united through 
kinship connection and firsthand experience, the 
development of a common culture ordinarily de- 
pends on reproductive intellectual institutions such 
as schools, churches, and newspapers. Through 
these intellectual institutions ordinary persons be- 
come aware of each other's existence as members 
of the same society. A sense of identity and of 
membership in a society is formed thereby, and con- 
tent is given to the symbolism of the national 
society. Moreover, through these reproductive in- 
tellectual institutions children and adults enter into 
some degree of contact with the custodians and 
exponents of the beliefs espoused by the central 
institutional system. By means of preaching, teach- 
ing, and writing, reproductive intellectuals infuse 
into those sections of the population which are 
intellectual neither by propensity nor by role beliefs 
which they would otherwise lack. By the provision 
of such techniques as reading, writing, and calcula- 
tion they enable the laity to enter into a wider uni- 
verse. The creation of nations out of tribal, village, 
and regional cultures in early modern times in 
Europe and in contemporary Asia and Africa is the 
work of teachers, authors, agitators, and journal- 
ists, just as the formation of the American nation 
out of diverse ethnic groups is the achievement of 
teachers, clergymen, and journalists. 

The establishment of relatively unitary societies 
in modern times has not been a product only of the 
transmission and reception of a minimal common 
culture; it has owed much to “practical” power- 
exercising actions. The legitimation of a reigning 
authority results, to some extent, from the effective- 
ness of the incumbent authority in maintaining 
order, in showing strength, and in dispensing a 
semblance of justice. But these practical activities, 
especially at the peaks of the hierarchies which per- 
formed them, have had intellectual components 
and have often been done by intellectuals, even by 
productive intellectuals (e.g., John Locke at the 
Board of Trade, Isaac Newton at the Mint). Thus, 
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the apparently nonintellectual exercise of power 
has proceeded through institutions which were not 
infrequently manned by intellectuals. The legit- 
imacy of authority is, moreover, a matter of beliefs; 
beliefs about authority, even in societies less edu- 
cated than the advanced societies of the present 
day, are far from resting entirely on firsthand ex- 
perience and observation of the efficacy of author- 
ity. Much of what is believed beyond firsthand 
experience is in the form of received traditions into 
which have entered and accumulated, alongside of 
other elements, the beliefs promulgated by produc- 
tive intellectuals over extended periods in the past. 

Influencing social change. By providing mod- 
els and standards and through the presentation 
of symbols to be appreciated, productive and 
reproductive intellectuals elicit, guide, and form the 
expressive dispositions within a society. However, 
this is not to say that the expressive life of a society 
is under the exclusive dominion of its intellectuals. 
Indeed, the situation has never existed (and in fact 
could never exist) in which the expressive life of 
a society—its aesthetic tastes, its artistic creations, 
or the ultimately aesthetic grounds of its ethical 
judgments—fell entirely within the traditions es- 
poused by the intellectuals of the society. Societies 
vary in the extent to which the expressive actions 
and orientations are consensual with what is taught 
and represented by the dominant “primary-produc- 
tive” intellectuals. In modern societies there is 
certainly too much diversity in expressive intellec- 
tual practices and too much dissensus in beliefs 
about these practices among expressive intellectual 
producers for such a consensus of producers, repro- 
ducers, and recipients to exist. Nonetheless, despite 
these variations it is true that much of the expres- 
sive life of a society, even what is most vulgar and 
tasteless, echoes some of the expressive practices 
and beliefs of intellectuals. 

Thus, the degree of intellectual consensus in a 
society can never be great, not only because of the 
dissensus among the primary producers but be- 
cause of temporal stratification and other types of 
dissensus in the intellectual attachments of the re- 
productive intellectuals. The quite different social 
situations of the recipients of high culture, the 
extreme discrepancies in educational preparation 
and receptive capacity, class attachments and re- 
sentments, regional attachments and resistances, 
generational antagonisms, and the continuation of 
autonomous cultural traditions in the mass of the 
society all work against the possibility of a far-reach- 
ing intellectual consensus in society. Nevertheless, 
some consensus does exist, and some common cul- 
tures exist in countries which have been sovereign 


and have therefore had their own autonomous cen- 
tral institutional and cultural systems for a long 
time. In the creation of this common culture, an 
important part is played by the intellectual works 
of generation after generation of primary-produc- 
tive intellectuals. 

The process of elaborating and developing fur- 
ther the potentialities inherent in a system of be- 
liefs entails some degree of rejecton of the inherited 
tradition. In all societies, even those in which the 
intellectual elite are notable for their conservatism, 
the diverse paths of creativity and the tradition of 
antitraditionality impel a partial rejection of the pre- 
vailing system of cultural values. The range of 
rejection of the inherited varies greatly; it can never 
be complete and all-embracing. Even where the 
rejecting intellectuals allege that they are “nihilis- 
tic” with respect to everything that is inherited, 
complete repudiation without physical self-annihila- 
tion is impossible. The act of rejection practically 
always is an act of observance and development of 
an alternative stream of tradition, sometimes one 
which has been buried for a long time. Without a 
genius and his works, acts of rejection among re- 
productive intellectuals cannot create a new tradi- 
tion or revive a forgotten one. The power of recent 
and present creativity is too great to resist. 

The inherent potentialities of any high intellec- 
tual tradition for divergent interpretations are po- 
tentialities of conflict within the intellectual stra- 
tum, both in the intellectual elite and at the lower 
levels of creativity and productivity. In the domains 
of scientific and scholarly research the modes of 
conflict, which in the course of time produce 
changes in the content and shape of consensus, are 
subjected to quite strict regulation. The criteria and 
the institutions of assessment of the contending 
alternatives are, on the whole, quite firmly estab- 
lished and clearly defined. 

It is quite different in the fields of expressive 
intellectual action. In the middle ground, between 
scientific research and expressive activity, stands 
the mode of contention over contemporaneous, or 
contemporaneously relevant, social, political, and 
moral phenomena. Here criteria other than the in- 
tellectual enter. Attachments to particular patterns 
of distribution of wealth, income, or deference, to 
particular modes of organization of authority, and 
to particular incumbents or classes of incumbents 
of authoritative roles, play an important part in 
intellectual contention. These particular attach- 
ments are often generalized and subjected to intel- 
lectual discipline, but the particularistic elements 
remain. Through this fusion of particular attach- 
ments (and antagonisms) with intellectual tradi- 


tions, some intellectuals are enabled to influence 
the movement of the social structure, changes in 
incumbents of authoritative roles, changes in allo- 
cations, etc. 

Playing political roles. The affirmation or 
rejection of the legitimacy of authority is a major 
preoccupation of every form of intellectual life. It 
could not be otherwise, since intellectual life could 
not exist without the authority of tradition—an 
inherited corpus of works and standards for the 
production of works of high quality—or without 
creativity which challenges the authority of tradi- 
tion, Authority, furthermore, engages the minds of 
intellectuals, especially those active in primary in- 
tellectual production. Involvement in primary intel- 
lectual production is a pursuit of the “essential,” 
the “ultimately right,” and the sacred, and political 
authority claims a similar involvement on behalf 
of its legitimacy. What is more, the political elite 
wants intellectuals. It needs their approbation and 
their services, However, it is less ready to share the 
highest authority with them and less eager to hear 
their criticism of how the nonintellectual ruler con- 
ducts himself in office. This is where the conflict 
centers. Despite the long-standing and recurrent 
mutual distrust between intellectuals (especially 
those who share the high and general intellectual 
culture) and politicians, numerous intellectuals, 
including some who have been among the greatest 
of primary producers, have affirmed, accepted, and 
served the ruling authorities. 

_ Intellectuals attached to the high culture of their 
institutional systems have played a great historical 
tole on the higher levels of state administration 
and the judiciary, especially in China, in British 
and independent India, in the Ottoman Empire, and 
in modern Europe. (In contrast, in private eco- 
nomic organizations the employment of intellec- 
tuals in administrative capacities has for a very long 
time been uncommon to the point of rarity; neither 
have intellectuals ever shown any inclination to 
become business enterprisers. It is only since the 
nineteenth century that business firms—first in 
Germany, then in America, and later in other in- 
dustrialized countries—have taken to the large- 
scale employment of scientists in research depart- 
ments and to a much smaller extent in executive 
capacities. However, the increased importance at- 
tributed to industrial research has changed the sit- 
uation in industry quite markedly in the present 
century and especially since World War II.) Sov- 
ereigns have often considered a high standard of 
education, either humanistic or technical—legal, 
confirmed by diplomas and examinations, necessary 
for the satisfactory functioning of the state. With- 
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out the general acceptance of the appropriateness 
of appointing persons with high intellectual train- 
ing and culture to administrative posts, the intellec- 
tual institutional system as we know it, in which 
the universities occupy a central place, would never 
have developed as it has. 

Equal in antiquity to the role of the highly edu- 
cated in state administration is the role of the 
intellectual as personal agent, counselor, tutor, or 
friend of the sovereign. Plato's experience in 
Syracuse, Aristotle's relations with Alexander ut. 
Alcuin’s with Charlemagne, Clarendon’s with 
Charles 1, Hobbes’s with Charles 1 prior to the Res- 
toration, Milton’s with Cromwell, Lord Keynes 
with the Treasury during and after World War 1, 
the “brain trust” under Franklin Roosevelt, and the 
circle around President Kennedy represent only a 
few of numerous instances throughout history in 
which intellectuals have been drawn into the en- 
tourage of rulers and have had their advice and aid 
sought and their approval valued. On the other 
hand, there have been many states and periods in 
which this has not been so. The court of Wilhelm 
u, for example, drew relatively little on the edu- 
cated classes of the time; important events in 
Chinese history can be explained by the intellec- 
tuals’ reactions to the rulers’ refusals to draw them 
into the most intimate and influential circle of 
counselors. American history from the time of the 
Jacksonian revolution until the “New Liberalism” of 
Woodrow Wilson was characterized by the separa- 
tion of intellectuals from the higher executive and 
the legislative branches of government. 

Intellectuals as the heads of states and govern- 
ments have been more characteristic of democratic 
than of monarchical regimes. Intellectuals have 
emerged occasionally in monarchies at the pinna- 
cles of authority, through sheer accident or at least 
through no deliberate process of selection. Asoka, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Ikhnaton are a few such 
men. In the liberal-democratic party politics of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries there have been 
numerous impressive instances of productive intel- 
lectuals who have been able, by their own efforts 
and a widespread appreciation for their gifts of 
civil politics, to play a notable role in the exercise 
of great political authority: e. g., Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, William Gladstone, Francois Guizot, Woodrow 
Wilson, Jawaharlal Nehru, Thomas Masaryk, Luigi 
Einaudi, Amintore Fanfani, Harold Wilson, and 
Ludwig Erhard. This has not been entirely acciden- 
tal. For one thing, liberal and constitutional politics 
in great modern states and democratic and “pro- 
gressive” nationalist movements in colonial terri- 
tories have to a large extent been intellectuals’ 
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politics” that is politics vaguely impelled by kwaka 
precipitated into programs. 

Indeed. in modem times, first tn the West and 
then, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
at the peripheries of Western civilization and in the 
Orient. the major political vocation of the intellec- 


the intellectuals. Its bearers are young persons not 
yet assimilated into intellectual- practical occupa- 
tions, bohemian free-lance intellectuals, the edu- 
cated in underdeveloped countries (the economic 
and administrative systems of which were not 
capable of absorbing them), and, occasionally, al- 
ready well established persons with unusually sen- 
sitive moral consciences. 

By no means have all intellectuals been equally 
attracted by ideological politics. Moderation and 
devotion to the rules of civil politics, quiet and apo- 
litical concentration on specialized intellectual 
tasks, cynical antipolitical passivity, and faithful 
acceptance of, and service to, the existing order are 
all to be found in substantial proportions among 
modern intellectuals, just as among intellectuals 
in antiquity. Nonetheless, the function of modern 
intellectuals in supplying the doctrines and some 
of the leaders of revolutionary ideological move- 
ments is to be considered one of their most impor- 
tant accomplishments. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
POLITICAL AND MILITARY 


Political and military intelligence refers pri- 
marily to evaluated information about the capa- 
bilities and intentions of foreign governments, 
about foreign areas in which a government may 
maintain a strategic interest, or about international 
relations in general. Because information in some 
form is required at every level of rational decision 
making, there are endless categories of 

information, such as economic, scien- 
tific, or biographic intelligence. Information may 
Tange from low-level “combat” or “tactical” to high- 
level “strategic” or “national” intelligence. 

Intelligence is often used as a synonym for 
espionage, which is but one of many methods of 
collecting intelligence data. Intelligence may also 
be confused with counterintelligence, a police and 
Security function that is closely allied with and 
may be productive of intelligence information but 
is a separate function. Still further confusion re. 
Sults from the designation “intelligence operations,” 


attaining 
With the increasing complexity of world politics 
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Few topics, however, have to be discussed with 
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nized since the beginnings of explicit political 
systems; indeed, it has always been a condition of 
rational political survival. Decision makers of the 
dynastic empires of the ancient world as well as 
the various governmental forms of the Middle Ages 
maintained intelligence systems. The medieval 
church utilized a complex secret intelligence ap- 
paratus for five centuries, During the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the Mongols maintained an 
aggressive espionage system. But not until the ad- 
vent of the great national states after the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648 did state intelligence bu- 
reaus begin to take modern form. During this 
period foreign ministers and cabinet secretaries 
began to devote major efforts to the acquisition by 
every feasible means of all knowledge of other 
states relevant to promoting national, particularly 
military, power. As Italian city-states and the larger 
country systems of the north began to maintain 
professional diplomats, create standing armies, and 
build colonial empires, rational foreign policies re- 
quired a substantial body of political and military 
information. 

With the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
wars came the period of explicitly national foreign 
policies, supported by citizen armies which went 
to war loyal to nationalistic objectives. The nature 
of war and military organization changed from 
limited class participation to involvement of the 
entire citizenry. Mass loyalty, morale, and degrees 
of identification with national policies and power 
became a direct object of concern to political and 
military leaders. Thus, the scope of the intelligence 
function broadened. 

The creation of a systematically organized intel- 
ligence service along modern lines is widely credited 
to Frederick the Great. Under him, and later under 
Bismarck, the Prussians developed intelligence as 
an essential military staff function. By the late 
nineteenth century it had been adopted, after the 
Prussian model, by most other European nations. 
Balance-of-power politics, further advances in 
military technology, and the competitive war plans 
of the Continental powers required an increasing 
amount of the kind of information which sovereign 
nations were at greatest pains to conceal. Intel- 
ligence bureaus blossomed in Europe, and their 
heavy investment in espionage efforts provoked 
great counterintelligence activity, By the eve of 
World War 1, Europe was covered by a complex 
network of espionage and counterespionage. Much 
of this was military rather than political intelli- 
gence activity. Most European nations developed 
a single military intelligence agency, which became 
the principal foreign intelligence arm. Even so, the 
available evidence suggests that leaders of the 
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Great Powers entered the war with inefficient intel- 
ligence bureaus that supplied them with inadequate 
information. Not a single strategic action in the 
war was decisively influenced by any of the mili- 
tary espionage services (Rowan 1931, vol. 5, 
p. 595). 

The political and military experiences of World 
War 1 and, more importantly, the advances in 
technology, particularly radio and aircraft—facili- 
tating both information gathering and reporting 
led to the growth and proliferation of intelligence 
agencies between the two world wars. Activity was 
further stimulated in the interwar years by the 
advent of dictatorships in Russia, Italy, Germany, 
and Japan, each with expansionist aims. These in 
turn produced defensive and counterintelligence 
organizations in the representative democracies. 

World War ni saw the creation of numerous in- 
telligence services, military and political, and their 
expansion to unprecedented size and scope of 
operations. This was particularly so in the United 
States, which, in its previous isolation, had never 
developed large, permanent, professionalized intel- 
ligence services. With an advancing technology and 
particularly the advent of blitzkrieg tactics and 
strategic air warfare, intelligence agencies played 
a more crucial role than ever before. But general- 
izations are hazardous with regard to their over-all 
performance, so large was the size and so broad 
the scope of intelligence functions. Suffice it to say, 
there were great intelligence failures as well as suc- 
cesses on both sides in World War n. Significant 
techniques for intelligence analysis and prediction 
were developed, and social scientists in great num- 
bers, particularly on the Allied side, were involved 
in these developments (Daugherty & Janowitz 
1958; Jones 1947; Pettee 1946). 

The major trends and patterns in world politics 
after World War mn, particularly the rise of the 
United States and the Soviet Union to competitive 
positions of unprecedented power and great con- 
flict and the onset of the cold war, stimulated an 
enormous expansion of the role and scope of intel- 
ligence activities. In the setting of nuclear power 
and intercontinental missiles, political and mili- 
tary intelligence became major government indus- 
tries. Intelligence agencies came to be seen as a 
vital “first line of defense.” Intelligence organiza- 
tions grew to be larger than foreign offices, and 
intelligence professionals began to compete for 
power and influence with diplomats and soldiers. 


Intelligence activities 

These developments have created major prob- 
lems of organization, doctrine, and interdepart- 
mental definition of mission. Only in the United 
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States have such issues been extensively discussed 
in public, but any nation with a large-scale intelli- 
gence system is confronted with similar problems. 
The following treatment will emphasize the in- 
telligence systems of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., which are the world's two largest, and 
about which, in the context of cold war, the most 
authentic information has come to light. Most 
other nations have been more successful in main- 
taining the secrecy that traditionally covers intel- 
ligence activities. 

In postwar planning for United States intelli- 
gence, some advocated a single centralized agency 
responsible for gathering and evaluating all for- 
eign intelligence required by the government. 
Others, particularly the existing armed services 
intelligence units, feared that a central agency 
would fail to serve their specialized needs. In a com- 
promise, the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
was created by the National Security Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 495) to preside over a confederated “in- 
telligence community” of various functional units 
and to perform those functions best done centrally, 
including foreign espionage and clandestine polit- 
ical action. The director of central intelligence is 
both head of CIA and the principal intelligence 
adviser to the president and the National Security 
Council, which provides the government's intelli- 
gence operating directives. The “community” is 
composed of intelligence units in the Department 
of Defense, which operates the centralized Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA) serving the secretary of 
defense and joint chiefs of staff, and the National 
Security Agency (NSA), charged with code making 
and breaking and overseas electronic surveillance 
and communications intelligence; separate intel- 
ligence units in the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research in the 
Department of State; an intelligence section of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and the Federal Bu- 
Teau of Investigation, which has no overseas intel- 
ligence role but, in its domestic counterintelligence 
functions, cooperates with the intelligence com- 
munity. The United States Intelligence Board, with 
Tepresentatives of each of these units, excepting 
the separate armed services, and with the CIA 
director as chairman, serves as a board of directors 
for the community and gives final approval to 
national intelligence estimates” submitted to the 
. Security Council, over which the president 

e United States presides (Ransom 1958, 
chapters 3 and 6). 

The Soviet Union maintains a central intelli- 
gence organization in many ways resembling that 
of the United States but distinctly different in im- 
Portant respects. The similarity is that major intel- 


ligence functions are unified under the leader- 
ship of the Komitet Gosudarstvennoi Bezopastnosti 
(KGB), the State Security Committee. Large-scale 
military intelligence operations are also performed 
within the Defense Ministry's main Intelligence 
Directorate, which has a foreign intelligence unit 
commonly known as Glavnoe Razvedyvatelnoe 
Upravlenie (GRU). 

The major difference between the Russian and 
American systems is that KGB combines positive 
foreign intelligence with domestic counterintelli- 
gence and internal security functions. The precise 
relationship between KGB and GRU has not been 
made clear, but they are potential competitors for 
influence and power, and the chief of KGB patently 
outranks the head of GRU, which is but a section 
of the military general staff. The two agencies 
were combined in 1947 under single leadership 
for a brief period and again separated. KGB's over- 
seas operations emphasize political operations, 
while GRU concentrates on more technical mili- 
tary intelligence. 

Unlike the United States and the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain has no central intelligence agency, 
nor is there very much detailed authenticatable in- 
formation about the British intelligence services. 
Britain maintains various functional intelligence 
units, the most important of which are three: (1) 
The Secret Intelligence Service, in popular usage 
termed the “British Secret Service” or “MI-6.” The 
latter label derives from its origins as the espio- 
nage section of military intelligence in World 
War 1, but today it is a civilian agency under gen- 
eral Foreign Office and Cabinet policy controls. 
The Government barely acknowledges the exist- 
ence of this service, its directors name (the anony- 
mous “C” in government usage) is never published, 
and no details of its organization, personnel, or 
activities are intentionally revealed, even to Parlia- 
ment. The Secret Service is the governments 
principal arm for secret foreign operations, includ- 
ing espionage and covert political intervention. 
(2) The Security Service, which is commonly re- 
ferred to as “MI-5” but which is today also a civilian 
force of largely secret counterintelligence agents, 
concerned primarily with domestic internal se- 
curity. Its director-general is also an anonymous 
figure who reports to the prime minister through 
the Home Secretary, with additional supervision 
provided by the permanent head of the British 
Civil Service. (3) A Defence Intelligence Staff is 
located in the Ministry of Defence, where formerly 
separate Army, Navy, and Air Force intelligence 
units have been increasingly centralized in recent 
years. In 1965 separate service intelligence direc- 
tors were eliminated and replaced by an integrated, 
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all-service military intelligence staff within the 
Defence Ministry. 

The British intelligence system is coordinated 
and supervised in the upper echelons of govern- 
ment by a Defence subcommittee of the Cabinet. 
Here are represented the major functional sub- 
divisions of the intelligence community. Chairman- 
ship is normally held by a Foreign Office repre- 
sentative. Ultimate responsibility for the system is 
the prime minister's. 

Even less precise information is available on the 
political and military intelligence organizations of 
other major nations, such as France, Italy, China, 
Japan, and Canada. Each is known to have its func- 
tional intelligence organizations at various levels, 
but none operates a single central intelligence 
agency. 

The intelligence process. The intelligence proc- 
ess is traditionally described as various procedural 
“steps” in a cycle, outlined here in simplified form. 
First comes collection, the procuring of all data 
believed to be pertinent to requirements previously 
set. These are normally termed “raw” intelligence. 
Second is evaluation and production, sorting and as- 
sessing the reliability of the information, drawing 
inferences from its analysis, and the interpretation 
of such inferences with reference to questions posed 
by planners, policy makers, and operators. Finally 
comes the communication of findings in the most 
suitable form to appropriate consumers. 

Requirements are set on the basis of various 
functional categories, which Kent has described as 
“basic descriptive,” “current reportorial,” and “spec- 
ulative-evaluative” (Kent 1949, pp. 11-65). The 
basic descriptive (“storage”) requirement is that 
of maintaining an up-to-date encyclopedic survey 
of all the world’s geographic and political areas or 
simply having available any fact which a decision 
maker may call for at some future date, such as 
“What is the adequacy of the water supply at Addis 
Ababa?” The current reportorial mission is that of 
supplying the policy maker or operator with the 
best possible daily digest of information pertinent 
to his role. The speculative-evaluative assignment 
is the most difficult of all tasks, since it involves 
forecasting the future, providing forewarning of 
events, and predicting the intentions of foreign 
decision makers. 

While it is possible to identify “steps” in the 
process and to categorize requirements, the process 
in reality is immensely complex and highly inter- 
related because of the scale and scope of contem- 
porary intelligence requirements and activities. 
The consequent problem can be illustrated by a 
military example. 
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At the lowest level of military intelligence there 
is the manageable job of setting requirements, 
analyzing results, and taking decisions while ob- 
serving reactions to them. When a low-level mili- 
tary commander directs a soldier to observe and 
report to him directly certain types of information, 
the commander knows the capability of his col- 
lector and can set requirements accordingly. The 
commander in this case is also the interpreter of 
the information supplied and the decision maker. 
But upon ascending to higher levels, to battalion, 
division, army, and finally to the highest general 
staff councils or responsible political leadership, 
major problems result from the hierarchical dis- 
tance of collector, analyst, and decision maker. At 
the highest level of the intelligence organization 
the sources of information are far more yaried and 
inclusive than at the lowest level. Here more can 
be known of foreign capabilities and intentions. 
Yet at these upper levels a division of labor among 
evaluators, analysts, interpreters, and communi- 
cators is required, producing formidable problems 
of communication among specialists and ultimate- 
ly between specialists and decision makers. 

Sources of intelligence. Although sources of 
modern intelligence are boundless, there are two 
standard categories: overt and covert. 

The overt, nonsecret sources are those theoreti- 
cally available to any scholar. By far the greatest 
amount of effort and allocation of resources go 
toward the undramatic, painstaking search for rele- 
vant data from open sources, and the problem 
ultimately becomes one of efficient management of 
a mountainous mass of data. This has called for 
improved systems and machinery for documenta- 
tion, indexing, and retrieval of essential informa- 
tion. Among the features of modern systems are 
specialized microphotography, facsimile-printing 
machines, punch cards, and translation computers 
capable, for example, of rendering Russian texts 
into rough English at 30,000 words per hour. As 
a result, the physical scientist and technician have 
come to the fore in recent years to challenge the 
once dominant role of the social scientist as intel- 
ligence collector and analyst. 

While the classical spy in his covert activity 
normally contributes but a tiny percentage of the 
massive amount of information gathered, great ad- 
vantage has been taken of advancing technology 
in seeking information which sovereign govern- 
ments try to conceal. Modern espionage methods 
have included high-altitude aerial photography, the 
use of infrared sensing devices to penetrate camou- 
flage, electronic recording devices and radar, and 
many new techniques for automated espionage in 
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the space age. Such technigues become identifiable 
as espionage when they violate sovereign territorial 
integrity. 

Wartime espionage has been seen in interna- 
tional law to be but one of several forms of bellig- 
erency, practiced outside of any obligation of a 
belligerent to respect the territory or government 
of an enemy nation, Espionage in peacetime is, 
however, without status in an international law 
that imposes a duty upon states to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of other states. Each state has the 
right to define espionage according to its lights 
(Stanger 1962). The problem of cold-war espio- 
nage has not been resolved by international 
lawyers, who must develop new concepts for an 
age in which technology challenges traditional 
concepts of sovereignty. 

The final step in the intelligence process is dis- 
semination. A continuing problem exists as to who 
is to be privy to the various types of intelligence 
reports. Levels of privilege exist. Too narrow a 
circle of dissemination can be self-defeating. Prior 
to the 1941 Japanese surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor, American officers, attempting to keep 
from the Japanese the information that the United 
States had broken their secret code, were equally 
successful in withholding crucial information from 
their own decision makers (Wohlstetter 1962, p. 
394 and passim). The costs of too much secrecy 
in disseminating intelligence information may be 
greater than the risks of fuller distribution. 


Political problems 


Principal doctrinal issues concern the role of the 
intelligence professional and intelligence informa- 
tion in policy making and the closely related issue 
of proper organization. A broader issue is that of 
responsible political control of a secret intelligence 
system. Briefly stated, prevailing United States 
doctrines are based upon the premises that if a 
policy maker has all the facts the correct decision 
is likely to follow, that intelligence and policy func- 
tions are best organized in separate compartments, 
and that a high degree of secrecy is required for all 
intelligence activities. Major observers on these 
issues include George S. Pettee, Sherman Kent, 
Willmoore Kendall, Roger Hilsman, and Allen 
Dulles. 

Pettee saw intelligence as a specialized, large- 
Scale task of analysis, essentially distinct from 
Policy making. He saw, however, the need to keep 
Policy makers and intelligence analysts in continu- 
Sus liaison for mutual guidance. He favored de- 
centralizing intelligence functions, with each gov- 
ernment department serving its own informational 


needs but with a central agency supplying strategic 
intelligence for top decision makers (Pettee 1946, 
passim ). 

Kent saw two basic categories of foreign policy. 
For positive policy, decision makers need informa- 
tion on the nature of a foreign nation’s society, its 
ideology, power, and vulnerabilities, and its prob- 
able reaction to various contingencies. For defen- 
sive policy, information is needed on the capabilities 
and intentions of other nations. For either, a 
nation needs a body of information which cannot 
be adequately developed by the same individuals 
who plan or decide policy. Kents main point is 
that intelligence is a staff or service function and 
that analysts ought not to be involved directly 
in setting national objectives, determining plans 
and policy, or conducting operations (1949, pp. 
180-206). 

Kendall disagreed with prevailing doctrine, char- 
acterized by a wartime conception, a compulsive 
concern with prediction, and an overly bureaucratic 
definition of the intelligence role, which had intel- 
ligence analysts communicating with other bureau- 
crats and not sufficiently with responsible decision 
makers (1949, pp. 547-552). He criticized intel- 
ligence analysts for their “crassly empirical” con- 
ception of social science research and for assigning 
too little weight to theory, to analysis of basic 
policy objectives and alternatives, and to con- 
tingent predictions. 

After a survey of producers and consumers of 
strategic intelligence in Washington, D.C., Hils- 
man (1956, pp. 37-122) reported a common 
acceptance of a “report the facts only” doctrine 
among policy makers and operators, intelligence 
administrators, and intelligence analysts. Policy 
making and intelligence production were seen to 
call for sharply separate skills, with the proper role 
of the intelligence officer that of inducing facts 
without bias in a separate organizational compart- 
ment. Hilsman saw in this an unwise subordina- 
tion of intelligence to policy, with the intelligence 
system producing vast amounts of information of 
little relevance to the real problems. Other conse- 
quences are the inability of intelligence personnel 
to comprehend the conceptual frameworks of policy 
makers, failure to explore adequately in advance 
the possible results of alternative policies, and 
suppression of or inattention to information that 
challenges or conflicts with an existing policy 
framework. 

More recently there has been little systematic, 
openly available academic writing on intelligence 
doctrine. Ransom, although emphasizing organiza- 
tion, questioned the adequacy of a narrowly em- 
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pirical intelligence doctrine (1958, pp. 210-215). 
Wasserman, analyzing the failures of intelligence 
prediction, suggested that intelligence failures may 
be avoided by proper interaction between policy 
and intelligence functions. He attributed major 
failures in intelligence predictions to inadequate 
understanding of the conceptual frameworks of 
foreign states (1960, pp. 166-169). 

Dulles expressed an early view that intelligence 
and policy functions should be sharply separated 
(1947, pp. 525-528). Writing in 1963, Dulles 
again stressed the forewarning and current repor- 
torial functions of intelligence. His rationale for 
the existence of a separate, central agency was that 
information ought to be collected, processed, and 
interpreted by an agency “which has no responsi- 
bility for policy” (1963, p. 51). 

The issue of control of secret agencies confronts 
both constitutional democracies and dictatorships. 
A secret agency of any government, claiming to 
possess secret knowledge and skilled in the tech- 
niques of acquiring, communicating, and using in- 
formation secretly, is a source of potential power. 
Secret knowledge is secret power. A democratic 
society is confronted with the problem that some 
intelligence activities require maximum secrecy 
and that its missions may be spoiled by publicity, 
whereas democratic government requires publicity. 
Totalitarian regimes, with ability to control the 
formal media of communications and to suppress 
opposition groups and with a highly centralized 
hierarchy of authority, have fewer problems of 
disclosure and control than do democracies. But 
dictatorships have their problems. Not only may 
disclosures come from defection of loyalty to the 
regime, but interpretation of information is in con- 
tinual danger of distortion by ideological dogma. 
From earliest times the intelligence apparatus has 
sometimes served as a vehicle for internal political 
conspiracy. Power that is invisible is a potential 
threat to constituted authority, whatever the form 
of government (Ransom 1963, chapter 7). 

In establishing the United States Central Intel- 
ligence Agency in 1947, Congress delegated the 
responsibility for secrecy to a director of central 
intelligence and stipulated that the agency's budget, 
plans, and programs should not be subjected to 
the normal Congressional reviews. Congress has 
established special appropriations and armed ser- 
vices subcommittees in the Senate and House of 
Representatives for periodic surveillance of cen- 
tral intelligence, but these committees have func- 
tioned sporadically. In addition, a presidentially 
appointed Board of Consultants on Foreign Intel- 
ligence Activities has been in existence since 1956, 
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composed of private citizens with distinguished 
public service who conduct periodic inspections of 
intelligence activities. 

To meet the problem of surveillance and invisi- 
ble power, two basic reforms in U.S. intelligence 
organization have been proposed. One is the crea- 
tion of a joint Congressional committee on central 
intelligence, equipped with a permanent profes- 
sional staff and charged with maintaining routine 
legislative surveillance over intelligence activities. 
Such a proposal reached a vote in the Senate in 
1956 but was defeated 59 to 27; it has remained 
routinely before Congress. 

The other proposed reform involves a reorgan- 
ization of the intelligence system and reassignment 
of its multiple functions. Such reform is based 
upon the argument that it is unwise to combine 
under one roof the functions of intelligence collec- 
tion, its analysis and interpretation, and the con- 
duct of clandestine political action in foreign areas. 


Research needs 


Current and potential research activities are in- 
hibited and hampered by secrecy. Social scientists 
have written in considerable volume on the role of 
intelligence in psychological warfare activities dur- 
ing World War n (Daugherty & Janowitz 1958, 
chapter 7). Contemporary intelligence is too crucial 
a variable in foreign-policy decision making to per- 
mit it to remain relatively unexplored by social 
scientists. Studies falling into three categories may 
prove fruitful. Some examples follow. 

First, further research is needed on information 
as a variable in the foreign-policy decision process; 
on the international law of espionage and other 
secret intelligence activities, including the impact 
of man’s exploration of space on the traditional 
legal status of espionage; conceptual studies of the 
role and control of secret intelligence activities in 
a disarmed or disarming world; philosophical in- 
quiries into moral problems in the use of secret 
operations as instruments of policy; and studies 
dealing more generally with the problem of se- 
crecy in various governmental forms, particularly 
democratic societies. 

Second, historical studies are needed on the 
organization and role of political and military intel- 
ligence from earliest times; case studies that 
attempt to identify the function of intelligence in- 
formation, its perception and use in historically 
significant political decisions of the past; and com- 
parative studies of the evolution of intelligence 
services and their relationship to national political 
development. 

Finally, useful technical studies could deal with 


in the collection, processing, and com- 
of information, including information 
storage and retrieval systems and machine trans- 
Jation of documents; with information and its com. 
munication in military and diplomatic command 
and control; and with man's capability in space as 
it pertains to intelligence collection and communi- 
cation. 

The relationship of knowledge and action is of 
fundamental importance to the understanding of 
buman behavior. Thus the institutions, doctrines, 
and practices by which man tries to integrate ex- 
ternal information with foreign-policy action ought, 
in spite of formidable barriers to the collection of 
data, to provoke the continuing interest of social 


scientists. 


Harry Howe RANSOM 


[See also DipLomacy; FOREIGN POLICY; ORGANIZATIONS, 
article on ORGANIZATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. Guides to 
other relevant material may be found under INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS; MILITARY; WaR.] 
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INTELLIGENCE AND 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


The term “intelligence,” like much of the vocab- 
ulary of psychology, is drawn from the vocabulary 
of everyday speech. In a general way, everyone 
knows what intelligence or intelligent behavior is. 
We think of behavior as intelligent to the extent 
that it is efficient and adaptive in handling a situ- 
ation that the individual faces and to the extent 
that it meets the demands of the situation, in its 
novelty, complexity, and abstractness. But psychol- 
ogists have had little success in reaching a defini- 
tion in verbal terms that is much more precise and 
satisfactory than the common-sense understanding 
of the term held by the layman. Different writers 
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have emphasized different aspects of intelligent 
behavior—one has emphasized its dependence on 
ability to learn, another its close relationship to 
abstract thinking, another its dependence on judg- 
ment and reasoning, and yet another its concern 
with perception and formulation of relationships 
(“Intelligence . . .” 1921). These are in large part 
supplementary rather than contradictory emphases, 
each sensibly pointing to a different aspect of in- 
telligent behavior. But the attempt to formulate 
the definition of intelligence has not carried us 
very far beyond our general lay understanding of 
the concept. 

In light of the difficulties inherent in attempting 
a precise verbal formulation, it is not surprising 
that much of the energy of psychologists has been 
expended in the development of operations for 
measuring intellectual ability or abilities and in the 
attempt to clarify the concept inductively from a 
study of the data resulting from the application of 
these measurement operations. Test tasks have 
been developed based upon common-sense notions 
of the types of performances that call for intel- 
ligent behavior. These have included apprehension 
of relationships among words, numbers, and spa- 
tial patterns, reasoning tasks, span of immediate 
memory, general information about one’s environ- 
ment, and judgment as to the appropriate action 
in problematic situations. Various assortments of 
these tests have been administered to groups of 
subjects, and from the pattern of relationships 
among them, the investigators have attempted to 
infer the underlying structure and nature of intel- 
lect. The statistical techniques used have mainly 
been those of correlational analysis and factor 
analysis. Correlational analysis traditionally means 
the examination of partial and multiple correla- 
tion coefficients. Factor analysis examines the 
matrix of correlations among a set of tests with the 
objective of determining a simpler set of primary 
variables that could account parsimoniously for 
the given correlation matrix. [See FACTOR ANAL- 
YSIS; MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, articles on con- 
RELATION. | 

Early research was interpreted by Charles Spear- 
man (1927) as indicating that the communality, 
or common variance, among tests involving a wide 
variety of cognitive performances could be ac- 
counted for by one single and underlying general 
factor (g) running through all the tests, supple- 
mented by a different specific (s) factor for each 
test. Intelligence was equated with this general 
factor that accounted for the correlations among 
the several tests. The general factor was spoken 
of by Spearman at times as a kind of general 


“mental energy,” the specific factors representing 
the different “engines” through which this energy 
expressed itself. Spearman also felt that the com- 
mon theme represented by g could be described 
as the ability to educe relationships [see SPEAR- 
MAN]. 

As additional evidence accumulated, it became 
apparent that Spearman's original formulation was 
an oversimplification and that it was necessary to 
postulate additional factors. Typically, these are 
“group factors,” involving some but not all of the 
tests. Some workers in the field of intelligence 
testing (e.g., Thurstone 1938; Guilford 1959) 
have attached primary importance to an array of 
group factors dealing with more limited aspects 
of cognitive functioning—factors of verbal ability, 
numerical ability, spatial visualizing, reasoning, 
etc.—and they have minimized and even: under- 
taken to dispense with the notion of a g or general 
intellective factor. However, the fact remains that 
the correlations among different types of cognitive 
tests are predominantly positive. To represent this 
fact, most formulations based entirely upon group 
factors have had to recognize that these factors 
were themselves not independent but related; thus 
a general factor was reintroduced in the form of 
a “second-order factor” expressing the relationship 
between the group factors themselves. It is this 
nucleus of relationship between a wide variety of 
tasks that provides the psychometric basis for a 
concept of “general intelligence” and the justifica- 
tion for using a single score to express individual 
differences along such a dimension [see THUR- 
STONE]. 


Major types of tests 

The Binet tests. Stimulated by a concern for 
pupils who seemed unable to progress in school 
and responding to the request of the French Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, Binet, with the assist- 
ance of Simon, prepared a series of tasks in 1905 
to be used for the appraisal of the intellectual 
abilities of pupils. The original series of tasks was 
revised, expanded, and organized by age levels in 
1908, and a further revision appeared in 1911. 
Binet’s work provided the basis for a number of 
modified versions in other languages and countries, 
perhaps the best known and most widely used of 
which has been the Stanford—Binet Intelligence 
Scale developed at Stanford University by Lewis 
M. Terman. An original edition was published by 
Terman in 1916 (Terman 1916), and revisions 
appeared in 1937 (Terman & Merrill 1937) and 
1960 (Terman & Merrill 1960) [see BINET; TER- 
MAN]. 
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The Stanford-Binet is an individual intelligence 
test administered to one examinee at a time by a 
trained examiner in a face-to-face interview situa- 
tion. The test is organized by age levels, the most 
recent editions having items extending from those 
for age two to those suitable for superior adults. 
The six subtests for a given age level present 
varied types of tasks, but in general the tasks are 
characterized as being quite verbal and quite ab- 
stract. 

The IQ concept. Test performance on the 
Binet is expressed in terms of an age scale, a basal 
age being established at the age level at which the 
examinee passes all tests; additional months of 
credit are given for tests passed above the basal 
level. The resulting “mental age” serves as a unit 
in terms of which the level of the individuals per- 
formance is expressed. However, it soon became 
apparent that, in addition to level of performance, 
it would be desirable to have an index that would 
relate that level to the performance typical of the 
individual's age group. For this purpose the intel- 
ligence quotient, or 1Q, first suggested by Wilhelm 
Stern, was universally adopted. The IQ may be 
expressed as 


0 ( Mental Age (MA) Ji 
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The IQ had certain properties which made it 
very appealing as an index of relative performance 
on a mental test and which thus fixed it firmly in 
the vocabulary of both the psychological profession 
and the general public: 

(1) By definition and by the process of test 
development, the average IQ is substantially the 
same at all age levels, having a value of approxi- 
mately 100. 

(2) The variability of IQ's around this average 
also is about the same at all age levels (standard 
deviation of about 16 for recent revisions of the 
Stanford-Binet), 

(3) As a result of (1) and (2) and of the fairly 
high consistency in an individual's performance 
from year to year, IQ's of most individuals of 
School age or above show rather small (and un- 
Systematic) shifts from one testing to another a 
year or even several years later. 

The relative stability of IQ values and the ap- 
parently random nature of many of the shifts have 
given rise in some quarters to the practice of 
Speaking and thinking about the 10 as if it were 
an individual constant, determined unequivocally 
by the individual's genetic constitution. This is 
untrue. Any test performance, as will be elabo- 
rated more fully later, is a current achievement 


resulting from the interaction of genetic constitu- 
tion with the whole social history of the individual. 

In popular speech, the term “IQ test” has be- 
come a substitute for “intelligence test,” and what 
was originally merely the unit of measure in which 
relative performance was expressed has come to 
have a type of substantive existence. This de- 
velopment appears unfortunate, because the men- 
surational soundness of the original IQ ratio, 
100(MA/CA), can be questioned. In particular, the 
variability of the MA/CA ratio has been found to 
differ significantly from one age to another, so that 
the same IO does not have truly comparable mean- 
ing at different ages (Pinneau 1961). Further- 
more, the basic age unit becomes essentially mean- 
ingless after adolescence, and it has been necessary 
to develop completely artificial age levels for items 
and to use an arbitrary chronological age base for 
computing the ratio after the age of about 13 or 
14. Test makers have become increasingly con- 
scious of these problems, and consequently, for 
most recently developed tests results are expressed 
as a percentile rank in a group or as a standard 
score; even when the scores have numerical values 
similar to IQ's (i.e, mean of 100 and standard 
deviation of 15 or 16), they are not based upon 
age as a unit of measure. 

The Wechsler tests. A second series of tests 
very widely used for individual administration in 
the United States is that prepared by David Wechs- 
ler. At first designed (Wechsler 1939) to provide 
tests with content appropriate for adults rather than 
children—the original clientele for the Binet tests 
—the Wechsler series has now been developed to 
include tests for children of school age. The 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (Wechsler 1955) 
and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wechsler 1949) differ from tests in the Binet 
tradition in several respects. The total test is made 
up of distinct subtests, each administered as a 
unit. In addition to a total test IQ, two separate 
subtotal IQ's are reported one for the verbal sub- 
tests and one for the performance subtests. The 
results are expressed as standard scores without 
using age as a frame of reference. 

Group tests. The Binet and Wechsler tests 
were designed to be administered to one examinee 
at a time in a face-to-face situation by an examiner 
trained in the techniques of presenting the tasks 
and evaluating the examinee's responses. Individ- 
ually administered tests are widely used in clinical 
work, for example, with pupils who are experi- 
encing special difficulties in school, delinquents ap- 
pearing in court, emotionally disturbed clients 
coming for counseling services, or institutionalized 
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psychotics. For routine use in education, in military 
personnel selection, and in industry, group tests 
of intellectual ability have found a larger role. 
Group tests had their first large-scale use in the 
United States at the time of World War 1 (Yerkes 
1921), when they were used to help in the screen- 
ing and classification of military personnel. Since 
then, many series of group tests have been pro- 
duced for use in schools, in industry, and in the 
military establishment. It is estimated that millions 
of these tests are administered annually (Hawes 
1964, pp. 53-55), with the greatest concentration 
of testing being in the United States. [See YERKES.] 

Group tests of mental ability present, in varying 
combinations, tasks involving word meanings, ver- 
bal relationships, arithmetical reasoning, form 
classification, spatial relationships, and other ab- 
stract symbolic material. They differ from meas- 
ures of school achievement in being somewhat less 
directly related to schoo] instruction. However, in 
many cases the resemblance in content between 
tests designed to function as intelligence or scho- 
lastic aptitude tests and those designed to serve as 
achievement measures is marked. The statistical 
overlap between the two categories of tests, espe- 
cially when the aptitude test is based primarily 
upon verbal and numerical symbolism, is also sub- 
stantial. Correlations between the two categories 
of tests run in the .70s and .80s, and Kelley's early 
estimate (1927, chapter 8) that fully 90 per cent 
of the non-chance variance of each category of 
test is shared by the other seems as sound now as 
when it was originally made [see APTITUDE TEST- 
ING]. 

Nonverbal and culture-free tests. Individual 
tests of the Binet type, as well as the bulk of group 
tests, present tasks that depend heavily upon the 
use of words and upon grasping relationships 
among words, Because these tests are obviously 
inappropriate for those who do not speak the lan- 
guage in which the test is written, because they 
appear quite closely tied to school achievement, 
and because they would appear to penalize those 
whose intellectual talents are most developed in 
some medium other than the verbal, a number of 
tests have been developed that do not use verbal 
symbolism. These tests tend to make use of con- 
crete materials (i.e., blocks, form-boards, paper 
cutouts) or of pictures and geometric diagrams 
and tend to call for analysis and discrimination of 
relationships between these forms or objects. The 
mental functions measured by the nonverbal tests 
are somewhat different from those measured by 
the verbal tests, as shown by the patterning of 
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subtest correlations. The nonverbal tests are some- 
what less accurate predictors of academic perform- 
ance and consequently tend to be used less in edu- 
cational situations. 

One problem that has been of continuing con- 
cern to research workers in the field of intelligence 
measurement is the development of tests that may 
appropriately be used with individuals of different 
social classes within a given society and that may 
appropriately be used cross-culturally in a number 
of different societies. Since practically all tests 
have been prepared by individuals who are mem- 
bers of the middle-class European—American cul- 
ture, there is a feeling that the test content, and 
even perhaps the intellectual processes called for, 
may be biased in favor of the cultural content and 
values of such a group. 

A number of efforts have been made to prepare 
tests, typically nonverbal, that are based upon 
content that is “culture-free” or at least “culture- 
fair.” Perhaps the most widely used of these tests 
is the Progressive Matrices test prepared by Raven 
(1958). The content of the test’s items contains 
material that is nonlinguistic and nonrepresenta- 
tional; in this sense it does not depend upon the 
culture of any particular group. However, one can 
hardly contend that the materials are entirely 
culture-free. The very use of graphic representa- 
tion, the orientation toward problem-solving in this 
type of puzzle situation, and the habits of abstrac- 
tion and classification that are called for with 
these materials—any or all of these factors may 
be foreign to certain cultures. (It may be remarked 
in passing that many nonverbal tasks are most 
readily solved by verbalizing the relationships—at 
least for word-minded individuals.) The Progres- 
sive Matrices test has been widely used in different 
countries and cultures. However, those who have 
tried to use it with primitive groups have had 
serious questions as to its appropriateness for them. 

There have also been attempts to develop tests 
that are “fair” to different classes in American 
society. Reacting critically to the content of avail- 
able intelligence tests, Davis and Eells (1952— 
1953) prepared the Davis—Eells Games, a test that 
uses only oral language and presents problem situ- 
ations designed to be familiar to the lower-class 
child. The test has been quite extensively studied 
in the United States since it appeared in 1951. 
Unfortunately, although the test is somewhat less 
academically oriented than conventional group in- 
telligence tests and as a result shows lower corre- 
lation with school success, it continues to show 
about the same relationship to socioeconomic in- 


as do the more conventional tests. There is 
indication that underprivileged groups per- 
‘form better on this test, or on any of the other 
‘nonverbal tests that have been developed so far, 
‘than they do on the conventional verbal and 
‘school-related measures. To the extent that poor 
test performance is a function of cultural depriva- 
tion, this effect appears to be far-reaching and to 
include almost all test-taking performances rather 
‘than merely verbal or school-oriented ones. 
Tests for infants and preschoolers. Initially, 
tests of intellectual ability were developed for 
“school-age children. In the army testing program 
and, subsequently, in the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
‘gence Scale, these were extended upward for 
adults. There have also been efforts to extend ob- 
testing procedures downward to permit the 
sal of intelligence in preschool children and 
even infants, With infants a “test” in the conven- 
tional sense is obviously impossible, but observa- 
‘tion of the infant's responses to a standard set of 
stimuli can be made. For example, one can observe 
Whether the infant follows with his eyes a point 
of light that is moved back and forth transversely 
or whether he grasps a pellet that is placed upon 
the table before him and by what type of opposi- 
tion of thumb and fingers or palm and fingers he 
does this. Data gathered by Gesell (see Yale Uni- 
versity 1940) and others indicate that certain 
patterns of behavior typically appear at certain 
ages, to be replaced by more mature patterns at 
later ages. Status with respect to this developmen- 
tal sequence has been thought to provide in the 
infant an index of something analogous to intel- 
ligence. However, as data have accumulated (e.g., 
Wittenborn et al. 1956), it has become clear that 
there is very little relationship between any ap- 
Praisals of the infant during the first year of life 
and his status on the intelligence tests at school 
age. Whether this reflects the changing nature of 
the tasks through which intelligence manifests it- 
self or the basic instability of growth patterns 
during infancy and childhood is difficult to deter- 
but to date it does not appear that, except 
in cases of extreme deficiency, observations during 
infancy give any substantial basis for predicting 
intellectual performances during school age and 
in adulthood. 

Tests developed for the preschool years have 
fared somewhat better, and as a matter of fact 
the Stanford-Binet itself extends down to the two- 
year level. Other tests have been developed for 
children ranging from one year to five years of 
age. These tend to involve perceptual and motor 
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tasks somewhat more heavily than do the typical 
school-age tests, but they also depend somewhat 
more heavily than do infant tests upon verbal 
comprehension by the child. Tests at these ages 
permit somewhat better forecasts of school-age de- 
velopment (Honzik et al, 1948), although the 
stability is much less than is true for a comparable 
time period with school children and with adoles- 
cents. Again, this is probably due in part to 
changes in the tests, in part to the negativism and 
distractibility that make young children difficult 
to test reliably, and in part to the cumulative im- 
pact of changing school, family, and community 
environments upon intellectual growth as the in- 
dividual moves out of his family into the wider 
environment of the school and the community. 


Evaluation 


Kinds of intelligence. In recent years conven- 
tional tests of intelligence have come under some 
criticism because, it is alleged, they do not appraise 
the “creativity” of the individual. It is asserted that 
conventional tests require the individual to select 
or produce a predetermined “right” answer, so that 
there is little leeway for individual originality or 
inventiveness. The examinee is required to repro- 
duce the thought process of the test maker, or at 
least to come out with the same answer. This is, 
of course, true. However, if the thought processes 
of the test maker are sufficiently ingenious, subtle, 
and various from item to item, it may still call for 
a good deal of flexibility and ingenuity on the part 
of the examinee to reproduce them. 

Some recent test construction has emphasized 
the measurement of “divergent thinking” as op- 
posed to the “convergent thinking” that is con- 
sidered to characterize conventional tests. In meas- 
ures of divergent thinking the individual receives 
credit for the number, the variety, and the origi- 
nality of his productions in response to an intel- 
lectual task. One representative task is “List as 
many different uses as you can for a brick.” Flu- 
ency is evidenced by the number of responses 
given, flexibility by the number of different cate- 
gories of response (i.e., building material, weight, 
tool, etc.) represented in the list, and originality 
by the rarity or unusualness of the responses. 

There is clearly some overlap between perform- 
ance on convergent and divergent tests. However, 
the correlation is fairly low, especially within the 
abler and better educated groups. Although the 
overlap among different divergent measures is 
rather modest, the correlations seem to justify 
speaking of a divergent thinking factor that has 
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some degree of generality (Thorndike 1963). 
Studies of the correlates of divergent thinking are 
still incomplete, but it appears that those students 
high on divergent thinking make a different and 
generally less favorable impression upon conven- 
tional teachers in conventional schools than do 
those who excel in convergent thinking, and they 
present generally somewhat different and more 
tempestuous personality patterns. 

The relationship of divergent thinking, as meas- 
ured by tests, to creativity in the sense of produc- 
ing socially valued products remains largely to be 
explored. [See CREATIVITY, article on PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ASPECTS.) 

Early work on cognitive test development em- 
phasized the single factor of general intellectual 
ability. However, test theory has increasingly em- 
phasized the multiplicity of factors involved in 
cognitive performances. For example, basing his 
work partly on a priori analyses and partly on data 
from factor analytic studies, Guilford (1957) de- 
veloped an elaborate three-dimensional “structure 
of intellect,” in which 72 cells represent different 
facets of intellectual functioning. There has been 
a corresponding trend in practical test development 
toward the development of test batteries composed 
of a number of tests, each designed to measure a 
distinct cognitive ability, e.g., verbal, numerical, 
spatial visualizing, mechanical, inductive reason- 
ing, etc, Although the tests of specific abilities typi- 
cally show positive intercorrelations, thus providing 
support for the concept of an underlying general 
intellectual factor, there is enough that is specific 
to each test so that the battery can be considered 
to give a usefully differentiated map of the individ- 
ual’s cognitive development. 

If one is to make any practical interpretation or 
use of intelligence test results, it is important to 
know something about their stability and their cor- 
relates. There are so many specific facts involved, 
depending upon the specific test in question, age 
or educational group referred to, and definition of 
the correlative variable, that it is hard to present 
a summary that will be both brief and accurate. 
However, an attempt will be made to capture the 
main trends of the evidence. 

Stability over time. As indicated earlier, ob- 
servations of behavior during infancy permit no 
better than a chance forecast of intelligence as 
measured in later years. A core of stability develops 
during the preschool years, and the relationship be- 
tween successive tests with a constant time interval 
(e.g., one year, five years) increases as a person 
progresses through the elementary school years. 
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By the time of adolescence, the relative standing 
of the typical individual on measures of intelligence 
has stabilized, and subsequent changes in his 
standing in his group arise in large part from ran- 
dom errors of measurement. Relative position is 
maintained with a good deal of consistency through- 
out adult life, although patterns of increment or 
decrement do to some extent reflect amount of 
schooling and other types of opportunities and 
advantages. 

Age and sex differences. The determination of 
age trends in intelligence is complicated by the dif- 
ficulty, both practical and theoretical, of identifying 
comparable groups at different ages. Within this 
limitation, data suggest that performance on meas- 
ures of intelligence increases at a rapid and ap- 
parently fairly uniform rate during childhood, 
slows down during adolescence, reaches a maxi- 
mum, and subsequently declines. However, the age 
at which a maximum is reached and the rate of 
subsequent decline is a function both of the nature 
of the test task and of the life history of the indi- 
vidual. Tests that depend in large measure upon 
the accumulation of experience (i.e., vocabulary or 
general information) continue to show increments 
in performance through the twenties and perhaps 
longer, and show a decline only with the approach 
of senescence. On the other hand, performance on 
tests that depend upon speed, flexibility, and adap- 
tation to novel and unfamiliar tasks appears to 
reach a maximum during the teens and declines 
shortly thereafter. However, the time and rate of 
decline is a function of educational level and pat- 
tern of life experience, being slower for those who 
continue their schooling and who live and work 
in situations where traffic in ideas and abstractions 
is a part of their daily living. 

Some sex differences appear with respect to 
specific types of test tasks. Girls generally have 
been found to do better on tasks with a substantial 
verbal component, and boys have been found to do 
better on quantitative and concrete types of tasks. 
In general, however, sex differences are of modest 
size and appear to reflect in considerable part cul- 
tural demands and expectations rather than inher- 
ent differences. 

Socioeconomic differences. In Western cultures 
there has been consistently a relationship between 
socioeconomic status and average level of intel- 
ligence test performance. Thus, in the standardiza- 
tion population for the 1937 edition of the Stan- 
ford-Binet (McNemar 1942) the following mean 
1Q’s were found for children whose fathers fell in 
the indicated occupational levels: professional, 
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116; semiprofessional and managerial, 112; cleri- 
cal, skilled trades, and retail business, 107; semi- 
skilled, minor clerical, and minor business, 105; 
slightly skilled, 98; day laborers, 96. This trend is 
found for all types of tests, although there is some 
evidence, far from unanimous or unequivocal, that 
differences are less marked for cross-cultural tests 
such as the Progressive Matrices. The presence of 
these differences is unquestioned; their source is a 
matter of some disagreement and debate. The issue 
of genetic as opposed to cultural causation is con- 
sidered later in this article. 

Many studies attest to an occupational hierarchy 
of intellectual performance, with the professional 
groups at the top and rough unskilled laboring 
groups at the bottom (Stewart 1947). However, the 
range within any given occupation is typically 
large, with a substantial per cent of overlapping 
even between occupations well separated in the 
occupational scale. 

With respect to relationships to success within 
a given occupation, the results are less clear. The 
definition of “success” itself is often a problem, 
and results vary with the type of job, The most 
promising results have been found for clerical, 
skilled, and supervisory occupations (Ghiselli & 
Brown 1948), However, it must be admitted that 
even for these groups relationships tend to be quite 
modest. Test results appear to be more predictive 
of ability to enter and survive in an occupation 
than they are of degrees of success above the sur- 
vival level. 

Whatever is said about socioeconomic differences 
may be repeated with respect to Negro-White dif- 
ferences in the United States. The caste differences 
are of a size comparable to those between middle- 
class and lower-class groups, and racial differences 
have been inevitably and inextricably bound up 
with class differences. 

Academic success. It is practically guaranteed 
by the nature of their content and the procedures 
by which test items are selected that intelligence 
tests will show substantial correlations with aca- 
demic achievement. When that achievement itself 
is measured by objective tests the correlation is 
quite high, reflecting the similarity of processes 
called for and in some cases actual communality 
of test content. When achievement is represented 
by teachers’ appraisals of their pupils, the correla- 
tions tend to be lower, reflecting in some measure 
the diverse considerations that enter into teacher 
appraisals, The relationships are most marked in 
the public schools, in which the whole range of in- 
tellectual talent is represented, and become pro- 


gressively less marked as one proceeds up the edu- 
cational ladder to the more and more screened and 
intellectually homogeneous groups of college and 
graduate or professional schools. 

Other success criteria. There have been vast 
numbers of studies relating measured intelligence 
to all sorts of other indicators of adjustment in or 
failure to adjust to life. Intelligence has been stud- 
ied in delinquents, criminals, psychopaths, addicts, 
and others within the range of social problems and 
ills. However, for many of these socially deviating 
groups there is an association between deviancy 
and low socioeconomic status. Thus, the results for 
many of the studies have been confounded by the 
coexistent low socioeconomic status and low edu- 
cational level. What interpretation to give to the 
relationships that are found is far from clear. 


Causation of differences in intelligence 


The existence of individual and especially group 
differences in measured intellect raises insistently 
the question of the causation of the differences that 
are found. To what extent should differences be 
attributed to hereditary differences transmitted 
through the genes and to what extent should they 
be attributed to differences in the physical and 
social environment subsequent to conception and 
birth? 

The effort to clarify this issue, or to provide 
evidence in support of either a genetic or an en- 
vironmentalist point of view, generated a great 
volume and variety of research, especially in the 
period just prior to World War 11; much of it was 
suggestive but none of it really definitive. There 
have been many correlational studies of siblings, 
fraternal twins, and identical twins (Erlenmeyer- 
Kimling & Jarvik 1963), and these have shown 
correlations ranging from about .50 for siblings 
to about .90 for identical twins. (The correlations 
between identical twins are substantially as high 
as those between two testings of the same individ- 
ual,) Data have been laboriously assembled on 
identical twins reared in separate homes, and those 
persons have been found to be less alike than iden- 
tical twins reared together but more alike than 
fraternal twins growing up together in the same 
family. 

Studies of foster children have been complicated 
by the possibility of selective placement, so that 
correlations between foster siblings and between 
adopted children and their foster parents have been 
difficult to interpret clearly. A further complication 
has been the equivocality of test results for very 
young children. The average level of performance 
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of foster children, typically placed in average or 
above-average homes, has been found at least egual 
to that of the general population, even though these 
children's own mothers performed well below aver- 
age when tested as adults. However, the intelli- 
gence of individual foster children appears to bear 
little relationship to measures of the foster home 
in which they are placed, while appreciable corre- 
lations do appear between the IQ of the foster child 
and that of his own mother, from whom he has 
been separated almost from birth (Skodak & Skeels 
1949). [See GENETICS, article on GENETICS AND 
BEHAVIOR.] 

A number of patterns of investigation have been 
developed involving changed environment. Chil- 
dren from orphanages have been retested after a 
period of residence in a foster home. Negroes from 
the South have been compared with those migrat- 
ing to New York City. Both Negro and Puerto Rican 
children in New York City have been studied in an 
attempt to relate length of residence in New York 
to level of test performance. Many of these studies 
show higher test performance associated with ex- 
posure to the presumably more stimulating envi- 
ronment and suggest that a greater increment is 
associated with early and extended exposure to the 
improved environment (Jones 1946). 

Thus, at the present time there would be little 
dissent from the proposition that measured intel- 
ligence is a function of the environment to which 
the individual or group has been exposed and that 
some part of the difference between individuals and 
between groups is attributable to such environ- 
mental differences. It is when one attempts to as- 
certain how much, that conflict is generated and 
uncertainty arises. This attempt appears to be ex- 
traordinarily difficult, for the following reasons, 
among others: 

(1) It is difficult to identify the relevant and 
crucial aspects of environmental influence. The 
important aspects are only crudely represented by 
gross indicators of socioeconomic status. Conse- 
quently, it is almost impossible to state when two 
environments are “equal,” or to express in quanti- 
tative terms the amount of difference between two 
environments. 

(2) The effects of genetic and environmental 
factors are almost certainly interactive rather than 
summational. What is a stimulating environment 
for one genetic constitution may be an overpower- 
ing one for another, and the gains one may expect 
to accrue from a particular type of environmental 
stimulation are almost certainly a function of the 
genetic materials to which that environment is 
applied. 
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(3) For intelligence test performance, as for 
any other attribute of the individual, one faces the 
somewhat paradoxical situation that the more 
nearly optimum the surroundings are for each in- 
dividual’s development, the less the differences be- 
tween individuals can be attributed to environ- 
mental factors. Thus any estimate of the per cent 
of variance attributable to environmental factors 
is always specific to a given time and place and 
the range of environmental opportunities (and of 
genetic constitutions) that characterize that spe- 
cific population. If the democratic ideal of equal 
educational and other opportunities for everyone 
were achieved, environmental differences would 
recede into the background as a cause of differ- 
ences among individuals and groups. 

In recent years the interest of psychologists and 
educators seems to have shifted away from at- 
tempts to estimate the relative role of nature and 
nurture in intellectual development; it seems to be 
focused more on the attempt to analyze more in- 
cisively what the crucial elements in an environ- 
ment are that foster optimum intellectual develop- 
ment. At least for the short haul, this seems to be 
a more productive enterprise. 

ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 


[Directly related are the entries ACHIEVEMENT TEST- 
ING; APTITUDE TESTING; INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Other relevant material may be found in 
COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY; DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, article on A THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT; 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; PsycHoMETRICs; and 
in the biographies of BINET; TERMAN.] 
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1 
SOCIAL INTERACTION 


It is almost pure tautology to say that human 
‘social” phenomena are cases of the interaction be- 
tween two or more human beings conceived as 
“persons,” “organisms,” “selves,” or “actors.” Hence, 
it may be thought that what is meant and implied 
by the concept of interaction and its theoretical 
context is the sheerest common sense. However, 
this is not so. This theoretical complex has had a 
long, complicated history, and the outlines of its 
place in modern social science, which is our con- 
cern here, have emerged only gradually. 

On reflection this should not be too surprising. 
After all, science is not common sense, and its 
most basic theoretical ideas and frames of refer- 
ence require development through complex intel- 
lectual processes which involve not only interpre- 
tations of observation but also theoretical and 
partly philosophical conceptualization. Perhaps this 
process has been particularly difficult in the case 
of human social action, because the subject matter 
is so close to immediate experience that isolating a 
scientifically usable scheme from the matrix of 
common sense is particularly difficult. In any case, 
for the limited purposes of this article it seems use- 
ful to begin by sketching the historical background 
of the problem. 


Early history of the concept 

From one point of view modern philosophy “got 
off on the wrong foot” for clarifying the nature of 
human interaction, while, from another viewpoint, 
it appears that indirectly this was fruitful over 
the long run. In any case, I think there is general 
agreement that of all the areas in which modern 
philosophy originated, the most relevant to the 
present discussion is the problem of knowledge. 

The Cartesian schema. The focal early state- 
ment of this problem was Descartes’s Discourse on 
Method. This work is justly considered the basic 
philosophical charter of modern science, having 
posed the problem of the philosophical basis of 
empirical knowledge of the external world with the 
greatest clarity. This clarity, however, was bought 
at the price of assumptions and predilections which 
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proved restrictive in two directions, both of which 
are central to our problem. 

The first was the treatment of the significant 
“external world” as the physical world. This was 
natural, in that, among other things, the science of 
the time, which had recently made very striking 
advances, was overwhelmingly physical science. 
Consequently, the object of knowledge for Des- 
cartes was not conceived as “knowing” or “acting” 
(since physical objects do not act). Thus, his 
formulation blocked concern with the interplay be- 
tween entities which are both subject and object at 
the same time and, hence, with the analytical dis- 
tinction between these aspects of social actors. 

The second was the treatment of the problem 
solely as one of knowledge. Presumably it was in 
order to facilitate this that Descartes treated his 
subject as a given—e.g., in the famous formula 
Cogito ergo sum—rather than analyzing it as a 
structured identity. In this respect the Cartesian 
analysis did not venture beyond asserting the ex- 
istence of the “thinker” and the fact of his cognitive 
relation to objects in the external world. 

Of course we can now say, almost at the level of 
common sense, that Descartes dealt with a limiting 
case of social action. First, he excluded the inter- 
in our formula of interaction by assuming that 
there was no “action” on one side of the relation, 
i.e., that the object only came to be known and 
that “being known” was in no way a stimulus for 
the object to intervene in and possibly change the 
relation to the knower. Second, he excluded anal- 
ysis of the complex nature of the “entity which” 
knows, which is part of the basic relational system 
of the subject-object relation. We would now hold 
that empirical cognition is an activity or “function” 
of persons, an understanding of which entails 
analyzing the structures and processes of person- 
alities by virtue of which a variety of factors be- 
come so organized as to facilitate the “attainment 
of knowledge” as a goal output of personality sys- 
tems. Furthermore, the recognition of complexity 
in the units on both sides of the relationship ob- 
viously entails complicating the conceptualization 
of the relational pattern between them. Here Des- 
cartes considered the relation merely one of the 
flow of “information” from object to subject, result- 
ing in consequent “understanding,” or knowledge, 
with little specificity about how far and in what 
ways such understanding involved processes other 
than the simple input of information. 

Differentiation of the Cartesian object. The 
Cartesian schema may be regarded as the primary 
reference point for a process of differentiation. Be- 
cause it formulated a relational scheme, its differ- 


entiation necessarily cut across all of its compo- 
nents, involving both subject and object and the 
character of the relation between them. Since we 
are concerned with science, it is easier to under- 
stand the differentiation on the object side, which 
entailed the first step away from the more purely 
physicalist predilection of Descartes. 

The human object came to be regarded not 
merely as a “knower” but also as a physical organ- 
ism “behaving” (to use a later term) in an environ- 
ment and actuated by “wants”—or, as Hobbes said, 
“passions”—which accounted for its action. This 
differentiation appeared even in Descartes's own 
century, the seventeenth, notably in the writings 
of Hobbes and Locke. This development marked 
the beginning of utilitarianism, established the 
theoretical groundwork of both the discipline of 
economics and a major branch of psychology, and 
had important side effects upon law, political sci- 
ence, and sociology. 

The utilitarian differentiation. The Cartesian 
pattern was maintained in the assumption that the 
individual’s wants were given, Even though these 
wants were also assumed to be plural, the problem 
of how, specifically, they were patterned and organ- 
ized was not dealt with. However, the analytical 
concern was now no longer confined to know- 
ing the external world but included “rationally” 
manipulating it through goal-directed activities. 
The early modern social scientist, then, is con- 
ceived of as an observer of objects who are at the 
same time actors striving to satisfy their wants 
through action. Moreover, only in a limiting case 
does the observer confine his observation to single 
individuals; generally he observes an interacting 
plurality. Economic exchange, through barter or 
the more elaborate market systems, became a 
prototype of such interaction, but the men of 
Hobbes's state of nature, seeking to “destroy or 
subdue one another,” were also conceived of as 
interacting in this sense. Clearly, trying to satisfy 
wants or seeking to destroy others involves action 
in a sense not attributable, for example, to celes- 
tial bodies. Such wants or passions are easily dis- 
tinguished from the activities—to use a term later 
made much of by Alfred Marshall—intended to 
implement them. Problems of the nature of the 
interaction systems generated by action conceived 
within this framework and of the conditions on 
which such systems can “function” become very 
important here. The nature and significance of 
“self-interest,” in the classic modern sense, and the 
basis of normative order in social systems become 
very problematic in this frame of reference. 

Thus, the “utilitarian” frame of reference can be 


2 


said to have emerged from the Cartesian problem- 
statement through the inclusion in the schema of 


T a dass of objects which are not physical and 


which interact in a sense in which neither knowers 
nor physical objects do. Although this conception 
emerges by differentiation on the object side of the 
Cartesian scheme, it implicitly raises the question 
about the position of the observer. Very clearly, 
T of the situation, of the wants and ac- 
tivities of others in the interaction system, itself 
becomes a factor in want satisfaction. The utili- 
tarian actor, considered as an observer, is a Car- 
tesian “knower,” but he is more than that. Thus, 
introducing this additional element into the total 
scheme presents exceedingly important problems. 

Idealistic differentiation of subject. As noted, 
Descartes left the structure of his subject unana- 
lyzed: the “I" which thinks, and therefore exists, is 
given. Very broadly, the idealistic movement was 
an attempt to analyze the content of this given 
entity. Most crucially in Kant, it took the content 
of knowledge as its primary reference point. Con- 
trary to the views of the British empiricists, knowl- 
edge was considered to be patterned and organized 
according to the Kantian schemata of intuition and 
the categories of understanding and not derivable 
from the “intrinsic” properties of the object world 
itself as they impinged on the subject in the form 
of “sense impresssions,” or in Locke’s term, “ideas.” 

As for Descartes, the idealists’ reference here 
was the scientific understanding of the physical 
world. However, it had now been greatly “relativ- 
ized”—in a special sense—because the major struc- 
ture of empirical knowledge was attributed not 
only to the “nature” of the objects known but also 
to the “categories” in terms of which they are 
known. These categories could not be located in 
the objects of cognition, nor could they be treated 
basically as variant properties of the individual 
Personalities of the knowers. In more modern 
terms, they constitute a cultural frame of reference 
which partly governs the whole action system so 
far as it is dependent on empirical knowledge. This 
Taises a problem parallel to the utilitarian one con- 
cerning actors who are not only knowers. 

It is fair to say that such a differentiation of the 
Cartesian subject, parallel to the utilitarian differ. 
entiation of the Cartesian object, was a principal 
consequence of Kants analysis, Thus pure rea- 
Son” concerned essentially the epistemological 
grounding of physical science, whereas “practical 
Teason” regarded the other, especially noncognitive, 
Concerns of human “actors.” Utilitarianism treated 
Wants only as given and analyzed activities over- 
Whelmingly by projecting a Cartesian rational 
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knower into the role of the actor—hence the 
formula of rational self-interest. Kant took prac- 
tical needs, which he considered predominantly 
moral, as essentially given, and he heavily dis- 
counted the possibilities of solving intellectually 
the underlying problems. Here he came close to the 
view that the moral imperative is existentially 
given. 

Hegelianism. The Hegelian movement attempt- 
ed to fuse the cultural component of Kants em- 
pirical epistemology, especially the “categories,” 
with the sphere of practical reason, thereby devel- 
oping a unified idealistic metaphysics built about 
the key concept of the “objective spirit” (objec- 
tiver Geist). It then conceived of the whole of his- 
tory as the “unfolding” of the world spirit, human 
action being essentially an “acting out” or imple- 
mentation of the spirits “ideal” content. 

Perhaps the primary disposition of the Cartesian 
phase of this broad intellectual development was 
to derive as much as possible from the inherent 
nature of objects; the conception of the “mind” as 
a tabula rasa which is only a recipient of sense 
impressions just carried this to an extreme. By 
contrast, idealism tended to attribute as much as 
possible to the creative activity of mind. On the 
one hand, this emphasized the importance in ac- 
tion of individual human agents as distinguished 
from the circumstances of their situations. But on 
the other hand, the problem of a cultural system, 
transcending (in the strict Kantian sense) the in- 
dividual actor was necessarily extremely prominent. 

Marxism. As the massive development of eco- 
nomics and, later, of psychology into firm disci- 
plines led in the nineteenth century to the estab- 
lishment of a strong intellectual tradition which 
positively institutionalized recognition of the wants- 
activities differentiation within human objects of 
scientific observations, so the idealistic conception 
of an “unfolding” Geist could not satisfy for long. 
It required a parallel to the utilitarian differentia- 
tion between wants and activities. Such theoretical 
formulation emerged most clearly with the con- 
ceptions of Marx, who set a world of “material” 
factors over against the “ideal” factors of the 
Hegelian tradition. The famous aphorism about 
“setting Hegel on his head” makes clear, I think, 
that on broader grounds Marx intended to stay 
within the idealistic framework. The Marxian cate- 
gory of “material” was therefore in no way identical 
with that of “physical,” which had figured in Des- 
cartes and even Kant. It concerned, above all, those 
aspects of the human condition which are condi- 
tional to the attainment of human goals. The old 
primacy problem, which is inherent in the use of 
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dichotomous conceptualization, came, in this case, 
to focus on whether primacy lay in the “ideal” 
realm or in the conditions necessary for their im- 
plementation. Marx's materialism consisted essen- 
tially in his confronting the “utopians” with the 
necessity to be “realistic” in taking account of such 
conditions. Importantly, his “material” system was 
not simply an “unfolding spirit” but a social sys- 
tem, in present terms an interaction system, how- 
ever inadequately analyzed. 


Modern developments 


There are two limiting boundaries of the “action” 
aspect of the human condition: the biological, con- 
ceived of in terms of heredity and environment; 
and the cultural, conceived of as a symbolically 
defined system of order with normative primacy, 
to which men are obligated to conform on pain 
of this-worldly—or otherworldly—sanctions. Both 
major trends of social thought have been under 
pressure toward a reductionism grounded at one 
of these two boundaries. The utilitarian tradition 
has tended to be biologized, and the Kantian tradi- 
tion to be “Hegelianized”—if one may take Hege- 
lianism as the relative extreme of idealistic reduc- 
tionism. At the same time, considerations similar 
to those that gave rise to the Marxian revolt against 
Hegelianism stimulated movements from both tra- 
ditions that have brought conceptual definiteness 
and clarity into the middle ground between these 
two extremes. 

Freud and personality theory. On the utilitar- 
ian side, the development of biological science in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century and the 
florescence of varieties of “social Darwinism” 
acutely posed the problem of how the essential 
components of human social action could be treat- 
ed in a manner that would be realistic about the 
continuity between “human nature” and the or- 
ganic world, Here the most important single figure 
was Freud, who, as a physician, started with the 
conception of man as organism but, as a psychia- 
trist, became primarily concerned with man’s be- 
havior, not the internal state of his organs. Fur- 
thermore, the clinical method developed by Freud 
stressed the emotions and wishes and goals, rather 
than cognitive matters. 

Freud started as an “instinctivist,” in the familiar 
hereditarist sense, Although, of course, he never 
abandoned emphasizing the importance of instinc- 
tual needs, he developed the concept of instinct 
itself from the more conventional idea of a heredi- 
tarily given pattern of behavior “triggered” by en- 
vironmental stimuli to that of a highly generalized 
motivational system involving a complex relation 


between basic instinctual energy and the mecha- 
nisms of its goal specification and its control. The 
erotic complex, the focus of the “pleasure prin- 
ciple,” became a complex system which was by no 
means given and which was complexly integrated 
(or malintegrated, as the case might be) with the 
noninstinctual components of personality. 

Relatively early, Freud gained the insight that 
the expression of instinctual need was regulated 
by the society's moral standards often, but in no 
simple sense always, in conflict with instinctual 
needs—and that these standards were introjected 
into the personality itself, becoming components 
of its structure. The final form of this conception 
crystallized about the famous idea of the superego. 
Later this basic mode of conceptualization was ex- 
tended to the social environment, conceived of as 
an environment much in the Cartesian—Durk- 
heimian sense. The famous “reality principle” came 
to focus on “object relations,” which for Freud 
meant relations to other persons, especially the 
parents, considered as agents of socialization. But 
these human objects were not only “adapted to” in 
the sense true for physical objects; they were also 
introjected—or, as we now usually say, internal- 
ized—to form part of the personality structure, 
particularly of the ego, in Freud's sense. 

Thus, Freud brought the distinctive properties 
of the social, as distinguished from the physical, 
environment of the action of the individual to the 
forefront of analytical consideration in two con- 
nections: that of normative standards and that of 
the more empirical aspects of the social object 
world, Indeed, it can be shown that even the id, 
the third of Freud’s primary structural subsystems 
of personality, is not purely “instinctual” but is 
organized about the “precipitates of lost objects,” 
especially those salient in the earliest phases of a 
person's socialization experience (Parsons 1958). 

Durkheim and the content of culture. Whereas 
Freud, from a biological starting point, arrived at 
the recognition of the distinctive properties of 
social systems, Durkheim began with the convic- 
tion that clear distinctions between social and per- 
sonal systems were essential; in his famous phrase, 
society was a reality sui generis. In order to ground 
this, however, he had to escape the toils of utili- 
tarianism. He chose to do this by harking back to 
the Cartesian frame of reference, including its cog- 
nitive primacy. Durkheim’s basic difference from 
Descartes was his insistence on exploring the dis- 
tinctive category he called social facts, the facts of 
the social environment of the actor of reference. 
However, Durkheim also recognized a strong need 
to consider the actor as something more than 2 


“thinker.” Furthermore, since the relevant environ- 
ment was social, insofar as it included a plurality 
of individual actors they were all units of the same 
character as the original actor of reference and 
were conceived of as interacting with him. 

From this start Durkheim came to converge with 
Freud at three essential points. The first was Durk- 
heim’s primary starting position, his analysis of the 
distinctiveness of the social object world. If we 
combine this analysis with that of Freud, we can 
confidently speak of its distinctiveness vis-a-vis not 
only the physical world in the narrower sense but 
also the organic world. The second was the idea 
that an essential aspect of the social environment 
is that it imposes normative requirements on the 
individual and sanctions him for compliance and 
noncompliance. The third was that the structure 
of this social environment, particularly its norma- 
tive component, comes to be internalized in the 
personality of the individual. Otherwise, the moral 
authority of “society” as an agency of the control 
of the individuals action—as an agency of con- 
straint, in Durkheim's sense could not be under- 
stood. Although Durkheim did not develop a tech- 
nical theory of the personality of the individual as 
a system, clearly the structure of his theoretical 
scheme articulates very directly with the type of 
personality theory Freud developed and even de- 
mands such articulation for theoretical closure. 

Durkheim's treatment of the normative com- 
ponents of social systems, however, went well be- 
yond Freud, in a direction that brought him close 
to Kant. Since concern with the social system 
was primary for him (rather than residual, as 
for Freud), he was aware of the conception that 
normative components are part of a cultural sys- 
tem and in that sense transcend the individual. 
Durkheim developed this theme particularly well 
with his conception of “collective representations” 
and spelled it out in his analysis of religion in The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1912). 
He made it quite clear, as Freud did not, that sys- 
tems of representations no longer just a Car- 
tesian mode of expression—were basically sym- 
bolic. In so doing, he took a most important step 
toward conceiving of the content of culture as con- 
sisting of codified symbolic systems and toward a 
general understanding of their articulation both 
with social systems and personalities. 

Durkheim and Marx. Although this late devel- 
opment of Durkheim’s work brought him into di- 
Tect contact with the idealistic movement, he was 
no more an idealist than Marx. It is interesting to 
compare them in this connection. Marx represents, 
of course, a particularly notable reaction against 
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the Hegelian extreme, and indeed his conception 
of social systems is closer to Durkheim's than has 
generally been believed. It can, however, be said 
that Marx was particularly ambiguous about the 


status of the normative components of social order. 


This ambiguity resulted from his scheme's being 
incompletely differentiated in two main respects. 
First, the ideological—evaluative aspect was not 
clearly differentiated from the scientific aspect. 
For instance, with reference to “capitalism,” the 
moral condemnation of its normative structure 
tended to underrate its empirical importance in an 
analytical sense, suggesting that it merely cloaked 
exploitative interests. Second, Marxian thought 
shared with Hegelian and other postidealistic theo- 
ries a commitment to historicism. This position 
denied the possibility, for the sociocultural field, 
of generalized analytical theory. Marxian theory is 
a theory of the development of a succession of 
dynamically linked particular socioeconomic sys- 
tems, not an analytical theory of society in general. 
Marx does not use Ricardian economic theory as 
economic theory in the general sense but as the 
theory of capitalist process within one historical 
economic system. 

Durkheim was not caught in these difficulties. 
He assumed, as a good Cartesian, that if social 
facts were facts, the general methodology of sci- 
ence, including general analytical theory, applied 
to them. And dealing with the problem of the 
“ideal” factors from a rather pre-Hegelian, Kantian 
viewpoint, he did not worry about the alleged 
dilemma of whether ideal or material factors de- 
termined human action “in the last analysis.” 

Max Weber and the individual actor. If Durk- 
heim avoided the ideal—material dilemma, Max 
Weber, starting from reference points within the 
German idealistic tradition, worked his way out of 
it, in a manner converging directly with Durk- 
heim’s position. His crucial reference was the 
“motives of individuals”; only through understand- 
ing (Verstehen) of the meanings of motives of 
actual and typical individuals could the motives be 
used to explain empirical courses of action—in 
relation, of course, to the conditions of the action 
situation. These motives of individuals were by no 
means the same as the wants of the utilitarians, 
precisely because, instead of being taken as given, 
their structure was a matter of major interest. 
Indeed, cultural meaning systems constituted a 
primary focus of Weber's interest, as developed 
most clearly in his studies in the sociology of 
religion. 

At the same time, Weber's position is by no 
means a Hegelian idealism or a post-Hegelian 
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“gestaltism™ in the manner of Dilthey. In these lat- 
ter cases the principal relation of a meaning com- 
plex (Sinnzusammenhang) to material reality is 
simply that of “unfolding.” Weber, however, made 
the crucial contribution of breaking down the rigid 
alternative of using either ideal or material systems 
as empirically closed, in that he developed a way 
of analyzing the complex interdependences be- 
tween them. This is how Weber could become 
eminent both as a “sociologist of culture,” e.g., of 
religion, and as a sociologist of economic and po- 
litical phenomena (particularly the latter), with 
his analysis of the social significance of law pro- 
viding the most important link between them (cf. 
Parsons 1965). Thus, he managed to emphasize 
the complete reality of the “material” interests of 
persons and groups, while avoiding the faulty as- 
sumption of the Marxian model that these interests 
constitute a closed system which can be broken 
through only by a total revolutionary transforma- 
tion. In regard to the individual actor, Weber, 
rather than having to arrive at a conception of 
internalization—as did the utilitarians, as well 
as Freud and Durkheim—quite naturally took it for 
granted, on the basis of his general theoretical 
position. 

This orientation can be detailed only through the 
systematic analysis of interaction. Unit-by-unit 
social systems must be analyzed as engaged in de- 
tailed interchanges with each other, interchanges 
which constitute performances or sanctions accord- 
ing to which unit, the “sender” or the “receiver,” is 
the point of reference. Weber, more than any other 
figure emerging predominantly from the idealistic 
tradition, laid the groundwork and demonstrated 
the use of the more generalized schema toward 
which the movements of thought we are consider- 
ing had been evolving. The relations of the author- 
ity of office to the use of power and of property to 
markets and exchange were primary focuses of 
the vast range of his empirical studies. Power and 
economic resources, of course, constitute particu- 
larly salient sanctions and resources in the more- 
differentiated interaction systems, and Weber's 
work may serve us as a kind of charter for analyz- 
ing them in social-system rather than purely eco- 
nomic or political terms. 

A paradigm of social interaction. The broad 
outline of the present conceptions of interaction 
has emerged from the above movements. Its focus 
is a social system generated by and composed of 
the interaction of units which are “behaving organ- 
isms,” personalities, or various levels of collectivity. 
Acting units, however, are always involved in cul- 
tural systems, which express, symbolize, order, and 


control human orientations through patterned 
meaning systems consisting of both codes of mean- 
ing and specific combinations of symbols in par- 
ticular contexts. At a minimum, an interaction 
system in this sense involves four analytically dis- 
tinguishable aspects or components; (1) a set of 
“units” which interact with each other; (2) a set 
of rules or other “code” factors, the terms of which 
structure both the orientations of the units and the 
interaction itself; (3) an ordered or patterned sys- 
tem or process of the interaction itself; and (4) an 
environment in which the system operates and with 
which systematic interchanges take place. It can 
be seen that the various intellectual movements 
reviewed contributed one or another special empha- 
sis or combination of components to this paradigm 
but that only at a late stage did anything like the 
complete paradigm emerge. 

Pragmatism and the nature of the self. Before 
a fuller exposition of the paradigm is attempted, 
two further movements, which contributed less to 
its main outlines than those already reviewed but 
which have nevertheless been very influential, 
should receive brief attention. The first of these 
is primarily American and may be considered an 
aspect of the pragmatist movement. In a sense, 
James and Peirce cut through the structured ri- 
gidity of the European thought of their time to 
bring the whole self-object system into a new flux. 
Particularly in view of the “scientistic” trends in 
American thought, pragmatism raised questions 
about the self which were particularly important. 
James introduced a distinctively un-Cartesian plu- 
ralism into the concept: besides the J, which 
thought, there were an I, a me, and various other 
possible selves. 

Symbolic interaction—Cooley and Mead. One 
branch of the pragmatist movement made a special 
contribution to social interaction theory, namely, 
that associated with Charles Horton Cooley and 
George Herbert Mead, which eventuated in 2 
special kind of social psychology. It was Cooley who 
first took seriously the truly indeterminate char- 
acter of the self as a structure independent of 
others. This led to the idea that the self developed 
in the process of interaction with others. As Mead 
said, to Cooley the “other” belonged in the same 
field as the self and was just as immediately given 
(Mead 1930). 

Cooley, however, despite some arresting insights 
about the “looking-glass” features of the self, ad- 
hered to a semi-idealistic, subjectivist concept of 
“mind” which, though no longer individualistic in 
the Cartesian or the utilitarian sense, achieved only 
a truncated conception of interaction systems. 


Mead, however, took the essential step of treating 
the individual as being both subject and object at 
the same time and in the same interpersonal sys- 
tem. Furthermore, he was far clearer than Cooley 
in showing that the personality of the individual 
emerges from the process we now call socialization 
precisely through the interplay between these sub- 
jective and objective aspects. This is not (as the 
idealists would have it) a process of the “unfolding” 
of the mind, individual or collective, but vitally 
includes the internalization of objects. 

Mead also contributed a most important concep- 
tion in his idea of the generalized other. Through 
symbolic interaction the individual learns to use 
and develop generalized codes that can interrelate 
a conception of the particular other with general- 
ned categories and collectivities. This is the foun- 
dation, in the process of socialization, of the in- 
ternalization of cultural, as well as social, systems, 
which in turn can come to be differentiated from 
each other. Mead took much longer steps than 
Cooley toward opening sociology and social psy- 
chology to the substitution of more technical re- 
search procedures for reliance on interpretative 
insight alone. 

This was social psychology, in that it demon- 
strated and analyzed the intimacy of the relation 
between personality and social system by showing 
(in a way related to but different from Freud's) 
that the personality cannot be understood inde- 
pendently of its articulation, including its genetic 
involvement, with social interaction, Moreover, 
Particularly in Mead, who was a kind of symbolic 
behaviorist, there was an even fuller awareness 
than in Freud of the evolutionary continuity of 
Phenomena between the human levels of action 
and those of organic life more generally. Mead 
also surpassed Freud in beginning the exploration 
of truly symbolic processes and in building a 
bridge between behavior theory and linguistics. 

ere was certainly impressive convergence be- 
tween this version of “symbolic-interaction” theory 
and the ideas of both Freud and Durkheim on the 
internalization of social objects. 

The existentialist tradition. German, or, more 

Y, continental European, thought has for a 
Considerable period involved a strand of thinking 
Which has recently gained prominence in analyz- 
ing interaction in a manner playing into a basic, 
if still relatively unclear, synthesis with the Ameri- 
can tradition of social psychology. Perhaps it is 
most conveniently traced back to the Kantian 
Phase in the development of idealism. Kants 
n of “practical reason” was specifically un- 

tructured, in any sense comparable to that of 
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either the phenomenal or the physical world. It 
was the world of will, individuality, and what may 
be considered socially unorganized meanings. It 
is perhaps particularly important here that this 
tradition experienced great difficulty in making 
the crucial discrimination between the biological— 
environmental and the cultural-cosmological ref- 
erence poles of action systems. It has tended to 
merge the two in speaking of the “deeper” human 
needs of motivations. 

In the early phase, perhaps Schelling was the 
interpreter of the Kantian tradition who veered 
furthest in this direction. Later, various more or 
less definitely “existentialist” orientations, but par- 
ticularly those of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, seem 
to be most prominent. A rough continuum among 
three distinct emphases evidently characterizes the 
more modern and more sociologically oriented 


ase. 

Weber is at one end, self-consciously analyzing 
the interdependence of “intended meanings” and 
situation, interaction and sanctions, and being less 
concerned with the “fate” of subjective fantasies 
and hopes themselves than with the nature of the 
interaction systems generated by the complex 
modes of their implementation (and the failure 
thereof). 

Perhaps Georg Simmel, who has had a very im- 
portant impact on American social science, can be 
placed in the middle. Simmel attempted to confine 
“phenomenal” determinacy to the “forms” of inter- 
action, and he devoted his immense intuitive tal- 
ents to the interpretative understanding of the 
meanings individual actors and types of action in- 
jected into interaction, thereby creating, in a broad 
and rather loose sense, the determinate framework 
of such interaction. Significantly, Simmel’s influ- 
ence came into American social science via the 
University of Chicago, which was also the home of 
Mead. Simmel's “forms of social relationship” were 
not explanatory categories so much as a frame of 
reference for interpretive essays (see Naegele 
1958). 

7: third movement, that furthest from Weber, 
is grounded philosophically in the phenomeno- 
logical tradition of Husserl and, in part, Heidegger 
and has affiliations with existentialism. Less im- 
mediately, it is also certainly linked with the post- 
Hegelian historicism that was Weber's major criti- 
cal foil. It focuses primarily on the most intimate 
experiences and feelings of the individual and from 
that vantage point mounts a relativizing criticism 
upon the more conventionalized and supposedly 
“superficial” structures of social life. At least cer- 
tain elements in the movement stress individualism 
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to the borders of a philosophical anarchy, running 
Strongly counter to traditional sociological empha- 
ses on the grounding of basic order in social life. 

Perhaps the most prominent writer in American 
sociology today strongly influenced by both a 
Meadian symbolic interactionism and a phenome- 
nological viewpoint is Erving Goffman. Goffman’s 
most distinctive line of thought is a stress on the 
discrepancies between the self-image which the 
actor presents to others in the interactive process 
and his underlying private attitudes and preoccu- 
pations (Goffman 1956). 

Empirical approaches. Since World War 1 
there has been an important movement in the 
United States in favor of the empirical study of 
interaction, especially in small-group research. 
Three aspects of this may be mentioned. The so- 
called group dynamics tradition was founded by 
the social psychologist Kurt Lewin (1939-1947; 
Lewin et al, 1944; Benne et al. 1950). It has been 
relatively eclectic, with an emphasis on the mallea- 
bility of human goals through interaction. This 
environmentalism has been associated with a 
strong “action” orientation, i.e., toward changing 
behavior in desired directions through group par- 
ticipation experience. 

The second movement has been the experi- 
mental and laboratory study of interaction in small 
groups by Bales and his associates (cf. Bales 1950). 
This group has concentrated on technical observa- 
tional and analytical methods and theoretically has 
strongly emphasized the concept of social system 
at this level, as well as that of larger systems; in 
this respect it may be said to be in the theory-of- 
action tradition. 

The third type of work is that of Homans, which 
took its departure from the study of informal or- 
ganization in industry by Elton Mayo and his 
associates (cf. Homans 1950). In his latest work, 
Homans (1961) has, broadly in what above has 
been called a utilitarian framework, attempted to 
derive the main features of what he terms “ele- 
mentary social behavior” from experimental psy- 
chology of Skinner's type and from certain postu- 
lates of the theory of economic exchange. 


Interaction and the social system 


The remainder of this article will attempt a sys- 
tematic outline of both the components of an inter- 
action system and some major aspects of the 
interaction process itself. I shall try to show that 
the principal emphases of the historical theories 
outlined above figure somewhere in a more gen- 
eralized and theoretically comprehensive scheme. 
This more comprehensive scheme is a “theory of 


action,” in the sense long used by the author and 
also, in substance, by very many others, although 
their terminology may differ. 

The concept of interaction is the first-order step 
beyond the action concept itself toward formulating 
the concept of social system. In speaking of action, 
we assume meaningful motivations and goal di- 
rectedness. Motives, goals, and the like are ex- 
pressed in, and hence must be interpreted as 
embodying, cultural-level symbolic form. There are 
infrastructures of all action systems which are not 
symbolically structured, but there is no system of 
action, in the present sense, which does not involve 
cultural symbolization—pre-eminently, of course, 
through language. 

The concept of a dyadic interaction is conveni- 
ent for clarifying certain fundamentals of inter- 
action phenomena generally. But since it is a limit- 
ing case, general inferences from it should be made 
with care. This is true in the same sense that, 
although the unicellular organism is convenient 
for studying certain fundamentals of all organic 
life, alone it can scarcely provide adequate evi- 
dence for a theory of organic evolution. 

The crucial reference points for analyzing inter- 
action are two: (1) that each actor is both acting 
agent and object of orientation both to himself and 
to the others; and (2) that, as acting agent, he 
orients to himself and to others and, as object, has 
meaning to himself and to others, in all of the 
primary modes or aspects. The actor is knower and 
object of cognition, utilizer of instrumental means 
and himself a means, emotionally attached to 
others and an object of attachment, evaluator and 
object of evalution, interpreter of symbols and 
himself a symbol. 

From these premises derives the fundamental 
Proposition of the double contingency of inter- 
action. Not only, as for isolated behaving units, 
animal or human, is a goal outcome contingent on 
successful cognition and manipulation of environ- 
mental objects by the actors, but since the most 
important objects involved in interaction act too, 
it is also contingent on their action or intervention 
in the course of events. The theory of games is per- 
haps the most sophisticated analysis of the impli- 
cations of such double contingency. Of course, the 
contingency factor multiplies with each addition 
to the number of interacting units (for my own 
earlier formulations, see Parsons & Shils 1951). 

Double contingency and more- complex contin- 
gencies have a crucial set of consequences. On the 
one hand, as analyzed pre-eminently by Hobbes, 
in an interaction system the possibilities of insta- 
bility far exceed those to which isolated actors are 


exposed in relation to environments containing 
only nonactors, e.g., physical objects, as the sig- 
nificant objects. On the other hand, if the auton- 
omy possessed by each acting unit relative to its 
environment is integrated with that of the others 
with which it interacts, the interaction system as 
a whole can gain vastly in autonomy, or freedom 
of action. Moreover, under certain conditions this 
enhanced autonomy of the system can be shared 
by the units within the system. In this situation a 
unit within the “organized” interaction system has 
greater freedom to act autonomously than does a 
unit which has the same capacities but which is 
isolated in relation to its physical environment, in 
the manner of Robinson Crusoe. This is the analyt- 
ical basis of the “institutionalized individualism” 
which Durkheim so clearly demonstrated to be a 
product of the division of labor, in his sense. 
Conditions of integration. The most important 
single condition of the integration of an interaction 
system is a shared basis of normative order. Because 
it must operate to control the disruptive potentiali- 
ties (for the system of reference) of the autonomy 
of units, as well as to guide autonomous action 
into channels which, through mutual reinforce- 
ment, enhance the potential for autonomy of both 
the system as a whole and its member units, such 
a basis of order must be normative. It must guide 
action by establishing some distinctions between 
desirable and undesirable lines of action which can 
Serve to stabilize interaction in these fundamental 
Senses, Whether the stabilized system is “static” or 
dynamically changing” in one or more of many 
Senses is another issue. The theory of games can 
be said to have proved that a complex interaction 
System with no rules, but in which each unit is 
Supposed only to be “rationally pursuing its self- 
interest,” cannot be stable in the above sense. This 
is a critical point for understanding the place of 
Tationality” in social behavior. 
The concept of a shared basis of normative 
order is basically the same as that of a common 
culture or a “symbolic system.” The prototype of 
Such an order is language. A language involves a 
Code, consisting of the generalized norms which 
define “correct” speech or writing, as the basis for 
using symbols to formulate and transmit messages. 
ee there is considerable minor deviation, the 
et is that all speakers of a language 
. a oe of the 3 
stood, will—on penalty of not being under: 
Language, to be sure, is not a primary norma- 
Ea constituent of social systems in the sense true 
e law in complex systems, but it is a primary 
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normative constituent of distinct cultural systems. 
However, the point I wish to make here is that all 
culture is a matter of normative control, or the 
“guidance” of action. This is one sense in which 
the dyad is clearly a limiting case of interaction. 
However isolated a dyad may be in other respects, 
it can never generate the ramified common cul- 
ture which makes meaningful and stable inter- 
action possible. A dyad always presupposes a cul- 
ture shared in a wider system. Furthermore, such 
a culture is always the product of a “historical” 
process long transcending the duration of a par- 
ticular dyadic relationship. 

As Durkheim made clear, for actors in inter- 
action this common normative culture has a double 
significance. On the one hand, for each actor it 
constitutes a primary part of the situation or en- 
vironment of his action. Its existence and the ways 
in which it guides the actions of system members 
are social facts of which the actor must take 
account. These facts include the probabilities of 
the imposition of sanctions contingent on action 
relative to the norms: rewards for conformity and 
negative sanctions for nonconformity. On the other 
hand, the normative culture becomes, in the para- 
digmatic cases, internalized in the personalities of 
individual actors—and institutionalized in collec- 
tivities—and thereby comes to control action, in 
part, by moral authority. To this extent conformity 
is voluntary, and hence internal sanctions come 
into play. 

The phenomenon that cultural norms are inter- 
nalized to personalities and institutionalized in col- 
lectivities is a case of the interpenetration of 
subsystems of action, in this case social system, 
cultural system, and personality. Since these sub- 
systems are defined analytically, not concretely, it is 
understandable that the concrete boundary of any 
one subsystem may include within it spheres or 
zones which require an especially intimate inte- 
gration with part of one or more other subsystems. 
Here the critical proposition is that institutional- 
ized normative culture is an essential part of all 
stable systems of social interaction. Therefore, the 
social system and the culture must be integrated in 
specific ways in the area of their interpenetration. 

The dyadic paradigm of interaction also consti- 
tutes a special limiting case in regard to the way 
in which an interaction system constitutes a col- 
lectivity. This point deserves special emphasis. 
Treatment of the dyad as the typical rather than 
the limiting case tends to perpetuate the utilitarian 
view of interaction and to underplay both solidarity 
and the role of normative culture in favor of the 
“wants” of individuals—or any other version of in- 
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dividual “interests.” Any given dyadic relation, as 
well as any given “individual,” should be seen in 
the context of a wider social system interpenetrat- 
ing with a broader, shared culture. 

Role pluralism and personality. Relative stabil- 
ity of a significant level of integration over time 
implies both a common normative culture and 
rather definite criteria of membership status. Mem- 
bers share with each other a level of solidarity not 
applying, in the relevant collectivity reference, to 
the relations between members and nonmembers. 
Solidarity involves some special quality and level 
of presumptive mutual trust and loyalty to the col- 
lective interest, on occasion involving the sacrifice 
of unit interests. In principle a collectivity is capa- 
ble of “action in concert,” in the sense of taking 
collective action toward goals defined in social 
Process as those of the collectivity and resisting 
centrifugal forces which might reduce the collec- 
tive involvements of member actors to pure self- 
interest. Indeed, the possibility of such action pro- 
vides the primary basis for the boundaries between 
a social system and its environment, consisting of 
other social systems or other types of systems. 

Dyadic interaction systems may constitute col- 
lectivities and be solidary in significant degree, but 
they are always subsystems of more-extensive social 
Systems. One reason for this is the necessity of a 
common culture; thus, for example, the interaction 
possible without a common language is very lim- 
ited indeed. A second reason involves the relation 
of the interaction system to the personalities of its 
members. A dyad, as a matter of empirical fact, 
never constitutes an independent society; a mem- 
ber of a dyad never interacts only with the particu- 
lar role partner of that dyad. Hence, his whole per- 
sonality, so far as it is engaged in social interaction, 
is never engaged only in a single dyadic inter- 
action. Thus, although marriage is a particularly 
important dyadic relation, it is typical in all known 
societies that married couples have children and 
that the role of spouse is differentiated from that 
of parent; moreover, the nuclear family always con- 
stitutes a more inclusive collectivity in which each 
member plays plural roles. 

The phenomenon of role pluralism is a central 
feature of all human societies, and this is more 
important the more highly differentiated the soci- 
ety. Therefore, the interactive spheres of different 
individuals, although overlapping and interpene- 
trating, are not identical. Any given individual par- 
ticipates in a considerable number of specific inter- 
action systems, the more important and enduring 
of which are the stable collectivities in which he 


is a member. Thus, the unit of collectivity member- 
ship is not the individual in general but the person 
in role. 

Two consequences follow from this. First, par- 
allel to the interpenetration between social and 
cultural systems noted above, there must be inter- 
penetration between social systems and person- 
alities. Concretely, just as normative culture is 
internalized in personalities as well as institution- 
alized, there must be institutionalized expectations 
about the particular role in the particular collectivity 
which are also internalized in the personalities of 
incumbents. Typically, of course, internalized ex- 
pectations of reciprocity shade in varying degrees 
into alienation and propensities for deviance 

Second, however, the specifications of normative 
culture to the different collectivities in which the 
individual participates and the expectations about 
behavior in the individual's various roles must be 
integrated with each other at the level of the per- 
sonality. One-to-one matching between the specific 
structures of particular personalities and the behav- 
ioral requirements of socially organized roles is 
precluded by, together, the pluralistic differentia- 
tion of subcollectivities in the social system and 
the plural role participations of individual persons. 
The sociological reason for this, which combines 
with genetic, psychological, and other kinds of 
reasons, is that no two persons have the same com- 
bination of role involvements—a circumstance 
greatly accentuated in societies where a substantial 
proportion of role involvements are nonascriptive 
and. hence, role involvements are entered as a 
matter of, in some sense, voluntary choice. (Posit- 
ing such a correspondence between the bases of 
Social system and of personality integration has 
been a major fallacy in many theories of “culture 
and personality” and “national character.”) 

Here we encounter again Durkheim's analysis of 
the double relations between actor and normative 
culture. From the perspective of the social system 
the personalities of its participating members are 
at the same time, in different respects, both part 
of the social system, through interpenetration, and 
part of its environment. The zone of interpenetra- 
tion is that of the expectations about role perform- 
ance, since they are both institutionalized in the 
Social system and internalized in individual per- 
sonalities. Here it is Particularly important that 
where the roles of role partners are differentiated, 
expectations are, not for identical, but for different 
yet complementary, performances. For instance. 
husband and wife, in their differentiated roles in 
the family, are generally expected to act, not alike, 


but differently, each having a distinct proper sex 
t The differences between roles, as well as their 
on solidarity, are legitimized by the values 
between them. 

and environment. The personality of 
“the individual, as an analytically defined action 
system, is one major parameter, linked to the liv- 


“ing organism, the two being, in our terminology, 
d to each other. They must nevertheless be 


distinguished analytically because the structure 

‘and mechanisms of the organism are physical, 

‘while those of the personality are psychocultural 

d learned. As with the personality and social 

system, there can be no one-to-one correspondence 

between the properties of an organism and the 
personality's internalized content of normative cul- 

e and social role expectations. In certain con- 

‘texts, this is very well known; thus, no expert 

nds that, in any but a “programmed” sense, 

here is specific anatomical or physiological struc- 

“ture distinguishing the speakers of a given lan- 

guage from those of another. 

The organism is the link between action systems 

eats the physical world. All concrete action is, in 
‘one aspect, the “behavior of organisms,” but only 

aspect. Thus, all linguistic communication 

Mes the speech organs, the auditory apparatus, 

and the brain (or alternative mechanisms, as in 

‘the case of writing and reading). Since organisms 

e always located in particular places at given 

times, all social systems have their ecological as- 

peet, ie, there is location, movement, and distribu- 
tion of organisms and activities in space. Clearly, 

d individual's own body and the bodies of others 

65 are crucial objects of orientation to him in a wide 
Variety of ways. 

Is seems to follow that the organism should be 
included in the physical environment of action sys- 
tems, and hence of social systems. In the light of 
dur traditions of thought, the physical environment 
is clearly the least problematic of the environments 
of interaction systems. However, the old difficulties 

Wer the Pe in which the individual as a whole 
F g his organic aspects) should be included 
8 ten Concept of social system can be resolved with 

E e same logic that has been used in relating social 

L — to the cultural and psychological systems 
ok action. 


First, there is a category of objects which are 
dz physical, whether they be “natural” objects or 
artifacts. These cannot and do not interact in 
mman social systems, animals being a marginal 
om In this sense, human organisms not only are 
ysical but also interpenetrate with the other 
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action systems. They are environmental objects 
and also, through interpenetration, parts of the 
action (and interaction) system. 

This dual relation to interaction, however, does 
not apply equally to all aspects of the human or- 
ganism. The concept “behavioral organism” desig- 
nates the components of the organism for which 
interpenetration with personality, social system, 
and culture is most important. Some (for instance, 
H. A. Murray) have used the concept “vegetative 
organism” to designate aspects, such as most of the 
metabolic processes and mechanisms, that are 
minimally involved in action. One should not, how- 
ever, assume that the line is empirically fixed; 
action phenomena may shift (through stress or 
psychotherapy, for instance) to involve rather 
directly organic processes that ordinarily are in- 
sulated from them. 

Certainly, the involvement of the organism in 
interaction comprises all the modes of orientation 
and modalities of objects. The organism is perhaps 
particularly important as an instrumentality, but 
Freud's concept of primary narcissism rightly con- 
siders the child’s love of his own body an authentic 
case of love. Similarly, there is an organic aspect 
interpenetrating with the nonorganic aspects in 
every subsystem of the orientation of actors. There 
has been considerable research, for example, on 
the organic “bases” of the emotions, starting with 
the well-known work of Cannon (1915). 


Interaction as process 

We may conclude with a brief outline of inter- 
action as process. First, we presume that whatever 
the intermediate stages in the course of evolution 
from simple animal behavior to human social inter- 
action, the latter is couched primarily at symbolic- 
cultural levels, although it certainly has various 
“subcultural” underpinnings. The action process, 
then, can be analyzed into two phases: what hap- 
pens within the acting unit (e.g., a person in role 
or a collectivity) and what happens between such 
units. It seems to be generally acceptable terminol- 
ogy to refer to the former process as “decision” and 
to the latter as “communication.” 

In decision processes, information communi- 
cated to the deciding unit (this is the interaction 
case, but environmental information may also be 
relevant) is “processed” in the light of the “dis- 
positions,” goals, sentiments, etc., of the unit. An 
act is then performed, which typically consists of 
a communication to other units in the system. 
Whether the communication is verbal or not is an 
open question, as it may consist, for example, in 
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a gesture of the sort Mead analyzed so clearly. This 
communication then becomes an input to the re- 
ceiving units, including the promulgator, who may 
be, in terms of a stock phrase for this type of situ- 
ation, “appalled by what he just said.” 

Every output of communication involves cross- 
ing a boundary, as does its receipt as input. Its 
meaning must be interpreted and introduced into 
a combinatorial process, along with other inputs 
and with aspects of the internal structures and 
processes of the unit, whether a personality or a 
collectivity. This interpretive and combinatorial 
process constitutes “decision,” from which emerges 
new communicative output. 

The output must also undergo a process that in- 
volves an indefinite number of stages before the 
communication reaches the target unit, units, or 
categories of units. In a variety of ways this process 
involves media of communication, which expose 
the communication to a variety of influences, such 
as modifications or distortions or maintenance of 
its “message” by special measures. Such influences 
are, of course, the outcome of decisions made by 
units through which the communication passes. 

Generalized media of interaction. Of the many 
aspects of the communication process in interac- 
tion, one may be singled out for special comment, 
namely, the role of generalized media. I have al- 
ready mentioned language a number of times as 
the prototypical medium. At the cultural level it is 
clearly the fundamental matrix of the whole sys- 
tem of media. Large-scale social systems, however, 
contain more specialized media (if you will, spe- 
cialized languages“), such as money, power, and 
influence (see Parsons 1963a; 1963b). Such media, 
like language, control behavior in the processes of 
interaction. They do so, however, by symbolic 
means, i.e., by presenting the actor, not with an 
intrinsically important object, such as a food ob- 
ject, but with a symbolic “representation” of such 
an object. Symbols can arouse the expectation that 
a meal will be served; hence they prepare the com- 

munication’s recipient for the experience of food- 
gratification and, within important limits, even 
substitute for the experience. The working of money 
in this regard is the best-understood example of a 
social system medium. It has, as the classical econ- 
omists put it, no “value in use,” but only “value in 
exchange.” Possession of money symbolically con- 
cretizes expectations of access to gratifying objects 
of utility, but money is not itself such an object. 

There are various other such media in human 
interaction. Freud's “erotic pleasure” certainly con- 
stitutes one, as do the phenomena referred to by 
such terms as “affect” and “social acceptance,” and 


what W. I. Thomas called the “wishes” for response 
and recognition. The demonstration that such 
media are deeply needed by persons at a psycho- 
logical level is excellent evidence of the phenomena 
of internalization discussed above and, more gen- 
erally, of interpenetration. 

TALCOTT Parsons 


[Directly related are the entries Groups, article on 
THE STUDY OF GROUPS; INTEGRATION; Norms; Sys- 
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II 
SYMBOLIC INTERACTION 


The term “symbolic interaction” refers to the 
Process by which individuals relate to their own 
minds or the minds of others; the process, that is, 
n individuals take account of their own or 
ide seed motives, needs, desires, means and 
been es. and the like. This process was 
Bien E ed symbolic interaction by Blumer (1937). 

1ong sociologists it is often called social inter- 
action. 

e Sate distinctive problems of modern social 
aa concern symbolic interaction—its rise, 
Rie mo 8 aracteristics, persistence, or dissolution. 
one re distinctive problems of modern sociology 

ern the occurrence, maintenance, or dissolu- 
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tion of special forms of symbolic interaction. 
Crowds, communities, friendships, economies, con- 
certs, and cotillions are instances of such forms, 

In the definition of “symbolic interaction,” the 
word “mind” is employed in the sense first clarified 
by C. S. Peirce, William James, John Dewey, and 
G. H. Mead (Morris 1932). It denotes instrumental 
activities that animals direct toward their environ- 
ments. These instrumental activities, sometimes re- 
ferred to as action or as psychological activities, 
relate the organism's requirements to the conditions 
and resources in the environment that are relevant 
for meeting those requirements. What usually are 
considered to be the units or aspects of purely psy- 
chological events—for example, attitudes, beliefs, 
motivation, perception, thought, or choice—are here 
interpreted as ingredients or aspects of instrumen- 
tal activity. In his capacity as a minded organism, 
the individual is called an “actor.” Groups or other 
collectivities can also be conceived of as actors, to 
the extent that they make decisions and relate to 
their own instrumental processes and to those of 
other collectivities. 

One additional property distinguishes mind from 
other organic functions, such as respiration, inges- 
tion, or excretion, that mediate between an animal 
and its outer environment. An activity is instru- 
mental only if the probability of its appearance is 
affected by the relevance to the organism’s needs 
of that activity’s prior occurrence in similar situa- 
tions. The term “learning” refers to changes in such 
probabilities. Situations are similar when they re- 
semble one another in the requirements made by 
the organism and in the conditions afforded by the 
environment for meeting those requirements. 

When individuals take account of one another's 
minds, they observe, and adapt to, the existence 
of these instrumental processes as such. This 
means that they take into account something of the 
specifically instrumental character of one another's 
behavior. It would be possible to perceive simply 
the physical patterns embodied in another man’s 
grimace or stride, but some perception of the place 
of those patterns in an instrumental process is in- 
volved in judging the grimace to be friendly or the 
stride to be hurried or determined. 

The conception of symbolic interaction does not 
require that the individuals concerned reflect upon 
what they do. Mice and men learn to distinguish 
among the properties of their environment—among 
colors, sounds, and distances—and in this sense 
they are conscious, or aware, of those properties. 
They may not, however, be aware of their aware- 
ness; they may not know what they know. Sim- 
ilarly, it is conceivable, and probably common, for 
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a man to be aware of his own mind or the minds of 
others without the existence of this knowledge 
becoming the object of his attention. Indeed, an in- 
dividual often cannot say just why he has the im- 
pressions of others that he has or reaches the con- 
clusions he does. It is proper to say that men aware 
of their own minds are “self-conscious,” but some 
other term, perhaps “reflective self-consciousness,” 
is needed to Indicate the further step of knowing 
that one is self-conscious. That further step, or the 
even more complex stage of knowing that one 
knows what one knows, is a possible but not neces- 
sary development of symbolic interaction. 

Emergence of the concept. Symbolic interac- 

tion was first put forward as a distinct and impor- 
tant type of relationship in order to interpret some 
of men's oldest observations. Since ancient times 
it has been thought that men’s behavior and ex- 
perience differ from that of other animals, whether 
in degree or in kind. Specifically, men are often 
capable of rational activity—of identifying objec- 
tives in the environment and locating means by 
which those objectives may be attained. In the 
course of rational activity, men typically exercise 
control over their own behavior, exhibit reflective 
self-consciousness, and display an orientation to 
the past and future, as well as to the present. They 
experience themselves as deciding to act as they 
do. They employ some manner of signs or symbols, 
and they apply some normative standards in guid- 
ing their own behavior or that of others. They re- 
late to the world in terms of its significance for 
their developing activities. In addition, sequences 
of human behavior are sometimes directed toward 
objectives which can be attained only in the far- 
distant future. On occasion, as in efforts toward 
achieving moral perfection, the objective may be 
conceived of as unobtainable yet men may feel 
obligated to approximate its attainment as best they 
can. Taken together, these several abilities espe- 
cially conspicuous in man are said to constitute his 
“human nature.” 

A major step in explaining human nature was 
taken in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when several British philosophers, and especially 
John Locke and David Hume, proposed that it con- 
sisted, not of innate abilities, but of skills acquired 
in the course of men’s interacting with their fellows. 
Speculations about the exact process by which hu- 
man nature emerged in interaction continued in 
Europe and the United States throughout the nine- 
teenth century (Hughes 1958). It was, however, 
not until the two decades after World War 1 that 
a sociologist, Charles H. Cooley (1909), and a 
philosopher, George Herbert Mead (1934), pro- 
vided a detailed and explicit account of the origins 


of human nature as aspects of the rise of symbolic 
interaction. 

Mead and other writers who shared his outlook 
paid particular attention to views of behavior or of 
organized social life that precluded an interpreta- 
tion of human nature's origin in symbolic interac- 
tion. In Mead’s time instinctivism and behaviorism 
were the most conspicuous views of behavior that 
were obviously incompatible with Mead's position. 
Instinctivism rooted human nature in biological 
inheritance. The behaviorism of Mead's day sought, 
in physicalistic descriptions of the environment, 
properties which could be thought to determine 
conduct, quite apart from the relevance of those 
properties for the individual's particular needs or 
his present lines of behavior. Mass, velocity, and 
extent are instances of these properties. These be- 
havioristic accounts often accorded full ontological 
Status only to such properties, Believing that be- 
haviorism was inadequate to explain the rise of 
human nature, Mead and other writers sought to 
endow symbolic interaction with equal ontological 
status. 

Writers who shared Mead's position also objected 
to certain conceptions of organized social life, par- 
ticularly the cultural determinism prevalent in the 
literature of their time. This determinism conceived 
of men as so completely immured within society, 
so thoroughly shaped as mere parts of society, that 
the role of novelty, fluidity, and change in social 
relations was completely obscured. By contrast, 
interpretations of social life as symbolic interaction 
conceived of actors as constantly establishing and 
re-establishing their mutual relations, modifying or 
abandoning them as the occasion demanded. Thus, 
social life was viewed as a process by which actors 
collectively solved problems, the nature and per- 
sistence of their solutions varying with the prob- 
lems they defined. 


Varieties of interaction 


Symbolic or social interaction is conceived of as 
developing from prior relations that men have in 
their capacities as physical bodies, as organisms, 
and as actors. When people affect one another as 
physical bodies, we can speak of physical inter- 
action. Two men hurrying around a corner from 
opposite directions, colliding, and falling to the 
ground provide a case in point. When individuals 
affect one another in their capacity as living organ- 
isms, we speak of ecological or biological interac- 
tion. In this capacity each individual, by using 
resources relevant for sustaining life and by other- 
wise modifying those resources, affects the life of 
the others. When men acting as minded individ- 
uals, that is, as actors, behave toward their fellows 


25 they might toward any other objects in the en- 
vironment, we may speak of “behavioral” interac- 
tion. No requirement is then made that the actors 
take the minds of others into account. 

Current notions and explanations of symbolic 
interaction depend on the assumption that men 
influence each other as physical bodies and that 
they cluster together and affect each other because 
of their status as living organisms. Explanations 
of symbolic interaction rest even more explicitly 
on the pre-existence of behavioral interaction, that 
is, on assumptions like the following: that minds 
and accompanying gestures already exist for men 
to observe; that patterned dependencies among ac- 
tors exist ready to be discriminated; and that indi- 
viduals come to identify the existence and signifi- 
cance of each other’s minds in the course of efforts 
to increase the amount and dependability of re- 
sources available to them. In short, both empirical 
observations and current theories require our treat- 
ing behavioral interaction as a necessary condition 
for the rise and persistence of symbolic interaction. 

We find symbolic interaction not only emerging 
over the long course of human evolution but also 
appearing, and then either persisting or dissolving, 
in men's daily encounters, The principal occasions 
on which one may witness its ebb and flow are 
those when previously unrelated individuals estab- 
lish contacts with one another's minds or when 
existing patterns of symbolic interaction are sub- 
jected to strain. On such occasions appear events 
like those recorded in Table 1. The last three col- 
umns of Table 1 concern events which might be 
labeled symbolic interaction. The first column 
clearly refers to behavioral interaction. 

The classification in Table 1 reflects the incom- 
Pleteness and inaccuracy of our knowledge. Its cat- 
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egories are gross, recording little of the detailed 
understanding now available on each broad topic. 
However, the table does display key topics and 
suggests the essential unity among them. 

The columns in Table 1 represent types of inter- 
action presently known to occur, each having at 
least the characteristics that are minimal for be- 
havioral interaction. Reading from left to right, we 
find that each column adds some characteristic to 
that minimum. In column IV we reach elements 
of what we are calling symbolic or social interac- 
tion. These elements are fully present in column 
V. Column VI treats a subclass of symbolic inter- 
action. The type of relation represented in each 
column is assumed to be among the prerequisites 
for relations specified in columns further to the 
right. The reciprocal action described in any col- 
umn can regress to types of interaction further to 
the left. 

Row A in Table 1 records perceptions that indi- 
viduals have of others and themselves. These per- 
ceptions concern characteristics of individuals as 
sources of influence. Row Al and row A2 record 
coordinations required when actors relate to the 
conditions in row A. These coordinations involve 
some modification of each participant's behavior. 
There are no reasonably standardized labels for 
rows Al and A2 of the first three columns. This 
is so because the very nature of the processes is 
poorly understood and is the subject of controversy. 
Some investigators would be satisfied were “self- 
stimulation” inserted in row Al of column I and 
“interpersonal stimulation” in row A2 of the same 
column. Others would find this quite inappropriate. 
Concepts appropriate for columns II and III are 
even less certain. 

On the other hand, there is considerable agree- 


Table 1 — Some varieties of interaction 


Social Circulor 
stimulation reaction 
00 uo 
A. Each actor acts toward himself 
and others as loci of: 
1. Directed toward his own 
behavior, this action is: 
9. It results in some degree of: 
2. Directed toward oth 
behavior, this action is: 
a. It results in some degree of: 


stimuli cues 


B. Actors so engaged may yet have 
difficulties in coordinating their 
relations as: 
1. The difficulties may be resolved 

f they pay attention to and 
routinize their use of the wider 
context provided by: cues 


objects actors 


gestures 


Conversation Interpretive Symbolic 
of gestures interaction interaction Communication 
(HI) (IV) v) (VI) 
gestures signs selves identity 
insight 
self-control 
empathy 
social influence 
coparticipants 
coparticipants in a division coparticipants 
in several of labor (i. e., in several role 
types of act a role system) systems 
signs selves identity 
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ment regarding the concepts recorded for rows Al 
and A2 in column IV. Indeed, the same concepts 
are often employed to designate the contents of 
these rows in columns V and VI as well. Occasion- 
ally, more specific terms are used. Thus, “search 
for identity” might be inserted in row Al of col- 
umn VI. “role taking” in row Al of column V, and 
“role playing” in row A2 of that column. However, 
firmer empirical knowledge about the processes 
involved must precede agreement on appropriate 
concepts and labels. 

As row B indicates, difficulties may arise when 
actors try to coordinate their efforts. When that 
happens, actors have a greater chance of success 
if they know something of the conditions under 
which the behavior of their fellows occurs. Thus, 
they are likely to deal more effectively with one 
another as sources of stimuli if they are forewarned 
of those stimuli. Cues are stimuli which, an actor 
discovers, precede the appearance of other stimuli. 
Column by column, row B1 indicates progressively 
broader contexts of conditions, which, if perceived, 
make more dependable and effective an actor's 
dealings with conditions specified in row A. 

We now may notice that the figure's successive 
columns are linked, in that the broader context 
developed in row B1 of any column (e.g., an under- 
standing of cues in order to cope with related 
stimuli) becomes itself the focus of attention in the 
column immediately to the right. It is essential to 
offer a brief justification for saying that the condi- 
tions given in row BI are a context for and an aid 
to coping with those given in row A. 

The relation between cues and stimuli has al- 
ready been mentioned. What of that between 
gestures and cues? A gesture is an overt behavior 
that occurs in the early stages of a particular act. 
It can serve, therefore, as a cue to later stages. 
It differs from other cues in being relevant to in- 
strumental activity as the special kind of stimulus 
with which one seeks to cope. A sign is an overt 
behavior that occurs in the early stages of a class 
of acts. It can serve, therefore, as a cue to a mind, 
but it differs from other gestures by referring to 
qualities common to many acts instead of charac- 
teristics peculiar to any one of them. “Self” refers 
to signs representing classes of acts in which a 

given actor engages. These classes of acts are iden- 
tified as his. Each of an actor's selves provides a 
context for understanding and forecasting his more 
specific and immediate activities. “Actor’s identity” 
refers to signs representing the more persistent and 
general categories of action that he employs in all 
Situations. Knowledge of his identity enables a 
more adequate interpretation and forecasting of 
the selves he will exhibit in particular situations. 


Row B refers to events that are of great psycho- 
logical and sociological importance but that are 
not well understood. In columns I to V of that row 
are specified relationships between participants in 
some joint action. The establishment and main- 
tenance of each variety of joint action is a problem 
to participants. Our present information is too 
slight for any confident description of the problems 
appropriate to any single column. One can say 
with confidence only that the succession of prob- 
lems from left to right across Table 1 should in- 
volve participants in increasingly complex relations 
with one another. 

Social scientists still need to learn many things 
concerning each of these relationships. For exam- 
ple, little is known about the steps by which infants 
and young children come to identify each type of 
problem and to participate with others in its solu- 
tion. Moreover, we have still to identify the steps 
that socialized actors must take to maintain each 
type of relationship once it is established. We have 
yet to discover more than the rudiments of the 
“grammar” of cues, gestures, signs, selves, and 
identities. We know but little of the means by 
which actors make valid interpretations of those 
phenomena. We presently are unable to specify in 
any detail the potentialities and limitations for col- 
lective undertakings of each variety of interaction. 

Relations between types of interaction. Although 
detailed knowledge of the different types of inter- 
action has been slow to accumulate, many of the 
general processes by which one type of interaction 
changes into another have long been familiar to 
Social scientists. Four of these processes—elemen- 
tary collective behavior, socialization, institution- 
alization, and social control—can be at least partly 
described in terms of the relationships outlined in 
Table 1. Thus, elementary collective behavior is a 
change from the types of interaction in column V 
or VI to those in columns I to IV and back again. 
Socialization is a Process in which an actor is 
trained to engage in any or all types of symbolic 
interaction or communication. Similarly, institu- 
tionalization takes place to some degree in any 
situation in which actors jointly define some rela- 
tionships as legitimate and as necessary for their 
continued interaction. Finally, social control clearly 
involves change from one type of interaction to 
another, since it is a process in which actors en- 
courage others to engage in, or prevent others from 
engaging in, some relationship because it meets or 
violates an institutionalized standard. Three of 
these four processes probably occur in most move- 
ments between columns. Thus, there probably are 
rudiments of socialization and of institutionaliza- 
tion in any move across these columns from left to 


— 


nicht. Similarly there are at least some rudiments 
of social control being exercised in all shifts, 
whether to the right or left. Collective behavior dif- 
fers from the other three in referring to a sequence 
of changes in type of interaction from certain 
columns to others, in particular from column V 
or VI to columns I to IV and back again. 

ices of stages in socialization like those 

by Mead (1934), Freud and his followers 
(Fenichel 1945), or Newcomb (1961) distinguish 
successive steps in the movement from behavioral 
to symbolic interaction. Thus, Mead offers pro- 
gressive discriminations in a cognitive sequence. 
From solo play to participation in simple games 
to relations with a generalized other, his sequence 
marks the steps toward interaction that is more 
fully symbolic. These steps progress from relations 
with a single other person to relations with several 
other persons and, finally, to adaptations to more- 
‘abstract social structures. In Freud’s work we find 
Stages of growing dependence on others as minded 
individuals, beginning with a recognition of one's 
dependence on their actions and ending with the 
commitment to support actively the social norms 
that facilitate, govern, and rationalize continued 
social interaction with them. In Newcomb’s studies 
appear the steps through which experienced social 
Participants establish intimate contacts with one 
another, from (a) first impressions of one an- 
other's overt behavior to (b) a classification of each 
other in terms of such common social roles as age, 
Sex, and social class, thence to (c) a mutual recon- 
naissance of ideologies (e.g., those connected with 
Politics or religion) that guide men’s relations as 
Comembers of the larger society, and, finally, to 
(d) reciprocal investigations of more idiosyncratic 
Attitudes and dispositions relevant to the subjects’ 
Possible relations as friends and intimates. 

Many of these developmental schemes are 
guided by the image of a complete or perfected 
Social situation. In such perfected situations, we 
are told, the full range of skills that distinguish 
Symbolic interaction are employed. Cooley's vision 
of the primary group (1909) belongs here, as 
does the psychoanalysts picture of mature love 
(Abraham 1925: Fromm 1947). In each case, 
experience with the perfected social situation is 
advanced as the necessary condition for training 
and reinforcing individuals in symbolic interaction. 
Each writer reminds us that fully symbolic inter- 
action is rarely achieved, always tends to revert 

havioral or biological interaction, and must 

Teachieved over and over again. Indeed, it is 
e effort to achieve some essential stability of 
Ymbolic interaction that forces men to act in sup- 
Port of social relations—to distinguish and legit- 
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imize their joint actions, in contrast with activities 
that support only their personal interests. This is 
the origin of social systems. 

Guy E. Swanson 


[Directly related are the entries COMMUNICATION; 
Groups, article on THE STUDY OF GROUPS; LEARN- 
ING THEORY; SEMANTICS AND SEMIOTICS. Other rele- 
vant material may be found in COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR; 
LANGUAGE; SOCIAL CONTROL; SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS; 
SoctauizaTion; and in the biographies of COOLEY; 
Dewey; Freud; Hume; James; Locke; MEAD; 
PEIRCE.) 
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m 
DRAMATISM 


Dramatism is a method of analysis and a corre- 
sponding critique of terminology designed to show 
that the most direct route to the study of human 
relations and human motives is via a methodical 
inquiry into cycles or clusters of terms and their 
functions. 

The dramatistic approach is implicit in the key 
term “act.” “Act” is thus a terministic center from 
which many related considerations can be shown 
to “radiate,” as though it were a “god-term” from 
which a whole universe of terms is derived. The 
dramatistic study of language comes to a focus in 
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a philosophy of language (and of symbolicity in 
general); the latter provides the basis for a general 
conception of man and of human relations. The 
present article will consider primarily the drama- 
tistic concern with the resources, limitations, and 
paradoxes of terminology, particularly in connec- 
tion with the imputing of motives. 


The dramatistic approach to action 


Dramatism centers in observations of this sort: 
for there to be an act, there must be an agent. 
Similarly, there must be a scene in which the agent 
acts. To act in a scene, the agent must employ 
some means, or agency. And it can be called an 
act in the full sense of the term only if it involves 
a purpose (that is, if a support happens to give 
way and one falls, such motion on the agents part 
is not an act, but an accident). These five terms 
(act, scene, agent, agency, purpose) have been 
labeled the dramatistic pentad; the aim of calling 
attention to them in this way is to show how the 
functions which they designate operate in the 
imputing of motives (Burke [1945-1950] 1962, 
Introduction). The pattern is incipiently a hexad 
when viewed in connection with the different but 
complementary analysis of attitude (as an am- 
biguous term for incipient action) undertaken 
by George Herbert Mead (1938) and by I. A. 
Richards (1959), 

Later we shall consider the question whether 
the key terms of dramatism are literal or meta- 
phorical. In the meantime, other important things 
about the terms themselves should be noted. 

Obviously, for instance, the concept of scene 
can be widened or narrowed (conceived of in 
terms of varying “scope” or circumference). Thus, 
an agents behavior (“act”) might be thought of 
as taking place against a polytheistic background; 
or the over-all scene may be thought of as 
grounded in one god; or the circumference of the 
situation can be narrowed to naturalistic limits, 
as in Darwinism; or it can be localized in such 
terms as “Western civilization,” “Elizabethanism,” 
“capitalism,” “D day,” “10 Downing Street,” “on 
this train ride,” and so on, endlessly. Any change 
of the circumference in terms of which an act is 
viewed implies a corresponding change in one’s 
view of the quality of the acts motivation. Such 
a loose yet compelling correspondence between act 
and scene is called a “scene-act ratio” (Burke 
[1945-1950] 1962, pp. 1-7), 

All the terms are capable of similar relationships. 
A “purpose—agency ratio,” for instance, would con- 
cern the logic of “means selecting,” the relation of 
means to ends (as the Supreme Court might decide 


that an emergency measure is constitutional be- 
cause it was taken in an emergency situation). An 
“agent—act ratio” would reflect the correspondence 
between a man’s character and the character of his 
behavior (as, in a drama, the principles of formal 
consistency require that each member of the 
dramatis personae act in character, though such 
correspondences in art can have a perfection not 
often found in life). In actual practice, such ratios 
are used sometimes to explain an act and some- 
times to justify it (ibid., pp. 15-20). Such correla- 
tions are not strict, but analogical. Thus, by scene 
act ratio” is meant a proposition such as: Though 
agent and act are necessarily different in many of 
their attributes, some notable element of one is 
implicitly or analogously present in the other. 

David Hume's An Inquiry Concerning Human 
Understanding (first published in 1748) throws a 
serviceable light upon the dramatistic “ratios.” His 
treatise begins with the observation that “moral 
philosophy, or the science of human nature, may 
be treated after two different manners.” One of 
these “considers man chiefly as born for action.” 
The other would “consider man in the light of a 
reasonable rather than an active being, and en- 
deavor to form his understanding more than culti- 
vate his manners“ ([1748] 1952, p. 451). Here, 
in essence, is the distinction between a dramatistic 
approach in terms of action and an approach in 
terms of knowledge. For, as a “reasonable being,” 
Hume says, man “receives from science” his proper 
food and nourishment. But man “is a sociable, no 
less than a reasonable being. . . . Man is also an 
active being; and from that disposition, as well as 
from the various necessities of human life, must 
submit to business and occupation” (ibid., p. 452). 

Insofar as men’s actions are to be interpreted in 
terms of the circumstances in which they are 
acting, their behavior would fall under the heading 
of a “scene-act ratio.” But insofar as their acts 
reveal their different characters, their behavior 
would fall under the heading of an agent-act 
ratio.” For instance, in a time of great crisis, such 
as a shipwreck, the conduct of all persons involved 
in that crisis could be expected to manifest in some 
way the motivating influence of the crisis. Yet, 
within such a “scene~act ratio” there would be a 
range of agent-act ratios,” insofar as one man 
was “proved” to be cowardly, another bold, another 
resourceful, and so on. 

Talcott Parsons, in one of his earlier works, has 
analytically unfolded, for sociological purposes, 
much the same set of terministic functions that is 
here being called dramatistic (owing to their nature 
as implied in the idea of an act“). Thus, in deal- 


ing with “the unit of action systems,” Parsons 
writes: 

An “act” involves logically the following: (1) It im- 
plies an agent, an “actor.” (2) For purposes of defini- 
tion the act must have an “end,” a future state of 
affairs toward which the process of action is oriented. 
(3) It must be initiated in a “situation” of which the 
trends of development differ in one or more important 
respects from the state of affairs to which the action 
is oriented, the end. This situation is in turn analyz- 
able into two elements: those over which the actor has 
no control, that is which he cannot alter, or prevent 
from being altered, in conformity with his end, and 
those over which he has such control. The former may 
be termed the “conditions” of action, the latter the 
“means.” Finally (4) there is inherent in the concep- 
tion of this unit, in its analytical uses, a certain mode 
of relationship between these elements. That is, in the 
choice of alternative means to the end, in so far as 
the situation allows alternatives, there is a “normative 
orientation” of actions. (1937, p. 44) 


Aristotle, from whom Aquinas got his definition 
of God as “pure act,” gives us much the same line- 
up’ when enumerating the circumstances about 
which we may be ignorant, with corresponding 
inability to act voluntarily: 


A man may be ignorant, then, of who he is, what 
he is doing, what or whom he is acting on, and some- 
times also what (e.g. what instrument) he is doing it 
with, and to what end (e.g. he may think his act will 
conduce to some one’s safety), and how he is doing it 
(e.g. whether gently or violently). (Nichomachean 
Ethics 1111a5) 


This pattern became fixed in the medieval ques- 
tions: quis (agent), quid (act), ubi (scene defined 
as place), quibus auxiliis (agency), cur (purpose), 
quo modo (manner, “attitude”), quando (scene 
defined temporally). 


The nature of symbolic action 


Within the practically limitless range of scenes 
(or motivating situations) in terms of which hu- 
man action can be defined and studied, there is 
one over-all dramatistic distinction as regards the 
widening or narrowing of circumference. This is 
p e distinction between “action” and “sheer motion.” 
Action,” is a term for the kind of behavior pos- 
sible to a typically symbol-using animal (such as 
man) in contrast with the extrasymbolic or non- 
symbolic operations of nature. 

atever terministic paradoxes we may en- 
counter en route (and the dramatistic view of 
terminology leads one to expect them on the 
Stounds that language is primarily a species of 
fee or expression of attitudes, rather than an 
Tument of definition), there is the self-evident 
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distinction between symbol and symbolized (in the 
sense that the word “tree” is categorically distin- 
guishable from the thing tree). Whatever may be 
the ultimate confusions that result from man’s 
intrinsic involvement with “symbolicity” as a nec- 
essary part of his nature, one can at least begin 
with this sufficiently clear distinction between a 
“thing” and its name. 

The distinction is generalized in dramatism as 
one between “sheer motion” and “action.” It in- 
volves an empirical shift of circumference in the 
sense that although man’s ability to speak depends 
upon the existence of speechless nature, the exist- 
ence of speechless nature does not depend upon 
man’s ability to speak. The relation between these 
two distinct terministic realms can be summed up 
in three propositions: 

(1) There can be no action without motion— 
that is, even the “symbolic action” of pure thought 
requires corresponding motions of the brain. 

(2) There can be motion without action. (For 
instance, the motions of the tides, of sunlight, of 
growth and decay. ) 

(3) Action is not reducible to terms of motion. 
For instance, the “essence” or “meaning” of a sen- 
tence is not reducible to its sheer physical exist- 
ence as sounds in the air or marks on the page, 
although material motions of some sort are neces- 
sary for the production, transmission, and recep- 
tion of the sentence. As has been said by Talcott 
Parsons: 


Certainly the situation of action includes parts of 
what is called in common-sense terms the physical 
environment and the biological organism . . . these 
elements of the situation of action are capable of 
analysis in terms of the physical and biological sci- 
ences, and the phenomena in question are subject to 
analysis in terms of the units in use in those sciences. 
Thus a bridge may, with perfect truth, be said to con- 
sist of atoms of iron, a small amount of carbon, etc., 
and their constituent electrons, protons, neutrons and 
the like. Must the student of action, then, become a 
physicist, chemist, biologist in order to understand his 
subject? In a sense this is true, but for purposes of 
the theory of action it is not necessary or desirable to 
carry such analyses as far as science in general is 
capable of doing. A limit is set by the frame of refer- 
ence with which the student of action is working. That 
is, he is interested in phenomena with an aspect not 
reducible to action terms only in so far as they im- 
pinge on the schema of action in a relevant way—in 
the role of conditions or means. . . For the purposes 
of the theory of action the smallest conceivable con- 
crete unit is the unit act, and while it is in turn an- 
alyzable into the elements to which reference has been 
made—end, means, conditions and guiding norms— 
further analysis of the phenomena of which these are 
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in turn aspects is relevant to the theory of action only 
in so far as the units arrived at can be referred to as 
constituting such elements of a unit act or a system 
of them. (1937, pp. 47-48) 


Is dramatism merely metaphorical? Although 
such prototypically dramatistic usages as “all the 
world’s a stage” are clearly metaphors, the situa- 
tion looks quite otherwise when approached from 
another point of view. For instance, a physical 
scientists relation to the materials involved in 
the study of motion differs in quality from his 
relation to his colleagues. He would never think 
of “petitioning” the objects of his experiment or 
“arguing with them,” as he would with persons 
whom he asks to collaborate with him or to judge 
the results of his experiment. Implicit in these two 
relations is the distinction between the sheer mo- 
tion of things and the actions of persons. 

In this sense, man is defined literally as an 
animal characterized by his special aptitude for 
“symbolic action,” which is itself a literal term. 
And from there on, drama is employed, not as a 
metaphor but as a fixed form that helps us dis- 
cover what the implications of the terms “act” and 
“person” really are. Once we choose a generalized 
term for what people do, it is certainly as literal 
to say that “people act” as it is to say that they 
“but move like mere things.” 

Dramatism and the social system. Strictly speak- 
ing, then, dramatism is a theory of terminology. 
In this respect a nomenclature could be called 
dramatistic only if it were specifically designed to 
talk, at one remove, about the cycle of terms im- 
plicit in the idea of an act. But in a wider sense 
any study of human relations in terms of “action” 
could to that extent be called dramatistic. A major 
difficulty in delimiting the field of reference de- 
rives from the fact that common-sense vocabularies 
of motives are spontaneously personalistic, hence 
innately given to drama-laden terms. And the turn 
from the naive to the speculative is marked by 
such “action words” as tao, karma, dike, hodos, 
islam (to designate a submissive attitude), all of 
which are clearly dramatistic when contrasted with 
the terminological ideals proper to the natural 
sciences (Burke [1945-1950] 1962, p. 15). 

The dramatistic nature of the Bible is proclaimed 
in the verb (bara) of the opening sentence that 
designates God's creative act; and the series of 
fiats that follows identifies such action with the 
principle of symbolicity (“the Word”). Both Plato's 
Philosophy of the Good as ultimate motive and 
Aristotle's potentiality—actuality pair would obvi- 
ously belong here, as would the strategic account- 
ancy of active and passive in Spinoza’s Ethics 


(Burke [1945-1950] 1962, pp. 146-152). The 
modern sociological concern with “values” as mo- 
tives does not differ in principle from Aristotle's 
list of persuasive “topics” in his Rhetoric. One need 
not look very closely at Lucretius’ atomism to dis- 
cern the personality in those willful particles. Con- 
temporary theories of role-taking would obviously 
fall within this looser usage, as indicated on its 
face by the term itself. Rhetorical studies of politi- 
cal exhortation meet the same test, as do typical 
news reports of people's actions, predicaments, and 
expressions. Most historiography would be similarly 
classed, insofar as its modes of systematization 
and generalization can be called a scientifically 
documented species of storytelling. And humanistic 
criticism (of either ethical or aesthetic sorts) usu- 
ally embodies, in the broad sense, a dramatistic 
attitude toward questions of personality. Shifts 
in the locus and scope of a terminology's cir- 
cumference allow for countless subdivisions, rang- 
ing from words like “transaction,” “exchange,” 
“competition,” and “cooperation,” or the maneuvers 
studied in the obviously dramalike situations’ of 
game theories, down to the endless individual 
verbs designed to narrate specifically what some 
one person did, or said, or thought at some one 
time. Thus Duncan (1962) has explicitly applied 
a dramatistic nomenclature to hierarchy and the 
sociology of comedy. Similarly, Goffman (1956) 
has characterized his study of “impression man- 
agement” as “dramaturgical.” 

Does dramatism have a scientific use? If the 
dramatistic nature of terms for human motives 
is made obvious in Burke's pentad (act, scene, 
agent, agency, purpose), is this element radically 
eliminated if we but introduce a synonym for 
each of those terms? Have we, for instance, ef- 
fectively dodged the dramatistic “logic” if instead 
of “act” we say “response,” instead of “scene” we 
Say “situation” or “stimulus,” instead of “agent” 
we say “subject” or “the specimen under observa- 
tion in this case,” instead of “agency” we say 
“implementation,” and instead of “purpose” we 
use some term like “target”? Or to what extent has 
reduction wholly taken place when the dramatistic 
grammar of “active,” “passive,” and “reflexive” 
gets for its analogues, in the realm of sheer mo- 
tion, “effectors,” “receptors” (output, input), and 
“feedback,” respectively? Might we have here but 
a truncated terminology of action, rather than a 
terminology intrinsically nondramatistic? Such 
issues are not resolved by a dramatistic perspective; 
but they are systematically brought up for con- 
sideration. 


A dramatistic analysis of nomenclature can 


make clear the paradoxical ways in which even 
systematically generated “theories of action” can 
culminate in kinds of observation best described 
by analogy with mechanistic models. The resultant 
of many disparate acts cannot itself be considered 
an act in the same purposive sense that character- 
izes each one of such acts (just as the movement 
of the stock market in its totality is not “personal” 
in the sense of the myriad decisions made by each 
of the variously minded traders). Thus, a sys- 
tematic analysis of interactions among a society 
of agents whose individual acts variously rein- 
force and counter one another may best be carried 
out in terms of concepts of “equilibrium” and 
“disequilibrium” borrowed from the terminology 
of mechanics. 

In this regard it should also be noted that al- 
though equilibrium theories are usually interpreted 
as intrinsically adapted only to an upholding of 
the status quo, according to the dramatistic per- 
spective this need not be the case. A work such as 
Albert Mathiezs The French Revolution (1922 
1927) could be viewed as the expression of an 
anima naturaliter dramatistica in that it traces 
step by step an ironic development whereby a 
Succession of unintentionally wrong moves led to 
unwanted results, If one viewed this whole dis- 
orderly sequence as itself a species of order, then 
each of the stages in its advance could be inter- 
preted as if “designed” to stabilize, in constantly 
changing circumstances, the underlying pattern of 
conditions favorable to the eventual outcome 
(namely, the kind of equilibrium that could be 
maintained only by a series of progressive devel- 
opments leading into, through, and beyond the 
Terror). 

Though a drama is a mode of symbolic action 
So designed that an audience might be induced 
to “act symbolically” in sympathy with it, insofar 
as the drama serves this function it may be studied 
as a “perfect mechanism” composed of parts mov- 
ing in mutual adjustment to one another like 
Clockwork, The paradox is not unlike that which 
happened in metaphysics when a mystical view 

the world as a manifestation of God’s purposes 
Prepared the way for mechanistic views, since the 
Perfect representation of such a “design” seemed 
to be a machine in perfect order. 

This brings up the further consideration that 
mechanical models might best be analyzed, not as 
has antidramatistic, but as fragments of 
maigh amatistic. For whatever humanist critics 

t say about the “dehumanizing” effects of 
es it is a characteristically human in- 
on, conceived by the perfecting of some hu- 
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man aptitudes and the elimination of others (thus 
in effect being not inhuman, but man’s powerful 
“caricature” of himself—a kind of mighty homun- 
culus). 

If, on the other hand, it is held that a drama- 
tistic nomenclature is to be avoided in any form 
as categorically inappropriate to a science of social 
relations, then a systematic study of symbolic 
action could at least be of use in helping to re- 
veal any hitherto undetected traces of dramatistic 
thinking that might still survive. For otherwise 
the old Adam of human symbolicity, whereby man 
still persists in thinking of himself as a personal 
agent capable of acting, may lurk in a symbol 
system undetected (a tendency revealed in the 
fact that the distinction between “action” and 
“sheer motion” so readily gets lost, as with a term 
like kinesis in Aristotle or the shift between the 
mechanistic connotations of “equilibrium” and the 
histrionic connotations of “eguilibrist”). Similarly, 
since pragmatist terminologies lay great stress 
upon “agencies” (means) and since all machines 
have a kind of built-in purpose, any nomenclature 
conceived along the lines of pragmatist instrumen- 
talism offers a halfway house between teleology 
and sheer aimless motion. 

At one point dramatism as a critique of termi- 
nology is necessarily at odds with dramatism as 
applied for specifically scientific purposes. This has 
been made clear in an article by Wrong (1961), 
who charges that although “modern sociology after 
all originated as a protest against the partial views 
of man contained in such doctrines as utilitarian- 
ism, classical economics, social Darwinism, and 
vulgar Marxism,” it risks contributing to “the crea- 
tion of yet another reified abstraction in socialized 
man, the status-seeker of our contemporary soci- 
ologists” (p. 190). He grants that “such an image 
of man is . . valuable for limited purposes,” but 
only “so long as it is not taken for the whole truth” 
(p. 190). He offers various corrections, among 
them a stress upon “role-playing,” and upon “forces 
in man that are resistant to socialization,” such as 
certain “biological” and “psychological” factors — 
even though some sociologists might promptly see 
“the specter of biological determinism (p. 191) 
and others might complain that already there is 
“too much ‘psychologism’ in contemporary soci- 
ology” (p. 192). 

Viewed from the standpoint of dramatism as a 
critique of terminology, Wrong’s article suggests 
two notable problems, Insofar as any science has 
a nomenclature especially adapted to its particular 
field of study, the extension of its special terms 
to provide a definition of man in general would 
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necessarily oversociologize, overbiologize, overpsy- 
chologize, or overphysicize, etc., its subject; or 
the definition would have to be corrected by the 
addition of elements from other specialized no- 
menclatures (thereby producing a kind of amal- 
gam that would lie outside the strict methodic 
confines of any specialized scientific discipline). 
A dramatistic view of this situation suggests that 
an over-all definition of man would be not strictly 
“scientific,” but philosophical. 

Similarly, the dramatistic concept of a scene- 
act ratio aims to admonish against an overly posi- 
tivistic view of descriptive terms, or “empirical 
data,” as regards an account of the conditions that 
men are thought to confront at a given time in 
history. For insofar as such a grammatical func- 
tion does figure in our thoughts about motives and 
purpose, in the choice and scope of the terms that 
are used for characterizing a given situation dram- 
atism would discern implicit corresponding atti- 
tudes and programs of action. If the principle of 
the scene-act ratio always figures in some form, 
it follows that one could not possibly select de- 
seriptive terms in which policies of some sort are 
not more or less clearly inherent. In the selection 
of terms for describing a scene, one automatically 
prescribes the range of acts that will seem reason- 
able, implicit, or necessary in that situation. 


Dramatistic analyses of order 


Following a lead from Bergson (1907, especially 
chapter 4), dramatism is devoted to a stress upon 
the all-importance of the negative as a specifically 
linguistic invention. But whereas Bergson's fertile 
chapter on “the idea of nothing” centers in the 
propositional negative (“It is not”), the dramatistic 
emphasis focuses attention upon the “moralistic” 
or “hortatory” negative (“Thou shalt not”), Burke 
(1961, pp. 183-196) has applied this principle 
of negativity to a cycle of terms implicit in the 
idea of “order,” in keeping with the fact that 
“order,” being a polar term, implies a correspond- 
ing idea of “disorder,” while these terms in turn 
involve ideas of “obedience” or “disobedience” to 
the “authority” implicit in “order” (with further 
terministic radiations, such as the attitude of 
“humility” that leads to the act of obedience or the 
attitude of “pride” that leads to the act of disobedi- 
ence, these in turn involving ideas of guidance or 
temptation, reward or punishment, and so on). 

On the side of order, or control, there are the 
variants of faith and reason (faith to the extent 
that one accepts a given command, proscription, 
or statement as authoritative; reason to the extent 


that one’s acceptance is contingent upon such 
proofs as are established by a methodic weighing 
of doubts and rebuttals). On the side of disorder 
there are the temptations of the senses and the 
imagination. The senses can function as tempta- 
tions to the extent that the prescribed order does 
not wholly gratify our impulses (whether they are 
natural or a by-product of the very order that re- 
quires their control). Similarly, the imagination 
falls on the side of disorder insofar as it encourages 
interests inimical to the given order, though it is 
serviceable to order if used as a deterrent by pic- 
turing the risks of disorder—or, in other words, 
if it is kept “under the control of reason.” 

Midway between the two slopes of order and 
disorder (technically the realm where one can say 
yes or no to a thou-shalt-not) there is an area of 
indeterminacy often called the will. Ontologically, 
action is treated as a function of the will. But logo- 
logically the situation is reversed: the idea of the 
will is viewed as derivable from the idea of an act. 

From ideas of the will there follow in turn ideas 
of grace, or an intrinsic ability to make proper 
choices (though such an aptitude can be impaired 
by various factors), and sacrifice (insofar as any 
choices involve the “mortification” of some desires). 
The dramatistic perspective thus rounds out the 
pattern in accordance with the notion that insofar 
as a given order involves sacrifices of some sort, 
the sacrificial principle is intrinsic to the nature 
of order. Hence, since substitution is a prime re- 
source available to symbol systems, the sacrificial 
principle comes to ultimate fulfillment in vicarious 
sacrifice, which is variously rationalized, and can 
be viewed accordingly as a way to some kind of 
ultimate rewards. 

By tracing and analyzing such terms, a drama- 
tistic analysis shows how the negativistic prin- 
ciple of guilt implicit in the nature of order com- 
bines with the principles of thoroughness (or 
“perfection”) and substitution that are charac- 
teristic of symbol systems in such a way that the 
sacrificial principle of victimage (the “scapegoat”) 
is intrinsic to human congregation. The intricate 
line of exposition might be summed up thus: If 
order, then guilt; if guilt, then need for redemp- 
tion; but any such “payment” is victimage. Or: If 
action, then drama; if drama, then conflict; if 
conflict. then vietimage. 

Adapting theology (“words about God”) to secu- 
lar, empirical purposes (“words about words“), 
dramatistic analysis stresses the perennial vitality 
of the scapegoat principle, explaining why it fits 
so disastrously well into the “logologic” of man’s 


symbolic resources. It aims to show why, just as 
the two primary and sometimes conflicting func- 
tions of religion (solace and control) worked to- 
gether in the doctrines of Christianity, we should 


expect to find their analogues in any society. 


Dramatism, as so conceived, asks not how the 
sacrificial motives revealed in the institutions of 
magic and religion might be eliminated in a 
scientific culture, but what new forms they take 
(Burke [1945-1950] 1962, pp. 406-408). 

This view of vicarious victimage extends the 
range of those manifestations far beyond the 
areas ordinarily so labeled. Besides extreme in- 
stances like Hitlerite genocide, or the symbolic 
“cleansings” sought in wars, uprisings, and heated 
political campaigns, victimage would include psy- 
chogenic illness, social exclusiveness (the malaise 
of the “hierarchal psychosis”), “beatnik” art, rabid 
partisanship in sports, the excessive pollution of 
air and streams, the “bulldozer mentality” that rips 
into natural conditions without qualms, the many 
enterprises that keep men busy destroying in the 
name of progress or profit the ecological balance 
on which, in the last analysis, our eventual well- 
being depends, and so on. 

The strongly terministic, or logological, em- 
phasis of dramatism would view the scapegoat 
principle not primarily as a survival from earlier 
eras, but as a device natural to language here and 
now. Aristotle, in the third book of his Rhetoric 
(chapter 10), particularly stresses the stylistic im- 
portance of antithesis as a means of persuasion 
(as when a policy is recommended in terms of 
what it is against). In this spirit dramatism would 
look upon the scapegoat (or the principle of vicar- 
lous victimage) as but a special case of antithesis, 
Combined with another major resource of symbol 
Systems, namely, ‘substitution. 

In the polemics of politics, the use of the scape- 
goat to establish identification in terms of an en- 
emy shared in common is also said to have the 
notable rhetorical advantage that the candidate 
Who presents himself as a spokesman for “us” can 
prod his audience to consider local ills primarily in 
terms of alien figures viewed as the outstanding 
Causes of those ills. In accord with this emphasis, 
When analyzing the rhetorical tactics of Mein 
Kampf, Burke (1922-1961) lays particular stress 
upon Hitlers use of such deflections to provide a 
noneconomic interpretation of economic ills.” 

pan recognizing the amenities of property and 

10 ing that “mine-ownness” or “our-ownness” in 
7 80 form or other is an inevitable aspect of hu- 
n congregation, dramatistic analysis also con- 
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tends that property in any form sets the conditions 
for conflict (and hence culminates in some sort of 
victimage). It is pointed out that the recent great 
advances in the development of technological 
power require a corresponding extension in the 
realm of negativity (the “thou-shalt-nots” of con- 
trol). Thus, the strikingly “positive” nature of such 
resources (as described in terms of “sheer motion” ) 
is viewed dramatistically as deceptive; for they 
may seem too simply like “promises,” whereas in 
being powers they are properties, and all properties 
are problems, since powers are bones of contention 
(Burke 1960). 

A dramatistic view of human motives thus cul- 
minates in the ironic admonition that perversions 
of the sacrificial principle (purgation by scapegoat, 
congregation by segregation) are the constant 
temptation of human societies, whose orders are 
built by a kind of animal exceptionally adept in the 
ways of symbolic action (Burke [1941] 1957, pp. 
87-113). 

KENNETH BURKE 


[See also Ethics, article on ETHICAL SYSTEMS AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURES; HISTORIOGRAPHY, article on 
THE RHETORIC OF HISTORY; LITERATURE; RELIGION; 
RoLE; SEMANTICS AND SEMIOTICS; SYSTEMS ANALY- 
sis, article on SOCIAL SYSTEMS; and the biographies 
of ARISTOTLE; HUME; MEAD.] 
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Iv 
SOCIAL EXCHANGE 


Most gratifications of human beings have their 
Source in the actions of other human beings. To 
experience excitement in sexual pleasure or con- 
tenument in love, to enjoy intellectual stimulation 
or relaxing diversion, to achieve professional rec- 
ognition or a happy family life, to satisfy the lust 
for power or the need for acceptance—to attain 
any of these ends requires that one induce others 
to behave in certain ways. The fact that many 
rewards men seek can be obtained only in social 
interaction is what underlies the conceptualization 
of interaction as social exchange. 

Basic assumptions. The basic assumptions of 
the theory of social exchange are that men enter 
into new social associations because they expect 
doing so to be rewarding and that they continue 
relations with old associates and expand their 
interaction with them because they actually find 
doing so to be rewarding. Associating with another 
person may be intrinsically rewarding, as in love 
and in sociability, or it may bring rewards that 
are extrinsic to the association itself, such as 
advice from a colleague and help from a neighbor. 


In either case, the desire to satisfy some want is 
assumed to underlie the association. As Simmel 
(1908, p. 6) put it: “Social association refers to 
the widely varying forms that are generated as the 
diverse interests of individuals prompt them to 
develop social units in which they realize these 
interests, be they sensual or ideal, lasting or fleet- 
ing, conscious or unconscious, causally impelling 
or teleologically inducing.” To be sure, not all needs 
or interests are satisfied directly in social inter- 
action, as hunger illustrates, and not all social 
interaction is primarily governed by an interest 
in rewards, since irrational forces and moral values 
also influence it. But many aspects of social life 
do reflect an interest in profiting from social inter- 
action, and these are the focus of the theory of 
social exchange. Far from being confined to strictly 
rational conduct oriented toward material gain, 
however, the theory is intended to encompass all 
striving for rewarding social experiences, including 
the desire to further humanitarian ideals or spiri- 
tual values as well as the pursuit of personal ad- 
vantage and emotional satisfaction. 

The conception of social interaction as an ex- 
change process follows logically from the assump- 
tion that men seek to obtain rewards in their social 
associations, If a man is attracted to others because 
he expects associating with them to be rewarding 
to himself, he will wish to associate with them in 
order to realize the anticipated rewards. Likewise, 
for them to engage in social interaction with him, 
they must also have an interest in doing so. But 
their interest in associating with him depends, ac- 
cording to the assumption, on their expectation 
that interacting with him will be rewarding to 
them. To implement his desire to associate with 
them, therefore, he must demonstrate to them that 
associating with him would benefit them. In brief, 
to reap the rewards expected from attractive poten- 
tial associates, a man must impress them as a 
desirable associate by implicitly conveying the 
promise that social interaction with him will be 
rewarding for them too. 

A person who derives benefits from associates 
is under obligation to reciprocate by supplying 
benefits to them in turn. People often go out of 
their way to do favors not only for friends but also 
for mere acquaintances and even for strangers, and 
they thereby create social obligations. The individ- 
ual who fails to discharge his obligations and recip- 
rocate in some form for benefits received robs 
others of incentives to continue to befriend him. 
Besides, such an individual is likely to be accused 
of ingratitude. This very accusation indicates that 
reciprocation for favors freely given is expected, 


and it serves as a social sanction to discourage men 
from forgetting their obligations. Gratitude, as 
Simmel ({1902-1917] 1950, p. 387) noted, “estab- 
lishes the bond of interaction, of the reciprocity 
of service and return service, even when they are 
not guaranteed by external coercion.” 

When obligations for benefits received are dis- 
charged by providing benefits in return, both par- 
ties profit from the association, and their exchange 
of rewarding experiences fortifies the social bond 
between them. A man who helps others earns their 
gratitude and appreciation, and he puts them into 
his debt, which promises to bring him further 
rewards in the future. These advantageous conse- 
quences of doing favors are undoubtedly a major 
reason why men frequently go to great trouble to 
help others and enjoy doing so. Giving is, indeed, 
more blessed than receiving, for having social 
credit is preferable to being socially indebted. To 
be sure, there are men who selflessly work for 
others without thought of reward and even without 
expecting gratitude, but these are virtually saints, 
and saints are rare. Other men also act unselfishly 
sometimes, but they require a more direct incentive 
for doing so, if it is only the social acknowledg- 
ment that they are unselfish. Such social approval 
is, of course, a very significant reward men seek 
in social interaction. 

Defining social exchange. Exchange is not re- 
Stricted to economic markets: social exchange is 
ubiquitous. Neighbors exchange help with chores; 
discussants, ideas; children, toys; friends, social 
Support; politicians, concessions. The novice must 
Meet the demands of the group to find acceptance 
in it. Colleagues exchange advice, and if the supe- 
rior competence of one prevents the rest from re- 
ciprocating in kind for his advice, they discharge 
their obligation by paying their respect to his abili- 
ties and thus raising his status. Even the lover 
whose only apparent concern is to please his girl 
seeks to win her affection in return for his devo- 
tion. Groups and organized collectivities, too, are 
engaged in social exchange. For example, the medi- 
cal profession receives exclusive license to practice 
medicine in return for assuming the obligation to 
meet the health needs of the community, or a 
political party makes concessions in its program 
to an interest group in return for support at the 
election booth. 

Homans (1961, p. 13) developed the first sys- 
tematic theory that focuses on social behavior “as 
an exchange of activity, tangible or intangible, and 
More or less rewarding or costly, between at least 
5 persons.“ Of special concern to Homans are 

© psychological processes that motivate men to 
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engage in exchange, and the psychological reduc- 
tionism of the theory has been criticized by other 
sociologists. Homans was, however, by no means 
the first to call attention to social exchange. An- 
thropologists had earlier discussed the significance 
and pervasiveness of the exchange of gifts and 
services in simpler societies. For instance, Mauss 
(1925) had presented a general analysis of gift 
exchange in such societies. But anthropologists 
were not the first to observe this phenomenon 
either. 

Given the ubiquity of social exchange, it is per- 
haps not surprising that social philosophers have 
discussed it ever since antiquity. Aristotle's Nico- 
machean Ethics (1162a34-1163a24) deals ex- 
tensively with social exchange, which he distin- 
guishes from economic exchange by saying that 
it “is not based on stated terms, but the gift or 
other service is given as to a friend, although the 
giver expects to receive an equivalent or greater 
return, as though it had not been a free gift but 
a loan.” Many writers of the intervening centuries, 
such as La Rochefoucauld (1664), Mandeville 
(1714), and Adam Smith (1759), have been 
intrigued by the exchange nexus observable in 
much of social life. More recently, a conception of 
exchange is implicit in Whyte's discussion of the 
obligations of a gang leader (1943); it is explicit 
in Blau’s analysis of consultation in a group of 
government officials (1955); and it is an under- 
lying element in Thibaut and Kelley’s theory of 
dyads and triads (1959). 

The pervasiveness of social exchange makes it 
tempting to explore the fruitfulness of the concept 
by trying to apply it to all social conduct. But the 
concept of exchange loses its distinctive meaning 
and becomes tautological if all behavior in inter- 
personal relations is subsumed under it, Although 
much of social conduct is oriented toward expected 
returns from others—indeed, more than we usually 
think—not all of it is. 

The concept of exchange can be delimited with 
the aid of some illustrations of why a man gives 
money to others. First, he may do so because they 
stand in front of him with guns in a holdup. While 
this could be viewed as an exchange of his money 
for his life, it seems preferable to exclude the 
results of physical coercion from the definition of 
the term “exchange.” Second, a man may donate 
money to charity because his conscience demands 
that he help the poor and without expecting grati- 
tude in any form from them. While this could be 
viewed as an exchange of his money for the inter- 
nal approval of his superego, here again it seems 
preferable to exclude conformity with internalized 
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norms from what is meant by the term “exchange.” 
Third, an uncontrollable impulse may compel a 
man to squander his money; such behavior moti- 
vated by irrational drives does not entail any ex- 
change either. Finally, a man may give alms to 
beggars because he enjoys receiving their expres- 
sions of deferential gratitude and discontinue 
giving them money if they fail to react with such 
expressions. This last case illustrates social ex- 
change, whereas the others delineate the bound- 
aries of the concept. In brief, the concept of ex- 
change refers to voluntary social actions that are 
contingent on rewarding reactions from others and 
that cease when these expected reactions are not 
forthcoming. 

Social and economic exchange. The very term 
“social exchange” is designed to indicate that social 
interaction outside the economic sphere has impor- 
tant similarities with economic transactions. Above 
all, the expectation that benefits rendered will 
yield returns characterizes not only economic 
transactions but also social ones in which gifts 
and services appear to be freely bestowed. More- 
over, the economic principle of eventually declin- 
ing marginal utility applies to social exchange as 
well. Advice from an expert colleague is worth 
much to a man who needs help with a problem, 
but once the problem has been clarified, additional 
counsel is no longer as valuable. No matter how 
much two friends enjoy one another's company, 
after a certain amount of time together they will 
become less eager to continue their association. 
The more a man concentrates on obtaining a given 
social reward rather than others, the more the sig- 
nificance of the alternatives forgone will impinge 
upon his consciousness, making this reward rela- 
tively less significant. All of these examples mani- 
fest the marginal principle in social life. 

There are, however, also important differences 
between social and strictly economic exchange. 
The most basic difference is that the obligations 
incurred in social transactions are not clearly speci- 
fied in advance, In economic transactions the exact 
obligations of both parties are simultaneously 
agreed upon: a given product is sold for a certain 
price. Both commodities may change hands at the 
time the agreement is reached, or a contract is 
made that stipulates precisely the obligations either 
party has to discharge in the future. In social 
exchange, by contrast, one party supplies benefits 
to another, and although there is a general expecta- 
tion of reciprocation, the exact nature of the return 
is left unspecified. Indeed, it must remain unspeci- 
fied, since any attempt to specify it in advance 
destroys the social meaning of the transaction by 


transforming it into a merely economic one. Doing 
a favor has an entirely different social significance 
from making a bargain. If a man does a service 
for another and then indicates what the return for 
this service should be, he reveals that he does not 
want to consider the service a favor but prefers to 
make it part of a bargain; he thereby insists on 
keeping the relationship businesslike and refuses 
to enter a more sociable association. If the recipient 
immediately states what return he will make, he 
reveals the same disinclination to enter a sociable 
relation. 

Social exchange, therefore, entails supplying 
benefits that create diffuse future obligations. The 
nature of the return is invariably not stipulated in 
advance, cannot be bargained about, and must be 
left to the discretion of the one who makes it. 
Thus, if a person gives a dinner party, he expects 
his guests to reciprocate in the future. But he can 
hardly bargain with them about the kind of party 
to which they should invite him, though he expects 
them not simply to ask him for a quick lunch if 
he has given a formal dinner for them. Generally, 
a man expects some expressions of gratitude and 
appreciation for favors he has done for others, but 
he can neither bargain with them over how to 
reciprocate nor force them to reciprocate at all. 
Any attempt to assure repayment for one’s gener- 
osity discloses that it was really not generosity in 
the first place. The distinctive significance of social 
obligations requires that they remain unspecific, 
and the fact that social, as distinguished from 
economic, commodities have no exact price facili- 
tates meeting this requirement. 

Since the recipient is the one who decides when 
and how to reciprocate for a favor, or whether to 
reciprocate at all, social exchange requires trusting 
others, whereas the immediate transfer of goods 
or the formal contract that can be enforced obvi- 
ates such trust in economic exchange. Typically, 
however, social exchange relations evolve in a slow 
process, starting with minor transactions in which 
little trust is required because little risk is involved 
and in which both partners can prove their trust- 
worthiness, enabling them to expand their relation 
and engage in major transactions, Thus, the proc- 
ess of social exchange leads to the trust required 
for it in a self- generating fashion. Indeed, creating 
trust seems to be a major function of social ex- 
change, and special mechanisms exist that prolong 
the period of being under obligation and thereby 
strengthen bonds of indebtedness and trust. In the 
ceremonial gift exchange of the kula among the 
Trobriand Islanders, for example, returns for gifts 
received at one expedition can be made only at 


the next, many months later, and hasty reciproca- 
tion is generally condemned (Malinowski 1922, 
pp. 210-211 in 1961 edition). In our society, sim- 
ilarly, it is considered improper to reciprocate for 
a gift or return an invitation too quickly. The 
condemnation of posthaste reciprocation stimulates 
the growth of trust by constraining exchange part- 
ners to remain under obligation to each other for 
extended periods. 

Social benefits are also less detachable from 
the source that supplies them than are economic 
commodities. At one extreme is the diffuse social 
support derived in a love relationship, the signifi- 
cance of which depends entirely on the person who 
supplies it. At the other extreme are such eco- 
nomic goods as shares in a corporation or money, 
the value of which is completely independent of 
the supplier. Most social benefits are intermediate 
between these extremes, having a value that is 
extrinsic to the exchange relations in which they 
are supplied but having this value modified by the 
significance of these relations. A man who consults 
a colleague is interested in good advice, whatever 
its source, but his personal relation with the con- 
sultant makes it more or less easy for him to ask 
for assistance and to understand the advice he 
receives. (Although in the economic sphere the 
services of the friendly corner grocer may be pref- 
erable to those of the impersonal supermarket, 
Such personal relations generally encroach less on 
economic than on social exchange.) 

Economic exchange may be considered a special 
case of the general phenomenon of exchange, with 
Social exchange being the excluded residual cate- 
gory. When goods and services are given a price 
in terms of a single medium of exchange, eco- 
nomic transactions are institutionalized. Their price 
defines the value of commodities independent of 
any particular exchange relations, making this 
value separable from that of other benefits accru- 
ng in these relations, and it permits exact specifi- 
cation of the obligations incurred in economic 
transactions. Economic institutions, such as the 
Impersonal market, are designed to exclude other 
Considerations than price from exchange decisions. 
Many social benefits have no price, either because 
they are never traded on an economic market, as is 
pee with social support, or because they are not 
Wu aded in this instance, as exemplified by the 

Vice from a friend in contrast with that from a 
Professional consultant. These are the benefits that 
aha into social exchange, which means that their 

8 05 not contingent on stipulated returns, 
ee me ere is a general expectation of reciproca- 

The fact that the return is at the discretion 
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of the one who makes it gives social exchange its 
fundamental significance for developing bonds of 
trust and friendship, and mechanisms such as the 
social norms prohibiting bargaining and hasty 
reciprocation tend to protect this discretion. The 
most important benefits involved in social ex- 
change, furthermore, do not have any material 
value on which a price can be put at all, as exem- 
plified by social approval and respect. 

Exchange and power. A paradox of social ex- 
change is that it serves not only to establish bonds 
of friendship between peers but also to create 
status differences between men. The kula exchange 
described by Malinowski (1922, p. 92 in 1961 edi- 
tion), for instance, “provides every man... with 
a few friends near at hand, and with some friendly 
allies in the far-away, dangerous, foreign districts.” 
The potlatch of the Kwakiutl, on the other hand, 
is a system of giving away valuables in which 
“status in associations and clans, and rank of every 
kind, are determined by the war of property,” as 
Mauss (11925) 1954, p. 35) noted. An important 
function of gift exchange in simple societies is, in 
the words of Lévi-Strauss (1957, p. 85), “to sur- 
pass a rival in generosity, to crush him if possible 
under future obligations which it is hoped he can- 
not meet, thus taking from him privileges, titles, 
rank, authority, and prestige.” In modern society, 
too, supplying benefits to others serves sometimes 
as an expression of friendship for them and at 
other times as a means for establishing superiority 
over them. 

A person who gives others valuable gifts or 
renders them important services makes an implicit 
claim to superior status by obligating them. A 
benefactor is not a peer but a superior on whom 
others depend. If they return benefits that ade- 
quately discharge their obligations, they deny his 
claim to superiority; and if their returns are exces- 
sive, they make a counterclaim to superiority over 
him. Continuing mutual exchange strengthens 
bonds between equals. But if they fail to recipro- 
cate with benefits that are as important to him 
as his are to them, they validate his claim to 
superior status. In simple societies the resulting 
differentiation of status seems to be rooted in the 
institutionalized significance of one-sided benefac- 
tions, while in modern societies it is typically due 
to unilateral dependence on a supplier of needs. 

The recurrent unilateral supply of important 
benefits is a basic source of power. A man with 
resources at his disposal that enable him to meet 
other men’s needs can attain power over them 
provided that four conditions are met, as suggested 
jn a somewhat different formulation by Emerson 
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v 
INTERACTION AND PERSONALITY 


The functioning of modern society depends a 
great deal on the success of human encounters. 
Summit meetings, labor-management negotiations, 
biracial conferences, indeed the success of virtually 
every area of public life ultimately rests on the 
effectiveness of people working together. Private 
life is no less subject to this requirement. Marital 
crises, parent-child misunderstandings, and the 
appallingly high proportion of homicides commit- 
ted by close relatives of the victim—all of these 
attest to the excruciating difficulty of achieving 
satisfying and productive relations between people. 

Why does a civilization that copes so success- 
fully with the physical world make so little prog- 
ress toward understanding the factors that lead 
to successful human relationships? This inability 
has always been at the center of religious and 
philosophical discussions. Recently, social scien- 
tists have applied their experimental methods to 
this problem. Psychotherapists, especially Harry 
Stack Sullivan, have given increased attention to 
the problem through the recognition of the cen- 
trality of interpersonal relations in the develop- 
ment of personality. Some of the new trends in 
psychotherapy concentrate on the small group and 
the family as the therapeutic unit. These tech- 
niques are based on a recognition of the im- 
portance of interactional factors and on the 
assumption that an individual's personality can 
be understood better by seeing him in interaction 
with others. [See MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT 
OF, article on GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY; and the 
biography of SvuLtivan.] In this essay the basic 
concern is with the relations between behavior at 
the social or group level and the personalities of 
the participants in this social interaction. 


The problem 


Before exploring the empirical work that has 
been done in the field, it will be useful to develop 
a more precise statement of the problem. In- 
tuitively, it seems that it should be possible to 
predict, at least to some degree, the nature of social 
interaction from a knowledge of participating per- 
sonalities. Experience suggests that two highly 
combative, unyielding people, for example, seem 
not to fare as well as a more flexible pair and that 
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the effect of two personalities on each other is 
greater in the case of people who must live close 
together for a long period of time and whose de- 
cisions affect each other, such as men in a sub- 
merged submarine or persons in a space capsule 
going to the moon, than it is for two people who 
associate little and have stereotyped, structured 
relations with each other, such as a bus driver 
and a passenger or a theater ticket seller and a 
customer. 

The outcome of an interaction requires not only 
a knowledge of the properties of the elements 
(personalities) but also of the laws that relate 
them (laws of human interaction). To understand 
social interaction more fully, consideration must 
also be given to influences other than personality. 
Factors such as social role and cultural norms 
affect social interaction. There is considerable 
variability, too, in the consistency of individual 
behavior. There are times when the same behaviors 
are elicited by virtually any other human being. 
Some severe neurotics, for example, will feel anx- 
ious or suspicious in the presence of any other 
person. These feelings exist regardless of roles, 
personalities, or setting. This type of reaction is 
found more often in pathological personalities, but 
it is not uncommon in the general population. 

Sometimes identical behaviors are elicited by the 
external individual characteristics of others, such 
as their social role or ethnic group membership. 
For example, a persons reaction may be the same 
to all authority figures, or all women, or all short 
people, or all unknown people, or all Negroes, or 
all popular people. Some external property of the 
observed individual causes the reaction regardless 
of the behavior of that individual. There also are 
consistent reactions toward social groupings, such 
as crowds, cocktail parties, or a group composed 
only of old men. The personality of the individual 
members of the social group does not influence 
the response. 

Often people respond in the same way toward 
all persons who are domineering, or very affec- 
tionate, or withdrawn, or indecisive, or ingratiating, 
regardless of the remainder of the personality. 
These reactions are sometimes combined with the 
above category (“subgroups”) to elicit, for ex- 
ample, a reaction to indecisive women specifically 
or to aggressive Jews as opposed to aggressive 
people in general. This category differs from the 
above in that the person is reacting to personality 
attributes rather than to external characteristics. 

Sometimes, too, people react to other people as 
unique individuals. This is a reality-oriented re- 


action and is associated with mental health. The 
Teaction is to a person as he really is, recognizing 
both his similarities to and differences from other 


2 people and groups 


The role of personality factors. These con- 
siderations of social interaction make clear that 
the personalities of the group members account 
for only a part of the behavior observed in social 
interaction but a very significant part. There is 
evidence that as a social interaction increases in 
time, personality factors play a more important 
tole in determining the course of the relationship. 
For a complete understanding of social interaction, 
Situational and personality factors must be taken 
account of simultaneously. Predictions based only 
on situational factors seem doomed to a limited 
Success and usually result in abstract statements, 
Such as “people have a general tendency to con- 
form to group norms.” Specification of the ap- 
Plicability of this generalization requires further 
work with situational factors, such as the types 
of decisions to which people conform; individual 
factors, such as the status differences among the 
conformers; and personality traits, such as re- 
bellion and the need to be accepted. 

Similarly, attempts to explain social interaction 
in terms of personality factors only also appear 
inadequate. The limited success of attempting to 
Predict the outcome of a marriage based on the 
complementarity of needs attests to the necessity 
for considering situational factors as well as per- 
Sonality factors in order to understand social in- 
teraction. 

Thus, the precise statement of the problem of 
this essay is the following: 

Which characteristics of social interaction are 
Predictable—and to what degree and under what 
circumstances—from a knowledge of the personal- 
ities of the interacting individuals and of the laws 
governing the interaction of personalities? 

Approaches. Investigators of the relation be- 
tween Personality and social interaction have used 
Several approaches. At times they have studied 
the personality of one individual; at other times 
two or more; and, at still other times, the per- 
Sonalities of all of the members of a group. Some- 
times, too, the entire group is studied as if it were 
2 single, individual personality. 


Combinations of personalities 


The predictability of social phenomena from a 
knowledge of the individual personalities is directly 
i by establishing a group and predicting the 
‘ubsequent interaction of its members. 
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Means and variability. Approaches to studying 
the results of group composition may be distin- 
guished by the various assumptions that are made 
about interaction by the investigators. Some of the 
earliest work assumed that social interaction was 
predictable from mean scores on a trait or from 
the variability of that trait among the group 
members. Results of the following type were ob- 
tained: 

High group means on the personality character- 
istics of adventuresomeness, vigor, dominance, 
purposefulness, orderliness, willed application, and 
freedom from anxiety are associated with high 
performance on tasks requiring vigorous coordi- 
nated action and with a preference for such tasks 
over discussion. 

High variances on personality measures of 
tough- versus tender-mindedness, “bohemian ag- 
gressiveness,” and paranoid suspiciousness are as- 
sociated with the group's dislike for a task requir- 
ing the resolving of opinion and attitude 
differences, with the group's slowness in ranking 
attitude preferences, and with a feeling by its 
members that other members hinder progress 
(Cattell & Stice 1954). 

Similarities and differences. Another set of ex- 
periments was based on the assumption that social 
interaction is predictable from a knowledge of 
the similarities of, or differences between, per- 
sonality traits of the interactors. 

Defense mechanisms. Differences in defense- 
mechanism preference of two persons in interac- 
tion were used as a basis for investigation (Cohen 
1956). Three pairs of subjects were used; one 
pair manifested projection (the tendency to at- 
tribute to someone else the impulses which the 
subject finds unacceptable in himself), another 
pair had similar defenses other than projection, 
and a third pair had defenses that were dissimilar. 
The members of each pair were asked to read 
some short stories which would arouse their com- 
mon area of disturbance, to make individual judg- 
ments about the motives of the actors in the stories, 
and to arrive at a common decision about the 
motives through discussion. 

The pairs of subjects who used projection per- 
ceived their own interaction as more hostile than 
did pairs of subjects who utilized other defenses. 
This severe negative effect was obtained only when 
projectors were paired with each other. When pro- 
jectors interacted with persons using other de- 
fenses, their perceptions of hostility were no dif- 
ferent from those of any other pairs having 
dissimilar defenses. The interaction that was per- 
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ceived as next most hostile was that of two 
regressors, followed by that of two persons using 
reaction formation, while the least hostility was 
felt by two interacting users of denial or repres- 
sion. [See DEFENSE MECHANISMS.) 

Authoritarianism. Another experimenter ex- 
plored similarity or differences in authoritarianism 
of group members as a determinant of interaction. 
lt was hypothesized that leaders emerging in 
groups made up entirely of authoritarian members 
would, for example, be generally less effective than 
would leaders emerging from groups made up en- 
tirely of equalitarian members. The hypotheses 
were supported by the data, although not always 
to a statistically significant degree (Haythorn 
1953). 

Interpersonal needs. In another investigation, 
similarity of interpersonal needs, that is, needs 
that can be satisfied only through the attainment 
of a satisfactory relation with other people, was 
used as the basis for composing ten-person groups 
for purposes of learning about human relations. 
Groups were composed along the dimensions of 
the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orienta- 
tion (FIRO) theory of interpersonal behavior 
(Schutz 1958). The groups were divided into those 
with (a) strong attempts to control others—high 
expressed control, (b) strong desire to be con- 
trolled by others—high wanting to be controlled, 
(c) strong desire to receive affection—high wanted 
affection, and (d) strong preference for initiating 
behavior in areas such as control and affection. 
The scores of each group were randomly distrib- 
uted on the other uncontrolled scales. After one 
week the group members could accurately identify 
their own characteristic from observing themselves 
interacting. lt was easiest for them to identify a 
positive common group trait, such as expressing 
control, and most difficult to identify the common 
group trait when it was a covert desire, such as 
wanting affection. The type of interaction exhibited 
by each group was unique and quite consistent 
with the prediction based on their composition. 
The highly controlling group ejected their leader 
in the third meeting, while the group that was 
high in wanting to be controlled became highly 
dependent on their leader. The group high in ini- 
tiating behavior spent their time talking about 
authority, competition, and feelings of adequacy 
and proceeded to compete with each other and 
with the leader. The group high in wanting affec- 
tion spent much of their time discussing the prob- 
lems of expressing feelings and crying. Thus, 
personality data obtained from a paper-and-pencil 
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test did predict several aspects of group behavior. 

Compatibility and complementarity. More com- 
plex assumptions about interaction underlie an- 
other study aimed at predicting the behavior of 
pairs that were composed on the basis of com- 
patibility and complementarity. 

Defense mechanisms. Building upon the study 
of defense preferences reported above, predictions 
were made, based on clinical knowledge, about the 
result of each combination of defense mechanisms 
—denial, isolation, projection, regression, turning- 
against-self, and intellectualizing. For example, for 
two isolators it was reasoned that each of the 
isolators wants to handle feelings by intellectual- 
izing or rationalizing and expects that the other 
will deal with an anxiety situation in the same 
way so that threatening feelings need not be con- 
sidered. Since each agrees with this means of han- 
dling the problem, their interaction would be ex- 
pected to be positive (Waxler 1960). 

It was found, as predicted, that pairs of two 
regressors were least satisfied, while the regressor— 
isolator pairs liked each other and were most satis- 
fied. The satisfaction and liking ratings were not 
related to an individual's defense mechanism but, 
instead, were related to the combination of such 
mechanisms in the pair. 

Interpersonal needs. Another approach centers 
on the concept of compatibility of interpersonal 
needs (Schutz 1958). 

The types of compatibility proposed may be 
understood best by considering the diagonals of 
the diagram shown in Figure 1. The horizontal 
axis represents the behavior a person expresses 
toward others; the vertical axis, the behavior the 
persons wants from others. This schema is used 
Separately for each interpersonal area proposed in 
the theory—inclusion (need for human contact), 
control (need for influence), and affection (need 
for love). The high-interchange quadrant repre- 
sents interactions of those who prefer a great deal 
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Figure 1 — Schema for deriving compatibility 
Source: Schutz 1958- 
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of exchange of the “commodity” (contact, influ- 
ence, love) relevant to the interpersonal area. The 
jow-interchange quadrant represents those people 
who neither initiate nor want to receive these 
commodities. In order to be compatible, two people 
should be similar with respect to the interchange 
l variable. Compatibility based on similarity along 
this diagonal is called interchange compatibility. 

The other diagonal extends from a point repre- 
senting those who desire only to initiate or origi- 
nate behavior to a point representing those who 
wish only to receive it. For example, for control 
the lower right quadrant represents someone who 
likes to give orders and not take them, while the 

j upper left represents someone who does not like 
to give orders but who likes to be told what to do. 
On this diagonal, two people should complement 
each other, that is, be equidistant from the center 
in opposite directions, in order to be compatible. 
Compatibility based on complementarity along this 
diagonal is called originator compatibility. 

Conflict arises when there is disagreement re- 
garding who shall originate relations and who shall 
receive them. For each need area (inclusion, con- 
trol, affection) there are two types of conflict: 
between two originators—competitive originator 
incompatibility—and between two receivers 
apathetic originator incompatibility. 

In the inclusion area, competitive conflict is be- 
tween two persons, each of whom wants to “select 
his own company.” Each wants to join only the 
activities he wishes but not to have others join 
him. The apathetic conflict is between two persons, 
both of whom want to be included but neither of 
whom will act to join the other. 

| In the control area the competitive conflict is 
f between two persons, each of whom wants to be 
dominant and to run the activities but does not 
Want to be told what to do. The apathetic conflict 

this area is between two submissive people, 
each of whom wants to be told what to do but 
neither of whom will take the initiative for doing 
it. This situation arises with a boss who cannot 
make decisions and an employee with no initiative. 

In the affection area the competitive conflict is 
between two persons who desire to originate close 
relations but not to receive them. One example of 
this would be the Don Juan, for whom pursuit is 
an end in itself and reciprocation is threatening. 
The apathetic conflict is between two people who 
Want to be liked but do not want to initiate warm 
eelings. An example would be two co-workers 
Secretly fond of each other but neither ever ini- 
Hating a personal relation. 


Interchange compatibility highlights a different 
aspect of the relation. Wheréas the situations 
covered by originator compatibility refer to need 
satisfactions by a specific person, interchange 
compatibility refers to the general context or “at- 
mosphere” in which a relationship exists. On the 
interchange axis, two individuals scores should 
be similar for maximum compatibility. a 

In the area of inclusion, high interchange means 
high interaction with others; low N 
being separated from other people and being alone. 
Conflict arises because one person likes to be with 
people and the other person prefers to be alone. 

In the area of control, high interchange means 
a preference to be both controlled by others and 
to control their actions; low interchange, to neither 
influeneing nor being influenced by others. Conflict 
arises because one person wants a highly struc- 
tured relation and the other person wants a free 
and spontaneous one. 

In the area of affection, high interchange means 
reciprocal preferences for close personal relations 
with people; low interchange, a reciprocal pref- 
erence for maintaining affectional distance. Con- 
flict arises when one person wants an atmosphere 
of personal warmth and closeness and the other 
person prefers a more impersonal task-oriented 
atmosphere. 

These indices of compatibility have been applied 
to several experimental situations, including selec- 
tion of roommates and sociometric selection of 
naval personnel and task groups. Results seem to 
be fairly consistent: use of compatibility scores 
increases the predictability from a chance level of 
50 per cent to about 70 per cent (Schutz & Gross 
1959). 

By use of this theory of compatibility, success 
was achieved in predicting the ability of an experi- 
menter to condition a subject by considering the 
interpersonal compatibility of the two. When sub- 
ject and experimenter were incompatible the con- 
ditioning proceeded more slowly than when subject 
and experimenter were compatible. Then, in an 
ingenious experimental maneuver, each experi- 
menter asked his subject to continue with the 
conditioning procedure while the experimenter left 
the room. The subjects from the incompatible 
pairs immediately improved their performances to 
the point where they equaled the compatible sub- 
jects, thus confirming the hypothesis that it was 
the presence of the experimenter that led to the 
depressed rate of conditioning ( Sapolsky 1960). 

Another set of investigations was based on 
Winch's hypothesis (Winch 1958), which asserts 
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that marital success is a function of the husband's 
and wife 's need complementarity, particularly in the 
areas of dominance-submission and nurturance- 
succorance. Unfortunately, to date the results of 
this method of investigation are not encouraging. 

Larger groups. Two attempts have been made 
to expand the compatibility concept to groups of 
more than two members. An experiment using 
groups of college students illustrates one method 
of arranging five-membered groups to be com- 
patible or incompatible. Four groups of college 
students equated for intelligence were composed 
according to a pattern of interchange compatibility 
based on high-affection scores. Four other groups 
were established on the basis of interchange com- 
patibility reflecting low affection and four followed 
an incompatible pattern. 

High-affection compatible groups contained one 
member who was predicted on the basis of his test 
scores to be a “focal person,” another who was 
predicted to be a “main supporting member,” and 
three members who were predicted to be less in- 
telligent and less assertive. All of the subjects in 
these groups had a liking for close, intimate rela- 
tionships. The subjects in the compatible groups 
with low-affection scores were selected to play 
Similar roles, except that they were all persons 
who liked to keep others at a distance. In the 
incompatible groups there were two focal person— 
follower pairs, one pair had high-affection scores, 
and the other had low-affection scores; there was 
one neutral person. It was predicted that the two 
subgroups would clash and that, therefore, energy 
which would ordinarily be devoted to productive 
work would be diverted into interpersonal problem 
solving; hence, these groups would be less pro- 
ductive. 

Each of the 12 groups met 14 times in a 
laboratory over a period of six weeks, during which 
time each group was given a sequence of several 
types of tasks to perform. 

The difference in productivity between the “com- 
patibles” and the “incompatibles” was highly sig- 
nificant. Both types of compatible groups clearly 
outperformed the incompatibles, and there was 
virtually no difference in productivity between the 
high-affection compatibles and the low-affection 
compatibles (Schutz 1958). 

Organizational structure. Another attempt to 
devise a theory for compatibility of groups larger 
than two arose out of the desire to assess com- 
patibility within an organization. Although no 
rigorous empirical work has yet been done to test 
this method, it has already revealed the necessity 
of considering factors other than personality, 
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To measure the compatibility of people working 
together within a complex structure, by summing 
the degree of compatibility of each dyad within 
the organization, is an unsatisfactory method of 
assessing the compatibility of a large group since: 

(1) The over-all compatibility of an organiza- 
tion is often more dependent on some dyads than 
on others. For example, how well the boss gets 


along with a key department head is often far 


more pivotal for organizational compatibility than 
is the compatibility of two subordinates doing a 
routine job. 

(2) Compatibility between people who must 
work together closely to produce something is more 
important than compatibility between two whose 
jobs do not require their interaction. 

These two considerations suggest a method for 
extending the concept of compatibility to organiza- 
tions. The organization must first be analyzed in 
terms of the acual working groups, that is, a chart 
should be drawn indicating who must actually 
work with whom in order to accomplish a certain 
task. Within these groupings the importance of 
each dyadic relationship must be assessed. 

The best way to determine the functional pat- 
tern of the organization is to do it subjectively, 
that is, to have as many people as possible who are 
acquainted with the organization make such an 
analysis. A consensus of informed judgments is 
usually possible. 

Likewise, the best means of weighting the im- 
portance of any given dyad to the functioning 
of the organization is to obtain a subjective 
judgment, that is, to get a consensus of all knowl 
edgeable people. It may be possible in some or- 
ganizations to approximate the weighting by 
making it proportional to the dyad’s status level 
within the organization; the higher up in the 
hierarchy, the more important to the organization's 
functioning is the dyadic compatibility, but it 
would be inaccurate to assume this for all situa- 
tions. Experience, so far, indicates only that the 
number of distinguishably different levels of im- 
Portance are usually small, of the order of three 
or four within an organization. 

After the functional groups and weightings are 
determined, all dyadic compatibilities between rele- 
vant pairs are computed and weighted. The or- 
ganizational compatibility can be represented by 
the sum of these weighted compatibilities divided 
by the sum of the weights—in other words, the 
mean compatibility over the organization. 

This method is very new but gives promise of 
extending the notion of compatibility to groups 
larger than two, 
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Personality as internalized interaction 


One of the most interesting theoretical develop- 
ments in the area of personality and social inter- 
action concerns the use of social interaction as a 
model for theorizing about personality. This posi- 
tion reverses the usual analogy that a larger social 
unit is like an individual organism and asserts 
that the individual can be treated as a small group 
of interacting people. 

This assertion is not an attempt merely to estab- 
lish an analogy, but it is a contention that the 
same laws hold for both the individual and the 
group levels and that the substitution of corre- 
sponding variables from these levels will result in 
correspondingly valid hypotheses. A parallel can 
be made between a person and a group, since it is 
often assumed that an individual has a group 
“within” him. In the course of an infant’s develop- 
ment many initially ambiguous figures in his en- 
vironment are gradually brought into focus and 
differentiated. These figures are then introjected 
to various degrees and exert a differential influence 
on the behavior of the developing child and, later, 
on the behavior of the adult. [See DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY; IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; PERCEP- 
TION, article on PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT. ] 

The individual, therefore, may be conceptualized 
as a group in which he is struggling to become the 
leader. This group is composed of all those people 
whom he has incorporated into his own ego—his 
introjections. Just as some leaders seem to be 
dominated by one group member, so may an in- 
dividual be influenced by a particular introjection; 
Just as external forces influence group behavior, 
so do an individual’s external personal relations 
affect the interaction of his introjections; just as 
a group at times acts as if it were torn by dissen- 
sion, so does an individual’s behavior at times re- 
flect internal conflict; just as groups vary in 
Cohesiveness, so do individuals vary in their in- 
tegration; just as groups become immobilized and 
unproductive, so do people. 

An individual arriving at a decision may be re- 
garded as symbolically working out the interaction 
of the group within himself to reach a decision. 
The group equivalent of individual behavior is a 
Sroup decision or a topic that a group chooses to 
Soe as opposed to idiosyncratic topics. Group 
ecision behavior is analogous to ego functioning. 
9 595 (1961) states that the individual per- 
Aa Y consists of parts called the Parent, the 
228 Med the Child. Fairbairn (1952) empha- 
a € importance of internalized objects as a 

nceptual framework for understanding individual 


personality. Schutz (1961a) evolves his point of 
view through the vehicle of psychoanalytic ego 
psychology, especially as developed by Hartmann 
(1939). Hartmann discusses ego development in 
terms of three sets of factors: inherited ego char- 
acteristics, influences of instinctual drives, and 
influences of outer reality. Schutz transforms this 
into corresponding terms for small groups, and 
Bennis (1964), in a review of organization theory, 
expresses organization problems in much the same 
terms. 

There seems to be general agreement that each 
social unit must deal with an environment, or 
outer reality, with its own internal emotional 
forces or interpersonal needs and with those factors 
involved in task behavior, such as intellect and 
other abilities. The following integration is sug- 
gested. 

Outer reality. It is necessary for each social 
unit to establish and maintain sufficient contact 
and interaction with outside groups and individuals 
to avoid isolation of the unit, but it is not neces- 
sary to engage in so much contact that the unit 
loses its identity. 

It is also necessary to establish and maintain 
sufficient control over outer reality so that the 
group can function satisfactorily without outside 
interference, and yet it is not necessary to assume 
so much control that the group is forced to under- 
take more responsibility than it can handle. 

There is, furthermore, a need to establish and 
maintain sufficient closeness and intimacy with 
outside reality so that the group can feel the 
pleasures of friendship and affection, and yet 
there is no need to experience so much intimacy 
with outside reality that the actions of the group 
become distorted and detrimental to group ob- 
jectives. 

Interpersonal needs. The group's existence is 
greatly dependent upon everyone's feeling that he 
is part of the group. The desire for inclusion be- 
comes a motivation for efficiency in activities, such 
as notifying members of meetings. However, group 
members must also be allowed to maintain some 
degree of distance from other group members and 
some degree of individuality. 

It is necessary for members to influence other 
members to some extent in order to make de- 
cisions and to establish behavior patterns leading 
to a restriction of the amount of control some 
members have over others. The institutional pro- 
cedures of majority rule and consenus are often 
used to balance control relations. 

People must relate to each other with sufficient 
warmth and closeness so that group processes may 
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Table | — List of categories used in interaction process analyses, showing distribution of rates 
obtained in each category in a sample of 21 studies by different investigators 


Cotegery of wt initiated Medion rare 
1. Shows solidarity 23 
2. Shows enuon releose 62 
3, Agrees os 
4 Gives wggemon * 
S Gives opinion ns 
6. Gives orientation 29.0 
7. Asks for orientation 3.1 
2. Asks for opinion 22 
9. Asks for wggestion 0.4 
10. Disagrees 44 
11, Shows tension 22 
12. Shows ontogonism 14 


tonge of Range of Range of 
bowes? rotes middie ? rores highest 7 rotes 
tow Medium Migh 
0.11.9 2.0-3.3 3.4-9.5 
0.5-3.3 SATA 7.5-30.4 
0.9-7.9 8.0-13.6 13.7-21.5 
0.0-2.9 3.0-7.0 7.1-25.2 
35-198 19.9-27.2 27.3-33.4 
13.6-21.0 211-337 33.8-56.9 
1839 407.2 73-129 
0.5-1.9 2.0-3.9 4.0-9.3 
0.0-0.2 0.3-0.9 1.0-2.2 
0.6-3.0 3.1-5.3 5.4-14.3 
02-17 1.8-3.0 3.1-15.5 
0.0-0.5 0.6-2.4 2.5-9.2 


* The rates for © given category serens the tote! somple of 21 sivdies are ronk-erdered and divided into the lowest seven, the middle seven, ond the highest seven 
Cutting paints wa ertablished sa that the range shown contains all seven rates, but no gop is left between thirds of the distribution. The lobels lew” 


“Mad,” and "High" are added for wie in cannection with Table 2. 


differences between groups because of age, sex, 
general physical condition of members (such as 
whether or not intoxicated), and the like. 


Procedure 


The observer studies the list of categories and 
definitions until he is thoroughly familiar with 
them, not only singly, but as an ordered scheme. 
Prior to the interaction he assigns and memorizes 
an identification number for each of the partici- 
pants. In observing he keeps his eyes on the group 
as much as possible. He divides the ongoing be- 
havior, nonverbal as well as verbal, into separate 
acts, each of which is recorded by entering the 
identification number of the person speaking, fol- 
lowed by the identification number of the person 
spoken to, under the category which best describes 
the act. The criterion as to how much behavior 
Constitutes an act is pragmatic—enough to allow 
the observer to make a classification. A single act 
is essentially equivalent to a single simple sentence. 
Tone of voice, facial expression, bodily movement, 
and cues of all kinds, nonverbal as well as verbal, 
are used in making the classification and in deter- 
mining to whom the act is directed. The group as 
a whole is recognized as a recipient of communi- 
cation, as well as specific other individuals. But 
the group as a whole is not recognized as an actor. 
Acts performed in unison ( notably laughing) are 
recorded by a single score but later credited back 
to individual actors. The observer scores contin- 
uously, usually at a rate of ten to twenty scores 
Per minute. Comparable methods differ from each 
other not only as to the list of categories but also 
on all these points of procedure. The issues have 


Source: Bales & Hore 1963. 


been discussed in several standard works on meth- 
ods (see Research Methods in Social Relations 1951; 
Festinger & Katz 1953; Lindzey 1954). 

Interaction process analysis is designed for on- 
the-spot concurrent recording of the behavior, but 
it may be applied to a sound recording or a written 
transcript of interaction, The method was devel- 
oped and is most easily applied with the aid of a 
laboratory observation room, connected to the 
group meeting room by one-way mirrors, with 
sound monitoring, tape recording, and a paper- 
moving device called an interaction recorder to 
enable the observer to keep scores in time sequence. 
None of these aids is strictly necessary, however. 
Hare (1957) has applied the method to observa- 
tion of the leadership behavior of boys on a play- 
ground; he used nothing more elaborate than a 
pencil and a pad of scoring forms. For a field study 
Strodtbeck (1951) used a pickup truck with a port- 
able sound recorder. Husband-and-wife couples sat 
in the front seat and talked. The sound record- 
ings were translated, where necessary, by local as- 
sistants, Strodtbeck added notations of sighs, 
laughs, and the like, and the interaction scoring 
was done by a third person from the written tran- 
Script. In an experimental study of jury delibera- 
tions Strodtbeck and Mann (1956) noted a few 
words of content as well as who-to-whom and non- 
verbal signs at the time of interaction, and the 
scoring was done later from these notes plus the 
sound recording. Some researchers may prefer a 
two-step method like this for the sake of higher 
reliability or to ease the training problem, but many 
Successful studies have been made using on-the- 
Spot scoring. Learning the method may require one 


‘ 


pe two months. Through training, correlation be- 
been two observers of rates in a given category 
over a series of sessions may be as high as 90 for 
some pairs of observers on the categories of higher 
frequency, but the same observers may find it diffi- 
cult to obtain correlations higher than .60 for the 


categories of lower frequency. 


Frame of reference 
In order to present the correlates of measures to 
be obtained from interaction process analysis it is 
helpful to make reference to a three-dimensional 
“property space” (for which see Barton 1955) that 
has turned up repeatedly in factor analyses of in- 
terpersonal behavior, perceptions, and ratings per- 
sons make of each other in small groups. The space 
_ Was first recognized as rather general by Carter 
_ (1954) and Couch (1960), who factor-analyzed 
data of their own and reviewed a series of other 
factor analytic studies. The work of Borgatta, Cot- 
dell, and Meyer (1956) and Borgatta (1960) has 
‘been particularly notable in carrying on this in- 
quiry. Hare (1962) has presented a review of the 
relevant studies, to which should be added the work 
Leary (1957), who constructed an interpersonal 
fee ic system around two of the dimensions. 
‘It has not yet been shown that the different prop- 
erty or factor spaces cited are all indicators of the 
Same fundamental evaluative tendencies of persons 
aş they view other persons and actions, but the 
assumption is plausible. A factor analysis by Couch 
(1960), which employed an exceptionally large 
number of measures from a study conducted with 
the present author, turned up as the three most 
2 t factors the same three found most im- 
portant in previous studies. Couch's factor loadings 
form the factual basis for the description and in- 
terpretation employed here. The types of variables 
Overt social interaction (the present cate- 
Bories), personality tests, interpersonal perceptions 
and ratings, value statements, and observer's rat- 


Dimensions of social evaluation. Let us sup- 
Pose that there are at least three fundamental 
of social evaluation involved as one 
Pd Views another in a group setting. The first 
Concerned with the degree of power, dominance, 
scendance, or individual prominence of the per- 
Son as perceived by the evaluator. In ordinary 
ie ‘age this dimension is often referred to as if 
95 ete vertical in physical space: a person is said 
u move “upward” in the group as his power, dom- 
an lis or prominence increases and “downward” 
Power decreases. 
e second dimension is concerned with the 
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pleasant or unpleasant quality of feeling aroused 
by the person. If the feeling aroused in the evalu- 
ator is pleasant, one of acceptance and liking, the 
evaluation may be called “positive.” If it is un- 
pleasant, one of rejection and disliking, it may be 
called “negative.” For purposes of visualization one 
may think of this dimension as horizontal, with 
positive to the right-hand side and negative to the 
left-hand side. 

The third dimension is concerned with the value 
of the other person in the performance of group 
tasks and the achievement of group goals—that is, 
those tasks and goals given by acceptance of what- 
ever authority the group recognizes. A spatial meta- 
phor is often used to refer to this dimension: the 
direction toward achievement of group goals is 
said to be forward“; the direction away from 
achievement is said to be “backward.” The person 
who moves forward may be said to conform to the 
values given by acceptance of the authority that is 
effective within the group, while the person who 
moves backward may be said to deviate. 

The spatial metaphors should not be taken too 
seriously—they are suggested here as an aid to 
visualization and memory. It may be, of course, 
that the spatial metaphors continue to be used be- 
cause they provide an effective, though primitive, 
way of remembering a complicated set of relation- 
ships. It is not easy to find a better model for a 
three-dimensional set of relationships than the 
physical space that surrounds us. If the reader 
wishes to think in terms of the theory, he is urged 
to adopt the physical space model. He may then 
think of the directions in relation to his head as 
the center of the space. 

According to this theory, then, persons judge or 
evaluate each other according to their significance 
in relation to power, affection, and contribution to 
group tasks. The dimensions of social evaluation 
must be understood broadly as correlated clusters 
of more concrete attitudes of persons toward others, 
not as single well-defined attitudes. But so far as 
they can be thought of as variables, the factor 
studies suggest that we ought to think of the di- 
mensions as unrelated to each other—as uncorre- 
lated (“orthogonal” in the language of factor analy- 
sis). If the variables were actually uncorrelated, 
individuals would be found about equally distrib- 
uted in all positions described by all combinations 
of the directions. Thus, the factor analytic findings 
imply that the possession of a position of power by 
a person in a small group should not lead us to 
expect that the possessor will be either positively or 
negatively evaluated (liked or disliked), or that he 
will be either conforming or deviant with regard 
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dressed to the group as a whole tends to fall short 
of the amount addressed to specific individuals, 
as Table 3 also shows. When, for a given individ- 
ual, the amount addressed to the group as a whole 
exceeds the amount addressed to specific individ- 
uals, it may be inferred that he is at least trying 
to move “upward.” Conversely, when the amount 
he addresses to specific individuals exceeds the 
amount he addresses to the group as a whole, it 
may be inferred that he is tending to move “down- 
ward.” The ratio of the two amounts can be used 
to give a more refined measure. 

An act addressed to the group as a whole may be 
taken as a bid for power; an act received in return 
which does not require an answer or an argument 
may be taken as an agreement or vote of confi- 
dence. The actual power position of a given person 
in the group may be roughly estimated, then, by 
counting the number of other persons who will 
regularly respond to his bids for power with agree- 
ment, thus leaving him free to continue further 
bids for power by speaking to the group as a whole, 
instead of arguing with each of them specifically. 
The person who is successful in this way will build 
up a high total participation. For most individuals 
there is no better indicator of relative power or 
position in the upward—downward evaluation of the 
group than his total participation compared to that 
of others, 


Phase movements 


Under certain conditions of organization, and 
when there is a clear-cut but complex task of group 
decision to be arrived at within a given session, 
groups tend to move through an orbit of directional 
movement over the course of the session (Bales & 
Strodtbeck 1951), They may start with preliminary 
pleasantries that average toward the positive side. 
As they begin with the task proper they move down- 
ward with high rates of giving orientation, then 
forward and upward as rates of orientation fall and 
rates of giving opinion and suggestion rise. The 
movement tends toward the negative side as giving 
opinion rises accompanied by disagreement. (Actu- 
ally, rates of agreement as well as disagreement 
tend to rise, but on the average the negative move- 
ment is at first stronger.) Some groups, especially 
those which begin with low status consensus, may 
hang in this phase indefinitely. Others, particularly 
if their status problems are not severe, pass through 
the crisis, and begin to swing back toward the posi- 
tive side as agreement is reached. The average 
movement swings upward and backward as the 
group begins a period of joking and laughing. As 
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the laughter grows and spreads, the movement 
swings backward, downward, and positive, com- 
pleting the orbit at about the same place as the 
starting position, on the positive side. 

Somewhat similar cycles can be described for 
longer time spans for groups (Heinicke & Bales 
1953). It seems probable that a similar orbital 
model could be useful for examining successful as 
compared to unsuccessful episodes in child social- 
ization, as well as other social processes which have 
a basic phasic character. This remains to be seen. 
It also seems likely that the conceptualization of 
evaluative space as a theory will have many appli- 
cations in which actual observation of interaction 
may play only a minor part. It should be noted that 
estimates of position in the space may be made 
from many bases other than interaction. 


ROBERT F. BALES 


[Directly related are the entries Groups, article on 
ROLE STRUCTURE; LEADERSHIP. Other relevant ma- 
terial may be found in SOCIOMETRY.] 
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INTERACTION, STATISTICAL 
See EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN and LINEAR HYPOTH- 
ESES. 


INTEREST 


Interest is one of the forms of income from prop- 
erty, the other forms being dividends, rents, and 
Profits. Interest usually originates in the payment 
for a loan of money over a period of time—al- 
though it can also arise from loans in kind. Interest 
is essentially measured by the difference between 
the amount that the borrower repays and the 
amount that he originally received from the lender 
(which is called the principal). 

The term interest sometimes has the broader 
connotation of all income from property, This is 
the case when we speak of “the interest charge on 
capital,” which denotes the alternative income that 
can be earned on a given quantity of money cap- 
ital. It is, however, with the narrower sense of the 
term that this article will almost exclusively be 
concerned, 

Etymologically, interest stems from the Medieval 
atin word interesse, although the meaning of 
ue was sharply distinguished by the medieval 
1 onists from what is now denoted by interest. 
a e the canonists used interesse to refer 
121 a compensation made by a debtor to his cred- 
ae ae damages caused to the creditor as a result 
185 ees or delay in the repayment of a loan; as 
ee e compensation evolved from the quod in- 

st of Roman law, which was the payment for 
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damages arising from the nonfulfillment of any 
contractual obligation. The canonists considered 
interesse to be conceptually distinct from the pay- 
ment for the use of a loan, which they (and Roman 
law) denoted by the term usura (Noonan 1957, 
pp. 105-106). Since canon law permitted interesse 
but forbade usura, the reason for the evolvement 
of the modern term interest is clear. 

In the case of a loan repaid in one lump sum, 
the total amount of interest that is due depends on 
the principal, P, on the percentage rate of interest 
per unit of time, 7, on the number of time units 
over which the loan is outstanding, h, and on the 
number of time units after which the interest ob- 
ligation is added to the debt of the borrower, m. 
If this obligation is added only once, when the loan 
matures (that is, if h = m), the interest is said to 
be simple. The total amount to be repaid at matu- 
rity, S, is then 


(1) S=P(1+ mr). 
Correspondingly, the wis] interest payment is 
(2) §—P=P(1+ mr) -P = mP. 


If, in addition, the time unit with respect to which 
the rate of interest is measured is the same as that 
of the duration of the loan, then k =m = 1, and 
formulas (1) and (2) are further simplified. 

If the interest obligation is added more than 
once, interest is said to be compounded. In this 
case h is usually a multiple of m, so that h/m rep- 
resents the number of times that interest is com- 
pounded over the duration of the loan. The total 
amount to be repaid at the maturity of the loan in 
this case is 


(3) S-P(14 Mr) n. 


The shorter is the period after which interest is 
compounded (that is, the smaller m is), the larger 
is the amount payable, S. In the limiting case, one 
can conceive of compounding being carried out 
continuously over time, in which case the amount 
payable is derived from formula ( 3) by letting m 
approach zero, thus obtaining 


(4) S = Pe", 


where e is the transcendental number 2.71828 
The variable r in this case is frequently called “the 
force of interest.” 

In order to compare the rates of interest effec- 
tively paid on loans with different arrangements 
for compounding, it is necessary to express the 
loans in a standardized form. This form is usually 
that of a loan granted at a rate of interest of i per 
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year, compounded once a year. The standardized 
rate of interest, i, corresponding to any single-re- 
payment loan extending for h years, is then deter- 
mined by solving for i in 


(5) S/P = (1 +i), 


where S, P, and h are the actual terms of the loan. 
Alternatively—and frequently more conveniently 
—the standardized rate is the force of interest, p, 
as solved from 


(6) S/P = ew. 


Loans need not be made in the form of money 
but can be made in the form of a commodity (for 
example, wheat, in ancient times). The rate of 
interest on such loans is frequently called “the own- 
rate of interest"—a term originated by Keynes 
(1936, p. 223; see also Lerner 1953, pp. 354-356). 
Because the anticipated price movements of var- 
ious commodities differ, their own-rates need not 
be equal to each other or to the rate of interest on 
money loans. If, however, there is perfect arbitrage, 
then in equilibrium we must have approximately 
Ta ese, Where r, is the rate of interest on 
money loans, r. is the own-rate of interest on the 
loan of any commodity, and s, is the anticipated 
rate of increase (net of carrying charges) in the 
money price of that commodity. For if (say) the 
right-hand side of the foregoing equation were to 
exceed the left-hand side, a profit could be made 
by borrowing money, using the proceeds to pur- 
chase wheat to be lent out at its own-rate, and sub- 
sequently selling the wheat received in repayment 
of the loan. Such arbitrage transactions would 
raise r, and lower r. and s, until the foregoing 
equality was established. 

If the formula is applied to commodities in gen- 
eral—so that s, represents the anticipated increase 
in the general price level—it becomes an expres- 
sion of Irving Fisher's celebrated distinction be- 
tween the money rate and the real rate of interest. 
The real rate is the rate of interest as measured in 
terms of commodities and accordingly is approx- 
imated by r. — s. (Fisher 1930, chapters 2 and 19). 
The logic behind this relationship explains the fact 
that money rates of interest tend to be high in 
periods of inflation. It also explains the appearance 
in inflationary economies of so-called linked or es- 
calated bonds—that is, bonds whose principal and/ 
or interest payments are proportionately adjusted 
in accordance with some price index (Brown 1955, 
pp. 200-203; Finch 1956; Robson 1960). 

Since they are alternatives to one another, the 
different forms of property income must be quan- 


titatively related. In a world of certainty and per- 
fect markets, the ratio of the dividends paid by a 
stock (including net appreciation in the value of 
the stock) to the original price of the stock, the 
ratio of the rent of an asset (net of depreciation 
and other operating costs) to the origina! price of 
the asset, and the ratio of the profits of a firm to 
the amount invested in it all have a common value, 
equal to the rate of interest. This equality reflects 
the fact that in such a world the individual is in- 
different about the form in which he receives his 
income from property. 

Conversely, the preferences that individuals in 
the real world have for particular forms of prop- 
erty income reflect the differing degrees of risk and 
uncertainty attached to these various forms, the 
individuals own attitudes toward the risk and un- 
certainty, the differing degree of knowledge that 
individuals have of market conditions, differing an- 
ticipations of future price conditions, and the like. 
Of the four forms of property income, interest usu- 
ally involves the least risk and the least necessity 
for acquiring detailed knowledge of market condi- 
tions. Assuming that the individual has an aversion 
both to risk and to the effort involved in acquiring 
information, we should on the average expect the 
rate of interest to be lower than the rates of return 
implicit in other forms of property income. 


Historical aspects of the interest rate 


_ Credit arrangements go back to prehistoric times 
and may even have antedated the emergence of 
a money economy. Similarly, there is ethnological 
evidence of the existence of credit in kind in prim- 
itive communities having no trace of a medium of 
exchange. 

In prehistoric agricultural communities. loans of 
seed—to be repaid by a greater quantity of seed at 
harvest time—were undoubtedly a recognized type 
of arrangement. However, to the extent that repay- 
ment was not required in the case of harvest fail- 
ure, such arrangements were not pure loans but 
had at least some aspects of what we would today 
call a partnership or, more generally, an equity 
investment. Such mixed arrangements complicate 
any attempt to compare modern credit arrange 
ments with those of earlier periods. In any event, 
it seems possible that the natural productivity of 
agriculture suggested the concept of interest on 
loans to men in prehistoric—and then in bis- 
toric times. 

Loans bearing interest are described in contracts 
from the Sumerian civilization (beginning about 
3000 B. c.), and mentions of such loans are Nnu- 


merous in the descriptions of credit agreements 
that have come down to us from the Babylonian 
empire (beginning about 1900 B. c.). In the Sume- 
rian period the customary annual rates of interest 
on loans of barley and silver were, respectively, 
33} per cent and 20 per cent. These rates were 
Jater established as the legal maxima by the Code 
of Hammurabi (c. 1800 B.c.) as part of its general 
tendency to regulate prices, terms of contracts, and 
other aspects of economic life (Heichelheim [1938] 
1958, vol. 1, pp. 55, 111-112, 134-136; Einzig 
1949, p. 372; Homer 1963, chapters 1-2). 

An even greater development of the credit sys- 
tem characterized the Greek city-states of the 
seventh century B.c. and onward. Particularly pop- 
ular were “bottomry loans,” in which the money 
advanced by a lender was secured by the hull of a 
ship or by its cargo on a specific voyage. In the 
case of shipwreck the debt was usually canceled; 
if the voyage was successful the borrower paid 
from 22 to 100 per cent interest, depending on the 
length and hazardousness of the voyage. In con- 
trast, loans secured by real estate and loans to cities 
frequently bore interest of 8 to 10 per cent. Similar 
rates prevailed during the Roman era, which was 
characterized by legal maximum rates, first of 8.5 
per cent per year and subsequently of 12 per cent. 

Most loans in ancient times were granted for 
what would today be considered a short period: 
aà year or a part of a year. Since there were no bus- 
iness firms in the modern sense of the term, the 
loans were necessarily to persons or partnerships. 
From this, however, we should not infer that these 
loans were predominantly for consumption pur- 
Poses. It should also be noted that the Greeks and 
Romans looked down upon the earning of income 
from interest. According to certain authorities, this 
Contrasts with the view of the peoples of the an- 
cient Oriental civilizations, who (it is claimed) ac- 
cepted interest as a normal feature of economic 
life (Heichelheim [1938] 1958, vol. 1, pp. 104- 
105, 219), 

The absolute prohibition of interest was an out- 
standing feature of ancient Hebrew economic leg- 
islation, as incorporated in the well-known Biblical 
Passages “If thou lend money to any of my people 
a is poor by thee, thou shalt not be to him as an 
$ rer” (Exodus 22.25) and “Thou shalt not lend 
tea to thy brother” (Deuteronomy 23.19). 
9155 x bis of the Mishnah (200 B. c. 200) ap- 
as wai zA proscription to commercial transactions 
ae t the same time they accepted its effective 
118 n in certain instances by means of the legal 

n of considering the lender to be a partner 
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entitled to profits from the enterprise financed by 
his funds (Mishnah: Baba Metzia v, 4). 

In the Middle Ages the prohibition of interest 
(or, as it was then called, usury) was a central 
feature of canon law. But since the church did not 
prohibit income from property as a category, here 
too there rapidly developed legal fictions by which 
the prohibited interest from loans was converted 
into other—and permissible—forms of income from 
property. For some scholars this process represents 
an evasion and a vitiation of the canon law; for 
others it reflects the deliberate attempt of the 
church authorities to accommodate themselves to 
the business needs of the community and accord- 
ingly to place the main emphasis of the prohibition 
of usury on loans made for consumption purposes 
(Pirenne [1933] 1936, p. 146; Knight 11921-1935] 
1951, p. 256; Noonan 1957, pp. 169-170, 190- 
195). 

An important aspect of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century was the movement to abolish the 
legal prohibition of interest. The outstanding theo- 
logical protagonist of this movement was Calvin. 
Toward the end of Henry vim's reign in England, a 
law was enacted (1545) legalizing interest but 
limiting it to a legal maximum of 10 per cent. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century, Roman 
Catholic authorities also publicly decreed that the 
interest permitted by law could be taken by every- 
one (Nelson 1949, chapter 3; Noonan 1957, chap- 
ter 19). 

With due allowance for the scarcity and imper- 
fections of the data, there seems to have been a 
decline in interest rates in Europe from the medi- 
eval period to the Renaissance. The minimum in- 
terest rates on loans secured by land in the Spanish 
Netherlands from the twelfth century through the 
fifteenth century ranged from 8 to 10 per cent, as 
compared with corresponding rates of 6 to 8 per 
cent in the Dutch Republic during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century in England, long-term gov- 
ernment-bond yields were from 6 to 8 per cent, 
declining to 3 per cent in the midyears of the cen- 
tury and rising erratically toward the end of the 
century to 5 to 6 per cent. These last rates con- 
tinued during the Napoleonic wars at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Subsequently, the rate 
fell again to somewhat above 3 per cent and de- 
clined even further toward the end of the century. 
Corresponding yields during the twentieth century 
have generally been higher and in 1955-1965 have 
again reached 6 per cent. Thus, there may have 
been a slight downward secular trend in long-term 
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interest rates in England over the past two hundred 
years, although it remains to be seen if this trend 
has not been reversed in the period since World 
War u (Homer 1963, pp. 137-138, 193, 411, 504- 
506). 

In any event, there does seem to have been a 
downward trend during the past fifty to one hun- 
dred years in the share of interest in the national 
income of developed countries. Thus, in the United 
States this share fell from 5.7 per cent in 1899- 
1908 to 4.0 per cent in 1954-1960. More generally, 
the data from the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States all show a marked 
decline over this period in the share of property 
income (including that of unincorporated enter- 
prises) in total national income. Kuznets attributes 
this finding in part to the fact that over the same 
period the ratio of total wealth to national income 
(the capital-output ratio) has moved downward 
in these countries; he also conjectures that the 
decline was reinforced by a secular downward 
trend in the yield on capital. 

Similarly, Kuznets shows that in 1958 the share 
of income from assets (excluding those of unincor- 
porated enterprises) in total national income was 
slightly higher in underdeveloped countries (20.6 
per cent) than in developed countries (18.4 per 
cent). He attributes this finding to the much higher 
yield on capital in the underdeveloped countries, 
which more than offsets their lower proportion of 
corporate assets. Correspondingly, the extent to 
which the share of property income in the under- 
developed countries exceeds that of the developed 
ones is much greater when account is taken of all 
such income—including that of unincorporated 
enterprises, This finding, as well as that mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, would, of course, be 
modified if we were to take account of the capital 
invested in the form of education in human beings 
and accordingly of that part of wages and salaries 
which reflects the return on this capital (Kuznets 
1966, tables 4.2, 4.3, and 8.1 and accompanying 
text). [See CAPITAL, HUMAN; INCOME DISTRIBU- 
TION, article on FUNCTIONAL SHARE.) 

Studies of the business cycle in the United States 
have shown that the rate of interest (as measured 
by the yield on railroad bonds) more or less con- 
forms, with a lag, to the level of general economic 
activity. Similarly, it conforms, with a lag, to the 
movements of the price level—a fact (referred to 
generally by Keynes as the “Gibson paradox”) that 
raises certain theoretical questions discussed below, 
under “Interest in a money economy,” in the sec- 
tion “Theories of interest” (Keynes 1930, vol. 2, 
Pp. 198 ff.; Macaulay 1938, chapter 6; Burns & 


Mitchell 1946, p. 501; Burns 1961, p. 28; Cagan 
1966). 


Theories of interest 


Interest in a barter economy. From the defini- 
tion of the interest rate as the price paid for the 
use of a loan for one unit of time, it seems natural 
to analyze the determination of this rate in terms 
of the demand for and supply of loans. Although 
there are many theories that have not been explic- 
itly formulated in terms of this “loanable-funds 
approach” to interest, they can nevertheless be ex- 
amined from this viewpoint. 

Investment and the demand for loans. For sim- 
plicity, let us define “households” as those economie 
units that engage solely in the sale of the.services 
of factors of production and in the consumption of 
goods and services, and let us define “businesses” 
as the locus of all production and investment ae 
tivity, Then in an economy in which money exists 
only as an abstract unit of account (and for the 
present purpose such an economy is equivalent to 
a barter economy) any savings that a household 
makes will be lent out. Correspondingly, the sup- 
ply of loans by households to the business sector 
must equal the total amount that households save. 
(Consumption loans will be discussed later.) Sim- 
ilarly, under the assumption of a perfect capital 
market, the net investment of the business sector 
can be considered as being equal to its total de- 
mand for new loans (that is, net of refundings) 
from the household sector, for in such a market 
it can make no difference either to businesses or 
to households whether investment is financed by 
means of loans, stock issues, or undistributed cor- 
porate profits. 

The basic fact that lies behind businesses’ de- 
mand for loans is the productivity of capital [see 
CAPITAL; INVESTMENT]. By this is meant the fact 
that an investment project can yield over time @ 
stream of returns that exceeds the total costs of 
carrying it out. In particular, if a project is planned 
for n years, and if S,, S,, . S, represents its 
expected stream of net returns or, in more techni- 
cal terms, of quasi rents (that is, the expected Te- 
ceipts in each year from the sale of the output of 
the project less the corresponding current operating 
expenses in the form of wages, costs of raw mate- 
rials, and the like—exclusive of depreciation), 
then the productivity of the capital invested in the 
Project is reflected in the fact that S, + S- +8» 
(where S, also includes the possible scrap value) 
is greater than the cost of the plant and equipment, 
V, involved in the project. 

More precisely, the marginal productivity of cap- 


ital—which for our purposes can be taken as syn- 
onymous with Keynes's marginal efficiency of cap- 
ital—is defined as that rate which equalizes the 
present value of the stream of quasi rents with the 
cost of plant and equipment. It is that rate, p, 
which satisfies the equation 
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where it has been assumed that net positive re- 
ceipts occur at the end of each period, whereas the 
total payment for plant and equipment is made at 
the beginning of the first period. In a world of cer- 
tainty and a perfect capital market, potential in- 
vestors will carry out any project whose marginal 
rate of return, p, exceeds or equals the interest 
rate, r, which is assumed to remain constant over 
the economic horizon and which measures the 
actual or imputed marginal cost of the funds in- 
vested in the project. Correspondingly, investors 
will not carry out any project whose rate of return 
is less than r. Thus, under these assumptions, the 
rate of interest serves as the rationing device that 
allocates scarce capital funds in an optimal man- 
ner among competing investments projects. From 
this it also foliows that the lower the rate of in- 
terest, the larger the number of investment proj- 
ects that it pays to carry out. 

This relationship is frequently described by 
means of a negatively sloped curve relating in- 
creasing volumes of investment to a declining rate 
of interest. It should be emphasized that the con- 
cept of investment basic to this curve is that of 
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Figure 1 
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gross investment. The firm’s decision about a par- 
ticular investment project can in no way be af- 
fected by whether this project represents “replace- 
ment” or “new capital”; nor, in a perfect capital 
market, can it be affected by the accounting dis- 
tinction between funds made available from depre- 
ciation allowances and those made available from 
new loans. For our purposes, however, it will be 
more convenient to deal with the derivative con- 
cept “net investment,” defined as gross investment 
less depreciation. As a first approximation (whose 
accuracy increases the shorter the life of the proj- 
ect) the calculation of this depreciation can be 
assumed to be unaffected by the rate of interest. 
Correspondingly, the net-investment curve is ob- 
tained from the gross-investment curve by simply 
shifting the latter to the left by an amount equal 
to depreciation. 

This, then, is the explanation of the negative 
slope of the demand curve for loans, D, in Figure 1, 
which under our present assumptions is identical 
with the net-investment curve. The vertical axis 
in this diagram represents the (real) rate of in- 
terest and the horizontal axis the real volume of 
new loans made during the specified period of time 
(say, a year) to which the analysis refers. By con- 
struction, any rate of interest on this curve (say, 
To) corresponding to a given volume of loans (say, 
bo) equals the marginal productivity of capital 
after net investments of the designated volume 
have been carried out. In other words, if the stock 
of capital (and hence real volume of loans) in the 
economy at the beginning of the year in question 
is Bo, then r, measures the marginal productivity 
of a stock of capital of B, + b, units. 

Another property of the demand curve that has 
been frequently assumed in the literature is that 
in the absence of uncertainty the demand for 
loans approaches infinity as the rate of interest ap- 
proaches zero, for in such circumstances it would 
pay to carry out any investment project that would 
yield a perpetual stream of net income. Thus, at a 
zero rate of interest it would pay to level the Alps 
or to build a canal across the United States—if such 
activities would enable us to anticipate with cer- 
tainty net savings in transportation costs through 
all future time. 

It is clear from the foregoing presentation that 
b has the dimensions of a stock and is thus not 
affected by changes in the unit of time used to 
measure the period specified in the analysis. In 
other words, at the rate of interest ro, firms will 
desire to contract b, units of new loans during the 
year—whether the year is called a year or 12 
months or 52 weeks. Alternatively, however, b can 
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be interpreted (as it freguently is) as the average 
rate at which new loans are contracted during the 
year. Under such an interpretation, b clearly has 
the dimensions of a flow and is accordingly affected 
by the time unit used to measure the year. In this 
case the firms’ total stock of borrowing at the end 
of the year (at the rate of interest To) is represented 
by B. + fib, dt =B, + h. T. where T is the length 
of the year as measured in the stipulated time units 
and where h, T thus has the dimensions of a stock. 
Clearly, h T in the preceding expression is equal, 
in both dimensions and magnitude, to the b, of the 
interpretation given at the beginning of this para- 
graph (Patinkin [1956] 1965, pp. 515-523), 

Savings and the supply of loans. The supply 
side of the loan market as described above repre- 
sents the savings behavior of households [see Con- 
SUMPTION FUNCTION]. In the analysis of this be- 
havior by, for example, Marshall and Cassel, it was 
pointed out that an individual who saved in order 
to assure himself a given level of income in the 
future (say, after retirement) would have to ac- 
cumulate a smaller capital sum the higher the rate 
of interest; correspondingly, such an individual 
would respond to a rise in interest rates by saving 
less. More generally—and more precisely—a rise 
in interest rates generates a wealth effect which, 
in the case of a lender, tends to offset the substi- 
tution effect. The rise makes current consumption 
more expensive relative to future consumption (by 
decreasing the present value of the cost of a unit 
of future consumption ). Hence, it generates a sub- 
Stitution effect that decreases current consumption 
and thereby increases current saving. At the same 
time, it makes lenders better off by virtue of the 
higher interest they can earn and thus generates 
a wealth effect that tends to increase current con- 
sumption. If the wealth effect were to predominate 
(as is implicitly assumed by Marshall and Cassel 
in the case mentioned above), the individual's sav- 
ings curve would, in the relevant region, be nega- 
tively sloped with respect to the interest rate, 

It is, however, unlikely that such a negative slope 
could characterize the savings curve of the econ- 
omy as a whole. To every lender in a closed econ- 
omy there corresponds a borrower for whom the 
wealth effect works in the Opposite direction. 
Hence, in the absence of distribution effects, these 
wealth effects will cancel out, leaving the aggregate 
savings curve to reflect solely the uniformly positive 
influence of the substitution effects. Correspond- 
ingly, the supply curve of loans, S, in Figure 1 has 
been drawn with a Positive slope (Bailey 1957; 
Bear 1961). 

In the standard Fisher case of an individual with 


a two-period horizon, the individual is in an opti- 
mum position when he adjusts his current con- 
sumption (and hence his savings) so as to equalize 
his marginal rate of substitution of future (C.) for 
present (C:) consumption with 1 +r. In the case 
of an individual with a horizon of n periods, the 
planned stream of future consumption Ci, C,, >>, 
C, (where C, represents consumption at the begin- 
ning of period t) can be considered as a single, 
composite good. The quantity of this good, C;, is 
defined as equal to the constant level of per-period 
consumption over the future which has the same 
present value as C., C;, „ C,; that is, 
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It can then be shown that the optimum marginal 
rate of substitution of future (C+) for present (C.) 
consumption in this case is 


* 
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For large values of n, this marginal rate can thus 
be approximated by r, That is, the individual in his 
optimum position can be induced to give up one 
dollar of present consumption by compensating 
him with a constant stream of future consumption 
of (approximately) r dollars per period (Leontief 
1958; Liviatan 1966). In this sense, then, the rate 
of interest (say, r4) on curve S corresponding to 
any volume of new loans made during the year 
(say, h.) equals the marginal time preference of 
the individuals in the economy after they have car- 
Tied out the savings that provide these loans. 
The equilibrium rate of interest. The equilib- 
rium rate of interest for the year in question is 
determined in Figure 1 (interpreted as above in 
terms of either a stock or a flow) by the intersection 
of the demand and supply curves for loans at point 
P, corresponding to the rate of interest of n- 
As already indicated, for the barter economy now 
being discussed these curves can also be inter- 
preted as respectively representing the net invest- 
ment and savings curves of neoclassical interest 
theory. Correspondingly, by construction of these 
Curves the equilibrium rate measures at one and 
the same time the marginal productivity of capital 
and the marginal rate of substitution between 
future and present consumption. (This analysis 
could just as well be carried out in terms of gross 
investment and saving—the curves in Figure 1 
could be made to represent these magnitudes by 
simply shifting them to the right by an amount 


egual to depreciation allowances; hence they would 
continue to intersect at the rate of interest r,.) 

The foregoing analysis can be recast in terms of 
the demand and supply for the total stock of loans 
to be outstanding at the end of the year in question. 
Clearly, the amount of this stock demanded at the 
rate of interest r, is B, hi, where, as before, By 
represents the stock at the beginning of the year. 
Similarly, the stock supplied at the end of the year 
is also B. +b,. Thus, this approach yields the 
same equilibrium rate of interest, r,, as the pre- 
ceding one and in this sense is equivalent to it. 

On the other hand, the elasticity (although not 
the slope) of the curves in Figure 1 at each point 
would be less if they referred to the total stock 
outstanding. This elasticity is the percentage 
change in the total stock of loans (say) demanded 
following a unit percentage decrease in the rate 
of interest; the same absolute increase in the 
amount demanded is a much smaller percentage 
of the total stock of bonds outstanding than of the 
net accretion during a year, Conversely, a one per 
cent increase in this net accretion will require a 
much smaller fall in the rate of interest insisted 
upon by debtors than will a one per cent increase 
in the total stock of bonds held. 

Consumption loans can be incorporated into the 
analysis of Figure 1 either by adding them to the 
demand side or by deducting them from the supply 
side—in which case S would represent the net 
supply of loans by households to the business 
Sector. From either viewpoint, in a modern econ- 
omy the relative influence of such loans on the 
over-all demand-and-supply situation—and hence 
on the equilibrium rate of interest—is a minor one. 
Correspondingly, it is a much better approxima- 
tion of the truth to say that interest must be paid 
on consumption loans because the potential lender 
has the alternative of lending money at interest 
on productive loans than to say that the demand 
for consumption loans is the reason for the exist- 
ence of interest. 

It should also be emphasized that “impatience” 
or “time preference”—in the sense that an indi- 
Vidual with a two-period horizon systematically 
a (say) ten units of consumption goods 
ae four tomorrow to the alternative com- 
shige 1 of four units today and ten tomorrow — 
WA meen condition for the existence of 
oa : or the major manifestation of time pref- 
111110 5 sense —in an economy in which all 
85 s have a finite horizon and anticipate a 
191 15 Stream of income payments —is that 
He Y) positive savings will be forthcoming only 

(strictly) positive rate of interest. Conversely, 
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absence of time preference manifests itself in the 
fact that if the rate of interest is zero, then savings 
are also zero (Boulding [1941], pp. 746-752 in 
1948 edition; Friedman 1957, p. 12). Thus, the 
fact that individuals in such an economy insist 
on receiving interest in order to save is no evidence 
of a systematic preference for present goods over 
future ones. More generally, the fact that an indi- 
vidual will, at the margin, insist on receiving more 
than one unit of future goods to compensate him 
for forgoing one unit of present goods is not nec- 
essarily the cause of the existence of interest but 
its effect: the individual insists on receiving more 
because he has the alternative of obtaining more 
by lending out at interest the money that would be 
released from current consumption by saving. 

Whether b in Figure 1 is interpreted as the net 
accretion to the stock of loans over the year or as 
the average rate of flow of new loans during the 
year, the equilibrium determined there is that of 
the short run. (Alternatively, in terms that derive 
from the second of the two interpretations, it is 
a “flow equilibrium.”) The stock of capital (and 
hence the stock of outstanding loans) at the be- 
ginning of the subsequent year will increase, shift- 
ing both the demand and supply curves that could 
be drawn in Figure 1 for that year. In particular, 
if technology and the quantities of other factors of 
production are kept constant, the law of diminish- 
ing returns will cause a leftward shift of the in- 
vestment curve and hence of D. At the same time, 
the increased capital will generate an increased 
stream of income, thus increasing the amount of 
savings forthcoming at any rate of interest and 
thereby shifting S to the right. The new equilibrium 
situation generated by these shifts is represented 
by the intersection at Q of the dashed curves D’ 
and S' in Figure 2. For the same reason as before, 
point Q also represents a position of short-run equi- 
librium, so the curves will shift once again. 

The stationary state, A question that has fre- 
quently been raised in the literature is whether 
the shifts just discussed can ultimately bring the 
economy to a position of long-run equilibrium (or 
“stock equilibrium,” in the alternative terminology 
described above) in which no further capital ac- 
cumulation will take place—and whether in this 
classical “stationary state” the rate of interest can 
be positive [see CAPITAL). 

A situation in which both these conditions are 
met is illustrated in Figure 2 by the intersection 
of D” and S” at point R on the vertical axis. At this 
point the marginal productivity of the existing 
stock of capital equals the prevailing rate of in- 
terest rą, so firms have no inducement either to 
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segment of to reduce this stock—and with it the 
sxi of thet outstanding loans from households 

The possibility of corresponding reductions in 
both of these stocks at rates of interes: above r, 
is represented by the extension of D” to the left of 
tbe vertical axis ) Similarly, households have no 
inducement either to make new (net) loans to 
frm» of to insist on the redemption of part of their 
outstanding loans in order to consume the proceeds. 

A necemary condition for the existence of a 
staibonary state with a positive rate of interest is 
that the individuals of this state (assumed to be 
of a given, finite life expectancy and to anticipate 
a constant stream of income) have a preference 
for present as agains: future tor. as 
noted above, in the absence of such a preference 
these individuals would have zero savings only at 
a zero rate of interest—that is, their savings curve 
would always start at the origin of Figure 2 (cf. 
Pigou 1935, chapter 10). 

Growth models. We must now note that—as 
Frank Knight has particularly emphasized ([1921- 
1935] 1951, pp. 262-264; 1936, pp. 614-619, 626- 
630, 1944)—the concept of the stationary state 
has no relevance to the real world, which histor- 
ically has been characterized by continuous growth 
in total capital and (as noted above, in “Historical 
aspects of the interest rate”) relative stability of 
the rate of interest. These developments can in 
r CE aA a Taning — 

world two that un- 
— — assumptions 1 
constancy in the quantity of other factors of pro- 
duction (that is, labor) and constancy of the state 
technology. of eco- 


nomic theory in recent years has been to analyze 


Figure 2 


the growth patterns of economies in which ¢ 
both of these assumptions do not hold 


at a comstant, exogenously determined rate of 
cent per year (Solow 1956; Swan 1956). Ass 
for simplicity that the individuals in this eco 


the vertical line S* in Figure 3, where for 6 
venience savings are measured as a percentay 
the total existing stock of capital in that position, 
Similarly, let 1* represent the investment curve of 
the economy, also measured as a percent 
initial capital. The intersection of these c t 
point A—corresponding to the rate of interest r“: 
then represents the equilibrium position of the 
economy. 


It is clear, however, that this is only a short-run 
equilibrium, for the percentage rate of growth 
capital (1/K) at point A equals m, which is les 
than the corresponding rate of growth of labo 
Hence total output, total income, and (bya 
tion) total savings must all increase at som 
common rate greater than m and less than mi 
therefore, S/K must increase, shifting S* to f 
right. Similarly, the fact that the ratio of labor ta 
capital is increasing means (assuming that we an 
in the region of diminishing returns) that the 
marginal productivity of capital is increasing 
cordingly, so that 1" also shifts to the right. Fi 


ment curve must shift farther to the right than ti 
Savings curve, thus intersecting the latter ata 
higher rate of interest. 


Point n on the abscissa, where it is intersected at 
a higher rate of interest, say r**, by an in ; 
curve (I**) that has also shifted to the right 
during the adjustment process. The point of inter- 
Section, B between S** and I** represents a situa 
tion in which capital and labor—and hence total 
Output, income, savings, and investment—are 
expanding at the common rate n. Correspondingly, 
there will be no further shifts in the savings and 


fevestrnent curves of Figure 3. Point B thus rep- 
pesents a long-run moving in which 
the labor-capital ratio and hence (by virtue of the 

of a constant-returns-to-scale production 
function) the rate of interest and the real wage 
rate remain constant. Clearly, per-capita income 
and consumption also remain constant in this mov- 
ing equilibrium 

The same argument holds, mutatis mutandis, 
if the initial equilibrium position in Figure 3 corre- 
sponds to a race of capital accumulation v greater 
than n. In this case output (income) will increase 
at a rate less than v, so that S/K shifts to the left. 
Similarly, the increasing ratio of capital to labor 
will shift the investment curve to the left, and the 
equilibrium rate of interest will fall. Once again, 
long-run moving equilibrium will be reached only 
if the investment curve ultimately intersects the 
savings curve in the vertical position S**, corre- 
sponding to a rate of growth of total output of n 
per cent per year. 

As might be expected, a special case of this long- 
run equilibrium is the classical stationary state 
represented in Figure 2, above. This can be repre- 
sented in Figure 3 by setting the rate of growth 
of labor, n, equal to zero and drawing S** accord- 
ingly to coincide with the vertical axis. 

Returning to the nonstationary case depicted in 
Figure 3, let us assume that the long-run equili- 
brium position B is disturbed by an exogenous 
decrease in the savings ratio s that shifts the sav- 
ings curve to S*. The initial effect of this decrease 
$s to shift the economy to short-run equilibrium 
Position C. Here the forces described above will 
again come into operation, shifting the savings 
and investment curves to the right and thus gen- 
erating the path of short-run equilibrium posi- 


Figure 3 
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tions-—say, CD—by which the economy is brought 


so per-capita output is less at D than at B. 


quences for factor prices, The savings ratio, how- 
ever, will not affect the equilibrium growth rate 
of the economy, which is uniquely determined by 
the exogenously given rate of growth of the labor 


be emphasized that the fact that per- 
is less at D than at B does not imply 

per-capita consumption fs also less at D than 
t B. The lower level of income might be offset 
the lower savings ratio (higher consumption 
) that by assumption prevails at D. This sug- 
that among long-run equilibrium positions 
alternative savings ratios there exists one 
ratio that maximizes per-capita consump- 
can 
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be shown that such a maximum is 
achieved when the savings ratio is such as to bring 
economy to a long-run equilibrium capital- 
ratio that generates a marginal productivity 
of capital equal to the equilibrium rate of growth, 
n. The mathematical demonstration is straightfor- 
ward: Per-capita consumption equals 

F(K,L 


: 
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i) 

T. 
where L is the quantity of labor and Y = F(K,L) 
is the production function. By the assumption of 
constant returns to scale, this expression can be 
rewritten in terms of the capital-labor ratio, K/L, as 


K S. K 
(F. 1) -K K. 
where the second term has been multiplied and 
divided by K. Since only positions of long-run equi- 
librium are being considered. S/ K can be replaced 
by the constant n. Maximizing the resulting ex- 
pression by differentiating it with respect to K/L 
and setting the result equal to zero then yields 


. (Ci) -o 
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where F,(K/L,1) is the partial derivative of 
F(K/L, 1) with respect to its first argument and 
thus represents the marginal productivity of 
capital. The value of K/L that satisfies this equa- 
tion is, thus, the capital-labor ratio that maximizes 
long-run per-capita consumption. 

An economy satisfying this equality between the 
marginal productivity of capital and the rate of 
growth is said to be growing in accordance with 
the “golden rule of accumulation.” Under the as- 
sumption of perfect competition (in which case 
the marginal productivity of capital equals the rate 
of interest) this rule can be stated alternatively in 
terms of the equality between the long-run equi- 
librium rate of interest and the growth rate. This 
in turn implies that if point B in Figure 3 is on 
the golden-rule path, then it satisfies the relation 


25 a5 
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S=I=r°*K. 

That is, in a competitive economy growing in 
accordance with the “golden rule,” total savings or 
investment during any period equals total income 
from capital. It should be noted that this is a 
macroeconomic relationship and does not imply 
that all income from capital is saved (Phelps 1965; 
Marty 1964). 

The foregoing graphical analysis can be gen- 
eralized to the case in which the savings ratio is 
an increasing function, s=s(r), of the rate of 
interest, so that the savings function (expressed 
again as a percentage of the stock of capital) has 
the form 


so that 


* = 0K. 
Such a function could be represented in Figure 3 
by a positively sloped curve that would shift during 
the adjustment process in a manner analogous to 
that in which the vertical savings curve shifts, 
The analysis can also be readily generalized to 
the case of technological change which is entirely 
labor augmenting (Harrod-neutral). In this case 
n can be considered as the rate of growth of the 
“effective quantity” of labor, where this rate equals 
the sum of the natural rate of increase of the labor 
force (say, n“) and the rate of increase in labor 
efficiency per unit of labor (say, n”). The argu- 
ment proceeds exactly as before, with the sole 
difference that the position of long-run equilibrium 
(in which savings, investment, capital, and output 
are once again all growing at the rate n) is charac- 
terized by an increase of n” per cent per period in 
per-capita consumption. 


Much attention has been given in the recent 
literature to more complicated growth models with 
more general kinds of technological changes or 
with more than one good, or both. These models 
are described elsewhere [see ECONOMIC GROWTH, 
article On MATHEMATICAL THEORY]. 

Interest in a money economy. An economy in 
which money exists as a medium of exchange is 
not characterized by the identity that holds in a 
barter economy between planned investment and 
the demand for loans, on the one hand, and be- 
tween planned savings and the supply of loans, on 
the other. In a money economy, firms can plan to 
finance investment in plant and equipment—and 
households can plan to supply loans—by reducing 
their money balances. Similarly, the supply of 
loans can be affected by changes in the quantity 
of money in the system. Another noteworthy differ- 
ence between a barter economy and a money econ- 
omy is that in a money economy the wealth of 
households includes the real value of their money 
holdings (or, more generally, of their net financial 
assets); correspondingly, an increase in wealth in 
this form will increase consumption and thus 
(inter alia) affect the rate of interest. This is 2 
manifestation of what has been called the real- 
balance effect. 

The stock of money that individuals want to 
hold is positively dependent on their total wealth 
(or income) and inversely dependent on the rate 
of interest, which measures the individuals oppor- 
tunity cost of holding a unit of money instead of 
an income-yielding asset. Although the analysis of 
this dependence of money holdings on interest has 
its antecedents in the writings of the neoclassical 
economists, these economists did not really inte- 
grate the relationship into their expositions of the 
quantity theory of money, and into their analyses 
of the velocity of circulation in particular. This was 
indeed one of Keynes’s major contributions. [See 
LIQUIDITY PREFERENCE; MONEY, article on QUAN- 
TITY THEORY.] 

In any event, individuals will not be willing to 
hold the existing stock of money in the economy 
unless the value they attribute to the liquidity 
service provided by this stock at the margin equals 
the rate of interest that could alternatively be 
earned by making a loan (or, in more familiar 
Keynesian terms, by holding a bond). It follows 
that when the system as a whole is in equili- 
brium, the rate of interest must at one and the 
same time equal the “threefold margin” of liquidity 
services, productivity of capital, and time prefer- 
ence (Robertson [1924-1940], pp. 16-17 in the 
1940 edition). Indeed, the money balances of 2 


firm can be considered as part of its working capi- 
tal—just like any other inventory that it holds— 
and must accordingly yield a corresponding mar- 
ginal productivity. 

The two major problems in the theory of in- 
terest that (by definition) are specific to a money 
economy are the effects of changes in the quantity 
of money and the effects of shifts in liquidity pref- 
erence. These problems will now be discussed, first 
under the neoclassical assumptions of price flexi- 
bility and a constant full-employment level of 
income and then under the Keynesian assumptions 
of price rigidity and unemployment. For simplicity. 
it will be assumed that the economy's reaction to 
these monetary changes is rapid enough to make 
it possible to study them within the framework of 
short-run equilibrium analysis (on the rest of this 
section, see Patinkin [1956] 1965). 

A major theme of classical and neoclassical 
interest theory was that an increase in the quantity 
of money (generated by gold discoveries or by a 
government deficit) in the first instance increases 
the supply of loans and thus depresses the rate of 
interest. This is reflected by the shift from S to 8“ 
in Figure 4. At the same time, classical and neo- 
classical economists argued that the increased 
quantity of money also raises prices and thus 
Causes the real supply of loans to decrease once 
again. Ultimately—after prices have increased in 
the same proportion, restoring the real value of 
the publics money holdings—the supply curve re- 
turns to its original position, S, so that the rate of 
interest is once again r,. Thus, the ultimate invari- 


* 


Figure 4 
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ance of the rate of interest with respect to changes 
in the quantity of money (that is, the neutrality 
of money”) was an integral part of classical quan- 
tity-theory reasoning. 

The details of the process just described were 
set out by classical and neoclassical economists in 
various ways. Among the best known expositions 
is that of Wicksell, who referred to the rate of 
interest actually prevailing as the “money” or 
“market” rate—as distinct from the real“ or 
“natural” rate, which equates planned savings with 
investment (r, in Figure 4). By definition, the 
natural rate is also the rate equating the aggre- 
gate demand for commodities with the correspond- 
ing supply. The mechanism by which the money 
rate becomes equated with the natural rate was 
called by Wicksell the “cumulative process.” The 
basic component of this process is the fact that 
the rising price level generated by the excess de- 
mand for commodities increases the demand for 
hand-to-hand currency, which the public satisfies 
by converting their bank deposits into cash. The 
resulting internal drain on bank reserves forces 
the banks to raise their lending rate until it is once 
again equal to the natural rate. Wicksell used the 
lag with which the market rate adjusts itself to 
the natural rate to explain the fact (noted above, 
at the end of the section “Historical aspects of the 
interest rate”) that empirically the interest rate 
and the price level have tended to move together 
(Wicksell [1898] 1936, pp. 107, 167-168; [1906] 
1935, vol. 2, pp 205-207; Cagan 1965, pp. 252- 
259). 

It should be emphasized that the invariance of 
the equilibrium rate of interest holds even under 
the Keynesian assumption that the real demand 
for money also depends on the rate of interest. 
After prices have risen in the same proportion as 
the quantity of money, individuals will be willing 
to hold this increased nominal quantity—which 
will then represent an unchanged real quantity— 
at a correspondingly unchanged rate of interest. 

However, classical and neoclassical economists 
did recognize that under certain circumstances 
monetary changes could have real consequences. 
Thus, they sometimes argued that—as a result, 
say, of the lag of wages behind prices—the infla- 
tionary process generated by an increase in the 
money supply could change the distribution of real 
income in favor of profit recipients and against 
wage earners. The profit recipients’ presumed 
lower propensity to consume would then bring 
about a decrease in the total real consumption of 
the economy and hence an increase in its total 
real savings. Because of these “forced savings” (as 
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they came to be called) the savings curve would 
not return to its original position even if prices 
were to increase in the same proportion as the 
quantity of money. In such cases these economists 
readily recognized that the monetary expansion 
was not neutral: it would increase the stock of 
capital in the economy and thus permanently de- 
press the rate of interest. 

Similarly, an increase in the quantity of money 
generated by an open-market purchase of bonds 
(instead of by the gold discoveries or the govern- 
ment deficit assumed until now) will also have a 
depressing effect on the equilibrium rate of in- 
terest. In the first instance, such a purchase merely 
replaces bonds by an equivalent amount of money 
in the public’s portfolio and hence leaves undis- 
turbed total wealth, the aggregate demand for 
commodities, and the initial equilibrium in the 
commodity market. But by simultaneously increas- 
ing the demand for bonds and supply of money, 
it disturbs the equilibrium in both these markets 
and causes the rate of interest to decline. This 
decline reacts back on the commodity market, 
stimulating aggregate demand there and eventually 
causing prices to rise. It follows that if the reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest stimulates investment 
relatively more than consumption, government 
open-market policy will have a long-run effect on 
the growth path of the economy. 

Exactly the same reasoning can be applied to 
show that an increased supply of loans financed 
by a decrease in the desire to hold money balances 
(in Keynesian terms, by a decrease in liquidity 
preference) will also depress the equilibrium in- 
terest rate. The possibility of such an effect was 
not recognized by the neoclassical economists. This 
is another manifestation of the fact, which we have 
already noted, that although in their quantity- 
theory discussions these economists adverted to the 
holding of bonds and other productive assets as 
an alternative to holding money, they did not fully 
integrate this possibility into their thinking. 

The initial impact of both the foregoing changes 
is again illustrated by means of the shift from S 
to S’” in Figure 4. The resulting decline in the in- 
terest rate generates an excess demand in the 
commodity market and hence an increase in the 
price level. This, in turn, reduces the real supply 
of loans and causes $”” to begin to shift to the left 
again. But in this case, unlike the case of an in- 
crease in the quantity of money generated by a 
government deficit, the supply curve cannot return 
to its original position. In that position the rate 
of interest would be the same as it originally was, 


but prices would be higher. Since the nominal 
value of the publics net financial assets is not 
affected by the open-market purchase or the shift 
in liquidity preference, this would imply the exist- 
ence of a negative real-balance effect, which would 
preclude equilibrium in the commodity market. 
Thus equilibrium will be reached at a rate of inter- 
est below r, but above r,. 

The extent of the depressing effect on the equi- 
librium interest rate in both of the preceding cases 
clearly depends on the strength of the real-balance 
effect, which empirically has been shown to be 
fairly weak. Indeed, in an economy in which the 
net financial assets of the public were zero—and 
in which, accordingly, there was a unique rate of 
interest at which full-employment equilibrium in 
the commodity market could obtain—the equili- 
brium rate would be unaffected. Such an economy 
is one in which there is no government debt and 
in which the money supply is created entirely by 
the banking system in the process of extending 
loans to the private sector (the so-called “pure 
inside-money economy”). 

Under the Keynesian assumptions of price ri- 
gidity and unemployment, the rate of interest 
would be affected in all of the cases discussed 
above. For example, if the quantity of money 
was increased while prices remained unchanged 
or rose only slightly, then the economy would be 
brought to a new position in which the interest rate 
was lower—and hence the levels of aggregate de- 
mand and employment were higher—than before 
the monetary expansion. It should be noted that 
the decline in the rate of interest in this case is 
of the same nature as the short-run decline speci- 
fied in the neoclassical analysis described in the 
last section, 

Once we depart from the analytical framework 
of an economy with a given productive capacity 
and turn to growth models, there are additional 
reasons for the nonneutrality of money. For ex- 
ample, it will generally be true that a growing 
economy whose money supply is continuously ex. 
panded at a rate that stabilizes the price level will 
have a different growth path than one in which 
the quantity of money is kept constant and the 
price level declines over time. In general terms, 
the reason for this difference is that the declining 
price level increases the rate of return obtained 
by holding money balances (by virtue of the in- 
crease in their purchasing power that it generates), 
and thus increases the attractiveness of holding 
savings in this form. Hence, even if the over-all sav- 
ings ratio, s, should remain constant, the amount 


of savings (at any given level of output) that will 
take the form of physical capital goods will de- 
crease; that is, the physical savings ratio will 
decrease. Thus, the effects of a declining price level 
can be analyzed in Figure 3 (which refers only to 
physical savings) in terms of a leftward shift of 
the (physical) savings curve from S** to S°; just as 
in the earlier analysis of such a shift, the long-run 
equilibrium rate of interest will then rise, and the 
long-run real wage rate will fall. More generally, 
the lower the rate of increase of the money supply, 
the greater the rate of decrease of prices and the 
smaller the long-run-equilibrium capital/labor ratio, 
hence the higher the corresponding marginal pro- 
ductivity of capital and the rate of interest. This 
result, however, need not obtain if the over-all sav- 
ings ratio is not constant, but instead depends 
directly on the respective rates of return of the 
various assets, including the rate of return on 
money balances (i.e., the rate of decrease of prices) 
(Gurley & Shaw 1960; Enthoven 1960; Patinkin 
[1956] 1965, pp. 360-364; Tobin 1965; Stein 1966). 

General equilibrium analysis. Although the anal- 
ysis of the determination of the equilibrium in- 
terest rate was presented above in terms of the 
demand and supply curves for loans (the so-called 
loanable-funds approach), it is clear from the dis- 
cussion that these curves also reflect the forces at 
work in the markets for money and commodities, 
respectively. Correspondingly—and in a completely 
equivalent manner—it would be possible to present 
a “liquidity-preference approach” that would de- 
Pict the equilibrium rate of interest as occurring 
at the intersection of the demand and supply 
curves for money—and in which these curves 
would in turn reflect the forces at work in the 
markets for loans and commodities. 

Thus, no substantive meaning can be attached 
to the choice of the particular market in which 
one carries out the analysis of the rate of interest. 
This choice does not alter the basic fact that the 
Tate of interest influences behavior in all the 
markets of the economy and that accordingly its 
equilibrium value (like that of any other price) is 
determined by the necessity for all these markets 
to be in equilibrium. This fundamental point can 
Photon home by actually carrying out the 
x within a general-equilibrium framework 
in which all these markets are considered simul- 
15 (Hicks 1939, chapter 12; Patinkin [1956] 

65, pp. 258-260, 330-334, 375-381). 
o£ meaningful question, however, is the nature 

the forces that have affected the equilibrium 
Tate of interest over the course of time. The classi- 
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cal and neoclassical view has been that the major 
forces are changes in tastes, which affect the desire 
to save, and changes in factor proportions and 
technology, which affect the productivity of capi- 
tal. On the other hand, this view attributes only 
minor importance to changes in the quantity of 
money and (by inference) to shifts in liquidity 
preference. It is in this sense that in the classical 
scheme interest is a “real” phenomenon. In con- 
trast, the Keynesian view attaches much more 
importance to the monetary factors mentioned 
above and in this sense treats interest as a “mone- 
tary phenomenon.” 

The emphasis placed on monetary factors seems 
to have diminished in the more recent expositions 
of the Keynesian theory (Robinson 1951, espe- 
cially pp. 93 and 110). This might be interpreted 
as reflecting the fact that the Keynesian monetary 
theory of interest had its genesis in the great de- 
pression of the 1930s, when “excess savings” and 
extensive unemployment of plant and equipment 
discouraged thinking in terms of the scarcity and 
marginal productivity of capital. Conversely, the 
renewed emphasis on these traditional, real factors 
in recent years can be interpreted as a reflection 
of the widespread “capital shortage” of the post- 
World War 11 boom period in developed countries— 
and, even more so, of the key role played by the 
volume of capital formation and its productivity in 
the development plans of underdeveloped countries. 

Interest differentials. The discussion thus far 
has been presented in terms of a single interest 
rate. Actually, however, there is a whole array of 
interest rates in the market. The major source of 
differentials in interest rates is the varying degree 
of risk associated with different loans. Two types 
of risk have received particular attention in the 
literature: the risk of default and the risk of illi- 
quidity. “Illiquidity” refers to the risk that the 
lender may have to sell the bond under unfavorable 
circumstances before its maturity. This, indeed, 
is the basis of the Keynesian explanation of the 
fact that individuals hold money even though they 
have the alternative of holding interest-bearing 
bonds (Tobin 1958), In any event, the actual rate 
of interest on any particular bond can be viewed 
as being composed of the “pure” rate of interest 
that would be paid on a riskless loan plus an ap- 
propriate risk premium. 

Insofar as the risk of default is concerned, a 
study of corporate bonds of different quality classes 
in the United States for the period 1900-1943 
showed that the bonds that were rated highest by 
investment agencies (for example, Moody’s) 
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yielded on the average 5.1 per cent, whereas those 
rated lowest (and whose default rate was eight 
times as great) yielded 9.5 per cent. It has been 
claimed that an important reason why this risk 
premium has been so large (4.4 per cent) is the 
legal and traditional limitations on large institu- 
tional investors, which have prevented them from 
buying the larger quantity of high-yield, low-quality 
bonds appropriate to a rationally diversified port- 
folio (Hickman 1958, pp. 10-17). 

The risks of illiquidity have been analyzed par- 
ticularly in connection with the tendency of the 
interest rate in most periods to increase with the 
duration of the loan. The formal analysis of this 
“term structure of interest rates” distinguishes be- 
tween the long-term rate (say, the annual rate of 
interest, R, on a loan granted for n years), the 
forward short-term rate (the rate of interest r, at 
which a one-year loan to be given in year t can 
now be contracted), and the spot short-term rate 
(the existing rate for a one-year loan). In equi- 
librium, (1+ R) = (IT )() (1 .). 
for unless this equality obtains, individuals will 
find it advantageous to shift from long: term loans 
to an arrangement of refinancing by means of for- 
ward contracts for a series of short-term loans. 

As can be inferred from the discussion above, 
a basic contention of liquidity-preference theory is 
that in order to induce lenders to make long-term 
loans—which in principle is equivalent to making 
forward contracts for short-term loans—the for- 
ward rate for year t must exceed the actually ex- 
pected spot rate for that year by a “liquidity premi- 
um” that will compensate the lender for the risks 
involved in tying up his funds. This implies that 
if the short-term rate is expected to remain un- 
changed in the future, then the current short-term 
rate will be lower than the current long-term rate 
(Hicks 1939, chapter 11). 

Although the empirical evidence is not unequiv- 
ocal, it does on balance seem to support the fore- 
going theory. It might also be noted that the yield 
on short-term government securities in the United 
States during the past forty years has typically been 
lower than the yield on corresponding long-term 
securities. Again, the history of business cycles in 
the United States during the past century has 
shown that the short-term rate has tended to rise 
relative to the long-term rate near the peak of the 
cycle, This can be interpreted in terms of the pre- 
ceding equation as reflecting the market's opinion 
that the short-term rates at such a time are ab- 
normally high and are due to fall. A corresponding 
interpretation holds, mutatis mutandis, for the 
symmetrical finding that the short-term rate falls 


relative to the long-term rate near the trough of 
the cycle (see Kessel 1965 and references there 
cited). 


To return to the discussion of a single rate of 
interest, it should be emphasized that neoclassical 
and Keynesian economics, although they differ in 
their analyses of the equilibrating mechanism, are 
at one in equating the rate of interest with the 
value of the productive services of capital as de- 
termined by the market. However, as Knight em- 
phasized many years ago in his fundamental and 
incisive critique of “productivity ethics,” this does 
not constitute an ethical legitimation of the result- 
ing income distribution and of its interest compo- 
nent in particular. Among other things, this distri- 
bution can be no more “just” than the distribution 
of the wealth that generates the interest income 
(Knight [1921-1935] 1951, pp. 41-75 and 255). 

In the Marxist theory of labor value, interest has 
a negative ethical connotation; it is one of the 
forms of “surplus value” that stem from the exploi- 
tation of labor in a capitalist economy. Because of 
this ideological connotation, interest costs were 
largely ignored in the economic planning of the 
U.S.S.R. in the 1930s and after. In more recent 
years, however, widespread agreement has devel- 
oped among Soviet economists and practitioners 
on the theoretical necessity of making some sort 
of interest charge on capital (although usually un- 
der a different name) in order to make an optimal 
choice among alternative investment projects. 
There also seems to be increasing evidence of the 
actual use of such a charge by the planning author- 
ities (Kaplan 1952; Nove 1961, pp. 209-217, 228- 
231; Bergson 1964, chapter 11, especially p. 252; 
Barkai 1967). 

Don PATINKIN 
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INTEREST GROUPS 


Interaction between the polity and organized in- 
terests has taken place in all periods of history. 
Estates, guilds, trading companies, and the like are 
the more immediate antecedents of the modern in- 
terest group, which may be defined as a voluntary 
association of individuals who band together for 
the defense of an “interest.” The definition of an 
interest as a “conscious desire to have public pol- 
icy, or the authoritative allocation of values, move 
in a particular general or specific direction” 
(LaPalombara 1964, p. 16) may be controversial, 
but it usefully limits the concept by excluding the 
numerous groups whose members share certain 
attitudes but are not concerned with public policy. 
Once it is determined that only those organizations 
which have a stake in the political process belong 
to the interest group universe, the term may be 
used interchangeably with “pressure groups,” “or- 
ganized interests,” “lobbies,” “political groups,” or 
“power groups.” 

Groups represent the interest of the sections into 
which a society divides; with advanced specializa- 
tion groups will be more numerous and specialized. 
Invariably management, labor, and agriculture will 
appear as federated organizations on the markets 
where their interests are at stake. They are not only 
recognized by international organizations but occa- 
sionally form groupings across national borders, 
for example, the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions or the Council of European Fed- 
erations of Industry. Within almost every country 
there is also a web of more specialized trade asso- 
ciations, trade unions, and farmers’ organizations 
extending in a vertical as well as a horizontal direc- 
tion. In Western societies the organizations of the 
professions, such as medicine or law, are usually 
among the oldest interest groups. 

In addition to sectional interests, the promotion 
of causes also gives rise to the formation of politi- 
cal interest groups. The Anti-Corn Law League, the 
Anti-Saloon League, societies devoted to the purifi- 
cation of air or of manners, movements for penal 
reform or for civil liberties, peacemongers or war- 
mongers—in every society there is an inexhaustible 
supply of causes which find their spokesmen, who 
form organizations and mount campaigns. 


Functions of interest groups 


To manage the flow of influence between gov- 
ernment and the governed is the main function of 


interest groups in a wide variety of contemporary 
political systems. The mere fact that groups partici- 
pate in the political competition of a given system 
and seek to obtain and maintain power does not 
distinguish them from other social structures such 
as parties. In the past the dividing line between 
parties and interest groups was often drawn by 
pointing to a difference in functions. Groups were 
expected to convey to the political apparatus the 
total claims of a supposedly homogeneous clientele, 
while parties were to select, aggregate, and thereby 
transform the raw demands of an electorate. This 
is no longer true. Most modern interest groups, and 
especially the elaborate structures which many of 
them form for effective action, are so complex that 
they are compelled to sift claims and establish 
preferences. Indeed, the legitimization of their ac- 
tivities may depend on it. 

This does not mean that all differences between 
parties and groups have disappeared. Except in 
extraordinary circumstances interest groups do not 
seek responsibility for direct management of gov- 
ernment. When their officers or members win elec- 
tive office (which is considered improper only in 
some countries), the formal responsibility of the 
groups to which they belong is not involved. On the 
other hand, if the role of groups in recruiting deci- 
sion makers for the system is less conspicuous than 
that of parties, their influence in the selection proc- 
ess is often considerable and can be decisive. [See 
POLITICAL RECRUITMENT AND CAREERS.] 

What is most distinctive about a great many 
interest groups is the place which they hold in 
society. The interests which they represent link 
their membership with community values. Hence, 
groups are likely to reflect more accurately than do 
other bodies the concerns of the society in which 
they operate. In fully developed as well as in devel- 
oping countries, certain critical conflicts will, for à 
variety of reasons, never enter the party—political 
realm. Yet any conflict that has been taken into 
the public domain will invariably affect group activ- 
ities. Where the formal system of representation 
proves inadequate, interest groups represent com- 
munity values more realistically than do parties. 

In the nexus between economic, social, and polit- 
ical power (Neumann 1957) interest groups trans- 
late economic power into social power and share 
with parties the function of transforming social 
power into political decisions. Groups which defend 
noneconomic interests play a similar role in the 
broad context of social and cultural change. 

Historically it has been the task of organized 
interests in many systems to function as agents 0! 
innovation. In the modern service state, however, 
where public authorities—possibly in conjunction 


with political parties—have become an important 
source of innovation, interest groups are more likely 
to defend the status guo and an established posi- 
tion. The struggle over values in which groups 
engage and the claims they lay to scarce resources 
sometimes prevent, sometimes promote, change. 
They may destroy an existing consensus as well as 
prepare for a new one. Their part in providing a 
balance between stability and change within a gov- 
ernmental system remains important. 

Groups not only articulate the demands of their 
potential or actual membership, they also serve as 
an outlet for the social energies of their members. 
Both the compulsory mass organizations of totali- 
tarian states and the voluntary associations of rep- 
resentative regimes facilitate identification of the 
individual with the political system. 

Compared with the intermittence of party activi- 
ties and the sometimes abstract generalities of party 
propaganda, group campaigns appear concrete and 
continuous, Thus the socialization of the citizen by 
interest groups often proves more effective and 
lasting. Where they provide a framework for the 
social life of their members, groups fulfill, or at 
least supplement, the functions of political parties, 
e. g. the large labor and Catholic parties of western 
Europe, which had, in their turn, replaced the net- 
work of traditional social relations. 

The organizational structure of a group deter- 
mines whether its rank and file, in fact, is able to 
overcome isolation and possibly achieve identifica- 
tion with political authority. Group leadership, no 
less than party leadership, provides an opportunity 
for acquiring and exercising political skills and, 
possibly, an avenue to social promotion. In many 
of the new nations the task of training the citizenry 
in the art of rational political calculations falls to 
the groups at least as much as to parties, 


Activities 


Groups must come to terms with their environ- 
ment by meeting conflicting claims and provoking 
favorable government decisions. Success or failure 
will be related directly to the assets which a group 
can command. The most crucial of these assets is 
a group’s position in society, which may, but need 
not, depend on such variables as leadership capa- 
bility, wealth, and size and cohesion of the mem- 

tship. Most important is an assessment of the 
opinion which competitors, the public, and decision 
makers have formed about the group. Hence, many 
of the publicity campaigns in which modern inter- 
ost groups engage are designed to create a legiti- 
mizing image, 

5 The less confident a group is that it can secure 
enefits or ward off threats through other chan- 
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nels, the more energy it will devote to public rela- 
tions activities. Typically, promotional or attitude 
groups which require little immediate administra- 
tive consideration, such as an association for the 
abolition of the death penalty, will give major em- 
phasis to the molding of public opinion. Others are 
more effective in cultivating discreet relationships. 
But even for groups pursuing similar ends in dif- 
ferent societies, e.g., business organizations, the 
amount of publicity and of secretiveness will vary 
from one political culture to another. 

Similarly, the style of appeal which groups ad- 
dress to their own membership or to the general 
public does not depend solely on the nature of the 
interests involved; more frequently the temper that 
pervades all political behavior in a society will 
determine whether an impassioned or a factual, a 
radical or a moderate, an ideological or a pragmatic 
approach is in order. 

The structure and activities of interest groups 
must be adjusted to the distribution of effective 
power within the political system. Hence, where 
there is power there will be pressure, although 
pressure—the continuation of bargaining by other 
means (Wootton 1963, p. 7)—denotes only one 
form of group influence, Conversely, the high or 
low density of group activity can serve as a gauge 
of the flow of influence in a given system and at 
various periods. 

At least in representative regimes the relation- 
ship between interest groups and the party system 
is of critical importance to the process of transform- 
ing power. In their formative stage, many parties 
have to rely on the support of groups in order to 
make their appeal to the electorate effective, indeed 
to insure survival and growth. Once a party is estab- 
lished in the political process, the relationship be- 
comes more interdependent. Interlocking leadership 
and membership, a common policy orientation ex- 
pressed in party platforms, and the groups’ action 
programs may lead to a frank participation of the 
groups in the electoral process through subsidies 
and the nomination of candidates. Yet, the non- 
partisan stance which many political regimes forced 
upon interest groups in the nineteenth century is 
usually not entirely abandoned. Very few groups 
consider a complete identification with a single 
political party compatible with their mission. On 
the other hand, political organizations which appeal 
to an audience representing a single interest are 
parties in name only, even if temporarily they win 
seats in parliament. 

Conjectures about the respective strength or 
weakness of parties and pressure groups abound. 
The thesis that where party organization is decen- 
tralized and party discipline feeble, interest groups 
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will be vigorous and successful can be substan- 
tiated in some countries but is contrary to fact in 
most. The characteristics of the legislative process 
and of the administrative process, social stratifica- 
tion, and public attitudes toward authority are 
among the many factors that affect the distribution 
of power and function between parties and interest 
groups. 

The decline of ideological conflict, especially in 
the parties of western Europe, and the waning of 
meaningful opposition in European parliaments 
appear to have made organized interests pre- 
eminent over parties and to have created a situation 
long prevalent in the United States, What has hap- 
pened, in fact, is that in a highly organized plural- 
ist state the parliamentary representative is no 
longer inclined to defend individual and local in- 
terests but instead feels called upon to express the 
views of the large modern pressure groups. Interest 
groups are indeed participating in the parliamen- 
tary stage of decision making, but the importance 
of political parties for the defense of organized 
interests has increased rather than diminished. 

In many systems the major group effort has 
shifted to the bureaucracy. The expansion of gov- 
ernmental activities and the dispersion of govern- 
mental powers in the modern state, the delegation 
of rule making to the civil service, and the tech- 
nical difficulties of rational rule application all 
invite intimate collaboration between groups and 
administration. Not all groups can count on being 
consulted. But those groups to which the bureauc- 
racy turns regularly for expert advice are deemed 
to possess information which is indispensable for 
the proper discharge of administrative functions. 
Groups are expected to exercise enough control 
over their members to insure the acceptance of 
government regulation or, alternatively, to warn 
the bureaucracy about obstacles in the way of policy 
implementation. 

Most modern interest groups boast staffs whose 
qualifications supplement the training and knowl- 
edge of the public administrator. Moreover, group 
officials may have been selected because they share 
with their counterparts in the bureaucracy social 
background, education, and, frequently, an affinity 
of views. Where the administrators of functionally 
specialized agencies and group executives feel re- 
sponsible to an identical clientele, the symbiosis 
of officialdom and private interests is bound to 
grow. Where, as in the modern welfare state, bu- 
reaucracy and large economic interests emerge as 
the best organized forces in the nation, both groups 
and officials can hope to draw increased strength 
from mutual support. 


Under such conditions it is formalistic to insist 
that, except in a rare corporatist regime, the advice 
offered by even the most powerful interest group 
does not bind the official. Legally this may be so, 
and the defense of public interest against particu- 
laristic demands remains a condition of survival 
for pluralistic democracy. 

But civil servants and group officials interact in 
a political “subsystem”; in some countries, among 
them the United States, the chairmen or the staff 
members of parliamentary committees also partici- 
pate. These subsystems function with such regu- 
larity that they generally become the source of 
important official decision making. The advice of- 
fered by the groups is easily incorporated in the 
decisions, and organized interests assume a direct 
and sometimes acknowledged responsibility for the 
formation of public policy and occasionally even 
for its execution. 

Collaboration between bureaucracy and groups 
may be based on either formal or informal con- 
tacts. The degree to which it becomes institution- 
alized is usually of secondary importance. In many 
regimes advisory committees and councils, on which 
interest groups of all kinds are statutorily repre- 
sented, may be counted by the hundreds and be 
concerned with a wide range of activities. They may 
give a voice to interests which have failed to win 
regular access to administration. However, for the 
major groups, such committees only buttress the 
informal and useful contacts which they have long 
enjoyed. 

In some countries indispensable collaboration 
has turned into “colonization” of the bureaucracy 
by the groups. These interest groups are in a posi- 
tion to veto the appointment (or the promotion) of 
civil servants to administrative positions of impor- 
tance to the groups, A ministry might thus in fact 
become the fief of organized interests. Although 
open exercise of such a veto right is still generally 
frowned upon, subtle influences, possibly exercised 
through parliamentary channels, sometimes yield 
the same results. 

Even in totalitarian regimes contact between 
administration and agencies representing special 
interests is an everyday occurrence. However, exist- 
ing political controls are designed to keep the inter- 
action between bureaucracy and interests from re- 
sulting in decentralized policy determination. 

The group activities that have been described 
are considered typical in a wide variety of regimes 
at different stages of development. Normally, inter. 
est groups make demands on an existing political 
system and will therefore move within the rules 
set by that system. This does not preclude an occa- 


sional show of violence. But when interest groups 
proceed to challenge the existing order, anomic 
activities become frequent and the function of the 
group changes. Disgruntled ex-servicemen may 
storm the parliamentary building; small business- 
men or property owners, threatened by bankruptcy 
or foreclosures, may assault tax inspectors and 
court officials. The representatives they elect may 
correctly believe that their mandate is absolute 
obstruction rather than reformatory legislation. But 
such movements transcend their role as interest 
groups and become revolutionary. It is nonetheless 
true that certain revolutionary organizations may 
try to appear, at least for a time, as pressure 
groups. 


Structures 


Highly structured, bureaucratized interest organ- 
izations often exist in the same society as func- 
tionally diffuse movements, with a minimum of 
interaction between the membership of both. When 
modern interest groups began to form, most of 
them wished to acquire an image different from 
that of guilds and feudal corporations. Hence they 
laid emphasis on the purely voluntary association 
and a subjectively experienced community of views 
providing common ground for their adherents. 
Moreover, police regulations often restricted their 
activities to single localities. 

The multiplication of services which the mem- 
bership expects at present from interest groups has 
contributed more than anything else to organiza- 
tional expansion. There is, of course, a connection 
between the services a group provides and its oper- 
ation as a pressure group. But in general, far more 
effort is expended on assisting the membership 
than on influencing the environment in which the 
group moves. 

In all modern and in many developing societies, 
interest groups organize a more numerous clientele 
than do political parties. A well-filled treasury, spe- 
cialized and general publications, and a highly 
trained staff are among the usual assets, at least 
of those groups which represent sectional interests 
of the population, Other organizations, such as 
cause groups or civic groups, might decide that the 
prestige which they too wish to acquire depends 
on factors other than an impressive hierarchical 
Structure, 

The heterogeneity of any pluralistic society, and 
Particularly the divisions in its social structure, are 
reflected in the multiplicity of groups. Ideological 
T erences, or divergent interests clothed in ideo- 
Ogical terms, frequently lead to further fragmenta- 
tion (e.g., of labor unions, of youth organizations, 
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etc.). When they are threatened by a dissipation 
of power, groups may enter into federations, coali- 
tions, or broad fronts of either permanent or 
ephemeral design. Everywhere the number of units 
interacting in the realm of interest representation 
lends special characteristics to the entire system. 

The bureaucratization of decision making within 
groups and the attendant stultification of internal 
group life pose a number of special problems. If 
groups have the function of furthering the social- 
ization of the individual, there must be room for 
an active participation of the members in group 
processes. Actually, such participation is often min- 
imal. The fact that in modern society the most 
active citizens belong to several groups rather than 
to a single interest group has been considered a 
significant modifier of group activities (especially 
by Truman 1951, pp. 159-164 and passim). But 
the possible effects of multiple membership are 
nullified where the membership has little or no 
leverage in determining group policies. Oligarchic 
tendencies in interest groups are not checked by 
popular suffrage, and the opposition of parliamen- 
tary representatives, which party leadership fre- 
quently encounters, is absent from groups. 

Only detailed research probing intragroup con- 
flict, leadership recruitment and turnover, and 
membership involvement and cohesion can deter- 
mine whether the democratic structure which most 
interest groups exhibit corresponds to actual power 
distribution. Group tyranny over the individual, 
never envisaged by the European pluralists, can be 
as oppressive as that of other authoritarian struc- 
tures, Behind the facade of collective group life the 
individual may remain isolated and unable to alter 
the way in which the leadership perceives his in- 
terests and values. 

The realities of group structures assume particu- 
lar importance where membership is, in fact if not 
in law, compulsory for those engaged in a given 
activity. When this happens, the recoil from con- 
tract to status, generally observed in modern soci- 
ety, is accelerated, and interest groups will invari- 
ably be instrumental in such a development. Then 
the state might encourage the organizational com- 
pleteness of the groups and sanction it by awarding 
to them quasi-fiscal powers. This creates for the 
modern interest groups duties and privileges sim- 
ilar to those of the Zwangsverband (Max Weber) 
in patriarchical and patrimonial societies. Among 
the advantages which public authorities derive at 
present from such a use of a trade association, a 
lawyers’ “guild,” or a growers’ federation is the 
promise of decentralized, efficient rule enforcement. 
In a representative system, such arrangements are 
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most frequent in a war economy; but they have 
often outlasted the emergency. It is likely that they 
provide increased security for both the administra- 
tion and the administered, but in the process inter- 
est groups must lose the characteristics of the 
voluntary association. 


Legitimacy 

With the exception of the old Whig theory, there 
was no place for interest groups in any of the clas- 
sical theories of democracy. Rousseau considered 
all forms of interest representation as a manifesta- 
tion of the volontés particuliéres inimical to the 
general will. Madison denounced “faction . . . actu- 
ated by some common impulse of passion, or of 
interest” as a threat “to the permanent and aggre- 
gate interests of the community” (Hamilton et al. 
{1787-1788} 1961, “Federalist Paper No. 10,” p. 57). 
The liberal and radical traditions in both Great 
Britain and the United States were equally unsym- 
pathetic to “special interests”: the investigations by 
the Temporary National Economic Committee dur- 
ing the New Deal and the voluminous reports by 
the House Committee on Lobbying Activities reflect 
such continuing hostility. 

However, animosity toward interest groups is in 
no way confined to concepts which have an atomis- 
tic or individualistic bias. The theories of the 
Obrigkeitsstaat too, as they emerged in early mod- 
ern times, have never sanctioned interest group 
activities. Totalitarian regimes and many of the 
emerging nations deny to groups any right to au- 
tonomous action and often do so in Rousseauist or 
Jacobin terms, This does not prevent some of their 
constitutions from affirming the right of citizens 
to unite in vocational or other interest groups (cf. 
the “public organizations” enumerated in article 126 
of the Soviet constitution), A different and new 
development has taken place in eastern Europe, 
where in the 1960s the extent of legitimate group 
action and its impact on political decisions have 
become the subject of searching discussions, 

In the pluralistic democracies of the West, the 
groups are regarded as a nonpathological and ubig- 
uitous phenomenon. But although the heteroge- 
neous pluralistic society refuses to suppress interest 
group representation or to press it into the mold of 
governmental directives (the Gleichschaltung of 
the authoritarian state), it nevertheless suffers con- 
stant tension between particularistic group de- 
mands and the public interest. In concrete deci- 
sions, according to the democratic ethos, the public 
interest will be found and elaborated not in over- 
coming the fragmenting effects of group activities 
but in giving their spokesmen a full hearing (Her- 
ting 1936 passim; Fraenkel 1964). Groups derive 


their legitimacy from an assumed compatibility of 
their claims with community values. They will 
therefore formulate their demands in such a man- 
ner as to correspond to commonly held concepts of 
justice. But they must adhere to the limits which 
preservation of the common good sets for the de- 
fense of special interests, not only in their programs 
and policy statements but in actual practice, The 
notion of the public interest may remain as contro- 
versial as that of natural law, fraught as it is with 
epistemological and ontological difficulties. (See 
PUBLIC INTEREST.) It is nonetheless true that, at 
least in all Western democracies, discussions con- 
cerned with the legitimacy of group activities do 
weigh the effect of group pressures on the com- 
monweal. 

Whether groups contribute to the operation of 
the political system or undermine it cannot be de- 
termined in the abstract. Not only the nature of 
their claims and the means by which they assert 
them are important but so is the total relationship 
between organized interests and governmental or- 
gans. Some authors speak of a “new feudalism” 
whenever governmental functions are parceled out 
to economic organizations which then appropriate 
them and use them as their private property (Mor- 
genthau 1960), At that point authoritative deci- 
sions merely sanction a determination of policy 
that has been reached in a subsystem. The plural- 
istic objectives which are the very reason for the 
legitimization of group action in a democratic soci- 
ety are, in fact, endangered when certain groups 
succeed in destroying the position of the govern- 
ment as an umpire between conflicting claims. 

Both the recognition that interest groups are in- 
dispensable for the functioning of a modern democ- 
racy and the distrust that they might abuse the 
power derived from the exercise of legitimate func- 
tions have led in many countries to statutory or 
constitutional enactments. They try either to police 
group activities or to integrate them directly into 
the decision-making process. 

Legislation dealing with lobbying by interest 
groups has, however, encountered similar and 
perennial difficulties everywhere. It has tended to 
treat symptoms rather than cause, An uncertain 
diagnosis of the evils to combat has led to uncer- 
tainties about available and potentially successful 
remedies, Nowhere has it been easy to distinguish 
between the legitimate exercise of the right to pet 
tion and of the freedom of association on the one 
hand, and corrupt practices, deception, or coercion 
on the other. [See LOBBYING.] 

In the United States, more than half of the states 
have imposed criminal sanctions or civil penalties 
on certain lobbying activities. The Federal Regula- 


tion of Lobbying Act of 1946 attempts to draw con- 
clusions from more than a century of experience 
with state regulation. The underlying principle of 
this legislation is its insistence on disclosure, a 
belief that if group activities are open to public 
serutiny they can have no ill effect on the demo- 
cratic process. This legitimizes all group behavior 
which does not fall under the terms of the law. 
Moreover, American courts have construed the leg- 
islation quite narrowly, so as to protect fundamen- 
tal rights. Altogether, the American example has 
not been deemed successful enough to warrant 
direct imitation in other countries. Legislation con- 
cerning election expenses, business concentration, 
etc., frequently aims in similar fashion at dis- 
closure of dealings between groups, legislature, and 
administration, [See also POLITICAL FINANCING.] 
Even if it were possible to enact strict standards 
for an operational code for interest groups, legis- 
lation of this nature would still remain unsatisfac- 
tory; it would not adequately insure to public 
authorities the latitude needed to deal with a coali- 
tion of organized interests. 

Functional representation is a more ambitious 
attempt to give to groups a legitimate place in the 
constitutional framework, The economic councils 
that existed in the Weimar Republic and that have 
Survived in the French Fifth Republic seek to insti- 
tutionalize the advisory role of the major interest 
groups. This orderly and seemingly rational scheme 
of interest representation has disappointed the ex- 
Pectations of its promoters, and not only because 
of the difficulty of deciding how such institutions 
should be constituted. Economic councils are gen- 
erally unable to monopolize the flow of expert 
advice, of predictions and warnings, between groups 
and governments, The influence which organized 
interests bring to bear on public policy has con- 
tinued to utilize other, long-established channels, 
circumventing the open debates and the balloting 
in the councils, Proposals to make the decisions of 
economic councils binding rather than advisory in- 
volve more than the mere legitimization of interest 
group activities; such schemes would give consti- 
tutional sanction to a corporatist structure which so 
far exists only de facto in certain of the subsystems 
of representative democracy, By seeking to assure 
to the groups a high and official place in the 
decision-making process these proposals invariably 
neglect and misconstrue the roles of both political 
Parties and groups in the governmental process. 


Problems of analysis and research 


r Scholarly investigations of interest groups have 
en been prompted by the same impulse of demys- 
cation which has motivated muckraking de- 
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scriptions of lobbying. The desire to see politics in 
the round, to understand better the evident discrep- 
ancies between constitutional structure and polit- 
ical reality, and to analyze the values and beliefs 
underlying political conduct has drawn attention 
to the study of interest groups. 

Interest groups are by no means an American 
invention; their growth was equally luxuriant in 
imperial Germany, in republican France, and else- 
where. But it was easier to discover them in a 
political system where party programs remained 
inconsequential and where a tight net of nonparty 
groups surrounds and penetrates the parties at all 
times. When after World War pressure group 
studies also became the research vogue in Europe, 
and soon thereafter in most parts of the world, they 
acknowledged their debt to the earlier American 
findings. But they also inherited much of the con- 
fusion which had characterized previous group 
analysis. 

For all its impressive descriptive wealth, Ameri- 
can research has in the past provided little system- 
atic reflection on the general role which interest 
groups play in political and social change. If any 
theoretial insights have emerged from the empirical 
studies, they are far from coherent and often ac- 
commodate conflicting concepts of representative 
government (Eldersveld 1958), Even exercises in 
group taxonomy, indispensable for systematic and 
especially for comparative studies, have not been 
too successful. Classification according to the inter- 
ests which the groups represent (especially the fre- 
quent distinction between the defenders of sec- 
tional interests and the promoters of causes) often 
prove too simplistic even for the description of 
single systems. The division into institutional, non- 
associational, associational, and anomic groups, 
which Almond and Coleman have developed for 
comparative purposes (1960, pp. 33-45), is useful 
but seems to broaden the group universe unduly. 

The complex relationship between the so-called 
group theory of politics, an American version of 
analytical pluralism, and empirical group studies, 
is discussed elsewhere [see POLITICAL GROUP 
ANALYSIS]. The question whether or not an up- 
dated and refined group approach, supported by 
empirical research, can serve as a general theory 
of the political process has been debated hotly, 
albeit inconclusively. Demands for better defini- 
tions, for a more elaborate conceptual framework, 
and for more systematic observations have come 
from all sides; but as yet there have been no ap- 
preciable results, even while monographic and com- 
parative studies have added much to the realistic 
knowledge of politics in many countries. 

The studies which Jean Meynaud (1962) has 
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devoted to the French and other interest group sys- 
tems excel by their combination of descriptive 
analysis and methodological and theoretical con- 
siderations. The writer not only warns against a 
mechanistic view of the political process which 
may result from all too exclusive a preoccupation 
with interest groups, he also points to the difficul- 
ties still in the way of satisfactory group research. 

Frequently these difficulties result from insuf- 
ficient evidence. Some case studies have been suc- 
cessful in isolating group influences among the 
multiple factors that determine policy. Such studies 
have also described, although never measured ex- 
actly, the intensity and the scope of pressures 
applied in a particular situation. Yet generalizations 
about the actual effectiveness of pressures remain 
hazardous. Not only sociological but also political 
analysis calls for a precise understanding of in- 
ternal group processes. Formal group structure 
may hide more than it reveals about actual power 
relationships. Yet any probing beneath the surface 
will in general be impeded by the impossibility of 
penetrating inside the groups with a scholarly and 
replicable research design. In the past, institutional 
economists have sometimes investigated, if only 
marginally, the positive or negative role which in- 
terest groups have played in innovation. Now that 
political scientists also wish to scrutinize this ques- 
tion, they are often hampered by a lack of historical 
evidence. 


For these and other reasons, probabilistic state- 
ments abound in both one-country and multicountry 
group research; comparisons of group impact have 
been less rigorous than is desirable, However, even 
at present the dimension which group research has 
added to the study of politics permits testing the va- 
lidity of some hypotheses about political organiza- 
tion and behavior in different political cultures. 


HENRY W. EHRMANN 


[Directly related are the entries PARTIES, POLITICAL; 
PLURALISM; POLITICAL GROUP ANALYSIS; VOLUN- 
TARY ASSOCIATIONS. Other relevant material may be 
found in ORGANIZATIONS; POLITICAL PARTICIPATION; 
POLITICAL PROCESS; REPRESENTATION; SOCIAL MOVE- 
MENTS.) 
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INTERNAL TRADE 


In most countries internal trade ranks second or 
third among types of industries generating the 
national product, but it has been a stepchild of 
economic analysis. Early classical economists con- 
© sidered productive activity to consist of form- 
changing only. Marx added consideration of the 
labor input into transport, warehousing, and other 
physical handling. But, in the Soviet Union, as con- 
sumer goods have become more plentiful and 
varied, retailing has come to include display of 
goods, salesclerk time to provide information, and 
even some competitive advertising (Goldman 1963, 
pp. 191-200). Non-Marxian economic theory has 
long recognized that consumer satisfaction (and 
hence production) is enhanced by trade among 
Specialists at various steps in commodity produc- 
tion and by the service of distribution that puts 
finished goods in a certain place at the time that 
users want them. But in the development of price 
and output theory, economists have dealt pri- 
marily with the structure and performance of the 
Taw-material and manufacturing industries (or 
with transport and electric power) and have treated 
these as if manufacturers sold finished products 
directly to consumers or, alternatively, as if the 
distributive trades were analytically neutral. Ex- 
cept in an occasional empirical study (e.g., Adel- 
man 1959, pp. 109-149, 248-274), the distributive 
trades have been neglected in their roles as buyers 
from, or as potential entrants into, supplying in- 
dustries (whereby they influence significantly the 
Performance of earlier-stage markets), or as re- 
Sellers that affect the information provided about, 
and consumers’ choices among, goods made by 
tival manufacturers. This lack of economic anal- 
ysis and the general confusion about the economic 
function of the distributive trades have contributed 
inno small part to the question asked in the book 
Does Distribution Cost Too Much? (see Twentieth 
Century Fund 1939), which is answered affirma- 
tively there and elsewhere. 

Trade as part of production. Transactions be- 
tween autonomous ownership units make possible 
and are augmented by specialization in commodity 
Production. A primitive household producing all 
that it consumes does not engage in trade. But 
Once some goods are supplied by others there is 
trade, even though the maker of the goods is him- 
pa the seller to consumers. Long before recorded 
istory, when a locality produced a surplus of a 
Commodity traders distributed the goods elsewhere. 
= industrial revolution greatly enhanced special- 

ation by, and transfers among, establishments, 
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firms, and localities involved in the various vertical 
steps from raw material to finished consumer goods 
production. While such transfers can occur be- 
tween establishments in common ownership (even 
within the government, say), trade ordinarily con- 
notes exchanges between autonomous units whose 
activities are coordinated through market trans- 
actions. Indeed, internal trade differs from inter- 
national trade only in that the latter involves 
transactions beyond the boundaries of a sovereign 
political authority, which ordinarily imposes re- 
straints on trade that inhibit geographic specializa- 
tion in production or, alternatively, the geographic 
mobility of labor and capital. 

In the broad usage, including transportation, 
warehousing, and advertising, internal trade ac- 
counted for about 40 per cent of the value of goods 
as bought by all final buyers in the United States 
in 1947 (Cox et al. 1965, p. 148). Of the total value 
of all articles supplied to households, internal trade 
accounted for almost 43 per cent (ibid., p. 145). 
Nearly 12 of these 43 percentage points were ac- 
counted for by trading activities of the nondistribu- 
tive industries, chiefly those producing commodi- 
ties. The remaining 31 points were attributed to 
the distributive industries—3 of these points rep- 
resented value added by transportation and storage, 
almost 2 were added by advertising, and the resid- 
ual of almost 27 per cent was provided by the 
wholesale and retail industries (adapted from Cox 
et al. 1965, p. 145). Because this is an estimate of 
“value added,” it excludes the distributive trades’ 
purchases of supplies, power, fuel, transportation, 
and advertising, and, for this reason, is much lower 
than the composite wholesale- retail gross margins 
cited below. Were comparable data for other coun- 
tries available, they probably would reflect the de- 
gree of specialization in commodity production 
among ownership units and the comparative ef- 
ficiency of such productive activities and of trading. 

The economic function of the distribution to con- 
sumers of goods in final physical form consists of 
providing the satisfaction of “place and time utility” 
—to which one can add “information utility.” 
Manufacturers perform part of these services by 
packaging goods, receiving orders, and shipping or 
arranging transportation. Some would include man- 
ufacturers’ advertising and sales personnel costs 
(Twentieth Century Fund 1939, pp. 6, 7); but 
much of this activity is directed to persuading con- 
sumers to buy manufacturer A’s brand rather than 
B’s on grounds other than clear-cut superiority— 
the form of rivalry elected because the structure 
of some manufacturing industries lessens or estops 
price competition [see OLIcoPoLy]. Further analy- 
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sis will be directed, therefore, primarily to the 
wholesaling and retailing of finished goods to 
households and other small-scale purchasers. 

Because commodity production is more special- 
ized geographically than are the locations of con- 
sumers, commodities must be assembled from 
many areas and a stock held in the locality of con- 
sumption. This is the function of wholesaling, 
whether done by a manufacturer's branch, an au- 
tonomous enterprise, or a purchasing-warehousing 
operation owned by one or by many retailers. Mak- 
ing the goods available at the specific place and 
time consumers prefer and providing some informa- 
tion are the functions of retailing. Only then is pro- 
duction in the economic sense complete. 

The “price” of the distributive service. Sym- 
metrical with the distributive trades’ product is the 
“price” of the distributive services, which is defined 
as the gross margin between invoice cost of the 
good landed at the wholesaler's or retailer's estab- 
lishment and the resale price. This margin is 
usually expressed as a percentage of the latter. 

When analyzing economic performance of a dis- 

tributive trade, the article-by-article gross margins 
are not as important as is the margin obtained on a 
group of articles or even for a type of outlet as 
a whole. Most costs of wholesaling and of retailing 
are both common and joint among the goods han- 
dled, although there is some opportunity in the long 
run to alter what is handled, But the selling in the 
same space and by the same personnel of items 
that have similar purchasing characteristics from 
the consumers’ point of view, although they may 
differ widely in consumer use, means that selling 
one food is facilitated by simultaneously offering 
other foods and other household articles that con- 
sumers’ behavior indicates they prefer to buy in the 
same outlet. Consequently, the intensity and elas- 
ticity of demand for the service of various retailers 
reflect primarily consumer preferences among com- 
posites of prices, locations, and qualities of service 
offered by retailers of families of articles. 

The gross margin is a weighted average of mar- 
gins on the various articles in the group. For ex- 
ample, the storewide gross margins of large-chain 
food retailers (including purchasing and ware- 
housing operations) averaged about 15 per cent in 
early 1942, but the average margins for individual 
dry-grocery articles in the United States (as found 
by the Office of Price Administration 1943) ranged 
from about 7 to more than 20 per cent. Such dif- 
ferences must reflect the net outcome of rivalry 
among food stores, each of which seeks, as a multi- 
product firm, to adjust margins on various articles 
so as to maximize the return on its investment in 
retailing (Holdren 1960). But the social perform- 


ance consists of the efficiency and price of the dis- 
tributive service for families of articles or for the 
whole outlet. 

Distribution as a share of gross output. Dis- 
tribution does cost much or, it is equally correct 
to say, produces much. “Trade and commerce,” 
identified as primarily wholesale and retail trade 
but explicitly excluding transportation, contributes 
between 6 and 20 per cent of the gross product of 
most nations (circa 1958). The percentages are 
positively but not highly correlated with per capita 
output (United Nations 1963, pp. 491-497; Year- 
book of National Accounts Statistics 1962, pp. 
314-317). The chief exceptions to this correlation 
are the high shares of trade in total output in most 
Mediterranean countries and the low shares re- 
ported for communist countries, of which more 
later. But using the percentage of the labor force 
employed in retailing to indicate distribution's 
share, the correlation with per capita gross product 
is high in western Europe (Jefferys & Knee 1962, 
p. 13). A similar indication is the higher general 
level of retail margins in the United States than in 
Great Britain (Hall et al. 1961, p. 50). 

In the Western countries the share of wholesale 
and retail distribution in total economic activity 
has risen generally with historical advances in out- 
put per capita. This can be deduced from the small 
increase in sales per person engaged in these ac- 
tivities from 1910 to 1950 in the United States and 
Great Britain (Hall et al. 1961, p. 10) compared 
to the known much sharper rise over this period in 
productivity in commodity production. A similar 
inference can be drawn from the advance in the 
ratio of employment in distribution to employment 
in commodity production over recent decades in 
western Europe (Jefferys & Knee 1962, p. 10) and 
over an eighty-year period in the United States 
(Barger 1955, p. 8), and from the substantial rise 
from 1869 to 1909 in distributive margins for most 
commodity lines in the United States, followed by 
a very slow upward creep to 1948 (ibid., pp. 8, 38, 
57, 60, 70, 77, and 81). This is consistent with the 
increase from 1929 to 1958 of distribution’s share 
of the gross national product of the United States— 
with government activity omitted (Cox et al. 
1965, p. 53). 

Productivity in distribution. There is no fully 
satisfactory measure of the output of the distribu- 
tive trades, The physical volume of goods sold at 
retail. weighted by distributive margins in various 
lines of trade, is affected by differences in the 
quality of distributive service among times, places, 
and types of outlets, (These defects do not affect 
the significance of distributive margins themselves 
insofar as differences in quality of service affect 


costs.) Retail sales per person engaged are the only 
data available for most comparisons and, after ad- 
justment for price level, can be quite useful. Both 
measures show similar changes in output per per- 
son engaged in the United States from 1910 to 
about 1950 (cf. Barger 1955, p. 38, with Hall et al. 
1961, p. 10). 

Economies of scale. Economies of size are quite 
limited for the individual retail outlet but not for 
the firm. Measured by sales per person engaged in 
food and in shoe retailing in Britain and the United 
States, efficiency is substantially higher for moder- 
ate-sized shops than for small ones but very little 
higher, and in some cases lower, for large stores 
(Hall et al. 1961, pp. 66-70). Gain from large size 
is limited by the added costs of advertising, or the 
lower gross margin, needed to attract more cus- 
tomers to one location. 

A firm of more than very small size usually en- 
gages in multisite operations, but neither British 
nor United States data show clearly higher sales per 
person engaged (except for food stores) in shops 
of a given size for chains above about ten outlets 
(Hall et al. 1961, pp. 66-70; and as computed 
from U.S. Bureau of the Census 1957). U.S. food 
chains report ratios of operating expenses to sales 
for the composite of their purchasing, warehousing, 
and retailing (Earle & Sheehan 1966, pp. 14-15) 
that vary inversely with firms’ sales volumes. But 
these differences are related to the fact that the 
smaller chains buy to a large extent through whole- 
Salers and therefore pay somewhat higher prices 
for goods that are delivered to their stores. 

The observed success of large-chain retailers 
stems primarily from lower invoice cost of goods, 
Which is achieved through skill in purchasing com- 
bined with volume enough in each locality to turn 
Wholesaling into a logistics-type warehousing opera- 
tion. An important phase of purchasing is speci- 
fication-buying, or even own-manufacturing, of 
goods to be resold under a chains own brands. 
Chains have also gone far in rationalizing the re- 
tailing step but they clearly did not initiate im- 
portant innovations at that step. In Britain, Canada, 
and the United States giant chains have no clear 
advantage over those of moderate size in the dis- 
tribution (but do at times in procurement) of food 
and of low-priced clothing, furniture, and hard- 
Ware, when providing qualities of articles and of 
distributive service consumers expect at the prices 
charged. Offsetting changes in organization and 
Practices of the few-store chains and of single-outlet 
Tetailers have slowed down large-chain growth, as 
will be seen below, 

Historical changes in productivity. In substan- 
tial degree the historical rise in distribution’s share 
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of gross output reflects the lesser advance in pro- 
ductivity in distribution than in commodity produc- 
tion. In the United States output per worker in 
commodity production in 1949 was over five times 
the 1869 level but in distribution less than twice 
(Barger 1955, p. 38). In western Europe sales per 
person engaged in distribution rose sharply between 
the 1930s and the late 1950s, but the ratio of em- 
ployment in distribution to that in commodity pro- 
duction rose nevertheless (Jefferys & Knee 1962, 
pp. 10, 45). 

As real incomes rise in advanced countries dis- 
tributive margins tend to account for a higher per- 
centage of the retail value of consumer goods. In 
addition to the much less rapid advance of produc- 
tivity in distribution than in commodity production, 
there is the fact that at higher income levels a 
larger proportion of consumer demand is for goods 
for which retail margins are relatively wide (Barger 
1955, p. 131). Hence distributive margins for most 
types of goods rose historically in the United States 
(the only country for which long-period estimates 
are available), particularly prior to World War 1 
(ibid., pp. 81, 84, 92). For the same reason, dis- 
tributive margins were substantially higher in the 
United States than in Britain in 1948-1950 (Hall 
et al. 1961, p. 26), except in food distribution 
where innovation in the former country had re- 
duced labor input sharply. 

In Great Britain and the United States post- 
World War n margins ranged from a low of about 
20 per cent for food up to more than 40 per cent 
for furniture and jewelry (Hall et al. 1961; Barger 
1955, p. 81). Even with food declining in relative 
importance, the, composite distributive margin for 
all goods sold at retail in the United States rose 
substantially prior to World War 1 (Barger 1955, 
p. 92). After that date, innovations in distributive 
organization and methods, chiefly in food distribu- 
tion, and the lower quality of retail service provided 
by the burgeoning mass distributors, slowed down 
the advance of the composite margin on all goods. 

The very low distributive costs, of about 7 per 
cent of retail prices, reported for the Soviet Union 
do not reflect corresponding efficiency. By including 
in retail sales a turnover tax of about 40 per cent 
of retail prices, the denominator in computing dis- 
tribution costs as a per cent of retail sales volume 
is enlarged correspondingly. (General retail sales 
taxes are not included in reported retail sales vol- 
ume in the United States, for example.) After 
eliminating the Soviet turnover tax and making 
other adjustments so that the data are more com- 
parable with those for the United States, the Soviet 
percentage is doubled but even then remains far 
lower. The very low quality of retail service and 
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high proportion of all consumer goods that consists 
of food (the lowest-margin category in the United 
States) in communist countries vitiates comparison 
of over-all distributive costs and margins between 
them and advanced capitalist countries. Recently, 
the added variety of consumer goods and the lessen- 
ing of rationing by queues, plus higher quality of 
retail service, have led to an upward trend in dis- 
tribution costs in the Soviet Union (Goldman 1963, 
pp. 84-167). 

For reasons cited in the preceding paragraphs, 
available data do not permit precise comparisons 
of the efficiency of finished good distribution among 
commodity lines, among nations, or for a given 
nation at different dates. But much of value can be 
concluded for free enterprise economies from the 
developments in and characteristics of distributive 
trade markets and of consumer behavior. 

Current performance of distributive markets. 
While productivity has advanced more rapidly in 
commodity production than in distribution, a funda- 
mental innovation in organization, often called 
“mass distribution,” has altered the size of retail 
outlets, influenced even more the size of the firm 
and the degree of vertical integration, and worked 
toward lower gross margins. Starting in the United 
States in the last century, primarily in food but ex- 
tending progressively to apparel, “hard goods,” and 
selling by mail, the innovation spread to Canada 
decades ago, then, after a considerable interval, 
to Britain and Australia, but not to western Europe 
until after 1945. It has not yet been adopted widely 
in other countries. 

The innovators saw the operating-cost savings 
made possible by high-turnover retailing, usually 
with sales for cash only and often with reduced 
service, both in retail stores and by mail (Adelman 
1959, pp. 25-50; Emmet & Jeuck 1950, particu- 
larly chapters 3, 8, 21). 

Preconditions for these cost savings, particularly 
of self-service, were prepackaging by manufacturers 
and consumer purchase by description, usually by 
brand, because of conviction of quality fostered by 
advertising and not refuted by experience. Success 
led to the adding of stores to which the word 
“chain” or “multiple” was applied. Firms attained 
substantial volume and, aided by developments in 
transportation, communication, and record-keeping, 
integrated from retailing into the warehousing 
function and began to buy from primary sources, 
Distribution changed from a three-stage movement 
—from a wholesale stock to a retail stock to con- 
sumers—to a flow movement with inventories 
minimized at all stages. Little room was left for the 
traditional general line wholesaler. 


In the United States the food chains’ (11 or more 
stores) share of sales rose from approximately zero 
in 1869 to more than 40 per cent in 1962 bring- 
ing a sharp reduction in the weighted average 
of chains’ and independents’ distributive spread for 
food (Barger 1955, p. 92). This fact, together with 
the relatively narrower margins of chain and mail- 
order sellers of lower-price apparel and some “hard 
goods,” contributed to the relative stability of the 
composite distributive spread for all consumer 
goods since 1910. A quite similar growth of chains 
shares, but probably not in cost savings, has oc 
curred in Great Britain and a major start has been 
made in western Europe since 1945 (Jefferys & 
Knee 1962, pp. 49-71), 

Belatedly, by adopting analogous organization 
and methods, many independent retailers and 
wholesalers are now able to at least come close to 
matching the chains’ costs and prices. Many re- 
tailers have cooperatively integrated into wholesale 
warehousing or have joined “voluntary” groups that 
contract to purchase from a sponsoring wholesaler, 
They can therefore buy the goods landed at their 
establishments at prices comparable, or nearly so, 
to those paid by chains (Jefferys & Knee 1962, pp. 
76-83; Heflebower 1957, p. 276). These arrange- 
ments enable retailers to get the advantages of 
large-scale buying by specification, and of group 
merchandising of the owned or associated whole- 
saler brands. So that they will have the necessary 
scale a group of small food chains in the United 
States own a cooperative buying—merchandising 
enterprise. Numerous independent retailers have 
adopted the chains’ retailing method of rapid turn- 
over achieved by low prices and lesser service. Re- 
organization of the wholesaler—independent retailer 
arrangement and changed practices in retailing 
have slowed down but not everywhere checked the 
growth of the chains’ share of retail volume. The 
revived independent retailer performance and ri- 
valry among the chain food stores have held the 
latter’s net profits (after corporate income taxes) 
to about 1 per cent of sales in the United States and 
to 10 per cent of equity (Earle & Sheehan 1966, 
Pp. 9, 19), a modest earning rate for this generally 
highly prosperous postwar period. 

Monopolistic competition. The typical local re- 
tail market tends to be strongly but not perfectly 
competitive in the short run [see COMPETITION]. 
Much of the imperfection stems from the small 
size of markets geographically, for, despite the fact 
that the efficient scale of retailer outlets is not large 
absolutely, often it is large compared to the volume 
of trade that can be attracted to one site without 
sharply rising costs. The very few outlets handling 


similar families of articles in a shopping center are 
not fully restrained by the possibility of entry of an 
additional seller, for the capacity added would tend 
to force down margins and make entry uninviting 
even though the capital required is quite small. But 
established stores in a shopping center often experi- 
ment with handling added product lines—a form 
of entry. Finally, where consumers can easily shift 
from one shopping locality to another, a ceiling on 
prices in each center is imposed. 

On the other side of the market, consumers 
choose between the gain, in the form of better (in 
their opinion) combinations of distributive service 
and price, from added search, and the cost of that 
search, which consists chiefly of time expended 
(Stigler 1961, pp. 218-224). Once a shop has been 
found to be optimal however, repeated purchases 
involve zero search costs. Consumers also tend to 
be passive and to respond only to the attention- 
getting devices of sellers, of which store display 
has proved very effective. Furthermore, the mar- 
ginal cost of search tends to be correlated positively 
with level of consumers’ incomes because of the 
time required to acquire information about the 
added types and varied character of the goods 
bought out of the higher income. At the same time, 
the marginal satisfaction from making better pur- 
chases falls, ceteris paribus. Consumers do not per- 
form with the expertness of a purchasing agent 
who specializes in buying a few articles for a large 
enterprise. But this does not demonstrate that con- 
sumers' performance is suboptimal, given their 
preferences. [See CONSUMER SOVEREIGNTY.] 

Closely related to retail distribution cost and 
performance is the degree of excess capacity. One 
observes underutilized space and personnel at some 
hours, days, or seasons, but at other times there 
are crowded stores and slow service. Despite some 
planned variations in number of employees, cost 
Per unit of sales usually falls sharply when stores 
are crowded and rises when they are not. But 
quality of service moves in the opposite direction 
so that neither the recorded costs nor the “capacity” 
for service are fully comparable between the two 
types of occasions, Stores have had but little suc- 
cess with inducements to shop during slack hours 
5 days. Clearly, consumers will accept inferior re- 
tailing service rather than change when possible 
their times of shopping sufficiently to even out the 
quality of service and make fuller use of the more 
fixed inputs in store operation. 

What emerges is a picture of retailing as monop- 
olistically competitive, in part because of differ- 
ences in retailers’ location and combination of 
Service, variety of goods offered, and hours of ser- 
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vice, Equally important are differences in con- 
sumers’ preferences as to combination of service 
and price and in outlay of time and other costs 
they are willing to incur in order to identify the 
preferred combination. Consequently, each seller 
has a small amount of “built-in” monopoly. No 
alternative arrangement could bring perfect com- 
petition, nor would consumers’ welfare necessarily 
be improved thereby—except by some means of 
lessening the cost of valid information to them 
(Chamberlin [1933] 1950, pp. 213, 214; Lewis 
1949, pp. 150-156). 

The competitive character of the scene just por- 
trayed rests on the autonomy of each shop, but it 
could be quite different where chain organizations 
do business at hundreds or even thousands of local 
shopping points. In the United States the largest 
two firms (chain store) accounted for 42 per cent 
of food sales, on the average, in 133 cities in 1958, 
and the largest four accounted for 58 per cent 
(Mueller & Garoian 1961, p. 9). Introduce the 
additional fact that some of these chains meet each 
other, but also one or more other chains and numer- 
ous independents in each of the various metro- 
politan areas, and the potentiality of reduced com- 
petition, at least in the form of low margins, is 
amplified. Thus far, such developments do not ap- 
pear to have lessened price competition or to have 
increased profit rates. Restraining forces on monop- 
oly include the difficulties of “agreeing” on the mar- 
gins for each of hundreds of articles, the effective- 
ness of nonprice competition in shifting consumers’ 
custom, and the limited advantage of large chains 
over smaller ones and even over independents who 
have integrated themselves into wholesaling. 

Effects on monopoly tendencies in supplying in- 
dustries. A final phase of evaluating the per- 
formance of the distributive trades is whether they 
lessen or augment monopoly in the supplying in- 
dustries. One purpose of manufacturers’ sales pro- 
grams for most consumer goods is to limit the 
retailer to physical handling and order taking. This 
is achieved to varying degrees for “convenience 
goods” bought frequently in small amounts, and it 
has occurred fully for cigarettes sold by dispensing 
machines. For “specialty goods,” or those bought 
infrequently, of high unit value and beyond the 
consumers’ capacity to judge by inspection, the 
manufacturer frequently makes the retailer of a 
brand de facto his exclusive agent (in a submar- 
ket), and the retailer builds his enterprise around 
his supplier’s product line (e.g, Pashigian 1961, 
pp. 11-51). There may be de facto “full-line forc- 
ing,” which compels retailers to pass back to the 
manufacturer any monopoly gains that arise from 
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consumers’ preferences for the suppliers goods 
(Burstein 1960). 

For many goods, however, differentiation sets in 
motion dynamic counterdevelopments that pave 
the way for varying degrees of entry by large dis- 
tributive enterprises into the supplying industries. 
For new goods, and these have become a substantial 
portion of consumers’ purchases in advanced coun- 
tries, the techniques of persuading consumers to 
buy also inform them about the functional proper- 
ties of a good and about its added reliability as 
quality is improved. At some point, consumers be- 
come more willing to break away from the manu- 
facturer-retailer channel on which they had come 
to rely and to buy essentially the same product with 
a little-known label if offered at a substantial price 
saving. The firms in the best position to start this 
process of entry by an unknown, usually termed 
“private,” brand are the mass distributors (Hefle- 
bower 1957, pp. 278-285). They already have 
numerous retail outlets and a staff to purchase on 
a specification basis. If they are unable to buy a 
good that has reached this stage in the dynamic 
process, or more standard goods, at a very narrow 
small margin above manufacturing (not total) 
cost, they have the ability to overcome the entry 
barriers to manufacturing (Adelman 1959, pp. 
248-274; Emmet & Jeuck 1950, pp. 374-470). 
Whether gains from such steps are retained for 
long or are passed on to consumers depends on the 
extent of retail price competition, which in the 
United States has been generally effective. But 
the processes just portrayed have not evolved for 
automobiles, tobacco items, or most proprietary 
drugs—for reasons that have not been studied 
thoroughly. 

Efficiency in trade and economic development. 
Internal trade is more highly developed and more 
responsive to innovative influences in the growing, 
advanced countries than in those at an earlier stage 
of development. With regard to the consumer goods 
entering the markets of the latter, most evidence 
indicates that trade takes a much larger share of 
the retail price than in advanced countries. But 
there is debate as to whether this represents com- 
parative inefficiency or the small volume, expensive 
transport, and slow turnover for goods, and the 
limited mobility of consumers, rather than monop- 
oly. In very low income economies most distribution 
(except wholesaling of imported goods) is a form 
of self-employment. 

There can be little debate about trade as a pre- 
condition to transfer from production for use to 
production for sale and the accompanying growth 
of efficiency. Availability of manufactured goods 


has a demonstration effect that stimulates produc- 
tion for sale or work for money wages. But d 
transition, the development of the efficient size of 
outlet and rapid turnover, with lower margins, 
comes only slowly indigenously. Speeding a reor- 
ganization of distribution often would do more to 
augment the real income of urban consumers than 
would probable improvements in commodity pro- 
duction. Where outside entrepreneurship and capi- 
tal have been discouraged, distributive efficiency 
has lagged and there, as in some Western countries, 
the optimal distribution of resource use among 
commodity production, transportation, and internal 
trade has been slow in coming. 

R. B, HEFLEBOWER 
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INTERNAL WARFARE 


The articles under this heading deal with the 
organization, strategy, tactics, and social and po- 
litical implications of civil war and guerrilla war- 
fare. Broader aspects of these topics are covered 
in CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE; CONFLICT; REVOLUTION; 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. Guides to additional related 
subjects can be found under INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS and War. 


1, Civit Wan 
TI, GUERRILLA WARFARE 


J. K. Zawodny 
Franklin Mark Osanka 


I 
CIVIL WAR 


Civil war is conflict within a society resulting 
from an attempt to seize or maintain power and 
symbols of legitimacy by extralegal means. It is 
civil because civilians are engaged in it. It is war 
because violence is applied by both sides. Civil war 
ls intrasocietal and may take place within a group, 
some parts of which either desire to maintain or 
wish to initiate separate ethnic and/or political 
identity or wish to change the government. 

There are two basic types of civil war. The first 
is the spontaneous type: without any previous 
Planning or even actual leadership, a street crowd 
can take on the characteristics of a mob and on 
impulse initiate events leading to the overthrow 
of the government in power. Subsequently, a polit- 
ical vacuum is created, providing opportunities for 
the seizure of power. This type of civil war defies 
Systematic classification and is prone to occur in 
Societies having no tradition of stable political in- 
Stitutions within which political changes could 
take place. This situation usually coincides with 

© weakening of the power structure to such an 


extent that the crowds on the streets can perceive 
its weakness, 
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It is, however, the second type of civil war—the 
planned one—that has been responsible for the 
majority of intrasocietal conflicts and has been of 
most interest to social scientists. In these cases a 
conscious division of labor and planning takes 
place. Planned civil war is a case of pathology in 
politics, upon which anatomical probing can be 
done with some precision. 

Development of planned civil war. Two con- 
ditions appear to be prerequisites for the initiation 
of planned civil war. The first is an absence of 
effective formal and informal channels for settling 
political grievances or a sense of futility or fear 
of reprisals in claiming such grievances. Second is 
the assumption or conviction that there is no re- 
course other than violence for securing redress. 
Given these factors, a systematic building of the 
apparatus for subversion may begin. The ultimate 
objective is, of course, to seize power by violence, 
but unlike the spontaneous civil war, this approach 
is carefully calculated. 

For long-range and planned civil war, it is nec- 
essary to build the structure of a resistance move- 
ment. This structure is the prerequisite for the 
emergence of sabotage and guerrilla groups sys- 
tematically engaged in rendering violence. In an 
industrialized country, from one to two years is 
required for centrally controlled sabotage and guer- 
rilla units to emerge from the resistance structure. 

The second phase is the direct application of 
violence, occurring systematically but at varying in- 
tervals, against the physical resources and morale 
of the enemy. 

The final phase is an insurrection in which the 
conflict explodes into open, coordinated uprisings 
in various parts of the country, preferably in cities. 
With this action the insurgents hope that the rest 
of the country will follow, that the power structure 
in existence will be overthrown, and that they will 
be able to assume the symbols of legitimacy and 
claim their political objectives openly. In this event, 
the result is an accomplished revolution. 

The contemporary American term for this type 
of operation is “unconventional warfare” (Zawod- 
ny 1962). The term encompasses tactics and 
strategies of resistance movements, counterresist- 
ance measures, guerrilla, sabotage, and evasion 
activities, and related psychological warfare. 

The stages of organizational development of a 
resistance movement resulting in civil war may 
also be described in terms of the escalation of 
violence. In the initial stage, while the structure 
of the resistance movement is being erected, the 
appliction of violence will be sporadic, uncoordi- 
nated, and nonselective. 
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In the intermediate stage, when the structure 
has solidified and covers the country with its order- 
giving, message-receiving network, the sabotage, 
underground, and guerrilla units apply terror at 
intervals, selectively hitting the brain and nervous 
system of the enemy power structure—the elite, 
the communication centers, transportation centers, 
the most sensitive industries, etc. Such actions are 
usually regulated and planned in terms of their 
frequency, intensity, and territorial coverage. 

The third step in the escalation of violence in 
civil war consists of probes on the part of the re- 
sistance movement to obtain control of either the 
capital or strategic parts of the country in order 
to establish some sort of legitimate “government” 
which would act openly on behalf of the organiza- 
tion. This stage is critical because it compels the 
resistance to emerge on the streets and to fight 
until it wins or is destroyed. At this point the in- 
surgents act in large units, and street fighting is 
conducted according to the rules of infantry tac- 
tics. The insurgents’ objective is a series of upris- 
ings, spreading like brushfire, intended to destroy 
the enemy's formal power structure and machinery 
of violence throughout the whole territory. The 
time intervals between the phases and the length 
of each phase will depend not only upon the rela- 
tive power ratio of the factions engaged in con- 
flict but, above all, upon the cultural values, lore, 
and conditioning of the groups involved in the 
struggle. 

The difference between civil disorder and civil 
war can be discerned by any of the following phe- 
nomena, which indicate a state of civil war: The 
insurgents control an area continuously without 
an attempt to disappear after clashing with the 
government forces; the insurgents act in units of 
approximately battalion size; they control the coun- 
try during the night; they compel the legal govern- 
ment to invoke martial law; they are able to create 
and maintain a government of their own in the 
contested territory. 

Organizational structures. It must be recog- 
nized that a clandestine organization is a social 
structure within which there is some division of 
labor. Five basic factors affect this structure. (1) 
A primary consideration is the density of popula- 
tion and the manner in which it is clustered. Or- 
ganization of an urban underground will differ 
markedly from that of an agricultural country. (2) 
Topographical features are extremely important. 
(3) The ethnic composition must be taken into 
account. There is a propensity for ethnic groups 
to cluster and to treat other ethnic groups with 
suspicion, especially when under stress. (4) The 


local customs, lore, traditions, and social mores all 
affect the organization. For example, in some cul- 
tures women are encouraged to join fighting units, 
while in others this is not true. (5) Finally, and 
obviously, the quality and rate of influx of mem- 
bers greatly affect the group. 

It can be assumed that the basic structural ele- 
ments are: (a) the civil leadership of the resist- 
ance movement, who preferably should live abroad 
for security reasons; (b) the military headquarters, 
which, if possible, should also be abroad for the 
same reasons; (c) intelligence; (d) communica- 
tion; (e) propaganda; (f) cadres in reserve and 
training; (g) logistic support; (h) fighting arms 
(guerrilla and sabotage units); and (i) services 
(units providing false documents, medical care, 
evasion assistance, etc.). 

The most important problem in the formation of 
such an organization is the degree to which cen- 
tralization should be imposed upon the structure. 
The issue here is that of control versus security. 
The more highly centralized and closely knit an 
organization is, the more easily it can be controlled 
by the underground leadership. However, when 
penetrated by the enemy, it is much more easily 
destroyed. The more loosely tied the organizational 
network, the more difficult it is for the enemy to 
penetrate it and arrest its development. On the 
other hand, it is then quite difficult to control and, 
consequently, might be conducive to the prolifera- 
tion of various splinters in which ambitious poli- 
ticlans, playing the roles of local Robin Hoods, 
create their own resistance units, quite often keep- 
ing the membership under false pretenses; or the 
units can be misused for other private purposes 
under the guise of patriotic duty. There is a visible 
reluctance on the part of political leaders to sur- 
render their private armies to a unified political 
leadership in these instances. In fact, one gauge 
of the stage of preparation for a nationwide revolu- 
tion is the degree of cohesion among the various 
factions of the resistance organization. The greater 
the cohesion and centralization of leadership, the 
greater the possibility that unified action is ap- 
Proaching. 

Techniques of violence in civil war. Guerrilla 
and sabotage units, the armed forces of resistance 
movements, which are usually organized along 
military lines, bring violence directly to the enemy. 
The techniques of guerrilla and sabotage units may 
Tange from inciting and assisting riots to selective 
or nonselective assassination, massacres, all forms 
of terror, sabotage on all levels of civilian activity 
and all phases of production, and the support of 
industrial strikes and slowdowns. 


There are also nonviolent technigues aimed at 
separating the enemy in power from the popula- 
tion. This can be done by applying psychological 
warfare in both directions, that is, molding the 
hostile attitudes in the population, and creating 
self-doubts by disrupting images within the ranks 
of the enemy. 

One of the most important contributions of 

sabotage and guerrilla units to the ultimate success 
of a civil war is that they catalyze the application 
of nonselective counterterror by the enemy. The 
dynamics of this process are quite simple. Even 
in the beginning phase of organizational develop- 
ment, during which nonselective terror is spontan- 
eously applied by initial and rudimentary elements 
of resistance movements, the government delegates 
its security organs to restore order and prevent 
repetition of terrorist acts. As a rule the security 
organs (usually police in conjunction with counter- 
insurgency military units) apply pressure to the 
population from which, obviously, the logistic sup- 
port and manpower for guerrilla and sabotage 
units come. Such pressure can be applied by con- 
trolling the movements of population or through 
other nonviolent means, including supervised ham- 
lets and resettlement. What occurs more often, 
however, is counterterror in which the counterin- 
surgency forces, frustrated as they usually are with 
their inability to pin down guerrillas and saboteurs, 
in one way or another vent their frustration through 
Violence on the population. If and when counter- 
terror commences, the long-range result is that the 
population recoils against the counterinsurgency 
forces, and either from the fear of repression, or 
for revenge, joins and augments the guerrilla 
forces. Thus begins a chain reaction ultimately 
working to the benefit of those who initiated the 
terror—the guerrillas. 
_ The impact upon the participants. Mass par- 
ticipation in violence has a conditioning effect 
upon the participants and also upon the opera- 
tional values of the society. Some of these effects 
are of particular interest to social scientists. 

It can be speculated that inevitably some ex- 
Periences will leave permanent scars on the per- 
Sonalities of participants, On the other hand, it 
is possible to argue that for some an opportunity 
for direct expression of hostility would have a 
therapeutic effect. 
A In terms of group behavior, it is recognized that 
eos reorientation of the operational values 
11 takes place during strife. What was 
8 Sly respectable and in conformity with so- 
Fo ores possibly would not be in time of war. 

r example, an honest fulfillment of a working 
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contract in a factory situation is expected under 
normal conditions. However, during civil strife it 
will be a newly created social virtue to slow down 
and to sabotage production in all possible ways. 
What normally would be dishonest acquires the 
attribute of a social virtue, if not a duty. 

To this can be added an inferred expectation 
that when conflict has broken out, beth sides are 
beyond the stage of accommodation in a peaceful 
fashion. This means that there is a mutual expec- 
tation of violence and that violence has become an 
expected modus operandi. From this attitude it is 
only one step to a common approval of violence 
as a technique of social problem solving, Under 
normal circumstances violence is controlled by 
ethical and moral norms of society. However, dur- 
ing civil strife such norms are, as a rule, greatly 
modified, resulting in common expectation of vio- 
lence. Moreover, in this type of violence the orig- 
inal causes are quite often forgotten and the 
struggles become merely an opportunity for waging 
personal vendettas. 

In terms of political analysis, two developments 
appear to be the traditional aftermath of civil war. 
First, when the insurgents are victorious and their 
position has become legitimate, there is already a 
nucleus of a counterrevolutionary force within 
their own ranks, potentially ready to trigger the 
aspirations and develop the structures of a new 
countermovement. There are two explanations for 
this paradox: (a) With victory comes the elabora- 
tion of the political, social, and economic program 
of the new elite, which obviously cannot satisfy all 
the latent aspirations of all the revolutionaries; 
and (b) violence has become a part of the opera- 
tional code of the participants. Quite often after a 
successful revolution, new revolutionaries are im- 
mediately ready to repeat the whole experience. 
The postrevolutionary difficulties of the Ben Bella 
government in Algeria in 1963 and of Castro's 
regime in 1961 illustrate this point. 

The second development (and this is particu- 
larly conspicuous when the revolutionary govern- 
ment has placed itself in a position of dependency 
upon strong supporters from abroad) is that even 
if the revolution is successful, the revolutionary 
leadership is apt to be eliminated by the foreign 
government which had been supporting the in- 
surgents. In such a situation, the real purpose of 
the civil war and the intent of its supporters are 
likely to be distorted. A rule of political survival 
can be postulated: No revolutionary government 
or government-in-exile should permit itself to be- 
come politically dependent. An example is the 
unenviable position of the Polish government-in- 
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exile after World War n, when the American and 
British governments withdrew recognition to pla- 
cate the Soviet Union and disregarded the Polish 
leadership's choices in decisions which determined 
the political makeup of Poland, her frontiers, and 
national fate. 


Further research in intrasocietal violence 


Civil strife and the application of unconven- 
tional warfare has increased markedly since World 
War ni: at least 12 countries have changed their 
ruling elite through civil war. In 1964 there were 
active resistance movements in at least 11 coun- 
tries—Angola, Cambodia, Congo, Cuba, Cyprus, 
Guatemala, Laos, New Guinea, Republic of South 
Africa, Vietnam, and Yemen. In at least ten other 
countries one could discern symptoms of presently 
dormant underground movements waiting for an 
Opportunity to initiate violence. There are two ex- 
planations for this phenomenon. Not only is there 
accelerated striving toward national identity in the 
twentieth century and resentment toward the last 
vestiges of colonialism, but there is also the plain 
fact that extralegal violence and its techniques are 
“cheap” in strictly economic terms. Under combat 
conditions the U.S. soldier uses 37 pounds of sup- 
plies per day (consisting of 6 pounds of equip- 
ment, 5 pounds of fuel and oil, 20 pounds of 
ammunition, and 6 pounds of miscellaneous sup- 
plies), However, for the monetary equivalent of 
this day's supply, volunteers, guerrillas, and sabo- 
teurs in underdeveloped countries can maintain 
whole units for a month, 

Because civil war has become a common instru- 
ment for the allocation of political power and 
values, more research is needed in order to under- 
stand its dynamics. Specifically, there is not enough 
knowledge about catalysts, organizational develop- 
ment and behavior, symptoms of emergence and 
escalation, methods for discernment, and manipu- 
lation of the stages of formation, to name several 
factors. 

So far the bulk of the literature on subjects re- 
lated to civil war deals mainly with historical 
treatment of events or descriptions of personal 
experiences of participants. It is expected, how- 
ever, that analytical works will appear in the years 
to come. 

Revolutionary organizations are basically groups 
in frustration and conflict, and they could serve as 
laboratories for systematic inquiry into the general 
nature and propensity of man to apply violence in 
solving his problems, It is suggested that a research 
institute under academic auspices be established 
for the sole purpose of analyzing the political and 


organizational behavior of resistance movements, 
guerrillas, and subversive organizations. The focus 
should be on selected cultural groups in frustration 
and under stress. Data could be tabulated and 
stored in a manner permitting efficient access, 
Such an institute should be staffed by an inter- 
disciplinary team of social scientists. The range 
of investigation could include; (1) integration of 
the available body of theories and empirically vali- 
dated hypotheses in the social sciences bearing 
upon behavior of groups in frustration which apply 
violence; (2) development of methods and tech- 
niques for discerning the sources of tensions in 
other cultures from a distance; (3) psychological 
barriers to communication; (4) escalation of con- 
flict on various levels; (5) decision making under 
stress; (6) controlling factors in human motiva- 
tion with regard to cooperation; (7) the integrative 
process of group behavior under stress. 

There is already a considerable body of research 
in some areas of human behavior. What is needed 
now is a systematic and sustained effort in col- 
lating the data to fill the gaps in knowledge and to 
draw conclusions concerning human behavior un- 
der specific conditions of intrasocietal and inter- 
societal strife. Such work would not only expand 
our knowledge of political behavior but would also 
provide empirically certified data for making pol- 
icies relating to violence as an instrument of 
social and political change. 

J. K. ZAWODNY 
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11 
GUERRILLA WARFARE 


The term guerrilla, which means literally “small 
war,” was originally used to define the resistance 
activities of armed Spanish civilians who harried 
the French occupation army during the Peninsular 
War of 1808-1814. It has come into common Eng- 
lish usage to describe all nonregular militarylike 
combat that has accompanied partisan activities in 
civil wars, revolutionary wars, and popular resist- 
ance to foreign invasion and occupation. A guerrilla 
force is usually viewed as an irregular tactical ad- 
junct or supporting arm of the professional army. 

In modern times, the objectives of guerrilla war- 
fare have been more political than military. Since 
the end of World War u, there have been at least 
ten revolutionary wars using guerrilla warfare as 
the principal means of violence. In most cases the 
revolutionary leaders have ascended to national 
power. Where the revolutionary wars were lost 
militarily, the conflict nevertheless often had the 
effect of influencing, if not directly initiating, po- 
litical and social changes, and in several cases 
national independence ultimately resulted. The 
Principles of revolutionary war and guerrilla war- 
fare have become so enmeshed in recent times that 
the two seem inseparable, The most adequate de- 
Scriptive term would seem to be “revolutionary 
guerrilla warfare.” It is revolutionary in that it is 
used as a means of acquiring national power for 
the purpose of altering or completely changing the 
social and political structure of a nation. It is 
guerrilla warfare in that its participating advocates 
of change are indigenous civilians waging a small 
War utilizing principles learned from guerrilla his- 
tory. The following is a brief description of the 
basic historical characteristics of guerrilla warfare, 
with emphasis on modern revolutionary manifesta- 
tions. (The term “ruling power” is used below to 
denote the military or political governmental body 
that the guerrillas seek to dislodge. ) 


Military-political characteristics 


The strategic objectives of the guerrillas are to 
reduce the military and political strength of the 
Tuling power while increasing their own until the 
guerrilla force can be organized and trained as a 
Tegular army capable of defeating the ruling-power 
army on the open battlefield or causing the ruling 
he to collapse or otherwise surrender to revo- 
1 guerrilla demands, thus producing guer- 

a national victory by political default. 
ay main tactical strength of the guerrilla fighter 
58 n his intimate knowledge of the local terrain 

Populace. Guerrilla tactics are adapted to the 


local social conditions, capabilities of the partici- 
pating guerrillas, terrain, and strength of the rul- 
ing-power forces earmarked for attack, Guerrilla 
tactics consist of raids, ambushes, and sabotage. 
The primary targets of attack are isolated police 
and army outposts and units, national and military 
communications, transportation, and supplies, and 
sources of ruling-power economic revenue. 

Guerrillas usually attack only when they are nu- 
merically superior, hold the tactical advantage, or 
are otherwise assured of success. They traditionally 
avoid pitched battles not of their own choosing, 
rapidly concentrate for an attack, rapidly disperse 
after an attack, and avoid concentrating in large 
numbers for long periods of time. They avoid provid- 
ing the enemy with a target for the utilization of 
superior technological weaponry such as artillery, 
tanks, and air power. Guerrillas attack when and 
where the enemy is most vulnerable, planning at- 
tacks so that many occur at the same time at 
widely different locations, creating the impression 
of numerical strength greater than actual strength. 
The guerrilla seeks to create a special psycholog- 
ical effect within the ranks of the ruling power and 
the populace: he wants to be perceived as being 
everywhere yet nowhere. 

Guerrillas constantly strive to maintain the of- 
fensive and seek to force the enemy to be on the 
defensive. Guerrilla attacks (particularly when 
they involve the destruction of national sources of 
economic revenue or disruption of lines of com- 
munication, transportation, and supply) create a 
paralyzing effect, restricting the mobility of the 
ruling-power forces and reducing their numerical 
superiority by causing the diversion of many troops 
to static protection duties and the concentration of 
a large proportion of the remaining forces at the 
places under attack. All of these tactics consider- 
ably reduce the ruling power's administrative con- 
trol, thus demonstrating to the populace its inabil- 
ity to maintain law and order. These tactics provide 
the guerrillas with the time, space, and conditions 
necessary for them to implant their own political 
and economic apparatus, further insuring guerrilla 
strength and control of population and national 
resources. 


Geopolitical characteristics 

The types of geographic environment in which 
revolutionary guerrilla wars take place usually con- 
tain thick forests, mountain ranges, swamps, 
jungles, deserts, or a combination of these. Such 
areas are usually characterized by inadequate roads 
and by poor or absolutely no communications be- 
tween the sparsely settled population clusters and 
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the center of the ruling power. Far removed from 
ruling-power control, such areas provide ideal nat- 
ura| settings for establishment and maintenance 
of guerrilla base areas, sometimes referred to as 
redoubts or base camps. 

A base area is usually located in a near-impene- 
trable region containing adequate natural conceal- 
ment from air or ground observation and surprise 
attack. It is ideally suited to guerrilla foot and pack- 
animal mobility and insures tactical advantage in 
ambush or other combat operations. It provides 
natural obstacles to the effective utilization of the 
superior technological mobility and armament of 
the ruling power. Adequate roads would make se- 
curity for a base area nearly impossible, since a 
ruling power can utilize modern motorized trans- 
port to encircle and disrupt the base or destroy it 
completely. 

Base areas are essential, particularly in the early 
stages of revolutionary guerrilla development. Stra- 
tegically, they serve as centers for the development 
of political and combat guerrilla elements. With- 
out secure base areas, guerrillas are little more 
than armed stragglers with little or no means of 
control and coordination of political and military 
activities. 

Most base areas are within the country in which 
the conflict is occurring, though several—often 
those containing the principal revolutionary guer- 
rilla leaders, clandestine radio Stations, and large 
hospitals—are located across the geopolitical bound- 
aries of a contiguous country. Such locations are 
often referred to as friendly sanctuaries or safe 
havens and have had significant influence on the 
Success of several revolutionary guerrilla wars 
since 1945. Neighboring foreign ruling powers sep- 
arated from the countries under contention by nat- 
ural land-mass borders have allowed and logisti- 
cally supported such activities either when they 
favored the political objectives of the guerrillas or 
when they were obligated to another foreign ruling 
power that was not adjacent to the country but 
favored the political objectives of the guerrillas. 

Such external support to guerrillas is unheralded 
and often publicly denied by the supporting for- 
eign ruling power and by the revolutionary guer- 
rillas. Both recognize the international Political 
significance of maintaining that the conflict is in- 
digenous, Indigenous ruling powers, faced with the 
knowledge that the guerrillas are being supported 
and given safe sanctuary by a neighboring country, 
are usually reluctant to violate the border sover- 
eignty of the offending country for fear of escalat- 
ing the conflict and for a host of other political and 
economic reasons. 
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When there is no contiguous land-mass border, 
or when the ruling power adjacent to the country 
does not favor the political objectives of the guer- 
rillas, external logistical support can reach the 
guerrillas if there is a sea access to the country that 
is not adequately controlled by the ruling power, 
Although air supply to anti-Axis guerrilla groups 
was perfected by the Allied Powers during World 
War u, since 1945 there have been relatively few 
cases of external support being delivered by this 
method. It is difficult to keep air supply secret, 
The full impact of modern guerrilla operations is 
seldom realized until external support is attained 
—first logistical, then political. 

Generally, external support on a large scale is 
not rendered until the guerrillas have established 
a strong political and military organization and 
have displayed other indications of eventual vic- 
tory. This is also true when foreign powers have 
trained and indoctrinated indigenous groups and 
have returned them to their native countries to 
initiate a revolutionary guerrilla movement. Once 
the guerrillas have established a strong political 
organization and have wide popular support, ter- 
rain factors increasingly decline in importance, 
and population density becomes decisive. 


Sociopolitical characteristics 

Revolutionary guerrillas must establish not only 
physical base areas but political mass bases as well. 
A political mass base is a sociopolitical condition 
resulting when the guerrillas successfully gain the 
support or neutralization of the majority of the 
populace in given areas. While the modern guer- 
rilla relies heavily on political and logistical sup- 
port from the international foreign community, he 
relies most importantly, as did his historical prede- 
cessors, on the indigenous populace. Effective con- 
trol of the local population is the indispensable con- 
dition of success, and guerrillas cannot operate, 
or even exist, for long without the active support 
of an enthusiastic minority, plus at least the po- 
litical apathy of a significant portion of the major- 
ity. Operationally, the guerrillas carry out overt and 
covert actions on the basis of timely intelligence 
information from agents within the populace. The 
populace further aids the guerrillas by providing 
food, shelter, medical supplies and care, guides, 
laborers, and recruits. Most significantly, the popu- 
lation under guerrilla control denies the ruling- 
power forces information concerning the activities 
and locations of the guerrillas. Guerrilla operations 
are fought by few but depend on many. Men, 
Women, and children of all ages participate in 2 
variety of roles, such as fighters, couriers, intelli- 
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agents, and food providers. In fact, guerrilla 
wars, and particularly revolutionary guerrilla wars, 
are freguently referred to as “people's wars,” al- 
though, of course, never by the opposing ruling 


The nature of guerrilla conflict, with its inherent 
sociopolitical subtleties, has thus far precluded the 
systematic application of modern social science 
methodology. Generally, however, available data 
imply that, at the outset of many modern guerrilla 
wars, the populace may be found to be divided into 
three distinct opinion groups: a minority (perhaps 
20 per cent) are disposed to favor the guerrillas; 
a majority (perhaps 60 per cent) are completely 
neutral; and another minority (again 20 per cent) 
are actively opposed to the objectives of the guer- 
rillas. Both the guerrillas and the ruling power 
compete for the support of the 60 per cent. The 
guerrillas’ efforts are facilitated by the fact that 
the bulk of the population will refrain from par- 
ticipating actively on either side and will remain 
passively neutral until confident of the eventual 
outcome. The political apathy of the majority fa- 
vors the guerrillas because the ruling power cannot 
enact adequate defensive or offensive measures 
without intelligence provided by the segment of the 
populace that is aware of guerrilla movements. The 
guerrilla force increases its support percentage and 
Keeps the majority passively apathetic by the ad- 

| Yocaey of an acceptable political doctrine or the 
identification with a popular “cause,” by the use 
of terrorism, and by demonstrations of military 
victories. And these functions are all amplified and 
reinforced by an extensive propaganda program. 

Guerrilla wars have often occurred in nations in 
Which societal grievances are manifested by a de- 
Sire for social and political change, resulting in 
conflict and disorganization. These grievances are 
often considered primary causes of revolutionary 
wars. The severity of conditions causing the griev- 
ances can be actual or imagined. Societal griev- 
ances can be nationalistic, e.g., foreign occupation, 
exploitation, or influence; political, e.g., a corrupt 
Tuling power or a nonrepresentative political sys- 
tem; economic, e.g., inequitable distribution of priv- 
ilege, revenue, or other sources of wealth; social, 
eng., sectarian, racial, or class discrimination; or 
Psychological, e.g., injustices and oppression. When 
Heer ation of these conditions exists, the popu- 
ace often welcomes agents of change. 

5 5 leadership often professes the desire 
nd Potential ability to remedy societal grievances 

attempts to unite all of the dissatisfied ele- 
1 5 of the populace under the guerrilla political 
anner in an effort to rally the support and the 


sympathy, as well as the neutrality, of the civil 
populace, 


Guerrilla methods 


Specific and common acts of terrorism by guer- 
rilla, as well as ruling-power, forces are murder 
(assassination), kidnaping, and property destruc- 
tion. Although there have been a few cases in his- 
tory in which guerrillas have attempted to garner 
popular support or neutrality primarily by pure 
nonselective terrorism, guerrillas have generally 
attempted to keep this tactic at a minimum. Ter- 
rorism is an obvious indication of weakness, and it 
has proved to have short-term effectiveness. In the 
long run its use usually alienates essential popular 
support. 

Guerrilla terrorism is generally “selective,” that 
is, the targets are representatives of the ruling 
power, such as local government officials, uncoop- 
erative and influential village chiefs, town mayors, 
local police and other security forces, school 
teachers, and ruling-power informers. The popu- 
lace itself is not immune to experiencing terrorism. 
Complete villages are sometimes burned to the 
ground. Psychologically, and in this case practi- 
cally, selective violence is patterned to influence the 
perceivers of the violence, The assassination of one 
individual is intended to influence many. The burn- 
ing of one village is intended to influence the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the populations of many 
villages. 

However, guerrillas usually will not implement 
terrorism—selective or nonselective—until they 
have established a firm foothold within the popu- 
lation. Also, guerrillas will attempt to justify, 
through various psychological operations tech- 
niques, the necessity of any particular act of ter- 
rorism. 

In guerrilla warfare, favorable political propa- 
ganda is at least as important as success in combat 
and the destruction of enemy resources. The goal 
of the guerrillas’ psychological operations program 
is to solidify public and international opinion in 
favor of their objectives. Although specific guerrilla 
units are responsible for carrying out a psycholog- 
ical operations program, all guerrilla personnel are 
imbued with the importance of creating a favorable 
public image. 

Reyolutionary guerrilla leadership directs its 
appeals to four target audiences: rank-and-file 
guerrilla personnel, local populace, ruling-power 
personnel, and the international community. All 
ancient and modern means of transmission are 
utilized. Face-to-face communications, e.g., rumors, 
mobile drama groups, and lectures; and propa- 
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ganda-of-the-deed, e.g., battle victories, civic action, 
and exemplary behavior in dealing with the popu- 
lace, are the most frequent methods. Communica- 
tions media ranging from clandestine radio stations 
to the printed word are widely used. 

The combination of a natural inclination by 
many Western nations to favor the underdog 
and improved international mass communications 
tends to favor the guerrilla. Modern guerrillas go 
to great pains to prepare interesting, readable, and 
selected factual news releases for foreign news 
representatives and agencies. Such releases contain 
information regarding guerrilla victories, ruling- 
power misdeeds, and an outline of guerrilla objec- 
tives. Propaganda themes will vary according to 
local situations, but, in general, guerrilla themes 
promote the ideas that the revolutionary guerrilla 
cause is a just one—consequently, guerrilla victory 
is inevitable—and that the enemy ruling power is 
morally and legally unqualified to rule and has 
been doing so against the wishes of the majority of 
the populace. The continual objective of the revo- 
lutionary guerrilla is to separate the populace and 
the international community of nations from the 
ruling power morally, physically, and politically. 
While nonparticipant guerrilla historians have 
often neglected to give proper attention and analy- 
sis to the importance of psychological operations, 
successful guerrillas have not. [See PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE. | 


In this age of potentially devastating nuclear 
weaponry, with the accompanying reluctance on 
the part of nations to release such destructive 
power, guerrilla and other forms of internal war 
may become the only forms of political violence 
that are internationally tolerable. Guerrilla warfare, 
traditionally considered to be of minor significance 
and useful primarily as a tactical adjunct to regu- 
lar warfare, may become an entity in itself. Regu- 
lar war, and even nuclear war, may indeed become 
a by-product of guerrilla warfare. 

A perusal of a modern geopolitical map and 
mass media coverage readily indicates many areas 
of the world in which geopolitical and sociopolitical 
conditions exist for the application of violence by 
means of revolutionary guerrilla and other forms 
of internal war. Revolutionary guerrilla warfare, 
when induced or applied by revolution-inclined 
world powers, can become both the strategy and 
the tactics of political violence as a means of social 
and political change. 

Little systematic knowledge exists about the or- 
ganization, tactics, methodology, participants, es- 
calation potential, and sociopolitical interaction 
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dynamics of revolutionary guerrilla wars. The clan- 
destine, subtle, and varied nature of internal war 
seems to defy scientific inquiry. With a few excep- 
tions, the available literature is general, and it is 
often emotional and biased. The greatest confusion 
lies in the area of definitional terms and semantics. 
The current and potential significance of the 
subject will require a greater use of social scientific 
intellectual resources. With few exceptions, social 
scientists have traditionally viewed guerrilla war 
fare as a strictly military phenomenon. The first 
step, then, is an acceptance by the international 
community of social scientists that internal wars 
are worthy of scientific inquiry. The second step is 
the application of social scientific research method- 
ology to this laboratory of violence. The third step 
is to make the findings of this research available 
through publications and university curricula—to 
the academic community and to those who frame 

and implement policy. 
FRANKLIN MARK OSANKA 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 
RESOLUTION 


International conflict resolution is concerned 
With processes of removing tensions between states 
or maintaining them at levels consistent with 
continued peaceful pursuit by states of their goals 
(individual or collective). A full description of the 
Processes of conflict resolution within a community 
would entail a full description of the numerous 
and complex kinds and degrees of the divisive and 
common concerns among its members. This state- 


ment acknowledges, on the one hand, that conflict 
and even war are by no means an abnormal part 
of international life (Stone 1954; Wright 1942; 
Boasson 1950; Singer 1949; Boulding 1962; Inter- 
national Sociological Association 1957). It has 
been calculated that only 270 years of the 3,500 
years known to history have been free of wars. On 
the other hand, we should not go so far as to 
identify “international politics” wholly with “op- 
positional” relations of groups (Wright 1955, p. 
131). Charles Boasson correctly says that such 
identification does not sufficiently take into account 
the role of accommodation and renunciation, the 
influence of norms of legal and ethical judgment, 
and the impact of the appeal to justice (Boasson 
1963, pp. 77-78; Stone 1965). The cooperative 
aspect is stressed by Ernst Haas, who re-explored 
the prospects of contemporary international “func- 
tionalism” in the face of varied and changing 
types of national societies and the future inter- 
national environment [see INTERNATIONAL INTE- 
GRATION; Haas 1964], and by John Burton, who 
offered the thesis that the use of power is steadily 
yielding place to cooperative measures even in op- 
positional relations between states pursuing only 
their own, independent, “nonaligned,” interests in 
regional and functional arrangements (1965). 

The study of international conflict resolution 
cannot be reduced to a detailed study of decision 
making, even if we could obtain all the informa- 
tion, perceptions, interpretations, and alternative 
choices available to decision makers (Snyder et al. 
1954; and for a more diffuse project for guiding 
decision makers, see McDougal 1953). Decisions 
are often deeply relevant to conflict, but such de- 
cisions are only part of the context and content 
of a conflict and its resolution. Detailed decision- 
making studies have two serious drawbacks: they 
entail endless and often fruitless piling up of de- 
tail, and they may lose sight of important factors 
by concentrating on reported or knowable de- 
cisions. The full constellation of circumstances 
that constitutes an international conflict is opera- 
tive even if decision makers do not act and are 
not aware of all the circumstances. To count such 
inaction and unawareness as being themselves 
decisions would, of course, only fictionalize the 
whole approach (Boasson 1963, pp. 22-35, 75- 
77). 

j is an undoubted gain that since World War 1 
the study of international conflict and its resolu- 
tion has moved out of the general monopoly of the 
historian (Boasson 1963, pp. 43-49) and away 
from the specialized, technical concerns of the 
international lawyer and publicist (Stone 1954, 
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introduction; Stone 1956; Boasson 1963, pp. 50- 
59). There is now a Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
and teaching and research in this area are wide- 
spread, especially in the United States. Notable 
experiments in methodology are also proceeding. 
A project of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace sought to identify conflicts and the 
phases through which they pass, with relation to 
rise and fall of tension and violent or nonviolent 
resolution. At the important Center for Research 
in Conflict Resolution at the University of 
Michigan, Kenneth Boulding has essayed a sys- 
tematic study of conflict as a general social process 
and of international conflict within this framework 
(1962, pp. 227-276, 304-343). Robert North at 
Stanford University is seeking, with the aid of 
computers, to identify, from the myriad of factors 
constituting the constellation of circumstances of 
past international crises, those factors that are 
generally significant in interpreting and handling 
such crises. Relevant work has also been done by 
biologists on animal conflicts and by psychologists 
and sociologists on individual and group behavior 
(e.g., Freud 1915-1933; West 1949; Scott 1958). 
These approaches, whatever they may add to 
knowledge, have scarcely revolutionized the han- 
dling of international conflict. But awareness of 
intractability even to specialized research may in 
itself promote patience and restraint on action that 
would be a positive factor in conflict resolution. 

The purpose of this article is to identify and 
describe some of the approaches to resolution of 
conflict between states that have become institu- 
tionalized, or at any rate nominate. Specifically, 
this encompases the wide range of approaches 
between war and international sanctions, at one 
extreme, and mere negotiation, at the other, and 
includes good offices, mediation, commissions of 
enquiry, and arbitration [see ADJUDICATION]. 

In municipal society we naturally think of 
process of law as a mandatory frame for handling 
major disputes. And despite the comparative weak- 
ness of international law, conflict resolution can- 
not neglect this. Yet, the international legal frame 
is not only weaker; it seems to rest on a base 
diametrically opposed to the municipal. There sub- 
jection to binding third-party judgment is con- 
sidered normal, while international law starts from 
the point that a state is not, save by its own con- 
sent, subject to any third-party decision (or even 
the less peremptory “good offices” or mediation). 
Though each state remains its own judge, this 
gives it no competence over another state; for 
every other state also enjoys the same prerogative. 
It takes two to make a quarrel; and it also takes 
both disputants to confer international competence. 
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A simple corollary to this is that each disputant 
is also at liberty to give effect to its own determina- 
tion of its own rights. Although this liberty has 
been restrained by various international instru- 
ments such as the Kellogg—Briand Pact and the 
League of Nations Covenant (now replaced by the 
United Nations Charter), the extent of the re- 
Straints remains debated and problematical. The 
inhibitions on the major use of force between 
States are today not primarily legal but factual and 
psychological, springing from the distribution of 
economic and technological power and from the 
universal implications of the resort to nuclear 
weapons. Bargaining and positional maneuvering 
take place within an essentially military arena, 
whatever the final, correct legal interpretation. The 
contemporary problems connected with the resort 
to force by major powers, which face us as a 
matter of fact, are largely a continuation of those 
that faced the pre-1914 world as a matter of both 
law and fact (Stone 1958; 1961). 


Good offices and mediation 


Good offices and mediation are special forms 
of negotiation in which a third party plays a role 
(Nicolson 1954; Forgac 1937; Stone 1954, pp. 
68-72). It is indicative of the comparatively re- 
cent growth and primitive nature of international 
arrangements for conflict resolution that even good 
Offices is so highly valued as a method. For its 
import is only to restore communication and 
negotiation between disputants and perhaps induce 
some restraint in that communication; there is no 
obligation of the parties to go further. Its most 
famous success occurred when President Theodore 
Roosevelt's approach to the belligerents helped to 
end the Russo-Japanese War in 1905; and its most 
abject failure, when President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's efforts in 1939 to stop the outbreak of 
World War ni were unavailing. The central nega- 
tive feature of good offices is that its function 
does not extend even to expressing opinions on 
the merits, much less to any decision making. 
These functions are extremely modest, each party 
maintaining (as the Palestine and Kashmir and 
other contemporary cases have painfully shown) 
both the right of final decision and that of deciding 
whether negotiation (with or without mediation) 
is to proceed at all. Such legal rules as exist for 
both good offices and mediation are mainly con- 
cerned with legitimizing these mild, third-party 
intrusions into other states’ quarrels. 

It was still thought necessary in the first Hague 
Peace Conference, in 1899, to declare that the 
offer of such services was not an “unfriendly act. 
And after two generations of struggle for more 
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effective and peremptory procedures through the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, these 
tentative prenegotiation procedures still play an 
important role in conflict resolution. 

Mediation differs from good offices mainly in the 
degree of noncoercive initiative permitted to the 
third party. The mediator, once he is invited to 
act, is free not only to transmit but also to initiate 
suggestions for solution (Wehberg 1958). How- 
ever, the terms “good offices” and “mediation” are 
sometimes loosely used, without consistent dis- 
tinction, especially in the United Nations; and the 
term “conciliation” (which has no technical mean- 
ing) also is often used interchangeably with 
“mediation” (Stone 1965, p. 71). 

Fact finding. Success in any of these proce- 
dures being manifest in agreement, not decision, 
the merits of the dispute as to fact or law may 
never emerge at all. It is notorious that disputants 
see facts their own way, and this is especially true 
of states, which are often better able to conceal 
the evidence than are individuals. State resistance 
to third-party intrusion has always extended with 
particular jealousy to third-party fact finding, even 
when this is merely advisory. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, institutionalization of procedures of in- 
ternational fact finding is almost as recent as that 
of international adjudication. 

International commissions of enquiry were pro- 
vided for by the Hague Convention of 1899, which 
established a legal frame within which a commis- 
sion could, by agreement of the parties, be ap- 
Pointed to find facts on a particular dispute. Such 
commissions proved useful in several instances, 
Mostly naval incidents, of which the best known 
was the Anglo-Russian dispute concerning the 
Dogger Bank incident during the Russo-Japanese 
War. Both the League of Nations and the United 
Nations adapted this kind of technique to their 
Own organizational arrangements, the former ex- 
Ploiting it particularly well as a means of pro- 
crastination and persuasion. 

Alongside the scarcely inhibited powers of the 
United Nations Security Council to make binding 
decisions in conflicts involving threats to the peace 
or breaches of the peace, these traditional proce- 
dures seem puny and timid. The League of Na- 
tions and its successor, by collectivizing even the 
mild, traditional procedures, greatly developed and 
Strengthened them (Conwell-Evans 1929; Walters 
1952; Stone 1954, pp. 165-176). The United 
Nations, however, has been much hampered in 
these efforts by the steady voting alignments in 
the present bipolar political situation (Stone 1958, 
PP. 165-183; Morgenthau 1946; Claude 1958). 

Peoples in crisis have always built stereotypes 


of themselves and their adversaries and molded 
the issues to the stereotypes. This, however, is 
greatly intensified today, when stereotyped atti- 
tudes are spread, often deliberately and with the 
blessing of state authorities, through all the chan- 
nels of mass communication in advance of the 
particular crisis. These stereotypes stand ever 
ready to determine what version of each future 
dispute shall receive national credence, so that 
even when the conflict-initiating state has itself 
invited the impartial inquiry, the “facts,” as ra- 
tionally found, often labor in vain to penetrate the 
national version. Thus, as the need for processes 
of really impartial fact finding increases, the dif- 
ficulties of even this modest objective increase even 
more. Numerous specific conflicts illustrate these 
difficulties, but they appear most significantly in 
the problem of fact finding by an international 
organ acceptable to the two major antagonists as 
part of the inspection system in a world nuclear- 
disarmament plan. Each side has been stereotyped 
for the other as headed by cliques bent on world 
domination by treachery or force. The issues for 
the impartial organ involve survival for each side, 
and there is a lack of third parties who, on such 
issues, stand sufficiently above the suspicion that 
they are sympathetic to or intimidated by one side 
or the other to be trusted by both. Successful 
establishment of an organ with such functions 
would be a sign that the survival crisis is over and 
not just a first step toward meeting it. 

“Internationalist” effort since World War 1 has 
not always respected these realities. Impatience 
with the weak diplomatic methods caused blue- 
prints for more “modern” machinery to be created. 
Under the League of Nations the response to the 
ambitious General Act for Pacific Settlement of 
1928 was poor. But the response of United Nations 
members to the proposed revision of this Act in 
1949 was even more discouraging. Indeed, though 
each Part of the Act may be accepted separately, 
even Part 1, on conciliation, has not been accepted 
by a single communist state or by any new Asian 
state. Disappointment of hopes for stronger meas- 
ures has stimulated some interest in the possi- 
bilities of improving mediation techniques. The 
matter has, for example, been among the projects 
of the Institut de Droit International and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (Rolin 1959; Jessup 1956; 
Efremov 1927; Hill 1932; Revel 1931; Jackson 
1952; “Techniques of Mediation . . .” 1958; Douglas 
1957). 

The discussion has centered on the degree to 
which the mediation process could benefit from (1) 
being stylized and (2) permitting the mediator to 
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make tentative, nonbinding kinds of third-party 
findings. Unfortunately, it has not been possible 
to escape the fact that mediation is valued by 
states precisely because of its informal, nonstylized 
nature, treating each case as unigue, and because 
it affords means of catharsis and of frank ex- 
change through the mediator. Reforms, which raise 
fears that concessions or admissions in the course 
of this exchange may be used against one party 
if the conciliation finally fails, frustrate the whole 
function of mediation. 

Another question of wide sociological interest 
concerns the difficulty of expanding knowledge of 
such informal procedures. How far and in what 
detail should reports of conciliation procedures be 
made available for juristic, political, and sociolog- 
ical study? The problem is that the needs of ef- 
ficient handling of the particular dispute are at 
odds with those of the accumulation and trans- 
mission of knowledge and experience for under- 
standing interstate conflicts generally. As with 
“secret diplomacy,” the data for full scholarly 
evaluation may be rendered unavailable by the 
preconditions of success in the activity to be eval- 
uated. 


Arbitration 


Even in modern times, when the binding force 
of arbitral decision is normally assured by the in- 
clusion of at least one independent member in 
the tribunal, the parties to a dispute still maintain 
a quadruple control over the arbitral process (Ral- 
ston 1929; Johnson 1953; Stone 1954, pp. 73-105; 
Carlston 1946; Hudson 1944; United Nations 
1949), They control, first, the preliminary decision 
as to whether a dispute is to be submitted. They 
control, second, the selection of the arbitrators, 
They can control, third, the rules to be applied. 
Finally, even after the award, they have a certain 
indirect control over its effect, since under inter- 
national law an award is null if induced by fraud 
or made without jurisdiction or based on “essential 
error” leading to “manifest injustice.” Since no 
tribunal has jurisdiction to determine a claim of 
nullity, the effect is that the claimant can block 
further clarification. 

The International Law Commission, through its 
Draft Convention on Arbitral Procedure of 1953, 
Proposed to mitigate these weaknesses by desig- 
nating organs or persons, such as the International 
Court or its president, to act in certain of these 
and other situations. This has received regrettably 
small support from United Nations members. In 
any case, however, as the Netherlands govern- 
ment pointed out, states would remain free, even 
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under the draft, not to enter at all into agree- 
ments to arbitrate. The effect of depriving them 
of escapes by tightening up the law might merely 
reduce the number and range of submissions. No 
mere verbal prescriptions can alter the fact that 
the disputant’s freedom not to submit is the master 
control, as it is also the master blockage to pro- 
posals for general submission. 

While these weaknesses dampen intemperate 
hopes of assuring peace by general arbitration, 
they should not lead us to underrate the actual, if 
modest, role of arbitration in conflict resolution. 
Between the Jay Treaty of 1794 (providing for 
third-party settlement of Anglo-American disputes 
in the aftermath of the War of Independence) and 
the end of the nineteenth century there were 238 
individual formal arbitrations. In addition, since 
1794 more than sixty standing (though tempo- 
rary) tribunals have disposed of great categories 
of claims that were referred to them by the pairs 
of states concerned. This kind of settlement is, 
in effect, comparable to the business of regular 
municipal courts (Stone 1954, pp. 86, 97, bibliog- 
raphy). Arbitration has made a great contribution 
to the quieting of claims after great wars and as 
an ancillary to the modern growth of international 
administration, 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration—consisting 
of a regular framework within which states de- 
siring to arbitrate could select arbitrators from a 
standing panel, with related permanent registry 
services — was established by the first Hague con- 
ference, and well over twenty of its tribunals have 
functioned (Francois 1955; Stone 1954). It is true 
that despite its name this was neither permanent 
nor a court, and more than sixty years after its 
establishment and after more than a century and 
a half of modern arbitration, chronic weaknesses 
still persist and only a handful of persons fully 
experienced in dispute handling has ever emerged. 

Without pinning excessive hopes on general 
compulsory arbitration as a recipe against war. 
we can distinguish at least four kinds of legal 
submission by states that must be far more de- 
veloped and generalized before any hopes can 
materialize, 

(1) Ad-hoc submission of particular existing 
conflicts of known and determinate range. The 
essence of distinguishing these as a class is that 
they are cases (for example, those concerning 
compensation to be paid for the requisition by 4 
State of foreign ships) where both sides know 
pretty well the factual and legal limits within 
which their rights will be put at stake by subjec- 
tion to third-party decision. 
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(2) Ad-hoc submission of existing conflicts of 
indeterminate but noncritical range. Interests at 
stake in a conflict, though factually or legally 
indeterminate, may still be seen by a state as 
noncritical to its safety or prosperity. The very 
fact that a dispute has fully matured usually al- 
lows at least the outer limits of risk to be seen. 
The Anglo-American dispute surrounding the 
Alabama case, arising from British recognition of 
the belligerency of the Confederate states in the 
American Civil War and submitted to arbitration 
by the Treaty of Washington in 1871, is a good 
example. During the Civil War itself, the dispute 
became almost a casus belli; afterward, submission 
by the parties still imported a vastly greater abne- 
gation of state liberty of action than is involved 
under category (1) above, because of the uncer- 
tainties touching law and facts and, therefore, the 
range of liability. But the outer range was clear 
enough to settle this cause célébre, and the case 
is a major landmark in international arbitration. 

(3) General submission of carefully delimited 
classes of future minor conflicts. Submission of 
a class of future disputes is a distinct phase, with 
its own subphases. The element of futurity always 
affects the limits of commitment, for a state can- 
not know in advance the precise range of its ex- 
posure on disputes that have not yet arisen. 
Submission here can still be restrained at various 
levels, however, by careful delimitation of the class 
of disputes involved. The commonest examples are 
compromissory clauses attached to and covering 
the range of commercial treaties, treaties of con- 
sular rights, and technical treaties of many kinds. 

(4) Submission of future conflicts without close 
delimitation but with reservation of indeterminate 
classes of conflicts, the range of the reservation 
being self-determined by each party in each conflict. 
When, under pressure of internationalist senti- 
ment, states have seemed to overcome their 
Tesistance to broad submissions, the resulting sub- 
missory clauses, when closely examined, revealed 
other limiting devices. The most famous of these, 
Popular before World War 1, was the overriding 
reservation known as the “vital interests, honor, and 
independence” clause. This formulation served to 
pay lip service to the pressure of opinion, while giv- 
ing little away in a legal, political, or otherwise 
Substantial sense. Its mood was natural enough in 
treaties like the one that established the Anglo- 
French Entente Cordiale, It was a model also, how- 
ever, for more sober peaceful settlement under- 
takings, such as the United States-United Kingdom 
treaty of 1908. The reservation tended, in over- 
Compensation for the extent of submission, to be 


drawn so widely as to be virtually subjective in ap- 
plication. By tragic irony, excessive zeal resulted in 
illusory gains and actual backsliding. 

Third-party decision making could become de- 
terminative for war prevention only if states were 
prepared to expose in advance even the gravest in- 
terest that would be affected by future conflicts. It 
is such a postulated (rather than experienced) 
phase of international arbitration that is taken as 
an ideal model by most of those who press for 
“the rule of law among nations” as an achievable 
alternative to “the balance of terror.” Much of this 
undue sanguineness arises from failure to make 
distinctions such as those just sketched. 

In fact, it is difficult to find even unsuccessful 
modern instances of such submission of future 
conflicts unqualified as to the interests at stake. 
The arbitration provisions of the Locarno treaties 
after World War 1, as part of an attempt to prevent 
a renewal of Franco-German struggles on France's 
eastern frontiers by a regional security system 
guaranteed by neighboring states, contained no 
vital-interests reservation, but they still excluded 
nonjusticiable disputes from the obligation to ar- 
bitrate (Stone 1954, pp. 79-81). And the United 
Kingdom in 1939 showed considerable agitation 
when it realized that its advance submission to 
the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice might have been made in terms 
broad enough to challenge positions concerning 
belligerent naval rights that Britain regarded as 
basic. The submission was withdrawn and suitably 
replaced at the earliest opportunity. 


Justiciability and conflict resolution 

A good deal of fruitless controversy in the vast 
literature produced since World War 1 arises from 
the ambiguity of the word “justiciable,” especially 
when we take it out of its historical-international 
context. It is often understood, for example, to 
refer merely to the question whether, assuming 
the parties are willing to accept binding third- 
party decision, a tribunal could offer some kind 
of solution. This really makes the problem of 
justiciability disappear altogether. For the hard 
core of that problem lies not in the difficulty of 
getting a third party to propose some solution or 
other, but in getting the states in conflict to in- 
vite him to do so and in his then finding a solu- 
tion that will settle the real issues about which they 
are in conflict (Stone 1961, pp. 18-21). What is 
involved here transcends the concerns of the tech- 
nical lawyer; for, of course, the so-called non- 
justiciable problems tend to be the very ones that 
threaten to provoke wars. 
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The chronic and festering East-West conflict 
concerning Berlin after World War u. for example, 
could no doubt be reduced to a series of legal 
questions eminently suitable for adjudication by 
the International Court. Some of these would be: 
What is the extent of any obligation of the Soviet 
Union to permit traffic of German personnel and 
goods between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and West Berlin under the Jessup—Malik talks of 
1949? What limits, if any, are there to the Soviet 
obligation to permit Allied military rail, motor, or 
air communications between West Germany and 
West Berlin? And there would also be many legal 
subquestions. Yet, when all such questions had 
been answered by a tribunal, the resolution of the 
conflict would not necessarily have been advanced. 
For the concerns that have brought about and 
maintain this conflict really have little to do with 
such questions (Stone 1954, pp. 146-152; Bloom- 
field 1958; Wengler 1956; Boasson 1950). The 
reasons why this and the numerous similar con- 
temporary conflicts endanger peace are for the 
most part the very reasons they are said to be 
nonjusticiable. 

The problem of justiciability shows itself, first, 
in the case of a simple refusal of the parties in 
conflict to submit to any third-party determination. 
Before such submission, the question has no tech- 
nical legal import, and justiciability is then a mere 
policy issue between those favoring and those op- 
posing submission. 

The question whether a dispute is justiciable 
may also arise as a technical legal question. This 
happens in cases where there has been an ap- 
parently relevant submission of a class of future 
conflicts, the class being delimited in the instru- 
ment of submission to exclude conflicts that are 
“nonjusticiable” (sometimes called political“) or 
to include only those that are “justiciable” (some- 
times called legal“). There is, moreover, no 
magic in these literal words. The distinction in 
the General Act of 1928 is in terms of “legal” and 
“nonlegal”; and when states agree under the “op- 
tional clause” of article 36(2) of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice to submit to the 
court the categories of disputes there enumerated, 
the whole enumeration is qualified by the proble- 
matic words, “legal disputes concerning.” There is, 
Moreover, a view that some treaty obligations, for 
instance to join another party in war, are in their 
nature political, or nonjusticiable, in the sense that 
each party must determine for itself whether the 
obligation has matured, 

Clearly, under the older “vital interests, honor, 
and independence” reservations formula, the de- 
termination of whether the issue was justiciable 
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was subjective to each party in conflict. This 
probably remains so whenever the question of 
justiciability in the present sense arises, unless a 
state's submission or the constitution of a standing 
tribunal to which the matter is submitted makes 
the contrary clear (Stone 1958, p. 32). The effect 
is to allow the state concerned, if it chooses to be 
arbitrary (and face any moral disapproval en- 
tailed), to escape altogether its obligation to sub- 
mit to arbitration. Indeed, advocates of extended 
arbitration have used this as a point of cogent 
logical attack upon the notion that there are dis- 
putes that can be nonjusticiable. Unfortunately, 
the basic weaknesses of the international legal 
order, from which this notion continues to draw 
its force, are such hard empirical facts that, al- 
though they can be exposed, they cannot be re- 
moved by logic. 

The term nonjusticiable“ (and its synonyms 
such as political“), as used above, refers to the 
gravity of the interests involved in a conflict, which 
the states concerned regard as preventing their 
submission to adjustment by third parties. It can 
also mean that the applicable legal rules are unjust 
and should be changed (Clark & Sohn 1958, art. 
36; Stone 1956, pp. 165-177) or that no ap- 
plicable rules can be found (non liquet) (Lauter 
pacht 1930; Stone 1954, pp. 152-164). 


Unilateral settlement procedures 


Experience has belied the wishful view that the 
veto in the United Nations Security Council was 
merely an ephemeral exception to a general move- 
ment toward giving the power of making binding 
majority decisions to organs concerned with con- 
flict resolution (Stone 1954, pp. 185-186). Indeed, 
in the contemporary period, marked as it is by 
conflicts of both the old, bilateral and the new, 
bloc-ideological types and by dispersed but deep 
tensions of the thermonuclear balance of terror, 
the veto may have won a new and resurgent role 
in the handling of conflict. Disdain for the weak 
negotiatory procedures discussed earlier and de- 
nunciations of the veto in the Security Council 
have certainly faded. And there has come at least 
a grudging recognition of the value of predesigned. 
agreed methods of processing conflicts, even when 
each party remains legally free to the end to veto 
any emergent decision. For it is increasingly evi- 
dent that where a strong state is convinced that 
its vital interests are involved, the legal veto is 
unlikely to be decisive, since that state will, in any 
case, have a de facto veto. 

Related to this is also the increased awareness 
that to press on with hopelessly blocked negotia- 
tions is not necessarily better than ending them. 
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Repeated confrontation of irreconcilable antago- 
nisms can itself maintain or even increase tension, 
so that mutual withdrawal may be a positive step 
toward relaxation. Furthermore, persistence in 
hopeless negotiation at such a stage may deter or 
discourage exploration of “weaker” but more prom- 
ising recourses. It is with the fading out, rather 
than the reinvigoration, of East-West disarma- 
ment negotiations that certain limited advances 
have come to be made by parallel unilateral steps. 
The United States and the Soviet Union took care- 
fully synchronized, yet, not mutually dependent, 
measures to reduce thelr armed forces and stock- 
piles of nuclear materials. In relation to this, as 
well as other contemporary conflicts, approaches 
through unilateral de-escalation, or “graduated and 
reciprocated initiatives in tension reduction,” are 
in important part applications of the general prin- 
ciple here under discussion (Osgood 1965). 

Such parallel but studiously independent action 
leaves each party free to reverse its unilateral 
stance at any moment without formality or em- 
barrassment. It permits a kind of prenatal veto, 
allowing each side to abort, if it wishes, the de- 
sign behind the parallel action; and it may be the 
assurance of this “veto” that makes the states 
concerned willing to go further in fact than in 
law. Negotiators about commitments for the future 
must bring into speculative assessment contin- 
gencies in which the obligations contemplated 
would conceivably be dangerous. Such contin- 
gencies, contemplation of which would have pro- 
duced an impasse in negotiation, may in fact, 
however, never occur. Therefore, when both parties 
turn from negotiation to act unilaterally and with- 
out commitment on matters and in ways that they 
failed to agree about in negotiation, the objective 
of the negotiations may in fact be furthered by the 
very recognition of their failure. Unilateralism, in 
certain situations, has its virtues for conflict reso- 
lution. 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to carry this line 
of analysis somewhat further. Amid dreams of 
Somehow replacing the “balance of terror” by “the 
tule of law among nations,” the cluster of problems 
to which the hot line” agreement is directed is a 
nightmarish intrusion. For those who proposed or 
implemented the idea of the “hot line,” however, 
the assurance of adequate channels of communi- 
cation right up to the last moment of possibly 
Catastrophic crisis is, in the existing world, a criti- 
cal pillar supporting in a diffuse way all the poten- 
tial means of conflict resolution. The “hot line” 

oes not ensure negotiation, much less agreement. 
on substantive conflict issues, but failure to assure 
the means of communication in crisis may cer- 


tainly bar even the possibility of negotiation. Still 
more important is the tempering effect of the as- 
surance that channels will remain open during 
intervening postures and when there is a growth 
of tensions. Insofar as there is reality in the notion 
that the nuclear giants have a common interest in 
survival, the “hot line” will allow this interest to 
operate at the moment of greatest need. Although 
neither of the great nuclear powers could have 
agreed to bind itself legally to give the other notice 
of an imminent danger of war, the “hot line” 
allows them to move together in that direction. 


Coercive procedures short of war 


The nominate coercive procedures, short of war, 
are severance of diplomatic relations, retortion, 
reprisal, embargo, boycott, and pacific blockade, 
most of which are affected by the problems sur- 
rounding prohibition of the use or threat of force 
[see SANCTIONS, INTERNATIONAL]. Along with war, 
these are methods of settling disputes only in the 
sense that in a society where common conviction is 
lacking and machinery of law enforcement is weak, 
self-help by the aggrieved party may be the only 
means of “settling” them. They hover disconsolately 
on the Stygian waters which divide the imperfectly 
held terrain of international law from the uncon- 
trolled terrain of extralegal anarchy, and in which 
the customarily licensed choice between war and 
peace still holds some sway. The United States 
“quarantine” of Cuba in 1962 made clear that 
whatever the correct answer to the legal problem- 
atics, coercive methods short of war still have their 
role to play. 

Indeed, tolerance of certain limited coercive 
measures may have special significance for an age 
that can neither banish international conflict nor 
afford solutions by nuclear war. There is need to 
rethink the whole question of coercions short of 
war, juxtaposing them not with an image of a 
world wishfully postulated as free of all force, but 
with the harsh actuality of international conflict 
that still takes place within an essentially military 


arena. 
JuLius STONE 


[See also ADJUDICATION, article on INTERNATIONAL 
ADJUDICATION; CONFLICT; INTERNATIONAL INTEGRA- 
TION; INTERNATIONAL LAW; INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION; PEACE; WAR.) 
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INTERNATIONAL CRIMES 


“A crime is any act or omission prohibited by 
public law for the protection of the public, and 
made punishable by the state in a judicial proceed- 
ing in its own name. It is a public wrong, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere private wrong or civil in- 
jury to an individual” (Clark & Marshall [1900] 
1952, p. 1). This is an authoritative definition of 
crime as a concept in municipal law. In any munic- 
ipal law system, even a very primitive one, there 
is a substantial body of criminal law wherein are 
defined many crimes, and provision is made for 
legal machinery to try and to punish criminals. 

Although international law in the modern sense 
has been in existence for over three hundred years, 
the states of the world have not developed a very 
extensive body of international criminal law. Very 
few crimes are defined by positive international 
law, and there is no permanent legal machinery for 
the trial of persons accused of international crimes. 
Still, the concept of international criminal law has 
been firmly established. In order to discuss the 
Specific details of that law let us first indicate the 
place of international criminal law in general in- 
ternational law. 

International law is that law which states and 
other international entities (e.g., international or- 
ganizations, nonsovereign parties to international 
conflicts) create to govern their mutual relations. 
It is a body of law made, interpreted, enforced, and 
nen by its subjects rather than by a higher 
110 f Accordingly, the definition of interna- 
4 mal crimes and the application of sanctions 
e transgressors result from the interaction of 

es in this decentralized law-making process. No 
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theoretical criminal code or judicial machinery 
which does not receive the acceptance of a working 
majority of states is in any sense binding inter- 
national law. 

International crimes must be distinguished from 
international delicts generally. As a corollary of 
their rights as sovereigns, states bear responsibility 
for their own acts and for acts committed within 
their jurisdiction which violate international law 
and are injurious to the rights of other states and 
their nationals. That this responsibility is a cor- 
porate responsibility of the state qua state was the 
position taken in the traditional doctrine. Interna- 
tional crimes are those international delicts for 
which individuals, as distinct from states, are di- 
rectly responsible under international law. 

International crimes must also be distinguished 
from international torts. Crimes are illegal trans- 
gressions against the rights of the public, or the 
common good, and the criminal must be punished 
in the name of the public; torts, on the other hand, 
are violations of private rights for which the law 
provides a remedy. There are a great many inter- 
national torts, or “denials of justice,” recognized by 
international law. Injured individuals seek rem- 
edies for such torts through the diplomatic inter- 
cession of the state to which they owe allegiance, 
notably through international reclamations. But an 
international crime is a transgression against the 
whole international legal order and must be pun- 
ished on behalf of that order. One important result 
of this distinction is that whereas remedies for in- 
ternational torts may be sought only by a state hav- 
ing personal jurisdiction over the claimant (or, as 
in the UN Reparations Case, by an international 
organization for its own personnel), any and all 
states have a right and duty to apprehend, try, and 
punish international criminals. 

Finally, the punishment of international crim- 
inals must be distinguished from other sanctions 
of international law. It is notorious that interna- 
tional law is comparatively lacking in sanctions. 
Traditionally the principal sanction was self-help, 
coercion exercised both to uphold a state’s rights 
and to deter and punish unlawful behavior. Under 
the right of self-help, measures that would ordi- 
narily be illegal were justified by the need to oppose 
antecedent delictual conduct, either by repelling it 
(self-defense) or deterring and punishing it (re- 
prisals). The right of self-help with armed force is 
much reduced in the modern regime with respect to 
recourse to force, jus ad bellum, and it is question- 
able whether armed reprisals are permissible. But 
in the law governing hostilities, jus in bello, re- 
prisals are still permitted and they are generally 
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considered to be the principal sanction for the law 
of war. International criminal law as a sanction 
seeks to punish the specific individuals who are 
guilty rather than, as is the case in most recourse 
to self-help, persons who only have the same na- 
tionality as the perpetrators of international delin- 
quencies. This distinction would also be of impor- 
tance in cases of enforcement of the law by the 
United Nations or other international organizations. 


History of international criminal law 


The history of international criminal law is the 
history of the evolution of the status of the indi- 
vidual in international law. The classical doctrine 
held that only states were “subjects” of international 
law, that only they were international persons pos- 
sessing rights and duties directly under the law. 
Individuals were deemed to be “objects” of interna- 
tional law, which reached them only through the 
intermediary of states. Until individuals were rec- 
ognized as possessing a degree of international 
personality, responsibility for their internationally 
delictual conduct could be attributed only to the 
state to which they owed allegiance. This view pre- 
dominated with few exceptions until after World 
War 1. 

Piracy. The best known international crime in 
earlier times was piracy. In 1820, for example, 
Justice Story asserted: 


The common law, too, recognizes and punishes piracy 
as an offense, not against its own municipal code, but 
as an offense against the law of nations (which is part 
of the common law), as an offense against the uni- 
versal law of society, a pirate being deemed an enemy 
of the human race. . The general practice of all 
nations in punishing all persons, whether natives or 
foreigners, who have committed this offense against 
any persons whatsoever, with whom they are in amity, 
is a conclusive proof that the offence is supposed to 
depend, not upon the particular provisions of any 
municipal code, but upon the law of nations, both for 
its definition and punishment. (United States v. 
Smith 5 Wheaton 153 in Bishop [1953] 1962, p. 266) 


Thus all states had jurisdiction over pirates for 
the reason that such persons had committed an 
offense against international law. Piracy has re- 
cently been defined in the 1958 Geneva Conven- 
tion on the High Seas, and it remains an interna- 
tional crime. According to the convention, piracy 
consists of any of the following acts: 


(1) Any illegal acts of violence, detention or any 
act of depredation committed for private ends by the 
crew or the passengers of a private ship or a private 
aircraft, and directed: 

(a) On the high seas, against another ship or 
aircraft, or against persons or property on board such 
ship or aircraft; 


(b) Against a ship, aircraft, persons or property 
in a place outside the jurisdiction of any state; 

(2) Any act of voluntary participation in the oper- 
ation of a ship or of an aircraft with knowledge of the 
facts making it a pirate ship or aircraft; 

(3) Any act of inciting or of intentionally facilitat- 
ing an act described in subparagraph (1) or subpara- 
graph (2)of this article. (Bishop (1953) 1962, p. 466.) 


Other crimes. The recognition of other interna- 
tional crimes in the pre-World War 1 period was not 
so clear-cut and emphatic. In the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the slave trade was in- 
creasingly recognized as immoral and was prohib- 
ited by municipal law in many states; gradually, in 
a number of international agreements, it became 
recognized as an international crime punishable by 
any state. Violation of diplomatic immunity was 
held to be an international crime, although punish- 
ment for such violations was usually accomplished 
through the municipal courts of the state in which 
they occurred, Counterfeiting of foreign moneys or 
securities was considered a crime which a state 
must punish. Finally, individual responsibility for 
violations of the law of war was well established by 
the eighteenth century. 

Three major developments after World War 1 
greatly increased prospects for international crim- 
inal law. First, the Versailles Treaty introduced the 
concept of individual responsibility for war crimes 
and for what would today be called crimes against 
the peace. Even though the German kaiser escaped 
trial and justice was not done in the trials in munic- 
ipal German courts of accused war criminals, the 
concept of war crimes was strengthened and broad- 
ened, Second, the German-Polish Convention relat- 
ing to Upper Silesia gave major impetus to a trend 
toward attributing international law rights and 
duties directly to individuals (although the system 
thereby created was not in itself concerned with 
international crimes). Third, the League of Nations 
system gave birth to functional organizations which 
defined as international crimes engaging in white 
slavery, illegal narcotic and drug trade, and cus- 
toms violations. In addition to these developments, 
the interwar period saw a marked increase in re 
search and writing about international criminal 
law. One major aspect of this literature was its 
concern for the suppression of political terrorism 
which affronted the whole international legal order, 
such as the assassination of notables in Marseilles 
in 1934. 

Of course, the tragic events of World War 11 pro- 
duced a major breakthrough in this field. From the 
many war crimes trials, national as well as inter- 
national, came an enormous body of case law. In 
the wake of these trials and a vast accompanying 


p body of national executive decrees and legislation, 
the international law-making process produced con- 
ventions such as the Genocide Convention, the 
Human Rights Convention, the Geneva Conven- 
tions of 1949 and 1958, all of which contain pro- 
visions relevant to a growing but still fledgling 
international criminal law, 


The law of Nuremberg 


Virtually all of the war crimes trials after World 
War n have been based on the precedent set by the 
International Military Tribunal in its judgment of 
October 1, 1946. The jurisdiction of the tribunal 
was established by the London Agreement of 
August 8, 1945, and the charter annexed to that 
agreement. Authority for the agreement, in turn, 
was based upon the right of debellatra, that is, the 
right of the victorious Allies to deal with the de- 
feated Axis powers. References to war crimes trials 
as victor's justice” generally connote opprobrium, 
but it should be emphasized that in the absence of 
a higher international authority, it is, generally 
speaking, only when there is a victor that there can 
be a war crimes trial. 

The indictment brought against Hermann Goring 
and other Nazi leaders included four counts. The 
first charged participation of all the accused 
in “a common plan or conspiracy” to commit the 
crimes covered by the remaining counts. Count two, 
“crimes against peace,” charged them with having 
“participated in the planning, preparation, initia- 
tion and waging of wars of aggression, which were 
also wars in violation of international treaties. 
Agreements and assurances. . . .” Count three, “war 
crimes,” charged them with war crimes as defined 
in the charter, i.e., numerous violations of the law 
of war. Count four, “crimes against humanity,” 
charged them with “violations of international con- 
ventions, of internal penal laws and of the general 
Principles of criminal law as derived from the crim- 
inal law of all civilized nations. . . .” All but three 
of the accused who lived through the trial were 
found guilty on enough counts (usually all) to war- 
rant the death sentence, with the exception of 
Rudolf Hess, who received life imprisonment (In- 
ternational Military Tribunal 1947-1949, vol. 1, 
“Indictment,” pp. 27 fl. “Judgment,” pp. 171 ff.). 

It is fair to say that the evidence of the acts with 
Which the accused were charged was overwhelm- 
If what the accused had done engendered in- 
heen criminal responsibility under international 
95 they were clearly eriminals. But the defense 

jected, first, on the grounds that only states were 
te for alleged international delictual be- 
7 15 and that individuals acting for a sovereign 

are immune from international legal prosecu- 
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tion. In a ruling which goes to the heart of inter- 
national criminal law, the judgment of the court 
found that “crimes against international law are 
committed by men, not by abstract entities, and 
only by punishing individuals who commit such 
crimes can the provisions of international law be 
enforced” (International Military Tribunal 1947- 
1949, vol. 1, p. 223). In this connection the court 
followed the provisions of the London Charter, 
which precluded the plea of superior orders as a 
bar to prosecution but admitted it as a justification 
to be considered “in mitigation of punishment” 
(International Military Tribunal 1947-1949, vol. 1, 
p. 223). 

The second fundamental objection of the de- 
fense was that the acts set forth in the indictment 
were not crimes when performed and that the 
charges constituted ex post facto laws violative of 
the principle “Nullum crimen sine lege, nulla poena 
sine lege.” Aside from the opinion of the court that 
this principle is not absolute, it was held that all 
transgressions mentioned in all of the counts were 
in fact recognized as crimes under positive inter- 
national law at all relevant times, Although the 
court did not so distinguish the counts, it is neces- 
sary to analyze each one somewhat differently, in- 
sofar as the contention that they were known to be 
crimes by the accused is concerned (International 
Military Tribunal 1947-1949, vol. 1, p. 219). 

It is apparent in retrospect that the count of con- 
spiracy was primarily the work of the Englishmen 
and Americans participating in the trial and that 
it may have been overstressed. It probably does not 
materially alter the interpretations of the other 
counts except to underscore the deliberate charac- 
ter of the criminal acts done. The validity of count 
two, “crimes against peace,” depends upon the con- 
tention that after 1918, when recourse to force was 
neither legal nor illegal but a legally neuter prerog- 
ative of all sovereign states, the international legal 
order developed a prescription against aggressive 
recourse to force. On the basis of the total fabric of 
international agreements directed to this end, the 
court found that such a prescription had been estab- 
lished and was well known to the accused. Count 
three, “war crimes,” is unexceptional. As we have 
said, the right to punish such crimes had been 
recognized for a century and a half or more. Finally, 
count four, “crimes against humanity,” is in turn 
somewhat different, since it really is based on the 
higher law concept that some things are recognized 
as crimes by all men and all legal systems. Failure 
to specify these crimes in positive international law 
does not prevent justified punishment for their 
commission. 

There were many criticisms of the Nuremberg 
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INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
COOPERATION 


In general usage, the term international cultural 
cooperation refers to both public and private and 
to both national and international efforts to pro- 
mote the transmission of knowledge, skills, arts, 
and information across national boundaries. It in- 
cludes such activities as exchanges of students and 
scholars, technical assistance programs, and in- 
formational programs through mass media. How- 
ever, the meaning of the term has been undergoing 
significant changes since the 1940s and there are 
signs that it will acquire a more precise meaning 
in the immediate future. 

In its earlier phases international cultural co- 
operation was principally the concern of individuals 
or such voluntary organizations as religious bodies, 
educational institutions, foundations, and business 
groups. Although national cultural resources were 
sometimes marshaled for the development of colo- 
nial territories, most national governments did not 
undertake the systematic promotion of cultural 
activities across national boundaries until compara- 
tively recently. 

Governmentally sponsored cultural activities re- 
mained for many years a kind of optional adjunct 
to the governmental conduct of foreign relations 
and even until World War 11 were recognized to be 
of importance for the attainment of foreign policy 
objectives by only a few countries, notably France, 

Germany, and the United Kingdom. Today, the cul- 
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tural dimension is recognized in some degree by 
virtually all countries to be an essential element in 
the conduct of foreign relations. At the same time, 
this dimension has become central to the work of 
most international organizations, whether for the 
stimulation of a sense of community or for provid- 
ing varieties of technical assistance to newly devel- 
oping countries. 

Strictly speaking, the term international cultural 
cooperation should be limited to activities of inter- 
national organizations, such as the United Nations, 
the Organization of American States, or the Euro- 
pean Community organizations. National efforts 
using cultural resources as instruments of foreign 
policy are not really international in the modern 
use of the term. 

The recent impetus to international cultural co- 
operation is the result of several factors in the con- 
temporary international scene: (1) the positive role 
assigned by member states to the United Nations 
in the maintenance of peace and in the develop- 
ment of conditions essential to a peaceful commu- 
nity; (2) a widely held belief that increasing cultural 
cooperation can contribute to international under- 
standing and the development of the peaceful world 
community; (3) the reality of interdependence 
among all nations in their development and in their 
need for access to the cultural, intellectual, and 
technological resources of the world; and (4) a 
recognition that while postwar tensions and ideo- 
logical conflicts cannot be resolved by resort to 
modern weapons, they may at least be mitigated 
by promotion of international understanding and 
advancement of human welfare through cultural 
cooperation among nations. 

In the organized promotion of international cul- 
tural cooperation, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization clearly was 
given the central role among the United Nations 
agencies. Its focus was initially upon the general 
advancement of knowledge and promotion of inter- 
national understanding by encouraging communi- 
cation and cooperation in education, science, cul- 
ture, and the mass media. The rapid emergence of 
new states in former colonial territories led, how- 
ever, to increasing focus upon cultural cooper- 
ation as a means of dealing with developmental 
problems. These called for assistance in strengthen- 
ing the basic resources of education, science, the 
mass media, and the humanities. But from the 
start UNESCO assistance required coordination 
with the technical assistance coming from other 
United Nations agencies and especially the World 
Health Organization, the International Labour 
Organisation, the International Bank for Recon- 
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struction and Development, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the United Nations itself, and 
the UN regional commissions in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. The Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance for Economic Development and 
the related work of the Special Fund became a com- 
posite effort of the United Nations agencies to pro- 
mote international cultural cooperation in the widest 
sense of that term: that is, marshaling world re- 
sources of knowledge, skill, education, science, and 
the arts in a world community effort to speed the 
development process in new countries. This is in 
cost and quantity the most important part of 
present-day international cultural cooperation. 

Regional organizations, such as the Organization 
of American States and the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, have devel- 
oped cultural cooperation programs of considerable 
importance, both to promote understanding and to 
provide developmental assistance. 

International cultural cooperation is still over- 
shadowed by natural cultural activities in support 
of foreign policy objectives (student exchanges, 
technical assistance, information programs, etc.). 
These activities may complement international cul- 
tural activities insofar as national policy is con- 
sistent with policies of the international agencies. 

A large segment of cultural cooperation across 

national boundaries lies outside the domain of in- 
ternational organizations and national governments. 
It is carried on by national and international non- 
governmental agencies, including foundations, busi- 
ness, welfare, religious, and professional agencies. 
They place a substantial emphasis on assistance to 
newly developing countries and in this way help 
reduce the need for national and international gov- 
ernmental activities. 
A The literature on cultural cooperation has rap- 
idly increased, especially during the postwar period. 
Official documentation of international organiza- 
tions and national governments has focused on 
policy questions, organization, administration, and 
financing, and to some extent upon evaluation of 
effectiveness. Lengthy committee discussions and 
debates in national legislatures, especially the U.S. 
Congress, and in the United Nations agencies have 
revealed growing interest and recognition that a 
new dimension is developing in international rela- 
tions, Scholarly writings have been partially his- 
torical and descriptive and partially analytical and 
have sought to test the significance of this new 
dimension. Among the principal concerns of social 
scientists have been: 

(1) Techniques for evaluation of the impact of 
Cultural cooperation activities. 


(2) Definition of goals toward which cultural 
cooperation can contribute. 

(3) Evaluations of types of cultural cooperation, 
including exchanges of scholars and students, in- 
formation, propaganda, communications, and tech- 
nical assistance. 

(4) Evaluations of specific cultural cooperation 
programs and experiences. 

(5) Governmental and international organiza- 
tion policy in relation to cultural cooperation. 

(6) Institutional facilities for cultural coopera- 
tion within the world community, including the 
role of universities. 

(7) Communication between cultures and be- 
tween nations, often with special reference to 
cross-cultural education. 

WALTER H. C. LAVES 


[See also INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE. ] 
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I, REGIONAL INTEGRATION 
TI. GLOBAL INTEGRATION 


Ur. FUNCTIONALISM AND 
FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION 


rv. Economic UNIONS 
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1 
REGIONAL INTEGRATION 


The term “integration” refers to a process where- 
by the quality of relations among autonomous so- 
cial units (kinship groups, tribes, cities, trade un- 
ions, trade associations, political parties) changes 
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in such a way as to erode the autonomy of each 
and make it part of a larger aggregate. In specifi- 
cally political discussions the term is reserved for 
the analysis of such changes among more or less 
“sovereign” political units, and in the study of 
international relations the term is confined to the 
analysis of cumulatively changing relations among 
States, resulting in their acceptance of some new 
central authority. Historically, such authority has 
most commonly been imposed by military force— 
by a conquering group upon the vanquished. In 
order to distinguish “integration” from the forcible 
establishment of empires we must specify that the 
erosion of local autonomy may be based on delib- 
erate and voluntary decisions by actors or result 
from unintended consequences of such decisions, 
but it may never rest on force. 

Specifically, regional“ integration refers to that 
process among two or more states on a geographi- 
cally confined scale, at a level below that of global 
integration, which sums up such world-wide phe- 
nomena as international law, the United Nations, 
and world trade or population movements. So de- 
fined, “regional integration” is an identifiable proc- 
ess in ancient Greece, eighteenth-century and 
nineteenth-century North America, and nineteenth- 
century Germany, to cite some obvious instances. 
Regional integration since 1945 has been an ob- 
servable phenomenon in both eastern and western 
Europe, in the “Atlantic area,” the Middle East, 
Africa, Latin America, and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a whole. At the same time, “regional 
disintegration” has been apparent in the weakening 
of ties among the heirs of former colonial empires, 
the British Commonwealth, and the French Com- 
munity, 

“Integration” is sometimes also used to specify 
the result of a process of erosion of autonomy— 
the condition which obtains at the termination of 
the process; but we shall confine the meaning to 
the process. The term is important as an analytical 
tool in the hands of scholars and observers gener- 
alizing about the ideas and motives of political 
actors who are likely to describe their actions with 
such terms as “unification,” “federation,” “rap- 
prochement,” “establishing peaceful relations,” or 
“bringing prosperity to all.” Integration, therefore, 
is also an objective concept for summing up and 
projecting the possibly subjective aims of political 
actors, 


Regional integration as a concept 


Considered as an analytical concept, regional in- 
tegration sums up a number of separate but related 
concerns appropriate to the study and—within lim- 
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its—prediction of regional integration processes 
under way in various places. It groups behavioral 
and institutional forces describable by the term 
“spill-over,” which in turn draws on the notion of 
“functionalism” and “functional integration.” Re- 
gional integration concepts also rely on certain 
tendencies inherent in bureaucratic organizations. 
In particular they rely on the tendency of inter- 
national organizations to expand along functional 
lines, with the help of functional legal ideas re- 
sponding to new perceptions of need by the actors. 
Specifically, the term “spill-over” describes the 
accretion of new powers and tasks to a central 
institutional structure, based on changing demands 
and expectations on the part of such political ac- 
tors as interest groups, political parties, and bu- 
reaucracies. It refers to the specific process which 
originates in one functional context, initially sep- 
arate from other political concerns, and then ex- 
pands into related activities as it becomes clear 
to the chief political actors that the achievement 
of the initial aims cannot take place without such 
expansion. Demands and expectations for further 
centralized spheres of activity develop from percep- 
tions of inadequate performance on the part of 
existing institutions. The inadequacy of the per- 
formance is attributed to an insufficient grant of 
powers or timid policy on the part of the central 
authorities; hence the claim for new central powers 
to achieve better performance is a direct outgrowth 
of the earlier institutional system and the realign- 
ment of group expectations produced through it. 
By means of the spill-over concept we can ana- 
lyze broad movements of integration without hav- 
ing to posit identity of aims or perfect agreement 
among the actors. Integration may proceed merely 
on the basis of a series of parallel and mutually 
complementary realignments of expectations and 
demands, with each actor merely seeking “to get 
the most out of” the initially centralized functional 
context. Application of the concept thus permits 
the projection of integrative trends without having 
to assume profound consensus among the states. 
The extent to which the actors perceive the prob- 
able results of their demands on the over-all system 
is a crucial component of the concept. One type of 
“learning” is conducive to the progressive adoption 
of behavior patterns further reinforcing spill-over 
tendencies; but another type of “learning” may well 
Stop the trend dead in its tracks: there is nothing 
Inevitable in it. One type of “learning” rests on the 
1 5 associated with the concept of “unin- 
‘ended consequences.” Actors striving for the better 
achievement of some aims dear to them will com- 
mit themselves to modes of behavior which have 


the unintended result of strengthening certain cen- 
tral institutions, or result in the creation of such 
institutions. The aims motivating the actors are 
—to them—manifest and overt, but the logic of 
events transforms the consciously expected results 
into something not wholly anticipated in terms of 
dependence on new central authorities. 

Now two things can happen: the actor, having 
learned that unintended consequences can follow 
from his initial desires, may consciously make the 
unintended a manifest desire and thereby deliber- 
ately contribute to the process of centralization; 
but he may also draw the conclusion from the trend 
of spill-over events that his initial aims were to 
blame for the unintended and unwanted conse- 
quences, thereby compelling a reformulation of 
initial aims. The second case would produce an 
adaptation with disintegrative results. In that event 
the chain of events associated with the spill-over 
concept would come to a halt. There is little ground 
for believing that this outcome is less likely than 
integrative consequences. The positive spill-over 
concept summarizes adaptive tendencies of extreme 
fragility—tendencies which have been reversed in 
many well-known historical situations. 


Regional integration as a process 

Federations. The history of regional integra- 
tion is as old as recorded efforts to achieve the 
peaceful unification of sovereign entities, efforts 
which have in the past been described under such 
rubrics as “federation,” “leagues,” and “alliances.” 
The literature devoted to these experiences in the 
past has stressed the political component in the 
aims of the actors and has tended to assume 
the need for a pre-existing political consensus for 
the continuation of integration. Furthermore, em- 
phasis was put on the analysis and description of 
the constitutions of such entities; the grant of power 
to central authorities was taken as the measure of 
political consensus among the integrating units. 
Hence, the usual conclusion older writers developed 
was that the mere convergence of military and 
security aims was an insufficiently permanent de- 
mand, preventing leagues and alliances from ac- 
quiring the constitutions necessary for integration 
and therefore disappearing once an immediate mili- 
tary danger was averted. In the analysis of federa- 
tions stress was put on the question of whether 
ultimate sovereignty lies with the central or the 
local governments, whether the “will” to be a na- 
tion was stronger than the desire to be locally 
autonomous. Relatively little effort was devoted to 
analyzing the patterns of interaction summed up 
under the spill-over concept. The presumption in 
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favor of the primacy of actors' political aims mili- 
tated against raising the guestion of whether polit- 
ical consensus can emerge from functional pre- 
occupations. 

Communities. Since the end of World War u 
the emphasis has been reversed. Scholars (and 
many actors), impressed with the constantly in- 
creasing powers of governments to deal with al- 
most all facets of life—particularly economic wel- 
fare—began to be interested in exploring the 
connection between patterns of commercial, social, 
and technical transactions and the growth of com- 
mon or converging aims among important actors. 
Questions of social structure, demography, migra- 
tion, economic development, and psychological dis- 
tance were added to the earlier concern with 
military and armaments questions in dealing with 
regional integration. Specific proposals for regional 
integration were advanced in western Europe (such 
as the Schuman and Pléven plans in 1950) seeking 
to build eventual political federation on a substruc- 
ture of closer ties and common practical concerns 
generated by institutional steps merging certain 
vital sectors of the national economies and the 
defense establishments. In addition, several com- 
mon and centrally determined plans arose as an 
unintended consequence of institutional and pro- 
grammatic patterns in the fields of defense and 
economic welfare. The initial tasks and powers of 
many agencies (for example, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, OEEC; the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, NATO; the Organiza- 
tion of American States, OAS; and the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Latin America, 
ECLA) proved insufficient and gave rise to un- 
planned growth in functionally restricted fields. 
Concomitantly, a new body of law developed, regu- 
lating, for the states concerned, the new types of 
functional transactions. 

Since the institutional forms associated with this 
development defied traditional constitutional clas- 
sifications and tended to change de facto with the 
accretion of new tasks, the discussion of “federa- 
tion” as the technique for regional integration gave 
way to the terms “community” and “community 
formation.” With the failure of two frontal attempts 
to establish a united western Europe by means of 
political federation (Council of Europe during the 
years 1949-1951; European Political Community, 
1952-1954) the notion of “community” has gained 
wide currency, especially in connection with ambi- 
tious efforts to use the mechanism of economic 
integration and the establishment of “common mar- 
kets” as the functional trigger for the spill-over 
process. Such efforts at community formation have 
spread from western Europe to Latin America 
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(Latin American Free Trade Association since 
1961; Central American Common Market since 
1960) to independent Africa with discussions for 
an African common market (since 1962), and to 
regional economic planning in eastern Europe 
(Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, CEMA, 
since 1956). 

European economic integration. The most dra- 
matic illustration of the community building proc- 
ess is the functional and geographic expansion of 
the scope of western European economic integra- 
tion. The initial step was the creation of a common 
market for coal and steel in 1952, eliminating not 
only trade barriers among the “Continental Six” 
(Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
West Germany ) but also involving common policies 
on the rules of competition, subsidies, cartels, and 
investments. Expectations built up among the ac- 
tors participating in the coal-steel nexus resulted in 
demands which simply could not be carried out by 
the existing central mechanism, the European Coal 
and Steel Community. Demands which spilled over 
from this sector thus infected the field of economics 
generally, resulting by 1958 in the establishment 
of the European Economic Community and Eura- 
tom, the latter owing its origin in part to the in- 
ability of the Coal and Steel Community to resolve 
a major European fuel crisis. New economic pres- 
sures and relationships which were generated by 
the union of the “Continental Six” spilled over 
geographically and led Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
and Ireland to seek membership in the Common 
Market in 1962. d 

The actors in regional integration. The initial 
steps of economic integration influence four dis- 
tinct types of actors, who seek to adjust to the 
change by making demands which, in turn, tend 
to reinforce integration. 

(1) Expanding group expectations emerge among 
industrialists, dealers, and trade unions in the 
initially merged economic sectors. A desire to bring 
as yet unintegrated but closely related economic 
sectors under the central rules becomes manifest, 
as well as a desire to develop means of political 
control over these larger issues. And in the process 
of reformulating expectations and demands, the 
interest groups in question approach one another 
across national boundaries by forming new ass 
Ciations while their erstwhile ties with national 
friends deteriorate. 

(2) Among political parties a similar phenom- 
enon takes place. Here the spill-over makes itself 
felt by the desire to control the new central ad- 
ministrative organs, agencies of a pronounced tech- 
nocratic character—whether these be federal or 
intergovernmental in legal competence. But, in 
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‘addition, the larger field of legislative action opens 
up opportunities for the realization of party pro- 
grams heretofore stymied in the immobilisme of 
tightly partitioned national economies. This is as 
true for the welfare-state-minded socialists as it is 
for free-trade-oriented liberals. Both think they 
stand to gain from the new dispensation. 

(3) Furthermore, the process asserts itself in 
the relations among civil servants, national gov- 
ernment offices, central banks, and technical ad- 
visers. A commitment to the realization of agreed- 
upon economic goals permits of no indefinite 
sabotaging of collective decisions. Momentary crises 
and obstacles tend to yield only if the bureaucrats 
agree to new central control devices. Commitment 
to one set of joint measures leads inexorably to 
later commitments for additional joint measures in 
order to carry out the first set. National bureauc- 
racies thus tend to interpenetrate one another in 
the peculiar European institutional context in which 
integration is carried on. 

(4) Finally, integration is advanced by the in- 
ability of governments and private actors outside 
the system of states undergoing integration to re- 
main aloof from the process. In making the deci- 
Sion to join the union they then expose themselves 
to the spill-over tendencies implicit in the relations 
among interest groups, political parties, and civil 
Servants, thus confirming and accelerating the 
trend initiated by the original governmental deci- 
sion to join. 

Patterns of regional integration. As the sum- 
mary of the evolution of the concept and the proc- 
ess has shown, the actual pattern of regional 
integration can be divided according to (1) the 
Subject matter singled out for joint action, (2) the 
nature of the participating states, and (3) the kind 
Of central institutions which they set up. By cor- 
relating items in each of these types with actual 
Situations we can then say something about the 
Success of specific integration efforts. 

(1) Subject matter. -Regional efforts at inte- 
Station may proceed along a directly political front 
by Seeking to work out joint foreign policies for the 
associated states (OAS, Council of Europe, Arab 
League, certain African groupings ). Alternatively, 

ey may stress one or several functional tasks, 
most commonly in the fields of customs unions, 
economic unions, economic development and fi- 
nance, joint technological and scientific research, 
transportation, and telecommunications. Less com- 
a the functional emphasis is placed on joint 
e military planning, and rearmament poli- 

sometimes through the creation of single com- 
E and procurement systems (NATO, Western 
uropean Union, Warsaw Pact). More rarely still, 


the common task involves regional legal systems 
for the protection of human rights (Council of 
Europe, OAS) 

(2) Nature of participating states. Much hinges 
on whether the participants in regional integration 
are mutually homogeneous or not. Organizations 
grouping states of dramatically different power, 
economic development, and political institutions 
rarely function harmoniously (OAS, CEMA). Or- 
ganizations grouping states with political systems, 
political parties, interest groups, and social institu- 
tions which differ from member to member find it 
difficult to make common policy on anything but 
the most trivial functional concerns (Arab League, 
OAS, UN Economic Commission for Europe). 

(3) Institutions. Regional organizations range 
from the minimal traditional intergovernmental 
conference to the extreme of a federation with 
limited purposes. The intergovernmental arrange- 
ment predominates (NATO; OEEC; Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, OECD; 
OAS; Arab League; CEMA; UN regional economic 
commissions). Decisions are made by instructed 
national delegates, usually on the basis of unanim- 
ity, aided by a central secretariat with minimal 
powers and many commissions of technical ex- 
perts, recruited nationally and regionally. Truly 
federal institutions existed for some purposes in 
east Africa and functioned in the unsuccessful 
West Indian Federation until 1962. The European 
communities, however, feature “supranational” in- 
stitutions, a hybrid of federal and intergovernmen- 
tal techniques of making decisions and allocating 
power. These “supranational” techniques, which 
are also found in many other intergovernmental 
organizations, militate against the autonomy of 
functional concerns because they demand the par- 
ticipation of so many public and private decision- 
making units. 

Supranationality. The institutional characteris- 
tics of supranationality are unique in three ways. 
First, they involve the simultaneous presence of 
instructed high-ranking governmental representa- 
tives, uninstructed or permissively instructed ex- 
perts recruited from the national bureaucracies, 
experts representing the major interest groups, and 
the “European” staff of experts and high-ranking 
officials who, on behalf of the communities, make 
proposals and seek to arrange compromises among 
clashing demands. Second, a parliamentary and 
quasi-legislative factor is introduced through the 
debates and resolutions of transnational political 
parties active in the European parliament. Finally, 
the existence of an independent European judiciary 
with complete jurisdiction over economic integra- 
tion matters automatically removes the possibility 
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flow of labor across international borders, and re- 
strictive immigration or emigration policies, are 
other examples of curtailing social interaction with 
— expected consequence of reducing some type 

Furthermore, it can by no means be taken for 
granted that increasing interaction, even if coupled 
with interdependence, must necessarily lead to en- 
suing processes of integration. For example, in 
examining historical developments, the closer one 
gets to the modern age and its increasing oppor- 
tunities for interaction, the fewer the historical 
examples of full-fledged successful integration of 
two or more previously sovereign units. For both 
psychological and practical reasons the modern 
nation-state has become the most important source 
of authority and the central arbitrator for groups 
and individuals with conflicting interpretations of 
what constitutes the public good and how to share 
its benefits equitably. With the t of 
modern nationalism in the late eighteenth and in 
the nineteenth century, the nation-state emerged 
as the most important large-scale sociopolitical or- 
ganization that could command the overriding 
loyalty of groups and individuals and provide the 
psychological satisfactions of identifying with and 
serving a common cause. Although international 
causes, such as communism, international social- 
ism, and Zionism produced rival value systems, the 
nation-state remained by and large the central 
authority endowed with the legitimate exercise of 
sovereign power. (In recent years this phenomenon 
is poignantly illustrated by the centrifugal tenden- 
cies which have affected both cold war camps and 
which have taken as their focal point a reorienta- 
tion of public policy around the authority of the 
nation-state. It is further illustrated by the ardent 
nationalism displayed by the ruling elites of the 
developing nations of Africa and Asia.) These es- 
sentially psychological dimensions were buttressed 
by developments which delegated to the modern 
social-service state extensive functions for regu- 
lating economic life and for providing social wel- 
fare services. As a result the modern nation-state 
became, and in a large measure has remained, the 
central authority and major institutional structure 
for the effective conduct of both external and in- 
ternal affairs. [See Nation.) 

Interpenetration. Notwithstanding these qual- 
ifying factors, the contemporary international sys- 
tem is generally regarded as being so highly inter- 
dependent that some analysts have suggested the 
term “penetration” as most applicable for describ- 
ing the relationships of mutual influence among 
the members of the system. James Rosenau, for 
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example, has proposed the concept of a new kind 
of political system, the penetrated system, to com 
prehend the fusion of national and international 
systems. He argues that national societies have 
become so penetrated by their external environ. 
ment that they are no longer the only source of 
legitimacy or even of the employment of coercive 
techniques and that, consequently, national polit 
cal systems now permeate, as well as depend on, 
each other and that their functioning now em 
braces actors who are not formally members of 
the system (1966, pp. 63-65). 

Perhaps the most striking manifestation of the 
phenomenon of penetration is that many of the na- 
tional units in the contemporary international sys- 
tem find it more and more difficult, if not mean- 
ingless, to distinguish between foreign policy and 
domestic policy. This holds true not only for the 
developing new nations that are going through 
the slow processes of modernization and the build- 
ing of a viable nationhood but also for the indus- 
trialized nations of the Northern Hemisphere whose 
reallocations of resources and values are strongly 
affected by international factors, The occupation 
regimes of Germany and Japan in the postwar 
period, United States involvement in South Viet- 
nam, United Nations operations in the Congo, for. 
eign aid grants which require the recipient states 
to adhere to a specified program of utilization— 
these are just a few examples of where the alloca- 
tion of values in a national unit is strongly affected 
by the prevailing patterns of power and purpose 
in the international system. Not only are domestic 
allocations of values strongly affected by the inter- 
national environment, but national decision makers 
have begun to recognize that in a large number 
of issues external events have a direct impact on 
the allocation of values which traditionally took 
place largely within the domain of essentially na- 
tional institutional structures. 

Nowhere is the phenomenon of interpenetration 
more clearly visible and institutionalized than in 
the operations of regional international organiza- 
tions which are endowed with some measure of 
supranational authority, that is, in functional con- 
texts such as the European Common Market, where 
interpenetration has in fact led to processes of 
integration. 

Another example of interpenetration is a result 
of the changing nature of the nation-state. As John 
Herz (1959) has cogently argued, the previously 
existing “hard shell” of physical, legal, and psycho. 
logical boundaries which national systems have 
traditionally maintained vis-à-vis their external 
environment is becoming increasingly “permeated, 


y because of developments in modem weap- 
technology and the application of economic 
psychological warfare. Indeed, one cannot 
think of a more fundamental, or unavoidable, type 
ef interdependence or interpenetration than that 
which results from the possibility that a nuclear 
echange between members of the system may 
) abolish the system itself. 

All these examples—and they are by no means 
exhaustive—go beyond the mere fact that there is 
an increasing interdependence among national 
actors in the system; rather, they are examples of 
a process of interpenetration in which the tradi- 
tional political, economic, legal, and psychological 
boundaries separating the nation-state from the 
environing international factors are becoming in- 
reasingly tenuous. 


‘Global integration and the UN 


Measured against the magnitude of the tasks 
that evolve from the conditions of the interna- 
tional system, and in spite of the interpenetrative 
Attributes of present-day world politics, existing 
global integrative structures cannot be regarded as 
anything more than inadequate and minimal. In- 
ternational law and the functioning global organ- 
‘Wations that are effectively operating bodies and 
approximate the precepts of integration, such as 
the Universal Postal Union (UPU), the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation (ILO), and some of the 
Other UN specialized agencies, do not greatly in- 
fluence the major political concerns that preoccupy 
the members of the international system. Although 
not entirely noncontroversial, the essentially tech- 
nical and rather specialized nature of the tasks 
Performed by these functional organizations pre- 
Serves a certain “autonomy of functional contexts” 
that does not lend itself to extensive “spillover” into 
more controversial, political areas. [See INTERNA- 
TIONAL INTEGRATION, article on FUNCTIONALISM 
ö AND FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION.] 

Some of the most important functions for a 

Stable but dynamic world order, such as providing 

à central and authoritative machinery for channel- 
ing forces of change in ways that avoid a violent 
ption of world society, are denied anything 

but a loosely structured organizational construct 
on the global level. Some of the functions that 
Were explicitly or implicitly assigned to the UN, 
Such as collective security, peaceful change, and 
Pacific settlement tasks, have resulted in neither 
— of expectations nor patterns of behavior 
at portend an integrated international system 
oan corresponding accretion of power for 2 
tral authority, It is nonetheless useful to con- 
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sider these functions, if only to highlight the stric- 
tures against global integration that prevail in the 
contemporary system and to point out the effect of 
global functional efforts on processes of regional 


Collective security. The hope that global inte- 
grative trends would lead to a world society whose 
members would resolve their conflicts with a min- 
imum of violence is at the heart of the more ambi- 
tious proposals for an integrated international 
system. A key attribute of a highly integrated in- 
ternational system would thus be a central author- 
ity endowed with a monopoly of the legitimate use 
of physical force. The concept of collective security, 
as embodied in the UN Charter, does not corre- 
spond precisely with the idea that a central global 
authority should possess this kind of authority over 
the use of force. It is, however, sufficiently similar 
in its intended effect le, that a collective re- 
sponse can stifle an aggressor—and, morcover, 
supplies a concrete historical example of attempts 
to regulate the use of force among the members 
of the international system by a global organiza- 
tion. [See COLLECTIVE SECURITY.) 

Four major factors of the international system 
made it extremely difficult for the UN to operate 
effectively in the functional area of collective 
security. 

(a) The anticipated harmony of interests among 
the “Big Five,” the permanent members of the 
Security Council, evaporated rapidly. The develop. 
ing polarization of conflict, perceived interests, and 
ideology between the Soviet bloc and the Western 
powers shattered the concert envisaged by the 
framers of the Charter. In addition, the global 
dimensions of the postwar international system 
made the cold war blocs evaluate most conflicts 
arising in the system in the light of their possible 

on the East-West balance of power. 

(b) The polarization of perceived interests be- 
tween the cold war blocs was coupled with a polar- 
ization of capabilities. Up to the late 1950s, power 
in the international system was not diffused but 
concentrated in two power blocs—more specifically, 
in the alliance superpowers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

(c) The very nature of the state system posed 
vexing problems for UN collective security func- 
tions. The possibility of making rather clear dis- 
tinctions between domestic and international issues 
is an important premise for collective security 
responses because they are triggered most unam- 
biguously when transgression involves the viola- 
tion of territorial integrity. For reasons already 
noted, this condition could not be met in many 
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parts of the world. Particularly in conflicts between 
colonia! powers and their colonies, and among 
some of the new states, it was often difficult to 
distinguish between internal and external dimen- 
sions of a conflict. Moreover, the outcome of an 
essentially domestic power struggle was often as- 
sessed by the cold war antagonists in a global 
context because it could affect the cold war balance 
of power. 

(d) Finally, the UN itself became a forum 
which the superpowers exploited for their national 
policies and in which they sought to gain the sup- 
port of the membership for cold war issues. The 
UN was thus prevented from securing the flex- 
ibility of alignment against an aggressor which is 
required for collective security functions. 

In light of these strictures, it is not surprising 
that the success of the UN in this task area was 
minimal. However, “collective security” functions 
were performed in the international system by 
structures other than the UN. For example, the 
restraints imposed on each other by the two cold 
war military blocs and the gradually developing 
nuclear “balance of terror” undoubtedly contributed 
substantially to the stability of the international 
system. This is one of the most striking ironies of 
the postwar international order: factors that sta- 
bilized the system at the same time prevented 
global collective security functions. The polariza- 
tion of power and purpose—undoubtedly a stabiliz- 
ing influence because of the resulting deterrence 
effect—was antithetical to a collective security ar- 
rangement which ideally requires diffusion of 
power, albeit with centralized ad hoc management 
in the event of aggression. 

Peaceful change and pacific settlement. In con- 
trast to collective security functions, peaceful 
change operations require that the global institu- 
tion concern itself with (a) the merits of the dis- 
pute (that is, make a value judgment about the 
need and type of changes in the international sys- 
tem); (b) the internal political attributes of the 
disputants; and (c) the forces of unrest, before 
they escalate to the point of aggression. In short, a 
peaceful change operation entails a management 
of ends and projects that requires a positive atti- 
tude toward change, substantive evaluation of as- 
pirations, and concern with the internal disposition 
of states. 

The operational assumptions of pacific settle- 
ment functions are a hybrid between those of col- 
lective security and peaceful change. Instead of 
sanctions (as for collective security operations), 
pacific settlement relies chiefly on methods of medi- 
ation, conciliation, and inquiry. Pacific settlement 
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is not as much concerned with the intrinsic merit 
of the dispute as peaceful change is (in fact, it 
implicitly encourages compromise), but neither 
does it envisage a purely instrumental response as 
the means of management of collective security. 
[See INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT RESOLUTION.] 

UN “balancing.” With the impasse experi- 
enced by the UN in the task area of collective 
security, the organization gradually turned to alter- 
native functions which in some ways are akin to 
the operational assumptions of peaceful change 
and pacific settlement. This was accomplished 
through the processes of “balancing” (cf. Haas 
1955; 1956). The concept of balancing describes 
and rests upon an intricate negotiating process in 
the UN during which the Afro—Asian members, as 
neutral mediators, traded their support on cold war 
security issues in which the superpowers were in- 
terested against the superpowers’ support on colo- 
nial, social, and economic issues in which the medi- 
ators were interested. In particular, the superpowers 
sought to enlist the symbol of the UN for their 
cold war projects by supporting the neutrals’ proj- 
ects of colonial emancipation, human rights, and 
economic development. 

Clearly, in its balancing operations the UN be- 
came involved in functional contexts that called 
for declarations and commitments as to what the 
world ought to be like and how the organization 
could aid in its transformation; that is, the UN 
had to take a stance on the substantive merits of a 
grievance and, as a corollary, had to become con- 
cerned to some extent with the internal political 
conditions of the member states. To have done 
otherwise would have meant abdication of the or. 
ganization’s relevance not only in the task area of 
collective security but also in the area of peaceful 
change and pacific settlement. d 

What is particularly striking is that the UN's 
limited success in the peaceful change area (for 
example, Palestine, the former Italian colonies, the 
Togo trust territories, West Irian, and the general 
issue area of colonial emancipation) was made 
possible not so much in spite of, but because of, 
cold war tensions. For example, the shift of influ- 
ence from the Council to the Assembly and the 
blurring of functions between the two bodies wa 
in good part an outgrowth of the collective security 
impasse resulting from the use of the veto in the 
Council. This provided the growing number of 
smaller powers with the parliamentary lever to 
exert a stronger influence over UN functions than 
their actual power would have justified. Their role 
as mediators in the cold war conflict and UN in- 
fluence in the creation of new states further en- 
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hanced their advantage in a setting of multilateral 
diplomacy, cross-functional balancing, and egali- 
tarian voting procedures. The basis for these per- 
missive conditions was that both cold war camps, 
in competing for the allegiance or at least neutral- 
ity of the new states, were committed to adyocating 
and supporting forces of change, modernization, 
and economic development. 

On the whole, all the obstacles that hampered 
UN collective security functions—polarization of 
power and purpose in the earlier phase of the post- 
war world, heterogeneous membership of the inter- 
national system, north—south polarization of eco- 
nomic development and industrial capacity—were 
precisely the factors that allowed the UN to fulfill 
important, if limited, functions in the area of peace- 
ful change and pacific settlement. 

The processes of balancing in the UN had a 
twofold implication for international integration. 
First, although balancing operations did not lead 
to processes of global integration, they reflected 
and underscored a high degree of interdependence 
among the members of the international system. 
This, in turn, had a significant effect on bargaining 
processes among the members of the Western alli- 
ance in the context of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) and the European Common 
Market: that is, global balancing had an impact 
on regional integration (cf. Haas 1956; 1961). 
As noted, bipolarity of power and the nuclear 
standoff between East and West prevented institu- 
tionalized global collective security but stabilized 
the international system. Nuclear bipolarity, how- 
ever, also produced fissures in the Western alliance 
by eroding previously more complementary secu- 
rity interests among the Western powers. The en- 
Suing tensions within the alliance were sharpened 
by differing policies on the pace of colonial emanci- 
pation and by the conflicts which developed be- 
tween the United States and some western Euro- 
Pean allies because of economic regionalism and 
nationalism in western Europe. It is here that 
global balancing had an important effect on re- 
gional integrative ventures. To the extent that the 
differences among the Western allies could not be 
fully adjusted on the level of Western regional 
organizations but had to be further compromised 
at the global UN level in order to obtain a united 
Western Voting posture, the world organization con- 
tg to the adjustment of interests not only 

mong, but also within, regional groups. 
e processes of balancing not only reflected 
Siew patterns of power and purpose in the 
Wile ational system but to some extent aided in 
mic transformations by providing for them an 
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institutional setting which made them clearly vis- 
ible. When the major alignments in the system 
shifted from the postwar bipolar pattern to a tri- 
polar one after the Bandung Conference and to a 
multipolar pattern thereafter with the admission 
of a large number of African nations, the UN 
forum served as an institutional structure where 
these shifts became clearly manifest and could be 
utilized by all parties concerned for cross-functional 
balancing. Even though these processes resulted 
in only minimal global integrative trends, they 
played an important role by symbolizing the inter- 
dependence among the members of the interna- 
tional system. 

WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER 


[See also ALLIANCES; COLLECTIVE SECURITY; DIPLO- 
MACY; ĪNTERNATIONAL POLITICS; SYSTEMS ANALY- 
sıs, article on INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS. Other 
relevant material may be found under INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. | 
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FUNCTIONALISM AND FUNCTIONAL INTEGRATION 


Functionalism in its different meanings is a 
much discussed topic [see FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS]. 
This article, however, will deal only with the spe- 
cialized meaning that the term has in international 
organization, tracing its origins and influence in 
international affairs, and emphasizing its contri- 
butions to the study of international integration. 


Functionalism in international organization 


Starting in the late nineteenth century, a num- 

ber of scholars took the proliferation of interna- 
tional organizations—like the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Telegraphic Union— 
as an indication of a growing sense of world com- 
munity and as a guarantee for future international 
stability. Paul S. Reinsch, Leonard Woolf, G. D. H. 
Cole, Pitman Potter, and others (see Martin 1950; 
Engle 1957) have all expanded on these basic 
points. But it was David Mitrany who best formu- 
lated the doctrine and the theory of functionalism 
in international organization. His essay A Working 
Peace System (1943) summarized the main argu- 
ments of the functionalists and by its very title 
drew attention to their major claim: functionalism 
is the road to a lasting peace. This claim has been 
the main target—and a very easy one—of the at- 
tacks on the functionalists. However, a close ex- 
amination of the doctrine reveals that it may have 
other, more useful ideas to offer to the student of 
international relations. 

The functionalist doctrine. The functionalist 
believes that contemporary nationalism rests on fac- 
tors which cut across national lines, i.e., that there 
is a movement away from a demand for national 
tights and toward a demand for services (Mitrany 
1943, p. 17. It must be remembered that Mitrany 
was writing during World War ni and was predict- 
ing the shape of the postwar world by projecting 
the domestic trend toward welfare statism into the 
international arena). The functionalist maintains 
that social and economic maladjustments are the 
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basic causes of war and that social and economic 
welfare is the precondition of peace. The real task 
of our common society is the conquest of poverty, 
ignorance, and disease; our social interdependence 
is all-pervasive and all-embracing. 

The existing state system, according to the func- 
tionalist, contributes to international tensions and 
conflicts because it is institutionally inadequate. It 
cannot deal with basic global problems because it 
arbitrarily divides global society into national units 
based on territory, and not on the problem to be 
solved. International institutions based on function 
rather than on territory would be appropriate for 
the solution of such problems, Establishing such 
institutions is possible, he argues, because social 
activities can be separated into political and non- 
political (“technical”) ones. The particular activ- 
ity (or function) will determine the form of the 
agency in any given case. 

Furthermore, the experience gained in one area 
can be transferred to other areas so that a success- 
ful institutional device can serve as a model for 
devices in many different settings. Successful ex- 
perience will spread and accumulate, forming part 
of the foundation for an international society. (This 
idea serves as the basis for the “spill-over” concept 
discussed below.) 

The existing state system, in the functionalist 
canon, promotes the subjective allegiances which 
send men to war. International bodies that focus 
attention on areas of common interest may, on the 
other hand, foster international loyalty among 
people at large and counteract harmful nationalis- 
tic attitudes. Similarly, the leaders of national 
States—politicians, diplomats, and soldiers—are 
blinded by their narrow view of their national in- 
terests and do not have the proper perspective 10 
encourage international cooperation. Experts work- 
ing for international organizations will develop in- 
ternational loyalties and will help to create a peace 
ful international community. 

Finally, the most basic premise of the functional- 
ists, albeit not explicity stated, is that human 
beings are fundamentally rational, that they see 
the advantages of harmony over conflict in socia 
relations, and that they can control their destiny 
through the evolutionary steps that will lead to 4 
peaceful world. 

The functionalist program emerges quite simply 
and clearly from the above premises. In selected 
areas of life, “comprehensive and solid” authorities 
will be created. Some of these already exist, but 
many more must be added, until a “web of inter- 
national activities and agencies” will “overlay Po- 
litical divisions” (Mitrany 1943, pp. 10-11). Ulti 
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mately, international government, consisting of the 
gum of these agencies, will be coextensive with all 
international activities. Coordination among these 
various organizations will also emerge functionally. 
First there will be ties between individual bodies, 
based on common needs and problems. When these 
prove inadequate, groups of agencies will start to 
work together. Later, general international plan- 
ning agencies will emerge, covering broad ranges 
of activities. Finally, a general political authority 
will emerge, out of the necessity for over-all co- 
ordination. (However, this last step is left rather 
Vague and is not considered of immediate impor- 
tance.) 

The functionalists do recognize that difficulties 
may arise in the course of implementing their pro- 
gram, but they claim that such difficulties are 
Merely mechanical and can be mechanically solved 
as they arise. 

Criticism. Among the more sophisticated crit- 
ies of functionalism is Inis Claude ([1956] 1964, 
chapter 16), who rejects most of the functionalist 
premises. War, he states, is not a product of eco- 
nomic and social conditions; rather, to quote 
Kelsen: “the unsatisfactory situation of world econ- 
omy is the consequence of war” (1944, p. 16). 

Furthermore, Claude rejects the notion of the 
“separability” of the economic and social strata of 
life from the political, and even if they could be 
Separated, he believes that states would insist on 
putting off welfare matters until they had solved 
the political issues that divide them. 

As for transferring cooperative experience from 
One sphere to another and accumulating coopera- 
tive spirit, here again Claude is pessimistic, believ- 
ing that functional development is bounded by 
Political issues and will expand only until halted 

Some crisis. “The problem of the recurrent set- 
back, the interruption and disruption by war of 
the projects of functionalism for the eventual elim- 
ination of war, poses a critical dilemma” (Claude 
11956) 1964, p. 354). 

Claude also challenges the functionalists’ reli- 
ance on human rationality, particularly the rational 
transfer of loyalties from national to international 
agencies. New institutions do not necessarily create 
new loyalties. Finally, Claude notes that the func- 
tionalist program for building the foundation of 
ae. a long-range one, and he is not sure that all 

me is available (presumably before another 
World war erupts). 

Most of this criticism is, of course, directed at 
P © programmatic features of functionalism, chal- 
enging the proposition that this is the road to 
Peace. In other words, Claude is engaging in an 


ideological debate (other critics do the same, only 
not as well). The empirical evidence he presents 
is not much better than the original evidence pre- 
sented by the functionalists. However, regardless 
of the validity of these assertions and counterasser- 
tions, functionalism must also be examined from 
two other points of view: (a) as a phenomenon in 
international politics and (b) as a theoretical con- 
tribution to the study of international organization. 

Functionalism in operation. Functionalists ad- 
vocate building on existing foundations—extending 
the network of international agencies and increas- 
ing their powers. As already noted, this practical 
approach is one of the chief attractions of func- 
tionalism, for functional international organiza- 
tions have existed for well over one hundred years, 
and their number has steadily increased. Accurate 
figures are hard to obtain because they depend on 
one’s definition of a functional international or- 
ganization. However, a general picture of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental organizations can be 
found in the Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions (see also Reuter 1956; Angell 1965). 

In the nineteenth century, as a result of the rap- 
id technological progress and the exploitation of 
new sources of energy, the range of international 
relations was greatly widened and nations found 
more and more common interests, which led to the 
creation of numerous international organizations, 
both private and governmental (Mangone 1954). 
From the functionalist’s point of view, the most 
significant of these institutions were the “public 
unions” or “administrative unions.” These generally 
started as treaties signed by states to protect spe- 
cific interests. The treaties led to the establishment 
of international bureaus or secretariats which co- 
ordinated the activities of the members and handled 
administrative matters. Periodic meetings were 
held at which representatives of the member states 
set broad policies, generally making decisions by 
unanimous vote only. 

These organizations emerged primarily in the 
fields of communications, transport, and com- 
merce, and to a lesser extent in the areas of health 
and social welfare. Thus they represented primarily 
the economic and social interests of nations and 
were comparatively untouched by issues of war and 
peace. Several of these public unions have survived 
both world wars and are still functioning—some 
as specialized agencies of the United Nations but 
others as independent organizations. It is easy to 
see why the functionalists lay so much emphasis 
on separating economic from political issues and 
on increasing the number of such organizations: 
these are the ones that have continued to function 
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and, within their limited spheres of competence, 
have achieved considerable success. 

The founders of the League of Nations, although 
at first reluctant, did finally incorporate articles 
23-25 into the Covenant (Walters 1952, vol. 1, 
p. 59). These articles suggest at least an awareness 
of functionalist concerns. Article 23 sketches areas 
of social concern; article 24 provides for adminis- 
trative coordination of existing international bu- 
reaus, and even for the financing of such bodies if 
placed under the direction of the League; and arti- 
cle 25 is devoted to encouraging international 
health and prevention of disease. (Since a whole 
article is devoted to matters of health, it is quite 
clear that this was considered, at the time, a most 
important functional area.) 

As the League started to operate, these “func- 
tional” aspects of its work assumed increasing im- 
portance, It set up technical committees, organized 
conferences, started technical assistance, and con- 
ducted studies in social and economic problem 
areas (Asher et al. 1957). In fact, most retrospec- 
tive appraisals of the League single out this area 
of activity as its most notable achievement. For 
example: “In retrospect, the successes scored by its 
functional agencies seem to be the main redeeming 
features of the record of the League . . .” (Claude 
[1956] 1964, p. 357; see also Goodspeed 1959, pp. 
76-77). 

Although the League recognized the autonomy 
of some international public unions, such as the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO), it was 
basically committed to centralizing all its activities. 
The Council, therefore, was in charge of coordi- 
nating, supervising, and controlling even economic 
and social matters. The political pressures that 
were thus brought into the functional field were of 
some concern to the League, and a special commit- 
tee was established to recommend improvements. 
The Bruce Report (League of Nations 1939) rec- 
ommended the creation of a special body of govern- 
mental representatives and experts to replace the 
Council as the supervisory agency of the League's 
technical activities. In other words, this was a func- 
tionalist solution. 

During and after World War ir there was a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for international social 
and economic collaboration. The United Nations 
Charter specifically provided for specialized agen- 
cies and for coordinating welfare activities through 
the Economic and Social Council (articles 55-72). 
It may be an exaggeration to call the whole United 
Nations system “a full fledged experiment in the 
application of the functional theory to international 
affairs” (Claude [1956] 1964, pp. 357-358), but 
there is no doubt that functionalist ideas were in- 
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fiuential in creating the machinery for dealing with 
social and economic problems (Asher et al. 1957, 
pp. 420-639). 

Since the drafting of the charter, the functional 
program of the United Nations has expanded con- 
siderably, and there has been an increase in the 
number of functional agencies outside the United 
Nations system (Jessup & Taubenfeld 1959, pp. 
85-116, 117-134). True, in many fields the in- 
ternational organizations concerned have quite 
narrow, limited functions of an essentially admin- 
istrative nature, and the important policies and de- 
cisions are made by the member states individually. 
Nevertheless, in several cases “supranational” po- 
litical power has been given to the organizations, 
and in the case of the European Economic Com- 
munity and its predecessors, the road seems to be 
leading to political integration. 

In the discussion thus far it has not been made 
clear whether these functional phenomena were 
directly related to the work of the functionalists. 
Clearly, David Mitrany, Gunnar Myrdal, James 
Avery Joyce, and others used these international 
developments to illustrate their claims, but it is far 
from certain that these men, in turn, influenced the 
events. All one can say is that functionalist ideas 
influenced a considerable number of international 
civil servants and even some national leaders, both 
before and after World War ni. 

Important individuals like Albert Thomas of the 
ILO, Lord Boyd Orr of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), Brock Chisolm of the World 
Health Organization (WHO), and Aake Ording of 
the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF) often expressed views that 
would have pleased any functionalist ( Schuman 
1952). These men all occupied important positions 
during the formative years of their organizations 
and undoubtedly helped to create an atmosphere 
favorable to functionalism. In the European con- 
text, Jean Monnet, Walter Hallstein, and others 
have also expressed views that show their sym- 
pathy with functionalist ideas. 

To conclude, the significance of functionalism 
in operation is that both international organiza- 
tions and their leaders reflect many of its views 
and assumptions, and follow policies that agree 
with its programs. 

Theoretical contributions. The fact that fune 
tionalist ideas were derived from international 
phenomena, and in turn influenced some policy 
makers and international institutions, draws atten- 
tion to the contributions that functionalism can 
make to the study of international relations. It 
shows the importance of certain aspects of inter 
national relations that would otherwise be neg 
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lected and raises important questions about the 
nature of international political processes. In so 
doing, moreover, it enables students to use con- 
cepts and techniques from other areas of political 
science and from other social sciences to examine 
international relations. 

The study of functional international organiza- 
tions has traditionally occupied few scholars, and 
the topic has been allocated few pages in most 
books on international organization; general works 
on international relations barely mention them. 
Although this situation still prevails, there are signs 
of change, and credit is due to the functionalists 
and their emphasis on the role of such organiza- 
tions (see, e.g., Alexandrowicz 1962). 

The questions that arise out of the functionalist 
emphasis apply to several aspects of international 
relations. For example, do institutions precede 
functions or vice versa? Mitrany argued that only 
when the need for an organization is clear will 
that organization emerge. On the other hand it 
is obvious that as organizations grow, they sub- 
sume new functions and occasionally even create 
them. Clearly the relationship is worth investigat- 
ing. Another example: What kind of constitu- 
tion should an international organization have? 
Mitrany claimed that nothing could be worse than 
a written one. Yet most international bodies do in 
fact have some founding document—be it a cove- 
nant, a charter, or a treaty. Is this a factor in 
their difficulties? Should such agencies have un- 
written constitutions? No constitutions? The 
connections here to international public law are 
obvious and important. A final example: Mitrany 
has been criticized for suggesting the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as a model for international public 
authorities. Much of the criticism may be valid, 
but the critics do not systematically examine why 
the analogy is faulty. The groundwork for such 
examinations is only now being laid, but clearly 
much can be learned by comparing national and 
international functional agencies (Alger 1963). 

‘ In addition to the institutions themselves, func- 
Uonalism draws attention to the parts played by 
interest groups in international politics. Here, too, 
traditional scholarship was deficient, concentrating 
merely on governments and, at best, mentioning 
8 domestic influence of pressure groups on 
res A offices and diplomats. Very occasionally 
wa ne would refer to international nongovern- 

al organizations, only to dismiss them as 
a interesting but unimportant. There is, how- 
8 D evidence that the role of nongovern- 
WA ae is by no means insignificant, and 
CE gore luence may occasionally even exceed that 

rnments (Meynaud 1961; Bock 1966). 


Functionalists are often accused of having an 
idealized and therefore “unrealistic” view of human 
nature when they suggest that international insti- 
tutions will develop international loyalties in their 
officials and help to overcome divisive national 
loyalties. This criticism oversimplifies the true 
position of the functionalists who also claim that 
officials may act to promote international inter- 
ests even though their reasons are nationalistic. 
This argument can, of course, be empirically test- 
ed. Careful investigation will be able to deter- 
mine the effects that working for an international 
organization has on the individuals concerned. At 
present, information of this kind is practically 
nonexistent. (But see some recent contributions in 
Kelman 1965.) In fact, little is systematically 
known about international civil servants, their 
backgrounds, their attitudes, etc. Even less is 
known about government representatives and in- 
terest group officials who act in the international 
arena. By drawing attention to these questions, 
functionalism opens another area for investigation. 

Functionalism has also had a definite impact on 
the study of international law since 1945. The 
work of scholars like Philip C. Jessup and Howard 
J. Taubenfeld (1959), C. Wilfred Jenks (1958), 
and Wolfgang Friedmann (1964) clearly bears 
the mark of functionalist ideas. Friedmann, for 
example, notes with approval that “a functional 
approach to international organization correlates 
the development of international law and organiza- 
tion with political and social realities and tend- 
encies of international life” (p. 276), A further 
reflection of this influence is the growth of inter- 
national legal studies devoted to functional con- 
cerns, e.g., trade, conservation of resources, and 
social welfare, [See INTERNATIONAL LAW.) 

But perhaps the major contribution of function- 
alism has been to the study of international inte- 
gration. It is precisely in these terms that Haas 
(1964) examines it and finds it, on the whole, quite 
useful. The concepts of separability, transferability, 
and spill-over, which play such an important role 
in all discussions of international integration, 
originate in the ideas of the functionalists; and, 
of course, at the heart of the doctrine of func- 
tionalism lies the notion of integrating the nation- 
state system into a world community to achieve 
lasting peace. 


Functional international integration 

The concept of functional international integra- 
tion, which refers to the integration of “technical” 
or “noncontroversial” activities of nations, forms 
a part of the broader concept of international inte- 
gration. [See INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, articles 
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on GLOBAL INTEGRATION and REGIONAL INTEGRA- 
TION.] Since the concept is of recent origin and 
since little work has been done on it, it might 
be useful to trace its origins before discussing its 
characteristics and potentialities, 

Interest in “world community,” “world govern- 
ment,” the “commonwealth of man,” or “one world” 
is, of course, quite old (see the survey in Schuman 
1952); but only since the end of World War n 
have social scientists made serious efforts to study 
the phenomena described by these labels, largely 
because only since then have there been enough 
such phenomena to make empirical study worth- 
while. [See PEACE.] 

The growing interdependence of the nations of 
the world as a result of the enormous rate of tech- 
nological change has been the subject of much 
comment. However, this interdependence has by 
no means been a one-way street leading to inter- 
nationalism or a sense of world community. There 
has been an increase in world trade and interna- 
tional communication, which has brought de- 
veloped countries into closer commercial relation- 
ships; at the same time poorer countries have been 
encouraged to multiply their international trade 
and financial contacts (Kindelberger 1965). But 
the same technological advances have also enabled 
national governments to increase their powers and 
activities and have made nationalism more popular 
and intractable than before. This process has been 
furthered by the growing discrepancy between 
rich countries and poor, by the fact that most de- 
veloped countries devote a smaller part of their 
resources to foreign trade than they did in the past, 
and by the decline of large-scale international 
migrations which were quite common before 1914 
(Deutsch et al, 1957, pp. 22-25), Similarly, the 
development of nuclear weapons has had a mixed 
effect, on the one hand creating the interdepend- 
ence of “a community of fear” and encouraging 
negotiations and cooperation, and on the other 
hand increasing the tempo of the arms race and 
whetting the appetite of individual nations to ac- 
quire nuclear weapons of their own. Yet, important 
as the problem of interdependence is, it has not 
had as great an impact on scholarly interest as 
have the post-1945 developments in Europe. The 
evolution of a European economic community and 
the beginnings of political unification have pre- 
sented economists and political scientists with 
data and have led them to develop the concept, 
or rather concepts, of “international integration.” 
(Scholars are still far from agreeing on a defini- 
tion of the term. ) 


Two other developments have contributed to the 
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interest in integration and have broadened its 
subject matter. First, the emergence of a large 
number of new nations, many of them without 
unified political traditions or “sense of community,” 
has led scholars to study “national integration,” 
Second, the combination of technological advances 
and rapid urbanization has created problems inside 
many industrial countries; local or metropolitan 
governments are incapable of providing for the 
needs of people and larger units have not yet 
emerged; scholars, therefore, have begun to talk 
about “community formation” and “regional inte- 
gration.” 

International integration, political as well as 
economic, has been defined variously as a process, 
a condition, or both. Arguments can be made for 
all three positions, but, from my point of view, 
defining integration as a process is the most useful. 
This has led me to accept the definition of Leon 
Lindberg, according to which political integration 
is “the process whereby nations forgo the desire 
and ability to conduct foreign and key domestic 
policies independently of each other, seeking in- 
stead to make joint decisions or to delegate the 
decision making process to new central organs 
(1963, p. 5). Lindberg goes on to suggest that this 
process requires four conditions: (1) the develop- 
ment of central institutions and policies; (2) the 
assignment to these institutions of important spe- 
fic tasks; (3) an inherently expansive nature to 
these tasks; and (4) the continued commitment of 
member states, i.e., they must continue to see their 
interests as consistent with the enterprise. (For 
different approaches see Jacob & Toscano 1964, 
pp. 1-11; Deutsch et al. 1957, p. 5; North et al. 
1960.) 

Note that this definition does not deal with the 
result of the process. Thus, no point is postulated 
at which integration is complete. For that matter, 
no special predetermined line of evolution is estab- 
lished; the process of integration may go on for 121 
length of time and may result in a new politica 
entity, but it does not have to. k 

As already indicated, most of the scholarly wor 
on integration by economists and political ee 
tists has concerned the European community, 15 
though some very recent studies have dealt WA 
Africa (Nye 1965) and Latin America (Wiener 
1966). The emphasis has naturally been on re: 
gional phenomena, and very little attention ne 
been paid either to global or to functional phenom 
ena. maw 

Economic integration. A possible exception a 
the emphasis upon regional phenomena can >! 
found in the work of some economists. There 15 
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probably consensus among economists to regard 
economic integration as a process and a condition: 
a process encompassing measures to abolish dis- 
crimination between economic units belonging to 
different national states and a condition in which 
various forms of discrimination between national 
economies are absent (Balassa 1961, p. 1). As 
such, economic integration can take various forms, 
from free trade area to customs union to common 
market to economic union to complete economic 
integration, and it also describes the steps leading 
to the attainment of each of these forms. [See 
INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, article on ECO- 
NOMIC UNIONS. ] 

As to the means and objectives of economic in- 
tegration, two extreme views may be contrasted: 
the “liberalist” and the “dirigist.” The liberalist 
approach, also called “functional” (but not to be con- 
fused with our usage of the word), involves gradu- 
ally eliminating impediments to commodity move- 
ments and eventually establishing “a larger market 
in which the laws of supply and demand can be 
effective without regional administrative interven- 
tion” (Sannwald & Stohler [1958] 1959, p. 84). 
The advocates of this approach (e.g., Maurice 
Allais, Wilhelm Röpke, and M. A. Heilperin) equate 
integration with trade liberalization and oppose the 
establishment of supranational institutions or, in- 
deed, any form of political unification. Proponents 
of the dirigist or “institutional” approach (e.g. 
André Philip, Maurice Bye) say that integration 
should be established through positive administra- 
tive measures and maintained through continuous 
administrative action, They propose creating a su- 
pranational authority with the delegated functions 
of coordinating economic policies. (Obviously it is 
the dirigists who are closer in approach to the func- 
tionalists.) 

By and large, however, economists agree on the 
way in which to study integration and tend to 
concentrate on such subjects as commodity and 
factors movements, size and growth of markets, 
economies of scale, and external economies. They 
acknowledge that political aspects are “of great con- 
ae but “leave it for the political scientist to 

Fame the political implications of such devel- 
opments” (Balassa 1961, pp. 6-7). 

When political scientists do look at the work of 
ja economists and far too few have done so— 
mick not quite sure of its contributions. Haas 
een mitter seem to feel that sophisticated eco- 
5 5 analysis” and “pure economic theory are 
Aa 1 helpful, because the political actors 
eines 125 things the way economists do. On the 

nd, they admit that economic analysis 
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could indicate the limits of the politically possible” 
if only economists could agree on welfare gains 
and losses in particular cases. Furthermore, they 
argue for viewing economic union as a prelude to 
political integration, even though the chief actors 
may not see it that way in the beginning (Haas & 
Schmitter 1964, pp. 707-709). 

Global and functional integration. Clearly, the 
relationship between economic and political inte- 
gration needs further exploration. I believe that the 
study of economic integration can certainly con- 
tribute to the study of international political inte- 
gration along several important lines. 

First, political scientists can use the concepts 
and techniques evolved by economists to study glo- 
bal integration, even though most of the econo- 
mists’ studies have been regional and European in 
scope. The universal process of economic integra- 
tion, though much less advanced than the regional 
one, is nevertheless measurable in the same terms. 
And while the political elements that are absent 
from the economic formulation will not be discov- 
ered by this approach, it is fair to assume that pre- 
cisely these elements are least developed on the 
global level. In brief, this approach could supply 
data on what might be called the “infrastructure” 
of the integration process. 

Second, economic integration can be viewed as 
an important instance of functional integration, 
ie., the integration of “technical” or “noncontro- 
versial' activities of nations. Since almost all the 
empirical data on global integration concerns pre- 
cisely such activities, this concept needs further 
elaboration. (Functional integration can, of course, 
also play an important role in the study of domestic 
integrative attempts—national, regional, or even 
local. ) 

Separability. The terms technical and noncon- 
troversial have been used, rather than nonpolitical, 
to avoid the pitfall which trapped the functional- 
ists. In their desire to promote international agen- 
cies they insisted that political and nonpolitical 
(ie., social, economic, scientific, technological, 
etc.) activities can be separated and that the latter 
can be dealt with while the former remain in abey- 
ance. Critics were quick to point out that such sep- 
arability is a myth, since all the nonpolitical activ- 


ities mentioned have definite political implications, 


and that as soon as nations feel their impact, they 
will intervene politically and destroy or at least 
change the nature of the organization, if indeed 
they don’t create it as a political instrument in the 
first place. 

This criticism is well taken, but to go further and 
argue that there is, therefore, no meaningful dif- 
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ference among international activities along these 
lines is totally unjustified. Every international ac- 
tivity may well have its political implications, but 
so long as the actors perceive it as primarily tech- 
nical, noncontroversial, or unimportant to their 
major political concerns, it can be placed in a sep- 
arate category for purposes of analysis and com- 
parison. From this point of view, the idea of sep- 
arability does come into play, and we can talk of 
the “autonomy of functional contexts” (Haas 
1961), of functional international organizations, 
and of functional international integration. 

There is some historical evidence that functional 
approaches were dominant in the early stages of 
most cases of international integration (Deutsch 
et al, 1957, p. 87). These approaches were the in- 
termediate ground in those integrative attempts 
which led to the establishment of a new political 
entity as well as in those that led to more pluralism. 
In either instance, leaders found functional steps 
congenial and useful to advocate, Such steps do 
not visibly encroach on national sovereignty; they 
do not imply automatic political unification; and 
they generally do have immediate, visible, benefi- 
cial effects. Thus, “practical” men can support 
them. On the other hand, eventual expansion of 
integration into other fields, extending even to full- 
fledged political unity, is not excluded, so “ideal- 
ists” can also rally round. Finally, functional activ- 
ities are, by definition, specialized, and interest only 
limited segments of the population; national 
leaders, therefore, do not perceive them as threat- 
ening their domestic reputation. Consequently, 
functional international organizations meet with 
very little political opposition in most nations. 

Spill-over. The major importance of functional 
integration, however, lies in the unintended con- 
sequences that such efforts have for the interna- 
tional integrative process. According to some 
observers, an “expansive logic” operates. Jean 
Monnet is represented as feeling that “the very dis- 
equilibrium produced by the integration of one sec- 
tor and the nonintegration of the surrounding ones, 
the pressures from the central institutions and 
from the new community-wide political processes, 
will result in an ascending spiral of integration” 
(Hoffmann 1963, p. 530). 

This idea of the expansive logic of functional 
integration is closely related to the “spill-over” con- 
cept evolved to explain the progress of integration 
in the face of the separate and autonomous policies 
that constitute each Stage of the whole integrative 
Process. The spill-over describes the way the 
Powers and tasks of an institution expand because 
its existing powers and tasks are inadequate to 
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meet the demands and expectations of the political 
actors involved. These expanded tasks then lead to 
further actions and new expectations and still 
further expansion. The concept helps us to analyze 
integration efforts without having to assume that 
all the participants share the same view of the 
desired end product. Spill-over is a significant con- 
cept because it draws attention to the different pat- 
terns of growth of institutional authority and of 
the decision-making process in international bodies. 

Functional integration proceeds through the pro- 
gressive delegation of the decision-making power, 
At first the decisions may be made in individual 
capitals on the basis of recommendations from an 
international nongovernmental group; then they 
are made jointly by representatives of nations in 
an international conference; and finally they are 
made by the international agency itself, thus con- 
tributing, almost casually, to international inte- 
gration. 

Another unintended consequence of the func- 
tional integrative process is the emergence of a new 
type of international actor: the functional special- 
ist. He may be an international civil servant or 4 
national specialist, but in either case preliminary 
studies show that he begins to feel a sense of com- 
munity and develops a special interest in main- 
taining the system. His increasing decision-making 
power, of course, reinforces these feelings and al- 
lows him, if he is one of the more capable members 
of the organization, to initiate creative personal 
action to further the integrative process. 


In conclusion, it should be obvious that func- 
tional international organizations are important 
agents in functional integration and should be 
studied from that point of view. There is no need 
to prejudge the case by implying that all such or- 
ganizations inevitably lead to world peace and 
greater international unity. Quite the contrary: 
many of them may lead to conflict and disunity. 
However, it is clear that either result can be as- 
sessed in terms of the integrative process; and itis, 
therefore, important to find out which organization 
contributes how much under what circumstances 
and for what reasons to international integration 
or disintegration. This kind of research should rank 
high on the agenda of needed work in international 
organization and could lead to important contribu- 


tions to international relations theory. 
P. G. Bock 


er 

[See also INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; PEACE. OTA 

relevant material may be found under INTEGRATION; 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.] 
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Iv 
ECONOMIC UNIONS 


The partial integration of the economies of a 
group of countries can take a number of character- 
istic forms. A preferential tariff system is composed 
of a group of countries charging lower tariffs on 
products imported from each other than are charged 
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on products imported from the rest of the world. 
A free trade area is composed of a set of countries 
with no tariffs on trade among themselves but with 
no common tariff against the outside world. A free 
trade area requires customs points at internal bor- 
ders since, in their absence, goods destined for any 
member would enter the area through the member 
country with the lowest rate of tariff on that good. 
A customs union has free trade between member 
countries plus a common external tariff. A customs 
union does not require customs points to regulate 
the movement within the area of goods imported 
from outside the area. A common market is a 
customs union with additional provisions to ensure 
the free movement of factors of production be- 
tween member countries, An economic union is a 
common market with some provision for common 
monetary, fiscal, and other governmental policies, 
while complete economic integration implies a 
single economic policy over all the participating 
countries. 

Historically, economic policies to foster the freer 
movement of factors and goods have usually been 
associated with political objectives. The United 
States provided one of the earliest experiments in 
economic union, and this was combined with politi- 
cal union. In this case the union became inward- 
looking, erecting a tariff barrier against the outside 
world and fostering local industrial development; 
imports as a percentage of national product de- 
clined steadily from quite a high level at the outset 
to a level of less than 3 per cent in the 1960s. The 
political unification of Germany was also associ- 
ated first with a customs union, the Zollverein, and 
later with a high-tariff policy introduced by Bis- 
marck in the 1870s which fostered domestic indus- 
tries at the expense of imported goods and coin- 
cided, as in the United States, with an era of rapid 
industrial development. In the 1930s, under the 
impact of the great depression, Britain abandoned 
her 100-year-old policy of free trade and adopted 
the imperial preference system. Under this system 
member countries of the commonwealth and em- 
pire adopted tariffs on most imports but set their 
rates substantially lower on goods originating in 
other member countries than on goods from non- 
members. 

After World War 11, economic unions of various 
kinds became popular, undoubtedly in reaction to 
the inadequacies of the old nation-state. The West 
Indies common market was originally linked to the 
Political drive to establish the West Indies Fed- 
eration. Plans are also proceeding to group Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Mexico into the Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
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ciation and to unite El Salvador, Guatemala, Hom 
duras, and Nicaragua into the Central American 
Common Market. The movement toward je 
integration that has aroused most interest is the 
one that developed in western Europe shortly after 
the war. The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg first formed a customs union, then a full 
economic union. Subsequently, these three Benelux 
countries plus France, Germany, and Italy formed 
the European Common Market. In 1960 the “outer 
seven” countries of Austria, Denmark, Great Britain, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland formed 
the European Free Trade Association. P 

The early stages of the European Common Mar- 
ket (ECM) were very successful. A schedule was 
drawn up for the phased elimination of tariff on 
manufactured goods; subsequently the timetable 
was adhered to and sometimes accelerated. In thë 
contexts of fully employed economies these tariff 
reductions have generally caused less economic dis- 
location than many had feared at the outset. Ex- 
tending the Common Market to cover the agricul 
tural sector has, however, proved to be very difficult. 
The central authorities of most countries are com- 
mitted to a much more comprehensive and complex 
set of interventions in the agricultural sector than 
in manufacturing. Arrangements for establishing @ 
single agricultural market and a common agricul- 
tural policy were not agreed on at the outset, hut 
a timetable was set up for the various stages of 
negotiations on this subject. It subsequently proved 
impossible to adhere strictly to this schedule for 
delayed agreement. 

There can be little doubt that the drive toward 
the ECM was motivated mainly by those whose 
ultimate aim was the political union of Europe and 
who saw economic union as a means to this politi- 
cal end rather than as a means to more specific 
economic goals, such as improving the efficiency 
of resource allocation, increasing the degree of 
competition, or raising the rate of growth. The 
Common Market negotiations were successful be 
cause there was a climate of opinion in favor of 
some supranational development in Europe. 
time has passed and the ravages of World War 11 
have become more remote to memory, the climate 
has swung back to a more nationalistic outlook. 
This change has been particularly marked in 
France, and it has undoubtedly made more difficult 
the skillful handling of the two largest problems 
confronting the Common Market in recent times? 
the as yet unsuccessful attempts to agree on 8 110 
for the entry of Great Britain into the market an 
the extreme difficulties encountered in finding 4 
solution to the agricultural problem. 
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Analysis of economic welfare effects 


In spite of the obvious political motivation be- 
hind the European and other common markets, 
evidenced by the lack of interest of member coun- 
tries in attempts to quantify the potential economic 
gains, economists have been interested in discover- 
ing and quantifying the sources of potential eco- 
nomic gains and losses arising out of such unions. 
And the discussion of such issues among economists 
has been given considerable practical importance 
by the fact that politicians in those countries which 
want to stay out of the European and other eco- 
nomic unions because they disapprove of the politi- 
cal objectives have been forced to ask themselves 
if their countries can afford the economic cost of 
doing so. 

A theoretical study begins with a classification 
of tariff systems. A nondiscriminating tariff sys- 
tem charges a single ad valorem rate on all com- 
modities. A discriminating tariff system discrimi- 
nates between commodities when different rates 
are charged on different commodities and dis- 
criminates between countries when different rates 
are charged on a single commodity, the rate vary- 
ing with the country of origin. All of the forms of 
partial economic integration distinguished at the 
outset of this article involve the introduction of 
geographically discriminating tariff systems. 

In the past, statesmen have often taken differing 
attitudes to preferential tariff systems and customs 
unions, condemning the former and praising the 
latter. From the economists’ point of view there is 
no fundamental distinction between the two. The 
critical factor in both cases is the introduction of a 
geographically discriminating tariff system, and 
what matters is that the rate of tariff on goods 
coming from other member countries is made 
lower than the rate on goods coming from outside 
countries; the situation when the tariff on mem- 
bers is zero is only a special case. 

Static considerations. It has become customary 
to divide the effects of unions into static and 
dynamic ones. Static effects concern resource al- 
location, the location of consumption, and the 
terms of trade. We shall consider each of these in 
turn. 

Resource allocation. The effects of a customs 
union on resource allocation have been divided by 
Viner (1950) into trade: creating and trade: divert. 
ing effects. If two or more of the member countries 
have an industry producing some commodity under 
tariff protection, then, with the abolition of tariffs 
on trade between union members, the lowest-cost 
Source of supply within the union will capture the 
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union market and will drive out the higher-cost 
sources of supply. This change represents a shift 
toward lower-cost sources of production, and it 
creates trade between union members where pre- 
viously protected industries had each satisfied its 
own national market. Such a change is called a 
trade-creating one. If, however, one of the union 
countries has a tariff-protected industry producing 
some commodity, X, while at least one other union 
country does not have such a protected industry, 
then trade diversion is likely to occur. Before the 
union, the nonproducing country would be buying 
from the cheapest possible foreign source, since its 
tariff system would not distort the real structure of 
the relative prices of one good imported from alter- 
native sources. The customs union does, however, 
distort these relative prices. If the protected indus- 
try's price without tariff is less than the price of 
the same good bought from the outside world in- 
cluding tariff, then the nonproducing union coun- 
try will switch from buying from the outside world 
to buying from its union partner. This causes a 
shift of resources from lower-cost to higher-cost 
sources of production and diverts one of the part- 
ners’ trade from nonunion sources of supply. Both 
trade-creating and trade-diverting effects can occur 
if the formation of the union leaves unchanged the 
average level of tariffs on goods from third coun- 
tries. If the formation of the union is the occasion 
of increasing tariffs against nonunion countries, 
then the trade-diverting element will be reinforced. 

Consumption patterns. Customs unions also 
affect the pattern of consumption by changing the 
structure of relative prices of goods. Even if pro- 
duction were totally unaffected by the union, there 
would tend to be a reallocation of world consump- 
tion. The union has the effect of lowering the 
relative prices of goods imported from other union 
countries vis-a-vis the prices both of domestically 
produced goods and of goods imported from the 
outside world. This will usually cause each union 
country to consume more of the goods produced 
by its partners and less of goods produced both 
domestically and by nonunion countries. The wel- 
fare effects of these consumption changes are most 
easily appreciated intuitively by considering the two 
sets of changes in relative prices separately. The 
union brings relative prices into conformity with 
the real terms of trade existing between union 
countries and, ceteris paribus, this tends to raise 
welfare, but it creates a divergence between the 
relative prices of goods imported from other union 
countries on the one hand and from the outside 
world on the other. Ceteris paribus, this tends to 
lower welfare. 
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Terms of trade. The third main effect of a union 
on welfare is through the terms of trade. Generally, 
the trade-diverting effects of the union will mean 
that union countries are reducing their demands 
for goods from nonunion countries, and this will 
usually tend to turn the terms of trade in the 
union's favor. If the tariffs levied by the union 
countries against the rest of the world were at or 
above the optimum level before the union was 
formed, this “favorable” change in the terms of 
trade will tend to lower union welfare. 

All three static effects can either raise or lower 
welfare, so there can be no general qualitative pre- 
diction about the direction of the welfare changes 
caused by customs unions. Some generalizations 
about factors pushing the balance toward gain or 
loss have been put forward. The most important 
are that unions are more likely to bring gain in 
each of the following circumstances: (1) the 
larger the area covered by the union, because the 
larger the area, the larger is the volume of trade 
creation likely to be relative to the volume of trade 
diversion; (2) the higher the level of preunion 
tariffs between union members, because the higher 
the level, the more nearly self-sufficient the mem- 
bers will have been and the larger the number of 
protected industries that may be subject to trade 
creation; (3) the further apart the unit costs in 
the different union countries of any commodity 
subject to trade creation, because the further apart 
the costs, the greater the gain per unit of trade 
created; (4) the lower the level of preunion and 
postunion tariffs against the outside world, because 
the lower the level, the smaller the number of 
commodities subject to trade diversion; (5) the 
closer together the unit costs of union and non- 
union members for any commodity subject to trade 
diversion, because the smaller will be the loss per 
unit of trade diversion; (6) the lower the outside 
world’s own general level of tariffs, because the 
lower this is, the smaller the distorting effect on 
the relative prices of union and nonunion members’ 
goods as seen in markets both within and without 
the union. 

Quantification of gains. Several notable attempts 
have been made to quantify the possible welfare 
effects of customs unions or of other tariff cuts on 
a similar scale. The most important are those of 
P. J. Verdoorn (1960), H. G. Johnson (1958), and 
J. Wemelsfelder (1960). All of these have come up 
with the answer that the potential gains from re- 
source reallocation are extremely small—probably 
a once: for- all gain on the order of the magnitude 
of 1 per cent of a country’s national income. This 
gain, which is equivalent to that brought about by 
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no more than a few months of economic growth, 
seems hardly worth making a vast effort to attain 
or taking any substantial risks to obtain. Clearly, 
the whole case of free trade versus modest tariffs 
on the order of 10 per cent or 20 per cent ad 
valorem needs to be rethought in the light of these 
figures. 

A simple calculation, using no more than one or 
two well-known facts, shows that the results of the 
detailed studies mentioned above are unlikely to 
have underestimated the order of magnitude of the 
static gains. Typical tariff levels of European coun- 
tries prior to the formation of the Common Market 
were on the order of 20 per cent, This meant that 
the maximum level of inefficiency of a protected 
domestic industry was 20 per cent. The average 
level was likely to have been closer to 10 per cent 
than to 20 per cent. The percentage of a country's 
resources that are engaged in producing goods in- 
efficiently under tariff protection is more difficult 
to estimate, but the upper limit can be taken as 
the percentage of resources in those industries 
which are unable to cover existing costs without 
tariff protection. This could hardly have exceeded 
10 per cent of total resources in the countries of 
western Europe and is likely to have been much 
less in many. Taking these rough orders of magni- 
tudes, we have 10 per cent of a country’s resources 
producing goods on average 10 per cent less ef- 
ficiently than they could have been produced 
abroad. Eliminating this inefficiency should raise 
the over-all productivity of a country’s resources by 
1 per cent, thus raising national income by the 
same figure. 

Dynamic considerations. With the publication 
of the above estimates the supporters of economic 
unions shifted their case from static arguments, 
which were the ones mainly relied on until then, 
to dynamic arguments. The main dynamic con- 
siderations are economies of scale, the effects on 
market structures, and the effects on the underlying 
growth rate, 

Economies of scale. Let us consider the indus- 
tries in a particular member country that are ef- 
ficient enough to survive the formation of the 
union. If, in the preunion situation, their domestic 
and export market was not large enough to allow 
all significant economies of scale to have been ex- 
hausted, then the enlargement of the market con- 
sequent to the formation of a union will allow 
further scale economies to be realized, and the 
reduction in real unit costs of production will 
contribute to a once-for-all rise in living standards. 
The rise may, of course, be spread over several 
years, while the economies are realized through 
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time, but it is not a source of permanent change 
in the rate of growth. 

Effect on market structures. If the unified market 
contributes to wider competition and breaks down 
monopoly positions in the formerly protected 
markets of individual member countries, then the 
formation of the union may lead to welfare gains. 
If, on the other hand, the climate of the union is 
conducive to the formation of monopolies and re- 
strictive practice agreements, welfare may be 
lowered. It is also believed by many that the chill 
winds of international competition will force more 
efficient behavior on people who were formerly 
sheltered behind high national tariff walls and 
were willing to earn only modest profits in return 
for quite unadventurous business behavior. 

Effect on long-term growth rates. The possible 
effect of a union on long-term growth rates is more 
difficult to determine. If larger firms have more 
funds to devote to research and development than 
have the smaller firms that satisfy separate national 
markets, this could be an important source of 
dynamic gain. If the union fosters a more com- 
petitive spirit which in turn leads to a more active 
search for innovations, this could also be important. 
On the other hand, it is possible that some member 
areas could suffer seriously if the union accentuates 
regional inequalities by reinforcing the advantages 
of already well advanced areas. The way in which 
this could happen is outlined in the works of 
Myrdal (1956) and Perroux (1955) that are dis- 
cussed briefly later in this article. 

Quantitative importance of dynamic gains. Em- 
pirical knowledge of the quantitative importance of 
the dynamic factors is sketchy. Various economists 
have given widely different guesses on the unex- 
ploited economies of scale existing in the various 
countries of western Europe. Bela Balassa (1961) 
has reviewed much of the evidence and has made 
a good case for the existence of unexploited econ- 
omies in the Common Market countries, thus sup- 
porting the belief that an increase in the size of 
the market consequent on the formation of the 
ECM would lead to some reduction in real costs of 
production. We have virtually no knowledge, how- 
ever, of how significant this would be in quantita- 
tive terms. As in the case of resource reallocation, 
the gains could be trivial. If, say, 20 per cent of a 
country’s productive units found their real costs 
falling by 5 per cent, the gain could be in the order 
of a once-for-all rise in national income of 1 per 
cent. For the gains to be substantial, either costs 
would have to fall dramatically, or a very large 
Proportion of the country’s total productive activ- 
ities would have to be involved. 
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Empirical evidence is very sketchy on the second 
effect of unions: that on the degree of competition. 
Persons favorable to the European Common Market 
have suggested that, while not being hostile to 
bigness per se, the market authorities are trying 
to encourage competition. Persons hostile to the 
market have argued that the actions of the au- 
thorities will in the end encourage the growth of 
more effective monopolies than were likely when 
a single central policy could not affect behavior in 
all six member countries. The fact that both views 
are still argued vigorously shows that sufficient 
evidence has not yet been accumulated to allow 
us to take a final stand on the important case study 
of the effect of the European Common Market on 
encouraging or discouraging various market forms. 

It has also been argued that, while not actually 
changing market forms, the Common Market will 
increase the degree of effective competition within 
any existing form. For example, many people in 
Great Britain have put great stress on the beneficial 
effects of continental European competition in 
forcing a more progressive attitude on management 
and labor. Others believe, however, that the adapta- 
tion of labor and management will not occur fast 
enough and that as a result of the sudden introduc- 
tion of competition from the Continent, Britain 
would be turned into a permanently depressed 
area, It is argued that these unfavorable trends 
would be accentuated by the near certainty that 
Britain would go into the Common Market with an 
overvalued exchange rate due to misplaced feelings 
of national pride. This might reduplicate the situa- 
tion of the 1920s, when Britain, following a return 
to the gold standard at an overvalued exchange 
rate, experienced a severe local depression, with 
over 10 per cent unemployment, from 1925 to 
1930. Those holding this view argue that to take 
even a small chance of a large loss in order to 
get a fairly large chance of a small gain is a gamble 
that should appeal to very few. 

There remains the third possible source of gain: 
the effect of the union on the long-term growth 
rate of the participating countries taken as a whole. 
Here we have very little evidence as yet, and about 
all that can be said is that the work of Lamfalussy 
(1961) shows that the rapid growth in “the six” 
cannot, with any reasonable degree of probability, 
be ascribed to developments in the Common Market 
to date. 

There is also concern about the effects of the 
union on differential growth rates in various de- 
veloped and backward areas of the union. The 
work of Myrdal (1956) and Perroux ( 1955) sug- 
gests that unions may accentuate regional inequal- 
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ities as already established centers of growth attract 
the most mobile and most productive factors from 
the underdeveloped areas. This theory is in contra- 
diction to the classical theory of resource allocation, 
but it can be developed as a fully consistent theory 
based on certain dynamic postulates. The choice 
between the two must thus be made on empirical 
grounds. Borts and Stein (1964) have produced 
evidence from the United States that regional in- 
equalities tend to lessen as growth proceeds. This 
evidence is in favor of the classical theory, but a 
final verdict must await further studies. In the 
meantime the outcome is critical to underdeveloped 
economies on the fringe of the Common Market 
that must decide whether or not to make a de- 
; termined effort to enter the organization. 


The general state of empirical knowledge on all 
possible effects of unions, other than the realloca- 
tion of resources according to comparative advan- 
tage, is most unsatisfactory, The knowledge existing 
at the time of writing was reviewed to this effect 
by Lipsey (1960). In spite of a great deal of dis- 
cussion and argument on qualitative issues, we 
remain profoundly ignorant on most of the im- 
portant questions which are capable of being 
quantified. This lack of knowledge was dramatically 
illustrated by a poll of British economists taken by 
the London Observer at a time of British negotia- 
tions for entry into the Common Market. The 
opinions of highly reputable economists ran the 
entire gamut from “total disaster” to “enormous 
gains” (“The Observer...” 1962). Such divergent 
views could not be held by large numbers in the 
face of any solid body of evidence. The significance 
of some of the views expressed has been discussed 
in another context by Hutchison (1964). 

The political implications of economic union 
have already been mentioned, and there can be no 
doubt that many supporters of customs unions and 
common markets see them as a first step toward 
political union. Some economists (for example, 
Meade 1953) argue that the practical problems 
of a common market will force greater harmony of 
policies on the central authorities, irrespective of 
their own desires. These economists thus see a 
high degree of economic and political integration 
as the inevitable result of economic union. This 
possibility explains the hostile attitude to eco- 
nomic union on the part of many who might be 
favorably inclined to its more limited economic 
objectives. 

There is general agreement that some economic 
and social policies will have to be harmonized; 
minimum wage laws and corporate income taxes 
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are two examples. It is accepted, however, and 
American experience seems to confirm this, that 
quite substantial differences in some tax rates and 
in some social policies can be sustained within the 
framework of a closely integrated common market, 
To what extent independent monetary and fiscal 
policies can be operated is still conjectural. Clearly 
the high degree of economic interdependence fos- 
tered by a union, together with a fixed exchange 
rate policy, reduces the freedom of one country to 
operate a full employment policy independent of 
its partners. Within a union there is no way to 
insulate the balance of payments of one country 
from the effects of an inflation of that country’s 
aggregate demand by exchange depreciation or tax 
and quota policies to reduce imports. Clearly some 
degree of autonomy must be abandoned. Just how 
much and whether it is a modest or an exorbitant 
price to pay for the advantage of union are some 
of the most important unsolved problems facing 

policy makers today. 
RICHARD G. LIPSEY 


[See also INTERNATIONAL TRADE; INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE CONTROLS.] 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The article under this heading deals with the 
nature, scope, and study of international law. 
Major areas of the field are discussed in ADJUDICA- 
TION, article on INTERNATIONAL ADJUDICATION; 
CONFLICT OF LAWS; INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
Various international legal problems are analyzed in 
DIPLOMACY; DISARMAMENT; HUMAN RIGHTS; IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFLICT RESOLUTION; INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMES; SANCTIONS, INTERNATIONAL; 
SPACE, OUTER, article on POLITICAL AND LEGAL 
aspects. Especially relevant to the development of 
the field are the biographies of Grotius; KELSEN; 
Moore, JOHN BASSETT; SUAREZ; VATTEL. Related 
material can be found under INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION; INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; PUBLIC 
LAW; and in the detailed guide under LAW. 


Two fields of jurisprudence claim the title “inter- 
national law.” Private international law, also known 
as conflict of laws, consists of the principles by 
which national courts decide which of two or more 
national systems of law should apply to a trans- 
action marked by international elements of place, 
Participation, or subject matter. Apart from treaty, 
these principles rest solely upon national authority, 
and the title “international” for this field is there- 
fore in dispute, though the transnational features 
of the claims involved provide some justification 
for it. What is more commonly and undisputedly 
understood by international law is public inter- 
national law, and it is with this alone that the 
present article is concerned. 


Scope and development 


The traditional definition of public international 
law presents it, in the much quoted words of Brierly 
(11928) 1963, p. 1), as “the body of rules and 
principles of action which are binding upon civi- 
lized states in their relations with one another.” 
There are, unhappily, ambiguities in this hallowed 
description that rob it of the accuracy expected of 
definition, It begs essential questions. In what 
Sense, for example, is what we call international 
law binding upon states? What is the meaning and 
televance of “civilized”? 

We move nearer to the facts when we describe 
international law as the complex of rules, princi- 
Ples, standards, and procedures more or less ob- 
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served by governments in their business with one 
another. Governments habitually assert that they 
are scrupulously observing internationally approved 
norms of official conduct in such business. They 
even acknowledge a legal obligation so to act. But 
they also reserve the right to determine for them- 
selves what the rules are. Their submission to 
impartial adjudication is either by special agree- 
ment or, if made in advance, subject to such excep- 
tions as “political disputes” and “domestic jurisdic- 
tion.” General also is the tacit reservation of 
self-preservation as defined by the interested state 
party, whereas in national systems this plea is 
subject to judicial scrutiny and limited by the 
rights of others, We have not yet reached in the 
international sphere that basic rule of modern legal 
systems which requires universal submission to 
impartial determination of what the law is in any 
given situation. 

Such reservations narrow the scope and limit 
the efficacy of international law. When all these 
qualifications have been made, however, it remains 
true that the norms grouped under that title do play 
a part in shaping the policies and determining the 
conduct of governments and do serve importantly 
in the resolution of international conflict. They are 
invoked in the assertion of title to territory and in 
support of the authority of states therein, while on 
the other hand they define responsibilities for in- 
juries to alien persons and enterprises within the 
national jurisdiction. These norms stipulate the 
freedom of the high seas and set limits to the mari- 
time jurisdiction of states. They define rights and 
duties in the air and are being extended to outer 
space. They regulate diplomatic and consular inter- 
change and the conclusion and effect of treaties. 
Historically, they have limited the scope and mod- 
erated the savagery of war, though the conditions 
of a nuclear age call for drastic revision of what 
used to be the most highly elaborated portion of 
international law. 

In our time, more than ever, it is useful for even 
the most powerful state to make out a broadly re- 
spected legal case for any important international 
action it may wish to take. The “parliamentary 
diplomacy” that has become so familiar in the 
multifarious activities of the United Nations and 
in incessant ad hoc conferences requires constant 
justification of national policies, and the support 
of a strong majority reduces the material and other 
costs of performance. The appeal to law is ac- 
cordingly a commonplace of international political 
debate. As for international arbitral and judicial 
proceedings, these depend for their present limited 
success, as well as for their promise of increasing 
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efficacy as a substitute for war, upon exhaustive 
argumentation and reasoned decision couched in 
international legal terms. The resulting “case law” 
clarifies and enriches the fund of principles avail- 
able for the rational disposal of disputes among 
nations. 

References to law binding upon governments 
abound in the ancient, medieval, and modern lit- 
erature of East and West alike. Until a relatively 
recent time these references were essentially ex- 
hortations, more or less elaborate and more or less 
direct, to personal sovereigns, urging them to obey 
laws imposed by God or nature or the consensus 
of mankind upon all human beings regardless of 
rank and position. Their special object was to per- 
suade the sovereign that, vast as his authority 
might be, he was still subject to jus divinum, jus 
naturae, and jus gentium (a mixture never clearly 
analyzed) both in his treatment of those under his 
own rule and in his dealings with other sovereigns 
and their peoples. Sovereignty, though the highest 
human authority, was represented as a divine trust, 
to be administered under a supreme law. 

In the Western world these invocations of divine 
and natural law and law of nations took on increas- 
ing precision and system with the Renaissance. 
The emergence of independent and powerful na- 
tion-states, with their violent rivalries in Europe 
and their arrogant claims to newly discovered lands 
and seas, sharpened the need for legal demarcation 
of rights and duties. More or less coherent essays 
and treatises, with dominant emphasis on the just 
occasions and lawful conduct of war, were written 
by such jurists and theologians as Pierino Belli 
(1563), Balthazar Ayala (1582), Francisco de 
Vitoria (1557), Francisco Suárez (1612-1621), 
and Hugo Grotius (1625). Gradually, in spite of 
Samuel von Pufendorf’s dogma (1688, book 2, 
chapter 3, § 23) that natural law is alone binding 
on the state, the authority of customary practice 
embodying general consensus became dominant in 
the mixture. In England, Richard Zouche (1650) 
made this his chief source, In Neuchatel, Emer 
de Vattel did his confused best to keep a foot upon 
the natural-law foundation; but it was his treat- 
ment of such practical matters as maritime rights 
and duties, the privileges of rulers and their diplo- 
matic agents, contraband, and the general relations 
of belligerents and neutrals (1758) that won for 
his work the unrivaled respect that it enjoyed for 
most of a century. His German contemporary Jo- 
hann Jakob Moser established (1777-1780) the 
pure strain of positivism that set the tone for the 
literature of the subject in the nineteenth century. 

Positivism, the doctrine that law is necessarily 


man-made and that the consent of states, expressed 
in the form of customary practice or treaty, is the 
sole basis of international law, has since that time 
continued to be the prevalent theory underlying the 
actual conduct of states. It has been reinforced of 
late by the energetic adherence of the Soviet Union 
and by the explosive emergence of new states in- 
sisting upon independence and the right to question 
norms established before they became recognized 
members of the “family of nations.” 

Both in the classrooms and in learned treatises, 
positivism has recently come under heavy attack. 
Natural law, which has never ceased to have its 
champions, is recruiting new believers, while the 
sociological analysis of law-making processes in all 
their complexity de-emphasizes the role of consent 
in the international order, as it has de-emphasized 
the role of command in the national sphere (Hart 
1961, chapters 5 and 10). The jurist who ap- 
proaches his subject from a general study of social 
processes is likely to regard law as a crystallization 
of a culture, a communal way of life, deriving its 
authority from all the factors that hold a commu- 
nity together. 


Main schools of thought 


The range of contemporary thought upon inter- 
national law may be indicated by a brief notice of 
two contrasting doctrines and some intervening 
positions. x 

We begin with the doctrine that asserts the pri- 
macy of international law. National law is a sub- 
ordinate, delegated order, the validity of its content 
being determined by the international order. State 
sovereignty is merely the competence assigned by 
international law to the state. Like the law of the 
state, the law of the international community is 4 
coercive order, and its rules do not depend toe 
their validity upon the consent of the state to which 
they are being applied. They are derived from 2 
basic norm, which has been variously stated as 
pacta sunt servanda, agreements are to be kept 
(Anzilotti 1923, chapter 2), “States ought to be- 
have as they have customarily behaved” (Kelsen 
1945, p. 369), and “The will of the international 
community must be obeyed” (Lauterpacht 1933, 
P. 421), Since the legal orders of the states belong- 
ing to the international community are derivatives 
of the international order, their authority has its 
ultimate source in this basic norm. 

The works produced under the banner of inter- 
national primacy have had the merit of bringing 
into sharp relief the contradictions inherent in 
traditional theories of international law, and the 
best of them present an admirably coherent image 


of a supranational order at a stage of development 
at which it could do for a world community what 
national legal orders do for the best-governed states 
of our time. Yet, though the doctrine does little 
more than draw out the logical implications of 
daily official utterances on the legal aspects of 
international relations, the image projected is re- 
mote from present realities and prospects. One 
index of this remoteness is the summary rejection 
of the doctrine by Soviet jurists, for whom state 
sovereignty is the greatest of the commandments 
and who insist that national and international law 
are necessarily separate orders, each with specific 
character, the former being an order of subordina- 
tion, the latter an order of coordination among 
equal subjects (V. I. Lisovskii 1961, pp. 7-8). 

At the other end of the scale we find a school 
that conceives of law as a process that determines 
how the collective power of a community is in fact 
applied. Its so-called rules are neither commands 
nor derivatives of any a priori-universal principle 
or postulate and do not dictate specific decisions. 
They are principles developed in the life of a com- 
munity, reflecting its prevalent demands, identifi- 
cations, and expectations. Their function is to di- 
rect the attention of decision makers to factors 
that should be taken into account (McDougal & 
Feliciano 1961, pp. 62-63, 96, and passim). The 
duty of the administrator, legislator, or judge in the 
national or international order is, then, to examine 
claims in all their relevant aspects and to make 
the decision that will go furthest to promote the 
values of the community which he serves. 

This doctrine is criticized on the ground that it 
unduly reduces the compulsory character of law 
and endows it with a degree of flexibility that is 
incompatible with its stabilizing function. It ap- 
pears to favor a government of men, not of law. 
The familiar dichotomy is of course false, except 
insofar as it contrasts the extremes of fixed pre- 
Scription and personal caprice. Adherents of the 
policy-sciences” school rightly observe that no ver- 
bal formula can dispense with or escape interpreta- 
tion varying with time, circumstance, and person- 
ality; and they maintain that their approach goes 
furthest toward decision in full cognizance of com- 
munity interests and consequences. Perhaps a more 
Substantial objection is that, as a model for deci- 
Sion makers, what they offer amounts to a counsel 
of perfection, In its insistence upon recondite anal- 
ysis of contending claims, the doctrine would seem 
to demand qualities and qualifications that no 
Present mode of selection calls for in the respon- 
sible actor, 


Between the two schools of thought just sketched 
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stand others, differing among themselves in detail, 
but united in rejecting, on the one hand, the Olym- 
pian view that attributes primacy to the interna- 
tional order and, on the other hand, a suspected 
trend toward identification of law and behavior. 
Explicit or implicit here is the dualism, unques- 
tioned until recent times, that separates national 
and international orders into distinct systems de- 
riving their authority from different sources. The 
more recent writers in this category start from a 
re-examination of the relative roles of law and power 
in the relations of states, make allowance for the 
transforming effect of environmental change, ad- 
mit that the legal rule may be a passing balance 
of shifting interests, but at the same time empha- 
size its temporarily imperative intent and stabiliz- 
ing function. The reality of international society 
or community, which is taken for granted in most 
theory, is here questioned, and the characterization 
of the international order as a legal system is ac- 
cordingly held dubious (de Visscher 1953). “Law 
in the making” would be a more accurate, yet suf- 
ficiently optimistic, description of norms operating 
in a milieu where subjectively determined national 
interests still enjoy marked priority over collective 
values. Insofar as sociological refinement of the 
tools used by decision makers and their advisers 
would lead to a more enlightened calculus of in- 
terests, the need is admitted. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to look to a revolution in morals, rather 
than in legal theory, as the necessary condition of 
an effective world order. 

The Soviet approach. The practical value of 
theory, in the field of international law as else- 
where, may be measured in terms of the light 
thrown upon paths of potential development. From 
this point of view, current Soviet theory, taken at 
its face value, appears full of promise for the legal 
integration of a world community. It asserts the 
development, under Soviet leadership, of a new law 
of nations implementing the central principle of 
“peaceful coexistence,” which is presented as a 
Soviet invention. This principle, as elaborated in the 
program of the Communist party of the U.S.S.R., 
has five premises or components, namely (1) re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of settling 
differences between states and the substitution of 
pacific means; (2) equality, understanding, and 
trust among states, with full consideration of one 
another's interests; (3) nonintervention in internal 
affairs and recognition of each people’s right to 
decide for itself all questions concerning it; 
(4) strict respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of all countries; (5) the development of 
economic and cultural cooperation on the basis of 
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full equality and mutual advantage (Akademiia 
Nauk 1951, pp. 11-15; Tunkin 1963, pp. 26-37). 

If we add to these, as the same program does, 
the corollary principle of general and complete dis- 
armament “under strict international control” as 
the efficient way of securing peaceful coexistence, 
we have before us on paper the outline of a world 
order that might well satisfy the most devout 
idealist. 

The program is not, however, generally accepted 
at its face value. In its insistence upon state sov- 
ereignty, implemented in practice as this has been 
by Soviet opposition to every proposal suggestive 
of world government, it manifests an insuperable 
inner contradiction. Since, moreover, it is accom- 
panied by the firm declaration of continued class 
struggle on an international scale, it is regarded 
in influential Western quarters not as a manifesto 
of peace but as a covenant of conflict by all means 
short, at best, of war. Armed violence is indeed by 
no means excluded, since international continu- 
ance of the class struggle is assured by the avowed 
policy of encouraging “wars of liberation,” and this 
holds out the disturbing prospect of unlimited in- 

citement to rebellion. Yet, despite such skepticism, 
the slogan of “peaceful coexistence” has had suf- 
ficient appeal to add another item to the crowded 
agenda of the United Nations. The General As- 
sembly's sixth (legal) committee has been given 
the ambitious task of working out an agreed state- 
ment of the “International Law of Peaceful Rela- 
tions.” Unless the aim is merely a declaration of 
vague general principles, this would seem to call 
for a total codification of the law of peace, an enter- 


prise already assigned to the International Law 
Commission, 


A common law of mankind? 


Recent developments in the theory and practice 
of international relations have led some observers 
to the conclusion that international law has entered 
a stage of transition—from a system governing 
States as units engaged in increasingly complex 
interchange to the common law of a world com- 
munity (Jenks 1958). The theory dominant in the 
nineteenth century that made states the sole per- 
Sons or subjects of international law came under 
attack by eminent publicists after 1918. Their as- 
sertion of rights and duties lodged directly in the 
individual by the international order was substanti- 
ated by the joint Allied tribunals, which in 1946 
found enemy officials personally responsible for 
crimes against humanity. The trend continued in 
the more recent multilateral declarations and con- 
Ventions designed to secure the international pro- 
tection of human rights, even between governments 


and their own nationals. The simultaneous multi- 
plication of international agencies devoted to the 
promotion of individual welfare throughout the 
world pointed in the same direction. The economic 
sphere witnessed a concurrent growth of common 
national patterns in the regulation of world-wide 
private business and a broad movement toward the 
unification of private law to facilitate the inter- 
change of personnel, goods, and services, More and 
more, law was becoming transnational (Jessup 
1948; 1956). Theory and practice alike seemed 
to be breaking through the hard crust of the state 
with a practical assertion of the belief that the 
purpose of social, economic, and political institu- 
tions is, after all, not the grandeur of groups but a 
better life for individual human beings. 

Multifarious as these unifying activities have 
become, however, it is important not to exaggerate 
their total effect or to underestimate the resistance 
that still guards the sanctuary of state sovereignty 
in East and West alike. Given the existing conflict 
of ideologies and political objectives, any rapid ad- 
vance to a common law of mankind interpreted by 
supranational courts and commissions and en- 
forced by supranational agencies is a remote pros- 
pect. Not even the fear of imminent nuclear ex- 
tinction has sufficed to launch the revolution in 
the ideas and aims of leaders and of peoples that 
must precede the organization of a universal legal 
order backed by a monopoly of force. 

The development of international law must then 
in all probability proceed along conventional lines, 
the resulting norms depending as hitherto upon the 
good will of governments and their perception of 
advantage, rather than upon any powerful supra- 
national enforcement agency. 8 

The progressive development and codification 
called for by article 13 of the United Nations 
Charter is necessarily a slow and arduous enter- 
prise. Yet there are some encouraging proofs of 
Progress, particularly in the law of the sea, diplo- 
matic and consular intercourse, and outer space. 
Putting the premium they do on sovereignty, Soviet 
jurists emphasize the state’s consent as the neces- 
sary basis of rules binding upon it. Because con- 
sent is more clearly expressed by participation in 
treaties than in the obscure and debatable growth 
of rules by usage, they regard treaties as the one 
efficient method of developing international law 
and have begun not merely to express but to prove 
some interest in codification by multilateral con- 
vention. Their position here has, in spite of the 
Suspicious posture of representatives of the U.S.S-R- 
in the early work of the United Nations Interna 
tional Law Commission, found favor among the 
newly independent nations, to whom codification 


offers the opportunity of active participation in the 
law-making process. 

There remains the vital guestion of submission 
to international adjudication. No single step could 
carry us further toward the rule of law on a world 
scale than the general establishment of compulsory 
jurisdiction. This must await a marked reduction 
in that distrust of the West that underlies the 
Soviet argument that no impartial adjudication is 
possible between the sharply opposed systems of 
communism and capitalism. It must also await the 
withdrawal by certain Western powers of their 
unlimited reservation of domestic jurisdiction. 


Percy E. CORBETT 
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INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The term “international legislation” is used by 
writers on international law principally to refer to 
treaties and conventions which have a large num- 
ber of parties and which purport to lay down rules 
of law of general application (Hudson 1931-1950, 
vol. 1, pp. xiii-xix; McNair 1961, pp. 729-739). 
The term has also been employed by certain author- 
ities to include treaties which, although adhered to 
by few states, have established regimes or inter- 
national settlements that are considered to be “ob- 
jectively valid,” even vis-à-vis states that are not 
parties to the treaty (“Law of Treaties” 1960, pp. 
87-95; McNair 1961, pp. 259, 749-750). Both 
categories of treaties are also characterized as 
“law-making treaties,” an expression which is often 
used synonymously with international legislation 
(McNair 1961, pp. 749-752). 

Apart from multilateral treaties, “international 
legislation” may be appropriately applied to enact- 
ments of international organizations which formu- 
late rules of conduct that are legally binding on 
states under the authority granted by the constitu- 
ent instruments of the organizations, On occasion, 
the term “international legislation” has also been 
extended to include declarations of legal principles 
which have been adopted by a large number of 
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states in an international organ, such as the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations or a govern- 
ing body of a specialized agency (Friedmann 1964, 
pp. 139 ff.). 

“International legislation” and its near equiva- 

lent, “law-making treaty,” are not generally re- 
garded as precise legal terms but rather as con- 
venient designations for instruments which contain 
legal norms applicable to a large number of states. 
Some international lawyers object to the use of both 
expressions on the ground that they suggest a mis- 
leading analogy to domestic legislation and create 
the illusion of a “statute-substitute” in international 
law (Jennings 1964, p. 388; Fitzmaurice 1958, p. 
158). This objection, insofar as it relates to multi- 
lateral treaties, rests primarily on the Position that 
treaties, whether or not they prescribe general rules, 
create obligations only for the parties to the treaty 
based on their express consent and consequently 
that it is misleading to treat such treaties, even if 
they are adhered to by most states, as analogous 
to domestic legislation. With respect to nontreaty 
declarations such as those adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the objection to 
the term “legislation” derives from the premise that 
the General Assembly has not been granted au- 
thority or competence to adopt rules binding on 
States (save for internal organizational regulations 
such as procedural and financial rules). 

These objections to the use of the expression 
“international legislation” are essentially semantic; 
they are largely due to the misleading connotation 
of the word “legislation” when it is used to describe 
international instruments which differ in important 
Tespects from the normal statutory legislation of 
national states, The semantic difficulty can be met 
in some degree by defining “international legisla- 
tion” so as to make quite clear its special meaning 
in the international context. However, beyond the 
semantic question there are more substantial prob- 
lems regarding the law-making effects of treaties 
and declarations that cannot be settled simply by 
definition. 

In analyzing these problems of international law- 
making, international lawyers customarily begin 
wth the most widely accepted formulation of the 
“sources” of international law, that found in article 
38, paragraph 1 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice to which all members of the United 
Nations and several nonmember states have ad- 
hered. That paragraph declares that: 


The Court, whose function is to decide in accord- 
ance with international law such disputes as are sub- 
mitted to it, shall apply: 

(a) international conventions, whether general or 


particular, establishing rules expressly recognized by 
the contesting States; 

(b) international custom, as evidence of a general 
practice accepted as law; 

(c) the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations; 

(d) subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial 
decisions and the teachings of the most highly quali- 
fied publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law 


It will be noted that this article makes no dis- 
tinction between “law-making” and other treaties; 
all international conventions, whether general or 
particular, establishing rules expressly recognized 
by the contesting states, are to be applied by the 
court in deciding cases between them, In that 
sense, all treaties which lay down rules of conduct 
(whatever their subject matter or number of par- 
ties) are “legislative” for the parties, However, there 
is an evident difference between treaties to which 
only two or a few states have adhered and which 
concern questions of exclusive interest to them and 
those to which a large number of states have ad- 
hered (or are expected to do so) and which con- 
cern matters of general interest to states as a whole. 

In this latter group are found the numerous 
multilateral conventions concluded under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations and its related agencies, 
such as those dealing with the law of the sea, with 
diplomatic and consular immunities, with telecom- 
munications, narcotics control, labor standards, 
civil aviation, suppression of slave traffic, and 
genocide, The fact that these treaties have or are 
intended to have a wide application and are de- 
signed to serve the common interests of the whole 
community of states provides the basis for desig- 
nating them as “legislation” and “law-making.” In 
contrast, the treaties with limited participation and 
interest are sometimes referred to as treaty-contracts 
(Starke 1947, pp. 42-43), The distinction between 
the two categories is not a rigid one, and there are 
a number of treaties which do not easily fit into 
one or another of the two categories (for example, 
the various agreements governing trade in and 
prices of certain primary commodities). 

Nonetheless, the utility of the distinction is gen- 
erally recognized, even if it may be debated whether 
“legislation” is an appropriate term to apply. The 
International Law Commission of the United Na- 
tions, an organ composed of eminent jurists repres 
sentative of various legal systems, suggested in 
1962 use of the category “the general multilateral 
treaty,” which the commission has defined as 2 
multilateral treaty to which all or a very large num- 
ber of states may become parties and which “con- 


cerns norms of general international law or deals 
with matters of general interest to States as a 
whole” (International Law Commission 1962). 

The following discussion will deal, therefore, 
with those agreements of greater importance in the 
creation of norms of international law—general 
multilateral treaties and enactments of interna- 
tional organizations. 


General multilateral treaties 


Participation and universality. Governments 
and jurists generally agree that “international legis- 
lation” should be universal in application and there- 
fore open in principle to adherence by all national 
states (International Law Commission 1962). Not- 
withstanding the agreement on this objective, its 
implementation has given rise to considerable con- 
troversy of a political character as to the principle 
and procedure for determining what entities are 
eligible to become parties. The controversies stem 
principally from the fact that there are sharp di- 
vergencies of view among governments on whether 
certain territorial communities should be regarded 
as “states”; these differences in their most acute 
form arise from the East-West conflict and concern 
especially such areas as East Germany, North 
Korea, and mainland China (Schwelb 1964, pp. 
653-660). In most cases the issue has revolved 
around proposals that treaties be open to “all 
States” as against a provision that would define the 
eligible states as those which are members of the 
United Nations or one of its specialized agencies 
or which are invited by the General Assembly 
(Schwelb 1964, p, 654). The recent practice of the 
United Nations and of conferences held under its 
auspices has left it to the General Assembly or a 
similar political body to decide whether an entity 
wishing to become a party is a “state” for treaty 
Purposes. Those opposed to this practice contend 
that it results in discrimination against territorial 
entities which meet the traditional legal criteria of 
Statehood but which are excluded for political rea- 
sons by a number of governments. 

It has been suggested by some international 
lawyers that in the case of a general multilateral 
treaty every state may become a party to the treaty 
unless otherwise provided by the treaty itself or by 
the established rules of an international organiza- 
tion (International Law Commission 1962). Thus, 
Where a general multilateral treaty is silent con- 
cerning the states to which it is open, it would be 
Presumed that every state may become a party. 
However, this rule would not settle the question of 
Who determines whether a doubtful entity (that is, 
one which many governments do not consider to 
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be a state) is or is not to be considered a state 
within the meaning of this rule. The secretary- 
general of the United Nations, who as a rule is the 
depositary of the general multilateral treaties con- 
cluded under the auspices of the United Nations 
or one of its related agencies, has expressed the 
view that as depositary he could not decide a con- 
troversy as to whether a particular entity (which 
is not a member of the United Nations or one of its 
specialized agencies) should be regarded as a state 
and he would have to refer this question to the 
General Assembly (United Nations General As- 
sembly 1963, Record of 1258th meeting). Another 
procedure for dealing with this controversial prob- 
lem was adopted in the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 
1963, which provided that three governments—the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—were depositaries. This enabled govern- 
ments of territories (such as East Germany ), recog- 
nized as states by one of the depositaries but not 
by the others, to accede to the treaty (Schwelb 
1964, pp. 654-658). 

Effects on nonparties. While the important fea- 
tures of widespread adherence and general interest 
in the subject matter of general multilateral treaties 
are often considered as sufficient to designate them 
as legislation, some authorities place emphasis on 
a third aspect—namely that some of these multi- 
lateral treaties have legal effects for all states 
whether or not they are parties to them. Obviously, 
if such treaties can be said to express rules binding 
on all states, they may then be characterized as 
“legislative” in a more direct sense than if they 
applied only to states which had bound themselves 
contractually. However, the conclusion that some 
treaties have “objective” legal effects for nonparties 
is not on its face compatible with the generally 
accepted principle that a treaty can only create law 
as between the parties to it (Roxburgh 1917, pp. 
19 ff.). International lawyers have therefore con- 
sidered it necessary to look outside the treaty itself 
to find a doctrinal basis for the application of treaty 
provisions to nonparties. 

A generally accepted view is that treaty pro- 
visions can be considered a law for nonparties if 
the rules in question have become part of interna- 
tional customary law (International Law Commis- 
sion 1964, pp. 182-183). Although this conclusion 
appears to be little more than a tautology—since 
it only asserts that customary law is law—it has 
considerable significance, in theory and practice, 
for the development of international law, reflecting 
as it does international experience rich in examples 
of treaties that have been treated as sources of gen- 
eral international law. Such treaties fall into three 
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separate (though often overlapping) categories: 
first, the treaties which purport to restate and thus 
codify eristing rules of customary law; second, the 
treaties which lay down new rules of general appli- 
cation of interest to states as a whole; third, the 
treaties which establish certain specific territorial 
or institutional arrangements. Each of these cate- 
gories involves somewhat different considerations 
relevant to their consequences for all states, but 
especially for those states which are not parties. 
Codifications of customary law. In the case of 
multilateral conventions which purport to codify 
existing customary law, the rules will often have a 
high degree of persuasive authority even before the 
treaty has received the required number of rati- 
fications for its entry into force. Such authority 
arises from the fact that the rules in a treaty of 
this kind will usually have been formulated by a 
body of experts (such as the International Law 
Commission) on the basis of state practice and 
precedent and then adopted at an international 
conference by at least a two-thirds majority of the 
states of the world, Even if states fail to commit 
themselves formally to the treaty, the rules repre- 
sent so authoritative an expression of existing law 
that they will probably be invoked and applied by 
nonparties as well as by parties in the course of 
events (“Law of Treaties” 1962, p. 83; Lachs 
1957, pp. 317-319), Examples of recent codifying 
treaties which are widely accepted as authoritative 
formulations of general international law are the 
1958 Geneva Conventions on the Régime of the 
High Seas and on the Continental Shelf, the Vienna 
Convention of 1961 on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities, and the Vienna Convention of 1963 
on Consular Intercourse and Immunities, 
Prescriptions of new norms. The situation is 
somewhat different when a multilateral treaty 
prescribes new general norms; for even if a large 
number of states have concluded the treaty, the rules 
in question cannot be regarded as expressing existing 
law, and therefore only states that have become 
parties will be bound by them, There is, however, a 
possibility that with the passage of time states that 
are not parties will follow the treaty rules in prac- 
tice and will in due course come to accept them 
as declaratory of existing law (“Law of Treaties” 
1960, pp. 72-107). The most commonly cited ex- 
ample of this phenomenon is the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 on Land Warfare in regard to which 
the Nuremberg International Military Tribunal in 
1945 stated that the rules laid down in the con- 
vention constituted “an advance over the then 
[1907] existing international law” but that by 1939 
the rules laid down “were regarded as being declara- 


tory of the laws and customs of war” (International 
Military Tribunal 1946). In a case of this kind, 
most international lawyers are careful to avoid 
stating that it is the treaty itself that creates law 
for states which are not parties to it and to empha- 
size that one must look to actual practice of other 
states to determine whether the rules of the treaty 
have come to be accepted by states generally as 
law (International Law Commission 1964, p, 183). 
In doing so, they seek to maintain the traditional 
distinction between treaty and custom as sources 
of international law while recognizing that states 
may by their conduct manifest acceptance of treaty 
tules as general law without formal adherence to 
the treaty, Although this process of “grafting an 
international custom on to the provisions of a 
treaty” (“Law of Treaties” 1964, pp. 61-62) in- 
volves more uncertainty as to the position of states 
than it expresses adherence to the treaty, it pro- 
vides a means for governments to accept new law 
on the basis of concrete situations without formal 
commitments, which in abstracto may appear un- 
duly restrictive. This consideration may be espe- 
cially important when parliamentary ratification is 
required or when domestic political attitudes are 
involved; the process of tacit acceptance through 
conduct in such cases might prove a more feasible 
political means of adhering to the new rules than 
would ratification or accession. 

Territorial and institutional arrangements. A 
third group of treaties which may have the effect 
of imposing rules on nonparties are those that 
establish territorial or institutional arrangements. 
In the view of some authorities (but not all), such 
treaties are considered to have created “objective 
regimes” valid erga omnes (Lachs 1957, pp. 313- 
315; McNair 1961, chapter 14). The treaties with- 
in this category include those which provide free- 
dom of navigation of certain international rivers 
or waterways, treaties for the neutralization or de- 
militarization of particular territories, and interna. 
tional agreements for mandates or trusteeship of 
particular territories. Some examples, among many, 
are the Berlin Act of 1885 (relating to navigation 
on the Congo and Niger rivers), the Suez Canal 
Convention of 1888, the Vienna Agreements of 
1815 regarding the neutralization of Switzerland, 
the 1959 Treaty on Antarctica, the Montreux Con- 
vention of 1936, and the mandate agreement for 
South-West Africa. Treaties of cession or boundary 
are also sometimes included in this category (for 
example, the Vienna settlement of 1815 relating to 
the free zones at the frontiers of Switzerland). 

a somewhat different character because they do 
not concern a particular territory are the treaties 


establishing a general international organization; 
the principal example is the charter of the United 
Nations which has been held to have created “an 
entity possessing objective international person- 
ality” and not merely personality recognized by the 
members (International Court of Justice, p. 185 
in the 1949 volume). 

While international lawyers generally recognize 
that treaties of this kind may result in the creation 
of rights and obligations for third states (i. e., not 
parties to the treaty), a number reject the principle 
of “objective regimes,” maintaining that the cases 
in which nonparties are regarded as having obli- 
gations and rights in respect to certain territorial 
or institutional regimes must result either from 
the development of a customary rule grafted on the 
treaty or from the assent of the nonparty to the 
regime established by the treaty (International Law 
Commission 1964, vol. 2, pp. 18 1185). Some who 
object to the doctrine of objective regimes contend 
that it arose mainly in connection with the Concert 
of Europe in the nineteenth century and implies 
the imposition of a regime by more powerful states 
on weaker countries without their consent. 

In terms of practical application the difference 
between the two doctrinal views may be of little 
consequence in many cases, because in regard to a 
regime which has been maintained for a substantial 
period of time custom as well as treaty can usually 
be advanced as the basis for its validity erga omnes. 
In some cases, however, it may be difficult to 
justify the objective status of the regime on the 
basis of custom or consent of nonparties. For ex- 
ample, there have been situations in which a non- 
party has invoked a treaty establishing a regime 
of free navigation before it would have been rea- 
sonable to speak of any custom (Roxburgh 1917, 
Pp. 49-50), and there have been several cases 
Where international tribunals have indicated that 
they regarded the treaty rather than custom as the 
Source of the international regime (S.S, “Wimble- 
don,” 1923, P. C. I. J., Series A, No. 1, p. 22; League 
of Nations . . 1920, p. 18). Moreover, treaties 
involving neutralization (such as the 1955 Austrian 
treaty) are widely regarded as establishing a status 
Erga omnes which all states are expected to respect 
ia 1957, pp. 315-316); a similar position is 

n by many in regard to a treaty of demilitariza- 
tion such as the 1959 Antarctica Treaty. 

In point of fact the legal situations created by 
treaties ol this kind tend to receive widespread rec- 
°gnition soon after they have entered into force, 
5o it would seem somewhat artificial to describe 
their effect on nonparties as the result of custom. 

or can one reasonably say in these cases that non- 
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parties have assented to the regime in question. A 
more realistic view is that these regimes of neutral- 
ization and demilitarization receive general recog- 
nition from the time of the treaty largely because 
a large number of states, including those which are 
not parties to the treaty, acknowledge the compe- 
tence of the treaty states to establish the regime in 
question and consider they have an obligation to 
refrain from violating its status (“Law of 
Treaties” 1964). In regard to international water- 
ways, the rights and obligations of third parties 
may be based on the fact that the territorial state 
has dedicated the canal to international use and 
that third parties have relied on such dedication 
(Baxter 1964, pp. 182-184). Nevertheless, it re- 
mains difficult for many governments and jurists 
to accept the doctrinal principle of objective re- 
gimes because of its apparent “legislative” character 
and its connotation that states may be bound with- 
out their clear consent. They find it more accept- 
able to base the acceptance of such regimes (in 
cases where custom cannot be implied) on the con- 
sent of the third states to the regime (constituting, 
in effect, a supplementary agreement), a theory 
which gives effect to the right of a state to regard 
itself as free of obligations imposed by a treaty 
which it has not clearly accepted (International 
Law Commission 1964, vol. 2, pp. 181-184). 

The charter of the United Nations requires spe- 
cial mention in this connection. Based on the neces- 
sity of maintaining peace on a global basis and not 
merely among its members, the charter includes 
among its major principles a paragraph stating that 
“The Organization shall ensure that states which 
are not Members of the United Nations act in ac- 
cordance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security” (United Nations Charter 1945, 
art. 2, par. 6). Jurists have expressed divergent 
views as to whether this provision validly creates 
legal obligations for nonmembers, and various theo- 
ries have been suggested as the basis for the ex- 
tension of certain charter obligations to the non- 
parties (see for example Kelsen 1950, pp. 90, 
109-110; Ross 1950, p. 40; Jessup 1948, p. 168; 
Guggenheim 1953-1954, vol. 1, p. 92; Falk 1965, 
pp. 75-76, 100-101). Notwithstanding these theo- 
retical differences, the organs of the United Nations 
have accepted the validity of article 2, paragraph 
6, and have accordingly considered themselves com- 
petent to adopt measures involving nonmembers so 
far as such action was considered necessary for 
international peace, and at least to that extent it 
can be said that the obligations of the charter may 
be regarded as applicable to nonmembers. 
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Reservations. A significant limitation on the 
law-making effect of multilateral treaties for the 
parties themselves arises from the practice of states 
to make reservations to such treaties. Such reserva- 
tions normally take the form of declarations made 
at the time of signature—ratification or accession; 
a state, while accepting a treaty in general, ex- 
cludes from its acceptance certain provisions by 
which it does not wish to be bound (Wilcox 1935, 
p. 55). 

The practice of making reservations to multi- 
lateral treaties has increased considerably along 
with the great increase in the number, variety, and 
scope of such treaties (Bishop 1961, pp. 253-256). 
Some jurists have deplored the growing use of res- 
ervations on the ground that they tend to impair the 
integrity of negotiated multilateral agreements and 
weaken the contribution of treaties to general inter- 
national law (“Law of Treaties” 1962, p. 83). 
On the other hand, the right to make reservations 
has been regarded by many scholars and govern- 
ments as a positive factor in promoting the par- 
ticipation in treaties by an increased number of 
states even though such participation may involve 
less than complete conformity to the treaty (Bishop 
1961, pp. 336-338; Schachter 1960). 

While these conflicting policy considerations are 
clear in general terms, the concrete juridical, pro- 
cedural, and political problems raised by reserva- 
tions have been highly complex and have given rise 
to an extensive scholarly literature and a series of 
varying pronouncements by governments and inter- 
national bodies. 

The principal issue has centered upon the per- 
missibility and effect of a reservation where the 
treaty in question is silent as to its receivability and 
the procedure for determining its effect. (Many 
multilateral treaties have clauses which permit 
reservations to certain articles; some treaties also 
stipulate procedures under which a reservation sub- 
mitted by a state may be accepted.) One school of 
thought considered that a reservation implies the 
refusal of the “offer” constituting the treaty and 
the making of a fresh offer; consequently, the res- 

ervation can only be effective if it is accepted by 
all the parties to the treaty (Oppenheim [1905] 
1955, pp. 913-914). This position, often described 
as the traditional view, resulted in a “unanimity 
tule” under which an objection to a reservation by 
even a single party meant that the reserving state 
could not become a party to the treaty unless it 
withdrew its reservation (McNair 1961, pp. 158- 
161). 

However, several states have never followed 
this doctrine, and in 1951 the International Court 


of Justice in an advisory opinion relating to th 
Convention on Genocide concluded that the y 
nimity principle was not a rule of law even 
the principle might be applicable in some cire 
stances (International Court of Justice, pp. 154 
in the 1951 volume). In the view of the majority” 
of the court, the absence of a treaty clause per 
mitting a reservation does not preclude a state from 
making a reservation, at least with respect to a 
general humanitarian treaty such as that on 
cide. A state making a reservation that has been 
objected to by one or more parties to the convention 
but not by others can nonetheless be regarded 
a party to the convention “if the reservation is ce 
patible with the object and purpose of the Co 
tion” (p. 29). The court went on to say that in 
circumstances the reserving state would not b 
party vis-a-vis a state which objected to the 
vation. The position taken by the majority of 
court in regard to the Convention on Genocide 
formed to the practice followed for many years 
Latin American treaty relations (Inter-Ameél 
Council of Jurists . . 1959, pp. 29-30). 
quently, discussions in the General Assembly | 
the United Nations revealed widespread appro 
of this practice among governments from vario 
parts of the world. 

The attitude of most states did not go as 
to countenance an unlimited unilateral right 
make any kind of reservation whatsoever; it 
generally maintained—in keeping with the o 
of the International Court—that a rese 
would have to be consistent with the essential 
ject and purpose of the treaty. However, for 
multilateral treaties the determination of the accept- 
ability of the reservation was to be left to each state 
concerned, and the acceptance of 2 reservation by 
a party to the treaty would mean that the res 
state becomes a party to the treaty in relati 
the accepting state. On the other hand, a state 
which considers the reservation to be incompatible 
with the object and purpose of the treaty may 
object to it and in doing so would prevent the treal 
from coming into force between it and the ri 
ing state, irrespective of what other states may 

These principles were adopted by the Interna 
tional Law Commission in its reports on the law 
of treaties in 1962 and 1966, and it seems $ 
to predict that they will be followed in state pra 
tice relating to many general multilateral treaties: 
The commission, however, did specify certain 
ceptions. One such exception holds that in case of 
treaty which is a constituent instrument of an int 
national organization the effect of a reservati 
which objection has been made is to be determined 


by decision of the competent organ of the organiza- 
tion unless the treaty itself provides otherwise 
(International Law Commission 1962). Another 
exception relates to a treaty concluded between a 
limited group of states; in that case the acceptance 
of all the parties is required if it appears from the 
purpose of the treaty that the application of the 
treaty in its entirety between all the parties is an 
essential condition of the consent of each one to 
be bound by the treaty (International Law Com- 
mission 1966, art. 17 of Draft Articles on the Law 
of Treaties ). 

Termination and denunciation. Many general 
multilateral treaties contain provisions for termina- 
tion—for example, by fixing their duration, stating 
a condition which is to bring about termination, or 
providing for a right to denounce or withdraw from 
the treaty (“Law of Treaties” 1957, p. 45). The 
texts of several law-making treaties provide for 
termination when the number of parties falls be- 
low a specified minimum. 

It is not unusual, however, for general multi- 
lateral treaties to lack any provision regarding 
termination or denunciation (recent examples are 
the charter of the United Nations, the four Geneva 
conventions on the law of the sea and the two 
Vienna conventions on diplomatic relations and on 
consular relations). In these cases, it is often a 
matter of controversy whether the treaty is termina- 
ble only by common agreement of the parties or 
whether individual parties have an implied right 
to denounce or withdraw in certain circumstances. 
Most authorities take the position that, in general, 
an individual party may denounce or withdraw 
from a treaty only if the treaty provides for such 
denunciation or withdrawal or if it is otherwise es- 
tablished that the parties intended to admit the 
Possibility of denunciation or withdrawal (Interna- 
tional Law Commission 1966). Thus a right of 
denunciation or withdrawal may be inferred under 
certain conditions from the treaty as a whole or 
from the character of the treaty. It has been sug- 
gested that in the case of treaties of alliance and 
commercial treaties there is usually a probability 
that the parties do not intend commitments binding 
for all time (“Law of Treaties” 1957, pp. 38-39; 
McNair 1961, pp. 501-505). On the other hand, 
with regard to a law-making treaty there may be a 
Presumption that the parties intended to exclude a 
unilateral right of termination or withdrawal with- 
Cut agreement of the other parties when the treaty 
silent on this point. Thus the character of the 
treaty would be relevant in deciding whether it 
5 to imply a unilateral right of denunciation 

T Withdrawal, and there is no reason to exclude 
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other elements which may throw light on the inten- 
tion of the parties, such as the travaux prépara- 
totres of the treaty and the subsequent conduct of 
the parties (International Law Commission 1962). 

When a party has violated the treaty in a serious 
or “material” respect, it is generally agreed that the 
other parties may terminate or suspend the per- 
formance of their obligations (“Law of Treaties” 
1935, pp. 1081-1083). Some authorities have ques- 
tioned whether the right of suspension should be 
admissible in the case of law-making treaties; on 
the other hand it appears inequitable to many that 
a state which has breached its treaty obligations 
should be allowed to enforce it against the injured 
party. Consequently, most authorities would grant 
to a state affected by the breach the right to sus- 
pend the treaty in whole or in part as between it- 
self and the state guilty of the violation. If the 
breach by one state radically changes the position 
of all the parties with respect to further perform- 
ance of their obligations, the others would be en- 
titled to terminate or suspend the treaty (Interna- 
tional Law Commission 1962; 1966). 

Many authorities hold that the right to terminate 
a treaty or to withdraw from it may also be exer- 
cised under the principle of rebus sic stantibus, 
according to which a treaty may cease to be bind- 
ing where a fundamental change of circumstances 
has occurred with regard to a fact or situation that 
existed at the time the treaty was entered into 
(Oppenheim [1905] 1955, pp. 938-944; McNair 
1961, pp. 681-691; “Law of Treaties” 1935, pp. 
1096-1126). While there are doubts as to how far 
this principle can be regarded as an accepted rule 
of international law and as to its effect on the 
security of treaties, it is widely felt that the princi- 
ple is necessary to give a party to a treaty relief 
from outmoded and burdensome provisions (Inter- 
national Law Commission 1963). Moreover, there 
is considerable evidence that the principle is widely 
accepted in international law (Rousseau 1953, pp. 
59-61; “Law of Treaties” 1957, pp. 56-60). 

In formulating the doctrine of changed circum- 
stances, international lawyers often lay stress on 
the requirement that changes of circumstances can 
be invoked as a ground for terminating the treaty 
only if their effect is to alter a fact or situation that 
constitutes an essential basis of the consent of the 
parties. It is commonly said that the change must 
be a fundamental one, the effect of which is to 
transform in an important respect the scope of the 
obligations undertaken in the treaty. Whether or 
not these broadly stated limitations would be effec- 
tive in preventing arbitrary reliance on rebus sic 
stantibus depends largely on whether procedures 
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are available and are used for determinations by 
the other parties to the treaty (or by arbitral or 
judicial tribunals) as to the validity of the at- 
tempted termination and the measures that might 
be taken if the termination is found to be invalid. 


Enactments of international organizations 


are binding on states or other entities subject to the 
authority of the organization. Such enactments 
comprise two broad categories: (1) rules and regu- 
lations dealing with the structure, procedure, and 
functions of the organization, and (2) rules which 
impose obligations on or confer rights to states. 
The first category, often referred to as “internal 
law,” typically includes rules of procedure, financial 


reference of organs, and regulations applicable to 
administration of premises. Authority to issue such 
rules is often stipulated in the constitutional instru- 
ment of the organization; in the absence of such 
express authorization, the competence to issue such 
internal rules is regarded as an inherent power or 
as implied by the constitutional authority (Jessup 
1956, pp. 185-319; Cahier 1963). 

The second category which comprises enact- 
ments binding on states derives from authority 
granted in the constituent instrument of the organ- 
ization or in a separate treaty conferring such legis- 
lative authority on the international body. In sev- 
eral organizations, unanimous approval of the 
members is required for the rules to be binding, as 
for example in the Central Commission for the 
Navigation of the Rhine and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 
Some international organizations are authorized to 
enact regulations by majority decisions, but the 
dissenting states are not bound if they reject the 
regulation or make reservations; this is referred to 
as a contracting outꝰ procedure. Examples include 
the “annexes” adopted by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the International Sanitary 
Regulations adopted by the World Health Assembly, 
and rules on meteorology adopted by the World 
Meteorological Congress, The organs of the three 
European communities—common market, coal and 
steel, and atomic energy—are empowered to adopt, 
in some cases by majority decision, rules uncon- 
ditionally binding on all member states whether 
or not they dissent (Pescatore 1958, pp. 51 ff.). In 
some circumstances these international enactments 
are given effect in the municipal legal systems and 
are directly binding on individuals (Stein 1965). 


Finally, mention should be made of certaig 
larations of legal principles which have 
adopted by the General Assembly of the U 
Nations; examples are the Declaration of Ley 
Principles Governing the Activities of States in d 
Use and Exploration of Outer Space (United Na 
tions, Yearbook for 1963, p. 101), the Declari 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonia} ` 
tries and Peoples (United Nations, Yearbook: 
1960, pp. 49-50), and the Declaration of Pr 
ples on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural Wealth 
and Resources (United Nations, Yearbook # 
1962, pp. 503-504). These declarations are to 
distinguished from those declarations (such as the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights) whi 
are expressed as standards for achievement @ 
are clearly no more than recommendations, 

Whether the declarations that purport to 
principles of law (lex lata) should be 
obligatory per se (in the technical sense a “soure 
of law”) or as evidence of legal rules or as reg 
mendations has given rise to varying views 
scholars and governments. A widely held 
that since the General Assembly lacks p 
under the charter to adopt binding rules of 
duct for states (except, as indicated above, i 
gard to internal procedures and administrati 
the declarations—whatever their wording—m 

_law be treated as recommendatory (Johnson 
1956). On the other hand, a number of auth i 
have maintained that the declarations adopted b 
almost all the states of the world containing a 
principles accepted by them will generally be re 
garded as authoritative or at least as highly pem 
Suasive evidence that the principles in question wil 
be applied as “law” (Friedmann 1964, pp. 139-141; 
Schachter 1964, pp. 95-98). a 

In some cases, as for example the declaratio 
relating to activities in outer space and to scher 
eignty over natural resources, the principles | 
forth can be viewed as formulations of g 
international law; in other instances, as for ex- 
ample the declaration on independence of colon 
territories, they may be considered as em 
an authentic interpretation of the charter 
by its parties (Schachter 1963, pp. 186-188). Some 
writers place emphasis on the condition that t 
declarations should reflect general or even unan 
mous support in order to be treated as authorital™ 
law (Lachs 1961). Yet even a unanimous declar: 
tion of legal principles may prove to be hi 
only in the breach and to be no more than a “d 
letter” rule. Realistically, therefore, the test 
whether a given declaration has legislative 
can only be found in the future behavior of g0 
ments as shown by their practice and claims. 


n may be possible, however to characterize a 
declaration at the time of its adoption as an au- 
thoritative statement of law on the basis of various 
fectors—in particular if it has received general 
support of governments (including all major group- 
ings) and if the principles conform to prior au- 
theritative precedents or are adopted in circum» 
stances which indicate that governments are likely 
to observe them as obligatory rules. There is, in 
short, no single conceptual touchstone for deter- 
mining the future legal effect of a declaration 
adopted by the General Assembly but, in view of 
the likelihood that some such declarations will be 
regarded as highly persuasive evidence of the legal 
tules they embody, it is not inappropriate to include 
them within the broad spectrum of international 
legislation. 

Oscar SCHACHTER 


{See also Avjupication, article on INTERNATIONAL 
ADJUDICATION; INTERNATIONAL LAW. Other relevant 
material may be found under INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION; Law, LEGISLATION.) 
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I 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


From the earliest times trade has involved dis- 
ctepancies in values exchanged, settled in credit or 
money, and these discrepancies constitute the origin 
of the concept of “balance of payments.” The 
generic meaning of the term today is the excess 
of receipts over payments of any economic entity, 
although the concept was initially applied to, and 
Teceived its greatest elaboration in, the theory of 
international trade. The term itself entered the 
English economic literature during the mercantilist 
Period, eventually replacing “overplus,” “remayne,” 
overvalue,” “balance of accounts,” “balance of re- 
mittance,” and “grand balance of payments” (Viner 
1937, pp. 1, 13, 14). 

In its original usage a “balance of payments” 
meant an “excess of payments over receipts” and 
Under the gold standard this excess meant a gold 
Outflow. But the term soon acquired the neutral 
meaning of the “state of the balance of interna- 
tional accounts, whether negative or positive. Thus, 
one speaks of a “balance of payments problem” 


whether gold is flowing in or out, and the term 
“balance of payments theory” is used to cover the 
entire subject, not just that aspect of it pertaining 
to an excess of payments. 

The mercantilists used the adjectives “favorable” 
and “unfavorable” to identify, respectively, inflows 
and outflows of gold, but these terms were rejected 
during the classical reaction to mercantilism on the 
grounds that goods, not gold, constituted true 
wealth and that there was nothing intrinsically 
favorable about an export of goods in exchange for 
gold. Alternative terms like “active” and “passive” 
and “positive” and “negative” came into tempo- 
rary favor, but they proved equally unsatisfactory; 
there is nothing “passive” about a gold outflow, for 
example. The terms in favor today are “surplus” 
and “deficit,” and their identification with account- 
ing practice renders them free of any important 
ambiguity. 

The balance sheet of international accounts, or 
“accounting balance of payments,” is a statement 
recording transactions between residents (or citi- 
zens) of a given country and the rest of the world. 
Transactions are either debit items, which arise 
from purchases, or credit items, which arise from 
sales. Sales of goods, of claims, and of gold and 
foreign exchange are credit items, and purchases 
of goods, of claims, and of gold and foreign ex- 
change are debit items. 

All transactions (sales or purchases) have a dual 
character—a sale of something implies a purchase 
of something else. When a good is sold for money 
the ownership of the good and the ownership of 
money change hands in opposite directions, the 
ratio between the two payments being the money 
price of the good. It follows that the value of the 
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goods payment equals the value of the money pay- 
ment, so that the sum of debit items arising from 
purchases is equal to the sum of credit items arising 
from sales. 

The identity between debits and credits is pre- 
served even when transactions include gifts, rep- 
arations payments, and other unrequited transfers. 
In the balance of payments accounts an unrequited 
transfer to foreign residents is recorded as a debit, 
and the means by which the transfer is financed 
(a sale of goods, of claims, or of gold or foreign 
exchange itself) is recorded as a credit. Thus, the 
accounting balance of payments is a tautology, and 
therefore it has no economic (market) significance. 
Its significance lies rather in its role as the basis 
on which accounts are organized and as the starting 
point from which balance of payments analysis 
proceeds. 

The accounting balance of payments records 
both regular transactions and transactions made to 
settle any gap between regular purchases and sales 
(U.S. Congress 1965). The problem in constructing 
a useful operational definition of the balance of 
payments is thus the problem of separating “reg- 
ular” transactions from “settling” transactions, a 
distinction best suited to the purpose of balance of 
payments analysis. 

The balance of payments, if operationally defined 
in this way, can be regarded as an “error signal” 
announcing the need for a change in economic 
policy, a signal of actual or potential threat to the 
existing exchange system. Since exchange rates are 
typically “pegged” to some international asset at a 
fixed price (usually with a small margin between 
buying and selling rates), the authorities must 
maintain stocks of the international asset, and the 
balance of payments ought to reflect present or 
future threats to the size of those stocks. It is this 
feature of the present exchange-rate system that 
suggests a definition of the balance of payments as 
the change in international reserves, thus convert- 
ing the burden of finding an operational definition 
of the balance of payments into the problem of 
determining which assets are to be counted as 
international reserves. 

Of the assets to be counted among reserves the 
most important—in the sense that it is the most 
immediately useful—is the one to which the cur- 
rency is pegged. To a country whose currency is 
pegged to gold the most important reserve is gold; 
to a country whose currency is pegged to the U.S. 
dollar the most important reserve is the U.S. dollar; 
and so on for countries whose currencies are pegged 
to the pound sterling, the French franc, or some 
minor international currency. 


Most countries also hold (what they regard as) 
reserves in assets that are close substitutes for the 
asset to which they peg their currencies. The United 
States (as of 1966) pegs the dollar to gold and 
holds the bulk of its reserves in gold; the United 
Kingdom, however, pegs the pound sterling to the 
dollar yet holds the bulk of its reserves in gold 
Other countries hold gold, dollars, and sterling in 
varying proportions that reflect not their immediate 
exchange stabilization needs but the asset prefer- 
ences of the monetary authorities in charge of the 
reserves (Kenen 1963). Since gold, dollars, and 
sterling are all acceptable reserve assets, substitut- 
able for one another at a fixed price (within small 
margins), a central bank can diversify its portfolio 
of assets beyond that immediately needed for work- 
ing balances. 

There is a third category of assets, the changes 
in which are (and should be) incorporated into the 
balance of payments. In 1946, when operations of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) began, 
each member country deposited with the IMF a 
subscription, of which 25 per cent was paid in gold 
and 75 per cent in its own currency; on the basis 
of this subscription that country can “draw” (that 
is, borrow) other convertible currencies, depositing 
in exchange additional quantities of its own curt- 
rency. In other words, when a country draws from 
the IMF it sells its own currency to the IMF and 
acquires in exchange a foreign (convertible) cur. 
rency that it “needs,” and when a country repays 4 
drawing on the IMF it “repurchases” its own cur 
tency, paying for it with a convertible foreign 
currency. Drawings from the IMF constitute a credit 
item in the balance of payments, and repurchases 
constitute a debit item, since drawings represent à 
receipt of foreign exchange and repurchases a pay- 
ment. To these transactions a country must add 
the transactions of other member countries in its 
currency when they draw or repurchase, and the 
net sum of all such transactions in the time during 
which the balance of payments is measured is 


called the change in the Net Fund Position (the 


Net Fund Position is the difference between the 
subscription or quota and IMF holdings of the do- 
mestic currency). Since changes in the Net Fund 
Position affect a country’s liquidity in the sense that 
they alter the country’s capacity to defend its ec 
change system, those changes should be counted in 
an operational definition of the country’s balance 
payments, along with changes in gold and in hold- 
ings of convertible currencies. 

Before analyzing the implications of this defini- 
tion in a global context, it is necessary to clear up 
a source of some confusion among nonspecialists 


d flow over a specified period of time. 
nce of payments of a country over, say, 4 
integral of the flow during the year and 
stock. 


reserves, R, fluctuate between time t = t, 
t=, according to the equation R = R(t). 
balance of payments equation, B(t) = 
R(t), reflects the slope of the function 
ely, R(t) refiects the integral of B(t) 
history. If the time from t. to t, is, say, a 
B, the balance of payments over the 


B= ji B(t) dt, 


R. = Ri, +f. BCE) dt. 


‘concepts apply to every entry in the bal- 
nents accounts. Thus, if C(t) repre- 
balance of payments (surplus) on 


tat ume t, then D,,, the accumulated 
or position of a country at time t, , is 
Di, = Du, +f CCH) dt, 


represents the initial debtor position at 


l consistency of definitions. Analyt- 
on requires that balance of payments 
ns be internationally consistent. To develop 
in a global context, then, we divide a 
accounting balance of payments into reg- 
settling transactions. Thus, if B; denotes 
of regular transactions of country i and 
balance of settling transactions, we have a 
of payments identity, true for each of n 
in the world: 


B,+Bi=0. 
represents the net exports of the settling 
ance of payments deficit), B; < 0 implies 


international reserves. Specifically, B. 55 
20, where N, is the level of reserves in 
and 
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For all countries, 


@ 8-82 7 

(where R represents world reserves), and unless 
both sides of the identity equal zero it appears that 
the global balance of regular transactions, L? B. 
can be other than zero! 

The apparent paradox is, of course, easily dis- 
missed. The balance of the payments of the world 
as a whole is identically zero; this identity has be- 
come known as Cournot s law because of the exten- 
sive use Cournot made of the proposition. Cournot s 
law, however, does not imply that the balance of 
payments of the world excluding the transactions 
of the monetary authorities (B. is necessarily zero. 
The inequality dR/dt > 0 simply means that the 
monetary authorities are acquiring, collectively, 
reserve assets from the private sector, whereas 
dR/dt <0 means they are losing reserve assets to 
the private sector. 

Assume, for example, that central banks peg 
their currencies to gold and hold no other reserve 
assets, as is the case under (one version of) the 
gold standard, and start with the accounting identity 
(1) above. The settling transactions, B;, are cen- 
tral bank net trade in gold (net purchases if posi- 
tive, net sales if negative) with private markets. 
If we now separate the net balance of trade in 
gold from B,, the balance of regular transactions, 
we have the relation 


(4) B. = B. +B, 
and equation (1) becomes 
(5) B; + Bt + Bi = 0, 


where Bf denotes net exports of gold from the pri- 
vate sector and B; includes everything else in B. 
Then, since B; = — dR,/dt, we can rewrite (5) as 


(6) . By= Se. 
For all countries, 
7 Lt Le- OA 


where the summations extend over all countries. 
But B; represents the net exports of (nongold) 
commodities in the world as a whole and must be 
zero, and so of course 


dR, 
(8) Thi ad 


The net private exports of gold in the world as a 
whole equals the sum of the gold purchases of the 
monetary authorities (Host Madsen 1962). 
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When gold production exceeds the disappearance 
of gold for use as hoards, in industry, and in the 
arts, world monetary reserves increase, and when 
gold production falls short of total private uses, 
world monetary reserves decrease. In other words, 
there is an excess of surpluses over deficits, or an 
excess of deficits over surpluses, in the world as a 
whole, depending on whether gold production ex- 
ceeds, or falls short of, new private purchases of 
gold. 

A similar analysis can be developed for the key 
currency system. Assume that countries hold re- 
serves not only in gold but also in the national 
currency of a particular country—for example, the 
United States—designated country 1, and proceed 
as before by dividing the balance of payments 
accounts of the typical country into regular and 
settling transactions (B + B{ = 0). 

A distinction must now be made between the 
reserve center (country 1) and the rest of the world. 
For the other countries, 2, -++ , n, the settling trans- 
actions are composed of sales of both gold and 
dollars, whereas the settling transactions of the 
reserve center will be gold sales alone or gold sales 
plus an increase in the dollar assets held by foreign 
countries, depending on whether a net or gross 
concept of reserves for the reserve center is used. 

Denote the gold assets of country i by G; and its 
dollar assets by Cu. Then the balance of payments 
of the n countries can be defined as follows, using 
a net concept of reserves for the reserve center. 


e di, 
Bide aoe 

Sidan AGE 

(9) Ba kanipa 
dG, dCi 

B, Sa + a’ 


where L,, the liabilities of the reserve center to the 
rest of the world, is identically equal to CIC, 
since the “dollar liabilities” of the United States 
(country 1) are the same as the dollar assets of 
the rest of the world. 

Under this (net) concept of the first country’s 
balance of payments, the excess of surpluses over 
deficits in the world as a whole is the same as 
under the gold standard, since 


ae AE dn 
eve Dood e 
(10) F 2 


l 
dt 


But had we used a gross concept of the reserves of 
the key currency center, the balance of payments 
of country 1 would instead have simply been writ- 
ten B, = dG,/dt with dL,/dt incorporated (with a 
positive sign) in B, as a capital movement. In that 
case the excess of surpluses over deficits in the 
world as a whole would have been 


r 
dt => d dt 


izi 


(11) 


iat 


that is, the increase in world monetary gold hold- 
ings plus the increase in monetary liabilities of the 
reserve center. 

What consideration should lead us to prefer the 
use of a net to a gross concept of reserves, or vice 
versa? This is a controversial question. If one coun- 
try were the sole creator of international monetary 
reserves (assuming monetary gold is constant), 
and if its currency were universally acceptable for 
the payment of international debts, it would be 
fulfilling the role, for all practical purposes, of an 
“international bank,” and to regard its balance of 
payments as zero would be consistent with the con- 
cept of the balance of payments as an error signal. 

At the present time there is no international 
legal tender and therefore no legal justification for 
treating one country’s deficit as being any differ. 
ent from any other country’s deficit, even though 
in practice the U.S. dollar and the British pound 
closely approximate true international reserve 
media, In a formal sense, then, it may be better to 
adopt the net concept of reserves of the key cur- 
rency country and thus treat an increase in key 
currency liabilities to foreign monetary authorities 
as a deficit of the key country, Adopting that 
convention means modifying the concept of the 
balance of payments as an error signal and thus 
qualifying the extent to which a deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments requires a change in policy or 
is a threat to the existing exchange system. The 
net definition preserves symmetry, but at the cost 
of the usefulness of the balance of payments as 
an error signal. Instead of regarding a zero balance 
as a target of policy, the reserve center must UY 
to generate a deficit acceptable both to itself and 
to the rest of the world, so as to permit an appro 
priate growth of foreign holdings of its currency 
and reserves. 

Let us now complete the system by allowing for 
an arbitrary number of reserve currencies (as 
under a multiple-currency system) and also IM 
transactions. Let C. be the holdings of the cur 
rency of country i by the monetary authorities in 
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country j; Li, the outstanding short-term liabilities 
of country i to monetary authorities in the rest of 
the world; G;, the monetary gold holdings of coun- 
try i; and F., the Net Fund Position of country i 
defined as country i's quota less IMF holdings of 
country is currency. 

Then the balance of payments equation can 
be comprehensively represented by the following 
equations: 


(12) 
Taci , dF, at, dnp ce 
Bae +a Tab ie 
dG, , dF, e „„ 
Beca ae eee, 
2 dG, , dF, dCi ) AA 
B=- + ae + de A d 


The excess of surpluses over deficits still equals 
the increase in monetary gold reserves in this sys- 


tem, since 
dL WW dCi 
r 2 de 
and 
H dF; 
“ae ae 


The latter identity follows from the definition of a 
change in the Net Fund Position of a country, every 
increase in IMF holdings of one currency implying 
a decrease in its holdings of another currency. 
h Approaches to analysis. The balance of payments 
is related to other aspects of the economic system 
because it describes the transactions of all the res- 
idents of the country with the rest of the world. 
These connections have given rise to three ap- 
proaches to balance of payments analysis that can 
be compared most simply by assuming at first that 
there are no capital movements (this means that 
the balance of trade and the balance of payments 
are the same), 

The “elasticity approach” works directly (Robin- 
Son 1937) on the balance of payments equation, 


(13) B=X-M, 


where X is the value of exports and M is the value 
of imports. By differentiating (13) with respect to 
an exogenous parameter (say, the exchange rate), 
2 criterion can be established which shows the ef- 
fects of a change in the parameter on the balance 
of trade, assuming that export and import prices 
adjust to equate the demand and supply of exports 
and imports. In the literature the usual method of 


analysis has been to assume that exports depend 
on the price of exports and imports on the price 
of imports (an inadequate vestige of partial equilib- 
rium analysis) and then to translate these relations 
into elasticities. 

A second method, the “absorption approach,” 
makes use of the fact that, from national income 
accounting, 


a4) 


where Y is income and E is domestic expenditure 
(Meade 1951), or “absorption” (Alexander 1952). 
This equation directs attention to the fact that the 
balance of trade can be improved by a policy 
change, such as a devaluation, only if income is 
increased by more than expenditure. 

A third approach, which may be called the “mon- 
etary approach,” stresses the fact that the balance 
of payments implies a change in the foreign re- 
serves of the monetary authorities (the central 
bank) and that the central bank’s total assets, 
which can be divided into “foreign assets” (re- 
serves) and other assets (for example, government 
bonds), must equal its monetary liabilities. Thus, 
the increase in reserves (R), which equals (in the 
case of no capital movements) the balance of trade, 
must be equal to the difference between central 
bank credit creation and new central bank money. 
When the banking system is taken as a whole, 
and interbank transactions are canceled, this 
means that 


(15) B=H-C, 


where H is hoarding (additional domestic money 
holdings) by the public and C is credit creation by 
the banking system as a whole. This approach, 
which is valid even when there are capital move- 
ments, directs attention to the fact that the balance 
of payments cannot be improved unless credit crea- 
tion is less than hoarding (Johnson 1958). 

It is not meaningful to question the validity of 
the three approaches. The terms can be defined so 
that they are all correct and assert identical propo- 
sitions, even if capital movements are included. 
Suppose, for example, that all variables are defined 
as ex post, realized entities. Then from national 
income accounting we have Y = E + B; from bank- 
ing accounts we have H =C +R; and from the 
balance of payments accounts we have R = B T, 
where T represents net capital exports. It follows, 
then, that R=B-—T=Y—-E-T=H-C. 

The identity of the three approaches, when they 
are properly interpreted, does not mean that each 
approach is not in itself useful. The fact that an 


B=Y-E, 
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improvement in the balance of payments must im- 
ply an increase in Y — E — T, an increase in R, and 
an increase in H — C provides additional checks 
on the logic of balance of payment policies. 

Anatomy of disequilibrium. Recognition of the 
alternative categories that lead to the three ap- 
proaches to the balance of payments serves as a 
useful introduction to policies of adjustment of the 
balance of payments and to the extent to which 
adjustment is discretionary or automatic. As we 
have seen, the three approaches are the same if 
the categories are defined ex post—that is, as 
realized variables. However, differences in the ap- 
proaches become apparent when we conceive of 
the categories as ex ante—that is, as representative 
of intentions. 

Let us define three concepts where the variables 
are now conceived of in the ex ante sense: 


L=Y-E-T, 


which we may identify with the excess flow demand 
for money in the economy; 


Fa T= B, 


which we may identify with the excess flow demand 
for foreign exchange; and 


X=E+B-Y, 


which is the excess demand for domestic goods, 
and let us assume that ex post and ex ante balance 
of payments are identical. These three identities, 
which are interdependent since the arguments on 
the right sum to zero, can be used for anatomizing 
disequilibrium situations and thus for providing a 
guide to economic policy. 

To do so we must introduce explicit functional 
relations expressing how X, F, and L are “deter- 
mined.” We may, for example, express these cate- 
gories as functions of, say, the price level of do- 
mestic goods (P), the exchange rate (7), and the 
money supply (M). Then we would have three 
equations in three unknowns: 


X(P,7,M) =0 
(16) F(P, r, M) =0 
L(P, x, M) =0. 


But these equations would not be sufficient to give 
us a determinate system, since the equations are 
not independent; that is, if excess flow demand for 
money is zero and excess flow demand for foreign 
exchange is zero, then excess demand for domestic 
goods must be zero. We have one degree of freedom 
and can thus fix arbitrarily any one of M, 7, or 
P. If we fix M we have a flexible-exchange, flexible- 


price system with a constant money supply; if we 
fix P we have a flexible-exchange system with do- 
mestic price level stabilization and a constant 
money supply; and if we fix m we have a fixed- 
exchange system with a variable money supply. 

As an example we may suppose that the ex- 
change rate, 7, is fixed. Then graphs of the equa- 
tions, drawn under plausible assumptions, inter- 
sect at a common point (see Figure 1). 


M 


Figure 1 


Each of the numbered sectors in Figure 1 cor- 
responds to a particular set of equilibrium condi- 
tions. Thus, in sector 1, X > 0, F > 0, and L<0; 
in sector 2, X > 0, F < 0, and L < 0; and so on for 
each of the sectors. 

From this information and from knowledge of 
the position of disequilibrium, it is usually possible 
to determine the directions in which the variables 
(M and P in this case) must move in order to Te 
store equilibrium. In other words, by investigating 
the nature—the anatomy—of the disequilibrium 
we can find the location of the equilibrium point. 

This analytical approach has many applications. 
In the context of the preceding discussion we 3510 
hold another variable say, M constant ani 
measure on the axes fluctuations in P and m. Or 5 
may analyze quite different foreign trade WA 
using interest rates, real income, or money incom 
as variables. But the principles of analysis 1 
the same, and the subject is ideally suited to 5 
namic analysis, since any disequilibrium a 
implies monetary, price level, exchange 1 
income adjustments tending to restore equilib 

The exchange market. Balance of payme of 
adjustment should be explained in the on 
present institutional arrangements. Exchange ra 
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are pegged through central bank (or treasury) in- 
tervention in the exchange market at “support 
points.” When the domestic demand for foreign 
exchange sufficiently exceeds the supply, the price 
rises until it reaches the upper support point at 
which the central bank sells reserves from its own 
stock in exchange for its own currency; similarly, 
when the supply of foreign exchange sufficiently 
exceeds demand the price falls until it reaches the 
lower support point at which the central bank in- 
tervenes by purchasing foreign exchange to prevent 
further appreciation of the domestic currency. (In- 
tervention may also take place between the sup- 
port points. ) 

The mechanism is illustrated in Figure 2, in 
which the demand and supply of dollars in ex- 
change for German marks is plotted. To simplify, 
dollars are taken to represent all foreign exchange, 
and the market is taken to encompass all transac- 
tions, including those in connected forward mar- 
kets (Machlup 1939-1940). 

The DD curve plots the demand curve for dollars 
on the part of German residents as a function of 
the price of dollars, on the assumption that the 
mark prices of German goods and the dollar prices 
of foreign goods are constant. The area under the 
curve at any given price represents the sum of 
marks that German residents will pay for the quan- 
tity of dollars represented on the abscissa; in this 
sense the demand for dollars by German residents 
simultaneously represents the supply of marks of- 
fered by German residents in exchange for dollars. 

The curve SS represents the supply of dollars 
offered by the rest of the world in exchange for 


Q Q Q. 


Figure 2 


marks at given exchange rates, again on the as- 
sumption that the mark prices of German goods 
and the dollar prices of goods in the rest of the 
world are constant. The curve SS simultaneously 
represents the supply of dollars and the demand 
for marks, the latter being indicated by the area 
described at any price—guantity relationship on the 
supply schedule. 

The free market price would be Pe, determined 
by the intersection of SS and DD, at which the 
quantity Q, of dollars would be exchanged for P,Q, 
of marks, It is assumed that the initial price P, is 
within the support points, which are taken to be 
J of one per cent below and above the “par value,” 
which is DM 4.00 per dollar in accordance with 
the IMF “par value” prevailing in 1966. 

Suppose now that in the rest of the world there 
is a spontaneous increase in the demand for Ger- 
man goods. This implies an increase in the supply 
of dollars, at any given price, so that SS shifts to 
the right—to, say, S'S’. Such a shift in a free mar- 
ket would mean that the price of the dollar would 
fall below the (lower dollar and upper mark) sup- 
port point of DM 3.97 per dollar. But the free mar- 
ket adjustment would be prevented by the German 
central bank which would step into the market at 
the rate DM 3.97 per dollar (or perhaps even 
sooner) to prevent the appreciation of the mark 
beyond the set limits. 

Specifically, at the rate DM 3.97 = $1 there will 
be an excess supply of dollars equal to the horizon- 
tal distance on the graph between DD and S’S’ at 
that rate, an amount equal to Q,Q, dollars; this 
means an excess demand for marks equal to the 
shaded area on the graph. To stabilize the rate at 
DM 3.97 the German central bank will buy up O.. 
of dollars and supply to the market the area ABG. Q. 
of marks; the former (distance) represents Ger- 
many’s balance of payments surplus expressed in 
dollars and the latter (area) Germanys surplus 
measured in marks. 

The process of stabilization just considered auto- 
matically produces equilibrating forces tending to 
correct the disequilibrium. The German central bank 
is taking up the excess supply of dollars on the mar- 
ket, and (barring the creation of additional dollars 
in the rest of the world) this must eventually re- 
duce spending in the part of the world using dollars, 
thereby shifting the supply curve S’S’ to the left as 
prices in the rest of the world fall (or interest rates 
rise). Similarly, the additional supplies of marks 
created by the German central bank must eventu- 
ally shift DD to the right as German prices (the 
prices of German goods) rise (or interest rates 
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fall). After price levels or interest rates have ad- 
justed, a new eguilibrium would be established at 
the dollar support point indicated by the intersec- 
tion of D'D' and S”S”. 

This automatic adjustment process may, how- 
ever, be resisted by the monetary authorities. The 
practice of “sterilizing” the monetary effects of for- 
eign exchange (or gold) purchases and sales has 
become widespread as countries look for means of 
adjusting the balance of payments other than that 
implicit in price level (or interest rate) adjust- 
ments. Central banks may prefer to delay adjust- 
ment for a time by allowing reserves to be built up 
or depleted. 

Adjustment and the “world price level.” The pre- 
ceding analysis is applicable to a single small econ- 
omy facing the rest of the world; small countries 
have to correct balance of payments disequilibria 
by their own individual actions. But in the context 
of the world economy, balance in n — 1 countries 
implies balance in the mth country, so there is an 
extra degree of freedom. The problem of what coun- 
try, if any, is to be spared the adoption of corrective 
policies, how adjustment should be divided between 
countries, and to what use the extra degree of free- 
dom might be put can be termed the “redundancy 
problem” or the “degree of freedom problem,” but 
equally correctly it might be called the “interna- 
tional standard problem,” for its solution involves 
the establishment of an international standard and 
consideration of the question of the world price 
level. 

One use to which the extra degree of freedom 
might be put is for the main key currency country 
to stabilize its domestic price level, ignoring the 
balance of payments constraint, and to leave bal- 
ance of payments adjustment to the other coun- 
tries; the larger the key currency country the more 
closely this policy approaches a policy of world 
price stability. An alternative is to make price level 
adjustments inversely proportional to the size of 
the country. As we shall see, this would in a rough 
way correspond to the analogue of a common cur- 
rency and would under certain assumptions exactly 
correspond to the policies necessary to achieve 
world price stability. 

The problem may be seen clearly in the context 
of either a flexible-exchange rate arrangement 
(Sohmen 1961) or a pure gold standard system; 
as a by-product the stability of these systems will 
also be investigated. Consider first the case in which 
the authorities express their exchange rates in 
terms of an abstract unit of account, such as the 

“1944 gold dollar” (which is the IMF unit of ac- 
count), and adjust their exchange rates when their 


balances are in disequilibrium according to the 
equations 


(17) Dai = Bim, ,). 1 1. „ n, 
where B; is the balance of payments (surplus) of 
the ith country, m; the price of its currency ex- 
pressed in terms of the IMF unit of account, and a; 


a constant determined by policy. We know that 


(18a) DB, 0 

= 
so 

I dm ce 
(18b) Nr a 


From this, by integration over time, 


(19) Dar. = a constant. 
i= — 

The “absolute” level of exchange rates, weighted 
by the constants 1/a;, is fixed. What does this 
mean? 

The balance of payments equations are homoge- 
neous of degree zero (that is, increasing all ex- 
change rates by a factor k will leave each country’s 
balance of payments unchanged), and this seems 
to imply that absolute prices are indeterminate. 
From a static viewpoint this is correct, since the 
doubling of exchange rates that are expressed in 
abstract units of account is a mere accounting 
change that cannot affect real balances of pay- 
ments. But the dynamic system explicitly rules out 
such a doubling; if some exchange rates are rising 
others must be falling, and this fact preserves the 
level of absolute prices for the countries involved. 
If, for example, there are two countries, the dy- 
namic adjustment is restrained along the line 


(1/a,)P, + (1/a,)P2 = a constant 


by Cournot's law that the sum of all balances of 
payments is zero. 

The meaning of the restraint is that by the aP- 
propriate choice of speeds of adjustment for the 
various countries (that is, a choice of the ai) 
weights can be given to the exchange rates of the 
various countries to preserve a specified absolute 
exchange rate “level.” If, for example, world mon- 
etary authorities stabilized a weighted average of 
exchange rates, where the weights reflect the size 
of countries, the œ; would be large for small coun- 
tries and small for large countries. jd 

The adjustment mechanism under the 80 
standard, as under the preceding synthetic ex- 


jc in 
change rate system, was more or less automatic 
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the sense that central banks were expected to re- 
act to gold outflows and inflows by more restrictive 
and less restrictive monetary policies, respectively, 
which would in turn react upon price and wage 
levels, lowering them in the deficit countries and 
raising them in the surplus countries. These price 
changes, in turn, were expected to shift expendi- 
ture from surplus to deficit countries, thus reducing 
and eventually eliminating the disequilibrium. Re- 
cent studies suggest that the element of discretion 
under the gold standard was greater than has 
hitherto been supposed, but the theory is correct 
in its broad outline even if its practice has been 
somewhat oversimplified. 

To understand the formal mechanism of adjust- 
ment under the gold standard system it is helpful 
to translate a simplified model of that system into 
mathematical terms, Let B. represent the balance 
of payments surplus or gold outflow of the ith 
country expressed in terms of gold, and let P; rep- 
resent the gold price of the goods produced in 
country i. The balances of payments can then be 
written as functions of the prices of home-produced 
goods in each country in the system, so that 


dG, 
(20) “ae = Bi P., Pay P.), 


where G; is the gold stock of the ith country and 
dG;/dt its change over time. The authorities of 
each country were expected to keep that country’s 
gold stock at a given proportion of its money sup- 
ply, so that 


(21) G. =r; Mi, 


where r, is the ratio of gold reserves to the money 
stock (N.) in the ith country. This relationship can 
be adjusted to take account of gold coins in circu- 
lation or lags in the response of banks to excess 
reserves, but this is an unnecessary complication 
for our present purposes. 

There was a further relationship connecting the 
Money stock to the price level in each country ac- 
cording to the quantity theory of money, which, 
In one of its versions, can be written 


(22) M: V. = Pot, 
phere O; is total production in the ith country and 
i is the income velocity of money. To simplify 


drastically we shall assume that both O; and V; 


are constant, [See Money, article on QUANTITY 
THEORY, ] 


‘ Equations (21) and (22) complete the system, 
or by differentiating them we get 


(23) dai _, aM 
ae nde 
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(24) YA ad z 0.4. 
hence, 
Substituting from (25) into (20) then gives 
(8) „ H = BP, Pa) 
or 

app iV; 
(27) Pr . Por BB F. ). 


The presence of the national income term (P. O.) 
in equation (27) indicates that the larger is the 
size of the country the smaller will be the per- 
centage change over time in the domestic price 
level in relation to any given balance of payments 
surplus, and this leads to the theorem that given 
V; and r;, the time rate of adjustment of the price 
levels to disequilibria in the balance of payments 
will be inversely proportional to the size of the 
country (Mundell 1965, pp. 16-19). More gener- 
ally, if we use £; to represent the balance of pay- 
ments of the ith country expressed as a proportion 
of its national income we have 

1 P. V. 
TPI Bi, 
which shows that the percentage adjustment in the 
price level is directly proportional to the payments 
disequilibrium expressed as a fraction of income. 

This formula relates the adjustment of the price 
level to balance of payments disequilibria, but it 
would not be correct to identify this with the “speed 
of correction” of the balance of payments unless 
the percentage adjustment in prices and in the 
balance of payments were identical. The speed of 
correction is identified with the term K; in the 
equation 


(28) 


(29) ae KB P.. Pe), 


where K; is, for simplicity, taken to be a constant. 
What will determine the magnitude of K. 

To investigate the meaning of K assume, for the 
moment, that every other price level except that of 
the adjustment country is constant. Then 
dB; _ OB; dP: _» dP; 

E AT) E: an ma ai Ate 

where hi expresses the change in the ith country’s 
balance of payments when the price level rises. 
Substituting into (30) for dP;/dt from (26) then 


gives 
(31) 


(30) 


dBi _ Vi bu 


dt 7. 8. Bt 
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It follows then from (29) that 
(32) X 


The expression b,;/O; is a dimensionless ratio, 
since hi is an elasticity factor weighted by a quan- 
tity; specifically, bi is proportional to the “elasticity 
of the balance of payments.” Hence, the speed of 
correction can be written 

(33) 


K. * eO 

where e, is the elasticity factor and ø; is the share 
of exports in domestic output. (Note that K; is a 
pure number per unit of time identical in dimen- 
sion to income velocity V..) 

Until now we have assumed that only one coun- 
try’s price level is adjusting. If we relax this as- 
sumption the formula for the speed of correction 
must be modified. Specifically, instead of (30) we 


must write 
dBi Wi, dP; 
“ae = Dabo ae 


to allow for simultaneous price adjustments in all 
countries. Substituting for dP,/dt from equation 
(26) as before, we get 


(34) 


(35) 


and we cannot find a unique rate of correction with- 
out considering the entire system of equations. 
The world price level under the gold standard 
system is determined by the monetary gold stock. 
Summing over the equations (see (21) and (22)), 


(36) Gi=nMi=n SEP, 
we get 

el 
(37) C= An he. 


But what determines changes in the monetary gold 
stock? 

Central bank acguisition of gold is a residual de- 
mand: official reserves rise or fall according to 
whether there is an excess private supply or 
demand. Excess private demand is the difference 
between consumption-plus-hoarding and produc- 
tion-plus-dishoarding and will depend upon the 
general price and cost levels in each country. 
(Excess demand tends to rise with national price 
levels both because demand increases, via substitu- 
tion effects, and because supply decreases as costs 
rise and profits in gold mining fall.) It follows, 


then, that the system of differential equations ex. 
pressing the gold standard mechanism can be 
written as follows: 


dG _ 
5 
O: dPi > >M = 
* V. di B. (Pr. jee) t= am 


where B, is the excess flow demand for gold outside 
central banks. Since LTB. = 0, it follows that 


H 70; dP, 


9) V. dt 


=—B,(P;,---, P.), 
which indicates that changes in the world price 
level are determined by private demand and supply 
conditions for gold. 

To investigate the stability of the gold standard 
system it is convenient to make explicit the forms 
of the functional relationships 


(40) B. = B,(Py, «++, P.) 
by expanding them in a Taylor series about their 


equilibrium values and omitting all but the linear 
terms. We then have the system 


dP; - j E, 

(% = S by ZA P), i= l t 
ja 

where a, = V,/r,O, and P$ is the equilibrium price 
level in country j. The system (41) has a solution 
of the form 
(42) p. + ÈA ent, 

ja 
where the Ns are the roots of the nth-order char- 
acteristic eguation 


(43) a. bi — &. = 0. 


For stability, P, must approach P? as t approaches 
, which means that every A, must have negative 
real parts. f 

For arbitrary values of the b,,, of course, nothing 
can be asserted about stability. But under the as- 
sumption that an increase in the price level worsens 
that country’s balance of payments and improves 
the balance of payments of every other country, 
progress can be made. In that case it is known mei 
the system is stable if and only if the principa 
minors of the matrix of the system oscillate in 
sign as follows: 


ba <0 
2 bil, 9 
(44) ji ïi 
by bi; bix 
b by be | <0; H 
bri bw ben 
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For these conditions (the so-called “Hicks condi- 
tions”) to be satisfied the column or row sums must 
be negative (or at least not positive). Now let us 
write -h. Dub, for the column sums and 
b = Dis bi, for the row sums and inquire into 
the meaning of b,, and bj. 

We know that LE, = dG/dt, the increase in the 
monetary gold stock, and this provides the clue to 
the interpretation of the row and column sums. 
From the preceding section we know that the in- 
crease in the monetary gold stock is the difference 
between current private supply of and demand for 
gold and that the excess demand for gold depends 
on the prices, Assuming this relationship to be 
linear in the prices, the system can be written as 
follows: 


-A =p, (P, — Pe) +--+ + bB.) 
(45) 
1 dP; 
ABs be Pr) P. = Po), 


I 


The column sums of the coefficients on the right 
are zero, so that OI bi = —b,;. On the assump- 
tion that each b,; > O (that is, that an increase in 
the price level in the jth country causes an excess 
demand for gold) every column sum in the original 
matrix is negative, and from stability proofs in 
other branches of theory we can conclude that the 
gold standard system is stable. 


ROBERT A. MUNDELL 
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11 
EXCHANGE RATES 


The national currencies of different countries 
are bought and sold against each other on the 
foreign-exchange markets. Exchange rates are the 
prices of one currency in terms of another (e.g., 
the price of one pound sterling on a particular day 
may be $2.801). There are a variety of forms in 
which a currency may be offered on the foreign- 
exchange markets. Unless otherwise specified, the 
term “exchange rate” (to be quite exact, the spot 
rate of exchange) applies to the rate for sight de- 
posits. Bank notes and coins sell at different rates 
that reflect their higher handling costs. The forward- 
exchange market is yet another type of market for 
national currencies. On this market, claims to 
future delivery of a currency are transacted. 

Although foreign-exchange markets in different 
countries may be widely separated geographically, 
arbitrage (simultaneous purchase and sale of a 
currency at different locations) guarantees that the 
exchange rates between any pair of currencies in 
different markets hardly differ from each other [see 
SPECULATION, HEDGING, AND ARBITRAGE]. Only the 
existence of exchange controls (a term used for all 
forms of government licensing of foreign-exchange 
transactions; see section 4 below) may prevent 
arbitrage from performing this function. 

A currency is said to have appreciated if its 
price in terms of other currencies has risen. Depre- 
ciation indicates a movement in the opposite direc- 
tion. The term “devaluation” is generally reserved 
for the downward adjustment of a currency under 
the system of adjustably-pegged exchange rates (see 
section 3). 


1. Demand and supply of foreign exchange 


Most transactions in foreign exchange arise in 
connection with international trade. Unilateral 
transfers (private gifts, governmental grants-in- 
aid, or reparations) constitute another component 
of the demand and supply of foreign exchange. 
Capital movements (acquisitions of assets in one 
country by the residents of another) are a third 
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source. Finally, there are transactions of the mon- 
etary authorities for the purpose of limiting the 
movement of exchange rates. 

A widely held view is that the dominant factors 
determining the equilibrium values of exchange 
rates at any time are the price levels in different 
countries. An acceptable version of this purchasing 
power parity theory (an expression coined by Gus- 
tav Cassel) of the foreign exchanges cannot claim 
that exchange rates always move exactly in pro- 
portion to the relative movements of certain aggre- 
gate price indices. No single price index for an 
economy can serve as an exact indicator of the 
relative “purchasing power” of a currency, and not 
all commodities and services whose prices enter 
into any one of the customary price indices can 
be traded internationally. In addition, sustained 
changes in capital movements may clearly affect 
the long-run equilibrium values of exchange rates 
even without changes of commodity prices. The 
relative competitiveness of the industries of differ- 
ent countries on the world markets, indicated 
primarily by the prices they charge, is nevertheless 
a factor of crucial importance for the rating of 
national currencies on the exchange markets. For 
given levels of capital transfers and the prices of 
all other commodities, a rise in the price of any 
commodity that can be traded internationally will 
tend to cause depreciation of the currency in ques- 
tion. The legitimacy of a purchasing power parity 
theory in this limited sense cannot be denied. 

The issue of whether or not changes in price 
levels should be regarded as the principal cause of 
disturbances in the foreign-exchange markets has 
frequently been the source of controversy. The first 
extensively documented debate of this kind was the 
“bullion controversy” during the time of the Napo- 
leonic wars. After the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in 1797, the pound 
sterling had on several occasions depreciated notice- 
ably on the foreign-exchange markets, The “bullion- 
ists," headed by David Ricardo, attributed the 
decline to the fact that, in their view, prices in 
Great Britain were too high (Ricardo 1810). The 
“anti-bullionists,” on the other hand, pointed to the 
heavy load of financial transfers to Britain’s allies 
on the Continent as the basic cause. The dispute 
can be simply resolved by saying that the pound 
had depreciated because, with the increased level 
of capital movements to other countries, prices of 
actual and potential export goods were too high to 
make possible a sufficient export surplus at the 
previous exchange rate. The same issues have been 
debated, and opinions have divided on exactly the 
same lines, in connection with the balance of pay- 


ments difficulties of the United States in the late 
1950s and the 1960s. 

During the German hyperinflation in the early 
1920s, an extreme version of the anti-bullionist 
argument was used to deny the claim that domestic 
inflation was the cause of the rapid depreciation 
of the reichsmark. According to this view, currency 
depreciation in the wake of capital flight was, on 
the contrary, the original source of domestic infla- 
tion. As prices rose, expansion of the money supply 
by the Reichsbank only served to satisfy the grow- 
ing need for cash to finance the rapidly increasing 
money value of transactions. The proponents of 
this school of thought overlooked the fact that 
capital flight would not have occurred in the first 
place if domestic policy had been less conducive to 
inflation. 

Equilibrium exchange rates may be affected by 
changes in consumer preferences, techniques of 
production, the level of business activity, or by 
governmental policies that lead to changes in world 
demand for the exports of different countries. Cen- 
tral banks can affect the levels of exchange rates 
by changing interest rates and thereby influencing 
international capital flows or by direct purchases 
and sales on the foreign-exchange markets. Finally, 
governments may exercise an influence on the pri- 
vate demand for foreign exchange, and hence on 
equilibrium exchange rates, by the imposition of 
exchange controls (see section 4). 

Although attention usually centers on the effects 
of all these forces on the spot markets of foreign 
exchange, it should be recognized that they exer- 
cise their influence on forward markets as well. An 
importer who has to make a payment in foreign 
currency three months hence, for example, may 
relieve himself of the speculative risk involved by 
purchasing the required amount of this currency 
forward. Failure to do so makes him a foreign- 
exchange speculator. 

Coverage on the forward-exchange market is not. 
on the other hand, a form of insurance, in which 
other market participants would necessarily have 
to assume, against payment of an insurance premi- 
um, the exchange risk of which commercial traders 
relieve themselves. In the absence of official inter- 
vention the bulk of forward exchange demand 
by importers in a given country will, as a rule. f 
supplied by exporters who face an exchange risk o 
the opposite type. Even if disequilibrium between 
commercial offers and demands for forward eX- 
change develops, there is no need for speculators 
to enter. If the pressure of excess demand or Sub- 
ply of forward exchange were to lead to an uf 
ciable change of the forward rate in question, arb 
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trage would develop between this and other forward 
markets as well as between it and the spot market 
("covered interest arbitrage”). To arrive at an equi- 
librium, these capital movements have to establish 
a difference between spot and forward rates that is 
approximately equal to the difference between the 
earnings from investments in fixed-interest securi- 
ties of the relevant maturity in the two countries 
involved (for details, see Sohmen 1961, chapter 4). 


2. Effects of exchange-rate changes 


Let us assume that the rating of a currency on 
the exchange markets falls as a result of autono- 
mous capital movements or of deliberate govern- 
ment action. The effects of depreciation on the 
physical quantities of exports and imports are prac- 
tically certain. If the foreign prices of a country’s 
exports were to remain unchanged (a condition 
that would be approximately satisfied if the coun- 
try produced only a negligible part of the total 
world supply of its export commodities), their 
Prices per unit in terms of domestic currency will 
tise in the exact proportion of depreciation. If, at 
the opposite extreme, domestic prices were to re- 
main constant, the unit prices of exports in terms 
of foreign currencies must fall in proportion to the 
depreciation. In the real world, depreciation will 
usually lead to an intermediate result. The implied 
movement of domestic and foreign prices of exports 
will tend to encourage increased production as well 
as an increase in the quantities demanded abroad. 
The effect of depreciation on the physical quanti- 
ties of imports will be the exact opposite: they will 
tend to fall. 

With both unit values and quantities of exports 
rising, depreciation must necessarily increase the 
value of exports in terms of domestic currency. 
This is not, however, assured for the value of ex- 
Ports in terms of foreign currencies. The percentage 
fall in their foreign prices may, on the average, be 
greater than the percentage increase of the quanti- 
ties sold. The value of exports in terms of foreign 
Currencies would then be lower after depreciation. 

Similar reasoning it can be seen that deprecia- 
tion always lowers the value of a country’s imports 
terms of foreign currencies, whereas the effect 
on their value in domestic currency is uncertain. 
The combined effect of depreciation on the balance 
of trade (the value of exports minus the value of 
imports) depends on the elasticities of supply and 
and of all exportable and importable goods and 
paa as well as on the value of the trade balance 

ore depreciation (Robinson 1937; Vanek 1962, 
chapter 5), 

In a simple theoretical model with only two com- 


modities, infinite supply elasticities, and an initial 
trade balance of zero, the criterion for an improve- 
ment of the balance of trade after depreciation re- 
duces to the condition that the sum of the demand 
elasticities of imports and exports must exceed 
unity. 

There have been frequent attempts to estimate 
the values of the demand elasticities of interna- 
tionally traded commodities in order to find out 
whether or not these elasticities are high enough 
to assure with reasonable certainty that currency 
depreciation will lead to an improvement of a coun- 
try’s balance of trade (see the survey by Cheng 
1959). The difficulties associated with the attempt 
to estimate demand elasticities are so formidable, 
however, that the significance of these findings is 
rather doubtful (Orcutt 1950). 

A corollary of the proposition that currency de- 
preciation may fail to improve the foreign balance 
if demand elasticities are too low is that the foreign- 
exchange market is unstable under these condi- 
tions. It cannot be concluded, however, that a sys- 
tem of flexible exchange rates would then be unable 
to function. In the real world, perverse reactions 
will, if they occur at all, be confined to a limited 
range of exchange-rate values. Freely fluctuating 
rates must always come to rest in a region where 
the condition that depreciation improves the trade 
balance is fulfilled (cf. Sohmen 1961, chapter 1). 

It should be emphasized that one can meaning- 
fully discuss the role of price elasticities of inter- 
nationally traded commodities only if it is assumed 
that the monetary authorities succeed in keeping 
the general price level reasonably stable. The pos- 
sibility that the values of demand elasticities may 
be too low for stability is not to be confused with 
the possibility that general inflation may thwart the 
expected effect of depreciation. 

Some authors have questioned the relevance of 
the “elasticity approach” to balance of payments 
problems, on the grounds that measures affecting 
the level at which resources are being used by the 
domestic economy (the level of “absorption”), for 
example, fiscal and monetary policies, will always 
be vastly more important for a country’s balance 
of payments than the effects of changes in relative 
prices brought about by exchange-rate movements. 
From the simple identity, X — M = Y — A, which 
states that the excess of exports (X) over imports 
(M) will always have to equal the excess of a coun- 
trys real output (Y) over its real expenditure or 
absorption (A), it is easily deduced that any in- 
crease in the value of the left-hand side implies a 
corresponding increase in the expression on the 
right. Especially under conditions of full employ- 
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ment, depreciation will, in the view of protagonists 
of the “absorption approach,” be totally ineffective 
unless it is accompanied by policies designed to 
reduce real domestic expenditure (Alexander 
1952). This school tends to neglect the possibility 
of improvements in the efficiency of resource allo- 
cation that may occur as a result of the restoration 
of equilibrium in the foreign-exchange markets and 
the subsequent removal of artificial barriers to trade 
and capital movements. Such improvements may 
raise the level of output sufficiently to allow for 
an increase of exports relative to imports, even with 
constant domestic expenditure (Machlup 1955). 

The discussion of elasticities in international 
trade concentrates on the reactions to adjustments 
of exchange rates to a new (and thereafter con- 
stant) level. The role of expectations concerning 
future exchange-rate movements will also be signif- 
icant, as long as governments are not committed to 
keeping exchange rates immutably stable for all 
eternity, Expectations are particularly important in 
the case of capital movements. Any change in ex- 
change rates has a decisive influence on the profit- 
ability of existing fixed-interest investments. The 
willingness to undertake capital transfers will there- 
fore depend crucially on expected future changes 
of exchange rates [see SPECULATION, HEDGING, AND 
ARBITRAGE]. 


3. Alternative monetary systems 


Common currency. A common currency pro- 
vides an extreme example of rigidly and unalterably 
fixed exchange rates between the monetary units 
of the member regions. The existence of a common 
monetary unit enforces identical monetary policies 
in every region as a consequence of the fact that 
exchange rates between regional currency units 
can never deviate from their ratios of 1: 1. 

Pegged exchange rates and gold standards. A 
system of pegged exchange rates between different 
national currencies can be brought about by official 
interventions on the foreign-exchange markets. As 
a rule, currencies are not held at one single rate 
that would be immutable over time. Instead, a 
parity is established between any pair of currencies 
around which exchange rates can move within pre- 
scribed limits. Historically, the classic example of 
such a system was the gold standard. Currency 
parities were automatically established by central 
banks fulfilling an obligation to buy and sell unlim- 
ited quantities of gold at a fixed price in terms of 
their national currencies. Gold arbitrage limited the 
movements of exchange rates within the “gold 
points,” determined by the costs of shipping gold 
from one country to another. As soon as an ex- 


change rate tended to move beyond these limits, 
it became profitable to buy gold from one central 
bank and sell it to another. Since a sustained gold 
outflow threatened to exhaust their reserves, cen- 
tral banks losing gold were forced to raise interest 
rates. A sufficient rise of interest rates relative to 
those abroad had the usual consequence of induc- 
ing an inflow of capital, reversing a tendency 
toward depreciation and bringing the gold outflow 
to a halt. Over the longer run, monetary contrac- 
tion also tends to restrain domestic demand, to 
lower domestic prices relative to those abroad, and 
thus to favor exports and reduce imports. 

During the era of the historic gold standard, 
many central banks began to feel that the holding 
of gold was a rather unrewarding practice. By hold- 
ing deposits with foreign banks in countries prac- 
ticing the gold standard or by holding short-term 
government obligations of such countries, they 
could earn interest on their assets while feeling 
certain that they nevertheless had immediate ac- 
cess to gold whenever required, This system, known 
as the gold-exchange standard, became particularly 
widespread during the 1920s, Its viability was 
always threatened, however, by the possibility that 
too many holders of monetary assets denominated 
in gold-standard currencies might simultaneously 
present their claims for conversion into gold, for 
the central banks of the gold-standard countries 
would always hold gold amounting to only a frac- 
tion of the total claims against them. 

No country is now practicing the gold standard, 
properly speaking, in the sense that its currency 
would be redeemable into gold for the general pub- 
lic. The United States has, however, entered an 
obligation to honor all demands of the monetary 
authorities of other countries for conversion of their 
dollar claims into gold for “legitimate monetary 
purposes.” The exact meaning of this qualification 
has never been specified. À 

The “adjustable peg” and the IMF. A basic 
feature of the systems described so far was the 
constancy of currency parities. The present system. 
as incorporated in the Articles of Agreement 
(1944) of the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
differs from them in that parities (around which 
exchange rates are allowed to fluctuate up to 1 per 
cent of parity on either side) may be altered in case 
of a “fundamental disequilibrium” (art. IV, 5). As 
originally envisaged, parity adjustments under this 
arrangement (commonly described as the system 
of the “adjustable peg”) were to be carried out after 
consultation with the IMF, and only with its ya 
proval if the change exceeded 10 per cent of me 
initial par value. The impossibility of providing an 
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operationally meaningful definition of a “funda- 
mental disequilibrium,” and the obvious danger of 
snowballing speculation whenever the intention of 
carrying out a parity adjustment becomes known to 
a wider circle, have made this provision in the 
Articles of Agreement a dead letter. Inevitably, 
parity adjustments are always prepared in the 
greatest secrecy and usually without prior consul- 
tation with the IMF. 

Flexible exchange rates. In a system of flexible 
exchange rates, central banks do not intervene on 
the exchange markets with the purpose of restrict- 
ing exchange-rate movements within narrow limits. 
Such a system is generally held to be compatible 
with minor purchases and sales of foreign exchange 
to iron out small fluctuations, as long as these inter- 
ventions do not go against a basic trend. An active 
use of monetary policy to prevent undesirably wide 
fluctuations of exchange rates is, of course, per- 
fectly compatible with a system of flexible rates. 
Since there is no obligation, however, to subject 
monetary policy exclusively to the goal of avoiding 
a depletion of foreign-exchange reserves at constant 
currency parities, it may be used more freely for 
other objectives, such as full employment or price- 
level stability. 


4. Exchange controls 


Currency conversion may be subject to various 
kinds of restrictions. The most severe form of ex- 
change controls would be one under which a special 
permission is required for every single transaction 
on the foreign-exchange markets. There may, on 
the other hand, be a general permission for certain 
types of transactions (e.g., all those related to com- 
mercial trade), while others may require individual 
licensing, The IMF Articles of Agreement (art. VIII, 
2) require member countries to guarantee currency 
convertibility for commercial payments but not 
necessarily for capital movements. Apart from ex- 
change controls, properly speaking, other measures 
of limiting the demand for foreign exchange, such 
as tariffs, quotas, and special taxes on the purchase 
of foreign assets, have been used for the purpose 
of balance of payments adjustments. Exchange re- 
Strictions may differentiate between residents and 
nonresidents of a country in the relative freedom 
Wanted each group to carry out foreign-exchange 
transactions, The restoration of convertibility for 
nonresidents by most countries of western Europe 
at the end of 1958 was one of the most important 
Postwar steps toward full currency convertibility. 

The most common reason for introducing ex- 
change controls is the threat of exhaustion of a 
country’s gold and foreign- exchange reserves if its 


government is committed to supporting exchange 
rates at levels at which there is a sustained excess 
demand for foreign exchange. Convertibility has, 
however, been interfered with on some occasions 
in order to check a persistent excess supply of for- 
eign exchange. Switzerland and West Germany, for 
example, have during the 1960s used a ban on 
interest payments on bank deposits of nonresidents 
to reduce an excessive capital inflow. A system of 
flexible rates, being defined as one in which the 
central bank is not committed to intervening on the 
exchange markets, is intrinsically more compatible 
with full convertibility than a system of pegged 
rates. 

The existence of exchange controls makes possi- 
ble the division of the foreign-exchange market into 
separate compartments with different exchange 
rates. Such systems of multiple exchange rates were 
in use in some countries during the 1930s and be- 
came particularly widespread after World War 1. 
They may take the form of having one exchange 
rate for commercial transactions and a different 
one (perhaps a flexible rate) for capital move- 
ments. There may also be differences between the 
exchange rates applied to exports and to imports 
of different commodities. 

Bilateral clearing agreements may require ap- 
proximate balancing of the trade flows between 
two countries. The foreign-exchange proceeds from 
the exports to the partner country will then gen- 
erally not be convertible into other currencies, This 
practice leads, among other things, to implied cross 
rates of exchange between different currencies that 
will generally be at variance with each other. Con- 
siderable efficiency losses may result for the coun- 
tries concerned, not only from administrative waste 
but also as a result of the distortion of the price 
structure brought about by arrangements of this 
kind. 

5. Fixed versus flexible exchange rates 


One of the most basic issues in comparing alter- 
native monetary systems centers on the relative 
advantages of fixed versus flexible exchange rates. 
It is somewhat misleading to state the alternatives 
in this simple manner. The word “fixed” suggests 
stability, whereas “flexible” carries a connotation of 
instability. The absence of official interventions on 
the foreign-exchange markets does not imply that 
exchange rates would necessarily have to be un- 
stable. Sufficiently flexible monetary policy can 
always assure as high a degree of stability of ex- 
change rates as may be desired. The system incor- 
porated in the Articles of Agreement of the IMF, 
on the other hand, does not guarantee permanent 
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necessarily compel immediate contraction of 
the money supply. some Instances, countries 
beid foreign exchange reserves in addition to gold 
= 

While bankers and exchange dealers were de- 
veloping the practice of holding sterling in order to 
carry on their exchange business, some govern- 
mente were evolving the gold exchange standard 
by pegging tbeir currencies to gold standard cur- 
rencies. This form of the gold standard was de- 


sterling—by drawing on or building up balances 
of dollars and sterling. At the end of 1928, the 
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(but not unalterably) in terms of gold. The bancor 
was to be accepted as the equivalent of gold by 
member countries in the settlement of international 
balances. Central banks of member countries would 
keep accounts with the ICU, The ICU would not 
have subscribed capital; instead, countries were to 
be given overdraft facilities up to a prescribed 
quota based on their international trade. Countries 
with a surplus in international payments would 
accumulate credit balances; those with a deficit 
would build up debit balances. Moderate interest 
charges would be levied on both debit and credit 
balances. As the ICU would be a closed payments 
system, with bancor holdings not convertible, the 
debits and credits would necessarily be equal and 
there could be no question of the adequacy of its 
resources for meeting the reserve credit require- 
ments of its members within the quota limits. The 
members of the ICU would agree among themselves 
on the initial par values of their currencies in terms 
of bancor, which could be changed thereafter only 
with the permission of the ICU. Under certain con- 
ditions of persistent deficit, the ICU could request 
a member to devalue its currency and could require 
it to repay part of its indebtedness out of its gold 
and foreign exchange reserves. In general, the ICU 
was not to concern itself with the domestic eco- 
nomic policies of its members. 

The White Plan proposed the creation of an In- 
ternational Stabilization Fund (ISF) to maintain 
orderly exchange arrangements. Each member 
country would have to agree on a par value of its 
currency defined in terms of an international mon- 
etary unit (unitas) equivalent to $10 in gold. 
Changes in parities could be made only after con- 
sultation and with the approval of the ISF. Mem- 
bers would not be permitted to impose exchange 
controls without the approval of the ISF and would 
be obligated to remove existing exchange controls. 
To provide the ISF with resources, members would 
be assigned quotas and would subscribe gold and 
their own currencies to the amount of these quotas. 
Members could purchase foreign exchange from 
the ISF with their own currencies—up to one- 
fourth of their quotas annually, with maximum net 
credits not to exceed 100 per cent of their quotas. 
Drawings in larger amount could be made only 
with special approval after waiver of the quota 
limits. Members would have to repay drawings in 
gold and convertible foreign exchange when their 
reserves increased. 

The ISF would have been given wide powers 
under the White Plan. Members acquiring curren- 
cies in settlement of international payments could 
sell them to the ISF either for their own currencies 


or for foreign exchange. Thus, the ISF would have 
assured the convertibility of any currency acquired 
by a member in settlement of a balance-of-pay. 
ments surplus. As the reserve credits of the ISF 
were to be given in specific currencies, the opera- 
tions contemplated could exhaust its holdings of 
the currency of a country with a large and persist- 
ent surplus. The plan, therefore, provided that if 
it appeared that a currency would become scarce, 
the ISF would issue a report to the surplus country 
with recommendations designed to restore the ISF 
holdings of the scarce currency. 

The principal differences between the two plans 
may be summarized as follows. The ISF would 
have had wide powers of intervention through in- 
ternational financial operations undertaken on its 
own initiative. The ICU would have been a passive 
institution, providing reserve credit facilities only 
on the initiative of its members. The ISF contem- 
plated the use of the exchange market for settling 
international balances; the ICU contemplated the 
clearing of such balances through its accounts. 
The ICU would not itself have held gold or cur- 
rencies, and the role of gold in international pay- 
ments would have been circumscribed. The ISF 
would have had its own resources of gold and cut- 
rencies subscribed by members, and gold was to 
have a significant role as reserves and in interna 
tional settlements. Finally, under the ICU the re- 
sponsibility for restoring international equilibrium 
would be shared by debtor and creditor countries, 
while under the ISF it would have fallen primarily 
on debtor countries. The reserve credit facilities 
would have been far larger under the ICU and 
would have been available on more generous terms. 

After two years of preliminary discussion, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt invited 44 countries to the Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, which met July 1-22, 1944. The 
report of the commission on the International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) provides an authoritative history 
of the negotiations from the first publication of the 
tentative proposals to the Final Act adopted pi 
Bretton Woods (Rasminsky 1948). The IMF fol- 
lowed in form the proposal of the United 11 
but included many details from the British an 
Canadian proposals. 4 

The International Bank for Reconstruction oR 
Development (the World Bank) was also esta! i 
lished at Bretton Woods to make loans for 110 
term reconstruction and development with funi ; 
borrowed in private capital markets. The Lage 
part of the capital of the institution, subscribed Ri 
member countries, was a guarantee fund to the 
called on to meet losses and defaults. While 
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World Bank retained the basic principles of the 
U.S. plan, a number of important safeguarding 
provisions were added. [See FOREIGN arn, article on 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS.] 

Operations of the IMF. The IMF was organized 
in 1946 and began exchange operations in 1947. 
Its first task was to establish initial par values for 
the currencies of its members, which were usually 
based on the exchange rates that prevailed after 
the war. The Articles of Agreement of the IMF 
require all countries to establish the parity of their 
currencies in terms of gold and to maintain ex- 
change rates within one per cent of parity. This 
obligation can be met by intervening in the ex- 
change market to keep currencies within the pre- 
scribed range or by undertaking to buy and sell 
gold freely in settlement of international transac- 
tions. The United States is the only country that 
has accepted the obligation of buying and selling 
gold freely under this provision of the Fund Agree- 
ment. 

The IMF was aware that changes in parity would 
become necessary. Initial par values were designed 
to enable countries to maintain exports until their 
productive capacity had been restored or until a 
recession halted the expansion of world trade. By 
1949, coincident with a U.S. recession, a major 
readjustment of parities had become necessary, 
and the devaluations were approved promptly in 
September 1949. In fact, it has never been difficult 
for IMF members to change their parities. To Sep- 
tember 1966, the IMF has approved about forty 
major exchange-rate adjustments. In some in- 
stances, the IMF has urged members to establish 
more realistic parities, and it has accepted fluctuat- 
ing exchange rates where they were necessary to 
avoid restrictions on trade. 

An important objective of the IMF is to eliminate 
foreign exchange restrictions and to maintain the 
Convertibility of currencies. During the postwar 
transitional period, members were permitted to re- 
tain and modify wartime exchange restrictions and, 
when necessary, to impose new exchange restric- 
tions temporarily with the approval of the IMF. 

The convertibility of currencies in connection 
with current international transactions was re- 
quired by the Fund Agreement after the transition 
Period. Under this provision, balances of a mem- 
ber's currency held by central banks of other mem- 
bers must be converted by the member either in 
Je currency of the country requesting the conver- 
slon or in gold. In practice, the obligation is ful- 

ed when countries support their currencies in 
the exchange market, without exchange control, 
using monetary reserves or the resources of the 


Fund for this purpose. Beginning in 1950, the IMF 
began an annual examination of restrictions in 
effect and consulted with members on their further 
retention. The great trading countries gradually re- 
laxed and removed their exchange restrictions, but 
it was not until February 1961 that all of them had 
made their currencies convertible. As of September 
1966, 27 of the 104 members of the IMF, including 
all of the large industrial countries, had accepted 
the obligation of convertibility. 

The IMF periodically reviews the economic and 
financial position of its members and advises them 
on their policies. Such review is an essential part 
of a proposal by a member to change the parity of 
its currency or to draw on the resources of the 
IMF outside quota limits. The staff of the IMF 
must, therefore, maintain a continuous review of 
the economic situation of all member countries. 
From time to time, members request the IMF to 
study specific problems and to prepare programs 
for monetary reform. These studies have been very 
useful, although members have occasionally ex- 
perienced political difficulty in implementing the 
recommendations. The IMF also has a comprehen- 
sive training program for technicians of member 
countries. The research work of the IMF staff has 
been outstanding. The IMF is an indispensable 
source of statistical information, and its publica- 
tions are noted for careful analytical work. 

A major purpose of the IMF is to provide re- 
sources with which members can meet balance- 
of-payments deficits while taking corrective meas- 
ures. The need for resources for this purpose has 
grown steadily. The original quotas assigned at 
Bretton Woods (which measure the gold and cur- 
rencies subscribed to the IMF) amounted to $8,800 
million. Since the Soviet Union did not accept 
membership, other countries delayed taking up 
membership, and China never paid its subscription, 
the IMF began operations with less than $7,000 
million of resources. The addition of new members, 
the upward adjustment of individual quotas, and 
two general increases in quotas brought the re- 
sources of the IMF to about $21,000 million by 
1966. 

For various reasons, drawings on the IMF in 
the first ten years (1947 to 1956) amounted to 
less than $2,000 million. From 1957 to 1966, how- 
ever, drawings amounted to nearly $11,000 million. 
As these data indicate, the IMF has become the 
world’s major source of reserve credit. For this 
reason, members must have assurance that they 
can use their quotas in time of need. Under present 
policies, countries have virtually complete assur- 
ance that they can draw on the resources of the 
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IMF to the extent that they have provided net re- 
sources (gold tranche drawings) to the IMF. They 
have the benefit of the doubt on drawings in the 
first credit tranche (25 per cent of the quota). As 
a member's drawings become larger relative to its 
quota, it must meet more exacting tests to assure 
that its policies will be conducive to the restoration 
of its balance of payments. In recent years, the 
IMF has shown flexibility in devising methods that 
give its members greater assurance on drawings. 
Under appropriate circumstances, the IMF will 
make stand-by arrangements under which a coun- 
try can draw an agreed amount. The IMF has also 
established a policy of providing compensatory 
credits for countries whose exports have declined 
temporarily. Such credits are available with some- 
what greater ease than ordinary quota drawings. 
The resources of the IMF are a revolving fund 
for use by all members. If drawings were not re- 
paid at an appropriate time, the IMF would become 
illiquid and could not provide needed reserve credit. 
Under the Articles of Agreement, drawings must be 
repaid when a country’s reserve position has im- 
proved rather than at a fixed date, although the 
IMF may require repayment of drawings that have 
been outstanding for an excessive period of time. 
The IMF now generally requires countries to repay 
drawings in three years, with an outside limit of 
five years. Repayments of drawing on the IMF 
amounted to $7,700 million as of September 1966. 
The IMF makes a moderate transactions charge for 
drawings, and levies continuous use-charges (in- 
terest) on net credit extended to its members. 

The IMF seeks to promote exchange stability, to 
maintain orderly exchange arrangements among 
members, and to avoid competitive exchange de- 
preciation. Nevertheless, a country is not expected 
to deflate its economy in order to restore its balance 
of payments; it may instead propose a change in the 
par value of its currency. The Fund Agreement 
states that the primary objectives of economic 
policy are to facilitate the expansion and balanced 
growth of international trade, and to contribute 
thereby to the promotion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income and to the 
development of the productive resources of all 
members. This is by no means inconsistent with 
exchange stability, assuming the revision of par- 
ities when necessary. 

Regional monetary arrangements. The Euro- 
pean Payments Union (EPU), the most important 
of the regional arrangernents for international 
monetary cooperation, was established in July 1950 
to facilitate multilateral settlements among the 
European countries that participated in the Mar- 


shall Plan. Originally, any participating count 
with a surplus in its bilateral payments arran; 
ments with another participating country 
offset this surplus against a deficit with other par- 
ticipating countries. Beginning in July 1956, multi- 
lateral settlements were made through the ex 
change market, with the central banks of the sur- 
plus countries acquiring the currencies of other 
members and presenting them for monthly settl 
ment. The settlement provisions for cumulative 
surplus and deficit positions were gradually 

strengthened. The EPU was liquidated in Decel 
ber 1958 when most of the participating counti 
made their currencies convertible among thet 
selves. 

The European Fund (EF), a part of the Ew 
pean Monetary Agreement, was established on 
liquidation of the EPU. Its 16 members include 
the countries of western and southern Europe th 
were in the EPU, and Spain, which was not. 
EF provides its members with short-term credit 
not exceeding two years, to meet temporary o 
all balance-of-payments difficulties. Through Ma 
1966, there were 25 drawings totaling $315 million, 
of which $195 million was repaid. 3 

In 1963, the Council for Mutual Economic A8. 
sistance (COMECON) agreed to establish an In. 
ternational Bank for Economic Cooperation (IBE 
to facilitate multilateral clearing within the So! 
bloc. The capital of IBEC is 300 million transfer. 
able rubles ($330 million at the parity of ex. 
change), of which the Soviet Union subscribed 
116 million rubles, The eight members of IBEC 
include all of the European countries in the Soviet 
bloc and Mongolia. Operations were begun on 
January 1, 1964. IBEC may grant credits to che 
monetary authorities of the COMECON countries 
for settlement needs within the system, seasonal 
credits to offset fluctuations in export receipts, pro- 
motion credits to increase trade within the bloc, 
balance-of-payments loans to finance deficits, and 
loans for multinational construction projects. IBEC 
may also accept deposits from member countries 
in transferable rubles, in gold, and in fully convert- 
ible Western currencies. While IBEC has under- 
taken considerable clearing operations and has e 
tended short-term credits, the persistent imbalance 
in the payments among participating countries has N 
led Poland (a payments surplus country) to PIO. 
pose that settlement be made in convertible cut- 
rencies to enable participating countries to finance 
their deficits with the West. The financing of trade 
between the Soviet bloc and the West has become? 
an important function of IBEC. 

In 1952, seven central banks founded the Center 
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for Latin American Studies (CEMLA), which now 
has 20 members—17 in Latin America, plus Ja- 
maica, the Philippines, and Surinam—as weli as 
a number of collaborating members. At present, 
the functions of CEMLA are limited to discussions, 
training programs, research, and publications. 


International monetary reform 


Changes before 1966. The International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), as formulated at Bretton Woods, 
reflected the conditions that its founders foresaw 
in the early postwar period. Because the IMF was 
not intended to finance relief, reconstruction, and 
development, its resources were expected to be 
adequate for a period in which the United States 
would be in surplus and during which drawings 
of members would be tightly controlled. 

International payments problems have become 
far different from those that confronted the IMF 
immediately after the war. World trade and in- 
vestment have increased enormously. The pattern 
of world payments has shifted from a large surplus 
in the United States and a deficit in Europe to a 
large deficit in the United States and a surplus in 
Europe. The IMF has had to adapt its policies to 
the new situation. This has involved three major 
steps: giving members greater assurance of access 
to IMF resources, increasing the quotas of mem- 
bers, and strengthening the liquidity of the IMF. 
Policies on drawings were gradually liberalized. 
A general increase in quotas by 50 per cent was 
made in 1959-1960 and by another 25 per cent in 
1966. But these quota increases could not of them- 
selves increase the liquidity of the IMF sufficiently 
to give members assurance of being able to make 
drawings within their quota limits. 

Because the IMF provides resources to its mem- 
bers in specific currencies, it must have enough 
of the currencies of the surplus countries to cover 
an adequate proportion of the undrawn quotas of 
members that may have deficits. So long as the 
United States was a surplus country, the IMF was 
well supplied with currencies on which its mem- 
bers could draw, particularly with its conservative 
Policy on drawings. After the United States became 
a deficit country in 1958, net drawings on the IMF 
in dollars would have meant that the United States 
Was financing the payments of other deficit coun- 
tries. If the IMF was to be the means through 
Which surplus countries financed the deficit coun- 
tries, it had to increase its holdings of the curren- 
Cles of the surplus countries of continental Europe. 
This could not be done merely through a general 
increase in quotas, as the larger holdings of the 


Surplus currencies would be matched proportion- ` 


ately by the larger drawing rights of deficit coun- 
tries. A reasonable differential increase in the 
quotas of the continental European countries 
would have strengthened the liquidity of the IMF, 
but not sufficiently 

The IMF's need for the currencies of the surplus 
countries was greatly increased by the restoration 
of currency convertibility in Europe, the easier 
movement of short-term funds between the major 
financial centers, and the growth of foreign hold- 
ings of U.S. dollars. An economic or political crisis 
anywhere in the world could touch off a large-scale 
flight from the dollar and from sterling that would 
require resources far greater than those of the IMF. 
To avoid a breakdown of the international pay- 
ments system in a crisis, the IMF needed access 
to massive credits from all potential surplus coun- 
tries. At the annual meeting of the IMF in 1961, 
the United States took the initiative in discussions 
designed to assure the IMF supplementary re- 
sources in time of need. An agreement—General 
Arrangements to Borrow ( GAB was reached by 
ten countries (International Monetary Fund 1962, 
pp. 234-245) to provide $6,000 million of their 
currencies to the IMF under specified conditions 
if needed to forestall or cope with an impairment 
of the international monetary system. By Septem- 
ber 1966, the IMF had borrowed nearly $1,000 
million under GAB. 

With the convertibility of European currencies, 
the freer movement of short-term funds among the 
major financial centers made it desirable for the 
United States to undertake forward and spot ex- 
change transactions to offset exchange rate move- 
ments which could disrupt the exchange market 
and result in a drain on U.S. gold reserves. The 
policy of intervention in the exchange market, 
which had been common prior to the war, was re- 
sumed in 1961. To facilitate these exchange opera- 
tions, the Federal Reserve entered into reciprocal 
currency arrangements (swaps) with the Group 
of Ten, Austria, Switzerland, and the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements under which they agreed 
to provide their currencies against dollars and 
the Federal Reserve undertook to provide dollars 
against their currencies. At the end of September 
1966, the reciprocal currency arrangements pro- 
vided for aggregate U.S. swaps of $4,500 million 
(see Federal Reserve Bank of New York). 

The United States has drawn on the IMF to meet 
its own needs and to facilitate the use of dollars 
in repayments to the IMF. Dollar-holding countries 
repaying drawings on the IMF must do so in gold 
or in the convertible currency of a member country 
whose currency is held by the IMF in an amount 
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less than 75 per cent of that members guota. Until 
1958, virtually all drawings and repayments in 
currency were in dollars. After the United States 
made drawings on the IMF to meet part of its own 
payments deficit, IMF holdings of dollars exceeded 
75 per cent of the quota, and dollars could no 
longer be used for repayments. To enable dollar- 
holding countries to repay the IMF, the United 
States has drawn European currencies and Cana- 
dian dollars, which are eligible for repayments to 
the IMF, and has exchanged these currencies for 
dollars. Such drawings and repayments do not 
affect IMF holdings of eligible currencies and are 
therefore regarded as technical drawings. They do 
increase IMF holdings of dollars and reduce its 
holdings of the currencies of the repaying countries. 

Because the currencies of members of the IMF 
are defined in terms of gold, and gold is used for 
the settlement of international balances, confidence 
in currencies requires assurance that the official 
price of gold in monetary transactions, $35 an 
ounce, will be maintained. Private trading in gold 
is common in the Far East, the Middle East, and 
in some European countries, The price of gold in 
these markets reflects speculative attitudes toward 
local currencies as well as the persistent demand 
for gold for hoarding. The London gold market, 
which had been closed at the beginning of the war, 
was reopened in 1954. This is a dollar market, as 
buyers must acquire the sterling for gold pur- 
chases with dollars. Gold supplies for this market 
come mainly from South Africa and the Soviet 
Union. In October 1960, the price of gold in the 
London market rose to more than $40 an ounce. 
Such a rise in the price of gold could seriously 
impair confidence in the major currencies and un- 
dermine the international payments system. For 
this reason, the central banks of eight countries 
agreed to share the responsibility for maintaining 
an orderly gold market in London, supplying gold 
when demand exceeds supply and absorbing gold 
when supply exceeds demand. The share of the 
United States in this arrangement (the London 
gold pool) is 50 per cent. The pool has succeeded 
in avoiding excessive fluctuations in the price of 
gold. This hes held down speculation, although it 
has facilitated the accumulation of gold in hoards. 

Providing for the growth of reserves. Interna- 
tional monetary reserves consist of gold; dollars, 
sterling, and other foreign exchange; and net credi- 
tor claims (the gold tranche) on the IMF, which 
have some of the characteristics of reserves. The 
world monetary system is basically the gold ex- 
change standard, supplemented and strengthened 
by the IMF. The gold exchange standard has been 
subject to periodic criticism and re-examination 


since the 1920s. The attitude of most countries 
toward it has been ambivalent. On the one hand, 
it is regarded as necessary to provide reserves for 
a growing world economy in which the increase 
of monetary gold is inadequate. On the other hand, 
it is criticized as limiting the self-corrective features 
of the automatic gold standard and imparting an 
inflationary bias to the world economy. In particu- 
lar, it is said that because reserve centers can 
finance a substantial part of their payments deficits 
through the accumulation of their currencies by 
foreign monetary authorities, they can delay cor- 
rective measures to restore their payments posi- 
tion. While the gold exchange standard has worked 
well in the postwar period, it involves risks that 
could seriously weaken the international monetary 
system, 

The gold exchange standard is not a reliable 
method of providing monetary reserves. The mone- 
tary reserves of all countries outside the communist 
bloc have increased from $13,000 million in 1928 
to about $70,000 million in 1966, of which over 
$6,000 million is in net creditor claims (gold 
tranche) on the IMF. This growth of reserves, al- 
though adequate for the period as a whole, has 
been the result of fortuitous conditions that cannot 
recur. The general devaluation of currencies from 
1931 to 1937 increased the dollar price of gold by 
70 per cent. Because of this, gold reserves rose 
from about $10,000 million in 1928 to over $25,000 
million in 1937. Without the revaluation of gold, 
the gold reserves of $41,000 million in 1966 would 
have been worth only $24,000 million, even if the 
same volume of gold had gone into monetary re- 
serves. From 1939 to 1945, monetary reserves in 
sterling increased by about £3 billion U.K. as the 
United Kingdom paid for much of its overseas mili- 
tary expenditures in sterling. Finally, from 1950 to 
1966, monetary reserves in dollars increased by 
about $10,000 million as foreign monetary au- 
thorities accumulated dollars in settlement of U.S. 
payments deficits. The growth of foreign exchange 
Teserves cannot continue at such a rate. There has 
been no increase in monetary reserves in sterling 
since 1951, and the world cannot be expected to 
absorb dollars in monetary reserves on the scale o 
recent years. 

The U.S. payments deficit was the principal 
source of the increase in monetary reserves from 
1958 to 1966. The gold reserves of all countries 
outside the communist bloc increased by about 
$4,000 million in this period, while foreign ex. 
change reserves increased by about $6,000 million, 
mainly in dollars. Once the U.S. payments position 
is restored, there will be little or no increase in 
monetary reserves in the form of foreign exchange. 
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The increase of monetary reserves will then have 
to come almost wholly from newly mined gold 
and from gold sales of the Soviet Union not ab- 
sorbed by industrial uses or by private hoards. 
From 1960 to 1966, the increase in gold reserves, 
including those of the IMF, has averaged about 
$500 million a year—slightly more than one per 
cent of total gold reserves and about three-fourths 
of one per cent of total monetary reserves. The 
reserve needs of the world cannot be met out of 
increments of monetary gold and should not be met 
by much larger accumulations of foreign ezchange. 

The growth of foreign exchange reserves has 
sharply changed the composition of the world’s 
monetary reserves. In 1937, gold constituted 91 
per cent of total monetary reserves of all countries 
outside the communist bloc. In 1949, gold con- 
stituted 76 per cent of total monetary reserves, ex- 
cluding net creditor claims on the IMF (gold 
tranche). In 1966, gold constituted 64 per cent of 
the total of such monetary reserves. Since gold is 
the only ultimate reserve asset and since foreign 
exchange holdings are convertible into gold, the 
steady growth in foreign exchange reserves relative 
to gold exposes the world to the danger of a mone- 
tary crisis if there should be a flight from dollars 
and sterling into gold. It is essential to have a more 
rational system of providing for the growth of 
monetary reserves and to reduce the present sensi- 
tivity of the world economy to gold as the ultimate 
Teserve asset. 

Robert Triffin has proposed (1960) that the 
Teserve system be reformed by changing the IMF 
into a world central bank. The present net positions 
of members of the IMF would be converted into 
deposits for creditor countries and loans for debtor 
countries. Members would be required to hold part 
of their reserves as deposits at the IMF, denomi- 
nated in an international currency unit. These de- 
Posits could be made from existing holdings of 
dollars and sterling. No further reserves would be 
created in foreign exchange, and present reserves 
in the form of dollars and sterling would gradually 
be liquidated. The future growth of reserves would 
take place through loans and investments of the 
IMF. As it would be very difficult to maintain a 
large revolving portfolio of short-term loans, pri- 
mary reliance for the growth of reserves would 
have to be placed on investments, much as the Fed- 
eral Reserve increases bank reserves through the 
Purchase of U.S, government securities. Maxwell 
Stamp, formerly an adviser to the Bank of England, 
has Proposed that the investments of the IMF be 
in bonds of the World Bank or other development 
agencies, thus linking the creation of reserves with 
the financing of development (Stamp et al. 1965). 


Another proposal for providing monetary reserves 
suggests the creation of a new reserve asset, the 
Reserve Unit, backed by the currencies of the lead- 
ing countries and having a guaranteed value in 
gold (Bernstein 1963). Each participating country 
would deposit an agreed amount of its own cur- 
rency with the IMF, which would act as trustee, 
and would receive in return a corresponding amount 
of Reserve Units. The participation of each country 
would be based on its quota in the IMF, perhaps 
supplemented by its commitment under GAB. In 
order to assure the acceptability of the Reserve 
Units, the participants would initially be limited 
to a group of ten or fifteen countries whose cur- 
rencies have unquestioned standing in world fi- 
nance. Other countries would become participants 
in the issue of Reserve Units as the acceptability of 
their currencies for backing the new reserve asset 
is established. To enable all countries to share 
equitably in the creation of reserves, the participat- 
ing countries would provide the IMF with their 
own currencies for use in its operations, in the 
same proportion to the issue of Reserve Units that 
the quotas of the nonparticipating countries bear 
to the total quotas of the IMF. The issue of Reserve 
Units could be at a rate that would assure an ade- 
quate but not excessive increase in aggregate mone- 
tary reserves. Reserve Units could be used either 
alone or with gold and dollars in the settlement of 
international balances. Variant forms of the Re- 
serve Unit plan have been proposed by Robert V. 
Roosa, former Under Secretary of the U.S. Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs (1965), and by a committee 
of experts of the United Nations (United Nations 
Conference . . . 1965). The report of this committee 
(the UNCTAD proposal) envisaged the participa- 
tion of all members of the IMF in the issuance of 
Reserve Units and the use of the principal cur- 
rencies backing the Reserve Units for financing de- 
velopment. 

Another method of providing for the growth of 
reserves would be to increase the resources of the 
IMF and to give members assured access to these 
resources through special drawing rights, which 
could qualify as reserves, Whatever method of 
creating reserves is adopted, it is essential to 
strengthen the IMF in order to enable it to perform 
its functions as the central institution for inter- 
national monetary cooperation and the principal 
agency concerned with international monetary re- 
serves. If the issue of Reserve Units is to have a 
truly international basis some means must be found 
for placing the administration and management of 
the system in the IMF, with all its members sharing 
directly or indirectly in the new reserves that are 
created. 
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Coordination of national monetary policies. In- 
ternational monetary cooperation includes the pro- 
vision of credits, the setting of monetary standards, 
and the coordination of national monetary policies. 
Central banks of the leading countries have always 
been generous in providing short-term credits to 
one another to meet temporary needs in a period 
of crisis. With the establishment of the IMF these 
financial needs have been met systematically on 
a relatively large scale and under more liberal re- 
payment provisions. 

While countries have generally been in agree- 
ment on what constituted appropriate international 
monetary standards, these were not codified and 
made into an international obligation until the 
establishment of the IMF. Standards for interna- 
tional behavior on exchange rates, on exchange 
control, and on currency convertibility are part of 
the statutes of the IMF. Despite the difficulty in 
securing complete conformity with these standards, 
they have been very helpful in maintaining an 
orderly international monetary system. 

Much the most difficult aspect of international 
monetary cooperation is the coordination of na- 
tional monetary policies. The maintenance of a 
balanced pattern of international payments is a 
responsibility of both deficit and surplus countries, 
Obviously, it is of great importance that the meas- 
ures taken by the large industrial countries should 
be harmonious and that they should be conducive 
to monetary stability. These countries have ac- 
cepted the principle that their policies should be 
subject to multilateral surveillance, The Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
which includes all of the large industrial countries 
except the Soviet bloc, undertakes a regular review 
of the economic situation and the economic policies 
of the participating countries. In time, these dis- 
cussions may lead to an accepted code of responsi- 
bilities for deficit and for surplus countries in 
restoring and maintaining a balanced pattern of 
international payments. 

EDWARD M. BERNSTEIN 
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Iv 
PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


Private international capital movements are 
transactions that create or transfer financial claims 
between the residents of different countries. The 
participants are banks, individuals, and corpora- 
tions. The claims are common stock, bonds, money- 
market instruments, deeds to real property, prom- 
issory notes, and bank deposits. 

A capital-exporting country is one that obtains 
new claims on foreigners larger than its new lia- 
bilities; its citizens use current savings to acquire 
foreign assets, not just for domestic capital for- 
mation. A capital-importing country is one that 
incurs new liabilities larger than its new foreign 
claims; it draws on foreign savings to supplement 
its own. A creditor country is one whose total 
foreign claims exceed its total foreign debts. A 
debtor country is one whose total foreign debts 
exceed its total foreign claims. The United States 
is a net creditor and an exporter of private capital. 
It was also a net creditor in the 1930s but was 
importing capital rather than exporting it: its total 
foreign claims were larger than its foreign debts, 
but it was repatriating its past investments. The 
United States was a net debtor before 1914 but 
exported capital between 1896 and 1914; it was 
repaying its past foreign borrowings. 


Components 


Most governments classify capital movements by 
maturity, separating “long-term” and “short-term” 
foreign claims. But this method of classification 
does not reveal very much about investors’ motives. 
Stocks and bonds (long-term claims) may be 
bought to make quick gains, while three-month 
commercial loans (short-term claims) may resem- 
ble long-term credit because they are renewed re- 
peatedly. Furthermore, long-term bonds may be 
bought near redemption, to serve as close substi- 
tutes for money-market paper. 

The following method of classification, using 
U.S. data for purposes of illustration, may be more 
illuminating. 

Direct investments. Direct investments are in- 
ternational transactions between related enter- 


Table 1 — U.S. private capital exports, 1962 (millions 


of dollars) 

Total private foreign investment 4,475 
Direct investment (including reinvestment) 2,759 
Purchases of long-term foreign securities (net) 961 

Purchases of new foreign issues 1,076 
Purchases of outstanding issues (net) 55 
Less redemptions of foreign issues — 170 
Other long-term lending and investment (net) 248 
Short-term investment (net) 507 
In short-term dollar claims (net) 487 
In short-term foreign-currency claims (net) 20 


Sources: Based on data in U.S. Department 
of Commerce 1963a and 1963b. 


prises—“parent” companies and their foreign affili- 
ates. Direct investment starts when a firm creates 
a new foreign affiliate or buys a controlling interest 
in an established foreign firm. Direct investment 
continues as the parent buys more stock in its 
affiliate, reinvests its profits, or makes loans to its 
affiliate. The affiliate may be separately incorpo- 
rated under foreign law (a subsidiary), or a simple 
extension of its parent (a branch). It may compete 
with its parent, making the same product for sale 
abroad, or may complement its parent, producing 
components or raw materials. In some cases, sev- 
eral firms may share a foreign affiliate; the Iraq 
Petroleum Company is jointly owned by British, 
Dutch, French, and American companies. In other 
cases, one firm may exercise control; this arrange- 
ment dominates in manufacturing and the service 
trades. 

In recent years direct investment has accounted 
for over half of private American foreign invest- 
ment (see Table 1), and for three-fifths of total 
U.S. private foreign claims (see Table 2). 


Table 2 — U.S. private foreign assets, 1962 (millions 
of dollars) 


Total private foreign assets 59,810 
Direct investments 37,145 
Mining and smelting 3,183 
Petroleum 12,661 
Manufacturing 13,212 
Public utilities, trade, and other 8,089 
Other long-term claims 15,431 
Foreign dollar bonds 6,373 
Other foreign securities 5,429 
Bank loans and other long-term claims 3,629 
Short-term claims 7,234 
Bank loans and acceptance credits* 3,877 
Supplier credits and other dollar claims* 2,445 


Foreign currency claims 912 


* Division estimated. 
Sources; Based on data in U.S. Department 
of Commerce 1963b; and [U.S.] 
Boord of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 1963. 
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Portfolio investments. Transactions in stocks, 
bonds, and money-market instruments, involving 
independent firms or individuals, are classified as 
portfolio investments. Bank deposits should also 
be included here, being close substitutes for short- 
term securities. New issues of foreign securities 
are the chief component of American portfolio 
investment, but purchases of “seasoned” securities 
are also large (see Table 1). Most foreign bonds 
sold in New York are denominated in U.S. dollars, 
but American investors have also bought securi- 

ties valued in other currencies, such as Canadian 
and European stocks and bonds and British treas- 
ury bills. 

Transactions in government securities lie on the 
edge of private portfolio investment. Most statisti- 
cians treat capital as “private” if the lender is an 
individual, bank, or corporation. They treat capital 
as “public” if the lender is a government or inter- 
governmental institution. Thus American purchases 
of World Bank bonds are treated as private capital, 
while World Bank loans to private enterprise are 
treated as public capital. The dollar bank deposits 
of foreign governments are likewise treated as pub- 
lic capital, even though the debtor is a private 
institution. 

Bank loans and supplier credits. Major banks 
have always made short-term loans to foreigners. 
Recently, however, commercial banks have also 
made long-term loans, some of them for five years 
or more. Supplier credit is also familiar to foreign 
trade and finance, and may be growing in volume 
and duration, 

Bank lending differs from portfolio investment 
because the lender cannot ordinarily sell his claims 
prior to maturity. In one important case, moreover, 
the lender does not even transfer cash to the for- 
eign borrower: When a British bank supplies “ac- 
ceptance credit,” it endorses a foreigner’s promise 
to pay. The bank thereby enables a British exporter 
to sell his goods for cash—to sell off a foreigner’s 
promissory note. The buyer of the foreign bill puts 
up the cash but has recourse to the bank that has 
endorsed the foreign note. London was the chief 
source of bank loans and acceptance credit prior 
to World War ir, but New York has outdistanced 
London in the last few years. At the end of 1962, 
U.S. bank loans and acceptance credits totaled 
$3,900 million (see Table 2). 

Major manufacturers also finance foreign sales 
without recourse to banks. They provide supplier 
credits that range to several months or years. 
Short-term supplier credits are quite common; they 
arise whenever an exporter delivers goods before 


taking payment. But other supplier credits are 
longer and more formal, with scheduled repay- 
ments. Data on supplier credits are very scarce; 
few countries collect any statistics on the business 
claims and debts of foreigners. But these credits 
may be large and are most surely volatile. Several 
writers have described huge “leads and lags” in 
international payments—variations in cash flows 
relative to trade flows, resulting from changes in 
total supplier credit. 


Magnitude 

Private investment has played a major role in 
the evolution of the world economy. In the nine- 
teenth century, it opened up the vast interior of 
the United States and other regions for new settle- 
ment. It aided economic reconstruction after World 
War 1, then made a larger contribution to the inter- 
national financial collapse of the 1930s. Private 
investment grew large again in the 1950s, propel- 
ling the economic integration of the Atlantic econ- 
omy and aiding development at the periphery. But 
the source, destination, and composition of private 
capital were different in each period. 

Before World War m. Britain was the world’s 
largest foreign investor in the nineteenth century. 
By 1914, her overseas assets totaled $18,000 mil- 
lion (see Table 3). France and Germany also sup- 
plied capital, but on a smaller scale. 


Table 3 — Value of major foreign investments, 1913- 
1914 (millions of dollars) 


Investments by: Investments in: 


United Kingdom 18,000 Europe 12,000 
France 9,000 North America 10,500 
Germany 5,800 Lotin America 8,500 
United States 3,500 Asia 6,000 
Other countries 7,700 Other countries 7,000 

44,000 


Total 44,000 Total 
Source: Adapted from North 1962, p. 24. 


British claims included important direct invest- 
ments, but most British assets were foreign bonds. 
Britain made large loans to foreign governments, 
then made larger loans to private enterprise. In 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century “financ- 
ing governments per se appeared less attractive 
than financing productive enterprises. Railroads 
were the great favorite, and European capital was 
often coupled with European emigrants, entrepre- 
neurs, and engineering talent in the construction 
of overseas railroads” (North 1962, p. 15). 

Some European capital went to the tropics—t0 
the less developed countries of our own day. But 
these investments were quite small compared to 
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those in the newly settled temperate-zone areas and 
were less successful in fostering development 
(Nurkse 1961, p. 136). 

The interwar period. Britain continued to ex- 
port capital in the 1920s but was overtaken by the 
United States. The United States began to repay 
its own debts after 1896 and became a net creditor 
during World War 1, when the Allied Powers sold 
off most of their dollar assets to buy war materiel. 

Although U.S. direct investment was quite large, 
U.S. foreign lending was still larger. In 1924-1928, 
$5,700 million of foreign securities were issued 
in New York. Germany sold a full $1,100 million; 
Canada and Latin America accounted for $2,300 
million. After 1928, the United States ceased ex- 
porting capital (see Table 4). Repayments on old 
loans overtook new lending, and European funds 
sought safe haven in the United States. In fact, 
every major supplier of capital became a net im- 
porter in 1930-1938; the debtor countries were 
hard pressed to meet their obligations and many 
were compelled to default on interest and principal. 


Table 4 — Foreign investment in the interwar periode 
(millions of dollars) 


1921-1929 1930-1938 
Net capital exports: 
United States 5,990 —4,964 
United Kingdom 3,425 —893 
France (to overseas territories) 3,037 4 
Other countries? 1,044 —402 

Direct Portfolio 
Value of foreign investments, 1929: 
United States 7,500 7,100 
United Kingdom 7,900 8,900 
o. Measured by the balance on current account and gold movements; includes 
public capital, 


b. Switzerland, Sweden, and the Netherlands. 


‘Source: Based on data in United 
Natlons 1949. 


The postwar period. The United States has 
made huge foreign investments since World War u. 
This time, however, direct investment has been 
larger than new lending; yet U.S. purchases of 
new foreign securities have grown enormously 
since 1958. The market for foreign bonds has 
finally revived, and some observers look for “finan- 
ae by way of New York (Kindleberger 

Other countries also made new foreign invest- 
ments in the late 1950s, The creation of the 
European Common Market inspired large capital 
Movements within western Europe, especially direct 
investment. In addition, western Europe has sup- 
Plied impressive sums to the less developed coun- 


tries (see Table 5). Yet European lenders are still 
hampered by controls. Although most major cur- 
rencies are “convertible,” many European govern- 
ments still restrict capital transfers by their own 
citizens. Very few countries grant free access to 
their capital markets, and most countries regulate 
commercial-bank lending to foreigners. 


Table 5 — Flow of long-term capital to the less devel- 
oped countries, 1961 (millions of dollars) 


United Other 
States countries* Total 


Public grants and credits 3,486 2,639 6,125 
Private capital 1,218 1,957 3,175 
Direct investment 970 1,186 2,156 
Other lending 250 661 911 
Flow through international agencies — 2 110 108 


* Western Europe, Canada, and Japon. 
Source: Based on data in Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development 1963. 


Private capital movements and economic welfare 


Foreign investment redistributes world savings, 
allowing more rapid capital formation in countries 
that borrow and less rapid capital formation in 
countries that lend. Foreign investment reallocates 
resources, changing the pattern of output and 
trade. But economists have been slow to stress 
these effects; for many years, they treated foreign 
trade and foreign investment as though there were 
no connection between them. As Caves puts it: 


Classical international trade theory lived apart from 
the general theory of domestic production and ex- 
change solely because of its assumption that factors 
of production are immobile among nations. Thus it 
paradoxically ignored the relations between the inter- 
national movements of goods and factors, or at best 
dealt with them in asides about “colonial trade,” in the 
century of the greatest international factor movements 
of modern times. (1960, p. 121) 


The classical analysis. Although economic the- 
ory did not connect trade and investment, it used 
very similar methods and models to explain both 
of them. In each case, it sought to assess the 
impact on world output and income. Thus, the 
case for free trade evolved from a demonstration 
that free trade would permit specialization, allow- 
ing every country to make the best use of its re- 
sources, With pure competition everywhere, the 
return to capital (the interest rate) would equal 
the “marginal product” of capital—the contribution 
of the last dollar of capital to local output and 
income. If, then, one country had higher interest 
rates and attracted foreign funds, global output 
would be increased; capital would have moved to 
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the country where it had the highest productivity 
and could increase output most. 

This theory of capital movements was indifferent 
to the distribution of income between countries. 
Yet the allocation of world savings that maximized 
world output would not necessarily be the “best” 
for the capital-exporting country. The capital- 
exporting country would maximize its own income 
by investing less abroad and more at home than 
required to achieve maximum world income (Jasay 
1960). But the classical theory of capital move- 
ments, like classical trade theory, was “cosmopoli- 
tan”; it barely explored this sort of conflict. 

The factor-endowments analysis. The analyses 
of foreign trade and foreign investment were not 
fully integrated until economic theory had con- 
nected foreign trade to the international distribu- 
tion of capital, labor, and natural resources. This 
approach to trade theory argues that specialization 
and trade result from perceptible differences in 
national endowments. Countries that are short of 
capital will import capital-intensive goods; coun- 
tries that are short of labor will import labor-inten- 
sive goods. A capital shortage will be reflected in 
the return on capital (the interest rate), and 
capital-intensive products will be relatively costly. 
A country with a capital shortage will therefore 
import capital-intensive products and will export 
other goods. Hence, trade will substitute for capital 
movements, relieving capital scarcity where it is 
most severe and reducing interest rate disparities. 
Conversely, international capital movements will 
alter foreign trade because they will make endow- 
ments more similar and will level interest rate 
differences. 

But carried to its logical conclusion, modern the- 
ory reaches an anomalous conclusion: If there is 
pure competition and free trade, there will not be 
any foreign investment. In the models most often 
used to analyze foreign trade, free trade will equal- 
ize all factor prices, including interest rates, re- 
moving the motive for capital movements. In 
consequence, the theory of capital movements has 
become an austere catalogue of reasons for pre- 
dicting imperfect factor-price equalization (see for 
example, Meade 1955, part 3). Capital movements 
will occur only when there are trade barriers or 
when certain standard assumptions are violated. 

Trade theory has another puzzling implication: 
Mundell has shown that trade barriers could evoke 
capital that would be completely destructive of 
trade (Caves 1960, p. 124). If private capital will 
move to obliterate differences in interest rates, the 
smallest trade barrier will become prohibitive. 
Tariffs or transport costs will alter relative interest 


rates, causing capital to flow. The capital transfer 
will not cease until it has brought interest rates 
back to equality. When this has happened, how- 
ever, costs of production will also be equalized, and 
there can be no more trade. 

The factor-endowments approach to trade theory 
can be reformulated to forecast trade and invest- 
ment. The necessary modification was suggested 
some years ago (Iversen 1935, p. 26). Trade the- 
ories usually calculate the interest rate from the 
rental income on capital goods (machinery, etc.). 
They should instead perceive that every factor of 
production embodies some capital and that all 
factor payments include some interest. This same 
point is also stressed by recent writers on invest- 
ment in humans. [See CAPITAL, HUMAN.) If this 
more general concept of capital were used, trade 
theory would no longer forecast equal interest rates 
under free trade and would not preclude capital 
movements (Kenen 1965). 

The taxation of foreign-source income. If pri- 
vate investment is to foster an efficient interna- 
tional allocation of capital, it must fulfill the classi- 
cal injunction, transferring capital from countries 
where its productivity is low to countries where its 
productivity is high. In actual fact, however, in- 
vestors respond to the after-tax return on capital, 
not to the pretax return, which reflects productivity. 
Hence, substantial differences in national tax rates 
will distort the international allocation of capital. 

Differences in tax rates are quite large and are 
sometimes reinforced by differences in definitions 
of income (U.S. Congress 1962, part 1, p. 179), 
although tax treaties and national tax policies off- 
set or overlay some of the differences. Many gov 
ernments have entered into bilateral tax treaties 
that forestall the “double taxation” of foreign-source 
income. Under these treaties, each government for- 
goes its right to tax income earned in the other, or 
allows its own citizens a tax credit for their pay- 
ments to the other. The United States goes much 
further, granting a tax credit for all income taxes 
paid to other governments in respect to income 
earned abroad. 

Yet the U.S. tax system is not completely neutral. 
American corporations do not pay U.S. taxes on 
income from subsidiaries until they receive that 
income in dividends. Hence, they can defer i 
U.S. taxes by reinvesting income earned WA 
Even if it were completely neutral, moreover, 1 
might still be imperfect. When two tax systems di 5 
fer only in their rates, tax credits impose “expor 
neutrality” on investors in the high-tax country 
(Musgrave 1960, pp. 84-85). They face the same 
total tax bill whether they invest at home * 
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abroad. Yet export neutrality does not ensure effi- 
cient allocation if companies can shift their taxes 
onto their customers by charging higher prices. In 
this case, “import neutrality” would be needed to 
achieve an efficient allocation of capital. On this 
principle, all firms producing for a single market 
would be taxed at the same rate, no matter where 
their owners lived. Unfortunately, one cannot se- 
cure both kinds of neutrality unless all tax rates 
are the same. 

Although many countries seek export neutrality 
in their taxation of foreign-source income, several 
have departed from this principle to stimulate pri- 
vate investment in the less developed countries. 
The United States has considered a special tax 
credit for U.S. firms investing in Latin America and 
other low-income areas. Other governments give 
similar concessions. 


Private capital movements and financial policy 


There are two ways to finance an export of 
capital—with compensating movements of public 
capital, including gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves, or with compensating movements of goods 
and services. As government financing is neces- 
sarily limited, a continuing capital outflow must 
be offset by an increased net transfer of goods or 
services, 

The transfer problem. Few international finan- 
cial problems have had more study than those 
involved in transferring capital by changing the 
flow of trade. Ricardo, Thornton, Cairnes, and 
other early writers give complete descriptions of 
the “transfer problem.” Later economists reviewed 
the same issues in the debate on reparations after 
World War 1 (Iversen 1935, chapter 5). But modern 
transfer theory differs from its antecedents be- 
Cause it employs the new tools furnished by macro- 
economic analysis. It concludes that capital move- 
ments will induce some trade changes but warns 
that these may not suffice to offset the entire trans- 
fer of capital (Meade 1951, pp. 88-94). A financial 
transfer from one country to another will depress 
aggregate expenditure in the capital-exporting coun- 
try and will augment aggregate expenditure in the 
capital importing country. These changes in spend- 
ing will decrease the imports and increase the ex- 
Ports of the capital-exporting country. But the 
change in its trade balance may not be as large as 
the capital flow. In this case, public policy must 
impose secondary changes in total spending or 
Must allow exchange rate changes. 

Transfer analysis can also be used to study re- 
Patriation, Had this been done in the 1920s, the 
international financial crisis of the 1930s might 


not have been so severe. Because few borrowers 
looked to the problems of repayment, too few were 
ready to service all their debts when foreign lend- 
ing came to an end. Similar problems exist today. 
Many of the less developed countries may be too 
heavily burdened by foreign debt (Avramovic & 
Gulhati 1960). But the new transfer problem dif- 
fers from its predecessors because direct invest- 
ment has been relatively large and this type of 
investment need not be repaid on a fixed schedule. 
Furthermore, direct-investment income tends to rise 
and fall along with the host country’s total foreign 
earnings. When, therefore, earnings are high and 
dividends have to be paid, foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts may also be high, allowing easy transfer. 

Direct investment and overseas production. But 
standard transfer analysis ignores a host of major 
problems connected with direct investment. The 
output of direct-investment affiliates may compete 
with exports by the parent company and may re- 
enter the parent’s home market. Hence, direct in- 
vestment can generate complex payments problems 
and can cause major changes in the structure of 
employment. American companies already manu- 
facture more abroad than they export from the 
United States, and their output has been growing 
very fast. Furthermore, direct-investment enter- 
prises can account for a substantial share of output 
and employment in the host country (Dunning 
1958, chapter 2). 

Interest rates and capital movements. The re- 
cent increases of portfolio investment and of U.S. 
short-term lending have given rise to new research 
on the influence of interest rates. One compre- 
hensive study (Bell 1962) assigned them a small 
role. But other studies (U.S. Congress 1963, pp. 
153-208) take a rather different view. They con- 
tend that some flows are quite interest-sensitive, 
responding to the key rates in New York, London, 
and the “Eurodollar” market. 

If interest rates are this influential, governments 
may be compelled to regard monetary policy as an 
international financial instrument and forgo its ap- 
plication to domestic aims. [See MONETARY POLICY.] 
They may sometimes be able to control capital 
exports by intervening in the foreign-exchange 
market; by altering the costs of “forward” foreign- 
exchange transactions, they can offset interest rate 
differences (Einzig 1961, chapters 32, 44-46), But 
many governments balk at systematic intervention, 
fearing that they would invite speculative flows. 
Furthermore, many capital transfers do not involve 
forward transactions and would not be halted by 
changes in the cost of forward cover (U.S. Con- 
gress 1963, pp. 156-158). 
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Exchange rates and capital movements. Specu- 
lative capital flows were very large in the 1920s 
and have reappeared in the postwar period. They 
can take many forms, ranging from “leads and 
lags” in commercial payments on through outright 
purchases of foreign securities. At one time, most 
economists held that speculation would be destabi- 
lizing. They favored fixed exchange rates to dis- 
courage speculation. As Nurkse put it: 


Anticipatory purchases of foreign exchange tend to 
produce or at any rate to hasten the anticipated fall in 
the exchange value of the national currency, and the 
actual fall may set up or strengthen expectations in a 
further fall. The dangers of such cumulative and self- 
aggravating movements under a regime of freely fluc- 
tuating exchanges are clearly demonstrated by the 
French experience of 1922-26, Exchange rates in such 
circumstances are bound to become highly unstable, 
and the influence of psychological factors may at times 
be overwhelming. (League of Nations 1944, p. 118) 


But some economists take the opposite view 
that fixed exchange rates are more likely to induce 
destabilizing speculation. Under fixed exchange 
rates, speculators can assault a weak currency too 
easily because they are not penalized for error. If 
they are proved wrong, they can reverse their posi- 
tions at very little cost. With flexible exchange 
rates, by contrast, errors could be very expensive. 
Speculators might be compelled to buy a currency 
at a higher price than the one at which they sold 
it. Critics of the present system also argue that 
exchange-rate changes would be self-limiting if the 
exchange rate were free to fluctuate (Meade 1951, 
chapter 17). As the price of a currency falls, it 
becomes a bargain and speculators will begin to 
buy it, halting the price decline. But this argument 
implies that speculators use some notion of “nor- 
mality” to judge exchange-rate variations. In the 
absence of strong views as to the “normal” rate, 
speculation could still be destabilizing. 


PETER B. KENEN 
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1 
THE PROCESS AND THE INSTITUTIONS 


International organization is the process by 
which states establish and develop formal, con- 
tinuing institutional structures for the conduct of 
certain aspects of their relationships with each 
other. It represents a reaction to the extreme de- 
centralization of the traditional system of interna- 
tional relations and an effort by statesmen to adapt 
the mechanics of that system to the requirements 
Posed by the constantly increasing complexity of 
the interdependence of states. Particular interna- 
tional organizations may be regarded as manifes- 
tations of the organizing process on the inter- 
national level. 


The history of international organization 

The process of international organization had its 
origins in the nineteenth century, largely in Europe. 
Innovations associated with the rise of industrial- 
ism and the introduction of new methods of trans- 
Port and communication stimulated the creation 
Of special-purpose agencies, usually called public 
international unions, designed to facilitate the col- 
laboration of governments in dealing with eco- 
nomic, social, and technical problems. Notable 
among these were the International Telegraphic 
Union (1865) and the Universal Postal Union 
(1874), which survived to become specialized 
agencies of the United Nations system (the former 
under the title International Telecommunication 
Union) after World War 1. In the political field, 


an effort to institutionalize the dominant role of the 
great powers of Europe was undertaken at the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815. While the resultant Con- 
cert of Europe did not assume the character of a 
Standing political organization, the same pattern 
functioned until World War 1 as the framework 
for a system of occasional great-power conferences 
which lent some substance to the idea that the 
European family of states constituted an organized 
entity. This concept was broadened by the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, which admitted 
small states as well as great powers, and extra- 
European as well as European states, to participa- 
tion in collective political deliberations. Near the 
end of the nineteenth century, the establishment of 
the Pan American Union and the initiation of a 
series of inter-American conferences reinforced the 
Monroe Doctrine and Simon Bolívar's pronounce- 
ments by giving institutional expression to the idea 
that the states of the Western Hemisphere consti- 
tuted a distinct subgroup within the larger multi- 
state system. 

These nineteenth-century beginnings provided, 
in large measure, the basis for the phenomenal 
development of international organization since 
World War 1. Certain distinctions which emerged 
during this period—between political and non- 
political agencies, between the status of great 
powers and that of small states, between regional 
and geographically undefined organizations—were 
to prove significant in the later course of interna- 
tional organization. Basic patterns of institutional 
structure and procedure were evolved. The trend 
toward broadening the conception of international 
organization to include entities beyond the confines 
of the European state system was initiated. Most 
importantly, the dual motivations of international 
institution building—(a) the urge to promote co- 
ordinated responses by states to the problems of 
peaceful intercourse in an era of growing economic, 
social, and technical interdependence, and (b) the 
recognition of the necessity for moderating conflict 
in the political and military spheres—became oper- 
ative in this period. 

The establishment of the League of Nations and 
its affiliate, the International Labour Organisation, 
at the end of World War 1 represented the first 
attempt to combine into one general organization 
the disparate elements of organizational develop- 
ment which had emerged during the previous cen- 
tury. The League was the first general international 
organization in several senses: (a) it pulled to- 
gether the threads of the great-power council, the 
general conference of statesmen, and the tech- 
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nically oriented international bureau; (b) it was a 
multipurpose organization, although its primary 
focus was on the political and security problems of 
war and peace; and (c) it was, in principle, a 
world-wide institution, even though it retained 
much of the nineteenth-century emphasis upon the 
centrality of Europe in international affairs. 

After World War u, the League was superseded 
by the United Nations, a general organization 
which derived its major features from the nine- 
teenth-century heritage and the lessons of experi- 
ence, both positive and negative, provided by the 
League. The United Nations was conceived as the 
central component of a varied and decentralized 
system of international institutions that would in- 
clude both autonomous specialized agencies, follow- 
ing the pattern first set by the public international 
unions, and such regional organizations as existed 
or might be created by limited groups of states. The 
organizational design formulated in the United 
Nations Charter called for the active coordination 
of the work of the specialized agencies by the cen- 
tral institution, primarily through the agency of its 
Economic and Social Council, and the utilization 
and control of regional agencies, largely through 
the Security Council. 

In actuality, the organizational system of the 
post-World War ni era has involved the operation 
of approximately a dozen specialized agencies, 
many of them newly created, coordinated with 
varying degrees of effectiveness by the United 
Nations. The post-1945 system has also involved 
the proliferation of regional organizations of every 
sort, most of them functioning quite independently, 
without any genuine tie to the central organization. 
The term “United Nations system” may, therefore, 
properly be used to refer to the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies, but it does not embrace 
the considerable number of regional organizations 
which have developed independently. 

The total network of international institutions 
also comprises more than one hundred intergov- 
ernmental agencies outside the scope of the United 
Nations system, dealing with a vast range of prob- 
lems and providing a variety of mechanisms for 
the conduct of relations among states. These are 
supplemented by approximately 1,500 nongovern- 
mental organizations which promote international 
consultation and activity in specialized fields at the 
unofficial level (Yearbook of International Organ- 
izations 1962-1963). 


The conceptual basis 


The conception of international relations under- 
lying international organization is frequently de- 


scribed as idealistic, in the sense that it minimizes 
the element of conflict and emphasizes the potenti- 
alities of harmony and cooperation in the relation- 
ships of states. International organizations are 
characterized, by supporters and critics alike, as 
arrangements for cooperation among states. Most 
accurately, international organization can be said 
to rest upon a dualistic conception of international 
relations, one which acknowledges both conflictual 
and cooperative relationships as basic features of 
the multistate system. In principle, international 
organization represents an attempt to minimize 
conflict and maximize collaboration among par- 
ticipating states, treating conflict as an evil to be 
controlled and cooperation as a good to be pro- 
moted. In these terms, international organization 
both denies the inevitability of war and other mani- 
festations of hostility among nations and expresses 
a commitment to the harmonization of interna- 
tional relations. 

In fact, a more sophisticated analysis of inter- 
national organization reveals a much more com- 
plex approach to the conflictual and cooperative 
aspects of international affairs than that described 
above. Some international agencies are primarily 
concerned with problems of conflict, while others 
emphasize the promotion of collaboration: within 
the United Nations, for instance, the Security Coun- 
cil is illustrative of the former type and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the latter. Moreover, 
conflicting interests of states intrude upon pro- 
grams of cooperation, making it necessary for 
cooperation-oriented agencies to deal with problems 
of conflict, and the common interests of states pro 
vide the means by which conflict-oriented agencies 
undertake to cope with tendencies toward inter- 
national disorder. Thus, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is a regional agency inspired by the 
East-West conflict after World War ni, but it relies 
upon cooperation among its members to enable it 
to meet the dangers posed by that conflict. Simi- 
larly, the concept of collective security envisages 
cooperative action by most members of a general 
international organization as the essential means 
for deterring or defeating aggression. 

It is significant that both the League of Nations 
and the United Nations were established in the 
aftermath of major world wars and were conceived 
primarily as means for preventing the recurrence 
of such catastrophic struggles; the Charter of the 
United Nations begins with the expression of de- 
termination “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” General inter- 
national organization in the twentieth century is 4 
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reaction to the grim reality of violent conflict 
among states and a response to the danger of future 
conflict. In the United Nations system, preoccu- 
pation with the conflictual aspect of international 
relations is so great that the official ideology re- 
guires the formal justification of virtually every 
cooperative project, however useful it may promise 
to be in itself, in terms of its putative contribution 
to the avoidance of war. Article 55 of the United 
Nations Charter calls for collaborative activity in 
the economic, social, health, cultural, educational, 
and human rights fields, “with a view to the crea- 
tion of conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations. . . . Article 76 lists as the first 
objective of the United Nations trusteeship system 
the furtherance of international peace and security 
Moreover, the functional theory of international 
organization, which explicitly stresses the develop- 
ment of agencies devoted to cooperative solution 
of problems in the economic and social realm, is 
ultimately concerned with the issue of political and 
military struggle; functionalism treats the promo- 
tion of welfare as an indirect approach to the pre- 
vention of warfare [see INTERNATIONAL INTEGRA- 
TION, article on FUNCTIONALISM AND FUNCTIONAL 
INTEGRATION]. On the whole, international organ- 
ization has reflected greater concern with the 
probability of conflict than with the possibility of 
cooperation. 

In the final analysis, governmental leaders of 
member states impose their conceptions of inter- 
national relations upon international organization 
and determine the ends toward which and the 
means by which international agencies operate. 
While international institutions tend to some lim- 
ited degree to develop corporate viewpoints and 
purposes, usually through professional staff mem- 
bers who identify themselves with the organizations 
which they serve, these institutions are essentially 
instruments of their member states. Hence, inter- 
national organization reflects the variety of view- 
Points and purposes which prevails among govern- 
ments. In the United Nations, a fundamental issue 
18 whether the world organization should serve 
Primarily as a battlefield or a peace conference, an 
arena for conflict or a chamber for the settlement 
of disputes. Some statesmen are primarily inter- 
ested in the waging of political battles and others 
concentrate more on the mitigation of conflict. More- 
over, some leaders give priority to the stimulation 
of effective international cooperation and treat the 
Organization as a workshop for economic and social 
Collaboration rather than as an agency concerned 
With conflict. Whether the United Nations empha- 


sizes the conflictual or the cooperative aspects of 
international relations is determined less by the 
formal statement of the organization's nature and 
purpose contained in its charter than by the day- 
to-day outcome of the political process of the organ- 
ization, in which members vie with each other for 
control over the utilization of its mechanism. Inter- 
national organization does not introduce a distinc- 
tive conception of international relations but gives 
expression to whatever viewpoints may be domi- 
nant in the international political arena. 

This analysis indicates that international organ- 
ization is essentially a process of developing a new 
structural and procedural framework for the inter- 
play of national governments within the context of 
the multistate system. It represents an attempt by 
statesmen to improve the operation of that system 
by enhancing the institutional equipment available 
for the conduct of relations among states and by 
promoting the general acceptance of standards of 
state behavior compatible with the minimum re- 
quirements of an orderly system. Insofar as inter- 
national organization represents a reformist move- 
ment within the multistate system, it expresses the 
awareness of national leaders that international 
order is requisite to the promotion and protection 
of the most basic interests of their states. The quest 
for order through international organization does 
not involve repudiation of national interests or 
subordination of national interests to an overriding 
internationalism, but at most it involves the redefi- 
nition of national interests in conformity with the 
demands of increasing interdependence and the 
commitment of statesmen to the pursuit of those 
interests within the revised framework provided by 
international organization. It should occasion no 
surprise that governments undertake to use inter- 
national agencies as instruments of their national 
policies, Such agencies are created and maintained 
by governments for instrumental purposes, and 
their usefulness depends upon the disposition of 
statesmen to resort to them for the promotion 
of values deemed compatible with national inter- 
ests. International organization reflects the view 
that world order is not more important than na- 
tional interests, but that it is important to national 
interests [see SYSTEMS ANALYSIS, article on INTER- 
NATIONAL SYSTEMS]. 


The character of international organization 
Internationalism. In keeping with this empha- 
sis upon the national values of member states, 
international organizations have generally func- 
tioned as loose associations, heavily dependent 
upon the voluntary acceptance by states of the 
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obligations of membership, upon the development 
of consensus among governments as to programs 
and policies, and upon technigues of persuasion 
and political influence rather than command and 
coercion. In limited areas, international agencies 
have been endowed with legislative authority and 
enforcement procedures, but their capacity to func- 
tion is based essentially upon processes of political 
accommodation. Usefulness to states, not power 
over states, is the secret of such strength as an 
international institution may acquire or possess. 
The symbol of the dependence of international 
organization upon the will of states is the veto— 
the formally acknowledged competence of a state to 
frustrate majority decision and block action deemed 
incompatible with its interests. This constitutional 
capacity has been progressively relinquished by 
states, in favor of decision making by simpler or 
qualified majorities. In the United Nations, this 
trend has reached the point of confining the veto 
power to the Security Council, within which only 
the five major powers holding permanent seats are 
authorized to veto certain decisions of a nonpro- 
cedural character. Even this limited veto power has 
been eroded in practice, so that its negative effect 
upon majority will is seldom definitive. Despite this 
apparent diminution of the veto in international 
institutions, individual states particularly the 
major powers —retain a basic capacity, grounded 
in political reality more than in constitutional docu- 
ments, to inhibit the effective functioning of inter- 
national agencies. If the concept of the veto is 
broadened beyond the negative vote to include all 
available manifestations of nonsupport and opposi- 
tion, it becomes clear that all international agen- 
cies, regardless of their constitutional provisions, 
are ultimately dependent upon the capacity to pro- 
mote substantial consensus among their members. 
Indeed, the veto rule is, in positive terms, the rule 
of unanimity; the latter suggests the fundamentally 
consensual character of international institutions, 
While international organization has sometimes 
been criticized as involving too radical and ideal- 
istic a transformation of international relations, 
the tendency since World War ni has been to com- 
pare it unfavorably with a hypothetical world gov- 
ernment. Noting the limited capabilities of inter- 
national agencies for controlling the behavior of 
states, advocates of world government have insisted 
that nothing short of the replacement of the multi- 
state system by a global federation, involving the 
creation of a central institution endowed with au- 
thoritative and coercive powers comparable to 
those of national governments, will suffice to pre- 
vent catastrophic war. This point of view has 
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gained widespread acceptance, with the result that 
the observation that “the United Nations is not, of 
course, a world government” has become a stand- 
ard introduction to discussions of the inadequacy 
of international organization, Critical evaluation 
of international institutions has tended to measure 
them against the standard of governmental insti- 
tutions and to attribute significant value to them 
only to the degree that they conform to that 
standard. 

Supranationalism. From the point of view of 
approaching world government, the high point in 
the evolution of international organization since 
World War ni is the development of the European 
Community, which began with the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Community by France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, and subsequently expanded its 
functional scope with the establishment of the 
European Economic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community by the same group of 
states. Certain features of these institutions, includ- 
ing the conferment of significant policy-making 
and executive authority upon commissions com- 
posed of members acting independently of their 
governments on behalf of the community as 2 
whole, and the capacity of community organs to 
deal directly and authoritatively with individuals 
and business enterprises within member states, 
have led to their characterization as supranational 
agencies, 

The concept of supranationalism has not been 
precisely defined, but it is clearly intended to desig- 
nate governmentlike qualities. Supranational insti- 
tutions are regarded as falling between the poles of 
federal government and international organization 
and are defined in terms of their approximation of 
the former and their deviation from the latter. The 
adoption of this new designation for the institu- 
tions of the European Community suggests 4 dif- 
ference in kind from conventional international 
organizations. The crucial differentiation implied 
in the concept of supranationalism concerns the re- 
lationship between a supranational agency and the 
governments of member states. In contrast to an 
international organization, a supranational body is 
thought to be superior to its member states and 
relatively independent of their consent and sup- 
port in its operations. Supranationalism, in short, 
symbolizes the proposition that certain eet 
tional organizations have achieved substantial 
emancipation from the control of national gover” 
ments and acquired an autonomous role in inter- 
national affairs [see INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, 
article on GLOBAL INTEGRATION]. 
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The institutions of the European Community 
have developed remarkable innovations in inter- 
national organization, and they show promise of 
leading toward the development of a full-fledged 
federal arrangement among their member states. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the quality of supra- 
nationalism is not so meaningful in practice as it is 
impressive in theory. The achievements of the 
Community have depended upon the successful de- 
velopment of consensus among the governments 
of.member states, not upon the evasion of the 
necessity for such consensus; the effectiveness of 
the institutions has rested not upon the elimination 
of the veto in theory but upon the achievement of 
unanimity in practice. The evidence provided by 
the European experience does not suggest that 
supranationalism offers international institutions a 
realistic escape from their dependence upon gov- 
ernments. It does indicate that, under appropriate 
circumstances, the innovations associated with 
supranationalism may facilitate the development 
and implementation of the willingness of govern- 
ments to move ahead in ambitious programs of 
common action [see INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, 
article on REGIONAL INTEGRATION]. 

For better or for worse, the development of the 
United Nations system has not pointed toward the 
evolution of a global federal system or even toward 
the quasi-federalism of supranational institutions. 
The expanding membership of the organization has 
testified to the proliferation of new states and to the 
increasing dominance within the United Nations 
of the view that it should be a universal institution 
which mirrors the complex realities of the multi- 
State system, This expansion of the organization 
has completed the process of eliminating the Euro- 
pean parochialism of international institutions, 
making formal acknowledgment of the global char- 
acter of the international system. The rise to prim- 
acy within the United Nations of the General 
Assembly, the organ in which all member states 
enjoy equality of formal status and voting capacity, 
isin part attributable to the fact that this body com- 
Prises an unprecedentedly comprehensive collec- 
tion of spokesmen for the units of the multistate 
system. 

Far from undermining the position of national 
States as the primary actors on the international 
Scene, international organization since World War 
T has in fact served to strengthen their position by 
enhancing their viability and effectiveness. States 
newly formed from colonial empires have been par- 
ticularly reliant upon membership in the United 

ations to provide symbolic confirmation of their 
emergence to independent status and to give them 


a political base for promoting the causes which they 
deem most essential to the consolidation of their 
position: the definitive elimination of the colonial 
system, the concentration of international agencies 
upon the provision of technical and developmental 
aid to the economically underdeveloped countries, 
and the prevention of major war. By providing 
postindependence assistance of various kinds, a 
diplomatic training ground, and the institutional 
context within which new states may individually 
and collectively bring their influence to bear upon 
international affairs, the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies have contributed to the work- 
ing of the multistate system in the difficult period 
of the drastic alteration of its dimensions and the 
intensification of its heterogeneity. 


The prevention of war 


The multistate system has undergone radical 
change since World War 11, not only in the sense 
that decolonization has effected the quantitative 
and qualitative transformation of its membership 
but also in the sense that a series of revolutions in 
the technology of military power, combined with a 
fundamental political and ideological cleavage be- 
tween the states best equipped to exploit the new 
technology, has radically altered the problem of 
security and given new urgency to the prevention 
of military conflict. Under these circumstances, the 
crucial test of international organization has to do 
with its relevance to the task of preventing the de- 
struction of the multistate system. 

Collective security. Prior to the era of general 
international organization, the modern state system 
relied upon the autonomous manipulation of power 
relationships by its independent units, both singly 
and in competitive alliances, for the achievement 
of the stability of the system and the security of 
its members. This arrangement, known as the 
balance-of-power system, was not subjected to 
attempts at significant revision until the formation 
of the League of Nations. The Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 introduced plans for disarma- 
ment agreements and institutionalized procedures 
for pacific settlement of disputes as alternative ap- 
proaches to peace and security. The founders of the 
League gave institutional meaning to these ap- 
proaches by incorporating them in the basic cove- 
nant of the new organization. As their major 
contribution to the restructuring of international 
relations, they added the concept of collective se- 
curity [see COLLECTIVE SECURITY). In practice, 
however, members of the League were reluctant to 
accept the obligations and risks which an opera- 
tive system of collective security implied for them. 
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Except for a half-hearted and abortive attempt to 
invoke the scheme in order to frustrate Italian ag- 
gression against Ethiopia in 1935, they virtually 
discarded this approach to the problems of war and 
peace. 

Despite the failure of the League to translate the 
concept of collective security into a working system, 
the ideal of establishing such a system caught hold. 
When statesmen and scholars contemplated the 
problem of launching a new organizational enter- 
prise after World War u. they appeared almost to 
take it for granted that a world organization should 
adopt collective security as the central approach to 
the maintenance of international peace. The Char- 
ter of the United Nations, as formulated at the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945, endorsed the prin- 
ciple of collective security but repudiated its gen- 
eral applicability by giving the major powers the 
constitutional power to veto the actions of the 
Security Council. The formulators of the charter, 
in fact, rejected the notion that this approach to 
the ordering of international relations was relevant 
to the critical problems of war and peace that might 
arise after World War 11. The issue of the feasi- 
bility of effectuating collective security against the 
opposition of a great power has been reopened from 
time to time, but political realism has prevailed, 
and instead of expanding the coverage of the co- 
ercive system envisaged in the charter, members of 
the United Nations have in practice abandoned all 
efforts to establish that system. It is thoroughly in 
keeping with the history of attitudes toward collec- 
tive security that the United Nations should have 
endorsed the principle in general terms, denied the 
possibility of its application in the most crucial 
cases, shifted toward the position that the restric- 
tion upon its implementation should be lifted, and 
finally discarded any meaningful commitment to 
give effect to the concept. 

Defensive alliances. In the period since World 
War u, the struggle between the massive blocs led 
by the Soviet Union and the United States, com- 
monly designated as the cold war, has stimulated 
the use of international organizations for purposes 
quite different from that of implementing collec- 
tive security. The primary response to the threat of 
war resulting from the aggressive policy of a great 
power has been the adaptation of the forms and 
procedures of international organization to serve 
the purposes of defensive alliances. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is the prime 
example of the combining of a conventional alli- 
ance with the institutional devices developed by the 
modern process of international organization. The 
formation of NATO in reaction to the expansionist 
tendencies of the Soviet Union represented, in fact, 


the following of the advice implicitly tendered in 
the United Nations Charter to states confronted 
with the danger of aggression by a great power, 
the charter’s renunciation of the intent or expecta- 
tion that the United Nations should provide security 
in such a situation is followed, in article 51, by 
acknowledgment of the propriety of arrangements 
for collective self-defense. Insofar as international 
agencies have a realistic role to play in deterring or 
defeating military ventures by major powers, it is 
evident that this role devolves upon regional or 
selective-membership agencies, composed of states 
perceiving a common threat to their security and 
resolved to combine their strength in support of a 
common defensive policy—not upon general or- 
ganizations such as the United Nations [see 
ALLIANCES]. 

Preventive diplomacy. While the pragmatic di- 
vision of labor among international institutions 
assigns the basic function of military defense to 
agencies of the NATO variety and not to a global 
organization attempting to effectuate the principle 
of collective security, this assignment leaves a 
significant group of functions to the United Na- 
tions. From its beginning, this organization has pro- 
vided a political forum and a setting for diplomacy 
—public and private, formal and informal—and 
has exhibited flexibility in the provision of mech- 
anisms and procedures for assisting states to reach 
agreed settlements of disputes. An essentially new 
function, albeit an outgrowth of the organization's 
development of instrumentalities for pacific settle- 
ment, emerged in 1956 with the creation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) and, 
more definitively, in 1960 with the launching of the 
United Nations Operation in the Congo (ONUC). 
This function was given the title “preventive 
diplomacy” by Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjöld. It deserves to be noted as the major innova" 
tion produced by the United Nations in the realm 
of approaches to the maintenance of peace through 
the functioning of international agencies. Preven 
tive diplomacy represents the organization's tenta- 
tive answer to the question of what major renz 
in the political and security realm it may be able 
to substitute for the unattainable ideal of providing 
collective security. 

Preventive diplomacy, developed prag d 
in response to the Middle Eastern crisis of 1 
the Congo crisis of 1960, was ably articulate ja 
theoretical terms by Secretary-General Ae 
skjöld (Hammarskjöld 1960). It involves the nr 
vention of the United Nations in areas of con e, 
outside of, or peripheral to, the cold war strug 1 
for the purpose of forestalling the competitive "|. 
trusion of the rival power blocs into those areas. 


matically 
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in the cases of UNEF and ONUC, this intervention 
is carried out by military forces placed at the dis- 
posal of and under the direction of the organiza- 
tion by states other than the great powers, and, so 
far as possible, disassociated from the rival blocs. 
The mission of the forces, which are dispatched 
to the scene with the consent of the parties most 
directly involved, is not to combat an aggressor but 
to stabilize the local situation so as to prevent the 
area's becoming a new zone of cold war competi- 
tion, A basic requirement of this kind of operation 
is the consent of the major powers, who, recogniz- 
ing a common interest in the avoidance of a mili- 
tary showdown, are confident that the United Na- 
tions will not favor any one of them in its conduct 
of the operation. This requirement suggests the 
fundamental limitations of preventive diplomacy. 
It is a function which can be carried out by inter- 
national organization on behalf of competitive great 
Powers only to the extent that political and other 
circumstances make it acceptable to those powers. 
Preventive diplomacy is a modest concept in that 
it assigns international organization only the role 
of assisting rival powers in the avoidance of un- 
wanted confrontations, not that of exercising coer- 
cive control over disturbers of the international 
Peace. Nevertheless, it represents the most signifi- 
cant role presently available to general interna- 
tional organization in the stabilization of an in- 
ternational situation dominated by great-power 
Struggles [see DIPLOMACY]. 


Operationalism and politics 
The espousal by the United Nations of the func- 
tion of preventive diplomacy was only one aspect 
of a general trend toward the expansion of the 
Operational responsibilities and capabilities of in- 
ternational institutions. The development of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies has 
taken these institutions beyond the minimal func- 
tion of Providing facilities for multilateral diplo- 
matic interchange, to the actual administration of 
Programs and execution of operations in both the 
economic and the political realms. Many of these 
Programs have been initiated in response to the 
demand for international assistance to underdevel- 
Oped countries in their quest for economic advance. 
i s expansion of the executive function and capac- 
sth in the case of the United Nations in particular, 
accompanied the evolution of the secretary- 
Ssneralship into a post of leadership and policy 
ea The status of the secretary-general as a 
55 of chief executive of the organization has 
ES achieved as the product of a steady evolution, 
t the precariousness of this result is indicated 
the opposition which it has sporadically evoked. 


These developments have given rise to contro- 
versy over the issue of the political direction and 
control of the programs sponsored and adminis- 
tered by international agencies. States are not real- 
istically divisible into those which support and 
those which oppose international organization or 
those which accept and those which reject the prin- 
ciple of expanding the executive capacity of inter- 
national agencies. The policies of states with 
respect to international institutions are dependent 
upon conceptions of national interests and expec- 
tations as to whether or not the activities of those 
institutions will be compatible with and conducive 
to the protection and promotion of national inter- 
ests. In short, states are actually divisible into 
those which have and those which lack confidence 
that they and their political allies can exercise 
effective control over the functioning of particular 
international agencies or the operation of given 
programs. No state is committed to the support or 
the rejection of international operations as a mat- 
ter of principle, without regard to the nature of 
their policy direction and control. In the final anal- 
ysis, member states support or oppose specific in- 
ternational activities in proportion to their success 
or failure in influencing the nature of the policy 
which these activities serve. 

The struggle of states for control over the policy 
and activities of the organization has been particu- 
larly intense in the United Nations. Such issues as 
the admission of new members, the integrity of 
the veto power, the expansion of the realm of com- 
petence of the General Assembly, and the financing 
and general policy direction of the Congo operation 
have illustrated this point. There has also been a 
trend toward the organization of member states 
into distinct blocs and the development of shifting 
patterns of alignment of states and groups of states 
in the debates and votes of the General Assembly. 

All these developments indicate the emergence 
of a distinctive and significant political process 
within the United Nations. This phenomenon is 
disturbing to idealists who have looked to interna- 
tional organization for the abolition of international 
politics and the establishment of the rule of law 
in all its purity on a global scale. From a more real- 
istic point of view, it suggests the coming of age 
of international organization; the intensity of the 
political contest is a measure of the significance 
attached to the institution. 


The study of international organization 


The development of the politics of international 
organization as a part of the larger sphere of in- 
ternational politics has been paralleled by the evo- 
lution of a political emphasis in the scholarly study 
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of particular states, and of the interna- 
tional political system as a whole may be integrated 
in a way conducive to the more sophisticated analy- 
sis of the general nature of the interaction of states 
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ADMINISTRATION 


International administration embraces the PE" 
formance of tasks by the staffs of agencies estab 
lished by and responsible to a number of national 
governments. It consists of a body of practices of 
procedures in part virtually identical with those 
public administration at the national level, in part 
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earlier. In addition, some 11,000 civilians were 
employed by the leading regional agencies, dis- 
tributed as follows: NATO, 2,250; OECD, 1,200; 
the three European communities, 6,830; PAU, 750. 
In budgetary terms, the high point of aggregate 
League and ILO annual expenditure was only about 
$13 million, whereas the UN system in 1963 spent 
nearly $500 million. (This sum covers not only 
“regular” budget activities but various special volun- 
tary programs and the cost of maintaining peace- 
keeping units in the field.) 

Another significant difference between interna- 
tional administration today and prior to World 
War u resides in the far greater geographical dis- 
persion of the former's activities. A generation ago 
nearly all the employees of the League, the ILO, 
and the PAU were stationed at the central head- 
quarters of their respective organizations; today at 
least half of the 20,000 civilians working for the 
UN family of organizations are on field assign- 
ments of varying duration, some of them staffing 
a network of field offices and others participating 
in field projects of the “technical assistance” variety 
—virtually throughout the world, except for the 
Soviet bloc and Communist China. For the two 
major technical cooperation programs operated by 
the UN system, over 4,000 experts were engaged 
in field undertakings during the year 1963. (Be- 
cause of the nonavailability of detailed data, the 
present account does not deal with the kind of 
“international” administration involved in such 
special relationships as exist between the Soviet 
Union and its eastern European “satellites.” ) 


Functions of international bureaucracies 


The combined staffs of present-day international 
agencies may be said to constitute a “microcosm” 
of the world community in the making or of the 
regional communities now emerging. The functions 
performed by these bureaucracies fall broadly into 
two categories: housekeeping and substantive, 

The main housekeeping functions are the proc- 
essing of personnel and budget actions, the han- 
dling of procurement, accounts, and audit, and in 
particular the management of international meet- 
ings (preparation of agenda and supporting docu- 
mentation, physical arrangements, recording and 
reporting, etc. ), These actions are not intrinsically 
different from similar actions within a national 
bureaucracy save in two respects—the necessity 
of interlinguistic communication and the utilization 
of funds in different national currencies. Trans- 
lators, interpreters, and language editors play an 
indispensable part in the life of an international 
secretariat; nearly one-fourth of the UN staff in 


New York, for example, consists of personnel sery- 
ing as “groundkeepers” for meetings and as proces- 
sors of records and reports. 

The substantive roles of international officials, 
in roughly ascending order of discretionary action, 
include the following: (1) the gathering and dis- 
semination of information the clearinghouse func- 
tion; (2) the conduct of research; (3) the registra- 
tion of treaties (UN and PAU only); (4) the 
planning, formulation, and coordination of opera- 
tional programs; (5) the implementation of such 
programs in the field; (6) the staffing and manage- 
ment of field missions in the domain of peace 
keeping and peaceful settlement, including truce 
supervision and border-policing arrangements; (7) 
assistance in negotiating group decisions and agree- 
ments among governments; and finally, upon oc- 
casion, (8) the assumption of responsibility for 
mediating diplomatic controversies. To this list 
should be added, in the case of the supranational 
European communities, the exercise of authority 
to impose fines, orders, or taxes on governments 
and industrial firms and, for NATO, the conduct 
of military staff and planning operations and the 
handling of various logistical and communications 
problems. 

Increasingly, especially in the major agencies, 
the present-day activity of international bureauc- 
racies tends to range far beyond the traditional 
“ministerial” duties characteristic of earlier organi- 
zations. This enlarged role derives partly from a 
liberal interpretation of the provisions of constitu- 
ent instruments (as in the European communities, 
NATO, and to some extent the UN) and partly 
from the explicit or tacit delegation of discretionary 
authority to administrative heads when there seems 
no other way of moving from diplomatic deadlock 
to effective crisis action (as, notably, in the UN 
during recent years), or where, by the very nature 
of the situation, continuous executive action is 
required for an indefinite period of time (as, for 
example, with UN operations in the Congo). 

Even so, it should be noted that, except to some 
extent in the new European communities, inter 
national civil servants are obliged to operate in à 
consensual environment. In contrast to the officials 
of national governments, they lack powers of (coe 
cion and there is no judicial or police authority t° 
sanction their decisions. Whatever impact they 
manage to make depends essentially on their g 
in negotiation, persuasion, the provision of 11 5 
and the contriving of generally acceptable sota 
to problems. They do not directly administer PU 
services, nor in any juristic sense do they 15 
directly with individuals or private groups ins 
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member countries, although, in the context of mul- 
tilateral technical assistance, international experts 
do develop close, informal relations with local peo- 
ple, thereby circumventing the legal barriers of 
“domestic jurisdiction.” 


Special problems 

International administration is confronted with 
a number of special problems that exist either not 
at all or only in minor degree within national ad- 
ministrations. 

Manpower. The first and possibly the most im- 
portant of these problems is concerned with the 
selection and status of staff. Staff recruitment is 
complicated by the necessity of observing the prin- 
ciple of wide geographic distribution, which, par- 
ticularly in world-wide organizations, may conflict 
in practice with the criteria of “competence and 
efficiency.” The existence of low educational stand- 
ards, along with an acute shortage of specialized 
personnel, in most of the developing countries 
makes it difficult for them to provide suitably 
equipped candidates for posts in agency secretar- 
lats. The result, according to many observers, is an 
unavoidable lowering of performance standards at 
the international level, since all countries, for 
prestige and other reasons, insist on having their 
Staff “quotas.” (To date the quota distribution for 
the UN Secretariat has been based on national 
budgetary contributions, but a strong movement 
has recently got under way to have this changed 
to allow more weight to the population factor.) 
The seriousness of the problem may in time be 
alleviated through the development by the UN of 
adequate in-service training programs, along with 
the improvement of trained manpower resources 
in the less advanced countries. 

A second special feature of personnel manage- 
ment evoking difficulties relates to the process of 
evaluating individual candidates with widely dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds. In this connection 
performance tests may be, and are, effectively uti- 
lized to recruit such categories of personnel as 
clerks, stenographers, accountants, junior statis- 
ticians, translators, interpreters, and editors; but 
for persons expected to perform general intellectual 
work, reliable “culture-free” tests do not yet appear 
to be available: non-Westerners are probably not 
testable by adaptations of tests standardized on 
Western populations, “because so little is known 
about the thought patterns and mental processes 
of individuals from other cultures” (Torre 1963, 
ape There are still numerous geographical areas 
were the “objective” type of examination is rela- 
tively unknown. When the results of the essay type 


have to be translated from one language into an- 
other, it may turn out to be more a test of the 
examiner than of the candidate. Nor has the in- 
terview technique been used very imaginatively, 
untrained interviewers, for the most part, being 
resorted to because of the substantial costs of 
maintaining round-the-world teams of skilled per- 
sonnel technicians. Research is urgently needed on 
the kinds of personal qualities that are essential 
for successful adaptation to cross-cultural work 
situations and on practicable methods of discover- 
ing such qualities at the recruitment stage. 

A further problem is how to achieve, in multi- 
national staffs exposed to a nationalistic environ- 
ment, the independence, impartiality, and loyalty 
that ideally should characterize their behavior. This 
problem has been dramatically pointed up by the 
Communist claim (voiced by Khrushchev in the 
1960 UN General Assembly) that there can be 
no “neutral men! in the ideological sense. Inter- 
national civil servants are legally forbidden to seek 
or receive instructions from their governments or 
other external authorities, but this does not prevent 
them from having to deal with extraneous political 
pressures of one kind or another. There is no simple 
solution to this problem. Suffice it to say that the 
vast majority of UN employees clearly are loyal 
and dedicated civil servants. To protect them 
against unfair or arbitrary employment treatment 
provoked by outside pressures, there have been 
established independent administrative tribunals, 
to which they have the right of appeal under certain 
conditions (Friedmann & Fatouros 1957). 

Organization. A second set of problems arises 
from the loose, decentralized organizational pattern 
of the UN system. In effect, the UN proper and the 
so-called specialized agencies are tied together only 
on a kind of partnership basis, through voluntary 
interagency agreements and a network of more 
or less informal interstaff working arrangements. 
Since the functional boundaries of the different 
agencies lack precision and to some extent actually 
overlap, it has become necessary to devise methods 
and procedures with a view to an orderly coordina- 
tion of their activity. This is an extremely involved 
and never-ending process, for which there is no 
absolute parallel in national government organi- 
zation. 

Another difficulty deriving from organizational 
pluralism is that the action directives, not infre- 
quently vague or ambiguous, that flow from the 
congeries of representative organs (assemblies, 
councils, commissions, boards) within the UN 
sometimes put administrative officials in situa- 
tions where available human and budgetary re- 
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sources are inadeguate to implement properly the 
melange of “legislative” mandates given to hard- 
pressed staffs. Efforts to mitigate such predicaments 
by fuller advance consultation and program plan- 
ning by intergovernmental organs have thus far 
been only moderately effective. 

To a lesser extent, similar organizational prob- 
lems appear to confront the recently established 
European communities in their relations with one 
another, e.g., the Common Market in its relations 
with the Coal and Steel Community. Here, however, 
the trend seems to be toward a progressive con- 
solidation of the organs and services of these com- 
munities into what may eventually emerge as a 
unified economic and possibly political framework 
for Little Europe. 

Communication. A third category of significant 
differentials between international and national ad- 
ministration concerns communication. Not only 
does the physical space factor play a more impor- 
tant role internationally than within the context of 
national bureaucracies (excepting world-wide na- 
tional foreign-service establishments), but the psy- 
chological barriers to effective communication in 
staff work situations are much greater, both at head- 
quarters and in field relationships. Communication 
difficulties originate in part from the multilingual 
composition of staff groups, especially when it is 
necessary for staff members to employ a language 
not their own in involved negotiations or in the 
drafting of complex documents reflecting group 
decisions. Over and beyond the language factor, 
semantic misunderstandings may often lead to 
confusion. 

Inherent in this context is the need for adjust- 
ment of the divergent traditions, procedures, and 
concepts of administration with which incoming 
personnel may be identified. Illustrations of such 
differences include methods of handling corres- 
pondence, the role of the “front office,” the relation 
of budgetary and personnel to substantive (pro- 
gram) units, the career status of employees, the 
use of informal task forces as an administrative 
device, and the attitude of male employees toward 
female supervisors. There is some reason for believ- 
ing that different nationality groups have differing 
capacities to make such adjustments at the inter- 
national level, Accordingly, an important aspect 
of the task of administrative leadership is to devise 
experimentally ways of recognizing cultural dif- 
ferences in work assignments and procedures. 
Tendencies toward national “cliquishness” call for 
the conscious development of positive incentives 
to teamwork on the part of management. In certain 
international secretariats, staff morale and operat- 
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ing standards have been stimulated by such pol- 
icies; in others, where the top leadership has failed 
to enlist the unstinted effort of the rank and file, 
an indifferent, unimaginative kind of performance 
has often resulted. 


Current research and future needs 


The literature relating to international admini- 
stration has tended, to date, to be historical, legal- 
istic, or broadly descriptive in character. Much of 
the writing on the subject has been incidental to 
a primary concern in either international law or 
organization. Since the epoch of the League of Na- 
tions, a limited number of treatises by former 
practitioners (e.g., Lie 1954; Loveday 1956; Ran- 
shofen-Wertheimer 1945) have appeared. These 
works present in more or less organized fashion 
reflections on the authors’ professional experiences 
and in certain cases provide insightful evaluations 
of past practices. There has been only one signifi- 
cant attempt by a trained participant—observer to 
“capture and record” the process of decision mak- 
ing inside an organization (Ascher 1951). Schol- 
arly general surveys of the evolution of individual 
international agencies (e.g., Laves & Thomson 
1957) have appeared in recent years, but their 
treatment of administration is typically limited to 
a single chapter or to scattered cursory comments. 

A new development within the past decade has 
been the emergence of a few studies of interna 
tional administration “in depth” (Berkov 1957; 
Glick 1957; Sharp 1961), dealing with headquar- 
ters—field relationships in the conduct of operational 
programs and attempting to draw conclusions on 
how to adjust centrifugal and centripetal forces 
within such programs. In addition to documentary 
analysis, the authors of these studies have utilized 
interviewing and observation techniques both at 
headquarters and in the field. 

The totality of empirical research directly fo- 
cused on international administration remains de- 
cidedly spotty and largely noncumulative. Individ- 
ual studies have tended to be carried out without 
regard for the findings of other studies, if only 
because of the glaring subject-matter gaps in what 
is still the pioneer stage of systematic research in 
this field. No special models for empirical 1 
tion may yet be said to have been produced. Indee h» 
it is a fair question whether international admini- 
stration should be studied with a view to its ii 
quiring a discipline of its own, apart from pub 
administration in general or from internation: 
organization. As noted earlier, the field is mig 
by a number of significant differences from H 
study of national administration, but are these 
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ferences of kind or merely of degree? On this point 
there is considerable divergence of opinion. 

Need for comparative research. Probably the 
most fruitful approach to the systematic explora- 
tion of international administrative behavior would 
be to design a series of studies for the purpose of 
evaluating the impact of one or more factors pecu- 
liar to administration at the international level—by 
comparing agencies, processes, or case situations. 
From such inquiries it should become possible to 
discover the conditions under which recurring pat- 
terns of behavior may be anticipated. Stated dif- 
ferently, the patient pursuit of the comparative 
method should provide findings from which empiri- 
cal theories of international administration that are 
not culture-bound might emerge. 

The subject-matter areas for such research are 
legion, so marked has been the neglect of the field 
by scholars. By way of illustration, a number of 
such areas are listed below, under three broad 
headings; personnel, organization and procedure, 
and substantive roles of international bureaucracies. 

The area of personnel would include studies of 
(1) samples of staff recruitment in cognate agen- 
cies in terms of social origins, educational back- 
grounds, motivation of applicants, and subsequent 
levels of performance; (2) the impact of geo- 
graphic distribution” on communication, standards 
of performance, staff morale, etc., in a technical 
agency, such as the Universal Postal Union, as 
compared with an essentially political organization, 
Such as the UN; (3) the role of “informal” staff 
groupings in the communication process of related 
agencies; (4) the role perceptions held by profes- 
sional personnel in an intergovernmental as com- 
pared with a supranational organization (e. g., the 
ILO and the ECSC; (5) the impact of differing 
Styles of administrative leadership on staff morale 
in cognate agencies (e.g., the ILO and WHO), or 
in the same agency over time (e.g., the UN under 
Lie and then under Hammarskjöld). 

Organization and procedure studies would in- 
Volve evaluations of (1) the use of informal com- 
mittee and working-party techniques as devices for 
adjusting differing concepts and patterns of ad- 
ministration in similar agencies; (2) the roles of 
differently structured “front offices” in the inter- 
national administration of cognate agencies; (3) 
the effectiveness of agency field-reporting systems 
in relation to form, frequency, and routing of re- 
Ports and utilization of reports as feedback; (4) 
the headquarters—field communications process in 
similar agencies, in order to discover, by means of 
the intensive examination of procedures and case 
Situations, the causes of and remedies for misun- 


derstandings, blockages, and crossed lines; (5) the 
regional structures of related UN agencies, with 
the object of determining whether there is any 
significant correlation between the degree of de- 
centralization and program effectiveness in differ- 
ent culture areas; (6) the economic and social 
program-coordinative devices evolved by the UN 
family of organizations since their establishment; 
(7) the overhead costs of field-program conduct in 
UN agencies in relation to program size, geographic 
spread, and degree of devolution of program execu- 
tion to field units. 

The last general area of study, that of the sub- 
stantive roles of international bureaucracies, would 
concern itself with (1) methods of attaining policy 
consensus in the secretariat of an intergovernmen- 
tal agency, such as the OECD, in comparison with 
a partially supranational body, such as the EEC; 
(2) case studies of substantive decision making 
relating to different types of situations in the same 
agency and the same type of situation in similar 
agencies; (3) comparative studies of project pro- 
gramming for technical assistance, as illustrated 
by the World Bank, the UN Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, and the UN Special Fund; 
(4) sample studies of the impact of UN field-pro- 
gram operations on local community attitudes to- 
ward the UN system and on related policies of the 
recipient governments; (5) analyses of the kinds 
of influence exerted by professional staffs on an 
agency's substantive policies (e.g., program formu- 
lation, the resolution of crises, etc.) in relation to 
the functional character of the agency and the 
degree of consensus in its policy-control organs; 
(6) inquiries designed to determine the conditions 
of constructive policy role-playing by the bureauc- 
racies of different types of organizations. 

For the most part the suggestions listed above 
represent areas or problems concerning which 
there is at present little systematic knowledge. In 
order to explore some of them meaningfully, polit- 
ical scientists and public administration experts 
would most likely need to enlist the collaboration 
of psychiatrists, social psychologists, and other 
experts in group dynamics. In certain cases (e.g., 
the impact of international programs on grass-roots 
attitudes in non-Western countries) the cultural 
anthropologist might provide useful insights. 

For maximum objectivity, much of the behav- 
ioral research in the field of international admini- 
stration should be conducted under multinational 
auspices. Otherwise there will always lurk the dan- 
ger of cultural bias. This possibility, to be sure, is 
much more real in regard to the culturally hetero- 
geneous global agencies, where East and West, 
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North and South all meet, than in the more homo- 
geneous regional institutions in the Western hemi- 
sphere or in the North Atlantic community. There 
are, of course, certain practical difficulties in mak- 
ing arrangements for multinational research teams, 
particularly in view of the relatively backward state 
of the social sciences in most non-Western coun- 
tries. 

A second condition for the effective investigation 
of the kinds of problems outlined above is the close 
cooperation of officials with the outside research 
scholar or team. Since most senior officials tend to 
be very busy, it is important that the investigators 
not let themselves become minor nuisances to 
harassed practitioners. In addition, the outside in- 
vestigators must give satisfactory assurances that 
the anonymity of their informants will be carefully 
respected. But these conditions are not insuperable 
obstacles; ordinarily they can be met, with the 
exercise of patience and discretion. 


The outlook 


Indications are not lacking that international 
administration will continue to proliferate in the 
foreseeable future. Its dimensions give promise of 
expanding, both at the global and the regional 
level, If and as the United Nations further develops 
its peace-keeping activities, not only may it become 
desirable to attach a military-planning unit to its 
headquarters (where a military adviser to the sec- 
retary-general was recently installed), thereby call- 
ing for personnel conversant with military technol- 
ogy, but the realization of any concrete plan for 
international arms control would require admini- 
strative arrangements of some kind for inspection 
purposes, as well as, possibly, the creation of a 
permanent international peace force. The staffing 
of such arrangements would bring the engineer 
and the scientist more directly into the world’s 
bureaucratic apparatus than ever before. 

Concurrently or perhaps sooner, the projection 
of international cooperation into the realm of outer 
space presumably will add to the substantive role 
of certain categories of UN personnel, who will not 
only aid in the formulation of legal regulations to 
govern the peaceful use of outer space but also 
handle inspection and monitoring operations. 

A third possibility is that the scope of multilateral 
economic and social programs will further expand 
over the coming years. The establishment of a 
UN-sponsored capital-assistance program is by no 
means out of the question, either in conjunction 
with the present Special Fund, or else through a 
separate arrangement. In this domain, also, the 
lending roles of the existing world financial insti- 
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tutions (the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Finance Corpo- 
ration, the International Development Association) 
bid fair to grow, while the International Monetary 
Fund may be called upon to elaborate and admin- 
ister a new and stronger type of world monetary 
mechanism. 

Globally, the development of the foregoing func- 
tional activities will scarcely add up to any sort of 
world government. Regardless of whether such a 
goal should be deemed by the West to be politically 
desirable, its likelihood would appear to be too 
remote to affect the basic patterns of international 
cooperation in the near future. But even under a 
world state, while administration would become 
either “unitary” or “federal” in the legal sense, it 
would still remain multicultural in composition. 
The complexities of behavioral relations now con- 
fronting international agencies would by no means 
disappear. The interflow of personnel, hierarchi- 
cally as well as laterally, through governmental 
administrations might well increase, but there 
would still remain serious problems of intercultural 
adjustment. 

Regionally, a wide spread of international insti- 
tutions would seem to be in the offing. Signs 
already discernible in all the major areas—Europe, 
the Middle East, Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
—suggest such an evolution. The contours of some 
of these new arrangements are now only barely 
visible, and it is impossible to predict just how the 
over-all regional picture will look by, say, the 1980s. 
In any event, the picture is not likely to be a tidy 
one: the institutional gamut will probably run from 
a congeries of loose, limited-purpose groupings 
(such as the Organization of African Unity, in- 
augurated in 1963) through free-trade associations 
and customs unions to more strongly knit supri 
nationalistic organizations. Should any consider- 
able devolution of control from Moscow take place 
within the present Soviet orbit, it is not inconceiv 
able that some sort of “confederal” institutionalized 
relationship might replace the existing Communist- 
party control apparatus. A 

As international administration grows in variety 
and in depth, there is cause for hope that the re” 
sources of the social sciences may become steadily 
more adequate to the task of analyzing and illumi- 
nating its key problems, as well as providing valu- 
able operational prescriptions to policy makers: 

WALTER R. SHARP 
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FINANCING 


There are many hundreds of international or- 
ganizations more or less active at the present time. 
Some of these are governmental organizations, 
composed exclusively of state members; some are 
private and have no states among their members; 
many are mixed, with both states and private or- 
ganizations or individuals as members. The finan- 
cing patterns and practices of these organizations 
are quite diverse, regardless of the nature of their 
membership. However, except for the very few 
organizations that either provide specific services 
for which fees are collected—such as the registra- 
tion of trademarks—or subsist on the earnings of 
capital—as does the International Bank—almost 
all the associations have one overshadowing finan- 
cial problem in common: how to collect assess- 
ments or pledges in the absence of effective sanc- 
tions. In the best of circumstances collecting a bill 
without effective enforcement measures is difficult. 
It is much more difficult to collect a bill for ex- 
penses incurred in pursuit of organizational policies 
to which some members are actively opposed, a 
frequent occurrence in international organizations. 
Both these difficulties occur with some acuteness 
in the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
This article will, therefore, concentrate on the 
financing of the fifteen governmental organizations 
that make up the United Nations complex. 


Methods of financing 

Even in a spectrum limited to the United Nations 
organizations, the financing picture is almost in- 
credibly complicated. It is possible to distinguish 
at least eight varieties of program and budget 
operations of the United Nations organizations that 
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pose entirely different financing problems: (1) reg- 
ular budgets financed through assessments upon 
members according to agreed contribution formu- 
las; (2) emergency operations financed through 
assessments upon members according to the agreed 
formulas; (3) recurrent operations financed by 
special arrangements concerning contributions with 
members who are primary parties at interest; 
(4) recurrent operations financed by voluntary 
contributions of members; (5) recurrent opera- 
tions financed by voluntary contributions from 
members, nonmembers, and private individuals; 
(6) ad hoc operations of variable duration financed 
from voluntary contributions; (7) regular budgets 
financed through organizational earnings; (8) in- 
vestment budgets financed through the use of capi- 
tal or the sale of organizational or organizationally 
guaranteed securities. 

Assessments. The “regular” budgets of the 
United Nations organizations financed by assess- 
ments are eleven in number. Their total value in 
1963, as reported by the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, was about 
$189 million. The largest was that of the United 
Nations itself, $87 million; the smallest was the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion, $421,000, These budgets are prepared by the 
responsible executive officers or authorities of the 
several organizations and adopted by their legis- 
lative bodies. The budgets are subject to review of 
their program and expenditure proposals by the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions, which, in accordance with the UN 
Charter, reports to the General Assembly through 
Committee V; the views of the General Assembly 
on the budgets are communicated to the organiza- 
tions and to the member states. Although without 
binding effect, these views are very influential in 
the councils of the specialized agencies. The con- 
tributions formulas utilized by the organizations 
tend generally to follow that of the United Nations 
itself, which is based upon comparative ability of 
each member to pay, as measured by its gross 
national product, with certain adjustments and 
modifications. However, some of the organizations 
introduce other factors especially related to their 
purposes. The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, for example, weights its contribution for- 
mula 75 per cent on ability to pay and 25 per cent 
on the relative volume of the ton-kilometers of 
international air transport flown by air lines of the 
member states, as an index of the interest in and 
importance of civil aviation among the contracting 
governments. Although payment is slow, virtually 
all the assessments for the regular budgets are 


eventually collected. The United Nations, for ex- 
ample, normally collects about 80 per cent of the 
annual assessment by the end of the year for 
which it is levied, about 95 per cent of the assess- 
ment by the closing months of the following year, 
and about 99 per cent by the end of the second year, 
The most dramatic examples of emergency 
financing are provided by the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force established after the Suez incident in 
1956 and the United Nations operation in the 
Congo, which began in 1960. In 1956 the United 
States offered to contribute $10 million toward the 
cost of the emergency force if other countries would 
contribute an equal amount—that is, to increase 
its share under the formula from 33% per cent to 
50 per cent, of a total assessment of $20 million, 
This offer was accepted by the General Assembly 
and established the assessment formula whereby 
the General Assembly spread costs of the emer 
gency force over 1957, 1958, and 1959. In 1960 
the assessment formula was changed to relieve the 
members least able to pay, while several of the 
richer members waived drawbacks to which they 
were entitled by reason of special services or com. 
modities supplied the emergency force. All of the 
Tron Curtain countries ignored the assessments; 
Yugoslavia was the only communist state to su 
port the undertaking. As a result of the refusal 
the Iron Curtain countries to pay, and the de- 
linquency of others, total arrears and defaults 
amounted to about one-third of total assessments. 
The Congo operation was of a different magnitude. 
In 1960 the General Assembly spread $48.5 million 
on the basis of the 1960 formula. In 1962 it spread 
$100 million for the Congo operation, against am 
estimated cost of $135 million, as “expenses of th 
Organization,” without reference to its levying au- 
thority under article 17 of the charter, nor did 
define the levy as a binding legal obligation.” The 
ambiguity of the resolution led to the adviso 
opinion by the World Court, on July 20, 1962, up: 
holding the levy as a legal obligation binding oo 
the members. The default of the communist bloc, 
France, South Africa, and others, and the arreat 
ages of many of the smaller states, led to the 
bond issue of $200 million in 1962. The financing 
of emergency operations remains one of the largest 
and most perilous of the unresolved issues con: 
fronting the United Nations. i. 
Perhaps the clearest illustration of the financing 
of special benefit operations by an internation: 
agency is the joint-support program operated by thé 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 
For example, 18 nations cooperate, under the su: 
pervision of ICAO, in maintaining radio aht 
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weather stations in the northern Atlantic. The 9 
floating ocean stations are supplied with ships by 7 
of the contracting states, and 11 others, whose air- 
craft fly northern Atlantic routes, make cash con- 
tributions. Each contribution is individually negoti- 
ated, but its value in money or kind is generally 
proportionate to the contributor’s use of the northern 
Atlantic air lanes. 

Voluntary contributions. The Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance, inaugurated in 1950, 
and the Special Fund, launched in 1959, provide 
the best examples of international “voluntary” 
programs financed from contributions of members. 
The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
began with $20 million, contributed by 54 mem- 
bers; its annual budget in 1963 was more than $45 
million, subscribed by about 100 governments. The 
Special Fund finances actual preparatory and pre- 
investment costs for major economic and social 
development projects; its annual expenditures on 
such operations have reached $60 million. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
is not only the oldest program financed by mem- 
bers, nonmembers, and private individuals but is 
perhaps the most successful international philan- 
thropic undertaking in history. It started in 1947 
with $15 million, contributed by the United States 
government. By 1963 its annual budget from gov- 
ernments, including nonmembers of the UN, was 
more than $23 million, and an additional $8 mil- 
lion was realized from private contributions and 
the sale of UNICEF greeting cards, The Interna- 
tional Refugee Program, which began as a purely 
intergovernmental organization, has likewise se- 
cured important resources in recent years from 
private sources, 

The United Nations Korean Relief Agency 
(UNKRA), which has been liquidated, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA), and the 
United Nations Development Fund for the Congo 
provide examples of ad hoc operations financed 
from voluntary contributions. UNKRA began its 
work in 1951 with a budget of about $500,000. It 
reached the peak of its operations in the years 
1953, 1954, and 1955, with expenditures of $58 
million, $47 million, and $32 million respectively. 
From 1951 through 1960 it spent a total of $149 
million contributed by 40 governments, of which 
70 per cent was contributed by the United States 
and 20 per cent by the United Kingdom. UNRWA 
Was established in 1949, following the partition of 
Palestine, By the end of 1962 it had spent about 
$434 million, of which about 70 per cent was sup- 
Plied by the United States, while the United King- 


dom, France, and Canada contributed an additional 
25 per cent. The United Nations Fund for the 
Congo set a goal of $100 million for economic and 
social development in the new republic; by 1963 
less than half this amount had been subscribed, of 
which the U.S. contribution was more than 75 
per cent. 

Self-financing. The administrative budgets of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the International Finance Corporation are exam- 
ples of regular budgets financed through organiza- 
tional earnings. These earnings are derived from 
interest and other charges on loans, advances, and 
investments made from capital subscribed by mem- 
ber states or surcharges on loans guaranteed by the 
bank. No recurrent assessments on members are 
involved in meeting these budgets. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development derives the funds for its investments 
from the use of capital subscribed by member 
states and from the sale of the securities of mem- 
bers with the bank’s guarantee to public and private 
investors. The International Finance Corporation 
also participates in the financing of development 
enterprises through the use of capital funds and 
through the sale of paper representing a combina- 
tion of equity and loan investment. The ability of 
these organizations to make loans and investments 
is a function of their own liquidity, of the availabil- 
ity of funds in the private money markets, and, 
most important, the prestige of the lending insti- 
tutions. 


Political problems 

Profound difficulties arise in fixing the levels of 
activity and financial support of international or- 
ganizations. With respect to regular activities 
financed by agreed annual assessments, these dif- 
ficulties arise from (a) the insistence of the United 
States on restricting its contribution to not more 
than one-third of the total assessment and (b) the 
probably very substantial underassessment of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites (in 1964 the U. S. S. R. 
paid 14.97 per cent of the regular UN budget, while 
the United States paid 32.02 per cent). These facts 
produce two consequences: first, since most of the 
other members have very limited possibilities of 
increasing their contributions, the activities of the 
organizations are held to a low level; second, to the 
extent that activities are expanded, a heavy bur- 
den is thrown upon the members least able to pay. 
Although the sanction of withdrawal of voting 
rights (which has never been invoked by the UN 
but has been used by some of the specialized 
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agencies) is sufficient to secure eventual compli- 
ance, payment is slow and the burden upon work- 
ing capital funds is heavy. 

The crisis in UN finances, however, has actually 
been produced by emergency peace-keeping opera- 
tions, for which many of its members accept no 
financial responsibility and to most of which the 
Soviet bloc, along with a varying but substantial 
group of associates, is actively opposed. Moreover, 
under the UN Charter the sanction procedures in- 
volving the suspension of voting privileges are 
facultative, not mandatory. The Genera] Assembly 
is understandably reluctant to invoke sanctions 
against a major power. But until the problem of 
financing peace-keeping expenditures is satisfac- 
torily resolved—and no solution other than en- 
forceable assessments seems realistic—the United 
Nations will continue to teeter on the edge of 
bankruptcy. 

The problem arising with respect to activities 
financed by voluntary contributions is likewise the 
low ceiling created by United States policy in limit- 
ing its percentage contribution, coupled with the 
outright refusal of the communist bloc to con- 
tribute at all. The UN’s Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance, therefore, continues to be a token 
operation in comparison with the national pro- 
grams of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Colombo Plan nations, and the U. S. S. R. 

The only types of international budgets that do 
not encounter continuing difficulties in obtaining 
Support are those which finance activities with a 
definable cash-in-hand value for the participants, 
such as the ICAO northern Atlantic weather sta- 
tions, or the administrative budgets financed from 
earnings on capital, such as those of the World 
Bank, International Monetary Fund, and Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. Although extensive 
attention has been given in academic circles to the 
development of independent revenue sources for 
activities without strong economic appeal—all the 
way from imposing a 3 per cent sales tax to giving 
Antarctica to the UN as a dowry—no viable pro- 
posals have so far materialized. Indeed, the idea of 
independent financing commands little support— 
and considerable outright opposition—in political 
circles of many nations. The prospect is that multi- 
lateral international cooperation will, as a conse- 
quence of financial limitations, continue to function 
at a low level of achievement. In view of develop- 
ing political trends toward nonalignment and the 
resulting circumscription of bilateral cooperation, 
the outlook is for a steady decline in all inter- 
national financial cooperation. 

ROWLAND EGGER 


[See also BUDGETING; POLITICAL FINANCING.] 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
This article discusses the important institutions, 
processes, and problems in the relations ane 
nations. For detailed information about relate 
topics, see under INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

Problems of war and peace and of conflict and 
Cooperation among independent political entities 
have long fascinated statesmen and scholars 1“ 
ancient China and India, among the Greek city 
states of the fifth century B.c., in Renaissance Italy, 


and in the Western state system, which in our own 
day has become a world system. Because the mem- 
bers of this Western state system have been nation- 
states, the study of political relations in a system 
of multiple sovereignties has come to be known as 
inter-national relations. 

However, “the state” is a mere shorthand expres- 
sion for a very complex set of relationships among 
the individuals of which it is composed. To under- 
stand the relations between states, one is therefore 
driven to the study of human behavior and of in- 
terpersonal relations both within and between 
states, since there is no sharp line separating do- 
mestic from world politics. Important insights for 
this study can be gained from many disciplines: 
history, economics, sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, geography, and law, as well as political 
science. 


The Western state system 


The substance of international politics is conflict 
and its adjustment among groups of people who 
acknowledge no common supreme authority. While 
the Western state system has in the last three cen- 
turies been remarkably efficient in preserving the 
independence of nation-states and has been flexible 
enough to permit the progressive fulfillment of as- 
pirations for national independence throughout the 
world, it has done so at the cost of intermittent war, 
including about a dozen general wars into which 
all, or almost all, of the great powers were even- 
tually drawn. It is because this political process has 
So often involved war or the threat of war that its 
Study has come to be thought important. Thus, 
however objective the treatment of the topics 
Studied, there has been a strong normative element 
in their selection, The study of international rela- 
tions has been developed by scholars who believe 
that the future is at most semidetermined and that 
Scholarship can help men move toward a future of 
their own choice. In the atomic age this quest for 
a functional equivalent to large-scale war has been 
Siven a new urgency. 

The vision of a better world, or at least one better 
organized than the world that floundered into the 
1914-1918 war, was the inspiration of the genera- 
tion of scholars in America and Britain who 
breathed life into the then new academic specialty. 
It was a vision dominated by the colossal spirit of 
Woodrow Wilson, Peace, he thought and preached, 
was within reach once the “war to end war” had 
been won. The essential elements in the Wilsonian 
Program for achieving general and permanent 
Peace included a world system of democratically 
organized states, international understanding, in- 
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ternational arbitration, disarmament, national self- 
determination, open diplomacy, mechanisms for 
peaceful change, and an alliance of all against any 
aggressor. A complete prescription for a better world 
has to do more, however, than list the conditions 
under which peace with justice would prevail. In 
a world political arena in which the governments 
of nation-states are the leading actors and the 
loyalties of men are primarily to their respective 
nation-states, it is not “the world,” but men charged 
with promoting and maintaining the security and 
well-being of the inhabitants of particular nation- 
states, who make the decisions that shape the 
future. A second generation of scholars has put 
more emphasis on clarifying questions of national 
policy and on elaborating theoretical constructs 
than on making blueprints for a warless world. 
[See INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.] 

As the Western state system has become a world 
system, the necessity for the student of interna- 
tional relations to appreciate diversities and uni- 
formities among states and cultures has become 
acute, The intensive development of studies of the 
non-Europeanized areas of the world after World 
War ni and the concurrent emphasis on compar- 
ative politics are responses to these twin require- 
ments. From the vast array of potentially relevant 
data, the international relations scholar has a stag- 
geringly difficult task of selection and organization, 
From the historian, the geographer, and the area 
specialist particularly come the data for understand- 
ing the behavior of individual states. From the stu- 
dents of comparative politics, comparative social 
systems, and international law come the data for 
the discovery of behavioral regularities among 
classes of states and even of states in general. From 
the international systems theorists come the ana- 
lytical models with specified “essential rules” to 
which concrete systems with their behavioral reg- 
ularities may be compared, [See SYSTEMS ANAL- 
ysis, article on INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS.) 

Both the Western state system as a whole and 
the behavior of its constituent units are constantly 
changing. Identifying the major transformations in 
the system is a central task for the scholar who 
wishes to chart the limits of choice open to the 
makers of public policy with specified value pref- 
erences. 

Concurrent with the transformation of a state 
system of European origin into a world system have 
been other great transformations: unprecedented 
roles are being played by the United States and the 
Soviet Union, superpowers peripheral to Europe. 
From its west European area of origin the appeal 
of nationalism has spread outward to the Afro— 
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Asian world, and along with it demands for higher 
living standards and the dignity of participating in 
political life. Control of foreign relations in the ad- 
vanced countries has become democratized; at the 
same time the tasks of the makers of foreign policy 
have become increasingly complex and difficult. 
While the bearers of the most advanced technology 
have in each era enjoyed dominant positions in 
the state system of that era, science and technology 
have suddenly emerged as important and semi- 
independent short-run variables in the equations 
of world politics. The old states of western Europe 
and those across the ocean that share European 
culture are drawing together in varying forms of 
association for economic and security purposes. 
New tasks have been posed for those responsible 
for military defense, especially for the policy makers 
in the superpowers. They must maintain a high 
level of peacetime defense mobilization, form 
peacetime alliances in which coalition military 
planning is extremely detailed, embark upon mas- 
sive programs of foreign economic and military aid, 
and pursue a vigorous psychological strategy—with 
at least as much emphasis on deterring major war 
as on winning it. Ideological differences divide the 
most powerful groupings of states. 

We shall discuss in turn the actors on the stage 
of world politics, the goals and claims of these ac- 
tors, the bases of their power, and the methods and 
instrumentalities by which the power is applied in 
the pursuit of goals. Actors, goals, bases of influ- 
ence, instrumentalities—these are all artificial con- 
structs which have to be fitted together to produce 
an analytical model with some resemblance to the 
real world; but as long as they are recognized as 
abstractions useful for focusing on particular as- 
pects of international relations, they should not 
mislead. 


The actors 


State actors. The modern nation-state began to 
emerge in the fifteenth century with the division of 
Europe into units whose monarchs recognized no 
superior authority. 

Sovereignty. The distinguishing characteristic 
for international relations became sovereignty, de- 
fined by Grotius as “that power whose acts are not 
subject to the control of another so that they may 
be made void by the act of any other human will.” 
Nevertheless, the restraints of international law 
can be discerned even at this period: even when 
they felt no moral restraint, absolute monarchs 
usually found it convenient to observe certain rules 
of conduct in their relations with each other, rules 
that reflected their Christian and Roman heritage. 


Thus, there was a “suborganized” state system, and 
not pure anarchy. 

In domestic affairs the divine-right king gave 
way in the course of time, but not everywhere at 
the same rate, to constitutional government. As tep- 
resentatives of the ruled became the rulers in the 
nineteenth century, their governments became more 
and more amenable to the influence of organized 
sectors of the public. This development did not 
reduce the role of violence in interstate politics. In 
fact, as the monarch’s business became the people's 
business, the nation in arms could wage war with 
a mobilization of its energies far more intensive 
than any divine-right king could have imagined. 
Relations between states became subject to irra- 
tional outbursts of feeling directed against foreign- 
ers and foreign governments suspected of hostile 
intentions to both people and state. [See SOVER- 
EIGNTY.] 

Nationality and self-determination. In the nine- 
teenth century the sovereign-state had become a 
nation-state. Its inhabitants were supposed to be 
united by a common nationality and separated from 
other nation-states by this characteristic. Efforts to 
define nationality in terms of common language, 
racial heritage, customs, religion, and so forth are 
insufficient to explain the existing patterns of loyal- 
ty to contemporary nation-states. A sense of nation- 
ality is subjective, and people belong to the nation- 
ality to which they feel they belong, for whatever 
reason. However, more often than not, states seem 
to have come into being before the nation that 
might have demanded their creation was formed. 
This is not to depreciate the power of feelings of 
national solidarity, for demands for national self- 
determination generated most of the bitter conflicts 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The doctrine of national self-determination, ac 
cording to which all people of one nationality are 
entitled to dwell together in order to govern them- 
selves in a state of their own—despite any oT 
economic, historical, or other obstacles—proved so 
strong a moving force that it continues in our own 
day in a modified form. Yet even in Europe the doc- 
trine proved very difficult to apply. It provided ne 
clear basis for defining the territorial limits of 2 
particular nationality and made no adequate Pte 
vision for the people of the marches. Further 
it offered no way to identify the “national” will. re 
earlier excesses committed in the name of aa: 
ism, the promise of rising living standards impli 
in the reduction of intra-European trade barriers, 
and the obsolescence of European-sized states 5 
independently defensible units in a world of ae 
powers have since 1945 driven the peoples of wes! 


em Europe to play down nationality as a unifying 
force against outsiders. It is ironic to find the same 
slogans used in the Afro—Asian world today, where 
circumstances are greatly at variance with those in 
Europe in the nineteenth century. Lacking the co- 
hesion of older political communities, many of 
these newer units are led by men who play upon 
their followers’ fear of outsiders. [See Nation.) 

More and more, the life of the people has become 
identified with what the government does, even in 
the least socialistically inclined states. The prev- 
alence of the welfare state suggests that individuals 
gain more than physical and psychological security 
in identifying themselves with their nation; they 
secure valuable material advantages as well. In the 
1960s more than 125 entities are formally recog- 
nized as states. Yet hardly more than half of them 
exhibit the classical attributes of a viable sovereign 
state. While they all have a population and in most 
cases a clearly defined territorial base, many of 
them lack a “people.” The government is often not 
in effective control within the country, and its au- 
thority is not always recognized outside the national 
territory. In many of the “fledgling” states, who is to 
govern is not yet clearly settled; instead of law and 
order there are constant outbreaks of rebellion. [See 
STATE.] 

Nonstate actors. States are not the sole signifi- 
cant actors in international relations. On the for- 
mal level must be added various kinds of organiza- 
tions of states that governments have formed in 
order to increase their physical security or to achieve 
economic benefits (or even, in some cases, to sat- 
isfy their humanitarian impulses). There are a 
large number of functional international organiza- 
tions and the almost universal United Nations. In 
addition, there are many regional “special-purpose” 
organizations. The institutions of the European 
communities can even to a minor degree act with- 
out the specific consent of each member state. 
Even military alliances may take the form of a re- 
gional international organization, the most highly 
developed being the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO), Groups of states, whether or not 
formally organized, often act together as blocs for 
diplomatic purposes. [See INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION, article on THE PROCESS AND THE INSTITU- 
TIONS.] 

Another form of association that can on occasion 
affect the course of world politics is the trans- 
national grouping, such as the World Federation 
Of Trade Unions and its noncommunist rival, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
The thin line that can be drawn between “public” 
and “private” becomes even thinner as we move on 
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to cosmopolitan religious groups, such as the Roman 
Catholic church, or ideological groups, such as the 
world-wide communist movement. 

This does not mean that the state is withering 
away as the prime actor in international relations. 
Even in the most effective international organiza- 
tions, the will of the individual states still domi- 
nates the decision-making process. Each individual 
born and raised in a Western or Westernized socie- 
ty has indelibly imprinted on him membership in 
some national grouping. No matter how cosmopol- 
itan his outlook, he will identify himself, and others 
will identify him, by this imprint. This habit of 
identifying individuals by their national affiliation is 
so ingrained that a Western observer often assumes 
members of non-European societies will inevitably 
outgrow their communal or tribal loyalties and put 
loyalty to the nation first. There is in the Western 
world a strengthening of transnational bonds, but 
they remain less strong than the bonds of nation- 
ality, They are strong enough to support a limited 
amount of joint action in world affairs among states 
with common goals, exposed to common threats. 

National decision makers. Scholars have long 
related individuals to the behavior of the nation- 
state actors by describing group attitudes—subna- 
tional, national, transnational, and supranational. 
A post-World War 11 phenomenon has been an in- 
tensified study of the behavior of decision-making 
elites in the various states. 

Who are the most influential decision makers in 
international relations? They are first of all those 
who control the levers of power within the national 
governments. Some few individuals—e.g., the pres- 
ident of the United States, the prime minister of the 
United Kingdom, the chancellor of the German Fed- 
eral Republic—are important because of their offi- 
cial positions. Other individuals—e.g., Charles de 
Gaulle, Joseph Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and Gamal Abdel Nasser—would also be 
named, whatever their titular position in the gov- 
ernment, 

Even the influence of such august individuals, 
however, depends on their positions of leadership in 
official or unofficial groups of political importance, 
whether it be the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviet Union, the clique of 
colonels in the Egyptian army, the British Trade 
Union Congress, the French bureaucratic elite, the 
committees of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, the tribal organization of Ka- 
tanga, or the leading stockholders of the Belgian 
Union Miniére. 

Political parties as such are not often important 
participants in the making of foreign policy, which 
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in the noncommunist world is freguently carried 
on in a relatively “nonpartisan” fashion. As the di- 
vision between domestic and foreign policy be- 
comes less precise, this may change. Formerly, even 
in the most democratically organized governments, 
strong pressure groups rarely directed their atten- 
tion to issues of significance in foreign policy, al- 
though sometimes their activities had important 
foreign policy consequences. Tariffs and immigra- 
tion policy in the United States, for example, were 
long shaped by domestic pressure groups heedless 
of the impact of their demands on the country’s for- 
eign relations. Today all the traditional economic 
groupings—agricultural, industrial, commercial, fi- 
nancial, and labor—to say nothing of noneconomic 
organizations, such as patriotic societies and reli- 
gious groups, have international as well as domes- 
tic concerns. Finally, one should note how slight is 
the influence of the unorganized “mass” of the 
people on critical foreign policy decisions. Even in 
times of great crisis, when they may be whipped 
into a fury against another people, or, as in some 
underdeveloped countries, mobilized into crowds 
for paid demonstrations against the leaders’ foes, 
their influence in the making of foreign policy is 
minimal. If “the people” have little to do with the 
making of foreign policy, “world public opinion” 
and “the conscience of mankind,” by which Wood- 
row Wilson set great store, have even less. However, 
leaders of one state may make extremely effective 
appeals to the leaders and “attentive publics” of 
States not directly involved in a given dispute; in 
this very different sense, “world public opinion” 
may be important. [See FOREIGN POLICY.) 


National goals and the power base 


As the scholar's understanding of the influences 
playing on national governments becomes more 
sophisticated and he grows more aware of different 
types of states and state behavior, he becomes less 
satisfied with generalized explanations regarding 
the goals and demands of states. The characteristic 
protestations of every premier and foreign minister 
that his state seeks only peace and prosperity do 
little to illuminate the objectives of either states in 
general or the particular state to whom these un- 
exceptional aspirations are at the moment being 
attributed. But conventional “national interest” or 
“power” explanations are hardly more helpful. In a 
crisis of national survival the national interest is 
clear enough, but this tells us little about what the 
national interest is between crises or what kind of 
threat to what values constitutes a crisis, Nor does 
the proposition that states always seek to maximize 
their power position teach much about either the 


prediction or control of state behavior. It 
doubt true that each government takes all the 
which seem appropriate to it to attain its pol 
jectives and in that sense is trying to maximis 
power position. But power for what and at 
cost? With what intensity and what constane 
purpose? And with what skill are available 
sources mobilized and deployed to achieve the 
ified purposes? “Power” is thus not seen as 
overriding goal of state behavior, nor as the 
mate value of statesmen, but rather as “that y 
produces its intended effect” (Wright 1955, p. 5 

The foregoing propositions may not explain 
behavior of states, but they do suggest that 
goals of particular governments at particular ti 
may be classified, hypotheses may be developed} 
garding these classifications, and patterns of © 
mon behavior may be traced. 

A state's goals may be inconsistent or in con 
with each other. There are goals that will a 
two states being in conflict with each other, 
that states can share, goals that though sep 
are compatible, and goals that can be achieved 
through interstate cooperation, The greater t 
number of states in the system, the more con 
cated and crisscrossed will these goal relation 
become, and the greater the likelihood that 
of states will band together for certain com 
purposes. 

National security. The primary goal of 
governments in our own state system in recent 
turies has been “security,” which always inch 
safeguards against immediate threats to the p 
ical integrity of the national homeland; it often 
cludes safeguards against indirect, long-run, @ 
contingent threats, and against threats to a wal 
life as well as to territory. The comprehensiven 
of the goal of security for any given state is di 
mined by what its government would be willi 
necessary, to wage war for. Thus security, 
power, turns out to be an instrumental rather 
an ultimate goal. Unlike power, however, it is 
instrumental goal whose satisfaction does not 
essarily deny similar satisfaction to other si 
[See NATIONAL security.) 

The occasional “great disturbers”—like Louis 
Napoleon, and Hitler, whose objectives seem 
their contemporaries to go so far beyond the 
quirement of security as to threaten the indepem 
ence of all the rest—provoked the formation 
grand alliances against themselves and thus di 
onstrated the interest in security which the 4 
in each case shared. 

Today this primary goal of security seems me 
elusive than ever before, even in an age whe 


large proportion of literate people believe that their 
survival depends upon the survival of the rest of the 
world. It did not take the advent of nuclear weapons 
to make this the most important problem to solve. 
Two world wars with conventional weapons had 
already taught many people that widespread vio- 
lence could destroy for the victor as well as for the 
vanquished many of those values which the govern- 
ment had been expected to promote and protect. 

This brings us to the question of means, for both 
in international and in domestic politics the way 
in which ultimate goals are pursued may turn out 
to be more significant than the goals themselves, 
Here we may visualize a continuum of means-ends 
relationships, at the further end of which stand 
such ultimate goals as freedom, welfare, and hu- 
man dignity—and, if all else be denied, survival. 
In the context of interstate relations, “survival” 
means the preservation of the nation-state as the 
carrier and promoter of the common values that 
characterize its people’s way of life. The goal of 
survival cannot rationally be promoted by means 
which sacrifice the values that give the survival of 
a state meaning to the men who make or influence 
its foreign policy decisions. Thus, even in the 
period of overwhelming American superiority in 
nuclear arms, the offensive or preventive use of 
such weapons was among the excluded means. 

Mobilized power and power potential. Power, 
the means of influencing the behavior of others in 
a specific manner, unlike money in the bank, is not 
available to be drawn on for any purpose. One can 
Speak of a state’s power as adequate or inadequate 
only in relation to particular purposes at particular 
times and places against particular competitors. On 
the other hand, one can speak of power potential 
as being generally great or small. At a very low 
level of organization of material and human re- 
Sources, potential elements of a state’s power are 
equally available for the achievement of a wide va- 
riety of policy objectives. How these elements will 
be mobilized depends on the particular policies 
pursued. 

The rise of modern Germany from its modest 
Brandenburg-Prussian beginnings to a position 
from which it could challenge the whole European 
order in two twentieth-century wars is a reminder 
that a slender resource base may be sufficient to 
Pose a fearful threat to opponents with incompa- 
tably greater unmobilized resources, The Chinese 
People’s Republic, like the Soviet Union under 
Stalin, has demonstrated how a ruthless sacrifice 
of other human values may enable a state with a 
Tesource base smaller than that of its major op- 
Ponent to vault rapidly to heights of influence. Fi- 
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nally, the capacity of apparently weak new coun- 
tries in the first stages of economic development to 
extract favors from both sides in a period of bipolar 
competition is a source of continuing wonder. 
Power potential and the satisfaction of particular 
foreign policy demands are evidently not closely re- 
lated. 

Although great resources do not assure great 
power, they are a prerequisite to it. The ships and 
specie of sixteenth-century and seventeenth-century 
Spain and the Netherlands made great-power status 
possible for these countries, but after the seven- 
teenth century were not capable of keeping the 
countries within the circle of the great powers. In 
the age of coal and iron Austria-Hungary and Italy 
could be great powers only in name. Strategic air 
and missile power calls for a mobilization in peace- 
time of industrial and human resources in magni- 
tudes previously unimagined. This would seem to 
exclude all but two of this era’s more than one 
hundred sovereignties from being in the first rank 
in that particular form of power competition. 

Apart from the very special case of capacity to 
wage, threaten, or deter thermonuclear war against 
a power with a similar capability, how can one re- 
late the capability of particular states and groups 
of states to implement their policy objectives to 
their respective power potential, i.e., to the bases 
of influence ultimately available to them? And what 
basic factors enter into the calculation of a state’s 
potential? Some of these factors may impose re- 
straints that cannot be overcome. And some on ex- 
amination reveal opportunities for a significant en- 
hancement of capacity to achieve certain kinds of 
objectives. [See MILITARY POWER POTENTIAL. ] 

Historical and geographic factors belong in the 
first category, for history cannot be relived, and the 
shape of the continents and the location of mineral 
resources remain fixed. Under present technological 
conditions a country’s capacity to transcend limita- 
tions imposed by a meager energy potential appears 
restricted. 

The population ratios between competing coun- 
tries change slowly but inexorably and are hardly 
likely to be affected by calculations made in a for- 
eign policy context. However, the numbers of peo- 
ple with particular desired military, scientific, in- 
dustrial, professional, or administrative skills are 
subject to significant manipulation within a single 
decade; at least between countries of fairly ad- 
vanced technology and roughly comparable popula- 
tions, this may be of great political significance. 

The rapid changes caused by the accelerating 
pace of scientific and technological advance, and 
particularly by its impact on military technology, 
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open up a whole new aspect of international rela- 
tions. New discoveries in science and technology 
promise much for the developing countries, but 
the fact remains that the rich countries get both 
absolutely and relatively richer, while the poorer 
ones have trouble even holding their own. 

States with a large gross national product and a 
high per capita income are likely to be among the 
most powerful. Yet the significance of these indices 
for a state’s power position can be understood only 
if one also takes into account the distribution of 
wealth and employment, rates of taxation, volun- 
tary saving and consumption, and the investment 
of what has not been immediately consumed in par- 
ticular forms of enterprise. Today, education and 
scientific research, as well as defense industries and 
the armed services, are categories of public invest- 
ment with middle-run and long-run significance for 
world politics. The various factors contributing to 
power potential are intertwined, and it is particu- 
larly difficult to disentangle the economic factor 
from the others. 

Only when one pays attention to these additional 
factors can one explain how the Soviet Union, poor 
in relation to the United States in terms of both 
gross national product and per capita income, has 
come to be one of the two most powerful countries 
in the world. In the Chinese People’s Republic the 
data about gross national product and per capita 
income are even less adequate as explanations of 
its expanded influence in the Asian theater of world 
politics. 

The material elements in a state’s power poten- 
tial may or may not be effectively mobilized for 
promoting its claims in international politics. Less 
tangible factors, such as national morale and ca- 
pacity to evoke help from abroad, may be of pri- 
mary importance in contributing to the actual 
power of a state in a particular conflict situation. 


Modes of state action 


War and the threat of war. A state has several 
methods of influencing others, each of which re- 
quires a different way of mobilizing the elements 
that make up its power potential. The means 
longest and most intensively studied is, of course, 
the threat and use of violence. Long before Clause- 
witz enunciated his famous aphorism, statesmen 
acted as if they understood that war was an exten- 
sion of politics. In the atomic age, however, a ra- 
tional policy maker recoils from ordering the use 
of violence on a scale that may escalate into a two- 
way thermonuclear exchange, Thus, the attention 
of both men of affairs and scholars has been turned 
to deterrence—how to inhibit an enemy from 


launching a thermonuclear attack. The “delicate 
balance of terror” of the late 1950s and 1960s has 
given a fresh stimulus to research into arms races: 
it has also invited investigation into a variety of 
forms of nonnuclear warfare, including the “un- 
conventional” warfare with which the world be- 
came familiar in southeast Asia and Algeria. This 
delicate balance has called for new thinking about 
ways of adjusting peacetime military policy to dip- 
lomatic policy and to national security policy as a 
whole, and of relating all of these to the require- 
ments of domestic policy. There is an unfamiliar 
terrain to be studied between total war and total 
peace, with limited-war and cold-war interme- 
diate bands in a spectrum of violent and nonviolent 
forms of political competition. [See WAR.) 

All-out war has never been a rational, all-purpose 
instrument for securing and promoting the goals 
of foreign policy; for only the most urgent and 
precious objectives are worth the sacrifice of so 
much blood and treasure. In two world wars the 
administrative skills, patriotic sentiments, and high 
productivity of modern industrial states made it 
possible to allocate such massive resources to war 
that the technical possibilities of destruction and 
Killing outran every conceivable objective except 
that of meeting the threat posed by other states 
with similar capabilities. It is still more difficult, in 
the era of strategic air and missile power, to con- 
ceive of unlimited war as a rational method for set- 
tling any conflict of interest between states. Only as 
a deterrent or as a retaliatory capability to compel 
an opponent to accept the: settlement of conflicts 
at a less destructive level of competition can such 
military capabilities be rationally related to the ob- 
jectives of foreign policy. 

Diplomacy. The capacity to wage war is often 
necessary to support another method used by states 
to influence other states: diplomacy. Its practice 
goes back to antiquity, although the first permanent 
missions maintained in foreign countries date in 
our state system only from the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, Ambassadors are sent to negotiate with other 
governments, Negotiation implies bargaining, “ 
willingness to give as well as to take, and an a& 
sumption that the parties wish to conclude a mU- 
tually advantageous exchange. 

Contemporary demands on diplomacy, however: 
pose a number of problems for Western con 
The usefulness of diplomacy is limited in relations 
with the communists, who, though they are not a 
ways averse to bargaining, are more likely to gan 
duct their “diplomacy” for propaganda u 
than for the purpose of reaching an ee an 
Western diplomats also find difficulty in negoti 


ing with some of the less experienced representa- 
tives of new or underdeveloped countries. The new 
diplomats do not always appreciate the value of 
long-established rules and understandings basic to 
successful diplomacy, including the importance of 
proven good faith. 

“Open diplomacy,” advocated earlier in the twen- 
tieth century by some nonprofessionals, is now seen 
to be still another obstacle to the conduct of mu- 
tually useful negotiations; it is now understood that 
it is “secret alliances” rather than confidential nego- 
tiations that were the proper objects of obloquy. 
These problems are compounded by a new develop- 
ment: the increasing use of multilateral or confer- 
ence diplomacy. It remains true that the diplomat 
must, as one participant observed, find a firm basis 
for agreement or disagreement, as the case may be. 
[See DipLomacy.] 

Psychological and economic strategies. While 
diplomats deal with governments, those responsi- 
ble for psychological strategy, a comparatively new 
instrumentality of states, work upon the attitudes 
of influential people behind the governments and 
only indirectly upon the governments themselves. 
Psychological strategy, the deliberate and extensive 
use of which dates roughly from World War 1, en- 
joyed great success in disintegrating the military 
effort of the Central Powers in that war. Since 
World War 11 it has been extensively used to coun- 
ter the appeal of world communism; it has also 
been used by the noncommunist governments in 
support of many other policy objectives. Subversion 
of hostile governments is only one of its uses. It 
may be employed in friendly countries to broaden 
the base of support for cooperative action and in 
uncommitted countries to gain new support for cur- 
Tent policy objectives, Psychological strategy cannot 
be conducted wholly on a verbal level. Only sub- 
Stantive deeds consistent with the strategy can 
make it believable. In this respect, psychological 
Strategy is no different from other instruments of 
State action; none of them can be efficiently used 
in isolation, [See PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE.] 

Governments have long directed their trade rela- 
tions with other states into desired channels (or 
obstructed those relations to the desired extent by 
tariffs, quotas, embargoes, and other trade restric- 
tions). They have, especially in recent decades, be- 
come skillful in manipulating their currencies. A 
third mode of economic action, foreign aid, is in 
its contemporary peacetime form relatively new. Its 
intensive use dates from World War 1, although 
States with more specie than manpower to send to 
battle have in former times subsidized their war 
Partners, 
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Using economic means for political ends, how- 
ever, often conflicts with using economic means for 
economic ends. Embargoes, tariffs, and quotas have 
been used to weaken or intimidate opponents and 
to strengthen or attract friends at great cost to the 
state’s own economic welfare. Even more clear was 
the conflict between the prescriptions of classical 
economic theory relating to the specialization and 
efficient division of labor and efforts to make the 
state self-sufficient for defense purposes. Between 
the more advanced countries today, especially 
among the six nations of the European Economic 
Community, these conflicts are beginning to be 
eliminated through organized cooperation to 
broaden markets and increase security as a by- 
product. Even here, however, old-fashioned patriot- 
ism, vested interest groups such as subsidized 
farmers, and efforts to enhance the political influ- 
ence of one state over another prevent the selection 
of what would in any purely economic calculus be 
the most rational policy choices. [See ECONOMIC 
WARFARE. ] 

International law and organization. Interna- 
tional law and international organization may pro- 
vide effective modes of action for promoting those 
values which states share and can pursue together. 
International law is not meant to be a “maid of 
all work” but a fine instrument for adjusting cer- 
tain types of interstate conflict. It cannot aid in 
settling the major ideological conflicts of the twen- 
tieth century. Many of the non-Western countries 
that were formerly colonies view some of its pre- 
cepts as more appropriate for supporting the inter- 
ests of their former masters than those of the new 
states, Nevertheless, techniques of international 
legal analysis, especially among friendly states of 
western European civilization, yield mutually satis- 
factory solutions to a wide variety of interstate dis- 
putes. Even between states unfriendly toward each 
other, international legal standards may regulate 
state behavior because failure to conform to such 
standards would mean the loss of advantages 
gained from having others do the same. [See INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW.] 

International organizations have become instru- 
ments of state policy only in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. At the time of the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, provision was already made for mul- 
tilateral regulation of European international water- 
ways, but the creation of formal international or- 
ganizations for the cooperative performance of 
specific functions dates generally from the mid- 
nineteenth century. In the 1960s the United States 
belongs to over four hundred international or- 
ganizations. Most of these are special-purpose 


the United Nations (as many of them 


uve security. Intended to be world-wide in member- 
ship. by 1967 the United Nations contained over 
120 members and had become particularly useful 
for the smaller, newer states, who were more able 
to compete on equal terms in this forum than 
through normal channels of diplomacy or on the 
field of battle. The superpowers have seldom over- 


looked any opportunity to use the 
to score propaganda points against each other. 
United Nations is unsuited in its present form, and 
probably no suitable form could be devised, for set- 
ting serious conflicts between the major powers. 
[See INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION.) 

The juridical equality inherent in the concept of 
the existing multiple-sovereignty system is, how- 
ever, very imperfectly reflected in the real world 


? 


more recently by the French Community. The Com- 
monwealth is a form of equal association 

the former mother country and the former colonies. 
It is a voluntary association at the end point in a 
peaceful process of devolution. Some other associa- 
tions, such as NATO and the European Communi- 
ties, register piecemeal efforts at integration. Fusion 
and fission among states are taking place simul- 
taneously but at different rates in different places 
with respect to different activities. 


Power relations, peace, and stability 

Independent sovereign states or groups of asso- 
ciated states, however equal their legal status, have 
widely varying political and military capabilities, 
as indeed is implied by the continuing use of such 
terms as “great powers,” “the superpowers,” “the 
first-ranking powers,” “the major states,” etc. Yet 


the system of interstate relations and the ra 
of its members demonstrate an impressive cong. 
nulty, Once born, sovereign states have rarely iè 
recent lost their identity through war ar 
conquest. To understand why the small and weak 
survive in a world of great powers and 7 
Superpowers, one must consider the set of power 
relations that has characterized our “suborgantned” 
Western state system. 

Balance of power. The balance of power may 
be thought of as inherent in any political process: 
the world political process at any moment registers 
the equilibrium established by the amount and & 
rection of pressure that each participant is apply 
ing. It may be thought of as a policy pursued bya 
leading participant to make that equilibrium stable 
Finally, one may think of it as an institution in 
our Western state system: given the norm and the 
expectation that no one state is to become so power 
ful as to be capable of overturning the system, 
States have tended to build armaments and to form 
alliances to meet a clearly identified threat before 
some point of no return has been passed. Further 
more, great states have been unwilling to see other 
great states become greater by absorbing small 
States that lay between them. 

In its classical form the stability of the balance 
of power rested upon several powers and the wilh 
ingness of at least some of them to intervene of 
even to change sides to prevent any of the others 
from gaining hegemony. The reduction in number 
of first-ranking states, the ideological struggle that 
legitimizes and intensifies the all but inevitable 
competition between the “big two,” and a military 
technology that compels the first-ranking states t9 
remain in an advanced state of readiness to fight 
each other make the quest for stability in our time 
unremitting and burdensome. The lively compet 
tion between the two sides in a bipolar world for 
the good will of the peoples and governments of 
the nonaligned states and the ingenuity exhibited 
by each side in bringing pressure to bear upon the 
other without quite provoking general war are e 
dence that even under the adverse conditions of 
the 1960s the balancing process still operates 19 
give some measure of stability to the existing 
order. [See BALANCE OF POWER.] 

Meanwhile, the Chinese People’s Republic is de. 
veloping as a serious rival to the Soviet Union in 
the communist bloc, while the economic ret 
of western Europe and the economic integration 
the “Europe of the Six” are leading some observers 
to forecast that a system of three or even four 
Superpowers might ultimately emerge. Yet none 
can challenge the United States and the Soviet 


wartoualy 

ef the balance of power. Although a universal sye 

tem of collective security fulfilling the hopes raised 
charter has 


United Nations response to which is the closest 
thing to collective security the world has yet seen. 
[See Cottxctive secuntry.] 


aggressor who is not a party to the arrangement. 
The guarantee which each member gives that an 
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political philosopher for study and “grand design 
theories to the political activist. Nevertheless, even 
for the “empirical-scientific” theorist, the choice 
of subject for data collecting and theorizing cannot 
be separated from the investigator's value prefer- 
ences. In the second half of the twentieth century, 
conflict between the “free world” and that of the 
communists, the problems posed by the under- 
developed countries, and the questions raised by 
current interest in the building of an Atlantic (or 
a European) community have absorbed the atten- 
tion of many scholars—especially those in America 
and Britain who may believe that the direction in 
which world political affairs move can in some 
measure be a matter of conscious choice. 

The student of international politics may be able 
to show that certain goals currently sought are not 
attainable, or only attainable at too great a cost, 
while other goals may turn out on analysis to be 
more easily realized than earlier imagined. Thus, 
the scholar can increase the efficiency of the de- 
cision maker's calculus, helping him both in the 
selection of economical means and in the clarifi- 
cation of competing goals. 


WILLIAM T. R. Fox AND ANNETTE BAKER Fox 


[See also FOREIGN POLICY; PEACE; War.) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The articles under this heading deal with inter- 
national relations as a field of study. Major ele- 
ments of international politics are covered in 
FOREIGN POLICY; INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION; 
INTERNATIONAL LAW; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
ECONOMICS; INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION; IN- 
TERNATIONAL POLITICS; INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Methods for the study of international relations a 
discussed in COMMUNICATION, POLITICAL; CON- 
FLICT; GEOGRAPHY, article on POLITICAL GEOG 
RAPHY; POWER; SIMULATION, article on POLITICAL 
PROCESSES; SYSTEMS ANALYSIS, article on 1 
NATIONAL SYSTEMS. Major concepts and poi 
are analyzed in ALLIANCES; BALANCE OF 1 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY; CONTAINMENT; oe 
DETERRENCE; DISARMAMENT; DISENGAGEMENT) 
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NATIONAL INTEREST; NATIONAL SECURITY; NEU- 
TRALISM AND NONALIGNMENT; PEACE; POWER 
TRANSITION; TRUSTEESHIP. Instruments of inter- 
national politics are dealt with in DIPLOMACY; 
FOREIGN AID; INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL COOPERA- 
TION; NEGOTIATION; SANCTIONS, INTERNATIONAL; 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE; War. Other relevant ma- 
terial may be found under MILITARY. 


L THE FID 
u. IDEOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
mt. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
I 
THE FIELD 


Chadwick F, Alger 
John H. Herz 
Herbert C. Kelman 


International relations is a human activity in 
which persons from more than one nation, indi- 
vidually and in groups, interact. International rela- 
tions are carried on by face-to-face contact and 
through more indirect communications. Usage of 
the term “international relations” by scholars in the 
field is not consistent. Some use “international rela- 
tions” and “international politics” interchangeably, 
but many prefer to reserve “international politics” 
for relations between governments and use “in- 
ternational relations” as a more inclusive term. 
They consider international politics and subjects 
such as international economics, international com- 
munications, international law, international war, 
and international organization to be subcategories 
of international relations. 

In more popular discourse “international rela- 
tions” is often used to refer to phenomena about 
nations that do not involve relations between them. 
Sometimes the study of foreign nations and foreign 
governments is called international relations, but 
this broad usage is diminishing. The study of inter- 
national relations includes certain aspects of nations 
and their governments, particularly foreign-policy- 
making activity. But the more restricted usage that 
is evolving includes only those characteristics of 
nations that have the greatest effect on interaction 
between nations. Advancing knowledge is making 
Possible more explicit boundaries for the field as 
research more clearly identifies which character- 
istics of nations cause the greatest variation in their 
relations with each other. 


History 


Although men have written about international 
relations for thousands of years, only in this cen- 
tury has the field begun to have some of the 
characteristics of an academic discipline. The pub- 
lication of World Politics by Paul Reinsch in 1900 
is often cited as an early landmark in this develop. 
Ment. Before World War 1, courses in the field 


were confined largely to diplomatic history, inter- 
national law, and international economics. The war 
stimulated the development of courses in interna- 
tional organization, international relations, and 
international politics. Often these courses were de- 
voted (and some still are) to the study of current 
events and to preaching about how the world ought 
to be organized. By the outbreak of World War 1 
a reaction to these modes of study had developed. 
E. H. Carrs The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939 
(1939), which was highly critical of research and 
teaching in the field, and F. Schuman’s Interna- 
tional Politics (1933 ) indicated the beginning of the 
“realist” (also sometimes called empirical) em- 
phasis in the study of international relations. This 
trend included both an effort to overcome idealistic 
bias in research and teaching and an aspiration 
toward more systematic study. A precursor of 
future systematic work was Quincy Wright’s monu- 
mental study of war from 1500 to 1940, published 
in 1942. 

After World War 1 the realist position was stated 
persuasively by Hans Morgenthau in a highly suc- 
cessful and very influential textbook, Politics 
Among Nations (1948). Morgenthau emphasized 
the importance of power in the attainment of na- 
tional objectives. Arguing largely against those who 
deprecated “power politics,” Morgenthau asserted 
that the struggle for power occurs in all social rela- 
tions and that international politics is not excepted 
from this general proposition. Morgenthau’s book 
brought on widespread debate between the “realists” 
and the “idealists.” Although Morgenthau had de- 
fined power as the “ability to influence the minds 
and actions of men” exercised by political, psy- 
chological, and military means, there was a tend- 
ency for realists to emphasize the importance of 
military power. Idealists, on the other hand, stressed 
the importance of assuring that ideological ends 
not be subverted through the pursuit of tangible 
instruments of power. 

To a considerable degree the realist-idealist de- 
bate subverted the initial contribution of the realist 
school to the development of an empirical science 
of international relations. For many, realism be- 
came a goal toward which they believed policy 
makers should aspire, rather than an enterprise 
devoted to the explanation of actual interna- 
tional behavior. But the realist emphasis has left 
significant legacies. One is the section devoted to 
the elements of national power that appears in 
most international relations textbooks. Morgenthau 
lists the following components of national power: 
geography, natural resources, industrial capacity, 
military preparedness, population, national char- 
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acter, national morale, quality of diplomacy, and 
quality of government. Some writers, Organski, for 
example, tend to treat national power as something 
that can be represented by a single measure, 
through combining measurements of its compo- 
nents (1958). 

As power tended to become the central concept 
in the international relations literature, concern 
developed about the analytic effectiveness of sub- 
suming so much under one concept. There was 
particular difficulty in accounting for occasions 
when smaller nations influenced the behavior of 
larger nations, thus revealing the limitations of a 
single measure of national power. The tendency 
for the concept to become a fad rather than a use- 
ful analytic tool was underlined when Denis Sul- 
livan, in an analysis of international relations text- 
books (1963), found 17 different usages. The fact 
that individual authors use the concept in a num- 
ber of ways compounds the confusion. [See POWER; 
POWER TRANSITION. ] 

As a moderately cohesive discipline of interna- 
tional relations was developing in the first half of 
the twentieth century, rapid social, technological, 
and scientific changes that would make much of 
this effort obsolete were already under way. The 
number of independent nations has doubled since 
1900, reaching some 135 in 1966. By 1964 the 
number of international organizations had in- 
creased to some 1,900 (not including international 
business enterprises). Approximately 180 of these 
organizations are intergovernmental. Communica- 
tion and transportation developments greatly 
changed the character of international relations 
and stimulated regional economic integration. Nu- 
clear weapons altered the role of violence as an 
instrument for carrying out international relations. 
These changes so dramatically transformed the 
character of the international system that even the 
vocabulary of international relations rapidly be- 
came obsolete. 

The horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and con- 
templation of the next generation of nuclear weap- 
ons’ greater killing capacity brought a dramatic ex- 
tension of interest in international relations. As a 
result, men of virtually all academic disciplines 
began contributing to the study of international 
relations. 

Scientific change has not only affected the study 
of international relations through the impact of 
technological change on the data of international 
relations but also directly affected analytic tech- 
niques, While the twentieth-century world was self- 
consciously pondering the significance of rapidly 
developing knowledge in the physical sciences, 


changes of potentially equal importance were tak- 
ing place in the social sciences. A new generation 
of international relations scholars, armed with the 
contributions of an increasingly rigorous social sci- 
ence and aided by new norms for interdisciplinary 
collaboration, began making significant progress 
toward the development of a science of interna- 
tional relations. (See, e.g., Sprout & Sprout 1962 
and the successive issues of World Politics, founded 
in 1948.) The concepts and techniques em- 
ployed in analyzing such topics as decision making, 
conflict, game theory, bargaining, communication, 
systems, geography, attitudes, etc., were applied to 
problems in international relations. Machine data 
processing and computers extended the range of 
manageable problems, and man—computer and all- 
computer simulations permitted for the first time 
controlled experimentation in international rela- 
tions. 


The state of the field 


Decision making. Advances in social science are 
facilitating the handling of some of the problems 
that for a long time have troubled international 
relations scholars. One such problem is discovering 
the links between the gross characteristics of na- 
tions, such as measures of national power, and the 
specific behavior of individuals acting for nations. 
While most contributors to the literature on na- 
tional power would not deny that variation in the 
individuals and groups making foreign policy de- 
cisions sometimes has significant effects, they have 
not provided analytic tools for assessing these ef- 
fects. 

In 1954 Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin published an 
influential monograph, Decision-making as an Ap- 
proach to the Study of International Politics, that 
provided an analytic scheme suggesting the rele- 
vance of work in various areas of political science, 
sociology, social psychology, communication theory, 
and organizational behavior to the study of inter- 
national relations, Their approach conceives of the 
actions of nations as resulting from the way identi- 
fiable decision makers define the action situation- 
It postulates that national decision-making behavior 
takes place in a complex organizational setting ani 
can be accounted for by interrelations of three 
clusters of variables: organizational roles and rela- 
tions, communication and information, and mot- 
vation. Four years later Snyder and Paige (1958) 
applied the scheme to the United States ge 
to intervene militarily in Korea in June 1950. Thi 
effort stimulated some refinements in the analytic 
scheme and helped to develop hypotheses linking 
the variables. 
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The work on decision making enriched the litera- 
ture of international relations by demonstrating 
the relevance of concepts from other areas of social 
science. However, the collection of data on vari- 
ables describing a specific decisional group presents 
methodological difficulties of a different order from 
those encountered in “measuring national power.” 
Documentary materials may not even reveal the 
membership of a decision-making group, requiring 
the decision-making researcher to move from the 
library to field work in governmental agencies in 
his quest for data. Thus, decision-making analysis 
has stimulated the application of the field-research 
techniques of social science to the study of inter- 
national relations. Problems in gaining access to 
foreign policy decision makers, because of the 
secrecy that traditionally surrounds their activity, 
require the international relations researcher not 
only to borrow field-research techniques of other 
social sciences but also to adapt them and to de- 
velop his own. [See DECISION MAKING.] 

Systems analysis. In 1955 Charles McClelland 
urged the application of general systems analysis, 
developed by the biologist Ludwig von Bertalanffy, 
to the study of international relations. This followed 
applications in physics, physical chemistry, and the 
social sciences. Bertalanffy developed his general 
systems approach as a result of perceiving simi- 
larities in conceptual schemes developed in fields 
of knowledge commonly considered to be widely sep- 
arated. McClelland asserted that the application of 
the concepts and hypotheses of general systems 
analysis to international relations provides insights 
beyond those generally afforded by more traditional 
international relations approaches. For example, 
he stated that a general systems approach leads 
inquiry away from a concern with the accumulation 
of power, that its emphasis is instead on adaptive 
action. McClelland also believes that a systems 
perspective draws attention to quiet processes of 
growth, adjustment, and adaptation, thus over- 
coming tendencies to give too much attention to 
spectacular international events as causal factors 
(1955), 

Morton Kaplan (1957) used a radically different 
method of systems analysis developed by W. Ross 
Ashby. This approach employs clesed and simple 
systems, rather than general ones, and does not 
imply either the probability or the improbability 
of gradual change. Kaplan constructed six possible 
international systems and specified the environ- 
mental circumstances under which each is likely 
to persist and those under which it is likely to be 
transformed into one of the other kinds of systems. 
Kaplan did not provide historical examples of all 


of his systems, since it is his goal to develop an 
analytic perspective that can handle all possible 
kinds of international systems, not just those that 
have occurred already. In Action and Reaction in 
World Politics (1963) Rosecrance also cites Ashby 
as he applies systems analysis to an examination 
of nine international systems that existed after 
1740. From these historical cases he generates nine 
models. 

Theories generated by the application of systems 
analysis move the study of international relations 
closer to rigorous comparative study. They provide 
concepts that can be applied across diverse geo- 
graphic regions and in numerous historical periods. 
The propositions embedded within the theories in- 
vite refinement or rejection, thus encouraging 
researchers to move beyond description and on to 
the development of explanatory theory. [See Sys- 
TEMS ANALYSIS.) 

Integration. Some taking an international sys- 
tems perspective have focused on international in- 
tegration. The development of integration as a 
major focus of international relations research has 
been spurred by regional integration, particularly 
in Europe in the post-World War 11 period. Inter- 
national relations scholars have a variety of usages 
for the term “integration.” It is frequently used to 
mean (1) a specified state of an international sys- 
tem—e.g., a system where nations expect to have 
no war with each other or where citizens feel a 
strong sense of community; and (2) a system with 
certain kinds of central governmental institutions. 
Common in much of the integration literature is 
self-conscious concern with development of theory 
applicable to all international systems, universal 
and regional, through the study of systems more 
limited in scope. There also is a wide interest in 
discerning both the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for certain kinds of international govern- 
mental authority and the processes whereby such 
authorities can be established. 

Case studies have provided the raw material for 
important integration work, but in contrast to 
most earlier work in international relations, the 
cases have not been ends in themselves but tools 
for the generation of general theory. In a pioneering 
work Karl Deutsch and Richard Van Wagenen, both 
political scientists, and a team of historians 
(Deutsch et al. 1957) examined ten cases of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful integration in the North 
Atlantic area, ranging from the formation of Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages to the breakup of the union 
between Ireland and the United Kingdom in 1921. 
From these case studies they generated a list of 
conditions necessary for both amalgamated and 
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Pluralistic security communities. This effort bor- 
rowed a great deal from communications research. 

Ernst Haas has preferred to study integration 
through firsthand depth research of one interna- 
tional organization at a time, using the organiza- 
tions as “whetstones” for sharpening theory. His 
work on the European Steel and Coal Community 
(1958) and the International Labour Organisation 
(1964) has given much attention to the process 
whereby integration in one governmental function 
“spills over” into another area. The theoretical 
framework developed by Etzioni (1965) is influ- 
enced importantly by his native discipline, sociology. 
He has worked primarily with secondary sources in 
applying this framework to the European Economic 
Community, the Nordic Council, efforts to unite 
Egypt and Syria, and to the attempted Federation 
of the West Indies. 

While the styles and interests of these contribu- 
tors to the study of international integration vary 
a great deal, their efforts to build explicitly on the 
work of each other, although yet limited, is char- 
acteristic of a growing trend among international 
relations scholars. As they become more interested 
in general theory and less concerned with the 
uniqueness of individual cases, the possibilities for 
cumulative and cooperative development of knowl- 
edge are increasing in the whole field of interna- 
tional relations. 

The work on integration is affecting traditional 
perspectives of the role of international organiza- 
tions in the control of international violence and 
in the development of world order. Work such as 
that of Deutsch and his colleagues (1957) on 
pluralistic security communities (i.e., international 
systems in which nations do not expect to war 
with each other) raises serious questions about 
the validity of the often repeated proposition that 
world order can come only after the establishment 
of a world government. Furthermore, their hypoth- 
eses about necessary conditions for amalgamated 
security communities (e.g., mutual predictability 
of behavior, mutual responsiveness, and mobility of 
persons in politically relevant strata) have en- 
couraged scholars to supplement traditional con- 
cern for ideal constitutional forms believed neces- 
sary for world order with empirical research on the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the existence 
of international governmental apparatus. 

An earlier alternative to the more grandiose 
world government schemes had been provided by 
functionalism, whose best-known advocate was 
David Mitrany in the 1940s, The key element in 
functionalism is the belief that international con- 
flict can be diminished by the establishment of 


international welfare agencies manned by experts 
who, it is presumed, would be devoted to the 
achieving of their tasks on the basis of expert 
criteria, rather than to the acquisition of power. 
The work on integration, particularly that of Haas, 
who explicitly builds on the thought of the func- 
tionalists, offers some support for and a critique 
of functionalist theory, particularly in the develop- 
ment of more sophisticated theory linking interna- 
tional welfare activity and national political or- 
ganization. [See INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION and 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. | 

Simulation. Perhaps controlled experimentation 
in international relations is the most vivid indicator 
of ferment generated by borrowing from other 
disciplines. Formerly limited to the study of in- 
dividual behavior and the study of small groups, 
experimental techniques have now been extended 
to decision making in business organizations, com- 
munity conflict, and international relations, Simu- 
lation of international relations has also developed 
out of military war games. This heritage is rec- 
ognized by Lincoln Bloomfield and Norman Padel- 
ford (1959) and others, who use the term “political 
gaming” to refer to their simulation efforts. 

Some simulations of international relations have 
used human subjects, under quasi-laboratory con- 
ditions, who act for nations that are replicas of 
either actual nations or nations designed by the ex- 
perimenter. There are also machine simulations, in 
which computers are used to simulate both the 
mental processes of decision makers and the social 
processes of international relations, Some simulate 
a specific situation, such as a crisis, whereas others 
simulate international systems that represent years 
of real-world time. 

Like experimentation in other realms, simula- 
tion of international relations permits the student 
to have more control than he has in the study of 
the real world. It also permits the study of problems 
for which data are not available, possibly because 
the world has not yet produced the situation pe 
studied. For example, in 1960 Richard Brody an 
Michael Driver ran 16 simulations of a two-bloc 
“cold war” international system, identical except 
that each simulation had different decision makers. 
Each of the 16 simulations began with two nuclear 
powers and each experienced nuclear proliferation 
at an identical time (see Brody 1963). This exper 
ment permitted investigation of widespread Pt 
liferation of nuclear weapons before it occurred in 
the real world. lee 

The most sustained effort in international 19 
tions simulation was begun by Harold ue 
in 1958 (see Guetzkow et al. 1963). His Int 
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Nation Simulation is an operating model of proto- 
typic, rather than actual, nations. The model has 
been utilized in the experimental runs of Brody, as 
well as others. A variety of techniques is being 
used to validate the evolving model, including par- 
ticipation of diplomats in the simulation. The Inter- 
Nation Simulation and modifications of it have 
been used in research and teaching by a number 
of institutions in the United States, Latin America, 
Europe, and the Far East. The rapid spread of 
simulation activity suggests that controlled experi- 
mentation and the construction of operating models 
have a permanent place in the methodology of in- 
ternational relations. [See SIMULATION.] 

Military strategy. The advent of nuclear weap- 
ons has stimulated more-widespread attention to 
military strategy and diminished the gulf that had 
developed—for both scholars and policy-makers— 
between military and political factors in interna- 
tional relations. As the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons increased, intense concern developed over 
the risks of nuclear war, particularly over the pos- 
sibility of accidental nuclear war and the escalation 
of limited conventional wars into nuclear war. 
[See LIMITED wan and NUCLEAR WAR.) In re- 
sponse, political scientists, psychologists, and econ- 
omists began applying a wide range of social 
science knowledge to problems of military strategy. 
Thomas C. Schelling, an economist, called atten- 
tion to the mixture of mutual dependence and con- 
flict in relations between international adversaries. 
In his Strategy of Conflict he saw “enlightening 
similarities between, say, maneuvering in limited 
war and jockeying in a traffic jam, between de- 
terring the Russians and deterring one’s own chil- 
dren, or between the modern balance of terror and 
the ancient institution of hostages” (1960, p. v). 

Fear that nuclear-weapons delivery systems, 
ostensibly developed to deter aggressors, might 
cause war encouraged the development of a litera- 
ture on deterrence that enriched international rela- 
tions discourse [see DETERRENCE]. As military 
planners and scholars attempted to discern how 
weapons systems could offer a credible deterrent 
to aggressors and at the same time not cause the 
war they were intended to prevent, the interde- 
Pendence of national weapons systems became 
More apparent. Scholars became concerned not 
only with actual military capability of nations but 
also with the perceptions decision makers have of 
this capability and their inferences about its fu- 
ture use. These perceptions were seen to be in- 
fluenced importantly by communications systems 
linking decision makers in different nations. Re- 
Search on deterrence stimulated the application of 


social psychology, communications theory, and 
game theory to military strategy problems. 

As deterrence of national military action came 
to be treated as one of many efforts to influence by 
discouragement, some began to ask why strategic 
planning did not include efforts to influence by 
encouragement. Thomas Milburn (1959) is one 
who called attention to the findings of psychological 
research that indicate that reward for desired be- 
havior is sometimes more efficacious than punish- 
ment for undesired behavior in influencing human 
conduct. This kind of thinking encouraged an inte- 
gration of research on military policy and research 
on policy utilizing other means of influence. [See 
MILITARY POLICY; NATIONAL SECURITY; STRATEGY.] 

Disarmament. The overwhelmingly destructive 
power of nuclear weapons brought renewed inter- 
est in disarmament and arms limitation. Similar 
concern had been manifested at the time of the 
Hague Peace Conference at the turn of the century 
and also in the late 1920s and early 1930s, But 
the complex military technology of the nuclear 
age encouraged greater participation of physical 
scientists in disarmament discussion. Their involve- 
ment was partially a result of the obligation they 
felt to help control the destructive power they had 
created. The pages of the Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists provide evidence of increased participation 
of physicists in arms-control and disarmament re- 
search and discussion. Their contributions to the 
technology of nuclear-test detection and nuclear- 
armament inspection began the development of a 
technology of nuclear control. 

Disarmament study in the nuclear age also came 
to be concerned more with research into the rela- 
tionship between societies and the organizations 
for waging war that they create. Machines of war 
had come to consume such a high proportion of 
national product in some nations that the economic 
consequences of disarmament were studied. The 
realization that disarmament would not bring an 
end to conflict fostered consideration of alterna- 
tives to violence that could be used for waging 
conflict in a disarmed world (e.g., Millis et al. 
1961). This line of inquiry gradually brought a 
subtle but profound evolution in the interests of 
some international relations scholars, from concern 
with the causes of war to study of the causes of 
peace. [See DISARMAMENT.] 

Peace research. At the outbreak of World War 
11 one of the pioneers in the scientific study of in- 
ternational relations, Lewis F. Richardson, asserted, 
“There are many anti-war societies, but they are 
concerned with propaganda, not research. There 
is a wide public interest in the subject provided it 
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is expressed in bold rhetoric, but not if it is a 
quantitative scientific study involving statistics and 
mathematics. There is no appropriate learned 
society” (1960, p. 284), 

In the 1960s Richardson's statement would be 
less true because of the development of the peace 
research movement. Aspiring to equal the rigor of 
the physical sciences in the study of the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for peace, the movement 
was started primarily by social scientists outside 
the traditional field of international relations, and 
physical scientists, also, have been prominently in- 
volved. Examples of the better-known products of 
the peace research movement are Conflict and De- 
fense (1962), by Kenneth Boulding, an economist; 
The Peace Race (1961), by Seymour Melman, an 
industrial engineer; and Strategy and Conscience 
(1964), by Anatol Rapoport, a mathematical 
biologist. 

The peace research movement set up conferences 
and associations separate from the meetings of 
established professional societies. Peace research 
organizations, in the form of both professional as- 
sociations and research institutes, have been cre- 
ated in a number of nations, primarily in Europe 
and North America, These developments have taken 
place in nations in which social science is developed 
most highly. Within the peace research movement 
considerable effort has been devoted to the estab- 
lishment of international collaboration in develop- 
ing a science of international peace free from 
national bias. [See PEACE.] 

Limited perspective of research. Although in- 

ternational relations research has focused primarily 
on recent intergovernmental relations of a few 
great powers, there are tendencies toward more- 
inclusive interest, partially because of increasing 
interest in the development of general theory. Work 
on current regional international systems has made 
possible modest efforts at comparative international 
relations. Historical resources also provide oppor- 
tunity for comparison (e.g., Rosecrance 1963). In 
Politics and Culture in International History 
(1960) Adda Bozeman overcomes the customary 
preoccupation of international relations scholars 
with Europe and North America. In a work that is 
global in scope, she assesses historical experience 
in international relations up to A.D. 1500. Despite 
these efforts at comparative inquiry, the attention 
of international relations researchers is still focused 
largely on a limited number of current intergovern- 
mental relations—those with a high degree of con- 
flict. 

International relations research and theorizing 

has also tended to neglect nongovernmental inter- 


national relations. There is considerable justifica- 
tion for the neglect, because of the degree to which 
governments dominate international relations and 
often exercise great control over nongovernmental 
international relations. On the other hand, the 
efforts of governments to control and to influence 
nongovernmental international relations suggest 
that officials may consider them more important 
than do scholars. There are numerous cases in 
which business investment has had an important 
effect on international relations, for example, 
United States business investment in Latin Amer- 
ica. As former colonies have achieved independ- 
ence, the actual and perceived influence of busi- 
ness interests of former governing nations has 
had a vital effect on intergovernmental relations. 
Some important research has been done on non- 
governmental international relations, for example, 
Pool's recent work (1965) on the effect of inter- 
national travel on national and international images 
and research by Herbert Kelman (1963) on the 
reactions of participants in exchange programs. 
But nongovernmental international relations tend 
not to be incorporated into the more general theo- 
retical work in the field. 

Nongovernmental international organizations 
also have been neglected, although some seventeen 
hundred of the approximately nineteen hundred 
international organizations (excluding interna- 
tional businesses) are nongovernmental. Studies of 
European integration have indicated the impor- 
tance of international labor and management or- 
ganizations in European integration. There are 
numerous anecdotal accounts of the effects of 
church organizations and business corporations on 
intergovernmental relationships. But there has been 
no concerted effort to study the consequences of 
variation in the number or character of nongovern- 
mental international organizations on intergoverm 
mental relationships in specific international sys- 
tems. 

Conceptual issues. The neglect of nongovern- 
mental relations is partially a result of the tradi- 
tional presumption that nations are single actors. 
The tendency to reify nations is diminishing; many 
writers now assert that when they say that nations 
act, this is only a shorthand way of indicating that 
human beings act for nations. But it is still cus 
tomary for scholars to study the activities of 
actors for a specific nation as if they were thos? 
of a single actor and to treat instances of contr 
dictory behavior of different actors, when they are 
Tecognized at all, as aberrations. 95 

As more national government departments ha 
become involved in international relations and 28 
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participation in international organizations has in- 
creased, the number of sites at which a nation’s 
representatives simultaneously interact with their 
counterparts from other nations has greatly in- 
creased. The ability of foreign offices to control or 
even to coordinate foreign policy seems to be de- 
clining. [See FOREIGN POLICY.) Assuming that na- 
tions are single actors inhibits investigation of the 
effects on international relations of variation in the 
number, location, and roles of actors that a nation 
has in the international system. Such variation 
may importantly affect the capacity of nations to 
adjust to and control external change. 

Acknowledging that nations have multiple actors 
in international relations leads one to ask whom 
individual actors represent. Wilson was recognized 
as the representative of the United States at the 
Paris Peace Conference, but whom did he actually 
represent? What portion of a nation’s attention 
and resources can individual national actors or all 
of a nation’s actors command? What portion of a 
nation’s attention and resources are commanded by 
actors not involved in international relations? These 
questions lead to the conclusion that nations com- 
prise a variety of international and domestic actors, 
both governmental and nongovernmental, all act- 
ing in the name of the nation. Because some of 
these actors are domestic, they are part of the 
environment of the international system. Treating 
them as environment inhibits the misleading tend- 
ency to subsume total populations, resources, and 
activities of all nations under the rubric of inter- 
national relations simply because virtually all man- 
kind lives within nations. It is clear that variation 
in this environment affects the capacity of inter- 
national actors to adjust to and control changes 
in the international system, 


The future 


The study of international relations will continue 
to be affected by the urgency of war and peace 
problems and by increasing belief that research can 
contribute to the understanding and solution of 
these problems. International relations research 
will in the near future be even more affected by 
the twentieth-century revolution in social science 
than it has been in the past. It is probable that a 
Separate body of international relations theory will 
Not be developed and that international relations 
Will be a part of the broader theoretical framework 
of intergroup relations. 

It is likely that aspects of international relations 
Will be increasingly incorporated into the concerns 
of each of the social sciences. This development 
can be observed already, for example, in the pages 


of the Journal of Conflict Resolution, an inter- 
disciplinary quarterly devoted to research related 
to war and peace. It can also be seen in the grow- 
ing number of sessions devoted to international 
relations at the meetings of professional societies 
of the different social sciences. The various kinds 
of human behavior which scholars have tradition- 
ally classified as diplomacy will be dissected and 
studied as cases of negotiation, legislative behavior, 
representative behavior, political socialization, com- 
munication, organizational behavior, etc. [See Di- 
PLOMACY and NEGOTIATION.) These developments 
will tend to inhibit the growth of a coherent dis- 
cipline, but there will be pressures toward coherence 
as members of different disciplines collaborate. 
This tendency is manifest in a volume edited by 
Kelman, International Behavior (1965), with con- 
tributions by political scientists, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, and an anthropologist. It is also revealed 
in the founding of the multidisciplinary Interna- 
tional Studies Association in 1959. 

As the field of international relations is inte- 
grated into the main stream of social science, it 
may be expected that the generalizations that in- 
ternational relations scholars advance will be sub- 
jected to rigorous testing through systematic data 
collection. High-speed computers already have 
made possible significant efforts to marshal data on 
hundreds of national social, political, and economic 
attributes and to analyze their relationship to in- 
ternational relations (see Russett et al. 1964). 
Quantitative International Politics (Singer 1967) 
reveals the growing tendency of scholars to use rig- 
orous social science techniques for gathering and 
analyzing data. Scholars will probably also in- 
crease their efforts to gather data through field- 
research techniques, as a supplement to documen- 
tary sources and statistics provided by governments 
and international agencies. (See, e.g., Alger 1965.) 

Continued change in patterns of international 
relations will, of course, intensify the conceptual 
problems of the field. The number, size, and impor- 
tance of intergovernmental organizations and 
nongovernmental organizations will grow. The in- 
creased importance in international activity of 
social units other than nations will require scholars 
to develop conceptual schemes and theories that 
take them into account. This development will be 
encouraged by the increasing participation of social 
scientists other than political scientists in inter- 
national relations research. It will be stimulated 
also by the increasing interest of political scientists 
in the relationship between societal characteristics 
and governmental organization. 

It is likely, therefore, that future prescriptions 
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for world order, in contrast to those of the past, 
will be concerned more with the development of 
nongovernmental international relations: What 
kind of international society is needed to support 
certain kinds of central institutions? Can an in- 
ternational society with certain attributes provide 
desired restraints on violence and offer mechanisms 
for peaceful change, perhaps without highly de- 
veloped central institutions? Insight into these 
questions is likely to be provided by theories of 
social control generated by research on intergroup 
relations in a variety of settings. The pursuit of 
data to test these theories in international systems 
will require the international relations scholar to 
extend his vision to phenomena often neglected: 
tourism, student exchange, trade, cultural ex- 
change, international nongovernmental organiza- 
tions (business, religious, philanthropic, profes- 
sional), international media, etc. 

Diligent application of man’s scientific skills and 
resources to the problems of international relations 
in the concluding decades of the twentieth century 
could increase man's capability for international 
construction to the point where it will more nearly 
approximate his highly developed ability for inter- 
national destruction. 

CHapwick F. ALGER 
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n 
IDEOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


In order to understand the role of ideology in 
international affairs it is important to distinguish 
between ideologies in and “theories” of interna- 
tional relations. Ideology is the more or less coher- 
ent and consistent sum total of ideas and views 
on life and the world (belief system, doctrine, 
Weltanschauung) that guides the attitudes of 
actual or would-be power holders: leaders of polit- 
ical units, such as nation-states or city-states, or 
of major organizations or movements, such as 
churches or political parties. Theory, on the other 
hand, refers to the more or less systematic entirety 
of concepts and ideas about international relations 
held and developed by individuals (such as polit- 
ical philosophers). Yet the connection between 

eories and ideologies can be close. Leaders, 


power holders, and movements are often influenced 
by theorists whose concepts and ideas (although 
frequently in modified, especially in vulgarized, 
form) become the basis of their doctrine. In these 
instances, ideology can be defined either as the 
Idea (in the Hegelian sense) that tries to obtain 
or succeeds in obtaining Power or, in pragmatic 
terms, as theory that has become effective through 
the medium of social movements or power groups. 

Movements or power holders are related to the 
international environment in two major ways: 
either their ideas and attitudes concerning the 
structure and nature of the world and concerning 
their status in the world form part and parcel of 
their original ideology or they find themselves sub- 
sequently involved in world relations and thus 
compelled to take a stand. To illustrate from the 
history of religious movements: Christianity, at 
first “otherworldly” and without its own interna- 
tional ideology, subsequently developed one (the 
doctrine of bellum justum, etc.), whereas Islam, 
possessing one from the outset, became an expand- 
ing, crusading movement right away. 

In regard to the specific character of interna- 
tional ideologies, we may distinguish between 
“world-revolutionary” ideologies and all others. 
Great political movements, in initial stages of suc- 
cess, often develop ideas and expectations of 
the complete and imminent transformation of the 
world, including the international environment. The 
ideologies of both the French and the Bolshevist 
revolutionaries had such chiliastic expectations 
during the early phase of their respective revolu- 
tions. When these expectations fail to materialize, 
the world-revolutionary ideology usually changes 
into an ideology more or less closely tied to the 
power requirements of the respective units. 

Examples of both types of ideology, the world- 
revolutionary and the more pragmatic, will occur 
in the survey of historical development that follows. 
From the vast number of internationally relevant 
ideologies this survey will select significant ones 
in three different areas: that of religious move- 
ments and churches (Islam, Christianity), that of 
democratic movements and attitudes (pacific de- 
mocracy, democratic nationalism, economic liberal- 
ism, and internationalism), and that of (in the 
Western sense) undemocratic or antidemocratic 
doctrines and movements (integral nationalism, 
imperialism, and communism). 


Historical development 

A definition of ideology as a system of thoughts 
and beliefs that becomes effective in movements 
or power units implies a connection between ideol- 
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ogy and “masses.” We hardly speak of ideology 
in reference to the motivations of a ruler in the 
age of monarchical absolutism, even where he is 
motivated by certain theories (such as that of 
raison d'état) in his foreign policy. But we speak 
meaningfully of ideology where nationalism or 
socialist ideas imbue entire populations. Ideology 
thus seems to have emerged when, in an age of 
modernization and the spread of literacy, masses 
were being mobilized for the support of movements 
and policies—that is, in Europe, approximately with 
the French Revolution. Prior to the rise of the 
masses to political influence, publics were usually 
passive followers of elites, which, in turn, were 
little affected by ideology, However, where efforts 
are made to instill over-all ideas and attitudes even 
into passive publics, or where both elites and 
masses are equally imbued with ideas leading to 
action, we may also legitimately speak of ideology. 
Such, in premodern times, was often the function 
of religious movements. 

Islam. A prime example of the tremendous 
effect ideology can have on world affairs is offered 
by Islam. In contrast to more otherworldly reli- 
gions, Islam from the outset regarded its function 
as this-worldly, proselytizing, and crusading. Its 
aim was to spread its creed over the entire world. 
The world was ultimately to be ruled by one ruler, 
the imam, whose authority was at once secular 
and religious. Until this goal was reached, a cease- 
less holy war of conquest (jihad) was to be the 
instrument of the universalization of religion as 
well as of the expansion of secular control. 

This universalism and exclusivism gave the early 
expansion of Islam its explosive force. The jihad 
was a “just war” to transform the Dar ul-Harb (the 
world of war, outside Islam, inhabited by un- 
believers) into the Dar ul-Islam (the world con- 
trolled by Islam); participation in it guaranteed 
the believer paradise. This ideology is the prototype 
of all doctrines of “universal causes,” where the 
world has to be saved and mankind is divided into 
those saved and those damned. It cannot recognize, 
as Islam did not, the equal status or coexistence 
of other communities. Therefore, a state of war, 
not peace, was the normal relationship between 
Muslims and non-Muslims, and even when the 
initial expansion of Islam had reached its limits, 
only short intervals of nonwar (up to ten years) 
were permitted, Subsequently, during what the 
Western world came to call the Middle Ages, an 
uneasy coexistence was established among the two 
Islamic empires and the two Christian empires, 
complete with balances of power, negotiations, 
treaties, and even a good deal of mutual toleration. 


Ideologically, however, nonrecognition of the dar 
al-harb continued to be a principle of Muslim 
doctrine [see ISLAM]. 

Christianity. Christianity, like Islam, aimed at 
converting all mankind to its creed. But its efforts 
were less concentrated in time and space, warlike 
expansion or attempts at expansion occurring only 
intermittently (for example, Charlemagne's con- 
version of the Saxons, the Crusades, some aspects 
of the expansion of European powers into the 
non-European world during the age of discoveries). 
This universalist and proselytizing ideology had a 
lesser impact for two reasons. One was that Chris- 
tianity, like Hinduism, arose as an otherworldly 
creed, concerned with the “inner man” and the 
salvation of his soul rather than with establishing 
the millennium in this world. Thus, even after the 
Christianization of the Roman Empire, when an 
ideology of the political and spiritual unity of 
Christendom became established, the Christian pol- 
ity was conceived as one of peace, even in its 
relation with the world at large, and war was con- 
sidered justified on specific grounds only (bellum 
justum, for example, as defense against an in- 
flicted injury). Under these categories, “wars 
against infidels,” crusades “to recover the Holy 
Land,” were at times found to be “just wars,” but 
the idea of an incessant state of “holy war” with 
the non-Christian world remained alien to Chris- 
tianity even at the height of its universalist phase. 
The second reason Christianity's universalism re- 
mained less potent, in ideology as well as in prac- 
tice, was that Western Christendom split into secu- 
lar and spiritual contenders for supremacy. Two 
universalist ideologies, that of the empire and that 
of the papacy, neutralized each other, the result 
being a decline in the universalist idea and in the 
universalist powers in favor of the rising territorial 
state. ; 

There remained aftereffects of Christian ideol- 
ogy, the most lasting, perhaps, being its pacifist, 
“nonviolent” component. Although never fully ac- 
cepted into the main churches, Christian pacifism 
remained an undercurrent in more or less esoteric 
sects and denominations through the Middle Ages 
and modern times, coming to the fore in 1 0 
teenth· century peace movements” as well 5 15 
twentieth- century integral or nuclear pacifism 1 
example, the unilateralists“ in the British © 
armament movement). Here it often merges Wa 
secular ideologies of similar nature and purpo 
[see CHRISTIANITY]. 

Pacific democracy. The modern Europea 175 
established on the ruins of medieval Christian 
versalism, did not at first develop an internation 


ean state, 
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ideology of its own. The idea of civitas maxima, 
of a common bond encompassing all mankind, 
paled before the interests and conflicts of “sov- 
ereign” powers, which, run by small elites of rulers 
and their aristocratic and bureaucratic aides, could 
afford to be unconcerned about the ideas and atti- 
tudes of people at large. The doctrine of raison 
d'état, according to which each unit should con- 
sider its specific “national interests” as guideposts 
for action, determined the policies of these rulers 
without the intervention of significant ideology, 
unless one discerns such an ideology in the atten- 
uating idea that some European equilibrium, or 
balance of power, should be maintained in the 
chaos of power politics. 

With the rise of the European middle classes, 
however, ideas concerning the role that the “people” 
should play in the affairs of their countries came 
to the fore. Democratic ideology, the claim of the 
people to be the ultimate power in a given unit, 
produced two ideologies of international affairs, 
that of democratic nationalism and that of pacific 
democracy. 

The latter arose from a contrasting of demo- 
cratic aims and ideals with what are thought to be 
the results of nondemocracy in foreign affairs. 
Nondemocratic systems and their policies are said 
to result in perpetual conflict and war, since their 
elites are interested in their own prestige, glory, 
and the aggrandizement of their domain, and not 
in the welfare of the people. The ideology of pacific 
democracy considers this the deepest cause of the 
ancient and tragic story of warring mankind. Once 
the people take over the control of their destiny, 
all this will change radically: the people at large 
can only suffer from war, their basic common 
interest being in peace, and thus universal peace 
will result from the spread of democratic govern- 
ment over the world. This antinomy of warlike 
authoritarianism and peace-loving democracy was 
announced by a spokesman of the first great mod- 
ern republican revolution, Thomas Paine, was 
taken up by Jefferson, and can be followed through 
to Woodrow Wilson (World War 1 fought “to make 
the world safe for democracy” and, in this way, 
to end all wars); it is still an important part of 
Western democractic ideology [see PACIFISM]. 

Democratic nationalism. Early nationalism is 
Closely related to democratic ideology. Indeed, it 
may be said to arise logically from democratic 
Premises: exactly as under domestic democracy 
individuals become self-determining on a basis 
of equality, internationally, the groups in which 
individuals are said to congregate naturally na- 
Honalities—assert the right to become self-deter- 


mining, free, and equal nation-states. Accordingly, 
the right of each nationality to establish itself as 
an independent political unit is proclaimed as the 
decisive principle of a new world order. Past sys- 
tems and policies, under which dynastic rulers 
disregarded ethnic groups, cut them up, shifted 
populations hither and thither regardless of their 
wishes, are said to have led to constant conflict 
and war. With the recognition of national self- 
determination and the rise of nationalities to state- 
hood, international relations will be radically trans- 
formed. According to the ideologists of early 
nationalism (Herder, Fichte, Mazzini), nations 
organized ethnically will live in peace and harmony 
with one another because none need aspire to any- 
thing the others have. Such nations are endowed 
each with its peculiar traits (“souls,” according to 
political romanticism); they blossom when free 
and not interfered with; they are diverse but not 
superior or inferior, equal in their right to cultural 
fulfillment. Early nationalism, in intent and ideol- 
ogy, thus is pacific, humanitarian, equalitarian, 
and adverse to national expansionism and dom- 
ination. 

In its subsequent development nationalism has 
been beset by two major problems; one is the 
tendency to develop into the opposite of its original 
ideology, namely, an exclusivist and aggressive 
“integral” nationalism (see below), the other con- 
cerns the difficulty of agreeing on a simple and 
unequivocal criterion of what constitutes a nation- 
ality group, or “nation.” In particular, could the 
relatively clear-cut ethnic—cultural criteria of Eu- 
ropean nationality groups be applied to non- 
European populations? Or would racial, linguistic, 
religious, or other standards be controlling? With 
the rise of the “new countries” to independence, 
the problem has become of crucial importance. 
What defines an African nation? Is there an Arab 
nation? Or one of the Maghreb? Or a Malayan 
one? In this respect, no unequivocal ideology has 
as yet been developed by the leaders or populations 
of the new units. There is some tendency to sub- 
stitute larger units for “nationalities.” Thus, in 
Africa, some advocate that entire continents should 
form the basic international units of the future, 
whereas others want to unite on the basis of race 
(négritude), and still others (probably the ma- 
jority) trust the development of an artificially 
established unit (based on colonial boundary lines) 
into genuine nationhood [see NATIONALISM]. 

In general, the nationalism of the new nations 
still partakes of the characteristics of democratic 
nationalism. Even where expressed in negative 
terms (“anti-imperialism,” “anticolonialism”), its 
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emphasis is on each nation's right to a separate 
national identity. Indeed, through its opposition to 
ideologies and policies of racial or similar supe- 
riority, it has made egualitarian nationalism into 
a truly universalist ideology. Of this and other 
adaptations to twentieth-century conditions, the 
foreign-policy ideology developed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru in India is an outstanding example. 

Nehru believed that a peaceful world of diverse 
nations is attainable; indeed, it is necessary to 
attain it, because the new nature of weapons and 
war and the rising demands of all people for basic 
needs and services no longer admit of the old 
game of power politics. But two centuries of ap- 
plied nationalism have also shown that the har- 
monious result expected by the earlier nationalist 
ideology will not materialize easily. Mutual fear 
drives even self-determining nations into conflict; 
fear feeds on fear. A radical change of attitudes is 
therefore demanded from leaders and people, in 
particular vis-a-vis one’s opponent. Gandhi's prin- 
ciples of toleration and avoidance of violence here 
influence Indian ideology, It assumes that in most 
situations violence can be avoided by the applica- 
tion of the five principles of Panchshila (mutual 
respect for territory, nonaggression, noninterfer- 
ence in internal affairs, equality and mutual ben- 
efit, and peaceful coexistence). However redun- 
dant these principles are, they indicate the thrust 
of an ideology that insists on the desirability and 
feasibility of peaceful international relations even 
though it realistically recognizes the elements of 
conflict and strife. To cope with the latter, non- 
alignment is advisable for nations not desiring to 
be drawn into the competition between major 
powers and blocs; this will, so it is hoped, not only 
protect the “neutrals” but also contribute to the 
attenuation of conflicts and provide the world with 
conciliators [see NEUTRALISM AND NONALIGN- 
MENT]. 

Economic liberalism. In addition to pacific de- 
mocracy and nationalism, there was in the nine- 
teenth century the rise of a third ideology of 
international peace and harmony, that of economic 
liberalism. The Manchester school (Cobden, Bright) 
and other free traders advocated the liberalization 
of world economic relations not only for its eco- 
nomic benefits but also because they were con- 
vinced that only in this way could the political 
conflicts of nations be eliminated. Thus, like pacific 
democracy and nationalism, this ideology is char- 
acterized by its monocausal nature; one major 
factor (in this instance, economic nationalism or 
mercantilism) accounts for the ills of the past: 
power politics, conflicts, wars. Abolish the cause 
(in this instance, eliminate the barriers in the 


path of free exchange of goods and free migra. 
tion), and political boundaries will become less 
vital and people and nations the world over inter- 
ested in peaceful relations rather than in conflict 
and aggrandizement. 

In more recent times, policies of foreign aid 
and development have often been connected with 
similar expectations: through such policies the 
emerging “poor” nations and populations of the 
world will be enabled to trade on an equal basis 
with the developed industrial countries; this way 
the gap between the affluent “North” and the 
destitute “South” will be closed and the otherwise 
threatening conflict between the impoverished and 
the rich turned into a beneficial common war 
against poverty. 

Internationalism. Although a monocausal ap- 
proach often leads to dogmatism and fanaticism 
(one has the key to the correct interpretation of 
world affairs; therefore, one insists that only this 
key be used to open the door to the world’s im- 
provement), in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury many strands of the three pacific ideologies 
outlined above managed to unite in what may be 
called the mildly internationalist ideology of vit- 
tually all the more progressive forces in the West- 
ern world: the labor movement in its various 
groupings, portions of the trading and industrial 
(business) elites, Christian and other churches, 
and the general humanitarian “peace movement. 
The aim of this ideology was, and still is, a world 
in which nation-states continue to be the primary 
units of international affairs; where, ideally, all 
are ruled democratically and all are nationally self- 
determining; and where they settle their disputes 
peacefully through mediation, arbitration, and the 
use of international law in a setting of growing 
contact and cooperation. The experience of two 
world wars added first the League of Nations and 
then the United Nations to the list of instruments 
for the maintenance or enforcement of the peace: 
The same experience has led other internationalists 
to advocate more fundamental changes in inter 
national relations. Regionalism seeks the federation 
or integration of the traditional nation-states into 
larger and more viable units on the pattern of m 
European integration movement, in order to 11955 
come the increasing splintering of the world : 
the new countries into an ever larger nan 
nations still claiming “sovereign equality. 
more radically, world federalists and others at 
vocate the more or less complete subordination © 
national sovereignties to a world W 4 
above all for the protection of world order 
disarmed world. 


» h, 
This optimistic “world rule of law approac 
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especially in its more moderate version, has char- 
acterized much in the attitudes of American, Brit- 
ish, and other nations toward international affairs 
over the last hundred years. But it has been dis- 
turbed time and again by the shattering violence 
of opposite forces and contrary ideologies. 

Integral nationalism and imperialism. In the 
age of the masses, elements that were intent on 
domination and aggrandizement had to oppose 
ideologies of the peace and equality of nations 
with counterideologies of their own. It would no 
longer do merely to voice principles of power 
politics. People at large had to be convinced that 
what was done in their name was right. Thus, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, there 
arose in the major Western countries ideologies 
that undertook to justify expansion, colonialism, 
and racism by asserting “natural” superiorities and 
inferiorities of nations or races and by proclaim- 
ing that one’s own group (nation, race) was by 
nature the superior one and was therefore entitled 
to control, or at least to lead, others. This claim 
may be expressed in a doctrine of the “white man’s 
burden” to raise the other races of mankind to his 
level of civilization or in a theory of the “manifest 
destiny” of the Anglo-Saxon variety of white man 
to control the North American continent. It may 
extol the role of the Japanese to shape the destiny 
of Asia or, in its most radical form, may proclaim 
an “Aryan” supremacy over the entire world. 

The last was the ideology of Hitlerism, whose 
“social Darwinism” was probably the only genuine 
belief system that underpinned the policies of con- 
quest and extermination carried on by the Nazi 
regime. Social Darwinism, the application (or, 
rather, misapplication) of Darwinian principles to 
international relations, sees mankind divided into 
racial groups, all, like animal species, engaged in 
ceaseless struggle for survival; victory shows who 
is fittest and deserves to dominate. This em- 
Phasis on strife and glorification of war and victory 
in war became the hallmark of the ideology of 
that “integral” nationalism into which the earlier 
equalitarian and humanitarian nationalism was 
transformed in many countries, most significantly, 
Perhaps, in the ideology of Italian fascism, which 
Proclaimed that peace is a “sheep's paradise” where 
nations decay, whereas war brings out the virile 
Virtues [see Fascism; NATIONAL SOCIALISM]. 

Communism. Of all recent ideologies, that of 
communism has, perhaps, had the most profound 
bearing on world affairs. Communist ideology goes 
back to Marx, although original Marxism had 
Telatively little in the way of a theory of inter- 
national relations, stating that all class societies 
Produce wars, that wars represent conflicts, not 


of nations but of their ruling classes, in which 
the ruled are used for mere “cannon fodder,” and 
that the classless society to be established through 
the solidarity and the world-wide struggle of the 
proletariat will do away with war, merging nations 
in socialist brotherhood. 

This ideal, as an expectation, was shared by all 
inheritors of the Marxian doctrine. They split, 
however, over the question of how to attain it. 
Democratic socialism, by and large, came to share 
the tenets of moderate internationalism (see 
above); communism condemned this approach as 
“bourgeois illusion,” substituting for it Lenin’s doc- 
trine of imperialism. 

Lenin held that imperialism, the expansion of 
capitalist countries and interests all over the world, 
marks the final phase of the capitalist system. The 
conflicts imperialism produces derive from com- 
petition over markets, investment opportunities, 
sources of raw material, and cheap labor; they 
are, therefore, inherent in the system that thus, 
sooner or later, results in world-wide wars among 
the imperialist powers. These wars will afford the 
proletariat, allied with the exploited masses of the 
colonial and semicolonial world, a chance for world 
revolution and for the transformation of capitalism 
into socialism. 

Lenin's theory, by way of self-fulfilling prophecy, 
became the ideology of victorious Bolshevism. But 
the Soviet rulers were soon confronted with a novel 
question: when, contrary to their initial world- 
revolutionary expectations, the revolution failed to 
sweep the world, the problem of the relation be- 
tween the two worlds of “socialism” (communism) 
and “imperialism” became crucial. There was no 
doubt in their minds—as there is none today— 
that the conflict was irreconcilable, that it would 
become global, and that it would end in the world- 
wide victory of communism. But communist ideol- 
ogy has been wavering and unclear about the 
“strategy” to be used for the attainment of this 

oal. 
; Lenin had commented upon “inevitable colli- 
sions” between Soviets and encircling imperialists. 
Stalin harped variably on “peaceful coexistence” 
and the danger of “capitalist aggression.” Toward 
the end of his rule, although he reiterated, in Len- 
inist fashion, the inevitability of wars among im- 
perialist powers, he was inclined to consider war 
between the two camps avoidable in view of the 
increased strength of the Soviet camp. Khrushchev, 
claiming that Soviet nuclear might could now 
deter imperialist countries not only from attacking 
communist ones but also from warring among 
themselves, pronounced Lenin’s doctrine of the 
“inevitability” of war outdated by developments; 
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there is no “fatalistic inevitability"; peaceful co- 
existence now and eventual nonviolent transition 
from capitalism to socialism are possible and, since 
major war threatens the survival of all, preferable. 
Class struggle on the international plane will con- 
tinue in the form of economic and ideological 
competition. 

The Chinese communist leadership, on the other 
hand, while not adhering strictly to the thesis of 
the inevitability of war either, insists that im- 
perialist aggression can be deterred only by firm, 
energetic policy. The Chinese claim that a “low 
risk” policy emphasizing peaceful coexistence 
merely threatens to encourage such aggression. On 
the issue of internal revolutions, especially in the 
“underdeveloped” world (colonial and similar wars 
of liberation“). Mao Tse-tung’s ideology stresses the 
necessity of violence and the responsibility of the 
communist camp to aid and assist revolutionary 
forces all over the world. Here, too, Soviet ideology 
asserts the possibility of peaceful transitions. 

Hence, contrary to the dogmatism with which 
the ideological dispute appears to be carried on, 
the chief differences between the Chinese and 
Soviet leaders actually concern issues of strategy 
and tactics—in particular, the degree of militancy 
needed to pursue their ideological goals. Both sides 
agree on the need for the doctrinal unity of the 
camp. As often before in the history of ideology, 
inability to agree on who decides in case of doc- 
trinal disunity has led to the actual split, with the 
Chinese rejecting the Soviet leadership's claim to 
ideological primacy [see COMMUNISM; MARXISM]. 


The role of ideology 


The foregoing has made clear the impact of 
ideology on world affairs. Especially in recent 
times, there are few issues not carried on in an 
ideological framework; observers—practitioners as 
well as theoreticians—have, therefore, focused 
their attention on the problem of cause and effect. 
Are ideologies major causes of events and policies 
or are they secondary phenomena, slogans explain- 
ing, justifying, or veiling that which “really” under- 
lies events, namely, strategic, economic, and other 
interests of nations and power groups? Marxism, 
for example, which itself has given rise to one 
of history's most powerful ideologies, plays down 
ideology as the mere “superstructure” of economic 
and class interests. Similarly disparaging attitudes 
have been expressed by such dissimilar actors as 
Hitler, Nehru, and de Gaulle. 

It is easy to discover interests behind ideology, 
and the “realistic” trend in recent theory of inter- 
national politics, emphasizing power and national 


interest, may account for the prevalence of this 
interpretation. But it needs more study and refine- 
ment, for example, distinction between movements 
aspiring to power, where the impact of ideology 
seems often stronger than that of “interest” (ac 
counting for the utopian elements in such move. 
ments), and groups in power, which are more often 
and more strongly swayed by interests. 

Even there, however, policies are only rarely 
conducted in entirely unideological fashion. They 
proceed in an environment of ideas, if not ideol- 
ogies, which shapes the outlook and action of 
leaders and/or people. All policy is affected by the 
way in which reality is perceived. There is usually 
no uniform perception; even the most realistic 
statesman sees the world through some “prism,” 
if not in “blinkers,” applying his own interpretative 
framework to foreign affairs. Thus communist 
leaders, however realistic and “cold-blooded” they 
may be in their approach to world affairs, see the 
world in terms of class conflict, divided into “ag- 
gressive” and “peace-loving” forces. Even supposing 
that Stalin at some point had come to free himself 
completely from ideological considerations, view. 
ing the world in terms of power interests exclu- 
sively, he could not have helped communicating 
with party, people, and communists abroad through 
the concepts and in the parlance of communism. 
Ideology similarly has affected the present Sino- 
Soviet conflict, which, obvious underlying conflicts 
of interests notwithstanding, would otherwise 
hardly be carried on in its peculiar acrimonious 
fashion, pulling into its vortex communist coun 
tries and parties all over the world. 


Research problems 


Although a good deal of attention is being paid 
to specific ideological problems (for example, 11 
Sino-Soviet dispute), the general and fundament@ 
study of the relation of ideology to interests an 
of ideology’s impact on policy is undoubtedly 1 
the agenda of needed analysis and research. 15 
this connection, attention should be paid ene 
to the national interest the overriding bali 
interest of the whole nation but also to economi a 
social, and other special interests of subg 
within a nation. Careful and detailed research E 5 
the relation of specific ideologies to specific © 455 
group, or national interests at a given time Ya 
place would seem to be more fruitful than 5 
tions about general “causal” connections betwe 
national interests and broad ideologies. 

More specifically, the following reseat 
might be explored: the impact of inter E 
events on ideologies (for example, the rise o 
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centers of power, bipolarity giving way to multi- 
ty in the international system and the in- 
fluence of this transformation on the major ideol- 
ogies); the interplay of different ideologies (for 
example, communism and the nationalism of the 
emerging nations); the difference in degree of the 
impact of ideologies on foreign policy (for example, 
in totalitarian as contrasted with liberal-democratic 
regimes); the extent to which publics share in the 
ideologies of leaders and the ways in which leaders 
try to mobilize ideological support for foreign pol- 
icies; the way in which ideology affects the leaders 
assessment of national interests. Also, a typology 

of international ideologies might be undertaken. 
Analysis of this sort could conceivably affect 
policies. Study of ideology enables one to under- 
stand other peoples’ “blinkers” and eventually, per- 
haps, one’s own. This way the West might come 
to understand communist policy as based, in part 
at least, on fears rather than inherent aggressive- 
ness; and communist countries might better under- 
stand the preoccupations of the West, particularly 
in the light of the gradual “erosion” of ideology 
that some observers see in the communist world. 
A resulting “deideologization” of foreign policies 
might dampen their emotional, crusading char- 
acter, reducing tensions to conflicts over interest, 
where compromise is easier to achieve than in 
ideological struggle. The realization of the danger 
in which nuclear weapons have placed all mankind 
might contribute to deideologization (as apparently 
it has done in recent Soviet policy), thereby fur- 
nishing one perspective of reality common to all. 
With the dusk of ideology we might eventually 
witness the dawn of a true theory and practice of 

Peace, 

Jonn H. HRZ 


[See also COLONTALISM; IDEOLOGY; IMPERIALISM; REV- 
OLUTION; SOCIAL MOVEMENTS.] 
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m 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


During the 1950s, a new and rather vigorous 
area of specialization emerged that might loosely 
be called the “social psychology of international 
relations.” The exact boundaries of this emerging 
field are hard to define, and it necessarily spans 
several disciplines. It is characterized by the sys- 
tematic use of social-psychological concepts and 
methods in the development of theory, research, 
and policy analyses in international relations. 

The concern of psychologists with problems of 
international relations did not, by any means, 
originate in the 1950s. Research efforts in this gen- 
eral area go back at least to the early 1930s, when 
studies on attitudes toward war and related mat- 
ters were initiated. During the following years 
came various studies on national stereotypes; on 
attitudes toward war, war prevention, nationalism, 
and international affairs; and on sources of ag- 
gressive attitudes (for reviews, see Klineberg 1950 
and Pear 1950). The steady development of public 
opinion research during these years also led to an 
accumulation of data relevant to national images 
and attitudes toward foreign policy issues (for an 
integration of opinion data, see Almond 1950). In 
addition to these research efforts, there were vari- 
ous attempts to develop theories of war and peace 
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in psychological terms, using either psychoanalytic 
frameworks (e.g., Glover 1946) or general psycho- 
logical frameworks, particularly the theory of 
learning (e.g., May 1943). Finally, psychologists 
and social scientists in related disciplines ad- 
dressed themselves to the psychological barriers 
to peace and determinants of tension and offered 
recommendations for tension reduction and inter- 
national cooperation (e.g., Society . . . 1945). 

Despite this activity, one certainly could not 
speak of an area of specialization in the social 
psychology of international relations. The total vol- 
ume of research on these problems was exceed- 
ingly small and touched only indirectly on the 
actual interaction between nations or their na- 
tionals. There was hardly any research designed 
to examine the interactions between individuals 
representing different nationalities on either an 
official or an unofficial basis, or to trace the psy- 
chological processes involved in international poli- 
tics. Even the work on images and attitudes was 
largely done in the context of general attitude re- 
search or personality research, rather than in the 
context of internation behavior and the foreign 
policy process. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that much that 
was written by psychologists and psychiatrists on 
questions of war and peace tended to be at a level 
removed from the interaction between nations. It 
did not grow out of specialized study of the psy- 
chological aspects of international relations but, 
rather, involved the application to the international 
situation of psychological principles derived from 
other areas of work. Such applications are highly 
relevant insofar as they deal with general psycho- 
logical assumptions that might influence interna- 
tional policy. An example of a relevant applica- 
tion of this kind is the conclusion that there is no 
support from psychological research for the as- 
sumption that war is inevitable because it is rooted 
in human nature (cf. Society . . . 1945, p. 455). 
It is also possible to apply psychological Principles 
derived from work in other areas to certain specific 
problems in international relations such as the 
effects of stress on decision-making processes. Any 
attempt, however, to conceptualize the causes of 
war and the conditions for peace that starts from 
individual psychology rather than from an analysis 
of the relations between nation-states is of ques- 
tionable relevance. 

One might, therefore, question the assumption 
made by some psychological writers that one can 
understand the causes of war by examining the 
determinants of aggressive behavior in individuals. 
It is true that the behavior of states ultimately 


consists of the behaviors of individuals, but state 
behavior is the aggregation of a variety of be 
haviors on the part of many individuals who rep- 
resent different roles, interests, and degrees of 
influence on final decisions and contribute in very 
different ways to the complex social processes that 
eventuate in a final outcome such as war. One 
cannot, therefore, expect that the behavior of a 
nation will be a direct refiection of the motives of 
its citizens or even its leaders. Although war in- 
volves aggressive behavior on the part of many 
individuals, it is not necessarily at the service of 
aggressive motives. Leaders may engage in ag 
gressive behavior for strategic reasons, for ex- 
ample, and the population at large for reasons of 
social conformity, Even where aggressive motives 
are involved in predisposing national leaders to 
precipitate war and segments of the population to 
support it enthusiastically, their role in the causa- 
tion of war cannot be understood without an ex 
amination of the societal (and intersocietal) proc 
esses that are involved in the decision to engage 
in war and of the way in which different elements 
of the society enter into these processes. 

The emphasis on personal aggression is the 
most obvious limitation of some of the conceptual- 
izations of war and peace that use individual psy- 
chology as their point of departure. The problem, 
however, is of a more general nature. Even a more 
complex analysis which recognizes that a variety 
of motives play a part in individuals’ preferences 
for war or willingness to accept it is not a proper 
starting point for the study of war. War is a socie- 
tal and intersocietal action carried out in a na- 
tional and international political context. What has 
to be explained is the way in which nations, given 
various societal and political conditions, arrive at 
various international policies, including war. Part 
of this explanation involves motivations and 5 
ceptions of different individuals (including “the 
public”) who play various roles in the larger socie- 
tal process. But only if we know where and ie 
these individuals fit into the larger process, an 
under what constraints they operate, will we be 
able to provide a relevant psychological analysis. 
Thus, a psychological analysis can never be com 
plete and self-contained and be offered as an 
alternative to other theories of war (such as 94 
nomic or political theories). It can contribute 175 
general theory of international relations only W bie 
the points in the process at which it is applica 
have been properly identified. 

The tendency, particularly in som 
psychological and psychoanalytic writ 
and peace, to focus on aggression an 
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tives of individuals, without taking the societal and 
political context into account, has caused some 

in international relations to question 
the relevance of psychological contributions. There 
is no inherent reason, however, why psychological 
studies cannot start from an analysis of interna- 
tional relations at their own level, and they are 
increasingly doing so. Relevant systematic contri- 
butions of this kind are particularly likely to come 
from social psychology, which tends to view indi- 
vidual behavior in its societal and organizational 
context and to take deliberate account of the insti- 
tutional processes that shape the behavior of indi- 
vidual actors and are in turn shaped by it. 


Major approaches 


The shortcomings of earlier work have not been 
entirely overcome, but there has been a change of 
such proportions since the 1950s that one is justi- 
fied in saying that the social-psychological study 
of international relations has reached a new stage 
in its development. In absolute terms, the amount 
of research on these problems is still very small, 
and little dependable evidence has been accumu- 
lated. But the volume of work has greatly increased 
in recent years, and there has been a concomitant 
growth in quality and sophistication. There are 
now a number of research centers and research 
Programs focusing partly or entirely on social- 
Psychological aspects of international relations. 
The earlier work on international attitudes and 
Public opinion continues at a greater rate and with 
greater methodological refinement, and attempts 
to link it to the foreign policy process have in- 
creased. In addition, there have been numerous 
Studies of cross-national contact and interaction. 
There have been various attempts to study inter- 
national conflict and its resolution experimentally 
and thus to deal more directly with issues of 
foreign policy making. Many of the investigators 
are acutely aware of the problems of generaliza- 
tion that this kind of research entails, and they 
make serious attempts to explore the international 
Situation to which they hope to generalize and the 
Conditions that would permit such generalization. 
In recent theoretical formulations, there is a great- 
er tendency to start with questions at the level of 
international conflict and the interaction between 
nations, and then to see where psychological con- 
cepts can contribute to answering these questions. 

has meant a decline in global approaches to 
the psychology of war and peace, with greater 
attention to the psychological analysis of specific 
Subproblems, Similarly, psychological contributions 
to policy questions have tended to be more specific 


and more directly related to concrete issues in 
foreign affairs. 

In short, we seem to be in the initial phase of 
a newly emerging area of specialization—a social 
psychology of international relations that deals 
with the problems of interaction between nations 
and the individuals within them at their own level, 
rather than as extensions of individual psychology. 
This area must be seen in the context of a broader 
development: the emergence of the behavioral 
study of international relations, in which social- 
psychological concepts and methods play an in- 
tegral part. It is neither possible nor desirable to 
draw sharp lines between a social-psychological 
approach and this larger field, which by its very 
nature is interdisciplinary—not only in the sense 
that it represents a collaboration of investigators 
based in different disciplines but also in the sense 
that its concepts and methods represent a genuine 
pooling of the resources of different disciplines. 
Thus, social-psychological approaches are used 
not only by psychologists and sociologists but also 
quite frequently by political scientists, sometimes 
by anthropologists, economists, and mathema- 
ticians, and occasionally by historians. To a very 
large extent, it is precisely because current psy- 
chological work on international relations is em- 
bedded in a larger interdisciplinary effort and has 
close ties with political science that it is qualita- 
tively different from the work of earlier years. 

In addition to its interdisciplinary character, 
there are two other features that distinguish the 
behavioral study of international relations, One is 
the use of a variety of methods—laboratory ex- 
periments, simulation studies, surveys, observa- 
tional studies, content analyses of historical docu- 
ments, organizational studies, and interviews with 
informants—and the readiness with which investi- 
gators alternate the methods and combine them. 
The other is the combination of a variety of pur- 
poses and the absence of sharp divisions between 
concern with theory building and concern with 
practical application, between an interest in de- 
veloping a methodology and an interest in dealing 
with policy issues. 

Social-psychological approaches to international 
relations are part of this developing field and con- 
tribute to it. The types of social-psychological 
contributions that have been made will be sum- 
marized in terms of four interrelated categories. 

(1) “International behavior” of individuals. The 
study of the “international behavior” of indi- 
viduals is concerned with the ways in which in- 
dividuals relate themselves to their own nation 
and other nations, to the international system as 
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given issue. Such studies make it possible to ex- 
plore the relationships between different sets of 
attitudes and images, between general policy orien- 
tations and reactions to specific issues, and be- 
tween attitudes and various demographic variables, 

There have also been a number of studies, usu- 
ally focusing on special samples (such as students 
or residents of a particular geographical area), 
assessing attitudes in response to a specific inter- 


national situation, such as the Cuban 
1962, or in relation to a specific policy 
as civil defense. In such studies. j: is 
examine in greater detail the way that pes 
to specific issues are linked to the more 
attitudes of individuals and groups coward ff 
affairs, General attitudes, particularly 
ness of individuals to adopt a belligerent 
international relations, have also been exam 
in a number of studies and related to the) 
characteristics and personality dispositions: 
respondents, as well as to their reactions 
munications about international events, 
Finally, there is research under way to 
sealing procedures for international 
which would, among other things, permit 
attitude measurement as one indicator of 
of the international system. One crucial 
search, which is just beginning to take 
the investigation of the dynamics of atti 
international affairs, focusing on the psyel 
and social processes involved in the de 
of general orientations toward foreign poll 
within a society and the crystallization of 
in specific cases. The direct application of 
on communication and attitude change to th 
of international attitudes is a related m 
need. (See Christiansen 1959, Paul & Law 
1963; Scott 1965; Janis & Smith 1965, Re 
1965.) 
(e) National and international loyalties. 
area for social-psychological research is st 
of the relationship of the individual to the na 
state, which in turn defines his relationship @ 
international system. There have been some st 
of psychological aspects of nationalism, am 
research on ethnocentrism certainly has sone 
vance here. But very little has been done 
nature of the commitment of the individus 
nation-state, his definition of the rights and 
of the citizen, the kinds of satisfactions he 
from his relation to the state, and his concepti 
of the position and purposes of the nation f 
international system. What is needed here 
search on national ideology as it is comm 
by the national system and interpreted 
viduals and groups; on the way this ideologi 
velops; on the kinds of behaviors it calls 
under various conditions of arousal (in 
various national symbols); and on the implica 
of different kinds of national ideology for 
national cooperation, participation in intem 
organizations, and the willingness to 
sovereignty to international bodies. A 
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e (See Deutsch 1960, Perry 1957, Kata 1965; 
Alger 1965.) 

(d) Cross-mational contacts. In recent years 
there have been numerous studies of cross-national 


contact, dealing with the processes of 
between nationals of 
ems of adjustment in a 
effects of personal contacts 
tudes. Most of the studies have 
Mudenis in the United States, but there have 
teen studies of foreign students in European 
tries as well as studies of American 
scholars. businessmen, and Peace Corps 
traveling abroad. There has been 
Various applied problems in this 
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and international loyalties by studying interactions 
among representatives of different countries in 
More official contexts, including international and 
Supranational organizations, and the effects of 
into an inter- 
Rational network. (See Pool 1965; Mishler 1965; 
Alger 1965.) 
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participate in the formulation and execution of 
foreign policy. Particular emphasis has been 
placed on the intellectual and organizational proc- 
esses—the definition of the situation, the problem- 
solving procedures, the exercise of leadership, and 
the flow of communication and influence—that 
come into play when responsible decision makers 
choose between alternative actions to be taken by 
the state (cf. Snyder et al. 1962). This line of re- 
search is often, although not necessarily, based on 
the assumption that the decision makers in any 
given situation are the state and that the study of 
the decision-making process is therefore the most 
direct way of studying state behavior. This assump- 
tion is particularly appropriate where research fo- 
cuses on specific major decision cases, as in the 
extensive and detailed study of the United States 
decision to resist aggression in Korea (see Snyder 
& Paige 1958). 

A somewhat different approach to the study of 
international decision making has been used by 
another group of researchers, who have developed 
detailed methods of content analysis in terms of 
a number of psychological dimensions (North et al. 
1963). This approach has been applied, for example, 
to a reconstruction of the events culminating in the 
decision to go to war in 1914 (see Zinnes et al. 
1961). The emphasis here is on the relationship of 
the perceptions and emotional reactions of key in- 
dividual actors in different countries to policy out- 
comes, in contrast with the Snyder model, which 
stresses interactional and organizational variables. 
Both approaches generate hypotheses about the 
Process and outcome of decision making under 
varying conditions. They have also been applied out- 
side of the context of specific decisions, both in the 
study of the assumptions and perceptions of in- 
dividual decision makers that underlie their policy 
orientations and in the study of the goals and de- 
cision processes that characterize organizational 
units with foreign policy responsibilities, 

Research on individual actors in the foreign 
policy process, in addition to representing a way 
of operationalizing the behavior of states, may also 
be designed to explore some of the links in the 
chain that eventuates in certain state acts. Here 
the assumption is not that the individuals ob- 
served constitute the state for the Purposes in 

question but that they are important participants 
in and contributors to state action. By the same 
token, such research need not focus on the key 
decision makers but could deal with diplomats and 
other officials who play a variety of roles in the 
total process, Thus, there has been some research 
on individual participants in the foreign policy 


process both within national foreign policy organ · 
izations, like the U.S. Department of State, and 
within international organizations. like the UN, 
The research has concerned itself with the kinds 
of assumptions and role definitions that these ine 
dividuals bring to their tasks, the kinds of actions 
and interactions in which they engage in the 
course of their work, and the ways in which these 
feed into the foreign policy process and, directly 
or indirectly, have an impact upon it. (See Robinson 
& Snyder 1965; Pruitt 1965; and Alger 1965.) 

(c) Processes of interaction. A research area 
that has blossomed within the past few years is 
the experimental study of interaction between indi- 
viduals or groups, with an eye to illuminating 
processes of conflict and bargaining, of competi- 
tion and cooperation, in the international arena. 
The experiments attempt to create laboratory 
situations that are analogous to the international 
situation—not by reproducing the international sit- 
uation exactly but by incorporating some of its 
crucial features—and that permit controlled ob- 
servation of some of the interaction processes 
which also characterize the relations between 
nations. 

Three types of experimental approaches cam 
be distinguished. The first, exemplified by the 
Inter-Nation Simulation (Guetzkow et al. 1963), 
involves the ambitious attempt to create, in the lab- 
oratory, simulated nations with varying character: 
istics. The subjects do not behave as individuals, 
as in small-group experiments, but play the roles 
of decision makers representing their nations 
responsive to their constituencies. Various foreign 
policy moves on the part of decision makers (such 
as armament-disarmament, trade, aid, or alliance) 
and various outcomes for the international system 
(such as tension level, international cooperation, 
and the outbreak of limited or nuclear war) can 
be observed. With the introduction of experimental 
interventions and variations into the natural flow 
of the process, laboratory simulations can provid 
tests of specific hypotheses about the effects 
various strategies, military and political conditions, 
and states of the international system, as well * 
the effects of different values, as reflected in per“ 
sonal and cultural characteristics of the decision 
makers. f 

The second type of experimental study is me 
remote from the interaction between nations 
tries to reproduce some of its distinctive ker 
It takes the form of relatively simple two m 
games, so structured that mixed (cooperative E 
competitive) motives are brought into play. cho 
of strategy in this type of conflict situation, P! 
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esses of explicit and tacit bargaining, and out- 
comes for each party have been studied as a func- 
tion of such independent variables as the nature 
of the pay-offs, the characteristics of the players, 
the definition of the situation, the opportunity for 
communication, and the availability of threats. 
The players in these games behave as individuals, 
but the kinds of choices they must make have 
some structural similarities to those with which 
national decision makers are confronted. Various 
procedures have been developed for extending ex- 
perimental games of this sort so as to incorporate 
an ever-growing number of the characteristics of 
international conflict. 

The third type of experimental study involves 
the investigation of intergroup conflict, its mani- 
festations, and its resolution in deliberately devised 
laboratory or field situations, In these studies, 
subjects actually behave as members and repre- 
sentatives of their experimentally created groups 
engaged in intergroup conflict. Although these 
groups are at a different level from the nations to 
which one would hope to generalize (character- 
ized, among other things, by face-to-face inter- 
action both within and between groups), they may 
provide some insights into international relations. 
Similarly, naturalistic studies of intergroup conflict 
and conflict resolution at different levels, such as 
Studies of industrial or racial conflict, can serve as 
sources of insight about international conflict, pro- 
vided that they are supplemented with research 
directly at the international level, along the lines 
of some recent studies of international negotiation. 
(See Game Theory...” 1962; Sawyer & Guetzkow 
1965; Pruitt 1965. ) 

(3) The development of theory and method- 
ology. Traditionally, the discipline of interna- 
tional relations has tended to place its emphasis 
on historical, descriptive, and normative ap- 
Proaches. In recent years, however, many scholars 
in the field have become increasingly oriented 
toward the formulation of general propositions 
about internation behavior, grounded in em- 
Pirical observations. This has led to the devel- 
pment of theoretical models and to a general 
Concern with the problem of theory construction 
in international relations and with the search for 
a suitable methodology. Social-psychological ap- 
proaches (along with others based, for example, 
in economics or sociology) are contributing to this 
Process. Thus, concepts of motivation, perception, 
trust and suspicion, definition of the situation, 
Stress, communication, leadership, influence, norm 
formation, role prescription, group cohesiveness, 
and loyalty enter importantly into various general 


conceptualizations of the interaction between na- 
tions and foreign policy making. Typically, these 
conceptualizations focus on the behavior of indi- 
vidual actors and their interactions, and this gives 
investigators some leverage for analyzing state 
behavior as well as the international system itself 
and facilitates the translation of theoretical vari- 
ables into operational terms and, hence, the em- 
pirical testing of propositions. 

The use of social-psychological concepts, there- 
fore, has gone hand in hand with the use of 
social-psychological methods, such as survey re- 
search, intensive interviewing, systematic observa- 
tion, laboratory experiments, and content analysis 
in terms of psychological variables. There are 
many unresolved issues surrounding the role of 
social-psychological concepts and methods in inter- 
national relations, such as the question of the 
proper unit of analysis in this area and the ques- 
tion of generalization from the laboratory to real 
life, but they do represent potentially useful tools 
at the present stage of theoretical and method- 
ological development. (See Knorr & Verba 1961; 
Snyder et al. 1962; North et al. 1963; Guetzkow 
1957; Hoffmann 1959; Schelling 1960; Whitaker 
1961.) 

(4) The formulation of policy recommendations. 
Psychologists and other behavioral scientists have 
taken an increasingly active part in the foreign 
policy process during recent years by bringing their 
specialized knowledge or analytic approach to bear 
on concrete policy issues (see, for example, Russell 
1961). This has involved policy-oriented examina- 
tions of the psychological assumptions underlying 
cold war strategies, such as the doctrine of deter- 
rence, or negotiation procedures; of the psychologi- 
cal mechanisms that reinforce cold war tensions 
by blocking adaptive responses or promoting per- 
ceptual distortions; and of the implications of vari- 
ous existing or proposed programs, such as civil 
defense or foreign aid. Moreover, psychologists 
have developed specific proposals for new ap- 
proaches to international relations designed to 
promote disarmament, tension reduction, and in- 
ternational cooperation and based, at least in part, 
on psychological considerations, such as Osgood's 
proposal for graduated reciprocation in tension 
reduction (1962). Some attention has also been 
paid to the all-important problem of the psycho- 
logical and social conditions on which the viability 
of a disarmed world depends. 

The value of social-psychological contributions 
becomes greatly enhanced to the extent to which 
policy recommendations can be backed up by re- 
search specifically designed to explore their impli- 
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This definition of the nation as the object of anal- 
ysis has become increasingly relevant with the 
growth of nationalism and of governmental eco- 
nomic management and planning in the twentieth 
century; and these trends have evoked major 
changes in the approach, as well as the content, 
of international trade theory. Nevertheless, the 
economic and political definitions of a nation corre- 
spond sufficiently closely to each other and to eco- 
nomic reality for the scope of international trade 
theory to be reasonably clearly defined. 

The theory of international trade is the applica- 
tion of general value theory and monetary theory 
to a special case in which the microeconomic de- 
cision units (households and firms) are grouped 
into subunits (countries or regions) of the macro- 
economy differentiated from one another in the 
way just described. This special case emphasizes 
certain problems and approaches that are usually 
given much less prominence in general economic 
theory. 

In the first place, the units of analysis are too 
large in relation to the whole for the methods of 
Marshallian partial-equilibrium analysis to be 
safely applied. While these methods have proved 
illuminating in particular contexts, at least tran- 
sitionally, a general equilibrium approach to inter- 
national trade theory is demanded by the nature 
of the problems. Second, the interest of the analysis 
frequently lies in the economic welfare of a par- 
ticular national unit or the distribution of eco- 
nomic welfare among the owners of the different 
factors of production at the disposal of a particular 
national unit, rather than in the global welfare of 
the world economy. Third, the existence of sepa- 
rate national currencies necessitates a special con- 
cern with the problems of monetary equilibrium 
and particularly with the dynamics of monetary 
adjustment. 

Broadly speaking, the theory of international 
trade has been historically developed largely in re- 
sponse to national concern with particular prob- 
lems of international economic policy. One conse- 
quence has been that although in its early stages 
the theory contributed much to general economics, 
in modern times it has progressed mainly by re- 
fining and elaborating analytical techniques orig- 
inating in general economic theory; an important 
exception, however, is the recently originated 
“theory of second best,” a generalization from cus- 
toms union theory capable of wide application in 
other branches of economics. Another consequence 
is that much of the literature of the subject is 
ad hoc and unsystematized. For this reason, and 


also because the analytical techniques employed 
are among the most complex in economic theory, 
there exists an unusually wide gulf between the 
theory as understood by specialists and the prin- 
ciples commonly advanced in popular debate and 
public policy formation or even employed by gen- 
eral economists writing on international economic 
problems. The modern “classics” (Haberler 1933; 
Ohlin 1933) are seriously out of date in both orien- 
tation and technique, while the only postwar work 
of comparable analytical quality and range (Meade 
1951-1955) is forbiddingly abstract and taxo- 
nomic in style. Fortunately, however, a number of 
excellent recent surveys of the field or major sec- 
tions of it, including extensive bibliographies, are 
available to guide the interested reader (Caves 
1960; Mundell 1960a; Haberler 1954; Johnson 
1962; Bhagwati 1964; Corden 1965), 

The theory of international trade is customarily 
divided into two major branches: the “pure,” or 
“real,” theory of international trade equilibrium 
(“the theory of international values“) and the 
“monetary” theory of balance-of-payments adjust- 
ment (“the theory of the mechanism of adjust- 
ment”), The former is concerned with the deter- 
mination of relative prices and real incomes in 
international trade, abstracting from the interven- 
tion of money. The implicit assumption that what- 
ever adjustments of money wage and price levels 
or exchange rates required to preserve international 
monetary equilibrium do actually take place is a 
potent source of difficulty and confusion in apply- 
ing the theory to actual problems. International 
monetary theory, in its classical formulation, was 
concerned with the automatic mechanism by 
which international monetary equilibrium was at- 
tained or preserved under the gold standard and, 
subsequently, with the automatic mechanisms of 
adjustment under fixed and floating exchange rate 
systems. Since World War 11, however, the devel- 
opment of independent national economic policies 
aimed at full employment, price stability, and 1 
nomic growth, with the consequent appearance 0 
the maintenance of balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium as a policy problem, has led to the reformula- 
lation of the theory of adjustment as an eia 
theory of balance-of-payments policy. The pur 
theory of international trade deals with probira 
very similar to those posed in location theory 15 
differs from location theory in the level of abstra t 
tion practiced and in taking relatively little a 
of transport costs and economies of scale as dete 
minants of the location of economic activities 515 
the pattern of trade. The separation of the two 


unfortunate, and their integration is a desirable 
objective of future development. (See SPATIAL ECO- 
NOMICS.] 


The pure theory of international trade 


Comparative advantage and gains from trade. 
The central concern of the pure theory of interna- 
tional trade is to explain the causes of interna- 
tional trade and the determination of the equilib- 
rium prices and quantities of traded goods and to 
analyze the effects of trade on economic welfare; 
that is, the theory is concerned with both positive 
and normative questions, The normative concern 
is particularly dominant in the theory of the effects 
of tariffs and other governmental interventions in 
international trade—a perennial problem that has 
acquired new interest in the modern world of 
planned economic development based on protected 
industrialization and deliberate import-substitution. 

The classical theory. The classical economists 
developed the basic concepts of the theory in two 
steps; Ricardo contributed the theory of compara- 


tive costs, which explained both the cause and the 


mutual beneficiality of international trade by in- 
ternational differences in relative costs of produc- 
tion; and John Stuart Mill added the principle that 
the relative prices of the goods exchanged must be 
such that the quantities demanded in international 
trade are equal to the quantities supplied. The 
theory of comparative costs is most easily under- 
stood from Ricardo’s example: in England a gallon 
of wine costs 120 and a yard of cloth 100 units 
of work, while in Portugal the costs are 80 and 90 
units of work, respectively. England has an absolute 
cost disadvantage in both goods but a comparative 
advantage in cloth, since the production of a yard 
of cloth involves sacrificing production of 14 gal- 
lons of wine in Portugal but only § of a gallon in 
England, these being the prices of cloth in terms of 
Wine that would rule in the two countries if labor 
in each is perfectly mobile and prices accurately 
teflect labor costs, Ignoring transport costs, a price 
of cloth in terms of wine anywhere between § and 
14 would make it profitable for England to export 
cloth and import wine and for Portugal to export 
wine and import cloth. By so doing, each could 
obtain more of each of the goods with the same 
amount of work or consume the same amounts 
with less expenditure of labor. This example con- 
veys the fundamental point that the beneficiality 
of international trade depends in no way on the 
absolute levels of economic efficiency or “stages 
of economic development” of the trading partners 
but only on differences in their relative costs of 
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production in the absence of trade. It has been 
reformulated here so as to bring out the essential 
point that what matters is differences in the alter- 
native opportunity costs of commodities in the ab- 
sence of trade. Ricardo’s own formulation, with its 
assumption of a single factor of production pro- 
ducing goods at constant costs and its concept of 
a fundamental unit of real cost (hours of work), 
unnecessarily tied trade theory to the labor theory 
of value. The result of his successors’ attempts to 
abandon the simple labor theory of value while 
retaining the real cost concept was an increasingly 
cumbersome theoretical structure, which was ulti- 
mately abandoned in favor of the opportunity cost 
approach. This, the modern approach, can incor- 
porate theories of production of any desired degree 
of complexity and specifically allows alternative 
opportunity cost to vary with changes in the pro- 
duction pattern. However, as soon as more than 
one factor of production is introduced, the analysis 
of the effects of trade on economic welfare be- 
comes more complex than in the classical system, 
and the demonstration of gain from trade requires 
considerably more conceptual sophistication. 

The modern theory. The modern approach to 
the question of the gains from trade recognizes 
that the inauguration of trade or a change in the 
conditions of trade, such as that involved in the 
erection or removal of tariff barriers, will have 
differential effects on the welfare of individuals— 
either by changing the relative prices facing them 
as consumers (affecting differentially individuals 
with different tastes) or by changing the relative 
prices paid for the factors of production (affecting 
differentially the incomes of individuals who own 
the factors in different ratios). The evaluation of 
gain or loss therefore necessitates interpersonal 
welfare comparisons, which must be excluded as 
illegitimate. In their absence, welfare conclusions 
can only be derived either on the (unrealistic) 
assumption that a social judgment of the desir- 
able distribution of real income exists and is im- 
plemented consistently or in terms of potential 
welfare, that is, in the sense that in one situation 
everyone could be made no worse off and some be 
made better off than they would be in the alterna- 
tive situation, by means of appropriate compensa- 
tions through transfers of income. 

Ethical neutrality further requires that this 
result should be true for all possible distributions 
of economic welfare (real income) among in- 
dividuals, not merely for the distribution that 
happens to prevail before or after a change of 
situation. This requirement is satisfied by any 
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Change that makes more of all commodities (in- 
cluding leisure) available to the economy or, in 
the limit, no less of any commodity, regardless of 
how the community allocates its consumption 
among commodities. In technical terms, such a 
change produces an outward shift of the trans- 
formation frontier—the relation embodying the al- 
ternative maximal combinations of commodities 
and leisure the economy can produce with its re- 
sources and available technology. 

Provided that domestic economic organization 
is such that free competition would maximize wel- 
fare in the potential sense (which requires the 
absence of “external effects” of production or con- 
sumption by one firm or consumer on the effi- 
ciency or welfare of others, and the absence of 
taxes and other distortions preventing prices from 
corresponding to relative marginal costs), the in- 
auguration of international trade by a closed econ- 
omy is such a potential-welfare-increasing change. 
The availability of international relative prices 
different from the relative prices ruling in the 
closed economy enables the country to “produce” 
goods more cheaply by exporting other goods in 
exchange for them. The gains from trade so ob- 
tained derive conceptually from two sources: the 
gain from substituting lower-cost for higher-cost 
goods in consumption (the consumption effect of 
trade) and the gain from diverting resources from 
direct, higher-cost to indirect, lower-cost produc- 
tion of goods imported from the world market (the 
production effect, or specialization effect, of trade). 
It is to be noted that the gains from trade do not 
depend on specialization in production: the gain 
from the consumption effect would accrue even 
if resources were completely immobile between 
industries. 

In the same potential welfare sense, it can be 
shown that free trade will maximize world income 
by equating the marginal values of commodities 
to all consumers and the marginal costs of pro- 
duction of goods by all producers. This does not, 
however, imply that in the absence of interna- 
tional compensations a free trade policy will 
always maximize a country’s economic welfare. 
While trade is always superior to self-sufficiency, 
restricted trade may be superior to free trade. 
This will be so if the country has any monopoly 
or monopsony power in world markets that it 
can exploit by appropriate tariffs or other restric- 
tions. The exploitation of such power is, indeed, 
a necessary condition for maximizing the coun- 
try’s welfare: the tariff rate or degree of restriction 
required is analyzed in the theory of the optimum 
tariff and of optimum tariff structures. Moreover, 


a country may attain a higher level of welfare by 
following an optimum tariff policy, even if other 
countries retaliate, than it would under universal 
free trade. Thus, the case for free trade, frequently 
asserted with considerable dogmatism in the past, 
appears in contemporary international trade theory 
as an extremely qualified proposition, dependent 
on the maintenance of international monetary 
stability, on efficient representation of alternative 
social opportunity costs by money costs and prices 
in the domestic currency, on the social accept- 
ability of the resulting distribution of income or 
the adoption of a social policy with regard to in- 
come distribution, and on the possible need for 
international income transfers. [See INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE CONTROLS, article on TARIFFS AND 
PROTECTIONISM. | 

The gains from international trade are obviously 
dependent on the difference between the prices 
for exports in terms of imports established in inter- 
national trade (“the commodity terms of trade“) 
and the prices that would rule in a closed econ- 
omy. The classical economists attempted to relate 
the distribution of the gains from trade to the 
precise point between the closed-economy com- 
parative cost ratios at which the equilibrium inter- 
national price ratio fell. Clearly, however, this is 
inadequate, and the gains for an individual coun- 
try can only be measured in theory by the ap 
plication of one or another version of the com- 
pensation principle—that is, by calculating the 
amount of resources that could be extracted from 
a country while leaving it no worse off than it 
would have been in the absence of trade or by 
calculating the amount of resources that it would 
have to be given in the absence of trade to make 
it as well off as it would be if allowed to trade. In 
practice, while this approach has been applied in 
specialist studies of the welfare cost of protection, 
economists have generally been content to analyze 
changes in countries’ gains from trade by refer. 
ence to changes in an index expressing one % 
another concept of the terms of trade [see INTER 
NATIONAL TRADE, article on TERMS OF TRADE]. 
the various terms-of-trade concepts that have wi 
developed, the most defensible and reliable is 5 
commodity terms of trade the price of ee 
in terms of exports or its reciprocal. The loss a 
gain accruing to a country as a result of shora 
changes originating externally can be mes dem. 
to a first approximation by the change in the co of 
modity terms of trade multiplied by the value 0 
imports. But changes in the commodity terms re- 
trade, especially in the longer run, may be the 


z c- 
sult of internal developments—changes in produ 


tivity or changes in taste. In this case, their im- 
plications for economic welfare cannot be readily 
interpreted except in the circular sense that real 
income would have been measurably different if 
the terms of trade had remained unchanged. 

The Heckscher-Ohlin model. The classical the- 
ory of international trade explained trade by dif- 
ferences in the comparative productivity of labor. 
This approach has its modern followers, who have 
been surprisingly successful in explaining differ- 
ences in the relative shares of different countries 
in world imports of different products by differ- 
ences in their relative labor productivity in the 
relevant industries. The existence of the differ- 
ences in comparative costs underlying interna- 
tional trade, however, was merely assumed and 
not explained by the theory. Contemporary inter- 
national trade theory attempts the more funda- 
mental task of explaining these differences by 
differences in the ratios in which countries are 
endowed with factors of production. The theory 
originated with Heckscher (American Economic 
Association 1949, chapter 13) but was signifi- 
cantly elaborated by Ohlin (1933); in its contem- 
porary form it owes a great deal to analytical tech- 
niques and propositions contributed by Samuelson 
(1948 and elsewhere). As commonly expounded 
and applied, the theory employs a simple but 
elegant model of production and distribution in 
the national economy, usually referred to as the 
Heckscher-Ohlin model, although its mechanics 
are, as mentioned, largely the work of Samuelson. 
The Heckscher-Ohlin model assumes a perfectly 
competitive economy in which two commodities 
(call them X and Y) are produced by two factors 
of production (call them K and L), utilizing pro- 
duction functions characterized by constant re- 
turns to scale and diminishing marginal rate of 
Substitution between the factors. The quantities of 
the factors available are assumed fixed, and the 
Production functions are assumed to be such that 
at any given ratio of the price of K to the price of 
L, the production of X is K-intensive and the pro- 
duction of Y is L-intensive, in the sense that X 
employs a higher ratio of K to L than does Y. For 
the analysis of international trade the world is 
assumed to be composed of two such national 
economies, the production functions and factors 
are assumed to be identical in the two countries, 
and the tastes of consumers in the two countries 
are assumed to be similar, in the sense that, at the 
same commodity price ratio, they will consume the 
two goods in roughly the same ratios. 

The production side of this model has two fun- 
damental properties, from which an extensive and 
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elegant set of theorems can be derived. These re- 
sult from the assumption of constant returns to 
scale, which makes the ratios in which factors are 
employed in the two industries depend only on 
their relative prices; the assumption of the invar- 
lance of relative factor intensity, which links rela- 
tive factor prices uniquely to relative commodity 
prices; and the assumption of fixed factor endow- 
ments, which links the production pattern uniquely 
to commodity or factor prices. Consider a partic- 
ular factor price ratio: this will fix the ratios in 
which factors are used in the two industries. The 
factor use ratios in combination with the factor 
price ratio will fix the relative costs of production 
and price ratio of the commodities. The factor use 
ratios in combination with the endowment ratio 
will fix the ratios in which the commodities are 
produced, since their aggregate factor requirements 
must just absorb all of the available factor supplies. 

Stolper-Samueleon relationship. Now consider 
a rise in the relative price of factor K. This will 
raise the relative price of commodity X, which uses 
relatively more K than does commodity V. It will 
induce a substitution of L for K in both industries, 
raising the marginal product of K and lowering 
that of L in terms of both X and Y, so that owners 
of K will be unambiguously better off and of L 
worse off, regardless of their tastes for the two 

. The induced decrease in the ratio of K to L 
in both industries, in combination with the fixed 
factor endowments, will necessitate an increase in 
the production of X (the K-intensive commodity ) 
and a reduction in the production of Y, if all factor 
supplies are to remain employed. 

Thus, as long as the economy produces both 
goods, there is a unique relation between the com- 
modity price ratio, the factor price ratio, the real 
incomes of factor owners, and the pattern of pro- 
duction. An increase in the relative price of a com- 
modity increases the relative price of the factor 
used intensively in producing it, raises the real 
income of that factor and lowers the real income 
of the other factor, and increases output of that 
commodity at the expense of the other. This rela- 
tionship is known as the Stolper-Samuelson re- 
lationship (American Economic Association 1949, 
chapter 15). 

Rybczynski theorem. Alternatively, consider an 
increase in the quantity of one factor available to 
the economy, the commodity price ratio and there- 
fore the factor price ratio and factor-intensities re- 
maining constant. To absorb the increased quan- 
tity of the factor while paying it the same price, 
the economy must release a quantity of the other 
factor to work in combination with it. This can 
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only be done by contracting the industry that uses 
the other factor intensively and expanding the 
industry that uses the augmented factor inten- 
sively, thereby freeing some of the other factor 
for re-employment with the additional supply of 
the augmented factor. Hence, at constant com- 
modity prices, an increase in the quantity of a fac- 
tor implies an increased output of the good that 
uses it intensively and a reduction in the output 
of the other good. This relationship is referred to 
as the Rybezynski theorem (1955). 

Samuelson factor price equalization theorem. It 
follows from the Rybczynski theorem that the 
country with a relative abundance (high endow- 
ment ratio) of a particular factor would, at any 
given commodity price ratio, produce relatively 
more of the commodity that uses that factor inten- 
sively; and hence that, assuming similarity of 
tastes, the price of that good would be relatively 
lower than in the other country, in closed-economy 
equilibrium. In other words, relative factor abun- 
dance gives rise to comparative advantage. It fol- 
lows from the Stolper-Samuelson relation and the 
assumed identity of factor prices and production 
functions that the equalization of commodity prices 
in the two countries that would result from free 
trade in the absence of transport costs would tend 
to equalize relative factor prices (and, therefore, 
absolute factor prices, given the identity of produc- 
tion functions), and would in fact exactly equalize 
factor prices if both countries produced both goods 
(Le., were “incompletely specialized”) in the free 
trade equilibrium. In this case trade would serve 
as a complete substitute for factor movements, and 
immobility of factors would not prevent the max- 
imization of world income. This is the Samuelson 
factor price equalization theorem (1948). It will 
generalize beyond the two-factor two-commodity 
model, factor prices being equalized as long as the 
number of goods produced in each country is equal 
to the number of factors, although the restrictions 
required on the factor-intensities of the commod- 
ities are necessarily more complex. The theorem 
has sometimes been cited as evidence of the irrel- 
evance of international trade theory to the real 
world, on the grounds that the theorem is incon- 
sistent with the existence of great inequality of 
income per head. This criticism is invalid, since the 
theorem relates to factor prices and not per capita 
income (which depends on factor endowment); 
and the theorem should be interpreted, not as a 
prediction about the real world, but as a statement 
of the necessary conditions for factor price equali- 
zation. The nonfulfillment of these conditions in 


the real world accounts for the observed inequal- 
ities of factor prices. 

Effect of tariffs. The Stolper-Samuelson rela. 
tion clarifies the theory of tariffs by permitting 
unambiguous conclusions about the effects of tar. 
iffs on the real incomes of factors. In the normal 
case, in which the two trading countries’ demands 
for each other's exports are elastic, a tariff will 
improve a country’s terms of trade and raise the 
internal price of imports, thus shifting production 
toward import-substitutes and raising the real in- 
come of the factor used intensively in producing 
them. Whether the country as a whole loses or 
gains (in the potential-welfare sense) depends on 
whether the tariff is sufficiently higher than the 
optimum tariff for the gain on the terms of trade 
to be offset by the restriction of trade volume. There 
are two “exceptional” cases: if the country's own 
demand for imports is inelastic and if those who 
spend the tariff proceeds have a stronger marginal 
preference for imports than the average consumer, 
the demand for imports may increase and the 
terms of trade turn against the country; if the 
foreign country’s demand for imports is inelastic 
and if domestic consumers have a stronger mar 
ginal preference for the export good than do for- 
eigners, the terms of trade may improve so much 
that the internal price of imports falls and the 
income-distribution effects are opposite to those 
normally expected (Bhagwati & Johnson 1961). 

Effect of economic growth. The Rybczynski 
theorem is the foundation of the theory of the ef. 
fects of economic growth on trade: an increase in 
the available quantity of the factor used intensively 
in the export industry must increase production of 
export goods and reduce production of import-sub- 
stitutes at the initial equilibrium terms of trade, 
thereby making the country more dependent on 
imports and tending to turn the terms of trade 
against it; and the converse. An extension of the 
logic of the theorem indicates the effect of techni 
change: technical change in an industry W 
its relative costs; to restore the cost ratio to equi 
ity with the initial terms of trade, the relative pa 
of the factor used intensively in that industry mus 
rise. This will reduce the use ratio of that WA 
in both industries, requiring an expansion of 5 
technically improved industry and a eon it 
the other to keep the factors fully employed. 15 
exception is the case where the technical e 
Strongly saving of the factor used relatively u 
tensively in the improved industry (i.e., the wee 
raises the intensity of use of the already inter 
used factor sufficiently to offset the induced fac 


substitutions ). Barring the exception and excluding 
the complications associated with the effects of the 
redistribution of income between the factors on the 
demands for the goods, it follows that technical 
change will make the country more dependent or 
less dependent on trade, and worsen or improve its 
terms of trade, according to whether the change 
occurs in the export or the import-competing in- 
dustry (Johnson 1962, chapter 4; Meier 1963, 
chapters 2, 3) 

Effect of transfer. A standard problem in inter- 
national trade theory concerns the effects on the 
terms of trade of a continuing transfer from one 
country to another, such as reparations payments, 
foreign investment, or a balance-of-payments sur- 
plus; the point of the problem being that if the 
transfer worsens the terms of trade, it imposes a 
“secondary burden,” additional to the transfer it- 
self, on the country making the transfer. Since the 
transfer shifts purchasing power from one country 
to the other, the question is simply whether its ef- 
fect is to increase or decrease world demand for 
the exports of the country making the transfer. 
The criterion for this can be expressed in various 
ways. The one most commonly used is whether the 
sum of the proportions of the transfer by which 
the demand for imports is changed in the two coun- 
tries exceeds or falls short of unity. Classical theory 
and the “common sense” of many economists indi- 
cate a presumption that the effect will be a worsen- 
ing of the terms of trade. Such a presumption can 
be established theoretically, however, only on the 
assumption of unit income elasticities of demand 
for goods and of the presence of tariffs or of trans- 
Port costs on imports incurred in the exported good, 
both of which will bias a country’s marginal ex- 
Penditure toward its export good. This analysis is 
not altered by the introduction of nontraded goods, 
Since there is no presumption that these are closer 
Substitutes for exported than for imported goods 
(Johnson 1958, chapter 7). 

Evaluation of the model. The Heckscher- 
Ohlin model appears to provide a sensible explana- 
tion of the causes of trade and, in the factor price 
equalization theorem, provides a powerful argu- 
Ment for the beneficiality of freedom of trade. Its 
Simplicity, however, derives from two of its as- 
Sumptions, whose crucial importance has been 
Tevealed by intensive exploration of the model. 
This critical examination was prompted, on the 
one hand, by incredulity concerning the factor 
Price equalization theorem and, on the other, by 
Leontief's empirical finding, derived from his in- 
Put-output tables, that contrary to 2xpectation 
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United States exports are more labor-intensive and 
less capital-intensive than United States imports 
(1953). Leontief rationalized this result by hypothe- 
sizing that American labor is three times as produc- 
tive as foreign labor. 

Exploration of the model has demonstrated, first, 
that demand differences may counteract the influ- 
ence of differing factor endowments on trade pat- 
terns; second, that unless the elasticities of sub- 
stitution are the same in the two industries, the 
relative factor-intensities of industries will reverse 
themselves as relative factor prices change. (This 
possibility has been confirmed by empirical studies 
applying the constant-elasticity-of-substitution pro- 
duction function.) More generally, if elasticities of 
substitution are variable, relative factor-intensities 
may reverse more than once. Such reversibility 
means that a rising relative price of a factor will 
be associated alternatively with a rising and a fall- 
ing price of the commodity that initially uses it 
intensively (the falling relative commodity price 
occurring after the factor-intensity reversal). It im- 
plies that even with similar tastes in the two coun- 
tries, comparative advantage, as reflected in closed- 
economy equilibrium comparative-cost ratios, need 
not reflect relative factor abundance; and that, 
since more than one relative factor price may be 
associated with a given commodity price ratio, free 
trade with incomplete specialization in both coun- 
tries does not necessarily imply factor price equali- 
zation and may indeed imply a greater divergence 
of relative factor prices than would exist in the 
absence of trade. 

These two theoretical considerations—demand 
differences and factor-intensity reversal—have 
been advanced to reconcile Leontief’s findings with 
the theory. A more plausible argument is that in 
confining his calculations to labor and capital only, 
Leontief ignored the influence of third factors of 
production, such as natural resources, labor skill, 
or managerial ability, so that his results are not 
a fair test of the Heckscher-Ohlin theory, It has 
also been argued that these results may be attrib- 
utable to the influence of the American tariff 
(Travis 1964). 

The Heckscher-Ohlin theory is obviously a plau- 
sible approach to the explanation of trade in prod- 
ucts for which localized natural resources are im- 
portant; but it is equally obviously not very helpful 
in explaining the composition of trade in industrial 
products, both intermediate and finished, between 
advanced industrial nations, which accounts for a 
major share of total international trade. Various 
theoretical approaches to this problem have been 
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suggested, none of which possess the logical rigor 
and elegance of the Heckscher—Ohlin model. Kravis 
(1956) has pointed to the influence of “availabil- 
ity” (existence and elasticity of marginal supplies ) 
on trade between advanced nations, Burenstam 
Linder (1961) hypothesized that industry develops 
to supply the home market, adapts its products to 
the income level of that market, and exports pri- 
marily to countries with similar income levels. 
Travis (1964) and Johnson (1965a) have called 
attention to the influence of tariff structures on pat- 
terns of international trade. Others have empha- 
sized such elements in industrial competitiveness as 
economies of scale, technological superiority based 
on research and development expenditure, and the 
availability of skilled labor (“human capital”). 
Vernon (1966) has attempted to integrate a num- 
ber of these factors into a dynamic “product cycle” 
theory of international trade and investment. It is 
evident that further progress on this problem will 
require a deeper understanding of the economics 
of industry, including location theory, and that 
trade theorists will have to concern themselves 
with two aspects of international economic rela- 
tions that have so far been relatively neglected: 
the influence of monopolistic competition on loca- 
tion and trade, and the content and influence of 
protectionist policies. 

Protection and the theory of second best. Pro- 
tection has been a perennial policy issue since long 
before the origins of international trade theory, 
and international trade theorists in the main tradi- 
tion of the subject have consistently been con- 
cerned with advocating freedom of trade and 
exposing the innumerable fallacies of protectionist 
thinking. Two arguments for tariffs have, however, 
traditionally been acknowledged as valid the 
terms of trade (“optimum tariff”) argument, and 
the infant industry argument, favoring temporary 
protection of industries capable eventually of es- 
tablishing themselves in international competition. 
With respect to these arguments, international 
trade theorists have confined themselves to obsery- 
ing that protection is justified only if the empirical 
conditions posited are actually present and to ar- 
guing the superiority of a subsidy over a tariff in 
the infant industry case. 

Contemporary interest in the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries has revived 
both these arguments for protection—especially 
the infant industry argument, which has been 
broadened into an infant economy argument— 
and has added a new argument, the so-called 
Manoilesco argument (Corden 1965, pp. 60-61). 
This argument bases a case for industrial protec- 


tion on the assertion that wages in the industrial 
sector of backward countries exceed the alterna- 
tive opportunity cost of labor, either because labor 
in the industrial sector receives a wage differential 
over agricultural labor that is not justified by skill 
or cost-of-living differences or because in peasant 
agriculture labor receives a share of output equal 
to its average product and in excess of its marginal 
product, which may be zero. 

Customs unions. Interest in the theory of tar- 
iffs has also been generated by the movement 
toward economic integration in Europe and by the 
associated problem of the economic effects of 
customs unions and free trade areas. (Both of 
these involve elimination of tariff barriers to trade 
between the members and the retention of tariffs 
against outsiders, but a customs union entails uni- 
fication of the national tariffs in a common sched- 
ule, whereas in a free trade area the members 
retain tariff autonomy.) Such arrangements entail 
a simultaneous movement toward free trade 
(among the members) and protection (of mem- 
bers’ producers in each other's markets). The prob- 
lem is whether the net result is a gain or a loss of 
economic welfare for individual members, the 
union as a whole, outsiders, and the world as a 
whole, [See INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, article 
on ECONOMIC UNIONS. ] R 

The theoretical techniques required for dealing 
with these problems were provided by Viner ( 1950) 
in the concepts of trade creation and trade diver- 
sion; a customs union increases welfare to the 
extent that it creates trade by diverting demand 
from higher-cost domestic to lower-cost partner 
products and decreases welfare to the extent that 
it diverts trade from lower-cost, foreign to higher- 
cost, partner products. (A fuller analysis of the 
effects on the separate countries concerned mue: 
also take account of terms-of-trade effects.) 1 
analysis employed a classical constant-cost mo is 
and considered only effects on the location of ka 
duction, but it was readily generalized by others á 
take account of substitutions among goods in con 
sumption and of varying production costs. 2) 

Following Viner, Meade (1951-1955, vol. 5 
developed an elaborate analytical apparatus licy 
analyzing the effects of tariff and other 15150 
changes on welfare when these changes are a al 
duced in an economy whose equilibrium is — 
by tariffs, taxes, and other factors nene 0 
from corresponding to the social costs or YA Be 
goods. The essence of the technique is e 
welfare weights, reflecting the divergences oo. 
from market costs or values, to the changes e an 
nomic quantities induced by the tariff chang 


to assess the total effect by the sum of the changes 
so weighted; the weights may include adjustments 
based on interpersonal comparisons of utility for 
different groups. The technique yields a number 
of propositions about the circumstances in which 
a customs union is likely or unlikely to increase 
economic welfare and also the proposition that 
preferential tariff reduction is more likely to be 
beneficial than complete free trade in such a 
union. Its main importance, however, is in provid- 
ing a theory that is capable of quantitative appli- 
cation to practical problems. 

The theory of second best. A customs union is, 
from the free trade point of view, a second-best 
arrangement; and the problems dealt with in 
Meade’s analysis all involve choices among alter- 
natives when the first-best, or welfare-maximizing, 
solution is ruled out by assumption. This is the 
nature of most policy problems in economics, in 
other areas as well as international trade, so that 
Meade’s theoretical construction is of great general 
applicability, The findings of customs union theory 
and of other policy-oriented branches of economics 
have been synthesized by Lipsey and Lancaster 
in “The General Theory of Second Best” (1956). 
The central proposition of this theory is that when 
some constraint prevents the competitive system 
from achieving a welfare maximum, the achieve- 
ment of the attainable second-best maximum will 
generally require a variety of other interventions 
in the competitive process. This is a principle of 
great importance, for it implies that “piecemeal” 
policies of seeking to establish perfect competition 
in particular sectors of the economy may decrease 
rather than increase welfare and that the welfare 
effects of particular governmental interventions 
can only be evaluated in the light of detailed knowl- 
edge of the other distortions from perfectly com- 
petitive conditions existing in the economy. 

The theory of second best casts the traditional 
arguments for tariff protection in a new light. All 
Such arguments except the optimum tariff argu- 
ment are second-best arguments, in the sense that 
they recommend the introduction of a distortion in 
the competitive system to offset other distortions 
alleged or believed to exist (in the investment 
market, commodity markets, or factor markets). 
The implementation of such protectionist policies 
cannot, therefore, lead to a first-best welfare mazi- 
mum; whether it leads toward or away from a sec- 
ond-best welfare maximum depends on the empir- 
ical circumstances and cannot be determined by 
a priori argument (Johnson 1965b). Despite the 
importance of the issue and the vast literature that 

as accumulated on tariffs and protectionism, 
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there have been virtually no attempts to measure 
the effects of tariffs and test empirically the argu- 
ments advanced for protection. 

Finally, it should be observed that the contempo- 
rary theory of tariffs, customs unions, and so forth, 
adopts as its standard of economic welfare the sat- 
isfactions enjoyed by individuals in their capacity 
as private consumers. It is this standard that sets 
the international trade theorist in perennial conflict 
with protectionists and national policy makers in 
general. If trade theorists were to consider seriously 
the values of the latter, which entail a less atom- 
istic concept of social welfare, many of their policy 
conclusions would be radically altered; but they 
might be far more effective in persuading nations 
to follow more economically rational international 
economic policies |see INTERNATIONAL TRADE CON- 
TROLS, article on TARIFFS AND PROTECTIONISM]. 


The monetary theory of balance- 
of-payments adjustment 


The classical adjustment mechanism. The pure 
theory of international trade assumes that money 
prices and costs will adjust passively to the real 
equilibrium of the international economy. The 
classical explanation of this adjustment was pro- 
vided in Hume's price-specie flow mechanism, 
originated to demonstrate the fallacy of the mer- 
cantilist view that national policy should aim at 
augmenting a country’s stock of gold by taking 
measures to ensure a permanent surplus on the 
balance of trade. According to the theory, the stock 
of international money (which was initially iden- 
tified with gold and silver, whose total quantity was 
assumed fixed, although the theory was subse- 
quently extended to incorporate deposit money and 
the intervention of central banks) would tend auto- 
matically to be so distributed among nations that 
each would have the quantity it demanded, con- 
sistent with international equilibrium. An increase 
in the quantity of money in a particular country 
would raise prices there, decreasing exports and 
increasing imports, bringing the exchange rate to 
the gold-export point and inducing an outflow of 
gold, which would cause domestic prices to fall and 
foreign prices to rise until equilibrium was restored 
with a generally higher level of world prices. 

This account of the adjustment mechanism, 
which follows Hume and Viner (see Viner 1932, 
p. 265), is unsatisfactory in two respects. First, it 
fails to bring out clearly that it is the expenditure 
of unwanted cash balances that leads to the import 
surplus and the corresponding gold flow and that 
it is the adjustment of actual to desired cash bal- 
ances, through the combination of international 
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redistribution of money and reduction of its pur- 
chasing power by rising prices, that eventually re- 
stores eguilibrium. Second, in deducing the move- 
ments of prices involved in the adjustment process 
from a mechanical application of the quantity 
theory of money to the separate national economies 
as if they were partially closed off from trade, it 
not only imposes an arbitrary causal sequence but 
greatly exaggerates the necessity of international 
money flows to the adjustment process. The stra- 
tegic role in the adjustment mechanism assigned 
to international money flows as a result of naive 
quantity theorizing was inappropriately carried 
over from the analysis of adjustment to monetary 
disturbances to the analysis of adjustment to real 
disturbances in the predominant tradition of clas- 
sical trade theory. In the work of Taussig and Viner 
it gave rise to spurious problems associated with 
the fact that observed flows of international re- 
serves seemed much too small, relative to the mag- 
nitude of disturbances, to account for the preser- 
vation of international equilibrium. 

The minority tradition, represented by Ricardo 
and Wheatley, argued that the adjustment to non- 
monetary disturbances would occur automatically 
through relative price changes, without an inter- 
vening sequence of money flows and inflationary 
deflationary price movements. This view was 
strengthened by the recognition, in analyses of the 
transfer problem, of the equilibrating effects on 
the balance of payments of the changes in de- 
mands for goods associated with the transfer of 
purchasing power. 

The difference in viewpoint over the importance 
of monetary adjustments in the correction of real 
disturbances is represented in the modern litera- 
ture in the debate between Keynes and Ohlin over 
the problem of German reparations after World 
War 1 (American Economic Association 1949, 
chapters 6, 7). From the vantage point of modern 
monetary theory, it is clear that monetary adjust- 
ments will be called into play by real disturbances 
only to the extent that the latter entail monetary 
disturbances also, as, for example, when a decrease 
in demand for a country’s exports or a transfer 
reduces its real income and demand for cash bal- 
ances and prompts a transitional excess of expend- 
iture over income in the form of a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Thus—contrary to the authoritative 
judgment of Viner (1932, p. 206)—Bastable, Wick- 
sell, and Ohlin appear to have been justified in 
denying any significant role in the adjustment of 
real disturbances to price-level movements induced 
by gold movements. 


Purchasing power parity. The classical 
of the adjustment mechanism and of international 
monetary equilibrium logically implies the theory 
of purchasing power parity, developed by Gustay 
Cassel for the analysis of exchange-rate changes 
in the period of monetary disturbance that followed 
World War 1 (the connection is denied in Viner 
1932, p. 206, but well documented in Haberler 
[1954] 1961, pp. 45-51). The theory was discred- 
ited, largely as a result of Viner's criticisms, in the 
interwar period but has been revived in connection 
with postwar exchange-rate problems—first con- 
cerning the European currencies in the dollar. 
shortage period” and later the question of the 
overvaluation of the American dollar. The theory 
concerns the relationship between the equilibrium 
exchange rates among national currencies and 
their respective domestic purchasing powers (in a 
floating exchange-rate system) or between national 
equilibrium price levels and the exchange rates (in 
a fixed exchange-rate system). 

The absolute version of the theory asserts that 
equilibrium exchange rates or price levels must be 
such that currencies exchange at purchasing power 
parity: if £1 will buy in England goods that would 
cost $2.80 in the United States, a free exchange 
market will establish a rate of $2.80 to £1; and if 
the British government fixes the rate at $2.80 to 
£1, the price level in England must be such that 
£1 will buy the same quantity of goods in England 
as $2.80 will buy in the United States. This version 
of the theory is either a truism—if attention is con- 
fined to internationally traded goods, and tariffs and 
transport costs are ignored—or demonstrably 
wrong, since the prices of nontraded goods relative 
to traded goods in the various countries will vary 
according to the relative efficiency of these on 
tries in producing nontraded as compared wi 
traded goods. 

The relative version of the theory asserts that 
equilibrium exchange rates will change in prop 
tion to changes in relative purchasing power, 5 
equilibrium price levels in proportion to ere = 
in official exchange rates. This version of t 
theory ignores the influence of changes in tar di- 
and transfers or in real demand and supply ea 
tions, which will have differential effects on ate 
trading positions of countries and on their relai wa 
price levels. Nevertheless, it is a reasonable pare 
imation for the analysis of short-run m 
disturbances of the type with which Cassel was 

2 ide for policy 
concerned and provides a rough guid f ex 
makers obliged to decide the magnitude i e 
change-rate changes. As a matter of fact 


exchange rates of the major countries do not de- 
part very far (typically less than 20 per cent) from 
purchasing power parity. Haberler ([1954] 1961, 
p. 51) has argued that this reflects high elasticities 
of demand and supply in international trade. 

The theory of balance-of-payments policy. The 
problems of international monetary disequilibrium 
that have beset the world economy since the end 
of World War 1 have prompted a rapid develop- 
ment and elaboration of the theory of international 
monetary adjustment and have transformed that 
theory from a theory of automatic mechanisms to 
a theory concerned with policy alternatives open 
to governments. The monetary disorganization that 
immediately followed World War 1 not only pro- 
duced the purchasing-power-parity theory but led 
to recognition of the possible conflict between in- 
ternal stability and external stability inherent in 
the choice of either a fixed or a floating exchange 
rate and to analysis of the comparative merits of 
the two systems. The circumstances of the restora- 
tion and collapse of the gold standard also stimu- 
lated theorizing on the role of capital movements, 
especially short-term capital movements, in the 
process of international equilibration and as a 
source of disequilibrium. 

These issues again became lively with the post- 
war restoration of the convertibility of the Euro- 
pean currencies and the reversal of the “dollar 
shortage.” With respect to these issues, interna- 
tional monetary economists divide into four posi- 
tions, which can be identified closely with the 
influence of a dominating historical experience: 
advocacy of a return to the classical gold standard, 
associated with the post-World War 1 experience 
of inflationary monetary policies in Europe; advo- 
cacy of a floating exchange-rate system, associated 
with the 1930s experience of international defla- 
tion; support of the present dollar-based Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund system, associated with 
Practical experience in managing it; and advocacy 
of the establishment of a world central bank, as- 
Sociated with faith in the possibility of intelligent 
international monetary management combined 
With recognition of the defects of the present hy- 
brid system, 

The debate over the alternatives has for the most 
Part covered familiar ground, but significant ad- 
vances have been made in understanding of the 
theory of a floating rate system (Friedman 1953; 
Sohmen 1961) and of the problems raised in such 
a system by capital movements (Mundell 1963). 
Mundell (1961) and McKinnon (1963) have cast 
the issues in an illuminating new way by raising 
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the analytical issue of the optimal size and proper- 
ties of a currency area; and Kenen (1960) has 
contributed a theoretical analysis of the problems 
of an international monetary system in which the 
currency of one country is held as a reserve by 
the others, in substitution for international re- 
serve money. [See INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
ECONOMICS.) 

Elasticity and absorption approaches. The 
chief new analytical developments of the interwar 
period were the application of Keynesian multiplier 
theory to the mechanism of international adjust- 
ment by Metzler (American Economic Association 
1949, chapter 8) and Machlup (1943) and the 
elaboration of the criterion for exchange stability 
by Robinson (American Economic Association 
1949, chapter 4) and others. Multiplier analysis 
showed that in normal cases (a positive marginal 
propensity to save in both countries) part but not 
all of the adjustment to an international disturb- 
ance would be effected automatically by induced 
variations in income and employment. The ex- 
change stability criterion is a mathematical expres- 
sion in terms of the elasticities of demands for and 
supplies of imports and exports, such that ex- 
change depreciation would tend to improve the 
trade balance if the expression is positive; a suffi- 
cient condition for stability is that the sum of the 
elasticities of demand for imports of the two coun- 
tries be greater than unity. The exchange stability 
criterion was interpreted, insufficiently critically, 
as also being the condition for devaluation to im- 
prove the balance of payments; in terms of the 
model employed, this is only true if Keynesian 
unemployment exists and the marginal propen- 
sities to save are positive. The same analysis also 
yielded a criterion for whether or not depreciation 
would tend to worsen or improve the terms of 
trade. While Robinson and others argued a pre- 
sumption that devaluation would worsen the terms 
of trade, on the grounds that a country’s exports 
are likely to be more specialized than its imports, 
this argument is not convincing. 

The theory so constructed was limited to Keynes- 
ian conditions of general unemployment, involved 
a sharp separation between the theories of the ef- 
fects of income variations and of price changes, 
and still adhered to the mechanisms of adjustment 
formulation of the theory. In the postwar situation 
of general inflation and full or overfull employ- 
ment, concern with questions of overvaluation of 
currencies and the probable effectiveness of de- 
valuation led to considerable skepticism about the 
relevance of the “elasticity approach” to devalua- 
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tion and to doubts about the capacity of devalua- 
tion to improve the trade balance. This “elasticity 
pessimism” was reinforced by empirical studies 
that indicated low elasticities of international de- 
mand (the technigues used in these studies have 
since been shown to be biased toward underesti- 
mating the elasticities). 

The elasticity approach was challenged by 
Alexander (1952), who produced an alternative in 
the “absorption approach.” In this approach the 
balance of trade is expressed, not as the difference 
between export and import values, but as the dif- 
ference between total output and the total absorp- 
tion of goods (i.e., the difference between national 
income and national expenditure). Devaluation 
will improve the trade balance only to the extent 
that it reduces absorption relative to output. If 
there are unemployed resources and an increase in 
output would raise absorption by a smaller amount 
than itself, devaluation can improve the trade bal- 
ance by raising the demand for output. Otherwise, 
devaluation can improve the trade balance only 
through its indirect effects in reducing demand— 
for example, by reducing the real stock of money 
through increasing domestic prices, by redistrib- 
uting income toward those with a higher propen- 
sity to save, or by increasing the real burden of a 
progressive tax structure—and these effects may 
be unfavorable rather than favorable. Subsequently, 
a number of international trade theorists have pre- 
sented syntheses or reconciliations of the elasticity 
and absorption approaches, This is not a difficult 
problem, once it is recognized that the elasticity 
approach is primarily concerned with the effects 
of relative price changes in abstraction from lim- 
itations on total output and that the absorption 
approach is primarily concerned with the effects 
of money price-level changes in a situation of fixed 
aggregate supply. 

Policy objectives approach. In essence, the 
elasticity-versus-absorption issue derived from the 
separation of the analyses of income variation and 
price variation in the new developments of the 
1930s and reflected the need to integrate the two 
aspects of the adjustment mechanism. The re- 
quired integration has been provided in the theory 
of economic policy elaborated in general terms by 
Tinbergen (1952) and with specific reference to 
international trade by Meade (1951-1955, vol. 1), 
whose work was published about the same time as 
Alexander’s alternative approach to devaluation 
theory. This theory starts from the proposition that 
a government in a modern state has certain policy 
objectives, and its basic theorem is that to achieve 
these objectives the government must command 


as many independent policy instruments as it has 
objectives, independence meaning that the instry. 
ments have different effects on the economy. In 
Meade's work the objectives are taken to be inter- 
nal balance (full employment) and external bal- 
ance (equilibrium in the balance of payments). 
The instruments are fiscal and monetary policy 
for controlling the aggregate level of demand by 
the economy; and the exchange rate, the internal 
price level, or tariffs or other trade restrictions, for 
controlling the division of the aggregate foreign 
and domestic demand between domestic and for- 
eign goods. As Johnson (1958, chapter 6) has re- 
formulated the theory, a country with these two 
objectives needs to use both expenditure-reducing 
(or expenditure-increasing) policies, to make the 
level of the country’s aggregate demand match its 
full-employment level of output, and expenditure- 
switching policies, to assure that this aggregate 
demand falls on the country’s own domestic output 
by making the foreign demand for its exports ex- 
actly balance its demand for imports. 

Meade’s work is flawed by a tendency to imply 
that a specific policy instrument can be associated 
with each objective; in general, policy instruments 
influence the attainment of both objectives and 
must be conceived as being used jointly to obtain 
the objectives jointly. Mundell (1960b) has subse- 
quently shown, however, that when the dynamics 
of policy operations are considered, stability of 
equilibrium requires that each policy instrument be 
governed by changes in the variable on which it 
has the relatively largest effect. 

Meade’s work and much of the literature of the 
postwar decade assumed that exchange rates coul 
be changed or trade controls imposed if necessary, 
an assumption that has become decreasingly de- 
scriptive of the international monetary environ 
ment. In Meade's framework a country that is com 
mitted to a fixed exchange rate, is averse to 1 
use of controls, and is pursuing both internal EN 
external stability appears to have one ie 
too few. But this apparent dilemma is Be 
once a distinction is drawn between the we 
account (influenced by the level of income YA 
employment) and the capital account (nt i 
by the level of interest rates) of the aa by 
payments and it is recognized that expans 11005 
fiscal policy tends to raise, and expansion by ful 
etary policy to lower, interest rates. A aa 
fering unemployment and a balance-of-pay 65 
deficit can therefore achieve its two oben 
appropriately combining fiscal ee com 
monetary restriction (Mundell 1963). A f 11915 
mon policy objective, acceleration of ec 


growth, can be accommodated by designing fiscal 
stimuli to encourage saving and investment. These 
extensions of the Meade model, however, while 
valid for short-run analysis, abstract from the 
longer-run question of how national price levels 
are to be realigned so as to eliminate the need to 
rely on policy-induced international capital move- 
ments for the maintenance of international equi- 
librium. In actual fact this longer-run adjustment 
now depends on the inability of surplus countries 
to prevent inflation and of deficit countries to main- 
tain full employment. Much work remains to be 
done on the dynamics of this system and also on 
criteria for optimizing the adjustment process. 


Harry G. JOHNSON 
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II 
MATHEMATICAL THEORY 


There are several reasons for applying mathe- 
matical techniques to the development of interna- 
tional trade theory. First, there are parts of the 
theory of international trade that are difficult to 
state without using mathematical notation. Sec- 
ond, many of the arguments are more efficiently 
conducted and more easily verified if mathematical 
derivations are used. Finally, mathematical formu- 
las are needed even in the simpler parts of the 
theory to prepare for econometric studies of trade, 
since econometric studies involve estimation of 
parameters from mathematical relations appearing 
in the theory of international trade. 

In this article certain parts of trade theory that 
depend most heavily on mathematics will be sum- 
marized, Usually these will be parts of the theory 
where the number of countries, the number of 
goods traded, and the number of factors of produc- 
tion are all allowed to exceed two. The fact is that 
much of the theory based on just two countries, 
two goods, and two factors of production is best 
developed with use of mathematical expressions 
and derivations (Kemp 1964), but the use of math- 
ematics is not equally compelling in such cases. 

The mathematical theory will be treated in five 
sections devoted to specialization in production, 
factor price equalization, comparative statics, 
Keynesian theory, and existence of equilibrium. 
The topics covered are the basic theoretical struc- 
tures rather than applications or specialized devel- 
opments. Except for price rigidities in the Keynes- 
ian theory, it will be assumed that the market 
structure in each country is perfectly competitive. 
Transportation costs are neglected, except in the 
case of factors of production, for which they are 
assumed to be prohibitively high. 


Specialization in production 


An early subject of the classical theory of trade 
concerns the determinants of what a country pro- 
duces and thus may export. The Ricardian theory 
of comparative advantage (Viner 1937, chapter 8) 
deals with this question, as do the Haberler theory 


of opportunity costs ([1933] 1936, chapter 10) and 
the Heckscher-Ohlin theory of comparative costs 
(Ohlin 1933, chapter 2). Ricardo assumed con- 
stant rates of transformation between the goods 
in a nation’s output. This is equivalent to sup- 
posing that there is but one factor of production, 
say, labor. Let ai; be the amount of labor needed 
to produce one unit of the ith good in the jth 
country. Then if there are two countries and 
two goods, country 1 should produce good 1 if 
@;/Ay2 < afa... This is the law of comparative 
advantage, which states that country 1 should pro- 
duce good 1 even though the absolute cost of pro- 
ducing either good may be higher in country 1. It 
identifies the only direction of specialization in 
production that is consistent with efficiency in this 
case. It is also the only direction of specialization 
consistent with competitive equilibrium in the ab- 
sence of impediments to trade, such as tariffs or 
excise taxes. 

A generalized constant-cost model was exten- 
sively used by Graham (1948). However, when 
the number of countries and goods exceeds two, 
the criterion for efficient specialization is rather 
more complicated. Note that the criterion for two 
countries and two goods in the example cited could 
equally well be written au a). < dν . In this form 
the criterion can be generalized to the Graham 
model, which has constant rates of transformation 
in each country, with any number of goods and 
countries. Let a specialization be defined as a rela- 
tion between countries and goods that relates each 
country with the goods that it produces. If a spe 
cialization relates each country with precisely one 
good, it is called an assignment. Let us say that @ 
specialization is efficient if it is not possible to 
increase the output of one good without reducing 
that of another or increasing the use of a 
some country. Then a specialization is efficient“ 
and only if every assignment is efficient that a 
be derived from it by confining each country 8 
only one of the goods that it produces in the sP 
cialization. d 

Suppose there are n countries and m 595 
There are m" distinct assignments, which may ; 
grouped into classes S, where all assignments m 
allot the same number of countries to the ith 7 21 
for each i, belong to the same class. Let h 
represent the assignment of the jth country P 
ith good in an assignment scheme a ee i 
the assignment ds is efficient if and only i EA 
product [],as,,;),; is less than or equal to 9 
for any ase S, (Jones 19614 McKenzie WA 
It is easily seen that this condition is not 1 
by the condition that the classical compara 
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advantage formula hold between each pair of coun- 
tries in the assignment. 

A specialization & is efficient if it is not possible 
to shift countries from their assignments in & 
toward their assignments in some other œs e S+ in 
a way that increases one output without sacrific- 
ing any other output. Let Aya i) be the decrease 
in output in the ith country of the good to which 
it is assigned in dt, and let Aya be the increase 
in output of the good to which it is assigned in ay 
when a unit of labor is shifted from one line of 
production to the other. Then Ayayi)/AYai = 
GJ d, Since the same number of countries 
are assigned to each good in Sx, for any i there 
must be a country shifting into the good with in- 
dex &(i); that is, for some j, ax(j) = & (7). Then 
it is possible to shift appropriate amounts of labor 
so that Ai,, = Aya, <i), and the output of this good 
is constant. Now it is clear that IIC O.;) 
= Maana), and by choice of the inter- 
mediate substitutions the first product may be re- 
duced to Aya ;;/Aya:i, for some i and j, where 
as(}) = & (i). Thus, an improvement is possible if 
and only if this ratio exceeds 1, or no improvement 
is possible if II, (@axci),;/@axi).4) <1. This is the 
condition given above. 

The application of these conditions for efficient 
specialization can be extended by replacing the 
labor input ratios in each country with rates of 
substitution between goods at a point on the pro- 
duction frontier. Then, in the absence of joint 
production or intermediate products, the foregoing 
criterion may be applied to determine the efficiency 
of a specialization for a given world output. The 
world output must be mentioned explicitly, since 
the absence of constant costs in each country 
means that a specialization that is efficient for one 
world output can be inefficient for another. 

However, the generalized criterion of compar- 
ative advantage fails in the presence of intermedi- 
ate products if they are traded or in the presence 
of joint products (McKenzie 1955a). It should be 
kept in mind that because of the nature of the 
problem of specialization, countries may be on 
the boundaries of their production frontiers. In the 
general case of competitive efficiency, where factor 
Supplies may vary, intermediate products may be 
traded, joint products may appear, but where pro- 
duction functions are homogeneous of first degree 
and external economies of production are absent, 
there is no direct way to characterize an efficient 
Specialization, There is, however, an indirect or 
dual characterization. 

Let yit be the vector of inputs and outputs of 
goods for the kth production process in the jth 


country when that process is operated at a unit 
level. Inputs are measured by negative numbers 
and outputs by positive numbers. Let x/* be the 
corresponding vector of inputs of the immobile 
factors. Let p be a price vector for goods and w’ a 
price vector for factors in the jth country. Let ty 
be the level of the kth production process in the jth 
country. Let the world net output of goods be y 
and the input of factors in the jth country be x’. 
Let I, be an index set for the production processes 
available in the jth country. An efficient world out- 
put (Y. & *) is achieved if it is not possible 
to increase the output of a desired good or reduce 
the input of a desired factor, without reducing the 
output of some other desired good or increasing 
the input of some other desired factor or exceeding 
the available supply of some factor. Then the input- 
output combination (., x") is efficient if 


y= x Etay”, 


a * .. for all j. 
p K <0, for all k e I/, 
p-y*+w!-x*=0, if ½ > 0, 


for some t; 20, where p, > 0 if the ith good is 
desired and w/> 0 if the ith factor is desired in 
the jth country (Koopmans 1951, p. 82). On the 
other hand, if the sets J, are finite, these conditions 
are also necessary for efficiency. If some of the I; 
are infinite, it may not be possible to achieve posi- 
tive prices for all desired goods and factors. 

The conditions (1) say that for goods and fac- 
tors a set of prices exists that are positive for 
desired goods and factors and such that no produc- 
tion processes can earn positive profits and all 
processes actually used earn zero profits. Of course, 
this means that efficient specializations are pre- 
cisely those that can appear in a competitive equi- 
librium, given appropriate demand conditions. The 
result is proved by observing that the convex set, 
Y, of possible world input-output combinations 
must be disjoint from the convex set of input-out- 
put combinations that contain more of desired 
goods or less of desired factors than (y, K ). 
Thus there is a separating hyperplane between 
these sets, p U + Dw’ & = 0, with Y in the nega- 
tive half space. The p and w defining this hyper- 
plane are the p and w of the relations (1). 

The Heckscher-Ohlin theory of comparative costs 
determined by factor scarcities can be used to de- 
rive some results on partial specialization in pro- 
duction when technology is the same in all coun- 
tries, i.e., when I; =I for all j. If tastes are the 
same in all countries, these statements also apply 
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(p. @) factor supplies are not fully usai er de 
posed of and therefore that the factor price sam 
@ is not consistent with the goods price w 
and the factor supplies a. In other wordi, p ami 
a uniquely imply æ in competitive epulo. 
and if a lies in K. for all j, factor priom ae 
necessarily equal in all countries when the pei 
prices are given by p Let us refer to K. m . 
diversification cone of æ, given p Then, eee 


it is necessary for factor price equalization betes 
countries j, and j, that & and * lje in the came 
diversification cone K., and it is sufice B 

that they lie in the interior of hesem 


K. (McKenzie 1955b). 


A second result for equalization of factor peins 


is the Jacobian matrix of a tr 
Gimp maps factor prices into goods privet) 
Suppose the number of goods equals the numer 
of factors, so that A is square. Then if the 
minors of A are positive for all æ > 0, the 
mapping G p + er is defined over the set of ap 
such that p=seA(er) for some w > 0 (Gale & 
Nikaidd 1965). Therefore, given that two count 
produce r goods in common and that factor pee 
are positive in both countries, factor price equal 
tion is implied when the condition of positive fes 
cipal minors is met by the factor input matrix ft 
these r goods. It should be noted that this 1 
requires that the countries produce at least 
many goods in common in the competitive YA 
librium as there are factors. In addition, the 
of the order of columns in A implies an 
tion of a particular factor with each good. - 
A third result relates factor price eq — 
the direction in which factor prices ar — 
goods prices change. The strong version 
Stolper-Samuelson theorem (Stolper & a 
1941) holds if goods can be associated with f ee 
in such a way that if a good rises in price while 
Prices of other goods are constant, its associated 
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and is unique. It also implies that the equilibrium 
is globally stable. Note that —B is a Leontief-type 
matrix. On the other hand, CI ,b,,=—b,, < 0, 
since by Cournots law OI, b,(p) = 0. Thus, B has 
a dominant diagonal, and all the elements of- 
are nonnegative or are positive if B is irreducible. 
The assumption that all exports are gross sub- 
stitutes gives results parallel to those resulting from 
the assumption of stability in the two-country case 
(for which the assumptions are equivalent). For 
example, if productivity rises in the first country 
and no goods are inferior, the rate at which the ith 
balance changes with constant prices is bia = mi, 
where a is the level of output and income in coun- 
try 1, and m,, is the first country’s marginal pro- 
pensity to import from the ith country. Then 
dp;/da = -Xin Bjim > , where E18, , i,j * 1. 
Since the choice of numéraire is arbitrary, we can 
conclude that all exchanges move against the 
country where the improvement has occurred. 
Similarly it can be shown that the imposition of 
a uniform ad valorem tariff whose proceeds are 
distributed to consumers at home raises the rela- 
tive price of the exports of the country imposing 
the tariff (Johnson 1960). However, unilateral 
transfer payments from the first to the jth country 
have an ambiguous effect. In this case dp;/da = 
Dia (mis — m), and the sign is not definite. 
The balance of payments, hi, may be interpreted 
as the net gain of foreign exchange reserves and 
gold by the ith country per unit of time. Assume 
that the movement of other capital funds is not 
affected by a change in exchange rates. Assume 
also that surplus stocks are accumulated only 
where goods are exported. Then the change in b; 
will equal the change in the balance of trade or 
in the value of the excess demand by other coun- 
tries for the ith good less the value of the excess 
demand by the ith country for other goods. Let ej 
be the excess demand for the kth good by the ith 
country—that is, the difference between demand 
for use and current production. Then bi; e 
Dili + Ciel, where ej, = dei/dp,. Assume that 
hoarding or dishoarding of currency does not occur 
or is offset by changes in the money supply. Then 
from the definition of ei and the assumption con- 
cerning the flow of capital funds, Walras’ law will 
imply —}),,,€i;= ej, +e}. Thus, h., also equals 
Del,, the rate of change in the total excess de- 
mand for the ith good. This means that the inter- 
national economy is equivalent to a barter econ- 
omy for the purpose of the comparative statics 
analysis. 
In the case of two countries only one price is 
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free and B = b., = —e? — ei, + e!,. The Marshall- 
Lerner stability condition is b,,<0 or 17 ** 
1, <0, where 7, = e?,/e? and 9, = eh et are the 
elasticities of import demand. (A searching exam- 
ination of the stability problem for the exchanges 
and the distinction between this problem and that 
of devaluation may be found in Jones 1961b.) 

A second type of result in comparative statics 
is implied by the strong Stolper-Samuelson theo- 
rem. Consider the factor input matrix A = [x*] of 
a set of integrated processes, each having a single 
good as output. Assume that A is square, The at 
are functions of the factor prices mw. A set of rela- 
tions dual to those of the Stolper-Samuelson theory 
is & = Ay’, where y’ is the output vector for these 
goods for the jth country and x’ is the vector of 
factor inputs into this production. 

Consider a nearby equilibrium in which all the 
goods continue to be produced, Let xj increase 
while all prices and other components of &. are 
constant. Then dy! A 8, where all components 
of 5; are zero except the ith, which is equal to 6 > 0. 
The strong Stolper-Samuelson theorem means that 
the elements of A~ have the signs proper to 4 
Leontief matrix. Thus, the output of the ith good 
must increase, and the output of all other goods 
must decrease. Moreover, the conditions for factor 
price equalization are satisfied, so it is sufficient 
for the goods prices to remain constant for factor 
prices, and thus A, to remain constant also. This 
is a generalized Rybczynski theorem (1955). If 
units are chosen so that all the w: = 1 and all the 
Pi =1, pA = w implies that A" has a dominant 
diagonal. Then in each row of A the diagonal 
element is largest. Thus, an increase in y|, accom- 
panied by a decrease in y/, of equal value, will lead 
to an increase in demand for the ith factor. 

The generalized Rybczynski theorem is relevant 
also to patterns of specialization in production: 
Suppose technology is the same in each country: 
In a country where the ith factor is plentiful 8500 
pared with the jth, a large output of the ith ae 
may be expected in comparison with the jth in A 
absence of trade. If factor price equality ber 
countries holds, an exact statement can be WA 
The A matrix will be the same in all ene 
and, therefore, A will also be the same. oe 
A^ is a Leontief-type matrix, or, in other ik 
that the generalized Rybczynski theorem d wili 
Total world production of the goods i e 
not be affected by the uneven distribution ceed 
tors (transport costs are neglected). But ye of 
any two countries the value of output of 2 tively 
goods in the first country, associated with relai 
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more plentiful factors, will bear a higher ratio to 
the value of the other goods than in the second 
country. This is a consequence of the fact that 
p':Ay' = P + Aaa 0 if Ar 0, 
Ax* <0, where A? has been partitioned accord- 
ing to 


The Ax is derived by comparison with an appropri- 
ate factor supply vector intermediate between those 
of the two countries. 

This is a generalized Heckscher-Ohlin theorem. 
It is independent of the presence of other outputs, 
whether or not they are traded; if other outputs are 
present, factor supplies are measured net of the 
quantities employed in the production of the other 
outputs. The directions of trade, under the assump- 
tion of identical tastes between countries, are com- 
plementary to the directions of specialization in 
production. 

In addition to the strong Stolper-Samuelson 
theorem there is a weak theorem that is closer to 
the intent of the original theorem for the two- 
factor, two-good case. The weak Samuelson-Stolper 
theorem says that n goods and n factors may be 
paired in such a way that an increase in the price 
of the ith good will lead to a proportionately larger 
increase in the price of the ith factor. An inter- 
mediate theorem of this type also concludes that 
the ith factor price rises proportionately more than 
does any other factor price, Uekawa (1966) has 
found interesting conditions that imply each of 
these results, The conditions for the latter theorem 
are easily interpreted in economic terms. If units 
are chosen so that all initial prices equal one, the 
matrix A is a share matrix—that is, xj is the 
share of the ith factor in the product of the jth 
industry. Let J and J be a partition of the num- 
bers (1. . n). Suppose that for any jı and j: € J, 
Die* > Dawa. This means that the share of 
the factors in J in the product of industry jı exceeds 
the share of the factors in J in the product of indus- 
tty ja. This is a generalized factor intensity condi- 
tion that implies the intermediate Stolper-Samuel- 
Son result, when it holds for all partitions. 


The Keynesian theory 


After Keynes introduced his theory of short-run 
equilibrium with underemployment of labor in the 
1930s, applications of Keynesian theory to trade 
between countries suffering from underemploy- 
ment were not slow to follow. The n-country theory, 
developed by Metzler (1950), gives a multisector 
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generalization of the Keynesian income multiplier. 
Prices are assumed to be rigid, and thus the only 
behavioral parameters of the system are marginal 
propensities to spend increments of income, In the 
pure multiplier model these are marginal propensi- 
ties to spend on the outputs of the various coun- 
tries. In addition, there is autonomous spending 
for subsistence and investment. Let a, be the level 
of autonomous spending on the output of the ith 
country, y; be the level of income and output in 
the ith country, and mi be the marginal propensity 
of country j to purchase the output of country i. 
Then equilibrium is given by 


y= my a, i=1,*-,m, 
i 


(3) or 
y=(I-M)'a, 


where M =[m,,] is the matrix of marginal pro- 
pensities to spend. If it is assumed that m,, > 0, 
I — has the sign distribution of a Leontief-type 
matrix. If it is also assumed that Om < 1, then 
each element of (F — M)“ is greater than or equal 
to zero and all the multipliers are nonnegative. 

Corresponding to (3), there is a dynamic 
Keynesian system that is written 


(4) y(t+1)=My(t) +a. 


Here y(t) is the income and output of period t, 
which in part determines the income of period 
t+ 1. This system is stable provided the character- 
istic roots of I — M are less than 1 in absolute 
value. Therefore, stability is implied if ©; mi; < 1 
for each j, that is, if the total marginal propensity 
to spend in each country is less than 1. Indeed, if 
2 0, (1—M)!>0 is equivalent to stability 
(McKenzie 1960). Let (I- N) [jij]. Since 
un > pij, for i#j, when the system is stable, a 
shift of spending from home to foreign goods is 
always harmful to home employment (Johnson 
1958, chapter 8). Thus, in the Keynesian system, 
the correspondence principle (Samuelson 1947, 
p. 284) does provide comparative static results. On 
the other hand, Dm > 1 for each j implies that 
the system is definitely unstable. Then a small 
fluctuation of autonomous spending may be magni- 
fied into a large and continuing fluctuation of 
incomes, 

The pure multiplier model (4) may be expanded 
to allow for investment that depends on changes 
in the level of output. The result is an n-country 
multiplier—accelerator model (Brown & Jones 1962). 
Let ci, be the investment in the ith country’s output 
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consequent on a unit increase in the jth country’s 
output. Then the multiplier—accelerator model is 


y(t+1) = My(t) + Cly(t+1)—y(t)] +e, 
(5) or 


w(t+1) 
= [8 — G- (1 — M)iy(t) + (I -C) "a. 


In this system, m, is interpreted to exclude invest- 
ment spending, so E: m; is a natural assump- 
tion. The equilibrium solutions of (4) and (5) are 
the same, that is, y = (I- M)>a. However, the 
stability of (5) is not assured by the nonnegativity 
of (I~ Mf)", Suppose that the domestic accelera- 
tion coefficients care larger than 1. Then F = 
~(1— _M)*(1—C) is a nonnegative matrix with 
a positive diagonal, Let A be the maximal positive 
root of F. Then F+ Fu, which is the coefficient 
matrix of y(t), has a root p= 1 + 1/A, and the 
system is unstable, Thus, stability of the Keynesian 
model is unlikely in the absence of restraints aris- 
ing from the scarcity of money balances relative to 
income and output (Tsiang 1961). These stabiliz- 
ing restraints are neglected in the multiplier— 
accelerator models based on rigid prices and inter- 
est rates. 

Another adaptation of (5) is to introduce an 
autonomous spending vector, la, for the jth coun- 
try, that is rising over time. Then the matrix replac- 
ing I— M in the equilibrium solution of (5) is 
% C)+ (C—M). This matrix has the sign 
pattern of a Leontief-type matrix if p;(1— cu) + 
Ci mu for each i. It has a positive in- 
verse if it has a dominant diagonal—that is, if 
(pi — 1) Dic < p; — Daima for each k, that is, if 
saving in each country from the expanded income 
is more than adequate to support the investment 
spending of that country induced by the autono- 
mous spending on its output. There will be a solu- 
tion, pjy’, corresponding to any country’s autono- 
mous spending, and the sum of these is a solution 
for the case in which autonomous spending is 
present in each country. 

The dominant diagonal of , 1 — C) + (€ — M) 
means that p; < p, where p is the positive charac- 
teristic root of F + Fu. Thus, the repercussions of 
autonomous spending in the case where a mean- 
ingful equilibrium solution exists for the largest 
p; will eventually be swamped by any spending 
component associated with p; p is the warranted 
growth rate defined by Harrod (1948, p. 81). 
Moreover, expansion at these rates must encounter 
labor shortages unless population expansion and 
technical progress provide sufficiently high nat- 
ural growth rates by Harrod’s definition. 
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A final possibility is to set autonomous s 
equal to zero and examine a solution associated 
with p. Since F. on the assumption c= 1, isa 
nonnegative matrix with a positive diagonal and 
À is its maximal positive root, there is an assoch 
ated positive characteristic vector F: 5 is also a 
characteristic vector of I + F- for p. Then p'ğ will 
be a solution of (5) that is relatively stable, pro 
vided that p is the maximal root of F + F, How- 
ever, this does not follow from the maximal property 
of X. In any case, an indefinite continuation of the 
growth path would again depend on natural growth 
rates at least as large as p in each country. Thus, 
the developments based on the Keynesian model 
must be regarded as transitory. Unless there is 
deliberate government intervention, shortages will 
arise that require price adjustments or that lead 
to unbearable levels of unemployment. (See John- 
son 1958, chapter 5, for some two-country exam- 
ples of Harrod models. ) 

It is possible to combine the simple Keynesian 
model with price effects on demand like those that 
were described in the section “Comparative statics,” 
above, The resulting model may be used to study 
the effects of devaluation on the balances of pay- 
ments in a world of partial employment. Suppose 
elasticities of supply are infinite—that is, because 
underemployed resources are present, marginal 
costs do not rise significantly with increasing 
output. Initial prices are set equal to one. Let 
B Ibo, where i and j run from 1 to n, and 
by el Yd, F nid, where dj(p) is the 
compensated demand function for the kth good in 
the ith country and di, = adi/ap,. Then Bdp may 
be treated as a variation in autonomous spending 
(see Johnson 1958, chapter 7, for related analysis 
of the two-country case). The resulting bss 
real income will be dy = (I 3) dy in equill 
rium, where dy, is defined as di. e' dp. 
change in the jth balance is db; = (1 — Lim di 
This may be interpreted as the excess of the ie 
crease in real income over the increase in rei 
spending in the jth country. k diag 

Let S be the diagonal matrix with 2 
onal elements s;=(1— Lime). Then = 
S(I- M)"Bdp = Ddp gives the cone e 
for balances of a set dp of currency devaluatie 
Suppose countries devalue when they are 1 ie 
exchange reserves and revalue when they are 11 E 
ing reserves, Suppose I — M has a dominant A 
onal. Then (I- I) is nonnegative, an 9 5 
diagonal element is largest in each row. How Ya 
even if B should be a Leontief-type matrix, 
vergence of the devaluation process is not aS 
in general. On the other hand, in the case d 
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countries the adjustment eguations reduce to the 
familiar form db, = (b. dp, where A= 
E and db,/dp, <0 (Jones 1960), If the 
effect of the change in terms of trade on spending 
is neglected, h, replaces bu in this formula, More- 
over, the devaluation process will converge in the 
general case if D has positive elements off the 
diagonal (Takayama 1961). Since by Cournot 
law the column sums of D equal 0, the principal 
minors of -DÐ are then Leontief-type matrices. 


Existence of equilibrium 

Whether a meaningful equilibrium exists for a 
world economy with flexible prices characterized 
by relations like (1) and (2) is a difficult question, 
and only recently has much light been shed on it 
(McKenzie 1954b; Nikaidé 1956). Consider rela- 
tions (1), where the I, may be infinite sets and 
distinct from each other. This is the general pro- 
duction model for a competitive world economy 
with its associated profit conditions. It is sufficiently 
comprehensive to allow for transportation activities 
carrying goods between countries, as well as for 
the possibility that the resources of different coun- 
tries have different qualities and the production 
processes may differ. The model must be com- 
pleted by adding relations to determine demand for 
output. If the role of government is introduced and 
investment demand is included, these relations 
will be extremely complicated. Also, the supply of 
factors may be variable. However, if the structure 
of expectations is specified (and taken to be inde- 
pendent of the fluctuations of prices that occur as 
the market seeks its equilibrium), a model that is 
very broad in scope is obtained by adding to (1) 
the relations 


y= fler. wi), 
* = fi(p, w’), 


The proof of existence depends critically on con- 
tinuity properties of the demand functions. In 
order to isolate the aspects of world trade, the 
Countries may be treated as single consumers on 
the demand side. Then continuity of each country’s 
demand function will be a reasonable assumption 
for all (p, w) = 0 that satisfy the profit conditions 
of (1), provided that each country can provide its 
own subsistence and can produce each good. As- 
ume that demand cannot be satiated for all goods 
at once within the set of possible world outputs. 
Then there is a price vector (p°, ir“, .., 077) and 
a world input-output vector (Y, & :::,277) that 
Satisfy (1) and (6) simultaneously. However, 

ese are precisely the conditions for a competitive 


(6) 
12 1 n. 
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equilibrium, since the first two conditions of (1) 
say that (p°. x, „ is compatible with the 
technology available, the second two conditions say 
that no other choice of inputs and outputs that is 
compatible with the technology can increase profits 
for any production process when the price vector is 
( „ ee), and conditions (6) say that 
when the price vector is (p°, 1 te 
quantities ( r are demanded. Thus, 
the technological constraints, the profit conditions, 
and the demand conditions are met, so a compet- 
itive equilibrium is realized. 

Virtually all the conditions that lead to the 
existence of the competitive equilibrium can be 
relaxed to some degree—for example, the assump- 
tions of free disposal and insatiability. The con- 
clusion seems to be that under the usual assump- 
tions of the competitive model—in particular, 
linear homogeneity of production functions and 
continuity of demand (derivable from convexity 
of preferences) an equilibrium may be expected 
to exist. It should be noted that the model described 
includes the pure trading model, which starts from 
fixed initial stocks of goods, as a special case. 

Of course, this does not establish the stability, 
optimality, or uniqueness of an equilibrium (Koop- 
mans 1957). Stability of a full market process seems 
unlikely unless a price tdtonnement is stable. How- 
ever, a stable tdtonnement has been found only 
under special assumptions—for example, the as- 
sumption that all goods are gross substitutes or 
that the weak axiom of revealed preference holds 
for market demand functions (Arrow et al. 1959). 
Uniqueness of the full equilibrium is also special 
in much the same way as stability. 

On the other hand, the optimality of the equilib- 
rium, in Pareto’s sense, is easily proved on assump- 
tions significantly weaker than those allowing a 

of existence. The profit conditions of (1) 
immediately imply that the value of the input-out- 
put combination is maximized over the set of all 
technically feasible combinations given the equilib- 
rium prices. That is, . y’ + Or. x” > py 
+5; w & for any (y, x', .) that is com- 
patible with relations (1). But if no one is satiated, 
the fact that no one is made worse off by a change 
means that the value of each person's consumption 
has not fallen at equilibrium prices; if someone is 
better off, his consumption must be worth more 
at these prices. Thus, to make anyone better off 
and no one worse off requires that the value of the 
input-output combination should rise. That is, 
(y, x', „*) better than (, . „ *) re- 
quires p . Lr K PN , r K 
However, this is excluded by the profit conditions. 
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Pareto optimality carries the implication that spe- 
cialization in production is efficient, which con- 
firms a claim made in the section “Specialization in 
production.” Of course, there is no reason why one 
country, by imposing tariffs or other restraints on 
trade, cannot improve its position at the expense of 
others. Also the assumptions that are needed for 
Pareto optimality do not allow for external econ- 
omies or economies of scale. [See ECONOMIC EQUI- 
LIBRIUM.] 

LIONEL W. McKENZIE 


[See also SPATIAL ECONOMICS, article on THE GENERAL 
EQUILIBRIUM APPROACH.] 
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m 
TERMS OF TRADE 


The terms of trade appears as an important 
variable in aggregative economic analyses of, for 
example, national or regional imports, exports, 
wage rates, and real product. It also serves as an 
indicator of changes in national welfare, in the 
extent to which a country benefits from foreign 
trade, and in the international division of trading 
gain. In view of the disparate roles that the con- 
cept has played, it is not surprising that several 
alternative definitions are current. 

In most statistical calculations, however, and in 
nearly all public and professional discussion, it is 
the commodity, or net barter, terms of trade that 
is involved. The commodity terms of trade may be 
defined as an index or indicator of the average 
price of a country’s commodity exports in terms of 
its commodity imports. Thus, if Pz(t) is an index 
of the prices of a country’s commodity exports dur- 
ing a specified period, t, or at a point in time, t, and 
if Py(t) is an index of the prices of the country's 
commodity imports, the commodity terms of trade 
may be expressed as T,(t) = 100[Px(t)/Pu(t)}. 

Similar definitions may be applied to the trade 
of a geographical region within a single country 
(eig, the Mezzogiorno, the Paris Basin), to the 
trade of industrial sectors (e.g., the United States 
farm sector), and to the external trade of political 
or economic groupings of countries (e. g., the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the European Economic Com- 
munity). The definition is sometimes extended to 
embrace services (e.g., transportation services, 
the services of funds lent or borrowed), yielding the 
terms of trade on current account. Note that the 
commodity terms of trade is not defined for a 
country that has no commodity imports or com- 
modity exports; similarly, one can imagine condi- 
tions under which the terms of trade on current 
account is not defined. Needless to say, such con- 
ditions are likely to be observed only during the 
first months of new settlements. 

Evidently there are as many measures of the 
commodity terms of trade as there are combina- 
tions of export and import price indices. Each com- 
bination has its own field of relevance. Most avail- 
able indices, however, are of the Paasche type, with 
weights proportional to current quantities [see 
INDEX NUMBERS]. 

; Historical behavior. In recent years profes- 
sional research and debate have focused on the 
existence and direction of long-term trends and 
cyclical swings in the terms on which broad and 
heterogeneous groups of commodities, especially 
Primary products (including agricultural, mineral, 
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forest, and fisheries products) and products of 
secondary manufacture, have traded against each 
other, The terms on which equally broad and het- 
erogencous groups of countries, notably the so- 
called underdeveloped and developed countries, 
have traded with each other, has been of compa- 
rable interest. 

With only a few long time-series available, it 
cannot be pretended that any of the issues has been 
finally settled. The following conclusions, however, 
seem to be fairly firmly established. Thus, it seems 
clear that there has been no long-term trend in the 
terms of trade between primary and manufactured 
goods (Atallah 1958; Ellsworth 1956, Haberler 
[1954] 1961, pp. 280-289; Kindleberger 1956, 
pp. 258-275). Earlier views to the contrary 
(United Nations 1949, p. 72) were based on an 
uncritical interpretation of a particular estimate of 
the commodity terms of trade of a single exporter 
of manufactured goods, the United Kingdom, for 
the particular period 1876 to 1938 (League of 
Nations 1945, p. 18). It is now recognized that the 
behavior of the United Kingdom's terms of trade 
during that period was not typical of the behavior 
of the terms of trade of industrial European coun- 
tries; nor was it even in the pattern of its own 
earlier nineteenth-century behavior (Morgan 1959; 
Imlah 1958, pp. 94-98; Schlote [1938] 1952, pp. 76, 
154-155). Moreover, the index used suffers from 
the common technical weakness of including freight 
charges in import prices while excluding them 
from export prices. Such an index would be relia- 
ble if the United Kingdom provided no shipping 
services whatever, either for exports or imports. 
In fact, of course, British ships carried a large pro- 
portion of the world’s cargo, including the United 
Kingdoms own imports and exports. Further, 
freight rates were, on the whole, declining after 
1875. Hence, considered as an estimator of the 
British commodity terms of trade (or, for that 
matter, of the British terms of trade on current 
account), the index suffered from an upward trend 
bias. 


While the view that there has been a downward 
drift in the terms on which primary products ex- 
change against secondary manufactures has been 
discredited, Kindleberger has produced evidence in 
support of the related hypothesis that in the long 
run the terms of trade has tended to move in favor 
of those countries that were developing most rap- 
idly and against stagnant or slowly developing 
countries, regardless of the stage of development 
attained by the latter (1956, pp. 263-264). How- 
ever, the evidence is admittedly unreliable, and the 
generalization allows for many exceptions. 
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One might, perhaps, expect greater success in 
detecting cyclical patterns in the terms of trade, 
for it is a well-known feature of business cycles 
that in general the money prices of primary goods 
(including coal and other minerals) fluctuate with 
greater relative amplitude than the prices of sec- 
ondary manufactures. One therefore would expect 
that the terms of trade of primary exporting coun- 
tries would move cyclically, rising during periods 
of business improvement and deteriorating during 
periods of recession, and that the terms of trade 
of industrial countries would move countercycli- 
cally. Even here, however, every generalization 
must be severely circumscribed. Thus, it has been 
found that only in the period between World War 1 
and World War u was there a reliable and wide- 
spread association between the level of business 
activity and the commodity terms of trade of in- 
dustrial countries. For the United Kingdom, before 
1914 the association was more often reversed 
than not, for before 1914 coal, iron, and steel, the 
prices of which typically fall heavily in depression, 
bulked much more largely in the United Kingdom's 
exports. Even for France and Germany, before 
1914 the association is unreliable, The position has 
been well summarized by Kindleberger: 


Taking prewar, interwar, and postwar periods to- 
gether, it is clear that there is no simple, hard and 
fast generality about the relations between the busi- 
ness cycle and the merchandise terms of trade. The 
normal pattern for an industrial country exists: The 
terms of trade deteriorate in prosperity and improve in 
depression, However, this pattern is honored in the 
breach as well as in the observance, and may take on 
a substantial or a trivial amplitude. The rule has 
more validity in short, sharp inventory cycles, perhaps, 
than in more extended periods of depression and pros- 
perity, though this cannot be adequately tested; cer- 
tainly it has had more validity since 1930 than before, 
when in no country of Europe did the normal pattern 
long prevail. But it cannot be claimed that the normal 
pattern is currently valid. The year 1953... was one 
of peak world prosperity in which the terms of trade 
turned consistently in favor of all the countries of In- 
dustrial Europe, except Belgium and Sweden, which 
behaved in the Korean crisis more like primary-pro- 
ducing countries. Unless information is available about 
the nature and intensity of the cycle, the structure of 
the economy concerned, and the long-run demand and 
supply positions of a country’s major exports and im- 
ports, it is difficult to predict with assurance the cycli- 


cal behaviour of its terms of trade, (1956, pp. 155- 
156) 
The terms of trade and welfare. The commod- 


ity terms of trade often is accepted as an indicator 
of national welfare or of a single country’s gain 
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from trade or share in the world gain from trad 
It is, however, a very unreliable indicator, 

That the commodity terms of trade cannot faith 
fully serve all three purposes is illustrated by i 
simple though artificial example. Imagine that a 
virtually self-sufficient country suffers some catas- 
trophe (e.g., an earthquake or widespread fire or 
drought) that leaves it totally dependent on forei m 
sources of several indispensable materials. Clear 
the commodity terms of trade will turn against the 
country at a time when both the national gain 
trade and the country's share in the world g 
from trade are increasing and national welfare is 
declining. In fact, the commodity terms of trad 


fined. To see this, imagine that an export industry 
(possibly the transportation industry) benefi 

from a substantial cost-reducing improvement in 
technology. In those circumstances, it is quite 
sible for the commodity terms of trade to dete 
rate but for national well-being and even the na- 


the world gain to improve. Alternatively, supp 
that the technological advance takes the form 0 
a greatly improved product, produced, possibly, 


the deterioration of their commodity terms of tr 
will fail to indicate the increase in their welfare or 
the enhancement of their trading gain. 

Recognition of the fallibility of the commodi 
terms of trade as an indicator of gain or welfare 
has resulted in the resurrection of the classi al 
definition of the terms of trade and in the develop: 
ment of several new definitions. 

The single factoral terms of trade is obtained 
from the commodity terms of trade by correcting: 
the latter for changes in the productivity of the 
export industries. Thus, if z(t) is an index o 
productivity in the export industries during period 
t or at time t, and if T,,(t) stands for the single 
factoral terms of trade, we may write Tsr(t) a 
mx(t)*Tp(t). The purpose of the adjustment 8 
obvious: it allows for the possibility that a an 
in the commodity terms of trade produced y 
greater efficiency in the export industries mi 
yet be associated with an improvement in ‘ia 
total welfare and the gain from trade. But this d 
not the only type of disturbance imaginable; and 
even if attention is restricted to disturbances ani 
this kind, the single factoral terms of trade is a 
imperfect welfare indicator. Without going into 11 
tails, it is possible to conceive of a situ on 
which an improvement in productivity in the 
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port industry gives rise to a more than proportion- 
ate decline in the commodity terms of trade but 
also to an increase in both total welfare and the 
gains from trade. A fortiori, the single factoral 
terms of trade cannot accurately reflect the degree 
in which welfare or gain has changed, Its chief 
weakness, perhaps, lies in its failure to make al- 
lowance for changes in the volume of trade. This 
weakness is quite independent of the theoretical 
and practical difficulties of choosing and calculat- 
ing an appropriate index of productivity. 

Three further definitions of the terms of trade, 
all designed to facilitate welfare comparisons of 
one kind or another, may be mentioned briefly. 

The double factoral terms of trade is obtained 
from the commodity terms of trade by correcting 
the latter for productivity changes in both the do- 
mestic and the foreign-export industries. This is 
the classical definition, implicit in the writings of 
Torrens and Senior and given formal expression by 
Marshall (1923, pp. 157, 161-163, 330 ff.). If 
Ty»(t) stands for the double factoral terms of 
trade during period t or at the point of time t, 
and if ust) is an index of productivity in the 
foreign-export industries, we may write Tor(t) = 
rn (t)/ Ct) ]- Tect). In effect, the double factoral 
terms of trade measures the terms on which 
resources are bartered. Thus, its chief purpose is 
to serve as an indicator of the international divi- 
sion of the world gain from trade. Even allowing 
that the latter concept can be satisfactorily defined, 
the measure is, however, unsatisfactory, partly be- 
cause, like the commodity and single factoral terms 
of trade, it fails to allow for variations in the inter- 
national division of the volume of world trade. 

The income terms of trade, T;(t), is defined as 
an index of the quantity of imports that could 
be purchased with the proceeds of a country’s 
commodity exports. It may be obtained from 
the commodity terms of trade by multiplying 
the latter by an index of the quantity of exports 
(see Dorrance 1948, p. 52; Viner 1937, p. 563; 
Imlah 1958, pp. 92-93, 112-113). Symbolical- 
ly, T,(t) = 100[Px(t) - E(t)/Pu(t)] = Te(t) E(t), 
where E(t) is an index of the quantity of exports. 
Thus, in the special case in which, on balance, 
capital movements, transfers, and trade in services 
cance] out, the income terms of trade coincides 
with the “capacity to import.” The definition is 
interesting in that allowance is made for the vol- 
ume of trade; but as an indicator of changes in 
welfare or trade gains, it, also, is quite unreliable. 
For any change in export quantities and prices 
that leaves unchanged the value of exports will 
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also leave undisturbed the income terms of trade. 
But it is not a matter of indifference, from the 
Viewpoint of welfare or trade gain, whether export 
prices increase or decrease. Clearly it is possible, 
by changing the above illustration only slightly, 
to obtain a strong case in which the change in the 
income terms of trade is in the direction opposite 
that of the changes in welfare and trading gain. 

The gross barter terms of trade, introduced by 
Taussig (1927, pp. 113-114), is defined as the 
ratio of an index of the quantity of commodity 
imports to an index of commodity exports. Like 
the income terms of trade, the gross barter terms 
of trade allows for changes in the volume of trade. 
Taussig argued that the gross barter terms of 
trade provided a better indicator of the gain from 
trade than did the simple commodity terms of trade, 
because it allowed for unilateral transfers, such as 
immigrants’ remittances and indemnity payments. 
But such payments rarely arise from trade. Fur- 
ther, a country’s gross barter terms of trade would 
show increased gain whenever the country engaged 
in foreign borrowing. (Further possible definitions 
are discussed in Viner 1937, pp. 559-561.) 

None of the suggested modifications of the com- 
modity terms of trade can be accepted as a reliable 
indicator of changes in total welfare, in the gain 
from trade, or in the international division of gain. 
The reason is that changes in the terms of trade, 
however defined, are almost always associated with 
changes in other variables (e.g., employment, vol- 
ume of imports and exports, wage rates) having 
independent welfare significance. And how these 
other variables correlate with the terms of trade 
depends on the nature and initial impact of the 
disturbing factor. Generally speaking, any improve- 
ment in the commodity terms of trade that stems 
from a disturbance of foreign origin will be asso- 
ciated with enhanced well-being in all three senses. 
(One must, however, recognize the possibility that 
adjustment to the disturbance may be slow and 
accompanied by severe local unemployment, the 
existence of which outweighs all other considera- 
tions.) Similarly, any deterioration of the terms 
of trade of foreign origin usually will be associated 
with a deterioration of welfare. When the change 
is of local origin, however, the welfare outcome 
cannot be inferred from the movement of the terms 
of trade alone. It is necessary to know, in addition, 
the nature of the disturbance. As we have seen, a 
deterioration of the commodity terms of trade aris- 
ing from cost-reducing technological changes in 
the export industries may or may not be associated 
with an improvement in welfare or in the gain 
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from trade. Similarly, whether the terms of trade 
correctly signal the welfare implications of an im- 
port or export duty depends on the initial tariff 
level and the extent of the change in duty. There 
is an optimal tariff level, beyond which further 
increases are harmful to the tariff. imposing 
country. 

As a welfare indicator, the terms of trade has 
never been more than a proxy, or substitute, for 
the individual commodity flows. The seriousness of 
its limitations in this role is now widely understood. 
As a result, the terms of trade is being replaced at 
the center of the policy stage by the commodity 
flows themselves. 

The future course of the terms of trade. There 
have always been economists who claimed to have 
detected fundamental features of the world econ- 
omy that would inexorably force the terms of trade 
between primary and manufactured commodities 
to follow a long-term trend in one direction or the 
other. There is, on the one hand, a long-standing 
tradition, originating in the classical writings of 
Torrens, Ricardo, and Malthus, that the law of 
diminishing returns in primary industry and the 
historical tendency of technological advances to 
favor secondary manufactures combine in the 
long-run to outweigh all other influences and force 
the terms of trade to move against manufactured 
goods (Torrens 1821, pp. 96, 98, 288-289). On 
the other hand, there is an influential modern view 
according to which Engel’s law (extended to cover 
all primary products) combines with the monop- 
olistic practices of industrial enterprises to force 
the terms of trade to move against primary prod- 
ucts (United Nations 1950, pp. 8-14; Haberler 
1961, pp. 280-289). 

History has so far withheld its favor from both 
groups of prophets. No doubt it will continue to 
do so. 


M. C. Kemp 
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Iv 
PATTERNS OF TRADE 


International transactions consist mostly of the 
exchanges of goods among nations. About four 
fifths of all transactions are in goods; the other 
fifth includes mainly transactions in se ae 
primarily transportation—whereas the rest are ae 
transfers on capital account. A familiar and 
Many purposes most convenient classification ji 
the goods that are exchanged in world trade 5 
tinguishes, in the broadest possible manner, Ta 
classes: primary goods (foodstuffs and raw 15 
terials) and manufactured goods. The first ¢ A 
includes those goods in which manufacturing ie 
tivity contributes relatively little to the value 80 by 
good and in which a dominant role is play? o 
natural resources—the availability of a 9 11 5 
soil, a favorable climate, a plentiful supply of water; 
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or mineral deposits. On the other hand, in the sec- 
ond class, which may include finished as well as 
semifinished goods, a substantial share of the value 
embodied in the good is provided by manufacturing 
processes, carried out with the aid of the services 
of labor and of capital. 

The share of each class in world trade had been 
quite stable over a long period—from the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century until the early 
1950s primary goods had usually formed some- 
what less than two-thirds of all international trade 
in goods, fluctuations in the share being confined 
mostly to the range of 60 to 65 per cent of the 
total. Thus, for instance, primary goods were about 
65 per cent of world trade in 1881, 63 per cent in 
1913, 60 per cent in 1938, and 64 per cent in 1950. 
In more recent years this share has declined to 
about only one-half of total trade. It is hard to tell 
yet whether this represents a permanent move to a 
lower level or even a continuous trend still in force, 
particularly since this decline is to some extent due 
to a movement of relative prices, adverse to pri- 
mary goods, which is not necessarily a long-term 
phenomenon. The majority of world trade, or at 
least half of it, is thus induced by variations among 
countries in the availability of natural resources; 
while variations among countries in the availability 
of capital, of labor force in general, and of par- 
ticular human skills are the main source of the 
other part of world trade. 

Each of the two classes of goods is dominated 
by a few important commodities. Among primary 
goods, petroleum has in modern times occupied a 
Most conspicuous place. Other important raw ma- 
terials in world trade are cotton, wool, coal, wood, 
pulp, and nonferrous ores, whereas coffee, wheat, 
Sugar, and oilseeds are the most important food- 
stuffs. Among manufactures, machinery is by far 
the heaviest item in world trade; it is followed, 
among the finished goods, by transportation ve- 
hicles—chiefly road vehicles, but also ships and 
aircraft. Among semifinished goods, iron and steel, 
Copper, paper, cotton fabrics, and textile yarn are 
the most important internationally traded goods. 

Relation to development stages. By and large, 
the less developed the country—in terms of the 
level of its per capita income—the higher the share 
of primary goods in its exports. There are, of 
Course, exceptions to this rule, such as Australia 
and New Zealand, on the one hand—countries 
with high per capita income levels which export 
mainly primary goods; or, on the other hand, 
Japan—a country with a relatively low per capita 
income, at least until a few years ago, which has 
traditionally concentrated its exports in manufac- 
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tured goods. As a rule, too, although this rule is 
violated more often, the less developed the econ- 
omy, the higher the share of manufactures in its 
imports. It does not follow, however, as is often 
implied, that most of world trade consists of trans- 
actions in which one country trades primary goods 
for another country’s manufactures or in which one 
of the parties to the transaction is an advanced 
country while the other is an underdeveloped coun- 
try. Underdeveloped countries, it is true, rarely 
export manufactured goods, and although they 
often import primary goods in considerable amounts 
(mainly foodstuffs but also some raw materials) 
their trade may indeed be characterized as, by and 
large, the export of primary goods for manufac- 
tured goods from advanced countries, But trade of 
high-income countries—which constitutes the ma- 
jority of world trade—is substantially different: 
most of these both export and import primary goods 
as well as manufactures, and they buy their im- 
ports from other advanced countries as well as 
from underdeveloped countries. Even if goods were 
classified in more detail than just into the two 
categories of primary goods and manufactures, it 
would be found that the composition of exports of 
most highly developed countries is quite similar 
to the composition of their imports. An important 
exception is the United Kingdom, which, almost 
alone among the major trading nations, exports 
manufactures almost exclusively, whereas it im- 
ports mainly primary goods. Because of its con- 
spicuous place in world trade, the extreme case of 
Britain has often tended to be regarded as the rule 
rather than as an exception. In fact, however, the 
exchange of primary goods for other primary goods 
and of manufactures for other manufactures out- 
weighs considerably the exchange of primary goods 
for manufactures. Likewise, the majority of world 
trade consists of transactions among highly de- 
veloped countries rather than between these and 
the underdeveloped areas. 

Concentration of trade. Highly developed and 
underdeveloped countries differ not only in the com- 
modity composition of their trade but also in its 
commodity concentration. Most underdeveloped 
economies export primarily one good or very few 
goods, whereas advanced economies diversify their 
exports among goods of which none occupies an 
overwhelming share of the country’s total exports. 
This is explained by the nature of each country's 
economy. In the underdeveloped economy, capital 
and labor skills are lacking; it specializes in goods 
for which it is best accommodated by nature, and 
these are usually very few. The capital and skills 
at the disposal of the advanced economy, on the 
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other hand, gualify it for the production of and 
specialization in a large variety of goods. This does 
not imply, however, that the export of each primary 
good is concentrated in one country or among a 
handful of countries while the export of each manu- 
factured good is distributed over a large number of 
countries. On the contrary, the export of primary 
goods is at least as diversified among countries as 
the export of manufactures. Apparently, the natural 
endowments required for the production of most of 
the raw materials and foodstuffs exist in a fairly 
large number of countries—although these coun- 
tries are often found in geographic proximity. Thus, 
for instance, foodstuffs like rice, coffee, and cocoa 
are each produced in a fairly large number of coun- 
tries, most of which will be found in the same 
geographic region. At the same time, it seems that 
the capital, human skill, knowledge, and organiza- 
tion required for the production of manufactures 
are much more concentrated among nations than 
might be expected from the fact that these, unlike 
natural resources, are factors which could con- 
ceivably be developed anywhere. Moreover, a high 
degree of export specialization prevails among in- 
dustrial countries, each concentrating most of its 
exports in a certain selection of manufactured 
products. This specialization may well be as much 
a result of accidental “historical” developments— 
such as the role played by individual firms—as of 
the availability of certain factors of production in 
their broader definition. It may also result from 
differences in the size of the economy; the export 
of manufactured goods, such as aircraft or ships, 
whose production may profitably be undertaken 
only in an economy of a substantial size, tends to 
be concentrated in a small number of countries. 

Imports of underdeveloped countries also tend 
to concentrate in a few commodities—although the 
measure of concentration is much lower, and the 
difference between underdeveloped and highly de- 
veloped countries much less conspicuous, than in 
the case of exports. The consumption and invest- 
ment requirements of an underdeveloped economy 
are not only lower, per capita, in absolute amounts 
but also less varied than those of an advanced 
country, Hence, the former is limited to a smaller 
variety of goods not only in its domestic production 
but also in its imports from abroad. 

The place of Europe. Throughout modern times, 
Europe has been the major participant in interna- 
tional trade. Its quantitative importance has gradu- 
ally declined, however, over the last few genera- 
tions, particularly during the first half of the present 
century. The share of Europe (both Continental 
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and non-Continental) in world exports, which 
about 53 per cent in 1900-1913, dropped to ele 
to 50 per cent in 1925-1938 and to about 38 per 
cent in 1948-1950 (excluding the exports of Soviet 
bloc countries from both European and world ex 
ports). Part of the loss has been regained during 
the 1950s. Europe's share increased to about 40 
per cent in 1955 and 45 per cent in 1960. 
proximately 40 per cent of Europe's trade has 
normally been concluded within the region, 
other 60 per cent being the trade of Europe wil 
non-European countries. Thus, even at the lo 
point of the early postwar years, over 60 per ce 
of world trade consisted of transactions in whi 
either one of the participants in trade—the ex 
porter or the importer—or both were European 
countries. During the interwar years this percet 
age was, of course, considerably higher—from 
to 75 per cent; still earlier, in the period 1 
1913, it amounted to over 80 per cent. Thus, 
most of the present century only some 20 to 
per cent of world trade consisted of the exchange 
of goods between one non-European country a 
another. 
A large portion of Europe’s trade with the out 
side world has traditionally been conducted with 
dependent countries—that is, European colonies of 
territories otherwise politically associated with | 
European power. This holds true particularly fo 
the United Kingdom, whose trade with its depend: 
encies constituted, in the interwar period, over hi 
the total trade of Europe with its dependent 
tories, but it characterizes also the trade of France 
and of the smaller colonial countries in Europe 
Altogether, this trade amounted in the interwal 
period to roughly one-half of Europe's total tradi 
with the outside world, and this share tended t0 
increase during that period. This portion of E. 
rope’s transactions consisted almost entirely of 
export of manufactures in exchange for the 
port of primary goods. The combined trade 
Europe and of its dependencies amounted du 
the interwar period to some 70 per cent of He 
trade; some 75 to 80 per cent of the trade o 
combined group was conducted within the gro 
leaving only a slight portion for trade with the fe 
of the world. It should be noted that the maß ' 
tendency of the large European nations to tri : 
with their associated territories came not onil 
the expense of countries outside Europe but 28° $ 
countries within Europe, and in particular" d 
the larger ones. The trade of the three E. 
European trading nations—the United Kinga 
Germany, and France—among themselves, 
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particularly the exchange among them of manu- 
factures, tended to decline during the interwar 
years 

Europe's predominance in world trade, even in 
the postwar world, is outstanding not only in rela- 
tion to the size of its population (about one-sixth 
of the world's) but also in relation to its income. 
In the late 1950s, Europe's share in the gross na- 
tional product of the non-Soviet world amounted 
to some 27 per cent, while its share in world trade 
(exports and imports) came to about 47 per cent. 
In contrast, the United States, with close to 48 per 
cent of the world’s gross national product, contrib- 
uted only 16 per cent of world trade. The ratio of 
trade to income was, thus, over five times higher in 
Europe than in the United States. Part of this dif- 
ference is explained, of course, by the fact that 
Europe is divided into many independent nations, 
whereas the United States is a single political 
entity, with trade among its various segments by 
definition not constituting international trade. But 
the contrast does not disappear when intra-Euro- 
pean trade is excluded, leaving only Europe's trade 
with the outside world; this trade (some 60 per 
cent, to recall, of Europe’s total international 
trade) still amounts to 27 per cent of world trade— 
roughly three times that of the United States, in 
relation to the respective incomes of the two re- 
gions. No such sharp contrast appears between 
Europe and the rest of the world (that is, non- 
European countries other than the United States); 
the latter's share in the world’s gross national prod- 
uct amounted to approximately 25 per cent, while 
its share in world trade reached 38 per cent, about 
one-third of it being conducted within the “region.” 
In relation to the size of its income, the trade of 
this region with the outside world appears to be of 
Practically the same magnitude as Europe's trade. 
The non-Soviet world may thus be viewed as con- 
Sisting of three major “regions”: the United States, 
Europe, and the “rest of the world.” Whereas the 
first is predominantly self-contained, the last two 
tend to specialize, each complementing the econ- 
omy of the other. 

The decline of Europe’s weight in world trade 
during the first half of the century was not felt 
equally by all European nations. The chief losers 
Were the United Kingdom—the largest trading na- 
tion in Europe (and, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury as well as during the two preceding centuries, 
in the world)—and France. The major gainers 
among non-European countries were the United 
States and Japan. The former overtook the United 

gdom as the largest trader during the interwar 
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years, increasing its lead after World War n. In 
1928, the U.S. share in world trade (exports and 
imports) was 14 per cent to the United Kingdom's 
13 per cent; in 1950 the respective shares were 17 
per cent and 12 per cent, and in 1960 16 per cent 
and 10 per cent. 

Relation of changes in commodity and geo- 
graphic patterns. To a large extent, changes in 
the geographic pattern of trade have been con- 
ditioned by transformations in the commodity pat- 
tern and particularly by radical changes in the 
weight of various manufactures. Throughout the 
present century, the share of capital goods in 
the trade of manufactures has tended to increase 
and that of consumer goods to diminish. In some 
instances, a shift is also observed from a “lower” 
to a “higher” stage of manufacturing, such as from 
trade in metals to trade in machinery, The most 
conspicuous increase is found in the trade in motor 
vehicles; at the end of the last century this trade 
was insignificant, but by the middle of the present 
century it amounted to about 12 per cent of the 
total trade in manufactures. Another group whose 
share increased considerably is machinery, in par- 
ticular electrical machinery. The heaviest loss, on 
the other hand, was suffered by textiles and ap- 
parel: the share of this group dropped from over 
40 per cent of the total trade in manufactures at 
the end of the last century to less than 20 per cent 
by 1950. This trend has apparently been associated 
with the process of industrialization in formerly 
less developed economies, Industrialization leads to 
an increased demand for capital goods, on the one 
hand, and to the establishment of domestic indus- 
tries—textiles being the most important case— 
which, on the other hand, substitute local produc- 
tion of consumer goods for imports. 

Naturally, traditional specialization in relatively 
expanding industries should be conducive to an 
increase in a country’s share in world exports, 
while a country whose exports consist largely of 
relatively contracting goods may be expected to suf- 
fer from the changing commodity composition of 
world trade. The most important country in the 
former position is the United States, whose exports 
of manufactures have always included a particu- 
larly high share of relatively expanding goods. The 
outstanding case in contrast is the United Kingdom, 
whose exports at the beginning of the century con- 
sisted, in very large measure, of relatively contract- 
ing goods, particularly textiles. Observations of 
these two large trading countries have sometimes 
led to the conclusion that changes in the geographic 
pattern of exports have been entirely or mostly due 
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to the changing commodity structure of trade. This 
conclusion is unwarranted in so extreme a form; 
it is not even accurate for these two specific in- 
stances, and particularly not for the United King- 
dom, where the trends in commodity composition 
of world trade have been a minor factor in affect- 
ing the country’s share in world exports. Moreover, 
some of the countries whose trade in manufactures 
has expanded most have specialized in relatively 
stable, or even relatively contracting, industries. 
The most glaring example is Japan, whose exports 
before World War u—and to a gradually declining 
extent, also after it—have consisted largely of 
textiles; another important instance is Canada. 
Altogether, the correlation of countries whose 
shares in world trade have expanded with countries 
which specialize in relatively expanding industries, 
and vice versa, is rather weak. Changes in the com- 
modity structure of trade have not been the major 
determinant of changes in the geographic pattern; 
this is true particularly for the first quarter of the 
present century, while during the second quarter 
the commodity structure did indeed play an im- 
portant role in a few instances, Among the other 
factors which helped to pull down Europe’s share 
in world trade, the two world wars certainly loom 
large. Besides the direct damages inflicted by the 
wars, they have led to the breaking of some tradi- 
tional ties of Europe with its customers. In normal 
situations, tradition tends to endure and to play 
an important role in determining the geographical 
pattern of world trade. Similarly, the wars have 
contributed to the tapering off of European invest- 
ment in the outside world, a factor which is also 
partly responsible for the declining share of Europe 
in world trade. 

To some extent, the high-income, industrialized 
countries have specialized not only in the export of 
certain manufactures but also in the import of cer- 
tain primary goods. This characterizes particularly 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Thus, 
there are foodstuffs like meat, butter, and tea, in 
which the United Kingdom accounts for more than 
half of world imports; or raw materials, such as 
zinc, petroleum, and wool, of which Great Britain 
imports about one-third of the world total and in 
which the United States is a relatively unimportant 
customer, In other goods, such as silk, coffee, tin, 
and rubber, the reverse is true. The share of con- 
tinental Europe, on the other hand, is more uni- 
form; in most important primary goods, it amounts 
to some one-third to one-half of the total. 

Multilateral trade and trading regions. Inter- 
national transactions may be bilateral, where two 
countries exchange goods (and services) between 


themselves, or multilateral, where one country 
ports its goods to another while receiving its in 
ports from a third country. In effect, the lan 
majority of the world’s transactions in goods ai 
of a bilateral nature. During both the inter 
and the postwar periods, multilateral transactio 
constituted only about 20 to 25 per cent of intern 
tional exchanges of goods. The share of mu 
lateral transactions is particularly low in W 
Soviet-bloc countries, where it amounted, durin 
the 1950s, to merely some 10-12 per cent of tot 
trade. It is also relatively low—about 20 per 
of trade in the United States and Canada, in de 
lar countries in Latin America, in the United K 
dom, and in continental western Europe. Nond 
countries in Latin America, the “overseas ste 
area,” and the “rest of the world” conduct a mo 
multilateral trade: there the share of multilater 
transactions amounted to some 35 per cent of tht 
countries’ foreign trade in the 1950s. 
Countries with a relatively high share of mu 
lateral trade are almost exclusively, with the i 
portant exception of Japan, underdeveloped econ 
mies that export primary goods alone and who 
individual shares in world trade are small. 
highly developed countries, exporting mainly 
factures, may potentially maintain bilateral 4 
relations with other developed countries as well! 
with the underdeveloped. When one underd 
oped economy, on the other hand, happens to 9 
large quantities of primary goods from anoth 
cannot usually offer in exchange goods which 
partner country may require. Trade relations | 
underdeveloped countries among themselves 
therefore less likely to be bilateral than either th 
trade of developed countries among themselves 1 
the trade between developed and underdevelopt 
economies. 
It should be noted that a large amount of inti 
regional trade, within a given region, does 
imply that this trade tends to be multilateral 
the contrary, within the three major trade regii 
that are commonly distinguished in the post 
world—the dollar bloc, the sterling area, and 
tinental western Europe—intraregional trade 1 
to be less multilateral than the trade of the me 
ber countries with the outside world. This 0 
ticularly true for the dollar bloc. Here, each 0F & 
small trading countries conducts most of its tr 
with the United States; this trade is highly bilatel’y 
and the small export or import surplus that rest” 
serves to finance (or is financed by) deten 
surpluses) not in the trade with other countries 
the region but in the trade with countries OM" 
it. In the sterling area, too, multilateral balancin 
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is considerably less significant in the trade of the 
area's members among themselves than in their 
trade with nonmembers, Here, too, trade surpluses 
(deficits) with the central member of the region 
the United Kingdom—serve more to offset deficits 
(surpluses) with nonmember than with member 
nations. In contrast to the dollar bloc, though, a 
large amount of multilateral trade that does not 
involve the region's center sometimes takes place 
in the sterling area. Countries in continental west- 
ern Europe, too, conduct their transactions among 
themselves somewhat more bilaterally than their 
trade with the outside world. Here, geographical 
distance is apparently of considerable importance: 
a particularly high share of both exports and im- 
ports of each European country flows to and from 
countries in its immediate neighborhood. 

During the interwar period, a regular world- 
wide pattern of regional multilateral settlements 
was discernible (League of Nations 1942, pp. 
73-97). If the world, excluding a few countries, 
is divided into tropical countries, the United States, 
other regions of recent settlement in the temperate 
belts, continental Europe, and noncontinental Eu- 
rope, each of these five regions had an export sur- 
plus with all the regions following it on the list 
and an import surplus with all the regions preced- 
ing it on the list (except for an export surplus in 
the trade of the last region with the first). Toward 
the end of the interwar period, however, this pat- 
tern became somewhat blurred. In the postwar era, 
although the geographical distribution of trade and 
of multilateral transactions has been rather stable 
over most of the period, no such clear-cut regional 
pattern has yet been established. 


MICHAEL MICHAELY 


[See also CoMMUNISM, ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF, 
article on INTERNATIONAL TRADE.] 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONTROLS 


1, TARIFFS AND PROTECTIONISM W. M. Corden 
u. Export SUBSIDIES AND 
DumPing Franz Gehrels 
TII. QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS 
AND QUOTAS Jagdish Bhagwati 


Raymond F. Mikesell 
J. Carter Murphy 


Iv. TRADE AGREEMENTS 
v. STATE TRADING 


1 
TARIFFS AND PROTECTIONISM 


In international economic usage, protection usu- 
ally refers to acts of government policy which pro- 
tect an industry from foreign competition, thus 
enabling the industry to earn higher incomes than 
it otherwise would. It can also be interpreted more 
broadly to include all government policies which 
assist industries that are either competing with 
imports or are actual or potential exporters. The 
four main protective devices are subsidies to do- 
mestic producers, taxes on imports, quantitative 
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restrictions on imports, and state trading. Taxes 
on imports are historically the principal device. 
These taxes are usually called tariffs or customs 
duties, though sometimes other terms, such as im- 
port surcharges or equalizing duties, are used. 
Tariffs may be classified by motive and by form. 
Since a tariff will normally produce customs reve- 
nue, protect domestic output, reduce consumption 
of the protected product, and reduce imports, in 
motive it may be a revenue tariff, a protective tariff, 
a tariff designed to reduce consumption of a prod- 
uct, or a tariff to improve the balance of payments. 
The principal distinction is between the first two 
motives—revenue and protection. In practice, mo- 
tives and actual effects are usually mixed. Individ- 
ual tariffs may be classified by form according to 
whether they are ad valorem (a percentage of the 
value of the unit), specific (a fixed sum for each 
unit), or a combination of the two, whether ad 
valorem percentages are fixed or variable with the 
price of the import, and whether the tariffs allow 
for exemptions—for example, of imports destined 
for re-export. 

A tariff schedule is a complicated document con- 
sisting often of several thousand different items. 
Not only may there be a separate tariff rate for 
each item, but in addition a tariff schedule may 
have several columns, so that there is more ‘than 
one duty for each item. Historically, most countries 
have had at least two columns in their tariff sched- 
ules, the distinction being usually between a con- 
ventional and a general column, the conventional 
tariff applying to some or all imports from coun- 
tries with which a tariff agreement has been con- 
cluded and the general tariff to the remaining im- 
ports. Most trade agreements include the so-called 
most-favored-nation clause, which provides that 
(when countries A and B sign an agreement) 
country A will not discriminate in any tariff item 
against imports from country B. When countries 
are linked by a network of trade agreements, all 
containing such a clause of general application, a 
system of nondiscriminatory tariffs results. If a 
country is part of a preferential area a third col- 
umn will state the preferential tariff applying to 
some or all of the imports from fellow members 
of the area, this tariff being normally less than the 
conventional tariff. If all trade between members 
of the preference area is free of duty, though each 
member still has its own tariff on imports from 
other sources, there is an extreme form of pref- 
erence area, a free trade area. One step beyond the 
free trade area is the customs union. As in the free 
trade area, all trade between the members is free 
of duty and other trade restrictions, but in addition 
the members of a customs union have a common 
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external tariff applying to all imports from outside 
the area. They are in fact a single unit for ti 
purposes. [See INTERNATIONAL INTEGRATION, 
cle on ECONOMIC UNIONS.] 

History of protectionism. The history of 
mercial policies—that is, government policies al 
fecting international trade—is difficult to sum up, 
Tariff schedules and other instruments of protec 
tionism are complex, and there is no easy way of 
aggregating the individual elements. Moreoy 
movements- toward or away from protectionism in 
different parts of the world have not been synchro 
nized and have had many different causes, some 
special to particular countries. From the tariff his, 
tories of the principal industrial countries there 
does not emerge a consistent causal relationship 
explain why tariffs or quotas were imposed, raise 
or reduced at certain times. Much prominence is 
usually given to the arguments of the advocates 
and the critics of protectionism, and to the inter 
play of tariff policy with class or regional divisio 
It is not always clear to what extent the argument 
provide actual explanations or mere rationa 
tions of the course of events. 5 

One may also wonder how important specific 
books and economic theories have been in influ 
ing the course of tariff history. Adam Smit 
Wealth of Nations (1776), Hamilton’s Report om 
the Subject of Manufactures (1791) and List's Ne 
tional System of Political Economy (1841) We 
influential works, the first providing the intellec 
support for the British and Continental free- 
movement, and the latter two for protection Ot 
infant manufacturing industry in the United State 
and Germany, respectively. But the British f 
trade movement did not get under way until 
years after the publication of Smith’s book, Uni 
States protectionism lagged 25 years behind H 
ilton’s Report, while the Zollverein (the Cern 
customs union which preceded the establishment 
in 1871 of the German Empire) had a very MOS 
erate tariff, and when Germany did become P a 
tectionist after 1880 it was agriculture much me 
than manufacturing industry that was protec” 
The influence of “scribblers” was perhaps less man 
many tariff historians suggest. The legitimization 
by J. S. Mill in his Principles of Political Econ? 
(1848) of the infant industry argument for P 
tection, while convincing to most English eco 
mists, did not have any noticeable effect on 0 
history. More recently, the terms of trade argum 
for protection, in the form in which theore 
economists have given it so much prominen f 
made no apparent impact on actual commerce 
policies. 


Some generalizations which may serve 25 guidé 
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lines through the tariff histories of the major West- 
ern industrial nations are, however, possible. The 
first is that war often leads to increases in protec- 
tion. War usually gives rise to additional revenue 
needs, The revenue duties which are imposed have 
an incidental protective effect; after the war, when 
the extra revenue need disappears, the tariff is 
maintained so as to safeguard the infant industries 
established under the shelter of the tariff. War 
leads to a boom in demand for a wide range of 
industrial goods; after the war, tariffs may be im- 
posed to compensate for the fall in demand. War 
may cut a country off from imports and thus pro- 
vide a form of natural infant protection; after the 
war, this protection is replaced by tariff protection 
to ensure survival of the infants. Finally, special 
measures may be taken in wartime to develop in- 
dustries producing goods essential to the military 
effort or to the living standards of a nation cut off 
from outside supplies. After the war these indus- 
tries are maintained, both to preserve employment 
and capital values and in awareness of the strategic 
argument for protection. The protectionist histories 
of Britain, France, the United States, and Australia 
all provide support for this generalization. The be- 
ginnings of American protectionism can be traced 
to the effects of the War of 1812 in protecting in- 
fant American industries from British competition. 
High protectionism in the United States originated 
in the Civil War. Industry in the North boomed in 
response to the war-generated demand and natu- 
rally created pressures for its survival after the war. 
More important, the federal governments revenue 
needs soared during the war, and the customs were 
its principal source of revenue (Taussig 1888). 
Yet when the revenue needs fell after the war, the 
tariff was not reduced. 

Another generalization which sheds some light 
on tariff history is that depressions, whether of the 
general cyclical type or long-term depressions in 
Prices of particular products, generally lead to in- 
creases in protection. Falling prices automatically 
Increase the protective incidence of specific duties. 
More important, the principal motive for protection 
is defensive to protect sectional income levels 
from decline—and it is natural that when demand 
for the products of a country’s industries falls, com- 
mercial policy should try to reduce or exclude for- 
eign competition. The revival of protectionism in 
France and Germany in the late nineteenth century 
can be explained principally by the depression of 
1873-1879 and by the more prolonged fall in agri- 
Cultural prices produced by the new supplies from 
Russia and the New World. A great increase in 
Protection all over the world resulted from the de- 
Pression of the early 1930s. In particular, Britain, 
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which had been completely free trade from 1860 to 
World War 1 and remained predominantly free 
trade during the 1920s, finally became protectionist 
in 1931. 

The converse of these two generalizations is that 
peace and prosperity usually encourage movements 
toward free trade. Prosperity and economic growth 
reduce protectionist pressure. In prolonged pros- 
perity, industries become less dependent on protec- 
tion and are less likely to insist that a trade barrier 
be maintained as an insurance against intensified 
foreign competition in the future. Moreover, pros- 
perity is usually associated with rising prices and 
thus with automatic decline of the protective inci- 
dence of specific duties, Nevertheless, these gen- 
eralizations do not, of course, explain all changes 
in tariff policy; for example, they do not explain 
the very high Hawley—Smoot tariff of the United 
States, which, though enacted in 1930, was con- 
ceived and lobbied for in the prosperous 1920s. 

At the risk of some oversimplification, the state 
of world commercial policies in the 1960s may be 
summarized as follows. The nonindustrial coun- 
tries use tariffs primarily for revenue, not protec- 
tion, purposes. Taxes on trade, whether import 
taxes, export taxes, or the profits from a multiple 
exchange rate system, are usually the largest source 
of government revenue. In the semi-industrial or 
recently industrialized countries—notably, Canada, 
Australia, India, Brazil, and Argentina—tariffs or 
other restrictions on imports are primarily protec- 
tive in intention and are essential to the preserva- 
tion of substantial manufacturing industries. The 
protective tariff rates are usually high, and quanti- 
tative controls sometimes prohibitive; yet over-all 
tariff levels appear moderate because imports which 
are noncompetitive with domestic production, in 
particular raw material imports, are usually admit- 
ted free of duty. It is in these countries that indus- 
trial protection is a major element of economic 
policy and a topic of debate. In the advanced coun- 
tries it is agricultural protection which is most im- 
portant; the rates of protection are often high, 
varying between countries and products. Many 
European countries operate complex schemes, in- 
volving quantitative restrictions and variable im- 
port levies. Industrial protection in the advanced 
countries is much less significant, and recent years 
have seen important moves toward the freeing of 
world trade that affect mainly the trade in manu- 
factured goods between the advanced countries. 
On the whole, the industrial protection of the ad- 
vanced counties bears most heavily on “cheap- 
labor” products, such as textiles from Japan and 
Hong Kong, in which the advanced countries have 
lost their comparative advantage. The tariff struc- 
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tures of the advanced countries, as of the semi- 
industrialized ones, display in general the charac- 
teristic of “tariff escalation”: tariff rates rise with 
the degree of processing contained in a product, 
basic materials often paying no tariff at all. Finally, 
in the communist countries the concept of protec- 
tion as generally understood cannot be said to have 
any real significance [see COMMUNISM, ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION OF, article on INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE]. 

Theories of protection. An elaborate structure 
of economic theory concerned with the gains and 
losses from protection has grown up alongside the 
actual ebb and flow of world protectionism—some- 
times influencing actual policies, as in the free 
trade movement of nineteenth-century Britain, and 
sometimes being influenced by them. The construc- 
tion of a rigorous case for free trade was one of 
the earliest contributions of modern economic 
theory, and the free trade versus protection issue 
has preoccupied economists of most countries since 
Adam Smith. Much of this theory has developed 
out of attempts to refute crude protectionist beliefs 
or the advocacy of interest groups. To a lesser ex- 
tent it has given precision and set boundaries to 
popular arguments. Sometimes it has even pro- 
duced essentially new propositions. 

The method of approach of most economic theo- 
tists to the problem is simple. The foundation is 
the classical case for free trade, first developed by 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo. The latter origi- 
nated, in On the Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation (1817), the formal law of compara- 
tive costs upon which the free trade case is now 
based. This classical case has been modified by 
a whole series of “arguments for protection.” While 
the extent of the modification must depend on the 
circumstances of each situation, so that, strictly, 
nothing can be said without specifying situations 
and relevant magnitudes, it is probably a fair sum- 
mary to say that most economists regard the free 
trade case as only modified and not refuted by the 
various protectionist arguments. 

Employment. A perennially popular argument 
is that protection preserves or increases employ- 
ment in the protected industries. The free trader’s 
usual answer is that while employment will cer- 
tainly be diverted into the protected industries, em- 
ployment will be less elsewhere; the effect is thus 
a reshuffling rather than an increase in aggregate 
employment, a reshuffling into less productive ac- 
tivities which causes a real income loss. Full em- 
ployment can always be maintained by fiscal and 
monetary policy along Keynesian lines, together 
with exchange rate adjustment to maintain exter- 
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nal balance. The modern amendment to this free 
trade logic is that exchange rate adjustment may 
not be possible for one reason or another, and the 
internal cost level may be inflexible downward 
One can imagine a situation of unemployment and 
external deficit which ideally calls for exchange 
devaluation to divert expenditure from foreign to 
domestic goods. In the absence of exchange rate 
adjustment, or of substitute protectionist devices, 
fiscal and monetary policy would have to be used 
to reduce expenditure so as to restore external bal- 
ance, thus increasing unemployment instead of 
reducing it. This result can be avoided by tariffs, 
which would take the place of devaluation as a 
device to shift spending from foreign to domestic 
goods. In this sense tariffs can maintain full em- 
ployment. But the issue of an optimum pattern of 
tariffs remains; while various sets of tariffs will 
raise employment, some will achieve a given em- 
ployment increase at less cost or a greater welfare 
gain than others. 

A slight variant of the basic employment argu- 
ment is the “population-sustaining” argument pop- 
ular in countries such as Canada and Australia, 
where population growth by immigration is an 
object of policy and where the inflow of migrants 
is responsive to employment opportunities. The as- 
sumption is made that export demand is expanding 
only very slowly. To maintain growing employment 
and external equilibrium it may then be necessary, 
if free trade is to be maintained, to associate the 
requisite monetary expansion with frequent ex- 
change devaluations—the latter to prevent ae 
growth of imports exceeding the slow growth d 
exports, But frequent devaluations may not be pos- 
sible. One way out is to sacrifice the monetary €X- 
pansion for the sake of external balance; but m 
would discourage immigration. The other way 55 
is to sacrifice free trade to steadily widen 4 
scope of tariffs, or to raise tariffs, as a „ 
alternative to frequent devaluation. An essenti 11 
similar argument applies in underdeveloped cou 51 
tries where the employment-seeking work fo 
growing rapidly through natural increase while 
port demand is growing more slowly. ft 

Income redistribution. A second argument art 
protection is that it alters the distribution of in iy 
nal real incomes in a desirable direction. 95 799 
protection will make the income earners in 0 
tected industry better off, particularly if the a is 
they supply or the capital equipment they d 515 
quite specific to the industry. It is n 
protection, while usually benefiting some, d prod- 
others, notably consumers of the protecte 125 E 
ucts and competing users of labor and ma! 
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These conflicts of interest are at the core of the 
political activities surrounding tariff making. Op 
position to protection in Britain and the United 
States in the carly nineteenth century was founded 
at least as much on the sectional interests of manu- 
facturers (in Britain) and cotton growers (in the 
United States) as on any abstract case for free 
trade. But for a long time the common economic 
teaching was that while a small section could gain 
from protection, a large section—such as the aggre- 
gate of wage earners—could not, since its gains as 
protected producers would be more than offset by 
its losses as consumers. But an interesting theoret- 
ical development (Stolper & Samuelson 1941) has 
shown that, given certain assumptions, a gain to 
a large group can result. Whether such a redistribu- 
tion of real income represents a gain or loss in 
national welfare is a question within the province 
of welfare economics [see WELFARE ECONOMICS]. 

The “pauper-labor” argument, which was the 
protectionists stand-by in the United States in the 
period of the high McKinley and Dingley tariffs of 
the 1890s and which crops up whenever protection 
for labor-intensive industries is sought, is a variant 
of the income distribution argument, Imports of 
labor-intensive goods do tend to reduce the demand 
for some types of labor and so lower the real wages 
of this labor. But it is also true that the gains to 
other sections of the community from free trade 
May be so great that the gainers could compensate 
the losers. Aggregate welfare would then perhaps 
be maximized by free trade combined with compen- 
Sation. But if the institutions of the society do not 
in fact ensure that compensation takes place, who 
is to say whether there is a net social gain or loss 
from protection —whether one man’s gain is greater 
than another man’s loss? Popular statements of 
the “pauper-labor” argument, however, usually con- 
tain fallacious elements. Cheap labor does not 
Necessarily mean low prices for given qualities of 
Product, and low prices for some products do not 
mean low prices for all. If a country’s labor is 
really so cheap or efficient that it can sell every- 
thing cheaper, then clearly appreciation of its cur- 
Tency is required, though, indeed, tariffs imposed 
on its products by other countries may be a second- 

t alternative. 

Infant industry. The infant industry argument 
for protection is the oldest and most respectable of 
the protection arguments. It has undergone consid- 
erable refinement. The main distinction is between 
the argument based on falling costs, which repre- 
Sent economies internal to firms and the benefits of 
Which are reaped by firms themselves, and the so- 
Called external economies, Support for protection 
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on the grounds of internal economies—that a firm's 
costs will fall with increased scale of output or over 
time—can only be given with reservations or for 
Special cases. For, if a firm will eventually recover 
its initial losses, why should it require a subsidy, 
either direct or indirect? Can it not cover these 
losses from borrowed funds—to be repaid when 
costs later fall? One can readily think of situations 
where this is not possible or just would not happen; 
and in these situations the argument based on 
internal economies may be valid. Economists have 
given more attention to the case for protection 
based on external economies and have refined and 
classified the possible types of external economies. 
Most interesting are the external economies that 
are generated with the over-all growth of a manu- 
facturing sector—economies external to the indi- 
vidual firms making up the sector, although in- 
ternal to the sector as a whole. These economies 
provide the main justification for a general policy 
of industrial protection in countries which are 
semi-industrialized or show potentialities for indus- 
trialization, The discussion about the virtues, or 
otherwise, of a policy of balanced growth is closely 
related. This concept hinges on the interdepen- 
dence of industries, especially of the different in- 
dustries making up a manufacturing economy, an 
interdependence through both demand and supply. 
Any individual firm or industry may not find it 
profitable to expand, but if all expand together, 
maintaining some appropriate relation, they will 
all turn out to be socially and perhaps even pri- 
vately profitable (Nurkse 1953). Against this must 
be set the advantages of unbalanced growth, among 
them the economies of specialization and the bene- 
fits to be derived from trade. A lively controversy 
is here unresolved. 

Terms of trade. A country which restricts its 
trade, either by import tariffs or by export taxes, 
is likely to improve its terms of trade as a result. 
Restriction of demand may lower the prices at 
which foreign suppliers provide imports, and re- 
striction of supply may raise export prices. On 
balance the gains from the terms of trade improve- 
ment may outweigh the losses from the country’s 
reduced use of the international division of labor. 
A country, in fact, can act as a monopsonist or a 
monopolist. This is the terms of trade argument for 
protection. The element of gain which a country 
derives is at the expense of its trading partners, 
whose terms of trade will decline. Much elaborate 
theory has been spun around this general proposi- 
tion, and it has yielded the concept of the “optimum 
tariff · optimum to one country and not the world. 
Account has been taken of the possibility that other 
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countries will retaliate against an “optimum tariff.” 
If so, the terms of trade improvement may disap- 
pear and all countries may finally be worse off; 
although it is at least possible that when both 
countries restrict trade optimally, each responding 
to the other's restriction, on balance one of them 
may still finally be better off than before the whole 
exercise began. The terms of trade argument in 
the form in which it appears in the theoretical lit- 
erature has not been of much practical signifi- 
cance. But in the process of growth countries have 
sometimes chosen to develop import-competing 
rather than export industries for fear that their 
terms of trade would otherwise deteriorate, and 
industrial protectionism in primary-product export- 
ing countries is rooted to some extent in a belief in 
the price-inelasticity of demand for their exports. 

Second-best policies. In underdeveloped coun- 
tries the average income in the industrial or the 
“Westernized” sector of the economy is usually 
higher than that in the agricultural sector. There 
are various possible reasons for this; and to some 
extent the discrepancy may be only in money in- 
come and not real income. But it has been argued 
recently that insofar as there is a discrepancy not 
only in average real incomes but also in marginal 
returns—that is, insofar as a transfer of labor 
from the agricultural to the industrial sector would 
raise aggregate real income—protection of the ad- 
vanced sector to encourage this labor transfer 
may be justified. This argument for protection 
needs to be carefully qualified and is not accepted 
without reservations. But it is interesting as an 
argument which is more or less special to under- 
developed countries. It is really a particular case of 
what has lately been recognized as a much larger 
category, the second-best argument for protection 
(Meade 1955). This argument applies whenever 
there is some distortion or disequilibrium in the 
internal economy, so that prices do not correctly 
reflect marginal costs. One remedy would be to 
eliminate the distortion directly; another would be 
to compensate with internal subsidies and taxes. 
But the politically and administratively most con- 
venient remedy is often to compensate the distor- 
tion through carefully chosen commercial policies, 
such as tariffs. This is a second-best remedy be- 
cause in compensating indirectly for internal dis- 
tortions it creates new distortions—for example, in 
consumption patterns. 

In a sense all the arguments for tariffs so far 
discussed are second-best arguments, justified by 
the impracticability of the “first-best” policies. It 
can be held that the best policy to maintain full 
employment is to combine fiscal and monetary ad- 
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justment with exchange rate variations. Internal 
incomes are best redistributed by nontrade taxes 
(such as income taxes), which finance direct sub- 
sidies. Infant industry protection is best provided 
by direct subsidies which benefit infants irrespec- 
tive of whether they are import-competing or poten- 
tial exporters. And the income of one country can 
be raised at the expense of another by direct inter- 
national aid, so avoiding the trade-restricting effect 
of the optimum tariff. Yet to subsume all these 
arguments into a single second-best argument is 
to ignore the distorting by-products and administra- 
tive costs of what appear on the surface to be first- 
best policies. 

Economic growth. Is there a special argument 
for protection on the grounds that it facilitates or 
stimulates economic growth? While the growth 
of the protected industries will no doubt be stimu- 
lated, the question is whether the over-all growth 
of the economy would have been less under free 
trade. Part of the answer is in the infant industry 
argument for protection: infant protection can be 
summed up as the incurring of a current loss for 
the sake of a future gain; if the expected future 
gain is indeed realized, then growth will have been 
fostered, although the issue still remains whether 
the current costs of this growth justify the future 
benefits. Another part of the answer is in the em- 
ployment, or demand-generating, argument for pro- 
tection; the incentive to invest will be lower in an 
underemployed than a fully employed economy. If 
protection is really needed to maintain full employ- 
ment it also stimulates growth. There remain two 
ways in which protection can raise or lower growth 
rates. First, it may redistribute internal faoa 
toward or away from sections with a e 
high propensity to save; for example, savings sat 
of industrial profits are generally higher than ou 
of peasant incomes or out of rents, so that 5 0 
trial protection tends to foster savings. h 
protection may raise the inducement to e 
increasing some or all profits or by reducing i 
risk element in investment. Thus invested 
usually more responsive to profit increases in 80 5 
than in other industries, so that protection of 115 
ticular industries at the expense of other n 
may affect the over-all growth rate. ghee 
protection may bring about an over-all redis an 
tion of real income away from wages or eo 705 
toward profits, and so stimulate investment. 1210 
ticular case of these relationships is the 191 10 
high and secure profits in protected ee ae 
attracting foreign capital inflow. In all thes tweig 
the returns from growth may or may not ou 
the costs of protection. 
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Methods of protection. All these arguments for 
protection do not distinguish between the methods 
of protection. There exists a fairly simple body of 
subsidiary analysis to assist the choice between 
the main methods—subsidies, tariffs, and quanti- 
tative import restrictions. Economists have tended 
to prefer the methods in that order—to prefer sub- 
sidies to tariffs because they distort only the pro- 
duction pattern and not the consumption pattern, 
and because their “cost” is more clearly apparent; 
and to prefer both subsidies and tariffs to quanti- 
tative import restrictions because of a predisposi- 
tion in favor of the price mechanism and because 
of the monopoly profits that may be reaped under 
a scheme of quantitative restriction by holders of 
licenses to import. But beyond general arguments 
for protection and the broad choice of method, 
economic theory has provided little help in the con- 
struction of protective systems. We have seen that 
tariff schedules are usually complicated documents 
and that tariffs may assume many forms. The com- 
plexities in the tariff systems of most countries 
result from the piecemeal way, usually in response 
to numerous sectional pressures, in which tariff 
systems are constructed and amended and from 
the mixture of motives at work. One aim is often 
to tailor a tariff precisely to the object in view— 
for example, to achieve the desired protective effect 
with the minimum rise in prices to consumers and 
thus with the minimum incidental revenue effect. 
It is the pursuit of this aim which leads tariff 
makers in some countries (for example, Australia) 
to make detailed comparisons of production costs 
between countries and to construct complex tariffs 
which are finely adjusted to the estimated cost 
differences for those products which they have re- 
solved to protect. But economists have not sub- 
jected the details of tariff making and the logic 
behind tariff structures to the same thorough analy- 
sis as they have the welfare effects of protection 
as a whole. 

Measurement of protection. Increasing atten- 
tion is being paid to the need to measure the 
magnitudes and effects about which economists 
generalize. The various exercises in measurement 
connected with tariffs may be classified as follows. 
First of all, specific tariff rates and nontariff pro- 
tection must be converted into ad valorem equiv- 
alents if one tariff or protective device is to be com- 
Parable with another. A problem is to discover the 
typical or “average” price to which each specific 
tariff rate applies. In the case of nontariff devices, 
the object is to discover the net result—the excess 
of the price received by the producer over the price 
of potential imports, expressed as a percentage of 


the latter. The main difficulty here is similar—to 
establish the prices of potential imports in those 
cases where actual imports have either been com- 
pletely excluded or are unrepresentative of free- 
trade imports. A second step is to relate tariff rates 
to value added domestically rather than to the gross 
value of domestic output (which includes imported 
materials) and to allow for tariffs on imported 
materials. Such calculations yield effective protec- 
tive rates (Barber 1955). For example, an apparent 
tariff rate of 10 per cent on cotton yarn will rep- 
resent effective protection of 20 per cent when half 
of the yarn value (before duty) is raw cotton con- 
tent, which would pay no duty if imported in that 
state. If the tariff on raw cotton were also 10 per 
cent, then the apparent and effective protection for 
yarn would both be 10 per cent. Calculations of 
effective protective rates are needed to determine 
the true impact of a protective system on an econ- 
omy but have only recently been made systemati- 
cally. They require detailed knowledge of the 
materials content in protected industries. 

A further step is to calculate averages of tariff 
levels. Since one must sometimes sum up complex 
tariff schedules if one is to generalize at all, aver- 
ages of tariff levels have frequently been calcu- 
lated, though not always with awareness of the 
methodological traps. These averages usually refer 
to apparent, not effective, rates. The simplest and 
commonest method is to relate customs revenue 
to the value of total imports. The result is an aver- 
age weighted by the value of imports after tariffs 
have been imposed. The higher a tariff, the more 
imports will be excluded, so that this method un. 
derweights the high tariff items. Indeed, a particu- 
lar tariff which is so high as to be prohibitive will 
not enter the index at all. To avoid this bias, “un- 
weighted” averages—that is, arithmetic averages 
of tariff rates—are sometimes calculated. The re- 
sult then depends on the method of tariff classifi- 
cation and really has no coherent meaning. Yet 
another method is to weight by the value of the 
domestic production of items to which tariff rates 
apply. A practical difficulty here is that tariff classi- 
fications usually do not coincide with classifications 
of production statistics. This method in a sense 
yields the average, not of all tariffs, but only of 
the protective tariffs. It might be regarded as yield- 
ing an overstatement since it does not allow for 
items where there is no tariff but where a protec- 
tive tariff could have been imposed. Other methods 
are to weight by consumption (imports plus do- 
mestic production) after tariffs have been imposed, 
to weight by the value of world trade, or to weight 
by the value of exports from some leading supply- 
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ing countries. These latter methods are all approx- 
imations to what is often regarded as the preferable 
weighting system, namely, weighting by what im- 
ports would have been in the absence of tariffs. 
In fact, no method is ideal, since an average tariff, 
however calculated, cannot be a measure of the 
welfare or other effects of the tariff structure. In- 
deed, since the dispersion of tariffs has welfare 
implications, the use of a single figure to represent 
a complex tariff system may tend to obscure im- 
portant implications. 

Yet a further step is to estimate the effects of 
tariffs on output and employment (Salant & Vac- 
cara 1961), The primary and the secondary effects 
of tariff imposition must here be distinguished. 
The primary effect consists of the direct rise in out- 
put or employment, when cost and exchange rate 
levels are given and when possible multiplier reper- 
cussions of the rise in incomes due to the initial 
rise in output are disregarded. It includes not only 
the effect on output and employment in the pro- 
tected industry itself but also in industries which 
supply materials and components to it. The sec- 
ondary effect allows for further repercussions. One 
possibility is that over-all employment and external 
equilibrium are maintained by exchange apprecia- 
tion or by a rise in internal cost levels associated 
with the tariff increase, These adjustments would 
somewhat reduce employment in the newly pro- 
tected industries. The other possibility is that the 
primary employment effect is not offset by delib- 
erate policies—whether of exchange adjustment, 
cost adjustment, or demand reduction by fiscal or 
monetary policies—and is instead allowed to set 
off a multiplier process. A secondary rise in em- 
ployment or in prices must then be added to the 
primary increase in employment. 

Recently economists have become interested in 
the measurement of the welfare effects of protec- 
tion (Corden 1957). The methodological problems 
involved are considerable. What is welfare? What 
is the precise configuration of the alternative sit- 
uation with which the protection situation is being 
compared? The “cost” of protection, presumably, 
is the excess of free-trade welfare oyer protection 
welfare. How are changes in the distribution of 
income due to protection to be incorporated in the 
welfare measure? The simplest approach is to as- 
sume full employment in both situations, hold the 
terms of trade constant, ignore income distribution 
effects, and assume that free trade represents an 
optimum in the neoclassical sense. The cost of pro- 
tection then results from a distortion of production 
and a distortion of consumption, both of which can 
be approximately measured, provided the effects of 
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protection on the quantities produced and con. 
sumed are known or can be estimated. 

An interesting approach is to measure what has 
been called the cash cost of protection, namely, 
the value of the production subsidy which would be 
needed to achieve a protective result equivalent to 
that of tariffs or other trade restrictions (Young 
1957). This cash cost is the excess of the value of 
protected output over the value of duty-free equiv- 
alent imports (at the current exchange rate), It 
has been estimated for Canada and Australia. It 
states the cost of protection in the same form as 
the costs of other subsidizing activities of the gov- 
ernment are stated. It is thus not a net social cost; 
rather it is a gross cost against which the various 
benefits of protection must be offset. 

W. M. CORDEN 


[See also INTERNATIONAL TRADE.] 
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11 
EXPORT SUBSIDIES AND DUMPING 


Subsidies on exports are any payments, direct or 
indirect, to producers resulting in export prices 
that are below domestic prices. Used in this sense 
we can say that exports of a number of American 
farm commodities are subsidized. The same is true 
whenever an exported good is freed from domestic 
indirect taxes. 

An export subsidy has much in common with an 
ordinary subsidy placed on the production of an 
exportable good. Both tend to increase the produc- 
tion of the good in question and to raise its volume 
of export, but the former generally reduces do- 
mestic consumption (unless there are important 
€conomies of scale), while the latter increases both 
exports and home consumption. [See SUBSIDIES.] 

The related but more emotive and less precise 
term “dumping” gained currency some time before 
World War 1. As defined by Viner (1923), dumping 
Tefers to any reduction of foreign price below do- 
mestic price where such difference is not due to 
actual differences in cost of selling, production, or 
transportation. A firm may sell the same good 
abroad at a lower price than at home because for- 
eien competition is more intense or its market 
Position is less well established. Such price behavior 
has been explained in terms of the discriminating 
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monopolist, who maximizes profit by adjusting 
markup in each market to the elasticity of demand. 
But there is no precise theory to describe the be- 
havior of firms attempting to break into new mar- 
kets, or to defend existing markets against aggres- 
sive newcomers. These price reductions may be 
hidden in quality differentials, spurious quantity 
discounts, or favorable credit terms. Governments 
may support lower prices for exports by means of 
special freight rates, tax rebates, direct subsidies, 
or even special treatment of business combinations 
entered into for foreign trade purposes. 


Official policies and business practices 

International agreements. Governmental views 
on direct or indirect subsidies for exports are am- 
biguous. International economic agreements of 
the post-World War ni period and the organizations 
based on them have taken positions against dis- 
criminatory business practices in international 
trade. The abortive Havana Charter for an inter- 
national trade organization contained an explicit 
condemnation of such practices. Its successor, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
took over many parts of the Havana Charter but 
omitted the section dealing with discriminatory 
business practices. However, a GATT committee 
of experts has condemned dumping practices and 
approved antidumping duties. Curiously, they did 
not regard tax exemptions for exports to be a 
dumping device. The treaties establishing the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) and 
the European Common Market also deal with dis- 
criminatory business practices, including dumping. 
The ECSC especially has made important progress 
in eliminating the discrimination in pricing and 
freight charges formerly so common in both coal 
and steel. 

On the other hand many countries, including 
the United States in the Webb-Pomerene Act of 
1918, have legislation exempting business from 
prosecution for concerted actions in foreign trade, 
which would otherwise fall under antitrust laws. 

Cartel practices. The interwar period saw an 
increase of business agreements to divide markets, 
exchange patents, and regulate prices. Overca- 
pacity in numerous industries, changed political 
boundaries, and confiscation all created a climate 
conducive to protective arrangements among busi- 
ness firms. Mason (1946) reported the existence 
of private cartel agreements in such technical 
products as chemicals, electrical products, phar- 
maceuticals, and optical glass. A second group of 
agreements, mainly private but with government 
participation and support, included cement, steel 
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products, tin plate, cables, dyes, paper, linoleum, 
plate glass, and numerous other products. A third 
group, usually with government participation and 
sometimes exclusively governmentally regulated, 
included rubber, tin, oil, kapok, sulfur, asbestos, 
tea, cocoa, coffee, quebracho, quinine, nitrates, 
aluminum, copper, sugar, lumber, phosphates, 
potash, and wheat. 

The effect of any such agreement on price sta- 
bility and price uniformity depends, of course, on 
the nature of the agreement. In the case of the 
first two groups, cartel arrangements often divided 
markets and tampered with prices. Home market 
prices were sometimes higher and sometimes lower 
than export prices; internal prices in producing 
countries differed considerably from one another. 
Stocking and Watkins (1946) give the dramatic 
examples of aluminum, electric light bulbs, mag- 
nesium, and steel, where clear evidence of dis- 
criminatory pricing existed. On the other hand, 
agreements on primary commodities probably had 
beneficial effects in maintaining orderly markets. 
Without them, individual governments might well 
have had stronger reason to interfere with free 
markets than they already had [see CARTELS AND 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS; COMMODITY AGREEMENTS, 
INTERNATIONAL]. 

U.S. antidumping laws. U.S. legislation against 
dumping began with the tariff act of 1890, which 
provided a countervailing duty against export 
bounties by other countries on sugar. There fol- 
lowed the antidumping acts of 1916 and 1921, 
The latter is still in effect and gives the secretary 
of the treasury administrative responsibility for 
determining cases of dumping and imposing coun- 
tervailing duties. Both excise tax refunds and 
exchange controls have been taken as Justification 
for countervailing duties. However, at present only 
some dozen commodities are in fact subjected to 
countervailing duties. The determination of injury 
to domestic producers (one prerequisite for a re- 
medial duty) has since 1954 been delegated to the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. A difficult point in apply- 
ing the law is determination of the “fair value” 
of a good suspected of being imported and sold 
below such price. For this purpose either foreign 
market price or estimated cost of production is 
used. The determination procedure at present re- 
quires an average of eight to nine months, during 
which time all goods of the category in question 
are prevented from entering the United States, 

U.S. agricultural policy and dumping. The ex- 
port-dumping aspect of U.S. agricultural policy 
merits special attention. Under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935 a part of customs revenues 
was earmarked for agricultural programs, includ- 
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ing subsidies for the export of cotton and wheat. 
Since 1949 these subsidies have been used mainly 
for fruit. The subsidy is paid directly to the com- 
mercial exporters and covers the difference be- 
tween domestic and export price. More important 
by far are the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
sales under the Agricultural Act of 1949 (section 
407) and later acts. Export sales by the CCC, 
usually at less than “support” prices, have included 
cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, butter, cheese, dried 
milk, grass and cover-crop seeds, and a number 
of oils. The CCC’s price-support losses to the end 
of 1961 totaled $2,200 million (not including the 
dairy program). A large part of this loss has been 
suffered through its export program, since do- 
mestic sales are at support price plus 5 per cent. 
[See AGRICULTURE, article on PRICE AND INCOME 
POLICIES, ] 


Economic evaluation 


Import and export subsidies. Only in recent 
decades have economists appreciated that the long: 
run effects of export and import subsidies are sub- 
stantially the same. If a payment is made to en- 
courage imports, resources are ultimately shifted 
out of import-competing home industries and into 
either the domestic or the exporting sectors. It is, 
however, necessary to depreciate the currency- 
exchange rate or lower domestic prices relative 
to foreign prices, in order to bring this shift about 
while maintaining external balance. Ultimately 
the value of both exports and imports are then 
increased in the same proportion, and the terms 
of trade altered in the same degree against the 
subsidizing country. 

The foregoing stands in sharp contrast to Er 
official views on the subject. Generally, export Sub- 
sidies have acquired a bad name and are o 
sidered a legitimate cause for retaliation oe T 
the offending country. On the other hand, WA 
countries would welcome enthusiastically E 
sidy on imports put on by one of its trading 
partners. 1 

Effects on world efficiency. The economist si 
erally advocates measures which increase ra 
trade because these improve the division of Ja s 
between countries. Such a view, however, p 
a good deal of qualification. Reducing tariffs en 
across-the-board, nondiscriminatory fashion 0 
to shift production to places of lower cos tie 
thus increases world output. Such 1 
worthwhile so long as any differences in co 


A cost 0 
(making the appropriate adjustment 11 to 
transportation), Subsidies are more ith tariffs 


evaluate because they exist side by side W were 1° 
and other restrictions on trade. If there 
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other distortions of the market we would conclude 
that subsidies worsen the allocation of resources 
because they encourage production in higher-cost 
places. Pushing trade beyond the level reached by 
a free market actually reduces world output, but 
where restrictions on the international flow of the 
same goods exist, subsidizing their movement by 
the exporting country tends to cancel the effect of 
the restriction. On the other hand, if the restric- 
tions were mainly on trade in manufactures and 
the subsidies were mainly on farm commodities, 
the latter would tend to worsen the misallocation 
of resources already present [see INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE CONTROLS, article on TARIFFS AND PROTEC- 
TIONISM]. 

An additional complication is introduced by the 
fact that manufacturers often sell at a monopolistic 
price on protected domestic markets and at a lower 
one on foreign markets. If the degree of monopoly 
is higher in the domestic sector in question than 
in the rest of the domestic economy, the effect is 
for home consumption to be less than it would be 
under competitive pricing. On the other hand, the 
low export price tends to bring total output of the 
industry back toward where it should be, i.e., 
nearer where it would be under competitive condi- 
tions. The misallocation then may be mainly on 
the consumption side: consumers are paying dif- 
ferent prices and could all be made better off if 
exchange among them were allowed to the point 
where all face the same set of relative prices. The 
point of this example is that to eliminate export 
dumping without lowering the domestic price of 
the dumped good may not bring any improvement 
Of resource allocation. It may well bring about a 
less efficient allocation of production and put the 
world on a lower production-possibility curve. 

We should consider also the question whether 
exemption of exports from sales and excise taxes 
amounts to a subsidy. The U.S. Treasury believes 
that it does, while GATT has stated that it does 
not. If domestic indirect taxes were the same pro- 
Portion of price for all goods sold at home (and we 
neglect the abstruse problem of different substi- 
tutabilities between goods and leisure ), then clearly 
an exemption from tax destroys the proportionality 
between prices and marginal costs. But the com- 
Plexity of tax systems, not to mention imperfec- 
tions of the market, makes the assumption of 
Proportionality between prices and marginal costs 
highly questionable. One can therefore sympathize 
with the view of the GATT experts because exemp- 
don for exports may in some cases improve allo- 
cation. 

We should emphasize that the foregoing argu- 
ments are made from the point of view of world 
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efficiency and not from the national welfare point 
of view. Less interference with trade generally 
means that the world gets onto a higher produc- 
tion-possibility curve, i.e., it can, for the same com- 
bination of goods demanded, produce more of 
everything with the same productive effort. Re- 
moving all tariffs and subsidies, even if gradually, 
means the possible elimination of some national 
industries, reduced incomes for some groups in 
a nation, and perhaps worsened terms of trade for 
certain nations. Others must, however, become 
better off, and subject to some qualifications, those 
who gain could, if required, compensate those who 
lose. But compensation is seldom carried out in 
practice, so that who are the beneficiaries and who 
are the losers from an improvement of trade be- 
comes an important question. [See INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE, article on THEORY.] 

Development argument. An interesting eco- 
nomic argument for subsidies on exports is based 
on the infant-industry idea. One can protect a 
budding but not yet competitive industry that has 
export potential either by artificially raising the 
prices of competing imports or by lowering, via 
subsidies, the prices of the potential export goods. 
If the domestic market is large, tariffs may have 
the advantage of providing revenues—and this is 
an important consideration for undeveloped coun- 
tries—and they may, in addition, favorably affect 
the terms of trade. If the domestic market is small 
a subsidy on exports, financed perhaps by means 
of a duty on the import of the same goods, has the 
advantage of opening a wider market for the in- 
dustry, This permits a scale of production great 
enough for any potential economies of scale to be 
realized. The subsidy may have the additional po- 
litical advantage of being both visible and incon- 
venient to the finance ministry; it may thus be a 
degree easier to remove when it is no longer neces- 
sary to an industry’s survival. 

In the case of many undeveloped countries this 
argument is strengthened by the presence of un- 
employed reserves of labor. The limited supply of 
agricultural land makes their effective employment 
in farming impossible. The social opportunity-cost 
of employing such labor in a newly established 
industry, even when counting capital costs and all 
costs of transferring labor, is less than private cost, 
if not by the whole amount of direct labor cost. 
Thus, even if no economies of scale were expected, 
there is justification for artificially lowering private 
money costs of production to something approach- 
ing estimated social cost. 

The development of particular industries gen- 
erally leads to (and indeed requires) a good deal 
of social infrastructure—housing, streets, schools, 
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railroads, port facilities, electric power, communi- 
cations, water, waste disposal, and so forth. This 
same social capital, which is an initial barrier to 
industrial development, provides the base for broad 
advance on many industrial fronts. Once this stage 
is reached costs may well become competitive in 
a number of activities at once, and the gradual re- 
moval of subsidies would lead not to a return of 
labor to agriculture or to inactivity but to a shifting 
of resources among a number of alternative in- 
dustrial and service activities [see CAPITAL, SOCIAL 
OVERHEAD]. 

Need for foreign exchange. An immediate rea- 
son for subsidies on exports may be a shortage of 
foreign exchange due to domestic inflation com- 
bined with a fixed exchange rate. The subsidy may 
take the form of permitting exporters to surrender 
their foreign-exchange earnings at a premium rate. 
The existence of such a premium over the official 
parity is not, however, sufficient evidence for the 
existence of a subsidy. For example, Indonesia has 
for several years allowed exporters to sell foreign- 
exchange proceeds at higher than the official rate 
but has levied at the same time a tax on the ex- 
Porters’ “profits” from the transaction. In effect, 
importers were paying a higher price in local cur- 
rency for foreign exchange than exporters received. 
This transaction amounted not to a subsidy but 
to a tax on trade—it is immaterial whether it be 
regarded as a tax on exports or on imports, since 
the ultimate effect of either is to reduce foreign 
trade. If there had been a subsidy on trade, this 
fact would have been evidenced by exporters re- 
ceiving a higher price for their foreign exchange 
than importers paid—with the treasury paying out 
the difference. In general, a good rule of thumb 
for determining whether a country is on balance 
taxing or subsidizing trade is to see whether its 
treasury is receiving in duties more than it pays in 
subsidies or the reverse. Complications are added, 
however, under exchange rationing with more-or- 
less pegged rates. In that case, trade restriction is 
reflected partly in importers’ profits rather than in 
tariff receipts. 

Employment effects. In the 1930s export dump- 
ing gained disrepute for a reason which has since 
receded into the background. Foreign-exchange 
difficulties and severe unemployment both in- 
creased the temptation for governments to increase 
exports by artificial means and heightened the 
damage to other countries in similar difficulties. 
What were called “beggar-my-neighbor” remedies 
included such devices as export subsidies, import 
Testrictions, and currency devaluation. At a time 
when policies to cope with unemployment were not 
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mastered by most governments, the response to 
exchange difficulties was often to depress domestic 
activity further through tightening of credit and 
budgetary stringency. Countervailing restrictions 
on imports as a remedy for the external imbalance 
were common; in consequence the world found 
itself both with depressed employment and se 
verely restricted trade. 

The precise employment effects of export sub- 
sidies are difficult to trace in all detail. For the 
subsidizing country there is an initial expansion 
of activity in the exporting industries, with multi- 
plier ramifications in the rest of the economy. In 
the importing countries there is a downward mul- 
tiplier process to the extent that the additional 
imports displace home production, while in com- 
peting exporter countries there is a downward 
multiplier process through the displacement of 
exports. The impact on employment in the import- 
ing country may be small if the substitutability of 
imports for home-produced goods is slight and 
could even be favorable through the positive effect 
of improved terms of trade and real income. 

In the postwar era, when unemployment has 
only occasionally been a problem, and then a 
manageable one, it has been balance-of-payments 
considerations and special domestic interests 
which have dominated government attitudes 
toward export dumping. There has, however, been 
one case, that of West Germany in the 1960s, 
where hyper-full employment and a rising price 
level have been used as arguments for measures 
to increase imports and discourage exports. 


Despite the many domestic and international 
market imperfections that make prescription on 
a single issue so difficult, a few general things can 
perhaps be said. In conjunction with more vier 
ous antitrust policy in the United States, an 1 
tirely new antitrust climate in Europe, a 
general tendency toward less restriction on tra 5 
the elimination of dumping will generally h 
the allocation of resources. But given the particu d 
interests involved, especially in agriculture, 11 5 
the difficulties of uncovering discrimination W sh 
it exists, progress will be slow. Finally, 10 15 
subsidies may have a definite place in furt E 
the development of industry in under e 10 
countries and therefore are a valid e 
the policy of removing interferences with 
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III 
QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS AND QUOTAS 


Quantitative restrictions represent one of several 
Policy instruments for dealing with problems of 
International trade and payments. Other instru- 
ments include tariffs on exports and imports, varia- 
tions in the exchange rate, and monetary and fiscal 
policies, 

In principle, restrictions can be placed on both 
current and capital transactions between countries. 
The transfer of capital, for example, can be con- 
trolled; this is a typical example of restrictions on 
capital account. This article will, however, focus on 
quantitative restrictions on commodity trade enter- 
ing a country’s current international accounts. 

Construed in this way, quantitative restrictions 
represent the method of controlling foreign trade 
through quantitative specification of permissible 
imports (or exports), Hence these restrictions differ 
from tariff duties, which aim to control imports 
(or exports) by operating directly on the price at 
which commodities are imported (or exported). 

Quantitative trade restrictions are imposed, in 
Practice, on both exports and imports. However, 
those on exports are relatively rare. Recent exam- 
Ples are the quotas on exports (e.g., of cotton tex- 
tiles) that Japan has applied to avoid the opprobrium 
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of dumping and the quotas on certain agricultural 
exports (e.g., of oilseeds) that India has used to 
preserve interna! supplies. 

Import restrictions are imposed in a large num- 
ber of ways. Where government purchases are in- 
volved, imports may be restricted without the need 
for any explicit licensing procedure. With private- 
sector imports, however, an import licensing sys- 
tem becomes inevitable. 

Import licenses can take several forms. They 
may be stated in terms of value or in terms of 
physical quantity. There may, in addition, be an ex- 
plicit over-all quota defining the maximum amount 
of the commodity permitted to enter the country 
during a specified period. Alternatively, licenses 
may be issued that specify particular quantities to 
be imported, without any over-all quota for the 
commodity. Frequently, all commodities are nom- 
inally put under import control, but some are per- 
mitted in automatically and without limit under a 
so-called open general license—as in the United 
Kingdom and India recently. In such cases licensing 
is not at all restrictive. 

Import restrictions can be uniformly levied on 
all imports, or they can be discriminatory. The 
discrimination can be between different supplying 
countries. Alternatively, it may be between different 
commodities. These distinctions sometimes overlap, 
as when the discrimination is between two com- 
modities each of which is exported by a different 
country. Indeed the practice of assigning quotas 
(as also tariffs) by detailed commodity categories 
has been criticized as an underhand method of 
evading most-favored-nation and nondiscrimination 
obligations. Import restrictions also discriminate 
frequently by currency areas, rather than by indi- 
vidual countries per se. 

Import licenses are allocated to domestic im- 
porters in various ways, depending on convenience 
of administration and the economic objectives 
sought. Two steps are involved in the allocative 
process. The first is the classification of imports 
into different categories. Second, procedures have 
to be devised for allocating the permissible imports 
within each category to the various claimants. 

The classifications vary from country to country. 
Thus one typical classification, used in India, di- 
vides import licenses into “established importers” 
(EI), “actual users” (AU), and “capital goods” 
(CG). Imports of consumer goods and spare parts 
require EI licenses, allocated to traders. Raw mate- 
rials are imported through AU licenses, allocated 
to producers using them in their factories. Capital 
goods are imported through CG licenses, allocated 
to investors with approved projects. 
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The procedures for the actual allocation to the 
claimants within each category vary widely again. 
EI licenses may be allotted on the basis of previous 
shares of the traders; AU licenses, on the basis of 
respective production capacities. Allocations on the 
basis of “first come, first served” have been prac- 
ticed, as in the United Kingdom (Hemming et al. 
1959). Import licenses for raw materials and other 
goods are sometimes linked to resulting exports, as 
in India and Pakistan recently, Allocation by auc- 
tion has been suggested—on the grounds of eco- 
nomic efficiency and revenue collection (Bhagwati 
1962). 

History and present use. The use of quantita- 
tive trade restrictions in international trade dates 
back to early times. However, since the original 
motivation in regulating trade appears to have been 
the collection of revenue, tariff levies on imports 
and exports preceded the rise of quantitative re- 
strictions. Tariffs came to be supplemented signifi- 
cantly by quantitative trade restrictions when the 
objective of regulating trade became that of pro- 
tecting domestic industries and improving the 
balance of payments. 

While the use of restrictions diminished between 
1750 and 1850, it was revived after World War 1 
and intensified thereafter. Since World War ni, how- 
ever, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) has attempted to turn the tide. In this, 
GATT has benefited from the similar objectives of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) with re- 
spect to exchange restrictions. (See Tew 1960 for 
contrasts and parallels between IMF and GATT 
rules concerning restrictions.) However, GATT’s 
progress toward reduced restrictions has been halt- 
ing thus far. 

There are several reasons for this, most of them 
recognized by the GATT regulations themselves. 
Thus, while GATT forbids the use of quantitative 
restrictions—in article x1—it also explicitly makes 
provisions, in articles x11 and XVIII:B, for their use 
under certain circumstances. Balance-of-payments 
difficulties must be cited to invoke either article, 
and article xvmr:B is applicable only to very 
low income countries. In addition, under article 
KVIII:C, the underdeveloped countries have the pos- 
sibility of using quantitative restrictions to assist 
developing industries. (Also important in the early 
postwar years was article x1v, which permitted the 
use of restrictions against “scarce-currency” coun- 

tries and by members going through a “transitional 
period.” Today its importance is negligible.) 

Needless to say, these articles, especially xm and 
KVIII:B, have been used continually. Besides, ad- 
vanced countries have continued to use restrictions 
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to protect domestic agriculture, contrary to GA 
obligations. Moreover, nonmember countries 
quently resort to restrictions. 

As of the early 1960s, then, the use of resi 
tions is still considerable. On the one hand, the ad- 
vanced countries have agreed to renounce use of 
restrictions as a regular practice, resorting to them 
only occasionally to ease severe balance-of-pay 
ments strains and more frequently (but with in 
creasing difficulty) to protect domestic agricultural 
production. On the other hand, the majority of 
underdeveloped countries, with tight external ae 
counts accompanying their planned developments, 
have maintained comprehensive import-control 
gimes, and there seems to be no sign of a change 
in this situation in the foreseeable future. 


Economic effects 


The economic effects of quantitative restrictions 
have been analyzed in two distinct ways. One ap- 
proach works out the effects of restrictions assum- 
ing that the balance of payments is always some 
how kept balanced. This is the so-called real 
analysis. It deals with the question of the equiv- 
alence of, and differences between, tariffs and 
quotas and is basically an extension of tariff analy- 
sis, in the “pure” theory of international trade, 10 
quota restrictions. | 

The other approach is more important from the 
practical point of view: it attempts to analyze quan- 
titative restrictions as a policy instrument for han- 
dling balance-of-payments difficulties. The typi 
questions here concern the effectiveness of wA 
tions in correcting external deficits, both absolutely 
and in relation to devaluation and deflation. a 
desirability of discriminatory restrictions, pese 
frowned upon by IMF and GATT, has also 
debated. 

Real analysis. The real analysis is nearly an 
presented for import tariffs and quotas but 13 4 
equally, mutatis mutandis, to export ie YA 
guotas. The analysis demonstrates that ad v o! 
tariffs and quotas have important similarities 
differences. 

Traditionally, the question is inves! ý 
framework of a partial-equilibrium model of E 
fectly competitive industry. An ad vben : 
will, generally speaking, restrict imports 75 11 
ports at 
all, it will merely raise revenue. Moreover , 
easily shown that, corresponding to every 11 results 
there is a quota that will produce equivalen r 
for the following variables: (1) domestio pricei 
tion of the imported commodity; (2) domes 
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(3) foreign price; (4) domestic consumption; and 
(5) the guantity of imports. Consistent with this 
basic equivalence, in the sense defined, there is a 
well-known difference: a tariff raises revenue, 
whereas an equivalent quota does not. The revenue 
accrues as “monopoly” profit to the quota holders. 
This difference is clearly of importance. 

But the foregoing proposition of equivalence 
holds only under perfectly competitive conditions 
in the import industry and breaks down if monop- 
oly elemer ts are introduced. For example, with a 
monopoly in domestic production, an import quota 
could well lead to a continuation of the internal 
monopoly. On the other hand, a tariff would permit 
imports freely at the tariff-inclusive price and, if 
the foreign supply is perfectly elastic, the domestic 
monopolist would eventually find himself in a per- 
fectly competitive situation, Tariffs and quotas 
could thus lead to radically different market struc- 
tures, and therefore equivalence, of the type obtain- 
ing under perfectly competitive assumptions, would 
not necessarily hold. 

These propositions can be inferred from the cur- 
rent literature (e.g., Kindleberger 1953). A more 
systematic analysis of the equivalence proposition 
has recently been made, under alternative assump- 
tions with respect to the market structure and 
allowing monopoly elements to obtain both in 
domestic production and in quota-holding, which 
underlines the crucial dependence of the equiva- 
lence proposition on the assumption of universally 
perfect competition (Bhagwati 1965). 

Balance-of-payments analysis. The efficacy of 
quantitative import restrictions in reducing inter- 
national deficits can be considered either in itself 
or in contrast to the effectiveness of other instru- 
ments of policy. 

Quantitative restrictions per se. The primary 
effect of restrictions on imports is to cut imports. 
But there are secondary effects. The domestic ex- 
Penditure, diverted from imports, will flow else- 
Where. All of it may then cut into exports, leaving 
the original payments deficit unchanged. Secondary 
effects must therefore be carefully investigated. 

Whether the net outcome of the primary and 
Secondary effects can be expected to be favorable, 
in a specific case, is determined with reference to 
2 proposition that forms the core of the newly 
developed absorption theory (Alexander 1952; 
Meade 1951). The proposition asserts that a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit reflects an excess of do- 
mestic investment over savings and hence any 
om la this deficit requires a reduction in 

zomestie investment and/or an increase in domes- 
tic Savings. 
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Thus, unless import restrictions lead to reduced 
investment or increased domestic savings, they can- 
not improve the balance of payments, and the 
secondary effect must necessarily offset the pri- 
mary improvement. There are various ways in 
which import quotas may affect domestic savings 
and investment. 

Savings can be affected, for example, in the fol- 
lowing ways. (1) The restricted import of a com- 
modity may result in “forced saving”: expenditure 
may be held off in the expectation of reduction in 
restrictions in the near future; or there may be no 
adequate immediate substitute in consumption; or 
there may be a temporary time lag in shifting 
to alternative consumption. These arguments are 
plausible for “temporary” increases in saving; in 
the long run, consumption may be expected to re- 
adjust itself to the preceding level. (2) Alterna- 
tively, import restrictions may cause a shift of 
income toward profits (accruing to quota-holders ). 
If there is a higher propensity to save by profit- 
earners than by others, there will be a rise in sav- 
ings. (3) Counter to this runs the argument that 
the “distortion” caused by interference with the 
pattern of consumption can bring about a fall in 
real savings (via the fall in real income). (4) Even 
if none of the preceding possibilities holds and 
there is diversion of the entire expenditure from 
(prevented) imports to exportables and nontraded 
goods, additional savings can nonetheless be gen- 
erated. This may happen, for example, if the in- 
direct tax rates on the exportables, etc., are higher 
on the average than on the imports, thereby gen- 
erating higher tax revenue than previously. (5) 
Alternatively, if the expenditure is shifted to non- 
traded goods, raising their prices under full employ- 
ment, but the mobility of factors between exportable 
and nontraded goods is low, the (secondary) re- 
strictive effect on the supply of exports would be 
less than the (primary) restrictive effect on im- 
ports. The reduced deficit would be attributable 
then to the “forced savings” in the nontraded goods 
sector. (6) Assume, however, that there is Keynes- 
ian underemployment. In this case, a shift in 
expenditure toward exportables and nontraded 
goods will have a multiplier effect on incomes, and 
if the marginal propensity to save is positive, do- 
mestic savings will increase, improving the bal- 
ance of payments by the same amount (ruling 
out further repercussions through multiplier effects 
abroad). 

Similarly, import restrictions could affect invest- 
ment. (1) If the deficit is caused by inventory 
accumulation, quotas on raw material imports can 
well lead to inventory decline, that is, to reduced 
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investment. (2) Similarly, if capital-goods imports 
are necessary to domestic investment, restrictions 
on them could affect domestic fixed investment. 

Where, however, no such increase in domestic 
savings and/or reduction in domestic investment is 
possible, import restrictions will have to be accom- 
panied by deflation in order to engineer an improve- 
ment in the balance of payments under conditions 
of full employment. Deflation alone will cause un- 
employment while correcting a deficit. A combina- 
tion of import restrictions and deflation, on the 
other hand, will generally bring about both internal 
and external equilibrium—both full employment 
and balance in the international accounts. This is 
only a special case of Tinbergen’s principle that 
n instruments are, in general, necessary to achieve 
n targets, 

Restrictions have been analyzed, however, not 
merely from the viewpoint of their efficacy in re- 
ducing external deficits. Two interesting welfare 
questions have also been posed. 

One relates to the optimum combination of de- 
flation and import restrictions when the objectives 
are to achieve an assigned improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments and to maximize the real income 
of the country, subject to the preceding constraint 
(Hemming & Corden 1958). Note that here max- 
imization of real income replaces the achievement 
of full employment as an objective. Since deflation 
can produce less income (through reduced employ- 
ment) and restrictions (through “distortions” in al- 
location of expenditure among commodities) can 
offset the income gain from improved terms of 
trade where relevant, the equilibrium condition 
naturally involves the equation of these two losses 
at the margin. 

The other welfare question has been posed with 
respect to the use of discriminatory restrictions and 
relates not to national welfare but to world welfare. 
Although both IMF (by discouraging exchange re- 
strictions in current accounts) and GATT (through 
article x1v) have set themselves against the use of 
discriminatory restrictions, theoretical opinion has 
continued to question this attitude from the view- 
point of world welfare. The classic articles of Frisch 
(1947; 1948) and Fleming (1951) have argued 
for discrimination and other writers (e.g., Tew 
1960) have supported this case. Fleming's is the 
most persuasive argument, although based on as- 
sumptions of cardinal utility and interpersonal 
comparisons of welfare, since he formulates his 
analysis so as to maximize world real income, 
whereas Frisch rests his analysis largely on the 
debatable objective of maximizing world trade. 
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Restrictions versus devaluation. Although re 
strictions can be contrasted, in Principle, with 
numerous alternative policy instruments, custom. 
arily the contrast is made between them and de 
valuation as methods of improving the balance of 
payments (Alexander 1951; Hemming & Corden 
1958; Johnson 1958, chapter 6). 

When the deficit is generated by temporary 
factors—such as a decision to shift from cash to 
inventory accumulation, an essentially “stock” de 
cision (Johnson 1958)—restrictions and similar 
measures are naturally preferable to devaluation. 
Thus, in the example of inventory accumulation, 
restrictions can be chosen in such a way as to act 
directly on inventories, whereas a devaluation would 
start reorienting the economy's production and con- 
sumption decisions toward an external surplus. This 
orientation would then have to be reversed when 
the temporary change was itself reversed. Restric- 
tions thus can avoid the costs of the far-ranging 
changes that devaluation implies. 

On the other hand, when the deficit is of a fun. 
damental” nature—arising from a decision to con- 
sume more out of given income, an essentially 
“flow” decision (Johnson 1958 )—the relative desit- 
ability of import restrictions or devaluation is more 
controversial. Most analysts resolve the issue by 
resorting to the equivalence of restrictions and 
ad valorem tariffs. They cite the optimum tariff 
argument, which admits tariffs under national 
monopoly power in trade, and then conclude that 
devaluation is a superior method of reducing def- 
cits if the country has already placed optimum 
restrictions on trade (Johnson 1958). This view, 
however, rests on restrictive assumptions—for ex 
ample, that the equivalence of tariffs and restric 
tions is universally valid. 1 

Yet other arguments may favor restrictions. A 
stabilizing speculation, for example, is cited s $ 
reason why devaluation is inferior (Tew 1960): F 
devaluation may destroy confidence in the oun 
stability. On the other hand, the imposition 1 1 
strictions also may make speculators expect th not 
devaluation is on its way, so that devaluation is 
necessarily inferior on such grounds. A masia 
suasive argument is that when a country $ cum 
is being used as an international currence ia 
the dollar and the pound sterling—devalu 
could imperil the continuation of the shi i 

Perhaps the chief advantage of Tes i 
correcting “flow” deficits consists in the Se a dif 
which they can work vis-a-vis devaluation, i 
ference of great importance to a country rained: 
pressed reserves. The difference is easily XP 


—as 
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Restrictions immediately curtail imports, while the 
substitution (and/or multiplier) effects inevitably 
involve time lags and thus cut into this favorable 
effect only later. On the other hand, devaluation 
depends on substitution effects for its effectiveness 
and hence takes time to improve the balance of 
payments. No formal models have yet been devel- 
oped to examine this difference (and this is a 
serious lacuna in the analytical literature), but it 
can hardly be doubted that, in practice, govern- 
ments are keenly conscious of it in their occasional 
resort to restrictions. 

JacpisH BHAGWATI 
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Ww 
TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Trade agreements broadly refer to commercial 
treaties and agreements between countries that deal 
mainly with customs duties and other treatment 
accorded by each party to goods originating in the 
other. They may be distinguished from treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, which deal 
more generally with economic relations among na- 
tions—such as the treatment of foreign invest- 
ments, the rights of foreign nationals, and foreign 
shipping. In recent years, the term “trade agree- 
ment” has been applied more specifically to accords 
between two or more governments that provide for 
reciprocal reductions in specific customs duties, 
along with an agreement on other measures and 
policies affecting imports. Trade agreements may 
be bilateral or multilateral. However, the reader 
should be cautioned that the term “bilateral trade 
agreement” is frequently used to denote import 
quota agreements, which usually provide for a 
bilateral balancing of trade by means of import and 
export quotas and which have to be renegotiated 
after a short interval. 

While certain elements of the modern reciprocal 
trade or tariff agreements are to be found in com- 
mercial treaties negotiated during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, probably the most im- 
portant counterpart to the modern trade agree- 
ments is the Cobden-Chevalier Treaty of 1860 
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between Britain and France. Under this treaty, 
which was in effect until 1880, France reduced all 
prohibitions against English goods and lowered 
tariffs to a 30 per cent level until 1864 and 
thereafter to 24 per cent. Britain, in turn, ad- 
mitted all French goods duty-free, except for wines 
and spirits. This treaty, which contained a most- 
favored-nation clause, served as a basis for similar 
treaties negotiated by France with several other 
European countries. 

The United States had a limited experience with 
reciprocal tariff agreements from 1890 to 1909 
under the authority provided by the McKinley Tariff 
Act of 1890 and the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897. 
Under the 1890 act, the president was authorized to 
negotiate concessions from other countries in re- 
turn for continued duty-free treatment of certain 
of their products and was given the right to impose 
duties on these products as a bargaining weapon. 
Under the act of 1897, the president was authorized 
to negotiate, without congressional approval, con- 
cessions in return for the application of specified 
minimum rates on a few products; in addition, the 
president was empowered for the first time to nego- 
tiate agreements for general reciprocal tariff reduc- 
tions on a limited scale and subject to congressional 
approval. While a few executive agreements were 
negotiated under both the 1890 and the 1897 tariff 
acts, no agreements requiring the consent of Con- 
gress received the approval of the Senate. The Tariff 
Act of 1909 repealed all of the reciprocity provi- 
sions of the previous legislation, and from that 
time until the passage of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments amendment (to the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act of 1930) which became law in June 1934, U.S. 
tariffs were not negotiable. 

The bilateral approach. The 1934 reciprocal 
trade agreements amendment deserves special con- 
sideration not only because it embodied principles 
and procedures which had been developed in agree- 
ments among countries over a span of a hundred 
years or more, but also because many of its pro- 
visions and principles were reflected in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) negoti- 
ated in 1947, which has become the instrument for 
multilateral tariff negotiations among the major 
countries of the world outside the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

The 1934 reciprocal trade agreements amend- 
ment granted authority to the president to enter 
into foreign trade agreements with foreign govern- 
ments “whenever he finds as a fact that any exist- 

ing duties or other import restrictions of the United 
States or any foreign country are unduly burdening 
and restricting the foreign trade of the United 
States. . . .” In doing so he is permitted to “proclaim 
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such modifications of existing duties and other ts 
port restrictions, such additional import restrictions 
or such continuance, and for such minimum perb 
ods, of existing customs or excise treatment of any 
article covered by foreign trade agreements.” This 
authority was limited in that “no proclamation shall 
be made increasing or decreasing by more thas 
50 per centum any existing rate of duty or trans 
ferring any article between the dutiable and the 
free lists. Thus, the president had the power te 
change tariffs, within limits, by executive agree 
ment with other countries, based on the principle 
of reciprocity in tariff relations. These procedures 
and principles were well grounded in the history of 
commercial agreements among countries, including 
the United States. 

The 1934 amendment also explicitly provides for 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment, since 
it states that when duties or other restrictions art 
once proclaimed they “shal! apply to articles of 
growth, produce or manufacture of all foreign coum 
tries.” While the conditional form and interpret 
tion of most-favored-nation treatment was employed 
by the United States during the nineteenth century 
and in the early twentieth century, the Tariff Act 
of 1922 adopted the principle of equal commercial 
treatment, and from that time U.S. com 
treaties employed the unconditional form. In fact 
by 1933, of the 625 most-favored-nation clauses in 
treaties and agreements the world over, only 8 pet 
cent were phrased in the conditional form. Nevet- 
theless, the 1934 law did provide certain flexibility 
in the application of the most-favored-nation claus 
For example, the president was empowered to sus 
pend the application of tariff concessions to coum 
tries discriminating against American commerce 
Moreover, the provisions of the Anti-Dumping At 
of 1921, as well as the provision for levying ka 
vailing duties offsetting subsidies to exports gra” 900 
by other countries, were continued under the 1 
law. 

The use of the unconditional most tive 
form, together with the principle of more 
equal reciprocal advantage which the United WA 
and other nations sought to achieve through 
eral negotiations, had a serious shortcoming. 
country tended to offer its initial and largest 
sible concession with respect to any parda that 
modity to the “principal foreign supplier” 9 
commodity, since to offer a concession to ee zA 
supplier would be “giving away” an incom 4 
rately reciprocated concession to the more pa 
tant suppliers. This practice constituted 4 
limitation on bilateral negotiations whi 'jations 
tially remedied by the multilateral nego 
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ender the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
adopted in 1047 

Following the passage of the 1934 reciprocal 
wade agreements amendment, the United States 
had concluded agreements with 21 countries by 
January |, 1940. These provided for reductions or 
binding of tariffs accounting for 60 per cent of 
Us wade, with concessions being granted on more 
than a thousand rates and being received on some 
sixteen hundred rates. In addition, there were some 
reciprocal tariff agreements among other countries 
to which the United States was not a party but from 
which the United States gained certain uncompen- 
sated benefits as a consequence of the almost uni- 
versal application of the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle. However, after 1934, commercial 
agreements among other countries 
took the form of trade quota and payments agree- 
ments, as the practice of controlling trade by means 
of import quotas and exchange controls became 
more common. 

The typical bilateral tariff entered 
into by the United States contained a number of 
Provisions in addition to those pertaining to the 
schedules of tariffs on which concessions were 
made. These provisions dealt with customs formal- 
ities, discriminatory treatment of fi products 
and business enterprises within negotiating 
Countries, the use of import quotas, exchange con- 
trols, and other commercial policy matters. Most 
of these provisions had been included in commer- 
cial treaties among nations for many years, More- 


The multilateral approach. Only a handful of 
al tariff agreements were 

World War 11 and the early postwar period, but the 
Creation of permanent machinery for multilateral 
tariff negotiations and of an international agree- 
ment embodying commercial policy commitments 
constituted an important part of the postwar plan- 
ning by the United States and its allies. The ground- 
Work for the establishment of such institutional 
arrangements was laid in the course of the Anglo- 
American financial and trade discussions held in 
the fall of 1945, in the course of which the U.S. 
overnment published a document entitled Pro- 
Posals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
ment (U.S. Department of State 1945) and the 
Us. Secretary of State recommended the calling of 
an international conference on trade and employ- 
ment by the UN in 1946. The U.S. proposals were 
with the British representatives prior to 
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terest to A. This, indeed, is the advantage of simul- 
taneous bargaining, which, although initially taking 
place on a bilateral basis under the chief supplier 


parties into a single document, the General Agree- 
7 Tine, winchi ib Ooo. 


Part n of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade, which contained general provisions relating 
to trade practices, was expected to be superseded 
by the charter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion (ITO), which was negotiated in its final form 
at the UN Conference on Trade and Employment 
held in Havana from November 1947 to March 
1948. On the other hand, GATT was a distinct 
instrument, recognized and referred to in the ITO 
charter, since it contained the schedule of tariff 
concessions which were negotiated at Geneva and 
which were to be expanded and altered from time 
to time in the course of subsequent negotiating 
meetings of the contracting parties. Also, it was 
expected that additional countries would become 
contracting parties to the GATT, but the advantages 
of membership, which included a guarantee of 
most-favored-nation treatment by other contracting 
parties, would be accorded only if the prospective 
members made tariff concessions to an extent re- 
garded as satisfactory by the original 23 countries. 
It was expected that the general provisions of the 
GATT and the ITO charter would be parallel insofar 
as they dealt with matters concerned with the 
treatment of trade, and, in fact, certain changes 
were made in the Geneva protocol of the GATT at 
the Havana conference to conform with the ITO 
charter. However, the ITO charter was broader 
than the GATT since it established a trade organi- 
zation and a secretariat with a special relationship 
to the UN and also provided for activities in the 
field of intergovernmental commodity agreements, 
restrictive business practices, and other matters not 
dealt with in the GATT. 

The ITO never came into being, largely as a 
consequence of the failure of the U.S. Congress to 
approve the bill authorizing the president to accept 
membership on the part of the United States. How- 
ever, the United States is a contracting party to the 
GATT by virtue of the authority of the president to 
negotiate agreements under the reciprocal trade 
agreements amendment. Nevertheless, the U.S. 
Congress has never specifically authorized or offi- 
cially recognized U.S. membership in the contract- 
ing parties to the GATT. The contracting parties to 
the GATT continued to hold both tariff negotiating 
sessions and sessions dealing with problems arising 
out of operation of the agreement and proposals 
for amendments to the agreement. While the GATT 
has had a small secretariat with headquarters in 
Geneva, it has been hampered by the lack of a 
formal organizational structure and permanent 
legal status as an international organization. An 
attempt to remedy this shortcoming was made in 
1955 by an agreement among the contracting par- 
ties on the establishment of an Organization for 
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Trade Cooperation (OTC). However, the OTC never 
came into being; an administration bill auth 

U.S. membership was not submitted to the US 
Congress. 

Constraints and escape provisions. During the 
postwar period the president's authority to nego 
tiate trade agreements has been extended and 
amended a number of times—beginning with the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1945, which 
authorized decreases in rates of duties applicable to 
particular classifications of U.S. imports by not 
more than 50 per cent of the rates in effect on 
January 1, 1945. The Trade Agreements Extension 
Acts of 1955 and 1958 provided for additional rate 
reductions, while the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(which was a new act and not simply an amend- 
ment to the Tariff Act of 1930) not only gave the 
president substantially increased rate-reducing au- 
thority but also established new principles for tariff 
bargaining which were especially suited for multi- 
lateral negotiations within the framework of the 
GATT. 

While the president’s rate-reducing authority was 
being expanded during the period prior to the 1962 
act, the various amendments introduced several 
constraints on the application of tariff reductions 
to particular commodities. One of these checks on 
the president's power, which first appeared in the 
1948 amendment, was the “peril point” provision. 
This required that the Tariff Commission survey 
all commodities on which the president Pro 
to negotiate agreements and that it specify rates of 
duty below which a threat of serious injury to t 
industry would exist. In the event that the presi- 
dent reduced a rate below the peril point, he was 
required to communicate to the Congress his ree 
sons for doing so. the 

A further check on the president's power was if 
“escape clause” requirement under which 1115 
concessions already granted could be wia e 
they led to an increase in the quantity of impo 5 
(either in absolute amount or relative to the 0 
tic market) such as to cause or threaten aati 
injury to U.S. industry. Procedures for escape ~ by 
action have been changed from time to T ie 
congressional acts, but the 1958 act directe tiga 
Tariff Commission to make escape clause 19 1 8 
tions upon the request of the President. 1 1 A 
lution of either House of Congress, upon 11 1 
of either the Committee on Finance of the House 
or the Committee on Ways and Means of wa 5 
of Representatives, upon its own pare: Tari 
application of any interested party. If zury ani 
Commission made a positive finding of pee or 
recommended an adjustment of rates 0 
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the imposition of quotas, the president could accept 
or disapprove the recommendation, but, in the latter 
event, it still became effective when adopted by a 
two-thirds vote in each house of 

Article xx of the GATT provides for the with- 
drawal of a tariff concession if, as a result of un- 
foreseen developments, there is such an increase in 
imports as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers. The countries whose exports 
are affected by the withdrawal have the right to 
counterwithdrawals of concessions which have been 
granted in favor of imports from the country in- 
voking article ki. Hence, a large number of es- 
cape clause actions under article xxx could destroy 
the whole framework of concessions negotiated by 
the contracting parties in the course of the bar- 
gaining sessions because of the interdependent na- 
ture of the negotiating procedures and concessions. 
Fortunately, only a small number of concessions 
have actually been withdrawn by the contracting 
parties under the escape clause procedure. On the 
other hand, the continual threat of withdrawal of 
tariff concessions granted by the United States has 
constituted a barrier to the development of markets 
by foreigners in the United States. 

Nontariff provisions. If trade agreements dealt 
only with tariff concessions they would leave the 
way open for the parties to the agreement to nullify 
or impair the effects of the concessions by such 
actions as the imposition of import quotas and in- 
ternal excise taxes, use of exchange controls or 
multiple exchange rates, a change in the procedures 
for valuation of the imported commodity for cus- 
toms purposes, or other types of restrictive action. 
More importantly, the purpose of trade agreements, 
whether they be bilateral, or multilateral as in the 
case of the GATT, is to establish certain rules of 
fair trading practice which go beyond a concern 
for trade in the commodities on which tariff nego- 
tiations have been conducted. 

Thus the GATT, which embodies many of the 
Provisions typically found in bilateral trade agree- 
ments negotiated by the United States and other 
Countries before 1947, contains, among others, pro- 
visions with respect to: ( 1) the avoidance of the 
use of internal taxes and other regulations applied 
to imported products so as to afford protection to 
domestic production: (2) freedom of transit of 
goods destined for another country across the ter- 
Titory of a contracting party; (3) standard rules 
Tegulating the conditions for the use of anti- 
dumping and countervailing duties; (4) regulations 
Tegarding the valuation of goods for customs pur- 
Poses; (5) regulations with respect to the use of 
marks of origin to avoid their use as a means of 
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unduly restricting imports; (6) the conditions 
under which import restrictions may be instituted 
to safeguard the balance of payments; (7) regula- 
tions for applying the rule of nondiscrimination in 
the use of import quotas, including exceptions to 
the rule; (8) regulations with respect to the use 
of export subsidies; (9) regulations governing state 
trading enterprises; (10) more lenient rules gov- 
erning the use of protective devices employed by 
less developed countries; (11) special exceptions 
permitting the withdrawal of concessions or other 
actions arising from serious injury or the necessity 
of action for protecting national security interests; 
and (12) the conditions under which exceptions to 
the rules on nondiscrimination are permitted for 
countries forming customs unions or free trade 
areas. 

This list is by no means exhaustive and some of 
the provisions of GATT are quite complex, such as 
the balance of payments exceptions to the rules on 
the use of import quotas, which were designed to 
parallel the relevant provisions found in the ar- 
ticles of agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. The provisions regarding the use of quotas 
and other nontariff restrictions on trade in agri- 
cultural commodities constitute a broad exception 
designed to permit restrictions on imports of com- 
modities under domestic price support programs 
(see amended text of the GATT in Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 1961). 

Limitations of product-by-product approach. The 
series of GATT tariff negotiations succeeded in re- 
ducing tariff rates on thousands of items and un- 
doubtedly made a significant contribution to the 
expansion of international trade. However, by the 
late 1950s it had become clear to nearly all stu- 
dents of tariff bargaining that the principle of 
tariff negotiations on the basis of reciprocal gains 
to be achieved in bargaining on a product-by- 
product basis placed severe limitations on the po- 
tential liberalization of trade. 

In part, the reason lay in the fact that negotia- 
tions with respect to individual products, which in 
the case of the United States were subject to the 
restrictions of both the peril point and the escape 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Acts, 
focused attention on injury to the domestic pro- 
ducers of these products and therefore left little 
room for further bargaining on a no-serious-injury 
basis. Actually the determination of the restrictive 
impact of tariffs on particular items and the quanti- 
tative effect of given tariff reductions on imports is 
extremely difficult. It is impossible to devise means 
of predicting the effects of a tariff reduction over a 
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period of, say, five to ten years because of long-run 
shifts in demand and supply conditions. For ex- 
ample, the impact of the U.S. tariff reductions on 
certain manufactures in the early postwar period 
was deemed to be small at the time but may have 
been significant in 1963 after a substantial growth 
in U.S. imports of most categories of manufactures. 
Likewise, the value of concessions received in terms 
of the impact on exports cannot be projected with 
any degree of accuracy, at least beyond the first 
couple of years. Trade patterns are in the main 
determined by forces far more powerful than those 
exerted by a few percentage point changes in tariff 
rates. 

In addition, the creation of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) in 1959 and the expecta- 
tion that the six original members would be ex- 
panded to include all or most of the countries of 
western Europe, along with the possibility of other 
such regional trading groups, presented the pros- 
pect of very large free trading areas which dis- 
criminated in most products against the rest of the 
world. The only way to modify or eliminate such 
discrimination would be through extensive, across- 
the-board tariff reductions toward zero. 

The product-by-product approach to reciprocity 
in tariff bargaining may also be criticized on theo- 
retical grounds since the ultimate gains for a coun- 
try arise from a general lowering of world trade 
barriers and not from an attempt to match import 
concessions on specific products against equivalent 
concessions by other countries. Consumers in all 
countries gain from a lowering of tariffs while, 
given flexibility of resources, all producers should 
gain directly or indirectly from a broadening of 
international markets. 

Linear reductions. In recognition of both the 
practical and theoretical limitations of product-by- 
product bargaining, even within the framework of 
multilateral negotiations, the Kennedy administra- 
tion proposed new legislative authority which was 
embodied in the U.S. Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
This act broadened the power of the president, not 
only to negotiate additional percentage cuts in ex- 
isting rates but also to reduce rates on categories 
of commodities without regard to bilateral reci- 
procity. The act also gave authority to reduce to 
zero the duties on tropical agricultural or forestry 

products not produced in significant quantities in 
the United States and on which the EEC had made 
significant import concessions. This broader au- 
thority, together with a new approach to the prob- 
lem of injury, set the stage for tariff bargaining on 
a basis of “linear,” or across-the-board, percentage 
cuts on broad categories of commodities, of up to 
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50 per cent on nearly all commodities and even 
larger cuts for certain commodities. According ta 
the 1962 act, a finding of injury on the part of the 
Tariff Commission may, if accepted by the presi. 
dent, result in a decision by the president to im 
pose an import restriction or to invoke the ad- 
justment assistance provisions of the act. Such 
adjustment assistance may take the form, in the 
case of firms, of technical, financial, or tax assist- 
ance, and in the case of workers, of supplementary 
unemployment compensation, retraining assist- 
ance, or relocation allowances. In addition, the 
1962 act greatly modified the restrictions placed on 
the president arising from the peril point provisions 
of the 1958 and earlier acts. The president is still 
required to submit a proposed negotiating list to 
the Tariff Commission, but instead of the commis- 
sion’s being required to set specific tariff points 
below which injury is likely to result, the 1962 act 
provides that the commission may present an 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
industries that might be affected by tariff action. 
There are only a few commodities that are exempt 
from negotiation by statute under the 1962 act, 
principally the handful of commodities which 
previously had been subject to escape clause action. 
The movement toward negotiations for linear 
tariff reduction, a practice widely employed by 
countries in the process of forming customs unions 
or free trade areas, met with considerable difficulty 
in the course of the GATT preparatory discussions 
for the tariff negotiations beginning in May 1964. 
The U.S. proposed a common percentage cut (a8 
much as 50 per cent in most cases) in the US. 
tariff schedules covering most commodities, in the 
EEC common tariffs, and in the tariff schedules of 
most other industrialized countries. The EEC mem 
bers took the position that allowance should be 
made for disparities in tariff rates—that a 50 5 
cent cut in an ad valorem tariff rate of 30 per ceni 
should not be regarded as equivalent to 4 50 A 
cent cut in an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent. A 
the time of writing, an acceptable compromi: 
formula, which would take into account e 
disparities in rates, has not been reached ame 
the contracting parties to the GATT. na 
Further problems. There were other 1900 F 
ing the contracting parties prior to the e 
negotiations in Geneva which may require a c bare 
in the previous principles and procedures BE. 
gaining on tariffs and other trade restric 
There was, first of all, the existence of the som- 
itself, which was moving rapidly toward 105 d 
plete customs union with a common external 5 
wall and a common policy for many agricy 
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products. The maintenance of agricultural prices 
within the EEC by means of variable levies on im- 
ports has greatly complicated the problem of tariff 
negotiations on such products with countries out- 
side the EEC. It seems likely that international 
commodity agreements involving import quotas 
will be necessary to guarantee a share in the com- 
mon market to traditional exporters of grains and 
certain other temperate zone products. Also, the 
negotiation by the EEC of preferential agreements 
with former African territories of the EEC mem- 
bers has resulted in serious discrimination against 
the products of Latin American and Asiatic coun- 
tries and of African countries which were former 
British territories. In addition, nearly all less 
developed countries have requested preferential 
treatment for their exports to the industrialized 
countries as a means of promoting their exports 
(see United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development 1964). These developments have 
weakened the application of the traditional most- 
favored-nation principle. 

Economists have traditionally argued in favor of 
the most-favored-nation principle as a means of 
maximizing the gains from trade and of achieving 
an optimum allocation of world resources. On the 
other hand, some economists have challenged the 
traditional argument against preferential tariff 
treatment on the grounds that preferential treat- 
ment may simply serve to correct other disparities 
in the market or enable less developed countries to 
achieve economies of scale by expanding output 
[see INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONTROLS, article on 
TARIFFS AND PROTECTIONISM]. James E. Meade 
(1955, pp. 110-111) has argued that, contrary to 
the traditional approach to customs unions and 
that which is embodied in the GATT, a partial re- 
duction of duties on imports from regional trading 
Partners is more likely to increase welfare than is 
a complete removal of restrictions on trade within 
the preference area. 

Unilateral reduction. It has been suggested that 
tariff reducing negotiations might be eliminated 
entirely in favor of unilateral reductions by indi- 
Vidual countries, since countries will gain from a 
reduction of import barriers whether or not there 
is a reciprocal reduction of barriers to their exports. 

ere are several answers to this argument. Per- 
haps the most significant one is that a country with 
à very large trade should use its bargaining power 
as a means of getting other countries to reduce 
their trade barriers. There is also the political argu- 
ment that, because of sectoral losses, a government 
cannot easily reduce its tariffs unilaterally without 
obtaining an offsetting concession from other coun- 
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tries—even though such a unilateral tariff reduc- 
tion might increase a country’s total welfare. 
Finally, the welfare gains from unilateral tariff 
reductions are not always easy to prove. If imports 
increase without an expansion of exports, some 
shift in resources must take place if balance of 
payments equilibrium is to be maintained. Currency 
devaluation may thus be necessary to maintain 
equilibrium. But devaluation may have an adverse 
impact on the country’s terms of trade, whereas if 
equilibrium is maintained by a reduction in import 
barriers abroad, an adverse reaction on terms of 
trade need not occur. Also, the effects of devalua- 
tion on the volume and pattern of a country's trade 
that is, whether the major impact is on increas- 
ing exports or reducing imports—cannot be accu- 
rately predicted, but presumably both imports and 
exports will be affected. Thus, when countries en- 
gage in unilateral tariff reductions the prospective 
increase in trade, after taking into account the 
effects of actions for maintaining the trade balance, 
must be measured against any possible adverse 
welfare effects resulting from changes in the terms 
of trade. 

If all countries were convinced that a general 
liberalization of trade would redound to their bene- 
fit, directly or indirectly, then a gradual, multi- 
lateral reduction of barriers in accordance with 
some universal formula would clearly be the best 
approach, Unfortunately, such a mutually accept- 
able formula for effective trade liberalization has 
not, as yet, been developed. 

RAYMOND F. MIKESELL 
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IN 
STATE TRADING 


There is difficulty in defining state trading pre- 
cisely. At one extreme are corporations wholly 
owned by the state, with import or export monopoly 
privileges for certain commodities, such as India’s 
State Trading Corporation; at the other are licens- 
ing, tax, and subsidy arrangements, often exercised 
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in connection with an official monopoly of foreign 
exchange, which, while leaving individual trans- 
actions completely to the initiative of private par- 
ties, nevertheless sensitively impose the objectives 
of the state on each foreign trade transaction. 
Somewhere between these extremes are trading 
corporations only partially owned by governmental 
bodies, marketing boards in which government and 
private representatives join in controlling the trade, 
and government bodies which, while effecting no 
foreign transactions themselves, constitute such 
important sources of supply or demand for their 
national markets that they in fact control foreign 
trade. Examples of the last type of arrangement are 
the marketing organizations in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany which have been in recent times 
the sole legal domestic purchasers of privately im- 
ported foodstuffs. The Grain Equalization Board 
of Austria is in a similar position. And only one 
step removed from these agencies, in form of 
operation, is the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the United States. 

The line between official and private cartels is 
often an arbitrary one except, perhaps, for the po- 
tentialities for public control. Official export boards 
for Danish butter and bacon, for example, upon 
shedding their official status in 1950, promptly 
reorganized as private monopolies. 

On the basis that usage distinguishes state trad- 
ing from other forms of government commercial 
regulation, it is reasonable to say that an agency 
engaged in state trading (1) must be actually 
executing individual trade transactions with for- 
eigners (including taking title to the goods at some 
point), or have decisive influence on individual 
transactions executed by others, and (2) must be 
governed by decisions actually or potentially domi- 
nated by government officials. 

The definition includes purchases by the state 
for the execution of such traditional functions 48 
the establishment of diplomatic representation WA 
military forces. It may also encompass pe: 
transactions in gold and foreign currencies. L 2 
discussion of state trading among countries wit 0 
the communist bloc, see COMMUNISM, ECONOMII 
ORGANIZATION OF, article on INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE.] a 

Extensive state trading in peacetime has ama 
oped only since 1930. It is partly a legacy of it 
depression of the 1930s and of World War 1155 
has since spread under the stimulus of trade oft 5 
by communist countries and as a result of plannin 
for economic growth in less developed 1 he 

Quantitative significance. Assessment 1 975 
quantitative significance of state trading 18 18 
pered by the imprecision of the term and by 
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inadeguacies. It is probable, however, that if the 
activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
the United States, those of national marketing 
boards everywhere, and trade between the com- 
munist bloc and the rest of the world are included, 
the proportion of world trade in which buyer or 
seller was an agent of the state was as much as 
15-20 per cent in 1964. For some countries, of 
course, the proportion is much higher. The United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (1964, p. 2) estimated that 70-80 per 
cent of Burmese exports and 30-50 per cent of 
imports were handled by state agencies in the early 
1960s. The percentage of state-traded imports in 
Ceylon was put at 25-30, in India 40-50, and in 
Pakistan 30-50. China (Taiwan) was said to state- 
trade 60-70 per cent of its exports and Indonesia 
45 per cent. Most European countries engage in 
state trading to some degree, and in France the 
list of state-imported commodities in 1962 included 
grains and flour, alcohol, tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures, sugar, oil seeds, fruit, vegetable oil, 
certain dairy products, solid mineral fuels, petro- 
leum and petroleum products, electric power, gas, 
newsprint, and matches. 

Agricultural commodities bulk largest among 
state-traded commodities. Rice trade, for example, 
was conducted by the government in 8 of 16 ex- 
porting countries and 8 of 15 importing countries 
in 1962. At the same time wheat was sold through 
national marketing boards in two of the four 
largest exporting countries (Canada and Australia) 
and exported from the United States with the aid 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. In Europe, 
bread grains or grains in general have been pur- 
chased for a number of years through state agencies 
in France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Finland, and Turkey. 

Manufactured and semiprocessed goods also ap- 
pear in state trading. A number of less developed 
countries import capital equipment through state- 
controlled organizations (e.g., India and the United 
Arab Republic), Government participation in pro- 
duction as well as international trade is common 
in petroleum and petroleum products. Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals are imported by state agencies in 
a number of countries, and in Norway fishing 
equipment is state imported. Coal and solid fuels 
15 government controlled in France and the United 

ingdom. Alcohol is frequently a government 
Monopoly, as are tobacco and tobacco products. 

Even some services are subject to state trading. 
8 governments offer export loans, or export 
ier guarantees, or other financial services; and 
and national transportation services rail, ship, 

air together with radio and wire communica- 
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tions, are frequently furnished by government 
corporations. 

History. State trading in a narrow sense is a 
modern phenomenon in the West. Although in 
ancient times trade in the Mediterranean region 
usually was strictly regulated and in some cases 
officially suppressed, it seems to have been con- 
ducted by private merchants for their own account. 
While trade and politics were tightly knit in the 
Italian city-states at their zenith, as they were in 
the north European commercial leagues of cities 
of the Renaissance, the actual timing and terms of 
individual foreign transactions in both these cir- 
cumstances were still the prerogative of the private 
trader. The overseas joint stock companies of 
seventeenth-century Europe, although not agencies 
of the state, held state-granted monopolies in the 
trade with specific regions and are perhaps the 
most direct antecedents of modern state trading 
institutions. In the Orient, state trading existed in 
the seventeenth century and is probably much 
older than that. 

World War 1 introduced extensive twentieth- 
century state trading. In the United States, ship- 
ping and the railways were requisitioned. Allied 
governments organized official purchasing mis- 
sions, and there was some official preclusive buy- 
ing. In the decade following the war this “inter- 
ventionism” was reduced, but the depression of the 
1930s brought pressures to find outlets for exports 
and to minimize the foreign exchange cost of im- 
ports. A number of the present commodity mar- 
keting boards and importing authorities have their 
roots in this period. World War 1 brought a re- 
establishment of purchasing missions and corpora- 
tions for preclusive buying. The United Kingdom's 
Ministry of Food favored bulk-purchase transac- 
tions and spawned a number of national marketing 
boards, such as those still functioning in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Objectives. The purposes which motivate the 
creation or maintenance of state trading agencies 
in the present are varied. The chief aim of some 
agencies is to effect trade with communist bloc 
countries. State trading by the governments of 
Cambodia, Vietnam, and China (Taiwan) has been 
at one time or another an arrangement for receiv- 
ing and accounting for United States aid. In the 
Philippines and Indonesia, state importing of con- 
sumer goods is aimed partly at favoring nationals 
over foreigners in retail and wholesale trade. The 
United Arab Republic imports through public en- 
terprises to ensure conformity of foreign trade with 
the national development plan and to protect against 
illicit capital exports in the form of commodities. 
Food products are widely imported through gov- 
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ernment monopolies to ensure “reasonable” sup- 
plies and prices. And state monopolies for alcohol 
and drugs aim in part at the protection of public 
health. The most common motivation for state trad- 
ing, however, is the desire to improve the national 
terms of trade through the elimination of private 
competition for foreign supplies or markets. Mar- 
keting boards may have as further purposes the 
standardization of quality and the fostering of pro- 
duction. The objectives of state trading organiza- 
tions are usually multiple and shift from time to 
time as government policies are reformulated. 

Organization. The marketing board, directed by 
producer representatives but subject to ministerial 
authority, is the common form of export monopoly 
in the British Commonwealth. Elsewhere, the semi- 
autonomous, limited liability, public corporation, 
which may or may not have the same legal status 
as private corporations, predominates, In countries 
with extensive state trading, a mixture of forms is 
likely to be found, including purchasing missions, 
marketing boards, wholly and partially owned gov- 
ernment corporations, government departments, 
and committees, A given agency may receive regu- 
lar financing through ministerial budgets, be privi- 
leged to borrow from the national treasury or on 
the open market with government guarantee, or 
be dependent upon its own resources. Typically the 
origin of an agency is ad hoc and is a construction 
from pre-existing organizational facilities. The legal 
immunities of state trading entities from taxes and 
from suit in the courts vary from country to coun- 
try and are not well established in international 
law. 

Economic effects. A not uncommon pairing of 
State objectives is to improve the country’s inter- 
national terms of trade and to raise public revenue 
by taxing exports. Consider the effects of a monop- 
oly exporter seeking to obtain the greatest differ- 
ence between export receipts and domestic cost, 
Such a monopoly maximizes profit by limiting ex- 
ports until the marginal cost of its domestic pur- 
chases equals the marginal revenue of its export 
sales. In such a case, foreign production tends to 
be stimulated and foreign consumption retarded, 
while in the home market production tends to be 
retarded and consumption stimulated. An import 
monopoly's effects are similar but opposite in di- 
rection in the foreign and domestic markets when 
it acts to maximize profits, Where an import 
monopoly fails to charge the maximum price ob- 
tainable for supplies made available to the domestic 
market, “shortages” will appear which may neces- 
sitate rationing. Similarly, when an export monop- 
oly restricts its sales without depressing domestic 
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prices, production or marketing controls may be 
necessary. 

Monopolies may pay a premium for imports or 
subsidize exports as a form of foreign aid, as a 
device to sustain production and employment, or 
as a device of economic warfare. The form in which 
the national cost of these acts is distributed de- 
pends upon the agency's domestic pricing policies 
and sources of financing. 

An agency may hold inventories and use them 
to buffer disparities of demand and supply 
within a given price range. Or it may act as a 
stabilizing financial fund, minimizing domestic 
price movements. The latter policy, however, car- 
ried out without limitations on domestic produc- 
tion or consumption and without buffering inven- 
tory adjustments, retards purchases or sales abroad 
when these transactions are most advantageous 
and stimulates them when prices are disadvan- 
tageous. Monopolistic traders may discriminate in 
the terms offered in each transaction and may dis- 
criminate continuously between markets that can- 
not be joined. 

When state monopolies as sellers deal with mo- 
nopolistic buyers, or several state monopolies con- 
stitute a market, the probable terms of the resulting 
transactions cannot be specified on the basis of 
economic theory [see Monopoty]. Such powers as 
a selling monopoly has depend upon the extent 
to which local production, or the resources em- 
ployed in production, can be otherwise utilized in 
case foreign sales are restricted; the extent to which 
the foreign buyer has capabilities for duplicating 
the product or dispensing with it in consumption; 
and the expansibility of production and contract- 
ability of consumption in third countries. A country 
in a strong bargaining position may exact conces- 
sions from other parties by cessation or threat of 
cessation of trade. Monopoly powers tend to weaken 
with exercise, however, as a result of substitu- 
tions. R 

The theoretical case against monopoly in eco- 
nomic analysis has been diluted since the 1950s by 
a sharper understanding of forms of imperfect com- 
petition, by criticism of the nature of the ae 
optimum obtainable in competitive static n 
rium, and by interest in the process of economi 
growth. In particular, the “theory of the nt 
best,” according to which, when one of the con a 
tions for an optimum is denied, the remaining a 
ditions for that optimum are no longer neetna 
desirable even when obtainable, undermines : 
attack on countervailing monopoly. State pre 
organizations, in some circumstances, May 105 
oelerate progress in less developed countries, 


although their contribution to this end is by no 
means axiomatic. 

International control. International agreements 
calling for the reduction of tariffs, the elimination 
of quantitative trade restrictions, and application 
of the most-favored-nation principle have con- 
siderably less significance when applied to coun- 
tries with national trade monopolies than when 
enforced as rules of behavior for governments 
where markets are competitive. Private enterprise 
countries have therefore sought, without great suc- 
cess, a formula which would exact from countries 
with state trading enterprises commitments equiva- 
lent in effect to pledges of nondiscriminatory im- 
port liberalization. 

In bilateral treaties of the 1930s, two approaches 
predominated. One required the state-trading coun- 
try to purchase specified values of goods per annum 
in the agreement-partner country in return for 
most-favored-nation tariff treatment. The other, 
sometimes used as a supplement to the first, 
bound the state-trading nation to follow “com- 
mercial and financial considerations.” 

The loose commitment to follow “commercial 
considerations” has been repeated in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). The 
GATT agreement, furthermore, notes that it is “of 
importance” for member countries to negotiate re- 
ductions of trade obstacles and requires that im- 
Port monopolies report their price markups (art. 
xvi). Article 11.4 strictly forbids an import monop- 
oly to apply such markups “so as to afford protec- 
tion on the average” in excess of that negotiated 
in the tariff schedules. 

The pledges contained in the GATT to conduct 
State trading without discrimination or domestic 
market protection are not entirely satisfactory. 
Similarly, suitable treatment of the possibility of 
dumping by state agencies has not been found. 
Discrimination, or lack of it, in purchasing and 
selling policies is extremely difficult to prove. 
Furthermore, a state entity is following “com- 
mercial principles” when it purchases and sells 
Where and when its bargaining power is greatest. 
ir in wholly planned economies, domestic prices 

nd exchange rates have uncertain meaning. 
eer State trading currently waxes in less 
del Oped countries while waning in the more de- 
eloped ones. Although support for agriculture in 
adios countries shows little sign of 
1105 reat the organizational forms are in transi- 
istry 19 liguidation of the United Kingdom Min- 
PA of Food eliminated the largest state trading 
ae in western Europe, and the Common Agri- 
‘ural Policy of the European Economic Com- 
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munity intends to substitute a system of import 
levies for national trading organizations. The end 
of the Argentine Trade Promotion Institute took 
from Latin America its largest state trader, but in 
Africa and Asia state trading is increasing. Un- 
fortunately, state trading is infectious, each monop- 
oly appearing to justify a countervailing one. 

J. CARTER MURPHY 
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INTERNMENT AND CUSTODY 


Most societies have institutionalized custodial 
arrangements. These involve restraining some per- 
sons from exercising various freedoms enjoyed by 
ordinary members of that society, particularly free- 
dom of movement but also freedom of social inter- 
course or privacy and autonomy in the choice and 
scheduling of activities. 

It is difficult to form a universal, absolute defini- 
tion of terms such as internment, imprisonment, 
captivity, confinement, or custody, because almost 
all members of any social order are held captive, 
in some degree, to locales, groupings, and activities 
by various powerfully restraining moral forces and 
ultimate sanctions, While custody statuses are 
clearly apparent at their oppressive extremes, such 
as punitive solitary confinement, only marginal, 
nominal, and subjective discriminations delimit 
many such states from others that we are more 
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inclined to label as segregation, isolation, ostra- 
cism, or vertical status differentiation. 

Internment statuses can be defined by reference 
to the special definitions placed on some persons 
relative to others by an authority, a group con- 
sensus, or the observational standpoint taken by 
the student of the particular social scene, but they 
cannot be defined in absolute, objective terms. For 
example, an observer may be able to detect only 
marginal objective differences between the free- 
doms possessed by the soldiers in the barracks and 
those of the prisoners in the guardhouse, but the 
social and subjective significance of the status dif- 
ferences may be vast. The life conditions of prison- 
ers exiled to Siberia under both tsars and Bolshe- 
viks in many instances objectively differed not at 
all from those of free laborers in the same areas. 
Penitentiary trusties, prisoners of war, and high- 
Status persons under house arrest frequently are 
unguarded. Individuals can commit themselves vol- 
untarily to mental hospitals. By entering cloistered 
orders, persons may be subjecting themselves to 
closer confinement and more rigid prescription of 
their activities than inmates of some “maximum 
Security” prisons. The degree of restriction, the 
nature and intensity of coercion, and the volitional 
element each provides only partial and relative 
bases for identifying the social nature of custodial 
statuses, 

Functional considerations. Custodial arrange- 
ments may serve a variety of latent and manifest 
functions that require the isolation or special con- 
trol of individuals. These functions include pun- 
ishment; insulation of persons perceived as posing 
a threat of injury to the group or contamination of 
it; facilitating either material or social exploitation; 
psychological manipulation directed toward per- 
sonality change; marking ritual transitions to other 
statuses; symbolic affirmation or display of the lost 
or degraded status of the captive; or simply pro- 
vision of a limbo state for human beings to whom 
the controlling group can ascribe no other appro- 
priate status. Imprisonment also may be a way 
station to execution. 

From the evolutionary point of view, institution- 
alized custody becomes increasingly important as 
a mode for performing these functions as social 
and cultural organization becomes more complex. 
For example, slavery has tended to develop only in 
relatively complex agricultural societies; the hos- 
tage is not typical of primitive forms of warfare; 
political imprisonment is a phenomenon of the 
State; and the concentration camp is a nineteenth- 
century innovation. As social orders become large 
and complex, killing and avoidance of contact be- 
come less adequate as mechanisms appropriate to 


the increasing number of situations that require 
dealing with the deviant member of the in-group, 
the stranger-enemy, or the social “non-person”; con- 
verting humans into exploitable resources; reshap- 
ing the egos and social identifications of persons to 
fit transformed social arrangements; or removing 
from the general social arena those who do not fit. 

Certain internment and custody institutions have 
been particularly problematic to modern civilization 
and consequently are the subjects of highly devel- 
oped and specialized fields of inquiry: slavery, the 
penitentiary, and the mental institution. However, 
this article will be concerned primarily with other 
forms of internment and custody that are associ- 
ated with warfare and political domination, Al- 
though these custody arrangements do not form a 
well-defined, traditional subject matter, such as 
that of slavery, prisons, and mental institutions, 
they have nevertheless been important subjects of 
attention in the development of social thought and 
science. 


The prisoner of war 


The status of the war captive poses a problem 
that has played an important role in the develop- 
ment of nationalism, international law, and hu- 
manitarianism. It was not long ago that writers 
on the evolution of international law and custom 
regarding prisoners of war could view the past as 
a record of continually more enlightened and hu- 
mane practices (Spaight 1911), Progress from 
barbarity to humanitarianism was the organizing 
principle of the typical pre-World War 11 discussion 
of war captives, such as that of Trimble (1934). 
He traced a development from ancient to recent 
times in which the prevalent procedures changed 
successively from extermination, to enslavement, 
to ransom, and finally to regularized exchange and 
parole practices. Through much of history, war 
prisoners were regarded very much as were other 
spoils of war—booty to be destroyed, sold, or eX 
ploited at the pleasure of the individual soldier or 
chieftain who seized them. The increasing domina- 
tion of the central state brought about a shift in the 
control of prisoners from the individual captor to 
the sovereign and a consequent regularizing of the 
economic exploitation of war captives for labor or 
ransom. ` 

The final development of what three decades i 
could be called the “modern view” is attributed by 
Trimble to the influence of Montesquieu, Rouse, 
and Vattel. As amplified by Rousseau in his . 
Contract (book 1, chapter 4), this view „ 
“War is . . . a relation between state and state 1n 
which individuals are enemies only accidentally. 
Soldiers are enemies while they are bearing arms, 


but according to Rousseau, “as soon as they lay 
them down and surrender . . . they become once 
more merely men whose life no one has any right 
to take” (Rousseau 1762, as quoted in Trimble 
1934, p. 420). 

These views became increasingly incorporated 
into and elaborated in legal theory and in agree- 
ments between nations, beginning in 1785 with a 
treaty between the United States and Prussia. Both 
in this beginning and in the subsequent attempt at 
codification by Francis Lieber at the direction of 
President Lincoln, the United States played a prom- 
inent role in the development of humanitarian legal 
doctrine concerning prisoners and internees. A 
series of international conventions embodied devel- 
oping versions of these doctrines. These were for- 
mulated by conferences at Brussels in 1874, The 
Hague in 1899 and 1907, Copenhagen in 1917, and 
Geneva in 1929 and 1949. 

The major principles of these agreements were 
as follows. First, the prisoner was defined as in the 
power of the government that held him, rather than 
of the individuals who were his immediate captors. 
Second, the captor government was responsible for 
the safety, humane treatment, food, quarters, 
clothing, etc. of prisoners, with the standards of 
well-being of the captor nation’s troops as the 
Measure of the adequacy of provisions. Third, the 
prisoners were to be insulated (“quarantined,” in 
the words of Prugh 1956) from participation in 
the war; this included guarantees against their ex- 
Ploitation by the captor for war-related functions, 
while allowing for their secure detention or their 
parole under obligation not to reassume arms. 
Finally, the prisoners were assigned certain duties 
to the captor, including providing true identifica- 
tion of themselves and their rank (age being added 
by the 1949 Geneva Convention) and abiding by 
international jaw and by rules for their detention 
established by the captor power. 

Some ambiguity remained regarding conflict 
Stemming from the assumed patriotic duty and 
Motivation of the captive. Two major areas of con- 
tinuing conflict between captor and captive were 
recognized. The first was the prisoner's obligation 
to escape and to rejoin his own forces if he could 
overcome the captor’s security measures. This right 
Was recognized, and the punishment of recaptured 
1 was narrowly restricted by these agree- 
i ents, The agreements also recognized that a sim- 

ar game would be played in the area of interro- 
g prisoners for military information. It was 
pawa as unrealistic to attempt to prohibit the 
225 or from questioning prisoners for intelligence 

15 but all forms of mental and physical 

ress” to elicit intelligence information were for- 
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bidden by the agreement of the Geneva Convention 
in 1949. 

The history of actual prisoner treatment during 
the century that saw the development and accept- 
ance of these legal doctrines showed largely a rec- 
ord of deviation from these theories. In almost all 
wars public attitudes toward the enemy of the 
moment were not as benign as they were toward 
the symbols of humanity that were considered in 
formulating these international doctrines, The ur- 
gencies, shortages, disorganization, and emotions 
of warfare made deviations the rule rather than 
the exception, even when governments felt that 
both morality and self-interest urged abiding by 
the legal doctrines. With a few exceptions, such as 
Japanese treatment of Russian prisoners during the 
Russo-Japanese War, which was long regarded as 
a demonstration of the practicality of the humani- 
tarian doctrine (Spaight 1911), the international 
agreements functioned as ideal models that could 
only remotely be achieved in practice [see MILI- 
TARY LAW]. 

Types of war and prisoner treatment. Two 
types of factors account for the extent and nature 
of the deviations from humanitarian practice that 
have characterized prisoner treatment in recent 
warfare. One of these is, essentially, the fortunes 
of war: that is, the relatively unpredictable out- 
come of the applications of strategies and resources 
in conflict that determines how many prisoners are 
taken by a particular power at a particular time 
and place. Indeed, in most of the extreme situations 
that have occurred, the severities of climate, the 
lack of logistical preparation and resources, and 
the disorganization of supplies by highly mobile or 
destructive combat conditions have probably played 
a greater role than the malevolence of the captur- 
ing troops or government. More benevolent intents 
on the part of the captors might have tremendously 
ameliorated, but would not have entirely precluded, 
conditions such as occurred during the U.S. Civil 
War, during World War 11 in southeast Asia, or at 
Stalingrad. 

This matter of intent is a vital second factor, 
however. A possibly broader way of considering it 
is in terms of how the captor defines his prisoners 
and his conceptions of what activities toward his 
prisoners are appropriate. While peculiar features 
of the national culture of the captor country ac- 
count for some of these conceptions, in the main 
they follow from the particular type of war that is 
taking place. Speier (1941) has presented a social 
typology of war, in which he suggests that major 
varying features of warfare can be distinguished 
according to the social definition of the enemy. 
“Absolute war” is characterized by the aim of anni- 
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hilating the enemy, who is a symbol of strangeness, 
evil, and danger to the community as a whole. It is 
war fought with no restrictions upon its frightful- 
ness. Prisoners during their brief captivity serve as 
objects for direct or ritualized expressions of hatred 
and rage. In “instrumental war,” where the object 
is to gain access to values which the enemy con- 
trols, the defeated and captured enemy himself 
becomes an immediate source of gain, through 
forced labor, ransom, or blackmail. The extreme 
opposite of absolute war, which Speier calls “ago- 
nistic conflict,” is fought under conditions of studied 
equality and strict and ceremonious norms; in its 
ideal form, the enemy is treated in the manner of 
an opponent in a sport. 

Rarely has a given war accorded fully with any 
one of the ideal types of Speier's typology. How- 
ever, the nature of the particular social conflict and 
of its objectives (in terms of Speier's models) has 
been an important determinant of the conception 
of the enemy and the general orientation to pris- 
oner treatment during war. Thus the factors con- 
sidered by Speier seem to have played a more 
important role in prisoner treatment than the par- 
ticular codifications of principles that were accepted 
features of international law at the time. The legal 
doctrines themselves involved the application of 
the ideologies of what Speier calls “agonistic” war 
to a conceptual model of the nature of conflict that 
is close to Speier's “instrumental” type. 

Total war and the prisoner. Contemporane- 
ously with the later growth of international law 
concerning prisoners, there took place an accentu- 
ation of “nonrational” elements in international 
conflict. Both nationalistic and political ideologies 
became more dominant components of war relative 
to the “instrumental” and “agonistic” ones. In the 
present century, wars have become more “absolute” 
or “total,” in the sense that the opponents are usu- 
ally defined as members of an out-group represent- 
ing everything that is alien and detestable. This 
form of conflict reached singular intensity during 
World War u, particularly in the case of German 
Soviet and American Japanese conflict. 

The emergent form of war was “total” in an 
additional sense there was a pervasive “ration- 
alization” of potential means in the service of non- 
rational nationalistic and political ideologies. The 
entire physical and social environment of both 
one’s own and the enemy’s society in rationalized 
total war becomes open to attempted manipulation 
or elimination in accordance with the doctrinaire 
objectives of the ideology. Restrictions of a sacred, 
sentimental, legal, or traditional nature that pre- 
viously immunized Persons, institutions, or physi- 


cal objects from the war, or made particular prac- 
tices unthinkable, lost much of their force, These 
developments were epitomized by the totalitarian 
state. 

The concept of absolute warfare, furthermore, 
provided the basic operating and organizational 
principle of totalitarian societies even in time of 
peace. Both Nazi and Soviet doctrine embraced 
the concept of the nation as being at permanent 
war against hostile elements at home as well as 
against encircling, hostile powers abroad. A prod- 
uct of this element of totalitarian doctrine was the 
concentration camp; in conception it is much like 
the extension of the prisoner-of-war concept to the 
permanent, civil, ideological war (Abel 1951; Adler 
1958 ). (The term “concentration camp” arose orig- 
inally in connection with mass political imprison- 
ments of Cubans by the Spanish administration 
during the Cuban revolutionary era.) 

The distinctive features of the recent history of 
internment practices have reflected both forms of 
“totalism” (Lifton 1961) that have been discussed: 
the nonrational and the rationalistic. On the one 
hand, in total conflict there has been the accentu- 
ation of the image of the foe as an individual of 
another, antagonistic world; he is a non-person 
meriting extermination, retribution, or, at best, 
reformation. On the other hand, there has been the 
rationalistic view of prisoners as an exploitable 
resource toward the total objective and thus the 
attempt at rational exploitation of prisoners in or- 
der to work toward all conceivable state objectives 
—economic, political, and military. 

In both the Soviet Union during the Stalin era 
and in Nazi Germany, the blend of the rationalistic 
and the nonrational was evident in elaborate sys. 
tems of slave labor. These involved millions of 
captives, both natives and foreigners. While T 
regimes paid considerable attention to the value 0 
slave labor to their economies, which became im- 
portantly dependent upon this type of anke 
economic exploitation in many respects was se 
ondary to the expression of hostile, paranoidal w 
gressions against the classes of persons who 111 
captured or arrested. Nevertheless, the een 
and isolation of potential dissidents often 1 
subservient to filling mounting needs for slave lal 700 
To meet this demand, promiscuous mass arres 05 
fraudulent judicial procedures, and arbitrary i 
longation of sentences were widely employ 
(Wormser 1954), 18 Eplk⸗ 

Although the concept of absolute warfare 1s Ti 
omized by totalitarian (particularly communist ae 
Nazi) practice, some observers see the same 120 
ences—rationalistic exploitation and ideologi 


nonrationality—as affecting the doctrines of the 
democratic nations toward war prisoners. The no- 
tions of progress that formerly organized historical 
accounts of captivity have been largely replaced in 
the post-World War ni era by those which implicitly 
chronicle an “advance toward barbarism” (Veale 
1953). Although after World War 11 the important 
precedent of punishing mistreatment of civil and 
military prisoners was established by the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission (United Nations 
War Crimes Commission 1948), this punishment 
itself was viewed by some as retrogression, in that 
it was punishment visited by conquerors on their 
captives, 


Behavioral studies of captivity 


During the twentieth century, and more particu- 
larly since the Nazi period, social scientists have 
produced an extensive and influential literature on 
behavior in situations of internment and custody 
in totalitarian countries. The greatest volume of 
this material, and perhaps the most influential, de- 
veloped from the writings of involuntary partici- 
pant observers in German concentration camps 
(Konzentrationslager, or KZ) during the period 
1935-1945, While there have also been some im- 
portant investigations of relatively more benign 
recent situations, such as that of Japanese Amer- 
icans “relocated” (ile, interned) during World 
War ni (Leighton 1945; Grodzins 1956), and the 
more-or-less enforced confinement of displaced 
persons (DP’s) in camps in Europe after World 
War ni (Murphy 1955), the greatest attention has 
been given to the most extremely oppressive and 
deprivational episodes. In Europe, the continuity 
of interest in these matters was kept alive after 
World War n by accounts of political imprison- 
ment and forced labor in the Soviet Union and 
other east European countries and the prolonged 
detention of war prisoners in the Soviet Union and 
China. 

These latter writings on captivity in communist 
Countries were closely linked to an earlier interest 
in what subsequently came to be called “brain- 
washing.” This interest was originally kindled dur- 
ing the Stalin era by accounts of victims of political 
Purges as well as by the show trials of prominent 
communist figures and, later, “war criminals.” The 
violently self-castigating “confessions” excited a 
great deal of scholarly speculation (e.g-, Hinkle & 
Wolff 1956; Leites & Bernaut 1954). These events 
interested scholars both as instances of behavior 
under conditions of extreme deprivation and also 


as manifestations of the manipulatability of be- 
havior, 
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Literature on the KZ’s and on Soviet political im- 
prisonment provided perspectives from which the 
experiences of prisoners of the Chinese communists 
were interpreted. Special interest was engendered 
among American, Canadian, and British social sci- 
entists by the alarm registered in the government 
and the press regarding deaths and misbehavior 
among prisoners of war in Korea in 1950-1953 
(Biderman 1963). In France, a parallel interest 
was occasioned by events surrounding French 
Union forces captured during the war in Indochina. 

Moral loadings in studies of captivity. While 
moral indignation and the dramatic nature of op- 
pressive captivity situations doubtless account for 
much of the attention such events have received 
from social scientists, they have also been of inter- 
est on purely scientific grounds. Exposing objects 
to extreme conditions is a basic technique of the 
sciences for determining their basic properties, and 
isolating objects from interacting elements with 
which they are always associated in “the natural 
state” is another such method. Moral limits on ex- 
perimentation with humans restrict to a narrow 
range the environmental conditions that can be 
investigated in the laboratory. For much of our 
knowledge of human nature, we are consequently 
dependent upon “experiments of nature,” including 
those naturally occurring situations in which peo- 
ple are subjected to extremes beyond those which 
can be produced under controlled experimental 
conditions, or which isolate them from the environ- 
ments in which they are usually observed. 

Much of the interest in the scientific study of 
captivity situations involves a view of them as 
highly significant experiments of nature. However, 
this orientation is not far removed from folk wis- 
dom regarding the significance of human behavior 
in crises. There is a close relationship between the 
meaning of such words as “trial” and “test” in 
scientific usage and the denotation of crises by 
these words in common speech. Folk wisdom re- 
gards crises as providing critical tests of the moral 
worth of an individual, as trials of his physical 
mettle, and as revealing his “true and fundamental 
nature.” Thus, however objective the approach has 
been, scientific writings on stressful captivity situa- 
tions almost invariably have focused on aspects of 
behavior which have the same kinds of significance 
for human values. 

Even investigations of the question of life and 
death among oppressed prisoners have less fre- 
quently been examinations of the physical limits 
of the viability of the human organism than quests 
for answers to questions with greater moral load- 
ings. Depending on the writers outlook and the 
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particular set of events studied, the implicit or 
explicit aim may be to account for what the ob- 
server regards as the remarkable perseverance of 
the human being through seemingly impossible 
hardships, for the seemingly mysterious “fatal sur- 
render” to death in conditions apparently readily 
consistent with physical survival, for the determi- 
nants of the differential “fitness” or “worth” of 
persons that results in some surviving while others 
die, or for extraordinary loyalty or disloyalty to 
one’s country or cause. 

Viewing the matter simply from the standpoint 
of the strategy of science—a standpoint which 
probably has little to do with determining these 
emphases—there are sound reasons for the preoc- 
cupation of these studies of prisoners with ques- 
tions that have distinct value implications, or even 
moral ones. Many questions about the environmen- 
tal requirements for the biological survival and 
normal functioning of the human organism can be 
answered by experimentation with other organisms 
having similar biological requirements and similar 
equipment for biological adaptation. There is some 
point, then, in the concentration on questions re- 
garding the distinctively human aspects of behav- 
ior in these stressful situations. Many of these 
questions therefore can be directly classed as of 
this type: Through what range of conditions will 
a human being continue to display the character- 
istics of a person? 

Physical deprivation is one aspect of the model 
of captivity that has been of central concern. From 
a social-psychological standpoint, however, the 
deprivational environment assumes special signifi- 
cance in the context of the peculiar captor—captive 
relationships with which we are concerned that are 
not present in other extremely deprivational situ- 
ations, such as the aftermaths of natural disasters. 
The influence that captor personnel have on the 
prisoners’ definitions of the situation and the modes 
of adaptation open to them is a pervasive differen- 
tiating factor in captivity situations, 

Popular images and normative definitions. Al- 
though the abstract doctrines treated in legal- 
historical discussions have affected the environ- 
ment of the prisoner, the working concepts of the 
immediate participants in captivity situations (both 
captor and captive) derive to a greater degree from 
less formal sources, particularly mass media, folk- 
lore, and extrapolations from everyday experience. 
The most prevalent popular images are those re- 
lating to the inhumanity and barbarity of captors, 
notably those expressed in wartime atrocity prop- 
aganda and in heroic stories of prisoner defiance. 
The most highly developed of these traditions is 
the heroic escape (Hall 1954); resistance to inter- 


rogation is another frequently portrayed theme 
(Biderman 1960) . 

The cold war atmosphere has led to a decline of 
the image of the prisoner as merely “quarantined” 
and has accentuated the view of the prisoner as 
still at war with the enemy. Military indoctrination 
has accentuated the theme of heroic resistance 
(Prugh 1956), and in the period since World 
War u both popular and serious writings have in- 
creasingly viewed the challenges of captivity as 
“loyalty crises” (Biderman 1963; Grodzins 1956), 

Expectations of captives. From the moment of 
capture, reality begins to temper the vague expecta- 
tions and definitions with which the prisoner enters 
the situation. Since these are derived in the main 
from popular cultural materials emphasizing “hu- 
man interest” and ideological values, they have 
little content that is pertinent to problems of coping 
with the stressful realities. Nonetheless, it is held 
that the closer these initial expectations accord to 
reality, the more successful is the prisoner's adapta- 
tion. Deviations of expectations from the realities 
encountered have primarily been analyzed in terms 
of some facet of overoptimism or overpessimism 
(Cohen 1952; Curle 1947). 


Physical privation in captivity 

Stressful captivity situations have presented op- 
portunities for the study of the effects on behavior 
of almost all varieties and degrees of deprivation, 
and of various combinations of the scarcity of 
some values and the plenitude of others. Relation- 
ships within the prisoner group, as well as those 
between the captors and the captives, affect the 
Severity of the impact of physical deprivations on 
particular individuals and on the group as a whole 
(Hinkle & Wolff 1957; Kogon 1946). 4 

Accounts of captive populations have been use 
to demonstrate both the hardiness of the human 
constitution and its fragility, Some accounts stress 
the omnipotence of the “will to survive” parce 
1948), and others emphasize the ease with whic 
persons surrender themselves to death (Katz 1950). 
Survival is the most frequently applied e 
for judging success of prisoner adjustment in x 
extreme situation. Failure to survive is i 
interpreted by prisoners, captors, and other oe 
ers as indicative of the moral weakness of in 5 
viduals or social groups. Examples are the discu 
sions of survival and durable personal and oe 
organization of the Jehovah's Witnesses, a ban 46) 
children, and some political groups (Kogon 19 f 
in German concentration camps. In the M 
rection, the contention that Jews tended to fa ch 
tate their own destruction has occasioned 905 
Speculation regarding Jewish culture and per 


ality (Bettelheim 1963). The relatively high death 
rate of American prisoners of war in Korea as 
compared with that of Turks in the same situation 
gave rise to speculations about alleged weaknesses 
of American society at the close of the Korean War 
(Biderman 1963). 

There have been many attempts to ascribe dif- 
ferences in death rates in given situations to differ- 
ences in age, sex, precapture status, status in camp 
society, national origin, and mode of attempted 
adjustment (Bergman 1948). Even with high rates 
of death, however, poor data and situational vari- 
ation make most such comparative interpretations 
tenuous, at best. Conflicting assertions have been 
ventured regarding the ability of various categories 
of persons and groups to survive oppressive cap- 
tivity. In general, the most likely hypothesis asserts 
that, in the extreme situation, factors affecting the 
differential exposure to the hardships of captivity 
are the major source of patterned variance in death 
rates, rather than varying capacities to withstand 
these hardships. The most successful adaptational 
efforts, from the standpoint of survival, are usually 
those which provide the individual or group with 
extra measures of sustenance, shelter, and safety, 
as opposed to those which minimize the impact of 
a given degree of privation. 

Behavioral effects of privation. Accounts of 
Stressful captivity have been used to evaluate the 
effects of various physical privations on behavior. 
However, the combination of specific physiological 
reactions with subjective reactions, and their inter- 
action, complicates the problem of evaluating the 
role of each (E, Cohen 1952; Hinkle 1961; Wolf & 
Ripley 1947). Many aspects of the behavior of 
prisoners in extreme situations have been inter- 
preted as manifestations of regression; the most 
common interpretation is that if normal adult ways 
of gratification and coping are blocked, 2 person 
turns back to pleasure sources and defenses of the 
childhood period (Bluhm 1948). Analyses of be- 
havior in privational circumstances frequently posit 
a conflict between “animal” needs and impulses and 
internalized social values and controls. The failure 
Of prisoners to free themselves from inappropriate 
cultural standards and needs, on the one hand, and 
the failure of cultural restraints to govern the pur- 
Suit of primitive needs, on the other, are both given 
as interpretations of maladaptive behavior (Bettel- 
heim 1960; Bloch 1947; Bluhm 1948). 
ie set by privational circumstances and 

ration from previous conflicts are advanced as 
explanations of frequent observations of a low inci- 
dence of neurotic disorders and suicides in priva- 
tional captivity (E. Cohen 1952). However, some 
Writers find that a pervasive disorder is associated 
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with the confinement and deprivation experienced 
by prisoner populations; this is a pronounced state 
of apathy (e.g., see Greenson 1949). Extremely 
apathetic behavior has been observed in even rel- 
atively benign custody circumstances, such as 
among interned belligerents in Switzerland during 
World War 1; the term “barbed-wire syndrome” was 
coined to describe this type of apathy. In the ex- 
treme situation, high fatalities have been ascribed 
to the apathetic response pattern. Various terms 
have been used by prisoners to refer to this pro- 
nounced apathetic state: “around the bends” during 
the U.S. Civil War (Goss 1866); “bamboo disease” 
among prisoners in the Philippines during World 
War 1 (Katz 1946), “give-up-itis” in the Korean 
War (Biderman 1963), and “muslim” in German 
concentration camps (Kogon 1946). Somatic dis- 
orders associated with severe privation, rather than 
psychogenic causes, may account for many of these 
behavioral manifestations; Eitinger (1961) finds 
organic brain changes highly correlated with be- 
havioral symptoms among former KZ inmates. 


Adaptations to prisoner society 

Many of the problems of custody can be ordered 
by examining those requisites of organized behav- 
ior which are initially missing in custody situations 
and the nonviability of much of the precustody 
cultural and personality repertoires of the captive. 
Adaptations of captives can be analyzed either in 
terms of the deculturation and desocialization of 
individuals and groups, or in terms of the re- 
establishment of these lost elements, innovation of 
substitutes for them, or compensations for their 
lack (Abel 1951; Bettelheim 1960; Bloch 1947). 

A fundamental problem facing the captive is the 
working out of definitions of his new social and 
physical environment that will enable him to estab- 
lish a viable position in relation to this environ- 
ment. Conceptualizations of this process in terms 
of adult socialization and cultural innovation are 
applicable (Cressey & Krassowski 1957-1958). 
These problems are frequently compounded by the 
subjection of the prisoner to captors who are from 
a culture alien to him. 

The form that prisoner organization can take is 
limited by the captor's exploitative and control 
measures. The type of exploitation may be shaped 
by the special status the captive occupies in the 
society of the captor (as in the case of slave labor 
and domestic propaganda exploitation) or by the 
captive’s status in his own society (as in intelli- 
gence and external propaganda exploitation). The 
degree and nature of the captive’s exploitative value 
is also a major determinant of the conditions under 
which he lives. Captor control measures vary in 
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the degree of autonomy they allow captive society 
and inmates. This can range from control of ex- 
ternal relationships only, as in the case of some 
U.S. prisoner-of-war camps in World War 1, to the 
semiautonomy allowed prisoner authorities in a 
Nazi concentration camp, to communist attempts 
at total control. 

Accommodation and normative conflict. Con- 
tinued interaction of captor and captive personnel 
tends to break down action that is initially based 
on formal, official, and stereotyped role models. 
Complex understandings and a normative struc- 
ture develop at the levels of direct contact between 
captors and captives. These accommodations are 
essential for sustaining mutually necessary rela- 
tionships, but they conflict with official norms con- 
cerning appropriate roles; thus tacit fictions and 
other mechanisms for coping with the conflict 
emerge. Moreover, these accommodations create 
pressures that conflict with internalized norms of 
political loyalty, the influence on behavior of re- 
mote reference groups, the enforcement of loyalty 
by prisoner groups, and the fear of reprisal after 
liberation, 

Differences in personal characteristics have been 
found between prisoners whose adaptations to this 
conflict lean toward active involvement and those 
who respond in a passive, withdrawing fashion 
(Leighton 1945, pp. 263-265). While there is a 
wealth of clinical discussion of personality and 
background characteristics as determinants of the 
mode of adjustment of captives, this finding is the 
major observation of its kind that is based upon 
systematic, statistical evidence. Attempts to dif- 
ferentiate between American prisoners who collab- 
orated with Chinese captors and those who resisted 
actively found that both categories resembled each 
other but that the men in both differed sharply 
from those whose records bore evidence of neither 
active collaboration nor resistance. The latter 
tended to have more apathetic, withdrawing per- 
sonality features and histories, 

The meaning of custody situations for the Psy- 
chic and social existence of the captor has also been 
subject to some attention. Arendt (1951) and Bet- 
telheim (1943), for example, regard the concen- 
tration camp as a necessary training ground for 
those who are to enforce inhuman standards in 
the society as a whole. Leighton (1945) has ana- 
lyzed the irrational responses to stress on the part 
of internment camp authorities, Bettelheim (1960, 
P. 226) has shown the tendency of the persecutor 
to exaggerate his victim’s power. 

Organization along military or quasi-military 
lines constitutes the usual basic or ideal model for 


the prisoner society. However, problems arising 
from scarcities (Radford 1945), relationships with 
the captor (Biderman 1963; Prugh 1956; Schein 
1960), and isolation from control and reference 
groups of the country of origin (Lifton 1961) result 
in deviations from this form. Predatory forms of 
organization have developed frequently in condi- 
tions of acute scarcity. Conditions perceived as sub- 
marginal for survival make for a divisiveness that 
is surmounted by cohesive group-wide organization 
only where a consensus regarding supraindividual 
values provides the basis for the development of an 
authority system. Group-wide organization may be 
created on the basis of group survival and welfare 
(Vaughan 1949), heroic values such as escape and 
resistance (Hall 1954), and political goals (Schein 
1960). The values forming the basis of elite legiti- 
macy, the prison economy, and the captor inter- 
ventions all affect the scope and form of captive 
organization (see Abel 1951; Kogon 1946; Leighton 
1945; Radford 1945). Processes of social differen- 
tiation within the prison negate many status dis- 
tinctions based on precapture statuses (Vaughan 
1949). Modes of adaptation to privation constitute 
one major basis of social differentiation (Bettel- 
heim 1943; Kogon 1946). 

Psychological continuity and change. Adapta- 
tion to the stressful captivity situation is usually 
dependent upon a high degree of commitment to 
the immediate situation and thus involves discon- 
tinuities with previous identifications and mouve 
tions. In common with all “total institutions, 
internment institutions employ a variety of “iden- 
tity-stripping” mechanisms (Lifton 1961). The need 
for change experienced by the prisoner is depend- 
ent upon the degree to which roles are available 
for him within the prison society that have con- 
tinuity with his precapture roles. High opportunity 
for continuity usually exists for certain professions 
(e.g., physicians, clergymen) and occupations 
(e. g., cooks), but not for others (e. g., attorneys): 
Moreover, certain religious, political, and military 
groupings with cohesive memberships can provide 
continuities of identity among their representatives 
in the prison situation. While there is, on the 101 
hand, the need to change, on the other hand, idea 
adjustment” is described by some writers as de 
pendent upon continued identification with “the 
outside” and resistance to pressures toward a 
and immersal in the prison milieu. Presumab r 
overemphasis upon either of these two direcHom 
of adjustment can be pathological. The failure a 
change makes the individual prone to succumb 5 
the immediate physical and psychological jsiress 
of the situation, and overimmersal in the imme 


ate situation leads to eventual frustration and de- 
spair or to ego-alien behavior and violations of 
norms and expectations of the larger society (Bet- 
telheim 1960; E. Cohen 1952; Katz 1950). 

The conflict considered above has also been ana- 
lyzed in terms of the need for maintaining “the 
integrity of the personality” (for example, see Beck 
& Godin 1951; Lifton 1961). In the literature on 
captivity, consciousness of this conflict on the part 
of prisoners provides many illustrations of indi- 
vidual concepts of “the essential self.” Particularly 
in totalistic captivity situations, manipulative at- 
tempts by the captor create pressure toward ego- 
alien behavior and demands for change which are 
regarded by the individual as threatening the in- 
tegrity of the self, or his “ego-identity” (Lifton 
1961; Schein et al. 1961). Concepts of “breakdown” 
and “breaking point abrupt and extensive behav- 
ioral disorganization from excess stress—have 
played important roles both as explanations of 
behavior and as models that are acted upon by 
persons involved in captivity stresses. 

The intensity of the conflicts experienced by pris- 
oners creates problems of psychological defense 
against anxiety, fear, shame, and guilt. Various 
aspects of behavior are frequently explained as 
arising from both universal and idiosyncratic mech- 
anisms of defense against these reactions. The 
observation that many concentration camp inmates 
emulated their captors in dress, language, and de- 
meanor suggests the relevance of “identification 
with the aggressor” as describing a frequent de- 
fense mechanism of the captive. Since Bettelheim’s 
use of this concept (1943), which was first devel- 
oped by Anna Freud (1936), it has been widely 
employed to account for the behavior of persons in 
oppressive custody. The regressive consequences of 
Captivity situations facilitate the adoption of this 
childlike means of neutralizing a threat by incorpo- 
Tating its source. Former prisoners have also dis- 
cussed deliberate devices they employed to control 
and manage their own responses to the stresses 
they experienced, so as to avoid irrational, self- 
destructive, or guilt-provoking behavior. 


Postcaptivity problems 

Some traumata of stressful captivity are found 
to have lasting effects; in general, rates of morbid- 
ity and mortality are much higher among former 
Prisoners than among other comparable popula- 
mens (Cohen & Cooper 1954; Curle 1947). More 
enous, however, is evidence regarding the ex- 
we to which traumatization affects the ability of 

mer captives to assume normal social roles. The 
Persistence after release of the “withdrawal” reac- 
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tions and “psychological hardening” characteristic 
of prisoners in extreme situations has also been 
the subject of study. One hypothesis asserts that 
when the pressures of the captivity situation are 
removed, the intense conflicts hitherto repressed 
emerge, with a consequent increase in psychologi- 
cal disorder over that characteristic of the intern- 
ment situation itself (Greenson 1949; Shuval 1957- 
1958). 

Official institutions and primary groups to which 
the prisoner must relate have definitions and con- 
ceptions of the captivity situation and of the former 
prisoner that differ from those which formed the 
basis of his own action in the situation. The for- 
mer prisoner confronts an initial problem of re- 
evaluating his captivity experiences and himself 
from the “back-home” perspectives, both those of 
official institutions and those of individuals and 
groups to whom he must relate. Former prisoners 
are frequently subjects of intense scrutiny and spe- 
cial treatment by others because of assumptions 
that they may have been heroes or traitors or have 
been deranged by their experiences; thus, a given 
individual sometimes has to cope in succession 
with persons who define him in a variety of ways 
(Biderman 1963; Lifton 1961). 

The former prisoner must reassume positions in 
groups and institutions, such as the family and his 
occupational group, that have been changing sig- 
nificantly during his absence. Normal social life is 
dependent upon the motivation and control of be- 
havior by values that may be abandoned as part of 
adaptation to stressful captivity. Bodies of experi- 
ence exist in organized programs for the resocial- 
ization and “social reconnection” of former pris- 
oners (Curle 1947). During the early 1960s, the 
long-range effects of imprisonment and deportation 
have been given extensive consideration in multi- 
disciplinary scientific conferences of the World Vet- 
erans Federation and the International Confedera- 
tion of Ex-Prisoners of War. 

ALBERT D. BIDERMAN 


[Directly related is the entry BRAINWASHING. Other 
relevant material may be found in MENTAL DIS- 
ORDERS, TREATMENT OF, article on THE THERAPEUTIC 
COMMUNITY; SEGREGATION; SLAVERY; WAR.] 
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I 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The interview has been defined as a conversa- 
tion with a purpose, and the purposes for which 
interviews are conducted are many and various. 
They include the purpose of therapeutic change, as 
in the psychiatric interview; the purpose of instruc- 
tion and appraisal, as in the interviews initiated by 
a supervisor with a subordinate; and the purposes 
of selection and assessment, as in the interviews 
conducted with applicants for jobs or with students 
applying for admission to universities. In all these 
Situations, there is the transaction of giving and 
getting information, and the understanding of this 
transaction as the immediate task of interviewer 
and respondent. This immediate task, however, is 
embedded in a larger cycle of purposive activities 
that define the roles of interviewer and respondent 
more exactly, reflect the motives of both for under- 
taking the interview, and stipulate the consequences 
of the interview for other aspects of their lives. 

To label an interview “psychiatric” or “therapeu- 
tic,” for example, implies that it probably has been 
initiated by the respondent (or patient) and that 
his motivation in doing so is to obtain relief from 
certain symptoms or strains of a mental or emo- 
tional sort. Moreover, the interviewer is seen not 
only as an information getter but also as a direct 
and powerful source of help; the interview is seen 
not only as an informational transaction but also 
as part of the therapeutic experience. 

By contrast, the research interview, to which 
this article is addressed, may be defined as a two- 
Person conversation that is initiated by the inter- 
Viewer for the specific purpose of obtaining in- 
formation that is relevant to research. Such an 
Interview is focused on content specified by the 
usual research objectives of systematic description, 
Prediction, or explanation. Other characteristics of 
15 research interview are more variable. Typically, 

Owever, the differentiation of roles between inter- 
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viewer and respondent is pronounced. The inter- 
viewer has not only initiated the conversation; he 
presents each topic by means of specific questions, 
and he decides when the conversation on a topic 
has satisfied the research objectives (or the specific 
criteria which represent them) and when another 
topic shall be introduced. In the research interview 
the respondent is led to restrict his discussion to 
the questions posed. 

The consequences of the research interview for 
an individual respondent are often minimal and 
almost always removed in time, space, and person 
from the interview experience itself. The respond- 
ent is asked to provide information about himself, 
his experiences, or his attitudes to an interviewer 
who has no direct power or intention to provide 
therapy, instruction, a job, or any other major 
tangible reward. If the research interview does 
contribute to such a reward, it does so through a 
sequence of events that involves the aggregation of 
responses from numerous interviews, some process 
of data reduction and inference, and some addi- 
tions to the description or explanation of social 
facts. From this enlarged base of knowledge may 
come applications or decisions of policy that have 
great importance for the respondent, but the se- 
quence is complex and often uncertain. Neverthe- 
less, the prospect of ultimate benefit, public or 
personal, from the accumulation of knowledge is 
one major basis for respondent agreement to par- 
ticipate in a research interview. 

Perhaps the prototypical example of research 
interviews is provided by the national census. Most 
countries of the world conduct some kind of popu- 
lation count, and in many countries the census has 
been expanded to provide with regularity an in- 
ventory of social resources and problems. Census 
interviews usually make only modest demands on 
interviewer and respondent. They are brief; they 
ask for demographic data well within the respond- 
ent’s knowledge and not of a kind that he is likely 
to regard as confidential. Moreover, the informa- 
tion is requested under circumstances familiar to, 
or expected by, most respondents, and the request 
is backed by the legitimate power of the national 
government. 

Similar to the census in most of these respects is 
a whole class of brief, officially sponsored, informa- 
tion-getting interview surveys. In the United States 
alone, hundreds of thousands of such interviews 
are conducted by agencies of government in ran- 
domly selected homes each year to provide con- 
tinuing data on family income, employment and 
unemployment, health and illness, and other as- 
pects of economic and social welfare. 

‘Almost as widely known as census taking and 
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other government-sponsored research that involves 
interviewing are the activities of those private agen- 
cies which conduct recurrent interview studies of 
public opinion on national and international af- 
fairs, family life, and other subjects of public inter- 
est. The Gallup Poll is typical of private organiza- 
tions that conduct such surveys and, in the United 
States and much of Europe, its name has become 
a general term for describing them. The interviews 
conducted by such polls resemble those of the cen- 
sus in brevity, simplicity, and the avoidance of very 
private material. However, public opinion inter- 
viewing differs from most government-sponsored 
surveys in dealing with matters of attitude rather 
than of fact and in depending on interviewer per- 
suasiveness rather than on legal authority and 
Prestige to obtain respondent cooperation. Market 
research and studies of readership are usually of 
like simplicity and brevity, although more elaborate 
and indirect techniques of interviewing have often 
been used in such studies. 

It is likely that the most ambitious and demand- 
ing use of the interview as a research technique 
has been made by social scientists in the course of 
psychological, sociological, political, and economic 
investigations. Such studies often involve inter- 
views of an hour or more, on subjects that may 
raise difficult problems of recall, potential embar- 
Tassment, and self-awareness. Consider as exam- 
ples the recurring studies of consumer behavior 
and family income (Katona 1960), the studies of 
fertility and family planning (Freedman et al. 
1959), the studies of sexual behavior (Kinsey et al. 
1948), the studies of mental health and illness 
(Gurin et al. 1960), of political behavior (Michi- 
gan... 1960), and the many studies of supervisor— 
subordinate relations and worker attitudes (Argyris 
1964; Herzberg et al. 1959; Organizational Stress 
1964; Likert 1961). 

These examples suggest a conclusion that can 
hardly be questioned: much of the data of social 
Science is generated by means of the interview. 
Sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, politi- 
cal scientists, and economists depend on interviews 
to obtain data for describing the phenomena of 
interest to them and for testing their theories and 
hypotheses about those phenomena. 

Moreover, the use of the interview in these dis- 
ciplines is not limited to surveys and other studies 
done in the field; interviewing is a necessary ele- 
ment in laboratory research as well. Laboratory 
experiments in psychology and other social sci- 
ences typically involve a situation contrived by the 
experimenter in order to introduce some factor into 
the experience of the people who are his experi- 


mental subjects, and to do so under conditions in 
which their reactions can be closely studied. That 
study often requires interviewing as well as obser- 
vation, physiological measures, and the like. The 
experimenter depends on the subject to report anx- 
jety or elation, increased confidence or reduced 
self-esteem, and feelings of acceptance or rejec- 
tion (see, for example, Asch 1952: Milgram 1965). 
The interview helps the experimenter to learn 
whether the intended manipulation of a variable 
really “took,” and if so, whether it had the predicted 
effects. 

In short, the social scientist, from the first nine- 
teenth-century British surveys of poverty (Booth 
et al, 1889-1891) and the early psychophysical 
experiments in the laboratory ( Boring 1929), has 
been, willy-nilly, an interviewer. Whether he has 
been too much an interviewer (Webb et al. 1966) 
is a question of prime importance for the strategy 
of social science but not for the present discussion. 
Like other scientists, the social researcher has at- 
tempted to measure rather than merely to describe 
in qualitative terms, and for him the interview has 
been the most useful instrument in the measure- 
ment process. 


The interview as measurement 


We have defined the interview as a conversation 
with a purpose and have further specified that the 
Purpose with which we are concerned is informa- 
tion getting. The research interview, however, is 
not after mere information; it has to do with that 
particular quantitative form of information getting 
called measurement. The interview is one part, and 
a crucial one, in the measurement process as it is 
conducted in much of social research. Thus, the 
use of the interview is subject to the laws of meas- 
urement; it can be properly judged by the stand- 
ards of measurement, and it suffers from the lim- 
itations of all measurement processes in degrees 
peculiar to itself. 

The key concept for thinking about the adega 
of measurement is validity, defined as the Kor 
to which an instrument and the rules for its use 
in fact measure what they purport to n 
(Kaplan 1964; Research Methods in Social Re! 2 
tions 1959). Inferences about validity, 19 1995 
particularly about interview validity, are too 0! ier 
made on the basis of face validity, that is, bar 
the questions asked look as if they are ees 
what they purport to measure. A preferable 10 A 
of thinking about validity, and a basis for ao 
ing tests of validity, is the question of what a ae 
measurement will do. Does the measure do Z 
things that theory and experiment have convin 


us it should do (Campbell 1957; Cronbach 1946; 
Coombs 1964)? For example, does a test that pur- 
ports to measure intelligence enable us to predict 
scholastic achievement to some significant degree? 

A similar approach to the validation of interview 
measures involves the comparison of the interview 
measure with some other measure that has already 
met the test of validity. This kind of comparison 
has been called convergent validity, in part to dis- 
tinguish it from other approaches to the validation 
of constructs. If the two measures in fact agree, 
there is a presumption of validity for the measure 
being tested at least as great as that of the meas- 
ure taken as standard. Thus hospitalization data 
obtained from interviews might be validated against 
hospital admission records. When the standard 
measure has already been validated, the method 
of convergent validity is powerful. For example, 
when the results of political surveys correspond to 
election statistics, or when the results of consumer 
surveys agree with the volume of actual purchases, 
we have confidence in the survey measures. The 
problem of validation becomes more difficult, how- 
ever, in the case of interview measures of attitudes, 
for which no independent and objective measures 
exist in quite the same terms. 

Questions of validity and invalidity are only part 
of the problem of measurement adequacy. A meas- 
ure is invalid to the extent that it measures some- 
thing more than or less than it purports to meas- 
ure. Put another way, the mark of invalidity is 
bias, which is a systematic or persistent tendency 
to make errors in the same direction, that is, to 
overstate or understate the “true value” of an 
attribute. Scarcely less important than validity is 
reliability, which has to do with the stability and 
equivalence of a measure (Cronbach 1949). The 
reliability of an interview measure is defined by 
Such questions as these: If the measure is used 
repeatedly in the same circumstances, will it yield 
the same results? If it is used by different inter- 
Viewers to measure the same attribute, will it pro- 
duce the same results? Methods for determining 
the reliability of a measure are to arrange for repe- 
titions of it in identical circumstances (“test—retest 
Teliability”) or, if the measure involves numerous 
items, to compare the results obtained on the basis 
of one half of the items, randomly selected, with 
the results obtained by using the other half of the 
items, The latter method is called the “split-half 
reliability test. 

_ The relationship between validity and reliability 
1s complex. For the interview method, however, it 
is important to remind ourselves that a measure 
may be valid without being reliable; that is, it may 
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measure what it purports to, but do so badly. On 
the average, such a measure obtains the “true 
value,” but its variance is large. Repeated use of 
the measure in the same circumstances produces 
values which are random about the mean but vary 
from it by large amounts. 

The question of how to insure or achieve meas- 
urement adequacy by means of interview proce- 
dures can be answered in several ways. One solu- 
tion, of course, is to restrict oneself to measures 
already developed, for which pedigrees of reliability 
and validity have been established. Many paper 
and pencil tests and some interview scales have 
been developed with enough attention to methodo- 
logical considerations so that such data are avail- 
able. Examples include numerous personality scales, 
tests of intelligence and reading ability, the census 
procedures for ascertaining labor-force status and 
occupation, measures of political party identifica- 
tion, and others. Unfortunately, in the social sci- 
ences standard, well-validated measures are not 
available for most concepts. As a result the inves- 
tigator is commonly faced with the need to develop 
his own measures. 

For the investigator who must create his own 
interview measures, there exists a considerable 
accumulation of general principles and specific 
procedures to guide him in the preparation of 
questions, scales or sets of questions, and ques- 
tionnaires (Payne 1951; Kahn & Cannell 1957; 
Richardson et al. 1965). All of these help to achieve 
validity in measurement. It is also possible to im- 
prove validity by including in the data collection 
measures of potential sources of bias, so that there 
can be an after-the-fact assessment of the extent 
of their intrusion and a correction in the raw data. 
The “lie scale” of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory, the Edwards Social Accepta- 
bility Scale, and the Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety 
Scale are examples of measures that are used for 
such ex post facto statistical corrections with some 
success. The achievement of high reliability de- 
pends on the same basic principles but is particu- 
larly enhanced by specifying the exact wording of 
the questions to be asked in the interview, as well 
as the forms and range of behavior that may be 
used in the interview to evoke response, and by 
using multiple questions rather than single ques- 
tions for the measurement of each concept or 
variable. 

In short, adequacy of measurement by means of 
interviews requires knowledge of the conditions for 
a successful interview, and the skill to meet those 
conditions both in the construction of question- 
naires or interview schedules and in the conduct 
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of the interview itself. These issues are the subjects 
of the following sections of this article. 


Conditions for successful interviewing 


Interviews are not uniformly successful. Re- 
spondents differ in ability and motivation; inter- 
viewers differ in skill; and interview content differs 
in feasibility. While many approaches have been 
taken to these problems, three broad concepts 
seem to comprise much of the available research 
and advice. These are accessibility of the required 
data to the respondent, cognition or understanding 
by the respondent of his role and the informational 
transaction required of him, and motivation of the 
respondent to take the role and fulfill its require- 
ments. These are not independent factors; they can 
be thought of as a set of interrelated conditions for 
attaining an adequate interview, and most of the 
specific techniques of interviewing (to be discussed 
in the following section) can be thought of as 
means of meeting these conditions. 

Accessibility. The simplest condition for inter- 
viewing occurs when the datum which the inter- 
viewer requires is completely accessible to the re- 
spondent, that is, when he has the information in 
conscious form, clearly conceptualized in the terms 
used by the interviewer. This condition is typically 
met for simple demographic data—age, family size, 
and the like. To the extent that the required data 
are accessible to the respondent, the interviewer 
can turn his attention to problems of cognition and 
motivation, making sure that the respondent under- 
stands what is asked of him and that he is willing 
to provide the information which he possesses. To 
the extent that the data are inaccessible to the 
respondent, this inaccessibility constitutes the first 
problem in interviewing. 

Three major reasons for inaccessibility can be 
distinguished, each with its own implications for 
the formulation of questions and the conduct of 
the interview, First, the material may simply have 
been forgotten (Bartlett 1932). The respondent 
may once have been in conscious possession of the 
required information, but it has receded from con- 
scious recollection. A second kind of inaccessibility 
has to do with repression; an event is important 
or recent enough to be remembered, but it involves 
sufficient emotional stress to have been obliterated 
from conscious memory. The third category of in- 
accessibility has to do not with the intrinsic con- 
tent of the material sought but with the terms or 
categories in which the interview requires recollec- 
tion and communication, Problems of language, 
vocabulary, and understanding are involved, as well 
as differences in social class, subculture, and region. 
This aspect of inaccessibility is related to the cog- 


nitive conditions for successful interviewing. For 
example, an interviewer may be so ill-advised as to 
ask workers to recount recent experiences on the 
job which were “ego-enhancing” and “ego-threaten- 
ing.” A respondent may be quite insightful and 
observant, quite able to describe in some detail his 
experience on the job, and yet be unable to respond 
meaningfully to this question. Moreover, his diffi- 
culties are likely to persist even after the words 
“ego-enhancing” and “ego-threatening” have been 
defined for him, because he has not thought of his 
experiences in terms of such categories, 

Cognitive conditions. A second requirement 
for successful interviewing has to do with respond- 
ent cognition or understanding. The respondent 
role is by definition an active, self-conscious one, 
and the respondent can meet its expectations best 
when he understands them fully. Specifically, he 
needs to know what constitutes successful comple- 
tion of the role requirements and to know the con- 
cepts or terms of reference by means of which he 
is being asked to provide data. Without this under- 
standing, data accessible to the respondent are 
nevertheless likely to remain unreported because 
interviewer and respondent lack a common frame 
of reference, a common conceptual language, or 
common standards of response adequacy and ex- 
cellence. 

How much understanding of the research enter- 
prise by the respondent is appropriate will valy 
with the demands being made in the interview, 
and how much effort the interviewer must devote 
to the development of such understanding will de- 
pend on the extent of the interview demand and 
the sophistication of the respondent. Typically the 
respondent need not understand the nature of the 
measurement being attempted, the construction of 
scales, or the plans for computer analysis. He 
should understand the requirements of his own 
role in the interview—the demands to be made on 
him, and the criteria for relevance and complete- 
ness. To understand these things and to be moti- 
vated to accept the role may, in turn, require ac- 
quaintance with the over-all aims of the reser 
enterprise, information about its compatibility 10 
the respondent’s own goals, and reassurance oe: 
its risks. These issues bring us to the third condi 
tion for successful interviewing. Pe 

Respondent motivation. There is general 1 
ment among students and practitioners of 1 
viewing that respondent motivation or wee 
to report is a prime condition for successful fe 
collection; it could hardly be otherwise. There 5 
little agreement, however, about the theory to 
model of motivation that is most appropriate re- 
the interview, and about the major sources © 
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spondent motivation. Kahn and Cannell (1957) 
propose a dual emphasis: intrinsic motivation, be- 
cause the experience and relationship with the 
interviewer are valued by the respondent; and in- 
strumental motivation, because the respondent sees 
that the enterprise of which the interview is a part 
is congruent with his own goals and values. Kinsey 
and his colleagues (1948) stress altruism as the 
initial source of respondent motivation, although 
many of their interview descriptions seem to rely 
more on the assumption of legitimate authority and 
the use of medical-scientific prestige. Richardson, 
Dohrenwend, and Klein (1965) explain respondent 
Motivation in terms of altruism, emotional satis- 
faction, and intellectual satisfaction. Such partial 
agreements and discontinuities are hardly surpris- 
ing; they reflect the more general diversity of moti- 
vational theories. The interview is one form of 
complex molar behavior; attempts to understand 
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it will inevitably share the contemporary strengths 
and weaknesses of motivational theory as a whole. 

Despite the lack of agreement on any one moti- 
vational model, the research evidence on the inter- 
viewing process (Hyman et al. 1954; Riesman 
1958; Kahn & Cannell 1957; Richardson et al. 
1965) strongly urges that respondent motivation 
be conceptualized in terms that take account of 
the social situation of interviewer and respondent, 
the nature of the transaction between them, their 
perceptions of each other and of their joint task, 
and the effects of such perceptions. In short, the 
evidence argues in favor of a motivational model 
that treats the interview as a social process and 
regards the interview product as a social outcome. 
One such model is presented in Figure 1. 

This model is compatible with the role-oriented 
view of the interview. It stipulates that the inter- 
view product or outcome is the immediate and 
joint result of interviewer and respondent behavior; 
that the behavior of both interviewer and respond- 
ent stems from their attitudes, moves, expecta- 
tions, and perceptions; and that these, in turn, can 
be understood as reflecting more enduring attri- 
butes of demography and personality. The model 
also emphasizes the interaction of respondent and 
interviewer. The behavior of the interviewer is 
perceived by the respondent, and it generates or 
modifies his attitudes and his motivation to con- 
tinue the interaction. The respondent is reacting 
not only to the interviewer's behavior as such, how- 
ever; he is reacting to it as a cue that evokes role 
behavior already familiar in other contexts, as well 
as attitudes already formed. Thus, the respondent 
may behave toward the interviewer as a polite 
stranger, a hospitable host, a dutiful citizen, a fel- 
low research worker and scientist, or even an obe- 
dient servant or intimidated inferior. The inter- 


Dislike for 
interview Fear of 
content consequences 


LEVEL OF MOTIVATION 


Self-image Loneliness 
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viewer's expectations and behavior in turn are a 
mixed product of his own personality and experi- 
ence, combined with his immediate reaction to 
what the respondent is doing. 

Such a general model of the interview requires 
additional specification. It requires, among other 
things, some means for representing the moment- 
by-moment state of the respondent's motivation to 
provide complete and accurate data. The various 
forces tending, at any point in the interview, to 
increase or decrease respondent motivation to work 
in this sense can be well represented by the Lewin- 
ian model of the “quasi-stationary equilibrium” 
(Lewin 1947), in which each factor urging com- 
pliance or resistance is depicted as an arrow 
(force), and the level of motivation is depicted as 
a horizontal line that is the resultant of the oppos- 
ing forces. In Figure 2 the factors identified as 
opposing forces have been taken from current re- 
search on the interview process (Fowler 1965; 
U.S. Department... 1965a). 


Techniques of data collection 


It is clear that the conceptualizations of the 
interview and of the conditions for success have 
implications for the Specific techniques and pro- 
cedures to be advocated. We have emphasized the 
conditions of accessibility, cognition, and motiva- 
tion, and the role relationship of the interviewer 
and respondent. It follows, for example, that if the 
dominant problem in a particular case is accessi- 
bility, one thinks in terms of ways in which the 
demand for data might be limited, of records or 
documents which might evoke associated recollec- 
tions, and the like. 

The technique of data collection by interview 
can be usefully separated into two main and re- 
lated aspects—question formulation (developing a 
measurement instrument) and interviewing itself 
(using the instrument). The close relationship of 
these two aspects of technique is most apparent 
when the same person is performing both functions 
in rapid succession, as anthropologists do habitu- 
ally and other social research workers do at least 
in the early phases of investigation. Even when 
question formulation and data collection are con- 
spicuously separated in time and space (as in sur- 
vey research and opinion polling), the connection 
remains. The instrument both limits and assists 
the interviewer, and the interviewer necessarily 
modifies the instrument and the accompanying 
rules in the very act of using them. 

To relate each bit of detailed practical advice on 
question formulation and interviewing technique 
to the above theoretical material would be desirable, 


but lengthy and difficult. The following sections 
are based, however, on the same model of the 
interviewing situation, with special emphasis on 
respondent-interviewer interaction, role taking, 
and the attainment of accessibility, understand- 
ing, and motivation. 

The formulation of questions. Of the many 
ways of describing decisions that the interviewer 
or research worker must make about the form of 
questions, two seem Particularly useful and impor- 
tant: questions may be open or closed; and they 
may be direct or indirect in their relationship to 
objectives. Openness has to do with the form of the 
response required by a question; an open question 
invites the respondent to reply in his own words, 
and a closed question asks him to select, from a 
series of alternatives, the answer that best approx- 
imates his views. The closed question thus controls 
the form, length, and content of the possible re- 
sponse. The classic example is the trial lawyer's 
instruction to the witness on the stand that he 
“answer ‘Yes’ or No.“ 

Directness and indirectness have to do with the 
relationship between the question and the objective, 
that is, the interviewer's purpose in asking the 
question. For example, when a respondent is shown 
an ambiguous picture and asked to tell a story 
about its meaning for him, so that the story can 
Subsequently be used to infer the intensity of the 
respondents need for achievement (Atkinson 
1958), we consider the question to be indirect. A 
direct (but ill-advised ) question to meet the sans 
objective would ask the respondent how achieve- 
ment-oriented he considers himself to be. 

Open versus closed questions. The intolerant 
advocacy of one or another of these question forms 
has been largely abandoned, as Lazarsfeld 1944) 
long ago proposed it should be. But there remains 
the problem of how and when to choose one type 
of question rather than another. At least five con- 
siderations are relevant to the choice between open 
and closed questions: interview objectives, the re- 
spondent's information level, the strength of m 
respondent's opinions on the topic, the ae 
ent’s motivation to communicate on the topic, an 
the interviewer's initial knowledge of these charac- 
teristics of the respondent. A 10 

With respect to the objectives of the intervi 1 
the general principle is that closed questions 15 
to be more appropriate for straightforward 8525 
gorizing of respondents according to their a 
ment or disagreement with some stated point a 
view. If the interviewer's objectives go beyond 5 5 
description and include explanatory aims, sud 4 
discovering the respondent's particular frame 


reference or the process by which he came to his 
present views, an open guestion will almost cer- 
tainly be superior to a single closed one, and per- 
haps to a combination of several closed questions. 

The choice between open and closed questions 
should also be guided by the probable degree of 
structuring of the respondent’s opinion on or ex- 
perience with the topic. To the extent that the 
respondent has done his cognitive work in ad- 
vance, so to speak, and has formulated his ideas 
in terms close to those of the question, the closed 
form is appropriate, as well as economical in terms 
of the interviewers time and the respondent's 
effort. On the other hand, to the extent that the re- 
spondent’s thoughts are less structured on the topic 
in question, the interviewer must assist the re- 
spondent to recall, order, and perhaps evaluate his 
experience. 

Definitive research on the motivational advan- 
tages of open versus closed questions is yet to be 
done. The closed question demands less effort from 
the respondent, as well as less self-revelation, and 
may therefore be less threatening. To the extent that 
the closed question incorporates extreme alterna- 
tive responses, it may also make these extremes 
more admissible (Kahn 1952; Metzner & Mann 
1951). On the other hand, the closed question may 
be restrictive and may also invite an easy, invalid 
response instead of the more difficult “don’t know.” 
Finally, the choice between the closed form and the 
open form should take into account the interview- 
ers (or research worker’s) advance knowledge of 
the situation. If he knows relatively little about 
the range or terms of response he will encounter, 
he is obviously in a poor position to formulate 
closed questions, which are meaningful and suc- 
cessful only when their limited alternatives match 
the respondent’s experience, vocabulary, and frame 
of reference. If these conditions are not met, the 
Open question is likely to be preferable. 

Direct and indirect questions. A direct guestion, 
as we have said, simply asks for information stip- 
ulated by the objectives of the interview; there is 
a congruence between objective and question that 
is obvious on inspection. An indirect question is 
not congruent with its objective in the same sense; 
it is related by some inference or theory. One of 
oe reasons for using indirect questions is 
to obtain information about the respondent that he 
'S incapable of providing directly because it is be- 
Yond the limits of his conscious insight. Indirect 
1 are also used to get around unwilling- 

ess or inability to report certain kinds of material 
directly, 


The forms of indirection include the use of the 
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third person, since people are sometimes willing to 
impute to others feelings and opinions that they 
will not admit as their own. They also include 
questions that have the appearance of directness 
but are interpreted as measuring attributes which 
the respondent is not aware of as being measured 
(see, for example, the F-scale for the measurement 
of authoritarianism, as described by Adorno et al. 
1950). Finally, indirection may take the form of 
a purposefully ambiguous stimulus—an ink blot, 
a picture of uncertain meaning, or the beginning 
of a sentence which the respondent is asked to talk 
about spontaneously, to interpret, or to complete. 

The indirect approach clearly makes accessible 
data that would otherwise be inaccessible. The dis- 
advantages of indirection have mainly to do with 
the problem of validation. Face validity is always 
risky, but with indirect measures it quickly be- 
comes meaningless. 

Apart from the decisions regarding the open or 
closed form of questions and the direct or indirect 
means of questioning, there are a number of con- 
siderations in question wording and question se- 
quence which bear on the attainment of cognitive 
understanding, accessibility, and respondent moti- 
vation. These are considered briefly below. 

Language. The primary criterion in the choice 
of language is complete and accurate communica- 
tion of ideas to the respondent. The language of 
the question must therefore conform to vocabulary 
that is available to him. This does not mean that 
the respondent's colloquialisms or regionalisms 
should be imitated; such efforts are more often 
ludicrous than convincing. However, it does mean 
that the basis for communication between inter- 
viewer and respondent consists of their shared 
vocabulary and that questions should be formulated 
in these terms. 

Frame of reference. Inevitably each respondent 
interprets and replies to a question in terms of his 
own experience and of his own present concerns 
and interests. Even the casual greeting “How are 
things?” leads one person to think of health, an- 
other of financial matters, a third of family affairs. 
A common but undesirable practice in question 
formulation is to assume the respondent's frame 
of reference is the same as the interviewer's. More 
desirable practice is to ascertain the respondent’s 
frame of reference by additional questioning 
(“Why is that?” “What did you have in mind?”) 
whenever his reply to a major question has not 
made clear his frame of reference. An alternative 
procedure is to stipulate the desired frame of ref- 
erence as part of the question itself. Thus the un- 
qualified “How are things?” might become “How 
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are things going—financially, I mean?” The re- 
spondent’s frame of reference may be so powerful, 
however, that it becomes necessary to allow him 
to answer the question in his own terms before at- 
tempting to impose a different frame of reference 
on him (Bancroft & Welch 1946). 

Avoiding ambiguity. A common fault in ques- 
tion formulation is the inclusion of two or more 
Propositions in such a way that the meaning of 
the response is ambiguous. For example, consider 
the survey question “Do you favor or oppose rais- 
ing real estate taxes for new schools or highways?” 
A direct response of “Favor” or “Oppose” is ambig- 
uous with respect to the referent; it may be tax 
increases in general, schools, highways, or all of 
these. Avoidance of such ambiguity is simple: the 
researcher need only keep in mind that each ques- 
tion should have a single and unambiguous refer- 
ent and should test, with respect to that referent, 
a single proposition or point of view. 

Recognition versus recall. Where recall is a 
problem for respondents, questions can usefully be 
formulated in terms that require only recognition. 
Experiments in the psychological laboratory have 
shown that in studies of memory the process of 
recognition is an easier task for the subject than 
the process of recall. Moreover, there is some evi- 
dence (Kahn 1952) that the Presentation of alter- 
natives covering a wide range also increases the 
likelihood of respondents’ choosing extreme state- 
ments and admitting to socially unacceptable 
opinions or behaviors, Unfortunately, little research 
has been done to explore the disadvantages of such 
questions or to document unequivocally their rela- 
tive reliability and validity under varying condi- 
tions of data accessibility, 

Sanctioning. The problem of defensiveness can 
be dealt with in many ways, primarily in the 
interpersonal technique of interviewing rather than 
in the formulation of questions, Nevertheless, the 
wording of questions can facilitate or inhibit the 
respondents admission to facts or opinions that 
are in some fashion ego-threatening to him. One 
means of making such material admissible is to 
include it in the hypothetical range of alternatives 
presented to the respondent, as suggested above, 
Another is to build into the question some phrase 
of reassurance, some reminder of the purpose of 
the inquiry, or some factual indication that the 
“unacceptable” is common and, in this context, 
acceptable. 

Leading questions. Avoiding “biased” or “lead- 
ing” questions is a Standard and oversimplified 
Piece of advice in the formulating of questions. 
By a “leading question” we mean one so formulated 


that respondents find it easier or more acceptable 
to answer in one way than another, or to choose 
one alternative over another. When such questions 
are formulated inadvertently and the responses 
are interpreted without regard to the asymmetrical 
tendency of the questions themselves, the results 
are biased. The most common example in survey 
research is the yes-no type of questions, in which 
respondents who answer “Yes” are then subjected 
to a long series of additional questions about time, 
place, reason, and reaction, while respondents who 
answer “No” are asked no more on the topic. People 
learn quickly that it is easy and brief to say “No,” 
Still more crude is the use of question wording that 
assumes a particular answer and thus forces the 
respondent to contradict the interviewer in order 
to formulate a response of his own. The generally 
accepted principle regarding such questions is that 
they should be asked only for the purpose of im- 
posing some additional stress on the respondent, 
for example, in order to identify people who feel 
Strongly enough to assert that the interviewer has 
assumed wrongly (Smith et al. 1956; Litwak 1956; 
Kahn & Cannell 1957; Kinsey et al. 1948), The 
tule of thumb justly favors balanced wording, ques- 
tions designed to equalize the amount of work and 
the degree of social acceptability regardless of 
which alternative a respondent chooses, and avoid- 
ance of emotionally loaded words and phrases. 
Organization and sequence of questions. Issues 
of organization and sequence of questions, like so 
much else in interviewing, cannot be settled by 
generalization but must be resolved in relation to 
the interview objectives and the characteristics of 
the population from whom information is sought. 
Generally, a battery of questions is preferable to à 
Single question, for reasons of both reliability and 
validity. The more complex the issue and the less 
tested the approach, the more important it 9 9 
to use multiple questions. When multiple close 
questions are used, and the respondent is asked a 
indicate agreement or disagreement with a state 
Proposition, it is important to randomize the form 
of the statements. The purpose of doing so is to 
randomize the tendency of some respondents to JA 
chronic “yea-sayers” or “nay-sayers” (Couch 
Keniston 1960), Similarly, if lists of items A 
being Presented to respondents, the order shou! 
be varied, since some respondents show a 1 
to select the alternative first presented. [See RE 
SPONSE SETS.] 1d be 
The sequence of the topics themselves shou 5 
planned to make the total interview experience a 
meaningful as possible by giving it a begn i 
middle, and an end. More specifically, the ear 


questions should serve to engage the respondent's 
interest without threatening or taxing him before 
he is really committed to the transaction—and to 
teach him the kind of task the interview represents. 
The most demanding of questions might well be 
placed later in the interview, at a point when the 
respondent’s commitment can be presumed to have 
peaked but fatigue has not yet set in. 

Interviewing technique. Two major qualifica- 
tions must be made of any specific set of recom- 
mendations respecting interviewing technique. 
First, the technique of the interviewer is not really 
separable from the formulation of questions. In 
almost all situations, the interviewer is in some 
degree a formulator of questions. In much case 
study and anthropological work the interviewer 
formulates and asks questions almost simulta- 
neously; he interacts spontaneously with the re- 
spondent. At the other extreme is the injunction to 
census enumerators to ask each question precisely 
as worded, to do no improvising of additional ques- 
tions, and to respond to requests for explanation 
by repeating the question. As methodological re- 
search has shown, there is considerable variation 
in interviewer technique even under such con- 
strained circumstances (Hansen et al. 1951). The 
second qualification to recommendations about 
technique is that the most appropriate advice must 
differ with the situation—as defined by respondent 
characteristics, interviewer characteristics, and 
above all by the task requirements of the interview 
itself. For example, to develop a close and trusting 
relationship as a preliminary to a few questions 
for a school census is ludicrous, whereas to neglect 
the development of such a relationship in psychi- 
atric diagnosis is equally bad. 

It follows that recommendations about technique 
must be stated in relation to such situational fac- 
tors. The following recommendations accordingly 
are based on the situational factors most common 
in social research (including but not limited to 
Survey research). In such research the respondent 
is free to give information or refuse it. Moreover, 
the power of an interviewer over a respondent is 
limited. He can neither impose formal penalties 
for nonresponse nor offer a prize for response. The 
demands on respondent time and effort are signifi- 
cant but not overwhelming, perhaps as little as 
One-half hour or as much as two hours. The inter- 
Viewer approaches the respondent as a stranger; 
the interviewer is identified with some sponsoring 
agency (university, research institute, or the like) 
that has at least modest prestige value without 
Possessing legitimate authority or coercive power 
to demand information. The interviewer must 
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generate and maintain sufficient respondent moti- 
vation to meet the interview objectives, and he 
must direct and control the communication process 
in the service of those objectives. In general, he 
does these things by describing the purpose of the 
interview, treating the respondent with some rea- 
sonable show of warmth and interest, indicating 
directly and approvingly those responses which are 
relevant and complete, and letting the respondent 
know also when he is being irrelevant or fragmen- 
tary in his answers. These things the interviewer 
does by building on the specific questions that have 
been prepared in advance of the interview. He adds 
supplementary or “probe” questions; he comments 
on the completeness or inadequacy of a response; 
he nods, murmurs, and in other ways exerts con- 
trol over the communications process. Let us con- 
sider these behaviors sequentially and specifically. 

The introduction of the interview to the respond- 
ent is almost wholly dependent upon appeals to 
extrinsic motivation. An appropriate introduction 
would include a statement of the purpose of the 
interview and identification of the sponsoring 
agency. In some situations this may be introduc- 
tion enough. If the data requirements and time de- 
mands are more than trivial, however, or if the 
respondent shows curiosity or reluctance, the in- 
troduction should also include reassurances to the 
respondent with respect to the manner in which 
he came to be selected for interview, the protection 
and confidentiality which will be accorded his state- 
ments, and the specific ways in which his state- 
ments will be used. There is a related misunder- 
standing that the interviewer must be alert for 
during the early moments of an interview. Many re- 
spondents lack experience and knowledge of inter- 
viewing for research purposes, but they have no 
lack of experience at being interrogated for other 
purposes. To them the appearance of a stranger 
who wishes to ask questions suggests truant offi- 
cers, bill collectors, policemen, unwanted sales- 
men, and a variety of other sources of threat or 
annoyance. The interviewer will need to look for 
signs of such misidentification and be prepared to 
explain and, on occasion, to document his true 
identity and function. 

A remaining problem that arises in the intro- 
ductory moments of an interview has to do with 
the ethics of persuasion, particularly in describ- 
ing the purpose of the interview and the uses to 
which it will be put. To counsel absolute and com- 
plete truthfulness is easy and irreproachable, but 
there are circumstances in which the effect of such 
completeness would negate the purpose of the in- 
terview. It seems consistent with the ethics of the 
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social sciences in general to resolve such problems 
by telling the respondent as much as possible with- 
out negating the purpose of the interview, by then 
withholding or generalizing rather than fabricat- 
ing explanations, and by being uncompromising in 
letting the respondent know what the interview 
will require of him. 

The development of intrinsic motivation in the 
interview—emotional and intellectual satisfaction 
in the process itself—may begin with the introduc- 
tion, but it matures only as the task and relation- 
ship acquire meaning for the respondent. The op- 
portunity to talk to a good listener, to find one’s 
opinions of serious interest to another person, to 
see that person making a real and successful effort 
to understand rather than to evaluate or criticize 
—these are experiences which are rare for many 
people and which are intrinsically satisfying. Thus, 
the interviewer should create and maintain an at- 
mosphere in which the respondent feels that he is 
fully understood and in which he is safe to com- 
municate fully without fear of being judged, criti- 
cized, or subsequently identified and disadvan- 
taged. At the same time, the interviewer must 
focus attention on the content of the communica- 
tion, encouraging the respondent to consider each 
topic as deeply, fully, and frankly as the interview 
objectives require. 

The interviewer's means for doing these things 
are not mysterious; they are his elaborations on the 
primary (prepared) interview questions and in 
Some respects resemble the processes of mutual 
influence familiar in informal conversation. 
Richardson and his colleagues (1965) have re- 
ferred to them as “encouragements, silences, gug- 
gles, and interruptions”; Kahn and Cannell (1957) 
have called them “controlled nondirective probing”; 
other authors have used still other terms. The spe- 
cific behaviors proposed for the interviewer by 
these various authors are more alike than their 
terminology. The following is a list of some of these 
behaviors, 


Brief expectant pauses. 


Brief expressions of understanding and interest: 
“I see, um-hm.” 
“Yes, I understand.” 


Neutral requests for additional information: 
“How do you mean?” 
‘Td like to know more of your thinking on that.” 
“What do you have in mind there?” 
“Is there anything else?” 
“Can you tell me more about that?” 


Echo or near repetition of the respondent's words: 
Respondent: “I've taken these treatments for almost 
six months, and I’m not getting any better.” 
Interviewer: “You're not getting better?” 


Summarizing or reflecting respondent expressions: 
Examples would follow respondent statements, stat. 
ing the interviewer's understanding of a key feel. 
ing or meaning. Such summaries often begin 
with phrases like “You feel that ” or “You 
mean that- ” 
Requests for specific kinds of additional information; 
“Why do you think that is so?” 
“How did that become clear to you?” 
“When was that?” 
Requests for clarification: 
Im not clear on that.” 
“Could you explain what you mean?” 
Repetition of a primary question: 
Interviewer: “What kind of work do you do?” 
Respondent: “I work at the paper mill.” 
Interviewer: “I see. What kind of work do you do 
there?” * 


To these specific forms of supplementing the 
primary questions in an interview must be added 
explanations, reassurances, and further informa- 
tion about the interview. 

The separation of such interviewing techniques 
from the formulation of the major questions that 
present the topics of inquiry is in some degree 
arbitrary, of course. This distinction between pri- 
mary and supplementary or “probe” questions is 
perhaps least useful in the two extreme forms of 
the interview, that is, when the interviewer is for- 
mulating all questions on the spur of the moment 
in a completely unstructured situation, and when 
the interviewer is absolutely restricted to reading 
prepared questions from a script or schedule. But 
most interviews are well within these extremes 
and involve some mixture of predetermined ques- 
tions and spontaneous interactive elaborations on 
them. In most social research of scale, this Sor 
tional distinction is emphasized by a division 0 
labor; the people who conduct the interviews have 
usually not developed the basic guestions 1 5 
asked. In such circumstances, it becomes essen 75 
to develop an understanding of the ene 
functions of question formulation and elaboral $ 
or probing, so that they may in fact compleme ' 
each other instead of producing a validity-destroy 
ing and unintended competition. 


Selection and training of interviewers 


Evidence for the importance of near ne 
lection and training is compelling and of att 
Standing, although much of it is also e 
is clear, for example, that a variety of inter vi 1020 
characteristics demographic and attitudinal— ya 
affect the interview product. It is less clear un z 
what circumstances and through what D 
events these effects occur. Race and religion 25 
been shown to inhibit responses, particularly W 


the respondent holds critical views of a minority 
to which the interviewer apparently belongs (Hy- 
man et al. 1954; Robinson & Rhode 1946). Differ- 
ences in age and sex between interviewer and 
respondent have been shown to reduce the commu- 
nication of some kinds of data (Benney et al. 
1956). Moreover, there is evidence that the social 
class of interviewers is reflected in the data they 
obtain on political issues (Katz 1942). 

The unwanted relationship between interviewers’ 
attitudes and interview data, which was first de- 
scribed by Rice (1929), has been demonstrated 
repeatedly (Cahalan et al. 1947; Guest 1947; 
Ferber & Wales 1952). Stanton and Baker (1942) 
have demonstrated that similar outcomes may re- 
sult from an “expectation bias,” that is, the inter- 
viewer's expectations of the respondent. Studies of 
interviewer personality and its effects are fewer, 
but one by Richardson (1965), using TAT (The- 
matic Apperception Test) measures of personality 
in relation to interviewer performance, suggests 
that the effective interviewer enjoys people, seeks 
friendly relations with them, and has insight into 
the complex of feeling relationships among widely 
varying types of people. 

It is a plausible assumption that most of the 
characteristics of interviewers that have been 
shown to create biased data do so via the inter- 
viewers’ behavior rather than through the reaction 
of respondents to some nonbehavioral character- 
istic. In other words, interviewers make character- 
istic errors which might be avoided to some extent 
by appropriate techniques and training (Cannell 
1953) and by selection on the basis of intelligence 
(Guest & Nuckols 1950) and other measurable 
criteria. [See ERRORS, article on NONSAMPLING 
ERRORS. | 

As yet there is not enough research on the selec- 
tion and training of interviewers to warrant mak- 
ing definitive statements. However, it appears that 
the most important consideration in selection is 
that the interviewer must be seen by the respond- 
ent as being “within range” of communication on 
the interview topic. This does not imply a match- 
Ing on education, age, sex, or other characteristics 
but, rather, suggests that the respondent must Per- 
ceive the interviewer as having sufficient knowl- 
edge and understanding so that effective commu- 
nication between the two is possible. 

Evidence for the effects of interviewer training 
under varying circumstances is sketchy; opinions 
are strong—and variable. They range from reliance 
on brief written instructions (characteristic of 
much commercial opinion polling and market re- 
E to the proposals of Nadel (1951) and 

luckhohn (1945) that interviewers in anthropo- 
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logical research should be psychoanalyzed as well 
as intensively trained in more specific ways. There 
is evidence that training makes a difference, some 
of it indirect and some direct. Cannell (1953) 
found that carefully trained interviewers produced 
results that were relatively free of the class and 
attitudinal biases reported by other investigators; 
his research, however, did not include experimen- 
tal comparisons among interviewers differing in 
training. Richardson (1965) found that intensive 
training in field methods produced significant in- 
creases in measures of interviewing performance 
and no significant changes in personality measures 
(TAT). Individual differences in training effects 
were large, and the performance of individual in- 
terviewers before training was a poor predictor of 
posttraining performance. 

To be effective, a training program should place 
heavy emphasis on interviewing practice. Role 
playing, observation by experienced persons, and 
tape recordings are useful, since they provide the 
opportunity for immediate feedback, which is a 
most important aspect of training. 


Any article on interviewing in social research 
written today should be tentative in tone. For a 
number of reasons, the field is in flux. For one 
thing, some new ideas have been proposed after a 
long and relatively static period. Webb, Campbell, 
and their colleagues (Webb et al. 1966) have 
argued persuasively for less addiction to interview- 
ing among social research workers and more atten- 
tion to “unobtrusive measures.” Richardson, Doh- 
renwend, and Klein (1965) have presented the 
opposing notions of “stressed” versus “unstressed” 
interviews in terms that invite research on the 
appropriate use of differing techniques. Cannell 
(see U.S. Department 1965a; 1965b), Fowler 
(1965), and others have questioned the earlier 
emphasis on avoidance of interviewer influence 
and have begun research on the interviewer's func- 
tions as teacher and reinforcer of appropriate re- 
spondent behavior, as well as permissive encour- 
ager of conversation. 

A second factor that makes for change in inter- 
viewing theory and practice is cultural and histor- 
ical; the violation of privacy for trivial or ques- 
tionable purposes has brought the rights and roles 
of interviewers and respondents under some dis- 
cussion in the United States. It is a poor time for 
predicting the outcome of a trend that is so new 
and that may show vastly different forms in differ- 
ent cultures. Nevertheless, it seems likely that in- 
creasing sophistication about the reasons for inter- 
viewing and the consequences of the interview is 
a part of technological and industrial development 
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in its contemporary forms, Whether the increasing 
sophistication of respondents will make the collec- 
tion of data by interviewing easier, more difficult, 
or virtually impossible depends on the visible uses 
and abuses of the interview. In all but its most ex- 
treme and indirect forms, the interviewing tech- 
nique is ultimately dependent upon a societal 
record of individual protection, respect for the con- 
fidentiality of personal data, and relevant and be- 
nign use of information in research, industry, and 
government. 

ROBERT L. KAHN AND 

CHARLES F. CANNELL 


[Directly related are the entries FIELD work; OBSER- 
VATION. Other relevant material may be found in 
Ethics, article on ETHICAL ISSUES IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES; MENTAL DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF, arti- 
cle on CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING; PROJECTIVE 
METHODS; REASON ANALYSIS; and in the biography 
of SULLIVAN.] 
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11 
PERSONALITY APPRAISAL 


Despite the developments in twentieth-century 
psychological measurements, the interview, the 
most ancient method for personality appraisal, re- 
mains both the most powerful and the least affected 
by psychometric refinements. The primary appeal 
of the interviewing method lies in its potential. The 
interview can provide a broader spectrum of infor- 
mation than any standard procedure and can be 
focused on classes of information for which no 
standard procedure is available; entirely in contrast 
with the sense of a standard procedure, it permits 
a change in emphasis and an adjustment in ob- 
servational focus as the goals of appraisal may 
define or redefine themselves during the course of 
the interview. The secondary appeal of the inter- 
view is its convenience; it can be of any duration. 
In addition, there is no standard procedure which 
can be applied in a greater variety of circumstances 
because the interview requires no equipment, no 
definite setting, and no response modalities other 
than verbal; with a telephone it does not even 
require the physical proximity of the interviewer 
and the interviewee. 
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In the appraisal of personality, it is possible to 
distinguish three kinds of orientation. There is the 
normative orientation, where the manifestation of 
a guality or an attribute in a given individual is 
appraised on a comparative basis, using as refer- 
ence the manner in which the manifestation may 
be found in a standard population from which the 
individual in guestion may have been drawn; this 
orientation emphasizes individual differences be- 
tween people. In addition there is the ipsative orien- 
tation; this is the orientation which attempts to 
determine the relative strength of various qualities 
within the individual. It emphasizes intraindividual 
differences which indicate the relative dominance 
of qualities within individuals, without providing a 
basis for comparison between individuals with 
respect to the normative Strength of these qualities. 
There is also the idiographic orientation; this is the 
orientation which seeks within the individual to 
identify manifestations or qualities which are dis- 
tinctive to him but may not be of sufficient general 
interest or frequency to provide a meaningful basis 
for either ipsative or normative appraisal. 

Regardless of the orientation chosen by the ap- 
praiser, it is apparent that the interview may be 
used in a manner which provides a normative as- 
sessment comparable with available psychometric 
procedures for personality appraisals. The inter- 
view is uniquely suitable for determining the rel- 
ative or intraindividual strength of various motiva- 
tional components and the relative extent to which 
the ego employs certain mechanisms of defense. 
The interview is without peer in the broad screen- 
ing of atypical idiographic qualities pointing to per- 
sonality weaknesses which could interfere with 
proper functioning under certain high-demand sit- 
uations. While the appeal of the interview remains 
in its potential, there are situations in which its 
vulnerabilities make it a second choice to the rela- 
tively cumbersome and circumscribed standard 
psychometric devices. [See PSYCHOMETRICS. ] 


Vulnerabilities of the interview 


Reliability and validity. The interview is not 
an objective procedure. Any given result may not 
always be reproducible, and in this sense it is un- 
reliable. The results of an interview may not be 
reproducible because the individual himself has 
changed, perhaps in some way which is pertinent 
to the appraisal, but more probably in his percep- 
tion of the appraisal interview and the manner in 
which he should respond. He may have become 
more fearful, more confident, or more opportunistic 
in the situation. The interviewer, too, may have 
changed in consequence of the first interview; he 
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may have come to see his task in a different way, 
or he may have developed biasing feelings about 
the interviewee. 

The literature is rich in studies which show that 
the interviewer is not only a primary stimulus to 
the interviewee's response (Cairns & Lewis 1962; 
Cohen et al. 1954; Greenspoon 1955; Kanfer & 
McBrearty 1962; Verplanck 1955; Williams 1964; 
Zigler & Kanzer 1962); unless the interview is 
recorded, he is also the fallible observer and vari- 
able recorder of the interviewee’s response (Cuadra 
& Albaugh 1956; Hildum & Brown 1956). He is the 
interacting participant—observer; his effective role 
is not only subject to change but is also unknown 
and ungauged. It is possible, of course, to place 
restraints on the interviewer's role, to standardize 
his questions and his responses, and in this way to 
approach reproducibility. To the extent to which 
this standardization is obtained, however, the inter- 
view loses its unique potential and assumes both 
the guarantees and the limitations which charac- 
terize psychometric standardization. 

The issue of reliability as a challenge to inter- 
view appraisals is no more disquieting than the 
issue of validity. The substance of an interview 
may not be pertinent to its purpose. This paradox 
is possible because the purposes of the appraisal to 
which the interview is applied are often poorly 
defined. Sometimes the interview must both explore 
and assess so that, in effect, the interview has the 
confounding task of defining its own purpose. 

Sources of distortion. Once the purposes of the 
appraisal are known, the pertinence of the content 
of the interview to these purposes remains a matter 
of considerable uncertainty, The meaning of the 
content of interview responses is qualified by many 
factors, and the array of content which emerges 
in any interview is biased and selected by many 
influences (Bolster & Springbett 1961; Dohren- 
wend & Richardson 1963; Gynther 1957; Jones 
1954). The amount of any given kind of respons ye 
material may be truncated by the expressive ee 
ity of the interviewee, by the defensive requir 
ments of the interviewee’s personality, or by the 
tolerance of the interviewer for material which 
threatening to his own defensive needs. In addin 
to such limitations there are distortions which 5 y 
be deliberate, as the interviewee attempts to a 
his performance, or may be unconscious, when a 
unrecognized requirement of his personality in 
acts with another. 

There are also response distortions which WA 
from the context. These may have their ects 
the meaning of the interview situation to a 
vie wee, in the setting of the interview with its 
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tating or distracting stimulus properties, and in the 
general set which accrues from concurrent life 
circumstances and may characterize the interviewee 
at that particular time only. Aside from the de- 
fensive requirements of the interviewee's person- 
ality and current influences which affect the con- 
tent of his responses at the time, the manner in 
which the interviewee perceives both the inter- 
viewer and his responses is subject to perceptual 
biases or predispositions which may or may not be 
known by the interviewer. Some of these perceptual 
characteristics reflect the values, the mores, and 
the experiences that accrue from the interviewee's 
subculture and may result in gross distortions or 
complete failures in communication that may be 
beyond the control of the interviewer, if not en- 
tirely outside his awareness. For similar reasons, 
the responses of the interviewee may be grossly 
misconstrued by the interviewer who, because of 
his ethnic, social, economic, or educational back- 
ground, may ascribe a mistaken meaning to re- 
sponses of the interviewee (Douvan 1956; Mc- 
Arthur 1955; Ort 1952; Rankin & Campbell 1955; 
Rosen 1956; Siller 1957). 

Controlling responses. Although the interview 
may be reduced to a standard procedure to assure 
a modicum of reliability and validity, its greatest 
value and its greatest challenge may be found when 
it is used as a process for securing and interpreting 
information. The process is unique in the particu- 
lar sense that the information which is secured at 
any one phase may have been selectively sought on 
the basis of interpretations accruing from informa- 
tion provided by preceding phases. Because of this, 
most of the current research on the interview is 
concerned either with the task of selectively con- 
trolling the interviewee’s response (Cairns & Lewis 
1962; Cohen et al. 1954; Ferguson & Buss 1960; 
Heller et al, 1963; Hildum & Brown 1956; Kanfer 
& McBrearty 1962; Sarason & Campbell 1962; Ver- 
Planck 1955; Williams 1964; Zigler & Kanzer 1962) 
or with the task of interpreting the implications of 
these responses (Hathaway 1956; Shrauger & Al- 
ttocchi 1964; Taft 1955). Thus the concern with 
Standardizing the selection and interpretation of 
interview material is relatively minor. The major 
emphasis is on controlling and comprehending. 
10 The problem of controlling the course of the in- 
zerview and comprehending the data it generates 
a problem of developing adequate descriptive 
Concepts and applying the relevant available the- 
ories of human behavior. The ways in which such 
ae and theories must function can be appre- 
are od in part by a review of the kinds of data that 

re available from the interview and that presum- 
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ably could be pertinent to the task of appraising 
the personality of the individual. 


Descriptive information 


The verbal content alone usually contains a 
wealth of information which dwarfs the interpre- 
tive resources of the interviewer and may greatly 
surpass the initial purposes of the interview. As re- 
flected in the tradition of oral examinations, the 
interview is an excellent device for sampling the 
individual's knowledge. Beyond this, it may provide 
an exhibit of his verbal facility and his conceptual 
resources. The content of the interview can pro- 
vide information concerning the intentions, the 
attitudes, and the values of the respondent with 
respect to specific topics. At a more personal level, 
however, the interview may be used to provide in- 
formation about the individual’s personal circum- 
stances, his background experiences, accounts of 
how he or others have responded to various experi- 
ences and situations, and many other kinds of in- 
formation which are either directly expressive of 
the individual's personality or are in some indirect 
way clues to qualities which are relevant to an 
understanding of his personality. The verbal con- 
tent of the interview may also describe the feelings 
of the individual, including the prevailing moods 
that characterize his general outlook, the varieties 
of moods that he can experience, and the intensity 
and labile sensitivity of these mood changes. 

Nonverbal responses. In most situations the 
verbal content is the object of primary interest, but 
other response modalities or qualities (Domey et al. 
1964; Secord & Muthard 1955) provide data of 
substantial relevance to an appraisal of the per- 
sonality (Giedt 1955). There are such obvious fea- 
tures as voice intensity, pitch, and adaptive modula- 
tion to accompany content and intent (Kramer 
1963). There is a host of accessory motor re- 
sponses. The mobility of the eyes and face, the 
involvement of the hands and arms, postural ad- 
justments (Dittman 1962; Ekman 1964; Krout 
1935; Luriia 1932; Sainsbury 1955), tentative 
movements of various parts of the body which ap- 
pear to be a part of the expressive effort, and yet 
other movements which obviously detract from the 
manifest communication—such as tics, grimaces, 
lisps, stammers, and respiratory irregularities— 
may tell a story that is not necessarily congruent 
with the manifest verbal content. To be included 
in this class of information are the temporal fea- 
tures of the individual’s behavior, the latency of 
his responses, the duration (Anderson 1960; Phil- 
lips et al. 1961), the number of pauses (Witten- 
born et al. 1962), and response variability (Boomer 
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1963; Dibner 1956; Eldred & Price 1958; Mahl 
1956; Pope & Siegman 1962). Beyond this there 
are those accessory response qualities which must 
be described as physiological (Malmo et al 1956; 
Shagass & Malmo 1954). These would include 
flushing or blanching of the face, perspiration, 
temperature changes of the hands, tremors, the 
pounding pulse of excitement, the lassitude of 
fatigue or boredom, and the respiratory irregulari- 
ties of tension, with shallow or irregular breathing, 
deep sighs, or arrested inspirations, 

Situational context. In addition to the re- 
sponses themselves, the information from the in- 
terview can and should include a description of the 
stimulus context in which the responses occurred. 
The most obvious features of the stimulus context 
would include the questions and the responses 
verbalized by the interviewer. Nevertheless, it is 
apparent from several inquiries that the mood 
(Bolster & Springbett 1961) and the values and 
expectations (Koltuv 1962; Shrauger & Altrocchi 
1964) of the interviewer, as well as the way he 
feels about the interviewee and the content of the 
interview, also affect the responses of the inter- 
viewee and are a part of the stimulus context 
(Heller et al. 1963). 

In addition, the context includes the manner in 
which the purposes of the interview are presented 
of the interviewee's perception are referred to as 
are expected, that are prudent, or that are permis- 
sible for him. Attempts to control these features 
of the interviewee's perception are referred to as 
the preliminary structuring of the interview and 
are, in effect, an attempt on the part of the inter- 
viewer to instruct the interviewee with respect to 
what he should expect and how he may respond. 
There are also the obvious facts concerning the 
circumstances of the interview, including privacy, 
assurance of confidentiality, associative distrac- 
tions within the setting, and incidental distractions 
during the course of the interview, These all may 
have a bearing on the interviewee’s responses and 
are, therefore, a part of the total body of informa- 
tion which may be supplied by the interview and 
may be relevant to the appraisal of the personality, 

Response contexts. The interview also provides 
information of a more subtle nature, Most im- 
portant of these subtler considerations is the se- 
quential context in which a given response occurs, 
As anticipated in prior statements, where the inter- 
view lies in the course of the individuals ante- 
cedent and anticipated subsequent experiences is 
of obvious relevance; where a response lies in the 
preceding and succeeding verbal content within 
the interview may be even more informative. The 
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association may be explicit and unam 
more often, however, it is symbolic. It is 
ficient to note the sequential context of v. 
sponses. The antecedents and the consequi 
an autonomic response may reveal more a 
personality of the individual than many pi 
verbal transcription. A similar implication m 
found in the temporal variations in respo 
delays, pauses, or accelerations, 

The relevant sequential context is not 
found in the responses of the interviewee | 
however; as research reports indicate, and a 
be well revealed in almost any recorded in 
where the interviewee’s response lies in the 
tial context of the interviewer's responses 
or nonverbal, overt or covert, has a basic, almo 
variable qualifying significance (Greenspoon 
Kanfer et al. 1960; Moos 1963; Sarason 19 
planck 1955). For the purposes of app 
personality these sequential features cannot safe 
be disregarded. 


The interpretive use of information 


Frames of reference. Assuming that it 
sible to guide, if not direct, the genesis of 
tion during the course of the interview to 
the kinds of information that are desired, 
remains the question of how this information 
be interpreted in order to serve the purp 
Personality appraisal. Such a discussion ri 
some attempt to define and distinguish wh 
meant by personality, and it should be ol 
that personality may be viewed from either 0 
standpoints. 

From the more popular standpoint, person 
refers to the social stimulus characteristics of 
individual, i.e., how people perceive and res 
to him. This obviously includes his appearan 
quality of his performance in various situat 
and the manner in which he responds to the 
ence of others. Since these qualities change 
slowly, their appraisal has some value becau! 
may be used to anticipate how the individual 
perform in the future and how people may 
pected to respond to him in future situations. 
Principle that appears to govern the accura 
such predictions assumes that the more sim 
future situation is to a present one, the man 
individuals future personality qualities 
semble his presently perceived qualities. : 

There is a second, more sophisticated vie 
personality, however; in this view, personaly 
fers to the dynamic economy of the indivi 
motivational adjustment and to both the 15 
strengths of his basic drives and the skills 
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acquired in expressing these drives in the society 
in which he lives. In response to the demands and 
opportunities of his society there appears to be a 
gradual shift in the relative strength of his motives 
and a somewhat more fluid, although tardy, change 
in the skills or defensive mechanisms whereby the 
individual seeks to serve his needs as he negotiates 
in his society. This lifelong process of acquisition 
and change tends to be prompt and orderly during 
years of physical development, but like most other 
changes it diminishes with advancing age. These 
changes and acquisitions are sometimes referred 
to as the socialization of the personality. 

There are important advantages in an appraisal 
of the relative strengths of the individual’s motives 
and an identification of the preferred modes of 
defense (Weintraub & Aronson 1964) which he 
employs in the service of these motives, The ad- 
vantage lies in the general premise that the con- 
cepts involved are applicable to virtually all sit- 
uations, The dynamic theory of personality is 
sufficiently well developed that once the strengths 
of motives are assessed and the preferred coping 
mechanisms are identified, a transcendent under- 
standing of the individual emerges, making it pos- 
sible to anticipate qualities of the individual’s be- 
havior in situations that are quite different from 
those in which these features of the personality 
were first known and appraised. On this basis, at- 
tempts may be made to anticipate the manner in 
which the individual would respond in new employ- 
ment situations, to social threats that he has never 
known, and to various hypothetical future situa- 
tions, including life with a prospective spouse. Al- 
though such predictions can be made on the basis 
of a personality appraisal that is built upon an 
understanding of the dynamic economies of the 
individual's adjustment, the accuracy of such pre- 
dictions seems to be highly variable. Some inter- 
viewers provide much more accurate predictions 
than others (Bieri 1955; Campbell et al. 1964; 
Cronbach 1955; Gage & Cronbach 1955; Koltuv 
1962; Landfield 1955; Lundy 1956; Shrauger & 
Altrocchi 1964; Wittich 1955; Yonge 1956). The 
Various studies of such accuracy serve primarily 
to confirm that it is a variable which rests upon the 
individual appraiser; the studies do not clearly 
illuminate the characteristics of background, tem- 
Perament, or training that identify the appraisers 
who will be most accurate. It appears, however, 
that experience may be an important factor. 

18 E interpretive use of interview information 
95 A e seen as guided by several different kinds 
15 e Much of the verbal content of 

interview has an obvious relevance to the pur- 
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poses of appraisal, giving it a quality of face 
validity which permits its direct interpretive ap- 
plication at a practical, common-sense level. 

Many of the physiological manifestations in the 
interview have an implication for stress—that is, 
tension, fear, or anxiety—which is almost uni- 
versal in its significance and for interpretive pur- 
poses may be assumed to cut across most national, 
linguistic, and other cultural differences, Various 
motoric signs of excitement or indifference and 
indications of lassitude or fatigue may also have a 
rather general interpretive significance, although 
there are subcultural differences in the meaning of 
the temporal aspects of verbal response. For ex- 
ample, the temporal aspects of responses of Scotch 
descendants in the Appalachian hills cannot be in- 
terpreted on the same basis as they might for cer- 
tain groups of Spanish-Americans. 

Normative factors. Most of the information 
that is generated in the course of the interview can- 
not be safely interpreted for personality appraisal 
without some consideration of normative factors. 
The meaning of the response is greatly qualified 
by who makes the response, and from this stand- 
point the most important features of an individual 
may be defined in terms of the general character- 
istics of the social or subcultural group or groups 
with which he may be identified. This is not only 
true for the meaning of the manifest content of 
the verbal material but can be true for the sym- 
bolic or allusional meaning as well. (This is not 
to deny that the symbolic significance of some ma- 
terial appears to be almost universal in its im- 
plications. ) 

The normative significance of interview material 
may present difficulties at several different levels. 
For example, the way in which language is used by 
preparatory school students, jazz musicians, or 
some Negro groups can be seriously misleading if 
the interviewer is not aware of the peculiarities of 
denotation and connotation that characterize the 
group. Perhaps more seriously misleading than the 
distinctive use of words are the values that are 
ascribed to certain phrases, gestures, or other com- 
municative expressions, A response that may be 
viewed as an indication of affectionate acceptance 
in one social group may be regarded as an expres- 
sion of rejection or contempt in another. 

Almost all of the content of the interview is in- 
vested with value implications. The values, atti- 
tudes, and affective involvements that may be 
safely inferred, however, require an application of 
the appropriate normative reference. For example, 
in some communities knowledge about the experi- 
ence and affairs of other members is freely shared 
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(Zborowski 1951), and the requirements for pri- 
vacy may be moderate. In other communities cer- 
tain kinds of experiences, sentiments, and personal 
knowledge are not shared and the requirements for 
privacy and confidentiality are extreme, so that the 
interviewee’s loss of privacy is tantamount to a 
serious loss of face and can be a threatening pros- 
pect. There are also important differences in the 
meaning of an experience. For example, individ- 
uals from some groups are tolerant of their 
blunders and regard themselves as one with the 
world so that they can safely refer to their own 
errors as things “that happened.” Persons from 
other groups, however, must regard a blunder as 
solely their own responsibility, a deficit in their life 
balance sheet which can never be fully compen- 
sated for, Such distinctions that relate to social 
norms must be a part of the appraiser’s awareness, 
because a specific point of view when manifested 
in one subculture may indicate an appropriate 
product of socialization, while the same point of 
view in another subculture may indicate a crip- 
pling neurotic aberration. 

Crucial interviewer skills. Thus it may be ac- 
knowledged that much of the content of the inter- 
view has an obvious meaning; that some of the 
affective expressions, particularly those involving 
the autonomic nervous system, have an almost 
universal significance; and that appropriate norma- 
tive references add substantially to the inter- 
viewer's interpretive acuity and greatly reduce the 
risk of gross misperceptions. Nevertheless, the 
great burden of the interpretive use of the informa- 
tion provided by the appraisal interview rests on 
the inferential and deductive skills of the inter- 
viewer, Although the powerful use of inference and 
deduction in personality appraisal may be de- 
scribed as a skill, it rests upon a fairly definitive 
body of fact and theory concerning the develop- 
ment of the human personality and its functional 
economy in the interacting requirements of the 
living organism in its social and physical en- 
vironment. 

The appraisal of the social stimulus character- 
istics of the individual makes relatively superficial 
demands on the inferential and deductive acuity 
of the interviewer. In contrast, however, the assess- 
ment of the strength of the individuals drives and 
the identification of the coping mechanisms em- 
ployed in commerce with society are primarily 
products of complex inference and deduction and 
are subject to error of judgment. Nevertheless, it is 
che complex inferential appraisal of these qualities 
which offers the greatest promise of providing a 
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defensible basis for anticipating the responses of 
the individual in new situations, 

Psychosexual development. For the most part, 
the assessment of the relative strength of drive is 
concerned with attempts to establish the levels of 
psychosexual development that the individual may 
have reached in the metamorphosis of his person- 
ality and the readiness with which he may regress 
to earlier, more primitive levels in response to frus- 
tration (Fenichel 1945). Level of psychosexual de- 
velopment is primarily a psychoanalytic concept 
and is based upon the premise that the motiva- 
tional requirements of the individual evolve through 
a successive series of stages as the individuals 
social and interpersonal role is modified from in- 
fancy to maturity (Munroe 1955). Where the indi- 
vidual lies on this hypothetical continuum of mo- 
tivational maturation can often be safely inferred 
from the manner in which the individual handles 
himself in the interview, the way he sees others, 
the role he plays vis-a-vis others, the significance 
he ascribes to various personal experiences, and 
the way in which he responds to both the demands 
of his social environment and his inclination 
toward affective expression. Whether psychoana- 
lytic theory can always be relied upon to provide 
an index to the various strengths of the individuals 
motivational requirement has not been established 
with scientific rigor, but it seems reasonable to sug- 
gest at this time that such a theoretical approach 
does provide the interviewer with powerful and 
incisive questions that can guide his inferences and 
sharpen his deductions so that in the course of his 
appraisal some of the very best answers may be 
generated, 

Other aspects of motivation. Ordinarily, most 
individuals who are the subject of personality Be 
praisal are part of a middle-class society with its 
traditional emphasis on achievement (Douvan 
1956), and often the aims of appraisal must em- 
Phasize achievement striving with its compensa 
and competitive features. The dynamic views 0 
Personality developed by Alfred Adler (Munroe 
1955) and his associates emphasize compete 
Striving in response to real or imagined weaknesse 
relative to the environment. These provide an Eee 
of postulates and tenets which may be of 115 
value to the appraiser, particularly as he i 5 
to formulate useful inferences and provide 10015 
deductions concerning achievement piel Da 
in the personality of the interviewee. [See aa 
MENT MOTIVATION; INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY; 4 
the biograph: of ADLER.] x 

In adikor to these general views concerning 
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the cultural significance of the personality and the 
dynamic motivational implications of its various 
manifestations, there is a substantial and rapidly 
growing body of research-based information which 
may guide the interviewer as he attempts to assess 
the motivational requirements of the individual 
(Feinberg 1953; Handel 1965; Helper 1958; 
Jourard 1957; Koch 1956; Manis 1958; Payne & 
Mussen 1956; Peck 1958). 

Attempts to infer motivational characteristics of 
the individual must be made during the course of 
the interview. The alert and resourceful appraiser 
will also find or create numerous opportunities to 
confirm or refute the deductive implications of his 
inferences. It may be noted that the development 
of knowledge concerning the individual, like the 
development of all other integrated bodies of in- 
formation, requires the reciprocal use of inference 
and deduction, with the revisions of inference 
based on attempts at observational verification of 
the deductions, [See MOTIVATION, article on HUMAN 
MOTIVATION, | 

An assessment of the individuals motivational 
requirements is not enough, however; it is equally 
important to identify the devices which the indi- 
vidual characteristically employs in expressing or 
gratifying these motives. These devices contribute 
in large measure to the social stimulus value of his 
Personality and are the basis for the description of 
what is ordinarily known as character (Fenichel 
1945) and disposition (Mendelson 1960). It is also 
televant to predict the individuals response in 
novel situations, particularly those where the prob- 
able motivational components may be anticipated. 
The capacity of the individual to sublimate primi- 
tive drives, the extent to which he evades the en- 
ergy requirements of challenges by resorting to 
denial, the projective ascription of culpable mo- 
tives to others, and the extent to which he dis- 
Places affect, particularly hostility, from the stimu- 
lating source to some innocuous object are all a 
Part of the coping devices or mechanisms of de- 
fense (Haan 1964; Weintraub & Aronson 1964) 
that may characterize the individuals attempts to 
handle the insistent requirements of his drives. 

A As a final comment on the interpretive use of 
interview information in the appraisal of the per- 
Sonality, it should be noted that in most situations 
the interviewer is not dependent on the interview 
information alone. Usually there is supplementary 
information describing background, education, 
Work history, a statement of current circumstances, 
the opinions or interests of the referral source, and 
Sometimes the availability of psychological test 


results. Any such information can have substantial 
value, either in drawing inferences or in verifying 
them by providing other sources of data for testing 
their deductive implications. 


Methods of interviewing 


The foregoing review of some of the aims of the 
interview appraisal, its vulnerabilities, the kind of 
data on which it is based, and the rational basis 
by which these data may be applied for the pur- 
poses of appraisal can lead to an appreciation of 
the problems of gathering information by an inter- 
view procedure. As familiar forms and conventions 
of the appraisal interview are reviewed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, it will be noted that there is 
some rough correspondence between the manner 
in which the information is gathered and the man- 
ner in which it may be interpreted. 

Standardization. There have been numerous 
attempts to develop a standardized interview pro- 
cedure. The primary aim of such standardization 
was to increase reliability and validity. In some in- 
stances, however, the standardization reflected a 
distinctive view of personality as well. One of the 
most important standardized interview procedures 
was developed by Chapple (1949), an anthropolo- 
gist who worked with various collaborators on the 
premise that the important clues in personality 
were not to be found in the content of the inter- 
view but were revealed in characteristic patterns 
of interaction. Interaction was examined primarily 
in terms of its temporal aspects, and an interaction 
chronograph was developed for this purpose. The 
procedure is one where the observer presses but- 
tons signaling various events and the machine pro- 
vides a series of scores reflective of such qualities 
as initiative, tendency to interrupt, and dominance 
as they may characterize the verbal behavior of 
the participants in the interview. Several investi- 
gators have examined the properties of these inter- 
action scores. Notable among them are G. Saslow, 
J. D. Matarazzo, and their collaborators, who have 
provided reassuring indication of reliability and 
potential validity (Matarazzo et al. 1956; Phillips 
et al. 1961). 

Wittenborn and his colleagues (1962) developed 
a standard interview procedure which incorporates 
the principle of scores based on temporal charac- 
teristics but is different in its basic orientation in 
the sense that it comprises a series of standard 
questions calculated to involve various motiva- 
tional qualities selected from Henry A. Murrays 
system of needs (see Explorations in Personality 
1938). The temporal scoring requires no machine, 
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however, and can be reliably provided by the prac- 
ticed interviewer counting silently to himself and 
making marks to indicate periods of speech and 
silence, The procedure provides excellent inter- 
Observer reliability, and indications of validity may 
be found in the fact that it generates scores that 
are correlated with symptom ratings and are sensi- 
tive to antidepressant medication. 

A further approach to the standard interview 
is provided by Gleser, Gottschalk, and Springer 
(1961). This procedure reguires only that the in- 
terviewee talk about a life experience for an unin- 
terrupted period of five minutes. The recorded 
interviews are transcribed, and the scoring and 
analysis are provided by counting the occurrence 
of psychologically pertinent themes in each com- 
munication unit, e.g., one hundred words. The 
themes that are counted vary with the purposes of 
the interview, and a detailed application of an 
anxiety scale has been described. 

Structure. Often when the purpose of the inter- 
view is highly specific, arbitrary restrictions of the 
content of the interview may be justified. This 
would obviously be true in a census interview or a 
simple poll of buying habits, political opinions, or 
voting intent. In a similar way the taking of testi- 
mony is often a highly restricted interview. In 
many situations the employment interview is 
equally restricted, but it is possible that such re- 
Striction misserves its purpose and may obscure 
more than it reveals about the candidate, 

It is possible to conduct an interview in a some- 
what structured manner, thereby guaranteeing that 
certain types of information are included with- 
out being narrowly restrictive or resorting to a 
question—answer type inquiry (Cline 1955). This 
is often done by being certain that a standard set 
of provocative questions is introduced during the 
course of the interview. Psychiatric case history 
procedures may follow such a pattern. It is also 
possible to give the interview an effective structure 
if the interviewer has well in mind a standard set 
of questions for which he desires answers, On this 
basis he can be selectively attentive to the material 
that is pertinent to his interest. As the interview 
progresses to its close, he can guide the discussion 
over remaining areas of pertinence so that answers 
to his questions may be secured without making 
the informant fully aware of the selective nature 
of his interest and without biasing the informants 
responses. Thus a standard body of information is 
secured without the stilted or arbitrary employ- 
ment of a standard inquiry. This procedure can be 
developed to yield scores that have a high order 
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of reliability and validity. For example, Wittenborn 
and his associates have developed a standard set of 
questions which may be answered by a social 
worker on the basis of her interview with the 
family informants of mental hospital patients, 
These scores, based on a factor analytic reduction 
of data, have been found to be useful in identify- 
ing patients who will respond favorably or unfa- 
vorably to a given treatment (Wittenborn & May 
1966). 

Unstructured interviews. There are also un- 
structured approaches to the interview. These are, 
in effect, exploratory in the sense that their con- 
tent and course are expected to be reflective of the 
interest, needs, and moods of the respondents and 
not determined by the a priori interests of the inter- 
viewer. The use of such an approach is usually 
based on the premise that the affectively significant 
material will find expression in a tolerant, accept- 
ant, protected atmosphere (Rogers 1942). If affec- 
tive requirements and the huge freight of content 
which they carry are considered to be important 
for the purposes of the appraisal, then the accept- 
ant, unstructured approach has much to commend 
it; the interviewer's task becomes one of encour- 
aging the flow of such material without precipi- 
tating an accelerated cathartic reaction which can 
generate a subsequent defensive refractory phase 
often known as “resistance.” In general, however, 
the unstructured approach does little to heighten 
the vigilance of the respondent and generates very 
little defensive resistance. The permissiveness of 
the interview situation is never complete. Even the 
most nondirective interviewer is somewhat selective 
in the material that elicits from him expressions 
of sympathy, assurance, understanding, interest, 
or acceptance. Since such feedback communication 
from the interviewer tends selectively to reinforce 
certain kinds of materials and not others, the 151 
struetured interview is never without control, 910 
the literature showing that the response of ya 
interviewee is greatly influenced by his perceptio 
of the interviewer is quite substantial. ed 

In some interviews, particularly those employ g 
in psychotherapy, an attempt is made to po 
free association of the respondent’s thoughts z 
feelings. Presumably in this situation the cours 175 
the content is guided primarily by the 1 
of the individuals needs and his defensyr (Se 
sponses to them. Since it appears that the ae 
viewee requires guiding, coaching, enen 
and correction while attempting to associate p and 
a free association may not be entirely “free ae 
May rest largely on what the interviewers 
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retical persuasion or personal viewpoint leads him 
to consider to be “free.” 

Of increasing significance is the use of technical 
aids in securing a record of the interview. Com- 
plete recordings which may be subsequently re- 
viewed, transcribed, or scored are now common- 
place. In some situations the use of sound movies 
is considered to be practical, and closed-circuit 
television permits the simultaneous use of more 
than one observer. These devices may have their 
greatest value in obviating problems of reliability 
and validity which are always a part of the partici- 
pant observer situation, both because of the prac- 
tical limits of the interviewer's observational acuity 
and the defensive limitations that are generated in 
him as he responds to the interviewee and is in- 
volved in the emerging flow of information. 


Much is possible within an interview procedure, 
but there are barriers to an invariably satisfactory 
use of the interview as a method of personality 
appraisal. The greatest barrier appears to lie not 
in the interview itself but in the fact that right 
answers to wrong questions do not lead to satis- 
faction. In the interview method of personality 
appraisal, it is probable that failure is more often 
due to the fact that the wrong questions were asked 
than to the possibility that the wrong answers to 
these questions may have been proffered. This is 
the criterion problem. If as much care were taken 
in formulating the questions that the appraiser is 
expected to answer as the appraiser ordinarily ex- 
ercises in providing his answers, the interview as 
a method of personality appraisal could be viewed 
with greater confidence. Unfortunately, the same 
interview, if not the same responses within the 
interview, must often be used not only to formu- 
late the incisive questions but to provide the defin- 
itive answers, Such confounding may lead to 
unverifiable results because in the appraisal inter- 
view, as in all other inquiries, one cannot use the 
Same data both to generate an inference and to 
test its implications, The difficulties that prompt 
these reservations are not insuperable. While the 
traditional use of standard psychometric devices 
may have attained its maturity, the use of the in- 
terview, guided by increasing knowledge of the 
Personality and aided by the data reducing capacity 
of modern computers, may now be approaching 
the threshold of its great development. 


J. R. WITTENBORN 


[Directly related are the entries PERSONALITY MEAS- 
UREMENT; PROJECTIVE METHODS. Other relevant 
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material may be found in PERSONALITY; PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS, article on THERAPEUTIC METHODS; and 
PSYCHOMETRICS.] 
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III 
THERAPEUTIC INTERVIEWING 


The therapeutic interview, like any interview, is 
a structured social situation involving two persons 
Who communicate with each other primarily by 
Means of a shared language. Although communi- 
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cation by verbal symbols is emphasized, it may also 
be mediated to some extent by bodily movements, 
tone of voice, rate of speech, inflection, etc. The 
therapeutic interview differs from other interview 
situations in its purpose. It is designed to influence 
the interviewee's feelings, attitudes, or beliefs so 
as to produce a reduction or amelioration of intra- 
psychic and/or interpersonal conflict. While the 
therapeutic interview has evolved as a clinical in- 
strument of major importance in psychiatry, psy- 
choanalysis, clinical psychology, and psychiatric 
social work, there are significant implications for 
the study of interpersonal processes in a wide 
variety of two-person situations. 

Contrasts between therapeutic and other forms 
of interviews. The purposes of an interview may 
vary widely. The situation is commonly regarded 
as being under the control of one person (the 
interviewer), who elicits information, expressions 
of opinion or belief, attitudes, etc. from the second 
person (the interviewee). Some of the many aims 
may be to obtain information that the interviewee 
may possess (as in legal proceedings); to learn his 
opinions, attitudes, and views on given topics (as 
in a press interview); to appraise his mental or 
physical qualifications (as in au employment inter- 
view); to gather data for research purposes (as in 
opinion polling); or to study his mental function- 
ing (as in a psychodiagnostic interview). In all of 
these situations, the interviewee furnishes the 
interviewer with something which the latter pre- 
sumably needs for a purpose that is usually, al- 
though not necessarily, understood by the inter- 
viewee. At times (in research studies, for example), 
it may be desirable or even necessary to disguise 
the true purpose of an interview. The data elicited 
from the interviewee are typically considered to 
be under his conscious control. He is free to give 
information or to withhold it, although some inter- 
views may be specifically designed to gather data 
that the interviewee is either reluctant to reveal 
(as in a crime-detection interview) or of which he 
is not consciously aware (as in a psychodiagnostic 
interview). 

Although the dividing lines are not always sharp, 
che therapeutic interview differs from the forego- 
ing situations in important respects. Perhaps the 
most significant difference is that the therapeutic 
interview is always undertaken with the explicit 
understanding that the person to be benefited by 
the interaction is the interviewee, not the inter- 
viewer. The interviewer functions in the role of an 
expert who, by virtue of special training and ex- 
perience, attempts to provide help in solving a 
problem in living or in alleviating an emotional 
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disturbance for which the other person consults 
him. The role relationship, therefore, is one of a 
professional person to a client who expects to pay 
for the professional service he receives. It re- 
sembles, but is not identical with, the physician— 
patient relationship. A major difference lies in the 
role assigned to the patient. In the medical model, 
the patient passively receives the ministrations of 
the physician. In contrast, the psychotherapeutic 
interview generally assigns to the patient a rather 
active role: he is encouraged by the therapist to 
become a collaborator and to retain full responsi- 
bility for the conduct of his life. In important re- 
spects, the relationship is one between equals, one 
of whom possesses superior knowledge. Following 
general usage and for lack of better words, the 
terms “therapist” and “patient” are employed in 
this article, 

Structure of the therapeutic relationship. Cen- 
tral to the conception of the therapeutic interview 
is the development of an interpersonal relationship 
between patient and therapist. The patient usually 
approaches the therapist by presenting a “prob- 
lem” for which he desires help. Often he is anxious, 
depressed, troubled, or otherwise in distress. By 
accepting the patient for “treatment,” the therapist 
implicitly (although rarely explicitly) promises re- 
lief. Usually he does not give direct advice but 
approaches the problem indirectly. The therapeutic 
value of a single interview is rarely tangible; rather 
the ameliorative influence evolves from repeated 
contacts between therapist and patient. Thus the 
single therapeutic interview is a link in a chain of 
meetings often extending over considerable periods 
of time. 

The meetings are structured with regard to time, 
place, financial arrangements, and the like, Fur- 
thermore, the character of the therapist's role be- 
havior is rigorously defined and adhered to. While 
being attentive, maintaining a friendly interest and 
a nonjudgmental attitude, and conveying respect, 
the therapist attempts to remain detached and 
emotionally uninvolved, His verbal communications 
are sparing and confined to occasional comments, 
questions, clarifications, and “interpretations.” 

The patient, on the other hand, is free to talk 
about any topic he desires; indeed, he is fully en- 
couraged to express his feelings, attitudes, and 
concerns. It is his responsibility to introduce topics 
for discussion and to maintain verbal communi- 
cation, Thus there results a one-sided personal 
relationship within a highly impersonal framework, 
which is unlike any other human relationship in 
that it fosters an atmosphere facilitating the largest 
Possible degree of self-revelation and disclosure on 
the part of the patient. The patient is assured by 
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the therapist of the confidentiality of all com- 
munications. 


Dynamics of the therapeutic interview 


The therapeutic interview is designed to bring 
about “corrections” in the patient's life experience, 
Through a variety of techniques that are the prov- 
ince of various systems of psychotherapy (includ- 
ing psychoanalysis), the therapist creates a climate 
in which the patient has an opportunity to develop 
greater trust in another person. To accomplish this, 
he has to unlearn patterns of feelings and behavior 
that he developed in childhood to cope with early 
interpersonal difficulties. For example, he may 
learn that he tends to provoke others into rejecting 
him, or he may come to realize that he tends to 
dominate people. These patterns are often exceed- 
ingly intricate and refractory to change. Great skill 
and patience are, therefore, prerequisites for the 
therapist. In his work he is greatly aided by the 
patient's unconscious tendency to recreate in any 
interpersonal situation—and particularly in the 
therapeutic interview—those early life experiences 
which have remained problematic and trouble- 
some. This tendency is encompassed by Freuds 
concept of the transference, which, when properly 
dealt with by the therapist, becomes the most 
potent therapeutic force. 

The model of the psychoanalytic situation has 
been chosen to delineate dynamic events in the 
therapeutic interviews, although other forms of 
psychotherapy conceptualize the transactions be- 
tween patient and therapist in different terms. 

The arrangements of the therapeutic interview 
create a “tilted relationship” (Greenacre 1954) in 
which the communicative flow tends to be directed 
from the patient to the therapist. The setting capi- 
talizes on important aspects of all human inter- 
actions: (1) Whenever two people are repeatedly 
alone together, some sort of positive or negative 
emotional bond will develop between them. Te 
depth and intensity of this bond will be partly a 
fluenced by the frequency and the length of perio 
they are in each others company. (2) In vT 
there is a need for human “contact,” presuma y 
rooted in the earliest mother-child relationship. 
The basic need is for sensory contact (warm YA 
of another body), but it later extends to other oe. 
modalities. (3) The emotional bond develops ET 
ticularly rapidly if (a) the two persons are d 115 
together, so that the feelings and e i 
pressions of one person are not deflected 1 — 
group, and (b) the patient is troubled and ee 
to the other person for help, the other person rity. 
ing the characteristics of an expert or an 1 
(4) Since the patient is admittedly in need o 
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and the situation is structured in such a way that 
the therapist is relatively passive, nonparticipating, 
and more clearly aware of the kinds of transactions 
to be expected in a situation of this kind, the rela- 
tionship does not become one of “mutual warming”; 
rather the patient develops a receptive-expectant 
(dependent) attitude toward the therapist. The 
very structure of the therapeutic setting is con- 
ducive to a reinstatement of the child—parent re- 
lationship; that is, conditions are created in which 
the patient can take advantage of the tendency 
inherent in everyone to regress to more primitive, 
childlike modes of relating to important authority 
figures. 

On the other hand, the tendency to regress is 
opposed by the realistic aspects of the patient- 
therapist relationship, which is and always remains 
a relationship between two adults. Irrespective of 
the patients tendency to distort his perception of 
the therapist and to treat him as a parental figure, 
the fact remains that the therapist is a real person. 
His maturity, fair-mindedness, reasonableness, and 
tact are characteristics that pertain to the present, 
not the past. 

This dual aspect of the relationship, aided by 
the therapist's interpretations, brings about a proc- 
ess that in psychoanalysis is called “splitting of the 
ego.” Thus, the patient is forced to re-experience 
and to some extent re-enact the past in the pres- 
ence of the therapist (that is, the emergence of 
transference feelings is encouraged), but he is 
urged at the same time to become a dispassionate 
observer of these processes and to view them, in 
alliance with the therapist, as anachronistic occur- 
Tences that have largely lost their utility in the 
Present. Accordingly, the patient eventually learns 
to identify with the therapist as a representative 
of adult reality and to abdicate his own allegiance 
to his neurotic impulses and patterns that had 
dominated him in the past. In this way the patient 
achieves mastery and conscious control over hith- 
erto ego-alien impulses and strivings, or, stated 
otherwise, by identifying with the therapist's mature 
ego, the patient gradually acquires strength of his 
own (Freud 1940). 

Furthermore, by assuming an attitude of neu- 
trality, benevolence, and interest, the therapist 
gradually wins the patients confidence. However, 
while he does not punish, neither does he gratify 
the patients excessive and often contradictory 
needs. The inevitable result is that sooner or later 
the patient will experience frustration, because the 
experiencing and the verbal expression of his 
wishes and expectations are stimulated, but his 
Wishes are not gratified. Frustration is accom- 
Panied by impatience, anger, resentment, and hos- 


tility, which tend to be directed against the therapist 
as the person who has become the instigator of the 
patient's significant feelings and emotions. How- 
ever, the patients expectations and wishes rarely 
express themselves directly and in clearly recog- 
nizable form. More typically, they are disguised, 
rationalized, and distorted in a variety of ways. In 
other words, the patient unwittingly fights against 
their recognition. 

The manner in which these expectations and 
wishes express themselves follows the patterns the 
patient has learned since early childhood in dealing 
with frustrating situations. For example, he may 
directly attack the therapist for alleged lack of 
interest, passivity, and the like. Or, he may try to 
ingratiate himself by submitting to the therapist 
for the purpose of winning his favor and accept- 
ance. When all of these maneuvers fail, his anger 
and hostility against the therapist may be openly 
experienced. If the feelings become too strong or 
painful, the patient may become tempted to break 
off the therapy. 

The therapist's approach to this chain of events 
takes essentially the following course: First, he at- 
tempts to demonstrate to the patient that there are 
feelings emerging in the therapeutic situation that 
the patient is fighting to keep out of awareness; 
that is, the therapist identifies the patient's resist- 
ances, which are manifested by blocking, talking 
about trivia, and other diversionary tactics. Second, 
he tries to identify the character of the resistance 
and the feelings against which it is directed. Once 
this interpretive task is accomplished, and as the 
patient progressively gains more awareness of his 
behavior, he gradually abandons the resistance and 
instead experiences the painful affect, which thus 
far has been warded off. As this process repeats 
itself, increasingly deeper layers of the patients 
defensive system are mobilized, dealt with, and 
restructured. The study of the patient’s dreams and 
other fantasy materials often proves very valuable 
in this connection. Gradually the patient improves, 
and the returns from continuing therapy diminish. 
Therapy then comes to a close, but only after the 
patients dependency on the therapist has been 
resolved. The process of “weaning” the patient 
from what he has come to experience as a helpful 
relationship is frequently very difficult, opposed as 
it is by strong unconscious forces within the patient 
(and sometimes within the therapist as well). 

Theoretical differences. Although the foregoing 
account represents a schematic account of the 
process of therapeutic work in terms of the psycho- 
analytic model, it should be emphasized that there 
is no unanimity of opinion concerning the essential 
ingredients of the therapeutic action in the two- 
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ipant observer; he notes the immediate or long- 
range effects of his therapeutic interventions (the 
therapeutic method) as well as his attitudes, feel- 
ings, and behaviors. upon the patient; and he is 
engaged in the process of refining his observations 
and specifying the nature of his influence. In this 
endeavor, the psychotherapist (as an applied sci- 
entist) joins hands with the psychologist (as a 
“basic” scientist). 

Hans H. Strupp 


[Other relevant material may be found in MENTAL 
DISORDERS, TREATMENT OF; PSYCHIATRY; Psycho- 
ANALYSIS, article on THERAPEUTIC METHODS.] 
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1. INVENTORY BEHAVIOR T. M. Whitin 


TI. INVENTORY CONTROL THEORY 


if 
INVENTORY BEHAVIOR 


Inventories account for a relatively small portion 
of a nation’s wealth and long term capital forma 
tion: they constituted only 8 per cent of U.S. er 
gible assets in 1958 and 6 per cent of tangible asa 8 
accumulation from 1946 to 1958. Yet fluctuation 
in nonfarm business inventories, which make E 
roughly three-fourths of total arer are 
important source of cyclical instability. 

The explanation of this paradox (that e 
inventories which are relatively import 5 
part of national wealth and long term we. 


accumulation are nevertheless of strategic impor- 
tance during business cycles) lies in the fact that 
firms tend in the course of the business cycle to 
alter sharply their short term rates of inventory 
accumulation. Accumulation (investment) is a 
source of demand for the factors of production, and 
variations in the rate of accumulation or shifts 
from accumulation to reduction (disinvestment) 
are a source of variation in the demand for the 
factors of production. It is for this reason that at- 
tention often focuses on movements in inventory 
investment rather than on movements in inven- 
tories themselves. In the course of the business 
cycle rates of accumulation change rapidly and 
cyclically, typically moving upward to a peak of 
investment in late expansion and downward to a 
trough of disinvestment in late contraction. 

Functions performed by inventories. Under- 
standing of the nature of the forces which influ- 
ence inventory investment must begin with a con- 
sideration of the reasons why firms hold stocks. 
An elaborate literature has dealt with this subject 
[see INVENTORIES, article on INVENTORY CONTROL 
THEORY]. Mack (1966) has suggested that the 
functions performed by stocks may be described in 
a general way by two statements: (1) Stocks sup- 
port the time required for processes (economic 
transformation) to be performed. (2) Stocks “buy 
efficiency” by substituting the lesser cost of carrying 
stocks for a greater cost of coping with a particular 
management problem in some other way. With 
regard to the first statement, not only are certain 
goods-in-process necessary if production is to take 
place, but some minimum of purchased materials 
are needed to cover routine, time-consuming oper- 
ations related to receipt and warehousing, and some 
finished stocks must support warehousing and ship- 
ping activities. Similar reasons exist for holding 
quantities of distributors’ stocks in trade. All such 
stocks may be regarded as “sales linked,” and man- 
agement will attempt to vary them with, though not 
necessarily in proportion to, the level of activity of 
the firm, 

On the other hand, stocks can buy efficiency by 
making possible economies resulting from larger 
Production or purchase lots, by providing insurance 
against being “caught short” as a result of unpre- 
dictable fluctuations in demand, by smoothing pro- 
duction in the face of predictable fluctuations in 
sales, by taking advantage of anticipated changes 
in purchasing conditions, and simply by providing 
freedom of action under conditions of uncertainty. 

At the same time, holding stocks involves costs 
of storage, insurance, and financing, as well as the 
tisk of obsolescence. The management of inven- 
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tories is therefore a process of balancing gains 
from holding additional stocks against their mar- 
ginal cost. 

Such observations indicate that behavior of aggre- 
gate stocks will reflect a complex of somewhat dis- 
similar forces. To the extent that stocks are linked 
to sales or output they will tend to rise and fall with 
activity; to the extent that they are held against 
fluctuations they may move in an inverted fashion 
relative to sales or output; to the extent that inven- 
tory objectives are affected by other factors, such 
as purchasing conditions, still other patterns may 
occur. Finally, it should be noted that anticipations 
may be incorrect and that actual inventory behavior 
may reflect errors of estimation as well. 

Explanation of observed cyclical patterns of in- 
ventory behavior must involve, therefore, explana- 
tions of why in the light of such a variety of influ- 
ences there are more or less systematic movements 
in various types of stocks and in their rates of 
change. 

Explanations of inventory behavior. Inventory 
behavior has long been the concern of business 
cycle theorists. Prominent among those who dealt 
with the topic in an earlier day are Hawtrey, 
Mitchell, Keynes, J. M. Clark, and Kuznets. Clark’s 
work (1917) is of special interest since he first 
made explicit the implications of any tendency for 
the stock of inventories to be linked to the volume 
of sales or output (and inventory investment to 
the rate of change in the volume of sales or output) 
and noted how this link would tend to increase the 
amplitude of business fluctuations and contribute 
to reversals (i.e., the acceleration principle). 

More recent research has tended to be of three 
general types. The first is largely theoretical and is 
represented principally by the work of Metzler 
(1941). In the second, which includes the studies 
of Abramovitz (1950), Mack (1966), and Stanback 
(1962), the approach relies heavily upon the analy- 
sis of time series representing inventories, sales 
orders, output, and related activities, but does not 
impose upon the investigation the constraints in- 
herent in a formal model. The third approach em- 
phasizes the use of econometric models to explore 
the relationship between inventory movements and 
various hypothesized causal forces. Among the large 
number of economists who have done work along 
these lines are Darling (1961), Holt (see Holt & 
Modigliani 1961), Klein (see Klein & Popkin 1961), 
Lovell (see 1961; 1964), Mills (see 1954; 1957), 
Modigliani (see Modigliani & Sauerlender 1955), 
and Terleckyj (1960). Some builders of macro- 
econometric models have included equations de- 
signed to forecast levels of inventory investment. 
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Metzler, drawing upon earlier work of Lundberg 
(1937), traced out, under a number of assump- 
tions, the results that would occur when business- 
men attempt to bring inventories into some desired 
relationships with sales and thereby set off second- 
ary changes in demand that preclude the desired 
equilibrium levels of stocks and that result in still 
further effects on inventory objectives and demand. 
In his models, desired levels of stocks are related 
to expected sales (the acceleration principle), and 
there is income feedback via the consumption func- 
tion. Consumption expenditures are not lagged but 
production is lagged (i.e., is based upon sales of the 
previous period plus planned inventory investment, 
the amount necessary to bring inventories to desired 
levels). Actual inventory investment in any period 
is the sum of planned inventory investment plus 
the unplanned change that is due to actual sales 
turning out differently from anticipated sales. 

A major contribution of the second type of re- 
search was to determine the typical patterns of 
timing, to show the relative importance of move- 
ments in manufacturers’ inventories during inter- 
war business cycles, and to demonstrate how and 
why it is that inventory investment plays a more 
important role in short business cycle phases than 
in long business cycle phases (Abramovitz 1950). 

Work done with postwar data (Stanback 1962) 
has disclosed a decline in the lag of stocks to sales 
and a reduction of tendencies toward inverted be- 
havior, In addition, attention has been called to the 
role of market conditions and unfilled-orders posi- 
tions in influencing inventory objectives for pur- 
chased materials. Recent work (Mack 1966) fea- 
tures still further the role of unfilled orders and 
finds it important to consider the backlog of orders 
placed by business enterprises in the same frame 
of reference as their materials stocks, i.e., to regard 
stocks on hand and on order as the primary variable 
to be explained. Variations in the functions that 
stocks serve are apparent in the different behavior 
of two important inventory time series: department 
store stocks and durable-goods purchased-materials 
stocks. 

However, most investigations since the war have 
taken the form of econometric studies. Some have 
treated nonfarm inventory investment in the aggre- 
gate, others have investigated manufacturers’ total 
inventories or inventories held at different stages of 
fabrication. 

A common property of the models tested in these 
Studies has been a reliance upon the working of the 
acceleration principle in some form. In some in- 
Stances a lagged relationship between changes in 
inventories and in output is assumed; in others the 


assumption is that the firm attempts only a partial 
adjustment toward some desired (equilibrium ) level 
of stocks in a given period. In endeavoring to esti- 
mate the volume of stocks that firms desire to hold, 
a variety of influences have been examined, includ- 
ing credit restraint and price anticipations. In gen- 
eral, credit restraint and interest rates do not appear 
to have played a significant role, although findings 
have been mixed. Efforts to determine the influence 
of price anticipations have been inconclusive. The 
most useful variable by far has been unfilled orders; 
this variable has been found to be significant in 
every study in which it has been included. In deal- 
ing with the problem of determining firms’ planned 
sales, some investigators have attempted to use 
estimates based on actual business sales anticipa- 
tions, although without much success, Until re- 
cently, however, such estimates have demonstrated 
a high degree of inaccuracy (Lovell 1966). 
These studies have left many questions unan- 
swered. Criticism has been voiced both in terms of 
deficiencies of underlying theory and ambiguity of 
the measured coefficients of relationship. One in- 
vestigator (Lovell 1964) has stated that “part of the 
difficulty may arise from certain weaknesses in 
the accelerator principle. The model assumes that 
the impact of erroneous anticipations falls either 
upon output or inventory; making no allowance for 
the possibility that adjustments in either price or 
advertising expenditures may shoulder part of the 
burden.” Further, the assumption of profit maximi- 
zation permits a wide range of choice of hypotheses 
about modes of behavior. As for ambiguity of find- 
ings, it has been suggested (Mack 1964) that in- 
vestigations based on accelerator-type models do not 
support the notion that the volume of sales is the 
primary determinant of inventory investment, 111 
the importance of this variable is rivaled by unfille 
orders. Moreover, a variety of coefficients linking 
inventories to sales have been found, and Lee 
coefficients indicated by solutions to the estimating 
equations have been unrealistically long. , 15 
Importance in business cycles. During pos $ 
World War m U.S. business cycles, changes in 112 
farm inventory investment (measured as the 2 
ference between the amount of accumulation in 
nonfarm inventories in the calendar quarter of 15 
business cycle peak and that of the trough) hav 
accounted for as much as 176 per cent of Pr 
decline in gross national product and never a 
than 52 per cent of the decline during any rec 5 
sion. These movements have been the single mo! 
important source of weakness during KATI f 
Changes in inventory investment have pier 
lesser role during U.S. business cycle expansions, 


accounting for between 11 and 19 per cent of the 
increase in gross national product during expan- 
sions. Early in an expansion, however, their influ- 
ence is strong. During the first year of every ex- 
pansion since 1949 increases in nonfarm inventory 
investment have accounted for at least 26 per cent 
of the increase in gross national product. 

It is difficult to determine whether or not there 
is a long term tendency for inventories to play a 
more important role in business cycles. The data 
available, which are annual for the prewar years 
and which go back no earlier than 1919, indicate 
that changes in inventory investment played a 
major role in the mild recessions of the 1920s and 
in the brief but sharp recession of 1937-1938, just 
as they did in the recent mild recessions. During 
the prolonged 1929-1932 contraction, when many 
factors contributed to weakness, their role was 
relatively small. 

Inventory investment changes have been less im- 
portant during postwar than prewar expansions, 
but this appears to be due largely to the greater 
length of expansion phases (Abramovitz 1950, 
p. 484) coupled with the fact that peaks in inven- 
tory investment have occurred earlier in expansion, 
with the result that change in investment levels 
when measured from business cycle trough to peak 
understates the full extent of cyclical rise. 

There are factors making for both relatively less 
and relatively more cyclical sensitivity of inventory 
investment in recent years. Inventories are smaller 
today relative to output or sales. During the period 
1947-1954 manufacturers’ inventory-to-output ra- 
tios were about three-fourths of average 1920-1929 
levels, and there is evidence of at least comparable 
declines in distributors’ stock-to-sales ratios. Since 
1954 declines in stocks to sales or output ratios 
have continued, although in more recent years 
such declines have occurred principally in manu- 
facturing, This reduction in size of stocks appears 
to be the result of adoption of improved manage- 
ment techniques made possible in part by the 
increased availability of electronic data processing. 
More effective control may be expected to reduce 
cyclical sensitivity of total inventory changes unless 
offset by tendencies for movements in investment 
in the various types of stocks to move together 
More closely and in greater conformity to cyclical 
fluctuations in aggregate demand. 

There have been some such tendencies. The pro- 
Portion of stocks held within the cyclically sensitive, 
durable manufactures sector is higher than pre- 
war (see below), and there has been a decline in 
the tendency for manufacturers’ stocks, especially 
finished goods, to move in an inverted pattern fol- 
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lowing business cycle turns. Moreover, there has 
been a decline in the share of less cyclically sensi- 
tive finished goods and an increase in the share of 
the more volatile goods in process. These shifts 
have tended to offset the effect of the reduction in 
the relative size of inventories. 

Composition and behavior patterns. The compo- 
sition of U.S. nonfarm business inventories at the 
end of 1964 was as follows: manufacturing, 54 per 
cent; wholesale trade, 15 per cent; retail trade, 24 
per cent; other nonfarm, 7 per cent. 

The proportion accounted for by manufacturing 
in the postwar period (average 55 per cent) has 
been somewhat larger than during the prewar 
period, when it averaged about 50 per cent. More 
important, movements in manufacturers’ inventory 
investment have played a larger role than would 
be expected on the basis of their share of total non- 
farm stocks and have tended to dominate move- 
ments in nonfarm inventory investment. Changes 
in manufacturers’ inventory investment constituted 
56 per cent of total cyclical change in nonfarm in- 
ventory investment from 1919 to 1938 and 83 per 
cent from 1946 to 1960. 

To a large extent, explanation of this relatively 
high degree of cyclical sensitivity lies in the high 
proportion of durable goods inventories that are 
held by manufacturers. At the end of 1964 durables 
constituted 55 per cent of manufacturers’ stocks, 
41 per cent of wholesale stocks, and 37 per cent of 
retail stocks. Investment in durable stocks is typi- 
cally more sensitive mainly because durable goods 
output and sales are more volatile, which, in turn, 
is due to the fact that replacement is relatively 
postponable during recessions. Moreover, inventory 
investment in the various durable-goods-producing 
industries moves together in closer conformity to 
cyclical forces than is true for nondurables. As a 
result, movements in manufacturers’ durable in- 
ventory investment have tended to dominate the 
movements of manufacturers’ total inventory in- 
vestment. 

Manufacturing inventories are held at different 
stages of fabrication (1962 composition was: pur- 
chased materials, 36 per cent; goods in process, 
30 per cent; finished goods, 34 per cent). Pur- 
chased-material stocks in the postwar period have 
turned roughly coincident with business cycle peaks 
and lagged from 4 to 8 months at business cycle 
troughs. Finished goods have lagged 6 to 8 months 
at cycle peaks and 1 to 11 months at troughs. 
Goods in process inventory can be analyzed with 
less confidence because of special problems of ad- 
justment for price variation, but typical timing 
appears to be a lead or coincident turn at cycle 
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peaks and a coincident turn or short lag at troughs. 
Taken as a whole, manufacturers’ stocks have 
lagged business cycle peaks by 2 to 4 months; 
troughs by 1 to 8 months. 

Purchased-materials investment shows a high 
degree of sensitivity to business cycles, particularly 
for durable goods manufacturing, Leads occur at 
all cycle turns. The amplitude of investment move- 
ments appears to be associated with the level of 
unfilled orders. When orders are rising at a faster 
pace than shipments so that the backlog of unfilled 
orders is growing rapidly, or when the backlog is 
very large and not significantly diminishing, heavier 
investment in purchased materials takes place. Con- 
sistent with this is the observation that purchased- 
materials investment movements tend to parallel 
movements in purchasing agents association data 
for suppliers reported to be making slower de- 
liveries. 

Finished goods investment reaches its peak or 
trough roughly coincident with the business cycle 
peak or trough. Even certain types of finished 
stocks known to be held as buffers against seasonal 
or irregular fluctuations show very little tendency 
to move significantly against the business cycle. 

Investment in goods in process is cyclically sensi- 
tive. Although timing is somewhat irregular, in- 
vestment turns typically occur at about the same 
time as turns in purchased materials and ahead of 
turns in finished goods. 

Differences in the behavior of investment in 
these three types of stocks are not great enough to 
mute significantly the cyclical sensitivity of manu- 
facturers’ inventory investment. Taken as a whole, 
manufacturers’ inventory investment shows de- 
cidedly cyclical patterns of movement. 

As already noted, wholesale and retail inventory 
investment play a secondary role in changes of total 
nonfarm inventory investment. Inventory invest- 
ment in retailing has moved irregularly, although 
major movements have agreed roughly in timing 
with those of manufacturers’ inventory investment. 
Wholesaling inventory investment shows more 
fully developed cyclical behavior, with timing 
similar to that noted for manufacturing. 


Although gaps remain in our knowledge of the 
exact nature of the forces influencing inventory in- 
vestment, research has produced a significant ad- 
vance in understanding of the nature and impor- 
tance of inventory movements, Whereas it was 
previously a matter of controversy whether inven- 
tories contributed to business cycles or caused them 
to be less severe (Whitin 1953, chapter 5), no such 
doubt exists today. The significance of changes in 


inventory investment, as distinct from movement 
in stocks proper, is widely appreciated. Government 
and trade association data on inventory investment 
and related variables are closely studied by analysts 
of business conditions. 

Accurate forecasting has proven difficult, partly 
because it is always difficult to predict a widely 
fluctuating economic series with the same degree of 
accuracy as a more stable series. Thus, all other 
factors being the same, it is more difficult to predict 
inventory change than the level of consumer spend- 
ing. Nevertheless, the forecasts that have actually 
been made in the post-World War 11 period have 
typically been significantly more accurate than 
mere extrapolations (National Bureau . . . 1964). 

Knowledge of current and prospective levels of 
inventory demand makes possible a more accurate 
evaluation by management of the extent to which 
the current level of sales is a refiection of final 
demand rather than inventory accumulation. Such 
knowledge permits more intelligent planning of 
operations both for the short run and on a longer 
range basis. Such forecasts have also been of major 
importance to government in the development of 
general economic policy. 

Unsolved questions of major importance involve 
(1) the issue of whether or not reversals in invest- 
ment movements cause business cycle turns (cf. 
Burns 1960, p. 14; Darling 1961, part 5; Fromm 
1962, p. 88; Stanback 1962, chapter 8) and (2) 
the problem of what type of government policy, if 
any, is appropriate to modify inventory investment 
swings. 

Tuomas M. STANBACK, JR- 


[See also Business cyciEs; CAPITAL.) 
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INVENTORY CONTROL THEORY 


Inventory control theory seeks to establish op- 
timal inventory decision rules for individuals and 
business firms. Inventory decisions may arise in 
purchasing or in production. A retailer or whole- 
saler generally must hold stocks of goods to meet 
the demands of his customers, and he must there- 
fore decide on the quantities of the goods he will 

ase and hold and at what point he will place 
new orders for each good. A manufacturer generally 
must hold inventories of finished goods because it 
is not possible (or economical) to synchronize per- 
fectly his sales and his production process. His 
inventory decisions are therefore closely related to 
decisions regarding the scheduling of production. 
A manufacturer must also hold stocks of semi- 
finished goods and stocks of raw materials. Inven- 
tory decisions regarding semifinished goods are, 
again, closely related to the scheduling of produc- 
tion, while those regarding raw materials are re- 
lated both to production scheduling and to pur- 
chasing. 

The optimal decision rules established for various 
inventory problems are not only of prescriptive 
value; they may also provide useful insights into 
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observed fluctuations of inventories at the micro- 
economic and macroeconomic levels. 

Historical sketch. In past decades there were 
occasional periods of intensive interest in inventory 
theory, sometimes as the aftermath of forced in- 
ventory liquidation, For the most part, the liter- 
ature consisted of a few articles in business jour- 
nals that had little impact on business behavior 
and no impact on economic theory. More recently 
there has been an upsurge of interest which has 
far surpassed any of its predecessors with respect 
to the quantity and quality of the work accom- 
plished and with respect to its over-all effect on 
business behavior and economic theory. Statisti- 
cians and economists have become interested in 
industrial problems concomitantly with increased 
attention in business to the techniques of advanced 
management, including operations research and 
management science. The development of these 
latter areas has included much detailed attention 
to inventory theory. [See OPERATIONS RESEARCH.) 

The earliest attempts at developing inventory the- 
ory were primarily concerned with the problem of 
determining economical lot sizes in purchasing or 
production (discussed below). Raymond’s book 
(1931) is illustrative of these attempts. During 
World War 11, a useful probabilistic model for con- 
trolling stocks was developed. Shortly thereafter a 
probabilistic version of economical lot-size analysis 
was developed by Whitin (1953), whose book was 
the first in English that dealt with probabilistic 
inventory systems in any detail. Several economists 
and mathematicians have provided rigorous mathe- 
matical analyses of inventory systems, the most 
noteworthy contributions being an article by Arrow, 
Harris, and Marschak (1951) and the rather ab- 
stract mathematical papers by Dvoretzky, Kiefer, 
and Wolfowitz (1952). The past few years have 
given rise to more than ten books on inventory 
theory, as well as chapters dealing with inventories 
in almost all of the many books on operations re- 
search. At the same time, business firms have been 
stressing the importance of stock control far more 
than ever before, as evidenced by the many new 
corporate vice-presidents in charge of inventory 
control. Several of the formal mathematical ap- 
proaches to inventory analysis have been applied 
in practice by business firms. 

From the standpoint of the national economy 
also, inventory theory has received a considerable 
amount of attention. One important development 
was Metzler’s formulation (1941) of a business 
cycle theory in which inventory behavior is the 
primary causal factor. A business cycle study of 
much empirical and theoretical interest was pub- 
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lished by Abramovitz (1950), who showed that 
changes in inventory investment constituted a 
major component of the changes in national in- 
come in the five business cycles between the two 
world wars. 


Approaches to inventory theory 


There are a wide variety of mathematical analy- 
ses of inventory problems. A few different types 
will be presented here for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. The mathematical analysis underlying each 
example will be avoided in order to make the mate- 
rial accessible to readers who are not mathemati- 
cally oriented. 

The newsboy problem. Suppose a newsboy is 
faced with the problem of determining how many 
papers to stock when his daily sales vary in a 
probabilistic manner. He buys papers at a unit cost 
C and sells them at a unit price P. He can be reim- 
bursed an amount R for each paper not sold. How 
many papers should he stock to maximize his daily 
profit? This problem may be simply formulated in 
terms of the familiar marginal analysis. Let p(x) 
be the probability that customers will demand x or 
more papers. If the xth paper is sold, the newsboy 
makes a marginal profit of P- Con this paper. 
If it is not sold, the newsboy incurs a marginal loss 
of C — R. Weighting the marginal profit and the 
marginal loss by their probabilities, p(x) and 
1—p(x) respectively, one can readily ascertain 
that the xth paper should be stocked if 


(1) p(x) (P—C) > (1 — p(x)) (CR). 


Simple computations show that condition (1) will 
be satisfied if p(x) > (C — R)/(P — R). That is, 
the newsboy should continue to add papers to his 
stock as long as the probability of selling the mar- 
ginal paper exceeds a known critical ratio. It can 
readily be seen that the newsboy should stock por 
papers the higher the profit margin (P- C) Ja 
the lower the loss on papers not sold (C — R). E 
of the principal lessons is that he should not, i 
general, stock the number of papers that a, 
sponds to average sales. The existence of ered 
demand changes the basic nature of the 1 be 
Economical lot-size problems. As mentione d to 
fore, the earliest inventory problems subjecte 155 
mathematical analysis were those n e 
determination of economical purchase quanti 
of goods for inventories. Consider, for Ae 
the case of a retailer who must hold stocks o hat 
goods he sells. There are some inventory 889 he 
decrease as the quantity of inventory g00 1955 
orders increases for example, costs of e 
ment and costs of receiving. These costs are usu; 


ple, 
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referred to as “ordering costs.” Other inventory 
costs increase with the size of the quantity ordered, 
for example, costs of holding inventories—interest, 
depreciation, obsolescence, ete. These costs are usu- 
ally referred to as “carrying costs.” The problem 
for the retailer is, when faced with a known de- 
mand, to purchase a lot (a quantity of the inventory 
good) that fulfills demand and minimizes the sum 
of the ordering and carrying costs. 

Let Y be the number of units the retailer sells 
per year (assumed to be sold at a constant rate 
during the year). At one extreme, he could pur- 
chase Y units at the beginning of the year; at the 
other extreme, he could purchase Y/365 units each 
day of the year. Obviously the first policy would 
entail very high carrying costs, and the second 
policy would entail very high ordering costs. If S is 
ordering costs per order and I is carrying costs per 
unit per year (both assumed to be constant), it can 
be shown that minimum costs will be incurred for 
lots of size Q where 

S 
U 
This equation indicates that the optimal lot size 
varies proportionately with the square root of ex- 
pected sales and the square root of procurement 
expenses and varies inversely with the square root 
of unit inventory carrying costs. 

The problem of determining economical lot 
sizes in manufacturing has been subjected to a 
similar analysis. In these cases, the lot is the 
amount to be produced rather than purchased, and 
S is defined as the cost per setup, i.e., the clerical 
and other costs of preparing the machines for a 
production run. The identical formula results. Al- 
though many restrictive assumptions are made in 
deriving them, economical lot-size formulas are per- 
haps the most widely applied mathematical tech- 
nique of inventory analysis. 

_ Probabilistic lot-size models. Probabilistic lot- 
size models deal with the problem of determining 
economical lot sizes when demand is not known 
with certainty but varies about a given mean in 
accordance with a known probability distribution. 
Because of the random variations in demand, it is 
Possible to incur unintended stockouts or shortages. 
The optimal lot size is the one that minimizes an 
expected-cost expression which includes procure- 
ment costs, carrying costs, and stockout costs. The 
details of this analysis will not be presented here. 
9 result specifies an optimal reorder-point quan- 
ity (a point at which orders will be initiated) as 
yi as an optimal lot size to be ordered. The opti- 

al reorder-point guantity varies directly with the 


(2) * = 
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demand level, demand variance, and shortage pen- 
alty, and varies inversely with the unit inventory 
carrying charges and setup costs. Typically, the 
optimal lot size is higher in the probabilistic case 
than in the case of certainty, since the fewer the 
number of orders placed, the smaller is the expected 
number of stockouts. Hence the introduction of 
stockout costs makes it worthwhile to buy in larger 
quantities. 

The mathematical analysis underlying the prob- 
abilistic lot-size model is presented at widely differ- 
ent levels of generality and sophistication in the 
literature. The literature also contains solutions to 
the lot-size problem for cases of certain and prob- 
abilistic demands in which there are variations in 
average demand over time (Hadley & Whitin 1963). 

Linear programming. Another technique used 
for analyzing inventory control problems is linear 
programming [see PROGRAMMING]. Business sales 
often behave roughly in accordance with a known 
seasonal pattern. If the fluctuations in sales are 
met by corresponding fluctuations in production, 
overtime costs will be incurred. Alternatively, if 
production is kept relatively constant, the fluctua- 
tions in sales may be absorbed by inventory adjust- 
ments. Linear programming analysis of the prob- 
lem makes it possible to determine the production 
schedule that will meet sales at the minimum com- 
bined overtime costs and inventory carrying charges. 
The approach can be trivially extended to handle 
other situations in which marginal costs increase 
as the level of output increases. However, the linear 
programming approach has not yet been extended 
to allow for random variations in demand or to 
include lot-size considerations. 

Linear decision rules. The linear decision rule 
approach, developed at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Holt et al. 1960), takes into account 
more types of cost factors than does the linear pro- 
gramming approach. Specifically, the approach 
minimizes a quadratic cost function including regu- 
lar payroll costs, costs of overtime and idle time, 
costs of changing the level of the work force, and 
costs involved in having either too large or too 
small an inventory level. The quadratic approxima- 
tion to costs plays a vital role in two ways. First, 
the derivatives of this function are linear, making 
it feasible to solve the equations resulting from 
setting the first derivatives of the function with re- 
spect to work force and production levels equal to 
zero. Second, when the cost function is quadratic, 
it is possible to consider only average sales, rather 
than the probability distribution of sales, for it has 
been demonstrated that the results are identical. 
The linear decision rules resulting from the solu- 
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tion of the derivative eguations are simple linear 
expressions that can easily be handled in hand 
computations. The rules indicate the changes in 
the level of production and work force that are 
desirable. The derivative equations need only be 
solved again when cost conditions change. 

Waiting-line theory. The “queuing” or waiting- 
line approach to the inventory problem has received 
a considerable amount of attention in recent years 
(Morse 1958). The level of inventory serves as 
the queue, which is depleted by customer demands 
and increased by production or procurement. 
Mathematical expressions (or “equations of de- 
tailed balance”) for the rate of change of the proba- 
bilities that the queue is at each of its possible 
levels or “states” are developed. Under long-run, 
Steady-state conditions these state probabilities re- 
main unchanged, i.e., the probability that there are 
exactly x items in the queue at a random instant 
of time remains constant, This implies that each 
of the equations of detailed balance can be set 
equal to zero, making it possible to solve for the 
(steady) state probabilities. These state probabili- 
ties, combined with the associated costs of each 
state, can be used to make simple evaluations of 
the costs of various inventory policies. The assump- 
tion required concerning the nature of demands 
and/or deliveries is typically quite restrictive, so 
that the approach cannot be applied to a wide 
range of problems. [See QUEUEs.] 


Inventory theory and the theory of the firm 


Classical versions of the economic theory of the 
firm do not take inventories into account explicitly 
in any way [see Firm, THEORY OF THE]. Since in- 
ventories are of considerable importance in the 
actual operation of almost all firms, the theory ap- 
pears to have serious deficiencies on this score. 
Only in the case of Stationary demand known with 
certainty and stationary cost conditions can inven- 
tories be included in the classical theory, It has 
been shown that inventory carrying charges and 
setup costs can be included in the traditional long- 
Tun cost curve of the firm, i.e., the envelope of the 
short-run cost curves, the short-run average cost 
curves being based on a fixed time between orders, 
i.e., a fixed lot size (Wagner & Whitin 1958). 
Some nonstationary inventory situations can be 
handled by price-discrimination techniques. How- 
ever, there remain important fundamental differ- 
ences between inventory theory and classical eco- 
nomic theory. For example, consider the costs 
included in the linear decision rule example above, 
Of the several types of costs discussed, only regu- 
lar payroll costs are taken into consideration by the 
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classical approach, for under Stationary demand 
conditions there would be no overtime, no idle 
time, no changes in the work force, and no changes 
in the average inventory level, The very existence 
of this inventory approach is based on nonstation. 
arity. No long-run equilibrium is ever achieved. A 
more realistic theory of the firm must allow for 
some of these nonstationary aspects. 

Another aspect of inventory theory that has 
relevance for the theory of the firm is the existence 
of economies of scale in most inventory models. 
Lot-size analysis indicates that inventory costs vary 
less than proportionately with sales, and the analy- 
sis of reorder-point stocks also gives rise to econo- 
mies of scale because, by the law of large numbers, 
stocks held as protection against random variations 
in demand vary less than propor tionately with de- 
mand, Thus at least two causes of decreasing aver- 
age costs are established. The arguments for in- 
creasing average costs, which are an essential 
ingredient of classical economic theory (both the 
theory of the firm and the theory of the economy), 
have not been convincing, typically being rather 
vague statements concerning diseconomies of large- 
scale management or control. Inventory analysis 
has much to contribute to problems of returns to 
scale, including problems of vertical and horizontal 
integration. Few attempts have thus far been made 
to complete such analyses. [See ECONOMIES OF 
SCALE. ] 

One of the few attempts to incorporate inven- 
tory behavior into the theory of the firm was 
Boulding’s reconstruction of economic theory on 
the basis of balance sheet considerations (1950). 
“Preferred asset ratios” played a vital role in his 
analysis, but he spent little time explaining the 
basic determinants of these ratios, 


Inventory theory and aggregate economics 


At the level of aggregate economic analysis, zA 
ventory theory is of interest from several stand- 
points. Its relevance to business cycle theory Was 
mentioned above. In addition, inventory theory 1770 
teadily be related to Keynesian economics 11 
the three Keynesian motives for holding cash 5 
goods) the transactions motive, the precaution! 
motive, and the speculative motive. According i 
the transactions motive, it is necessary and des T- 
able to hold some inventories of goods for the ve 
Pose of meeting demand. Lot-size analysis e 
an approach to determining the quantities 105 
should be held for this purpose in order to m 
mize the sum of setup costs and inventory Ge 
charges. The determination of . 155 
tities involves the precautionary motive. Safety 
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“cushion” stocks are held to avoid stockouts arising 
from random sales variations. Finally, inventories 
may be held for speculative reasons, that is to say, 
in anticipation of changes in demand or supply 
conditions. Aggregate levels of stocks held for any 
of these reasons are of significance in aggregate 
models of the economy. 

Stocks of money have also been subjected to 
probabilistic inventory analysis. (Here, brokerage 
fees play the role of setup costs.) For example, the 
precautionary motive for holding stocks of cash 
was discussed by Edgeworth in 1888 in connection 
with the determination of bank reserve ratios. 

In a general sense, the behavior of economic 
aggregates depends upon the behavior of the de- 
tailed components of the aggregates, which, in turn, 
depend quite heavily on inventory considerations. 
Thus, a better understanding of inventory theory is 
needed for a more complete theory of aggregate 
economics. 

T. M. WHITIN 
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INVESTMENT 


1. THE AGGREGATE INVESTMENT 
FUNCTION 
I. THE INVESTMENT DECISION 


Robert Eisner 
Jack Hirshleifer 


1 
THE AGGREGATE INVESTMENT FUNCTION 


By “aggregate investment function” we usually 
mean the relation explaining producers’ net ac- 
quisition of the capital goods (buildings, equip- 
ment, and inventories) that are part of the process 
of production in the economy as a whole. 

The major importance of investment is twofold. 
First, output in the future depends upon the main- 
tenance of existing means of production. Economic 
growth, i.e., the increase of the rate of output, de- 
pends largely upon investment in excess of the 
wearing away of existing means of production. 
Second, the maintenance of “full employment” or, 
in general, the full utilization of existing resources, 
requires that aggregate investment plus aggregate 
consumption equal the total output that would be 
produced if all individuals who wished to work 
could find employment. The first aspect of invest- 
ment was stressed by the classical and neoclassical 
economists and, usually under the designation 
“capital accumulation,” by Marx and his followers. 
The second aspect has received major attention in 
recent years, in large part as a consequence of 
the work and influence of John Maynard Keynes 
(1936). 

Investment and saving. In considering the ag- 
gregate investment function, two related issues are 
generally distinguished: the determinants of invest- 
ment by jndividual business units, and the determi- 
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nants of saving, that is, abstention from current 
consumption, by those who earn or receive income. 
By usual accounting definitions (with appropriate 
adjustments of government accounts), the sum of 
investment by all producing units must, in fact, be 
identically equal to the sum of saving by all con- 
sumer or income-receiving units. Hence, separate 
consideration of these issues may seem paradoxical. 
But separate consideration is meaningful because 
actual aggregate investment or saving is the result- 
ant of two sets of forces, those related to producers’ 
desires to obtain goods and those related to con- 
sumers’ preferences to forgo the opportunity to 
obtain goods. The analogy to supply and demand 
curves is apt and helpful here. The saving func- 
tion indicates the supply of financial resources that 
producers may apply to the purchase of capital 
goods, and the investment function indicates the 
demand by producers for financial resources with 
which to buy capital goods. The actual total of in- 
vestment or of saving (the totals will be identical) 
is determined by the intersection of the saving and 
investment schedules, the intersection being the 
point of equality of these two functions. 

With this approach we are able to set to one side 
the factors affecting investment that relate to the 
supply of saving, i.e., to the saving or consumption 
function. Analysis of the investment function itself 
may be concerned with the rates of investment 
that would be consistent with various sets of values 
of the variables that affect the rate of investment, 
regardless of consistency of these values with the 
consumption or saving function; or it may concern 
what could be considered the inverse of the invest- 
ment function, that is, the sets of values of the 
variables that would determine a rate of investment 
equal to some predetermined rate of saving given 
by the saving function or by policy considerations. 

Investment demand. Investment demand may 
be seen as determined by the interaction of the fac- 
tors that affect the expected profitability of invest- 
ment, on the one hand, and by those that affect the 
interest rate (or some other, more appropriate meas- 
ure of the cost of capital), on the other hand. The 
expected profitability of a contemplated unit of in- 
vestment is best viewed as that rate of discount for 
which the sum of resultant additional expected re- 
ceipts and expenditures, including the purchase 
cost, the yield, and the ultimate sale or salvage re- 
turn, is zero. The relevant cost of capital for the 
firm that already has command over the resources 
necessary to finance investment is the rate of re- 
turn, appropriately adjusted for any differences in 
tisk, that may be enjoyed on alternative uses of 
these resources. For the firm that must secure com- 
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mand over such resources, the relevant cost of 
capital relates to the cost of securing funds, again 
adjusted for the resulting changes in the risk posi- 
tion of the firm. While the cost of capital may 
therefore differ, depending, among other things, on 
whether firms are borrowers or users of their own 
finances, one may wonder whether this distinction 
carries much weight in tke aggregate, at least in 
economies with well-developed financial markets. 

The investment demand function may then be 
reduced to a two-variable relation indicating the 
rate at which producers would wish to acquire 
capital goods per unit of time as a function of the 
rate of interest. Since, at a given rate of interest, 
producers would wish to acquire all capital goods 
they would have wished to acquire at higher rates 
of interest as well as some additional capital goods 
that are profitable at the given rate, investment 
demand is presumed to be higher (or at least not 
lower) the lower the rate of interest. 

A stable relation between investment demand 
and the rate of interest presumes, for one thing, 
however, a stable relation between “the rate of 
interest” and the relevant cost, appropriately dis- 
counted for risk, of the financial resources required 
for investment. Further, it requires that the ex- 
pected marginal profitabilities of investment op- 
portunities remain unchanged. 

Largely following Keynes, many economists have 
stressed, since the great depression of the 1930s, 
that the rate of interest is not the critical variable 
determining investment demand. Rather, the crit- 
ical variables are those determining the expected 
profitability of investment, especially at the 5 
gin, or what is called the marginal efficiency“ 0 
investment. Their view is that investment demand 
is fairly inelastic with respect to the rate of ma 
This means that changes in the rate of interesi 
bring about proportionately small changes in 25 
vestment demand. The logical corollary of 195 
argument is that the expected profitability of 5 5 
tional investment (again, the marginal „ 
of investment) declines rapidly as the rate 0 zi 
vestment increases. Investment demand, rot 
is considered to be highly variable as a resu 95 
changes in factors other than the rate of wa 
either because of high elasticity of investment i 
mand with respect to these other variables or 8 
cause these other variables themselves, unlike eat 
(long-term) rate of interest, are subject to 8" 
variability. i 

These 1 are represented in Figure 1, YA 
shows three investment demand curves, all a 
ing investment demand (Ip) as a decline 0 
tively inelastic function of the rate of interes 
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It may be noted readily that the variation in invest- 
ment demand along any one investment demand 
curve that might be occasioned by variation of the 
rate of interest, as among i, iz, and is, is relatively 
small compared with the variation in investment 
demand that would be occasioned by shifts from 
one investment demand curve to another. Thus, the 
differences within the sets (A, B, and C), (D, E, 
and F), and (G, H, and K) are relatively small com- 
pared to the differences between any one of these 
sets and any other. Keynes and Keynesians“ have 
concluded that, since movements of the investment 
demand curve are likely to be quite large relative 
to the changes in investment demand that may be 
induced by movement along any one investment 
demand curve, the effectiveness of monetary action, 
which might alter the rate of interest, is severely 
limited. 

Role of expectations. The factors affecting the 
expected profitability of investment, that is, the 
factors indicating which of the investment demand 
curves in Figure 1 is relevant, may be in part ob- 
jective and in part subjective. The objective factors 
affecting expected profitability are technology ( the 
current and future parameters of the production 
function), relative prices of factors of production 
(both current and future), and future demand for 
product. If decision makers could know these with 
certainty, the investment function would be fully 
determined. However, these underlying objective 
elements influence investment demand to the ex- 
tent and in the manner that they are subjectively 
Perceived by decision makers. It may be argued that 
in “equilibrium” the objective elements must be 
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determining; otherwise we should have the paradox 
of entrepreneurs repeatedly acting on the basis of 
expectations that are persistently falsified by events, 
and never learning from the unhappy experience, 
Nevertheless, the equivalence of subjective expecta- 
tions and objective conditions is limited by imper- 
fect knowledge, risk, and uncertainty, which are 
endemic to the investment process. The resultant 
partial independence of expectations from objective 
factors must be accorded a major role in our in- 
ability to use objective data to predict more than a 
minor fraction of short-run variations in the rate 
of investment. 

With the production function, relative prices, 
and demand for output constant, one may expect a 
constant demand for capital stock. Producers’ de- 
mand for capital goods, that is, investment demand, 
would consist only of demand to replace capital 
goods used up in production. Positive net invest- 
ment demand—demand for capital goods in ex- 
cess of depreciation—must depend upon expected 
changes in the production function, prices, or de- 
mand for output relative to their values in deter- 
mining the existing capital stock. 

Because of the imperfection of information and 
heavy discounting for risk and uncertainty, one 
may expect entrepreneurs to delay action based on 
expected changes in the determinants of the op- 
timum capital stock until these changes have be- 
come very clear. In practice this may mean waiting 
at least until changes have taken place and, par- 
ticularly in the case of unanticipated changes, wait- 
ing until changed conditions have persisted long 
enough to generate confidence in their relative per- 
manence. In an uncertain world a good rule of 
thumb may be to act as if the future will be like 
some weighted average or projection of the past. 
Yet it must be recognized that entrepreneurs at- 
tempting to maximize profit must be guided ulti- 
mately by their view of the future, however much 
their view of the future may be conditioned by the 
past and present. With this caveat, we may look to 
changes in current values of relevant variables for 
determinants of investment demand. Let us con- 
sider in turn the production function, relative 
prices, and the demand for output. 

Changes in the production function. Changes 
in technology, which we may consider to be changes 
in parameters of the production function, will in- 
fluence investment if they alter the composition or 
total of capital goods desired to produce a given 
output, Changes in the composition of desired 
capital will serve to make existing capital goods 
obsolete and may generate an investment demand 
for purposes of their replacement. A change in the 
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production function that changes only the com- 
position of desired capital will have a “one-shot” 
effect on investment. Once alteration in the com- 
position of capital goods is completed, the rate of 
investment will be the same as it was previously. 
A change in the production function that alters 
the desired ratio of capital stock to output is likely 
to have a continuing effect on investment. Again, 
any accompanying change in the desired or “equi- 
librium” composition of capital may generate in- 
vestment until the existing capital stock has expe- 
rienced the desired transformation. Such investment 
may be negative in amount if the capital-output 
ratio of the new equilibrium is less than the capital 
output ratio of the previous equilibrium. But in 
addition, the investment generated by a change in 
the desired capital-Ooutput ratio must be such as to 
permit the attainment of the new desired stock of 
capital for any given level of output. If output 
is constant, a change in the capital-output ratio 
will also have merely a “one-shot” effect on invest- 
ment, which will end when the new capital-output 
ratio is attained. If output is growing, which is 
probably the more likely case, an increase in the 
capital-output ratio will increase the equilibrium 
rate of investment, for more additional capital 
will then be required for each additional unit of 
output. Conversely, a decrease in the capital-output 
ratio will lower the amount of investment associ- 
ated with any given rate of growth of output. 
Changes in relative prices. Changes in relative 
prices may have effects analogous to those induced 
by changes in the production function because they 
may induce changes in either the composition or 
total amount of desired capital (or in both) associ- 
ated with any given level of output. Changes in 
relative prices may involve changes in relative 
wages or other forms of remuneration for different 
types of labor; changes in the relative prices of 
other nondurable inputs, such as electric power or 
gas heat; changes in relative prices of different 
kinds of capital goods; changes in wage- price 
ratios; and changes in rates of interest or other 
ratios of the current prices of goods and services 
to corresponding prices expected at future dates. 
It is probably most useful to think of relative 
prices as affected by supply conditions. Thus, if 
individuals come to supply more or less of a certain 
type of labor, the wage for that type of labor will 
change. Similarly, changing degrees of monopolistic 
or oligopolistic power may alter the prices charged 
both for goods and for labor services, Finally, pref- 
erences for present and future consumption may 
be altered by changes in individual choices or by 
changes in the distribution of income among those 
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exercising such choices, so that the supply of say. 
ing is affected. This might manifest itself in 
changes in rates of interest or in other measures 
of the relative prices of present and future goods. 

Role of interest rates. Alteration in the relative 
price of current and future goods, f requently meas- 
ured, in professional-economics shorthand, by “the 
rate of interest,” merits further consideration, A 
lower rate of interest, by raising the present dis- 
counted expected prices of future output (and in- 
put) relative to current input (and output), tends 
to increase the demand for capital goods generally 
and, in particular, to increase the demand for long- 
lived capital goods. Long-lived capital goods are 
current inputs that promise consequent outputs far 
into the future. Longer-lived capital, however, must 
of necessity involve higher ratios of capital to out- 
put, as long as we are dealing with economically 
relevant choices. Capital goods that offer the pros- 
pect of lower outputs now as well as in the future 
would never be chosen. Hence an interest-induced 
shift to longer-lived capital must be a shift to capital 
with relatively higher expected outputs in the dis- 
tant future but with relatively lower current output 
and lower expected outputs in the near future. 
Since longer-lived capital is associated with smaller 
current output, a shift to longer-lived capital im- 
plies a higher capital-Output ratio. Conversely, 
higher interest rates will militate for a choice of 
shorter-lived capital and lower capital-output ratios. 

It may be further expected that given changes in 
the rate of interest will have a greater effect on 
those categories of investment involving relatively 
longer-lived assets, since changes in the rate of 
interest will have a greater relative effect on the 
present values of expected returns from longer- 
lived assets. Thus, for any given change in the rate 
of interest, the effect on inventory investment 115 
be expected to be small compared with any possib 1 
effect on investment in equipment and, a air 
in plant. This must be qualified, however, by thè 
recognition that changes in the short-term rate 5 
interest are what are relevant to immediate ae 
on inventory investment and that the short+ i 
rate of interest, both in theory and in fact, pe 
fluctuate more than the relatively stable long- ter 
rate which is relevant to fixed investment. 

It is this last consideration that has led many 
economists to conceive of variations in 1 
interest as having only a very limited potenti tem 
affecting investment. For if it is from the long- 75 
rate that any substantial influence on inven 8 
must stem, it is to possible changes in the let 
term rate that we must look. But in a free 1 0 
the long-term rate must reflect expectation! 
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future short-term rates. Investors would hardly be 
willing to hold long-term securities at prices that 
implied rates of return lower than their expecta- 
tions of returns from corresponding successions of 
shorter-term maturities. In the face of expectations 
of higher future short-term rates, investors would 
strive to sell long-term securities until their prices 
were depressed sufficiently to raise their yields to 
equality with a weighted average, appropriately 
adjusted for risks, of current and expected future 
short-term rates. But this would mean that action 
by the monetary authority to reduce short-term 
rates in a recession, for example, could have only 
a small effect on long-term rates as long as in- 
vestors continue to anticipate higher short-term 
rates when the recession is over. Hence, action by 
the monetary authority to stimulate investment 
would be stymied by its inability to bring about any 
substantial reduction in long-term rates. 

It is generally suggested that this problem is 
asymmetrical, in that the monetary authority 
should always be able to raise interest rates suf- 
ficiently to choke off an excess of investment, but 
it may be argued that something analogous may 
take place to prevent unlimited increases in the 
rate of interest. For prospective borrowers might 
find new flexibility in trade credit and other forms 
of “near money” when faced with rises in short- 
term rates above the convenience value of that par- 
ticular form of bank credit generally known as 
money. 

The role of risk. Once we admit that decision 
makers are concerned not merely with the mathe- 
matical expectation of expected returns but also 
with maximization of some preference or utility 
function such that a cost is attached to risk, it 
becomes clear that investment may be increased 
by a reduction of the risk faced by the investor. A 
Project promising a 10 per cent return with cer- 
tainty might be undertaken by a private investor 
who would reject a project offering 2 .9 probability 
of a 15 per cent return along with a .1 probability 
of a bankrupting, 35 per cent loss, although the 
mathematical expectation of the latter project is 
also 10 per cent. 

This suggests that investment may be stimu- 
lated by two kinds of actions by government. In an 
economy in which investment is undertaken by 
Privately motivated business, government could 
undertake measures to reduce the risks confront- 
ing the investor. This would, incidentally, argue 
against countercyclical monetary policy, which 
would have the effect of increasing uncertainty as 
to future interest rates, Government intervention 
to reduce risk facing the individual would be justi- 
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fied where the true risk to society is less than that 
to the individual. 

In such cases, however, it may be preferable for 
government itself to undertake the investment 
rather than endeavor to find an appropriate subsidy 
or insurance scheme to induce private investment 
to do so. This issue is inevitably a major one in 
the case of underdeveloped economies requiring a 
large amount of interrelated or complementary 
investment and in the case of major new indus- 
tries. It is noteworthy that in both of these instances 
government investment or subsidy has in fact fre- 
quently been undertaken. In the United States ref- 
erence may be made particularly to railroads, com- 
mercial aviation, and atomic energy. 

In view of the likelihood that risk will be viewed 
as cumulative over time, so that longer-term pro- 
jects tend to be viewed as more risky than shorter- 
term projects, reduction in riskiness will tend to 
operate in roughly the same manner as a reduc- 
tion in the rate of interest. It would increase the 
capital-output ratio and bring about both an initial 
increase in investment and a continuing increase, 
to the extent that demand is growing. 

Changes in demand. Finally, let us consider 
the role of changes in demand. Changes in the 
composition of demand for output will, to the ex- 
tent capital is specific to particular outputs, gen- 
erate changes in the desired composition of capital 
stock. This in turn implies net investment, or the 
addition of capital at a faster rate than normal re- 
placement, unless the adjustment process is no 
faster than the wearing out of existing capital. The 
portion of depreciation charges which represents 
an allowance for normal obsolescence will tend to 
include the effects of a changing composition of 
demand that causes obsolescence of output-specific 
capital. A more rapid rate of change in the com- 
position of demand may conceivably result in in- 
creasing depreciation charges, to reflect conse- 
quently more-rapid obsolescence. This would then 
involve an increase in gross investment which, 
however, would not constitute a corresponding in- 
crease in net investment. 

It is important to recognize the possible extent 
of changes in the composition of demand. A major 
source of change is geographical movement. Peo- 
ple migrating from Mississippi to Illinois or Cali- 
fornia, or from Amsterdam to Australia, generate 
an additional demand for services that are par- 
ticular to their new locations. Housing and public 
services are, of course, major and conspicuous ex- 
amples. Idle or excess capacity in one region does 
not preclude a demand for capital to provide new 
capacity in another region. 
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Changes in the rate of aggregate demand are 
very likely to be of prime importance in the ag- 
gregate investment function. Except for limiting 
effects due to excess capacity or to reductions in 
the capital intensity of production, an increase in 
aggregate demand must generate an increased de- 
mand for capital stock, In equilibrium terms, the 
faster the rate of growth of aggregate demand, the 
greater the rate of investment demand. Indeed, as 
long as the capital- output ratio remains unchanged, 
the absorption of a constant proportion of output 
in investment (a constant ratio of saving to in- 
come) requires a constant per cent rate of growth 
of output and, in turn, of investment itself. To sus- 
tain a greater relative rate of investment, there 
must be a proportionately faster rate of growth of 
output. Thus, the rate of growth, frequently seen 
by the classical economists as the essential result 
of investment, may be viewed, as well, as the 
critical determinant of investment. 

It may readily be calculated that a rate of growth 
of output of some 4 per cent per annum would 
account for net investment equal to some 8 per 
cent of output, if the capital-output ratio took on 
the not unreasonable value of 2. But in the United 
States, for example, this would constitute more 
than 50 per cent of gross private domestic invest- 
ment. A reduction of the rate of growth of output 
from 4 per cent to 3 per cent while maintaining the 
same capital-output ratio would entail a reduction 
of investment for purposes of expansion from 8 
per cent of output to 6 per cent of output and 
would thus imply a reduction of gross investment 
of a full 13 per cent—from 15 per cent of output 
to 13 per cent of output. Conversely, an increase in 
the rate of growth from 4 per cent to 6 per cent per 
annum would require, if the capital—output ratio 
were unchanged, an increase in investment by 
almost 30 per cent—to 19 per cent of output. 

The argument that investment is very largely 
dependent upon rates of growth relates to the rela- 
tive magnitudes of effects due to admissible fluctu- 
ations in rates of growth and those due to other 
factors, but it cannot properly be argued that 
growth-induced investment is independent of these 
other factors. Thus, the technology or the rate of 
interest might be such that output would be pro- 
duced with virtually no capital. Then fluctuations 
in the rate of growth of output would have little 
effect on the demand for capital and investment. 
However, given the capital-intensive methods of 
production and the fairly stable long-term interest 
rates associated with advanced economies, there is 
considerable reason to believe that any major varia- 
bility in investment must be associated with 
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changes in the relation between demand and ca- 
pacity in the short run and with changes in the 
rate of growth in the long run. 

Asymmetry has been noted with regard to the 
determination of positive and negative net invest- 
ment. In both cases, it has been argued, there is 
some form of constraint that sets bounds for the 
rates of investment attainable (Hicks 1950). In 
regard to positive investment, the limitation (an 
upper bound) is set by the amount of capacity 
available to create producers’ goods. In regard to 
negative net investment, the limitation (a lower 
bound) relates to the speed at which existing plant 
and equipment can be worn out and inventories 
can be disposed of, with or without conversion toa 
form acceptable to nonproducers. The upper bound 
is usually felt to be sufficiently high to permit a 
substantial investment boom if increases in aggre- 
gate demand or other factors are such as to bring 
about a great expansion of investment demand. A 
depression-induced fall in investment demand is 
frequently held, however, to run quickly into a 
“floor” to actual investment such that an economic 
slump, while cushioned, is prolonged by limitation 
on the rate at which excess stocks of capital can 
be worked off. 

A general formulation of the investment func- 
tion would probably replace upper and lower bounds 
by a dynamic adjustment process, subject to cost 
functions and to the usual maximization criteria 
by which producers strive to react to changes in 
their demand for capital. A critical and not im- 
plausible element in this dynamic system would be 
an equation that shows the cost of changes in the 
capital stock, within relevant ranges, to be an in- 
creasing function of the speed at which changes 
are accomplished (Eisner & Strotz 1964). e 
costs of transferring resources to producers’ 00 
industries in the face of a boom may become a 
creasingly high and eventually prohibitively hig 4 
thus constraining the boom and, if the boom a 
feed only upon itself, setting the stage for its C “ik 
lapse. In the downturn, the costs of speedy 115 
dation of assets, recognizing the ene 
more-gradual sale or realization of returns z 3 
production in the future, may be such as to cu 
even more sharply the rate of cmp = 

One advantage of this more general form thie 
is that it makes entirely separate approaches i 4 
study of inventory investment and to the stu oe) 
investment in plant and equipment unneces 555 
Unintended investment, long recognized as Wa 
portant component of inventory aves a 
also be a component of investment in Plen yang 
equipment, although the parameters of unde 
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relations may be such that the role and volatility of 
unintended investment are significantly different 
in the two categories. While an increase in sales 
expected to be “permanent” is likely to bring about 
inventory investment until a new, consequently 
higher level of inventory stocks is attained, an un- 
expected increase in sales will have, as an immedi- 
ate effect, inventory disinvestment. With no planned 
increase in output, the unexpected increase in sales 
must be met out of existing inventory stocks. This 
initial, unintended disinvestment is then seen to 
give way to intended investment, to restore a de- 
sired stock of inventories. However, a similar anal- 
ysis can be made with respect to investment in 
plant and equipment. An unexpected increase in 
sales will, when followed by an increase in output, 
result in a more intensive utilization of fixed capital 
and consequently more-rapid depreciation. Thus, 
the real capital stock of plant and equipment would 
be reduced by the unexpected increase in sales, 
just as was the stock of inventories. This initial, 
unintended disinvestment in plant and equipment 
would also give way to positive, intended net invest- 
ment, in order to restore a desired capital—output 
ratio, 

If technical factors (the nature of the production 
function) curb the possibility of added real depre- 
ciation of capital as a consequence of increased 
output with the existing capital stock, the analogous 
treatment of unintended investment in inventories 
and capital stock may still hold fairly clearly in the 
case of unexpected decreases in sales. Just as pro- 
duction plans may be executed in the face of a drop 
in sales, causing unintended inventory investment, 
so plant and equipment construction and purchase 
may continue, once initiated, in the face of a de- 
cline in sales, even though the additional plant and 
equipment is redundant. Thus, in a sense very sim- 
ilar to that relating to inventories, total investment 
in plant and equipment proves more than sufficient 
to provide the capital stock desired in the light of 
the new level of sales, and there is (temporary) 
unintended investment. 

Empirical studies. Empirical investigation of 
the investment function has sometimes involved 
analysis of relations between time series of aggre- 
gative data for an entire national economy. More 
often, however, investment studies have focused on 
relations, usually also estimated from time series, 
Within particular industries. Recently, increased at- 
tention has been given to cross sections of data for 
individual firms, Some work has also been done 
with time series data of individual firms. 

_ Explanatory variables in empirical studies have 
included current and past output, sales, profits, 
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stock yields, interest rates, depreciation charges, 
stocks of capital, age of capital, capacity, prices 
of output, prices of labor and of capital goods, 
“liquidity,” value of the firm, and a number of 
measures of expectations. Investigators have tended 
to find substantial positive correlations between 
investment and profits but less certain association 
between investment and the rate of interest. Tests 
and estimates of crude forms of the acceleration 
principle—that the connection between capital and 
output leads to prime dependence of investment 
on the rate of change of output—have frequently 
produced negative results. 

A number of recent studies, with varied sets of 
data, have reported meaningful results with dis- 
tributed lag formulations of the acceleration prin- 
ciple and of similar capital stock adjustment or 
capacity adjustment models. It has also proved pos- 
sible to reinterpret the findings of earlier studies to 
fit this mold (Eisner & Strotz 1964). In particular, 
classic work of Tinbergen ( 1938-1939) and major 
studies of Klein (1951), purporting to find in profits 
a prime determinant of investment, can be shown 
to confirm equally well (or better, depending on 
one’s a priori model) the role of changes in output 
or the relation of expected demand to capacity. 
Chenery (1952) obtained good fits for industry 
time series in relations involving both single first 
differences of output and a capacity adjustment 
term. His “capacity model” made the change in 
capacity in any period some fraction of the differ- 
ence between desired capacity, which depends upon 
output, and actual capacity. Koyck (1954), also 
working with industry time series data, secured 
positive results with a distributed lag formulation 
in which coefficients of previous changes in output 
were assumed, after a certain number of lags, to 
take on the form of a decaying geometric progres- 
sion, with the common ratio for successive coeffi- 
cients estimated from the data. Interestingly, he 
noted that the acceleration effects were more marked 
in relatively expanding industries, and in expan- 
sionary periods rather than in those of contraction. 
Meyer and Kuh (1957), working primarily with 
cross-section data of individual firms within indus- 
tries, reported positive associations both for profits 
and for “liquidity” variables and acceleration vari- 
ables, with the former more important in periods of 
recession. Eisner (1960), in his examination of a 
distributed lag accelerator in cross-section data, has 
reduced profits to the role of a proxy variable for 
the pressure of demand on capacity. He has re- 
ported (1963) that accelerator components may be 
seen more clearly, and presumably may be better 
estimated, by isolating “permanent” elements in the 
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sales and output variance to which firms may be 
expected to respond. 

Estimates of inventory—investment relations have 
been bedeviled by neglect or inability to distinguish 
between unintended and intended investment. Es- 
sentially, increases in anticipated output or sales, 
as measured by new orders, have been found to be 
positively correlated with inventory investment. 
Unexpected changes in sales, as measured, for ex- 
ample, by differences between actual and antici- 
pated sales, show some negative relation to inven- 
tory investment. However, the two elements are 
difficult to separate, since changing sales and out- 
put themselves clearly affect expectations and con- 
sequent production decisions. 

Direct estimates of the aggregate investment 
function, it is only fair to report, are still in an 
early, experimental stage. Estimates derived from 
time series or cross sections at a less than economy- 
wide level are probably poor substitutes for direct 
estimates. For one thing, it is far from clear that 
variances and covariances between relevant vari- 
ables at a microeconomic level or within particular 
industries bear sufficiently similar relation to vari- 
ances and covariances between relevant expecta- 
tional variables at the macroeconomic level. Is 
there, after all, any reason why a firm experiencing 
an increase in its sales relative to sales of other 
firms in its industry or even to sales in the economy 
should form the same expectation about future 
demand as it would if the increase were part of a 
general aggregative increase? But what is more, 
one must beware of ever dangerous fallacies of 
composition in dealing at less than aggregative 
levels. It remains possible, after all, that changes 
in demand for individual firms and whole industries 
may determine investment in those firms and those 
industries, while investment in the economy as a 
whole is fairly rigidly contained by the supply of 
saving. 

Policy implications. Policy recommendations 
regarding investment depend in part, of course, on 
the preference functions of those making the rec- 
ommendations. Under conditions of full employ- 
ment, which are usually assumed to obtain in 
socialist economies but are considered less general 
in capitalist economies, a higher rate of investment 
at any point of time implies less current output for 
consumer use; it also implies a higher rate of 
growth and, hence, more future output. With less 
than full employment, a higher rate of investment 
is likely to cause increased current consumption, as 
well as increased future output. Decisions as to 
allocation of resources to provide for current con- 
Sumption or for future output may be shaped by 
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market forces, reflecting individual ( including busi- 
ness) preferences and the existing distribution of 
income or, more generally, the existing distribution 
of control over resources. Or these decisions may 
be made by some central planning authority, re- 
flecting its own preferences or some function of 
what are conceived to be the preferences of indi- 
viduals in the society, No matter how the decisions 
are made, they should be influenced by the ex- 
pected productivity of investment which, as we 
have observed, largely determines the investment 
function. 

In an economy where the physical means of pro- 
duction are privately owned and are acquired for 
purposes of private profit, some additional issues 
arise, First, decisions as to the rate of investment 
and the distribution of investment between physical 
goods and human skills become decisions affecting 
directly the distribution of income and wealth, Sec- 
ond, the issue of investment becomes intimately 
intertwined with the question of maintenance of 
full employment and, hence, with the essential eff- 
ciency of the economic system. 

Distributional considerations aside, policy recom- 
mendations regarding investment in a capitalist 
economy should be based closely on one's view of 
the investment function. If investment is consid- 
ered highly interest elastic, it may appear reason- 
able to allow free rein to individual and business 
saving propensities and to rely upon the rate of 
interest to equate investment demand and saving 
at reasonably full employment. This would leave 
the rate of economic growth at whatever level is 
consistent with these saving propensities, given the 
distribution of income, role of risk, and pers 
institutional arrangements—and the basic natur 
and technological constraints. 10 5 1 

If investment is considered fairly inelastic wi : 
respect to the rate of interest and if tollem 
saving propensities appear high relative to ite 
ment demand, various recommendations for 11 
ernment action come to the fore. There is 1 
general agreement that, at the very least, monet ie 
policy should be directed at keeping interest ee 
as low as possible. In addition, in capitalist 5 0 
tries a number of direct fiscal measures have pats 
proposed and applied, chiefly involving some 1025 
of increased or accelerated depreciation allege 
for tax purposes and direct tax reductions or 
sidies dependent upon investment. 

The "i ia of ioe fiscal measures would pie 
to depend in part on companion fiscal polici oft 
well as on the nature of the investment mor 
The direct effect on investment see a be 
higher earnings by business corporations sho 
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relatively small unless general principles of profit 
maximization prove irrelevant. Firms striving to 
maximize profit should not invest more when earn- 
ings are higher, unless their expectations of profit 
stemming from such additional investment are in- 
creased. If the various tax benefits to investment 
are accompanied by increased taxes elsewhere in 
order to keep government revenues constant, there 
is no presumption that aggregate demand will be 
increased and, therefore, no justification in this 
direction for expectations of increased profitability 
from additional investment. Tax benefits or sub- 
sidies to investment unaccompanied by other com- 
pensating increases in taxes, however, should result 
in an increase in aggregate demand. For while 
firms may not raise their own expenditures, the 
increase in earnings will be reflected in higher divi- 
dends or higher values of corporate shares or will 
be passed on in lower prices, in any event raising 
appropriately defined real disposable income. The 
consequent increase in aggregate demand would 
generate increased demand for capital stock. Invest- 
ment would then be accelerated until this larger 
capital stock is acquired. Maintaining the increase 
in the rate of investment, however, would necessi- 
tate further increases in the desired capital stock, 
such as might be generated by an increase in the 
Tate of tax benefits or subsidies associated with 
investment. 

There is another effect of the usual fiscal benefits 
related directly to investment. This is to raise the 
expected profitability of investment for any given 
demand by making capital goods more attractive 
relative to other factors of production. The magni- 
tude of this effect may be restricted by limitations 
of factor substitutability, which would underlie 
an interest-inelastic investment demand schedule. 
Thus, a given benefit may raise the expected profit- 
ability of all prospective investment by, Say, 20 per 
cent over a five-year period; but if the elasticity of 
investment demand is only .3, this would raise 
investment by only 6 per cent. However, to the 
extent that more capital-intensive methods of pro- 
duction are adopted as a result of tax benefits or 
other subsidies to investment, the amount of in- 
vestment required to maintain any given rate of 
output would be increased, and more investment 
would thus be generated, year after year, to provide 
for whatever increases in demand and output are 
forthcoming. 

To those who see investment demand as deter- 
mined largely by increases in the demand for out- 
put, appropriate fiscal measures for raising invest- 
ment would entail repeated cuts in taxes or increases 
in government expenditures, so that aggregate de- 
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mand would continue to grow. Action to bring 
about repeated increases in aggregate demand would 
not only sustain investment and employment but 
would also tend to insure that the growth of the 
economy be limited only by the growth in capacity 
permitted by technology and by the increase in 
supply of factors of production—of labor and capi- 
tal—under conditions of full employment. 

Critics of such a policy might offer as their main 
objection that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to provide adequate increases in demand without 
generating chronic, and perhaps accelerating, infla- 
tion of prices. This would entail not only serious 
inequities in the distribution of real income but also 
losses of efficiency in the productive system that 
might imply a lower output with full employment 
than could be obtained with somewhat less than 
full employment but with the more efficient allo- 
cation of resources provided by a stable price sys- 
tem. Counterarguments in favor of governmentally 
induced increases in demand include the insistence 
that price inflation can be kept mild enough to avoid 
threats to efficiency and that the distributional 
effects of inflation are not necessarily bad (unless 
one views the current income distribution as neces- 
sarily the best) and can in any event be compen- 
sated for by other fiscal measures. It is further 
argued that increased government expenditures on 
various kinds of social investment (education, re- 
search, urban renewal) may actually increase effi- 
ciency, as well as provide a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the benefits of social production and social 
living. 

ROBERT EISNER 
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11 
THE INVESTMENT DECISION 


Investment is present sacrifice for future benefit. 
Investment decisions of economic agents include 
an individual's buying a bond, planting a seed, or 
undertaking a course of training; a firm's purchas- 
ing a machine or constructing a building; and a 
government agency's building a dam. Productive 
investments (such as planting a seed) necessitate 
a social sacrifice of current consumption and may 
be distinguished from financial investments (such 
as purchase of a bond), which reduce to an ex- 
change of titles to consumption between two eco- 
nomic agents. 

Normative and positive theories. As in other 
branches of economics, there are normative (how 
one should act) and positive (how one does act) 
theories of the investment decision. In managerial 
economics and capital-budgeting studies, analysts 
offer advice as to how private investors should Cle 
The theoretical basis for advice is clearly normative, 
which is true also of advice offered governments 
in connection with national or regional planning. 
The central tradition in investment theory, rg 
also seemingly normative, is positive in aim. The 
question of how the rational investor should act 1 
been given attention in order to generate testa 
inferences about how investors do act—or, a 
the rationality of investors is not essential, to 155 
cover the types of investments that will be succe a 
ful and so will tend to persist (whatever the actu: 
motivation). n 

Basic concepts. From the point of view of a 
individual, the investment decision is linked to © f 
sumption on the one hand and accu 
wealth or capital on the other. Consumption 10 55 
present and future periods will here be the g 
concept in terms of which the other theore mo; 
terms are defined. Each individual has, at 1505 a 
ment of time, an endowment in the KAA 
sequence of consumption possibilities or ind 12 85 
Ye, in the various periods: yo, Yi, Ys» YP 
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Here y is the “current income the amount that 
can be consumed in the present period without add- 
ing to or subtracting from the future income ele- 
ments in the endowment. Investment in any period, 
i,, is the amount by which consumption, c., falls 
short of income: i, = Yr — Ci- By this definition, 
investment is equivalent to “saving” and may take 
on negative values (disinvestment). 

Wealth and capital are derivative concepts, re- 
ferring to time-aggregates of consumption possi- 
bilities (incomes). Suppose there is a market in 
which titles to incomes (“funds”) of various dates 
are exchanged, as through borrowing and lending. 
Then one dollar of current funds will exchange for 
1 Er dollars of funds dated one year hence, where 
ris the annual rate of interest (annual compound- 
ing assumed). If, for simplicity, it is assumed that 
the rate of interest is uniform over time, current 
wealth W, may be found by discounting the endow- 
ment of incomes according to the formula 


A 1 Ya 
0) W=pt TIE AR 
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With more frequent compounding (at the semi- 
annual rate Ir, quarterly rate 47, etc.), one dollar 
of current funds would grow to more than 1+r 
dollars in a year. In the limit, compounding may 
be said to be continuous, and the discounting equa- 
tion takes on the form 


(10 W. =| y(t)e" dt. 


The discrete formulation (1) and the continuous 
(1') are both in common use. The amount of wealth 
reserved for future consumption is denoted capital, 
K,, so that the endowment may be subdivided 
(using the discrete formulation): W. = yo + Ko. 

Irving Fisher's theory. The modern theory of 
investment was set down in classical form by 
Irving Fisher as part of his great work on interest 
(1930). Fisher looked at investment as a means of 
achieving an optimal pattern of consumption over 
time, rather than as a process of accumulation 
per se. This view permits the extension of the eco- 
nomic theory of choice into the time dimension, 
the objects of choice being present and future con- 
sumption. The elements needed to determine the 
individual's investment decision are: (4) the en- 
dowment, in the form of an existing income stream 
Over time; (b) the preference function, which or- 
ders in desirability all possible time-combinations 
of consumption; and (c) the opportunity set, which 
Specifies the productive and financial possibilities 
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Figure I Endowment, preference function, and finan- 
cial investment opportunities 


for transforming the original endowment into other 
time-combinations. The theory is fully worked out 
only under the assumption that economic agents 
act under certainty or possess complete informa- 
tion; uncertainty will be introduced below. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate artificially simple cases 
of investment choice, but cases that are instructive 
and capable of easy generalization. It is assumed 
that there are only two periods (say, this year and 
next); each point in either diagram represents a 
combination of current consumption, Cs, and future 
consumption, c. The endowment combination, Wa 
has coordinates (Yo, yı). The time-preferences are 
portrayed by the “indifference curves,” U,, U:, 
Ue as each such curve connecting all combina- 
tions yielding equal satisfaction. 
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Figure 2 — Productive and financial opportunities 
combined 
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In Figure 1 there are financial opportunities only 
—i.e., exchange opportunities with other individ- 
uals that leave wealth unchanged. This is expressed 
in the diagram by the ability to move along a 
“market line,” such as MM’, with slope —(1 + r). 
To move northwest along a market line is to lend 
(exchange a dollar of c, for 1 + r dollars of c.); to 
move southeast is to borrow (give up c, for co). 
The line MM’ goes through Y and so defines the 
triangle OMM’ as the total opportunity set (set of 
attainable combinations) for the individual with 
endowment V. Other market lines, all parallel to 
MM’, would be appropriate with different endow- 
ments, Along each market line, wealth, W,, is 
constant. Any addition to current consumption, Co, 
by borrowing is balanced by a wealth-equivalent 
sacrifice of future consumption, c,, in repaying: 
Wo= y+ %%% +r) =c, +¢,/(1 +1). In Figure 1 
the length OM represents W,. The optimum com- 
bination of c, and c, within the wealth constraint 
is at M*, where MM’ is tangent to the highest attain- 
able indifference curve, U.. The amount invested 
(lent) is % — mo, the repayment being m, — y, = 
(Yo — mo) (1 +r). 

In Figure 2 the endowment, Y, and preference 
function, U,, Ur, Ur, ++, again appear. But here 
the curve PP’ through Y represents productive in- 
vestment (and disinvestment) opportunities: for 
example, sowing seed to convert c, into c,. Exten- 
sions of productive investments are subject to 
diminishing returns, shown by the absolutely de- 
clining slope of PP’ moving up the curve. If there 
were only productive opportunities, the relevant 
opportunity set would be just PP’, and the optimum 
would be at Q*, where the highest attainable indif- 
ference curve touches PP’, Robinson Crusoe, who 
could engage in transactions with nature but not 
with a capital funds market, was in such a situa- 
tion; his amount invested would be Yo — qo. But if 
there are both productive and financial investments 
(and disinvestments) available, the opportunity set 
is greatly enlarged to become the triangle bounded 
by NN’. The optimum is attained in two stages, 
The “productive solution,” P', is characterized by 
the attainment of the highest level of wealth, W,. 
Symbolically, W, = Po + pı/(1 +r). In a more gen- 
eral n-period case, the productive solution P* is 
such that 


PA 2 Ps 
(2) W. e CEPTE 
en 


The investor then “finances” the productive solution 
by moving along the “market hyperplane” of maxi- 
mum W. through p- to find the best time-distribu- 
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tion of consumption, X-, in terms of his preferences. 
Thus the capital market permits an increase in 
productive investment to y, — Po. The increase is 
made possible by the investor's ability to replenish 
current consumption by borrowing (financial dis- 
investment) in the amount of x, — Po to attain his 
optimal time-combination of consumption at X. 
Productive investment has increased wealth to 
W. = ON; the investor has suffered no diminution 
of current consumption, although in the community 
as a whole real saving has taken place. 

This solution is quite general, but there is an 
interesting special case. We may think of the origi- 
nal two-period example as an illustration of the 
“widening” of investment, i.e., increasing the level 
of current sacrifice to attain greater return at some 
fixed future date. A different two-period problem 
involves “deepening” of investment. Suppose that 
the amount of current sacrifice, i,, is fixed, but the 
output date is subject to choice (e.g., when to cut 
a tree). In Figure 3, horizontal distances represent 
time, t, and vertical distances wealth or value, V., 
at each moment of time. Present value, V., is indi- 
cated by height along the vertical axis (where 
t= 0). The curve GG’ represents productive growth 
of the asset—in the case of a tree, market value 
of the standing timber. The “discount curves,” 
D, D, D“, ---, are analogous to the “market lines 
of figures 1 and 2. They represent the growth of a 
specific sum of present dollars by continuous com- 
pounding of interest over time, so that wealth is 
constant along a discount curve. Their general 
equation is V. = Vene, where V, is the wealth 
parameter. The optimal investment period ¢ is the 
one that yields maximum wealth or present value 
Vo, a result that follows from the general produc- 
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Figure 3 — The “deepening” decision: optimal 
of investment 
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tive solution. Here GG’ is the relevant productive 
opportunity set, and the tangency of GG’ with the 
highest constant-wealth curve attainable corre- 
sponds to the productive solution P'. The “financing” 
decision is not shown in Figure 3, since the prefer- 
ence function cannot be displayed on (t,V) axes, 
but maximizing wealth is a prerequisite for attain- 
ing the over-all optimum. 

Decisions of firms and governments. The theory 
developed above applies strictly to a maximizing 
individual; the decisions of other economic agents 
—in particular, business firms and governments— 
must be considered also. Firms are instrumental- 
ities of individuals for productive purposes only; 
they cannot consume. Firms have income streams 
and, therefore, wealth. But all such wealth is held 
on account, in the form of capital left by owners 
—ultimately, by individuals—to generate future 
income. For the firm, the alternative to investment 
is not consumption, but distribution of current 
funds back to the owners. Or there may be inflow 
of funds to the firm from the owners. Decisions 
that maximize wealth for the firm maximize wealth 
for the owners. 

Government agencies may also be regarded as 
instrumentalities of individuals. They may engage 
in essentially consumptive activities of a communal 
nature—such as national defense. In other respects, 
governments may act like productive firms, as in 
the sale of water or in postal service. Government 
agencies are not “owned” in any simple sense; they 
may deliberately pursue ends other than wealth- 
maximization—for example, redistribution of com- 
munity income. To the extent that satisfaction of 
such goals is at the expense of the community's 
capital, as is ordinary consumption, the goals can 
be regarded as quasi-consumption objectives. There 
is, unfortunately, no accepted criterion of social 
rationality to tell us how far alternative aims should 
be pursued, Maximizing wealth can be regarded as 
a partial or limited goal for governments, subject 
to modification because of competing goals. [See 
BupcEtinc.] 

The criterion controversy. Certain investment 
criteria employed in business practice, such as 
rapidity of “payout” (return of capital invested), 
are obviously erroneous in failing to allow properly 
for time-discount. Controversy among theorists has 
centered on the concept variously known as the 
“internal rate” and the “rate of return” on invest- 
ment. It is defined implicitly as p in the’ discret 
discounting equation 


(3) 
0- sı S: SAA 
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Here the s, are the successive terms, positive or 
negative, of the payments-receipts sequence asso- 
ciated incrementally with a particular investment 
or characterizing an over-all set of investments. In 
the special “deepening” case illustrated in Figure 3, 
the corresponding concept under continuous com- 
pounding is defined implicitly in 

(3) 
Under these conditions p represents an average 
compounded rate of growth. 

The plausibility of maximizing growth has led 
some analysts to propose, as the investment cri- 
terion, adoption of the investment set that max- 
imizes over-all p—in contrast to the wealth-maxi- 
mization criterion of the previous analysis. In terms 
of the “widening” decision depicted in Figure 2, 
maximizing p would evidently be absurd: both 
marginal and average p on the funds committed are 
maximized when investment is zero (the highest 
rate of growth is on the first infinitesimal invest- 
ment). The proposal has some appeal in the “deep- 
ening” choice of Figure 3, where investment, io, is 
held fixed. The solution of ( 3’) that maximizes p 
is shown as t = B in Figure 3. The Fisher solution, 
t=#, maximizes V, (which is equal to Vie“). 
Which one is correct depends upon the alternatives 
envisaged. In Figure 3, B is correct if the deepening 
opportunity can be reproduced (e.g., on new land) 
on an ever broadening scale, but only as funds are 
freed (by cutting the tree, in the example). This 
turns out to be an uninteresting case, as it implies 
that the opportunity must be of infinite value if 
p>r (and of no value otherwise). Fisher's solu- 
tion t is correct if the opportunity is a unique one 
and cannot be (profitably) reproduced after cut- 
ting. Another solution, t = F, found by the German 
forester Faustmann, is appropriate when the oppor- 
tunity can be reproduced over time by cutting and 
replanting but cannot be profitably broadened. Fis 
found by maximizing the V, of an infinite sequence 
of rotations, allowing for cost of replanting; it is 
a maximum-wealth solution under the stated as- 
sumptions. (F is not shown in Figure 3 but would 
lie between B and t.) Maximizing wealth, within 
the opportunities available, is the general (produc- 
tive) solution. 

Quite a different “rate of return” rule was pro- 
posed by Fisher himself. He argued that it would 
be equivalent to maximizing present value if every 
investment project were adopted for which p cal- 
culated on the associated incremental payments 
and receipts exceeded the market interest rate, r. 
(Note that this rule for comparison of p and ris not 
at all the same as maximizing p irrespective of r.) 
Over a wide class of cases Fisher's (p,7) compari- 
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son rule and his mazimum-wealth rule are eguiva- 
lent. But disparities occur when returns from pos- 
sible inyestments are interdependent (options may, 
for example, be mutually exclusive or, alternatively, 
complementary); also, in some multiperiod options 
p is ambiguous or undefined—there may be no solu- 
tion, or multiple solutions, of the defining equation 
(3). In all such cases the maximum-wealth rule 
unambiguously indicates the productive solution, 
making possible the optimum consumption pattern 
within the opportunities available. 

Recent investigations have explored the implica- 
tions of more general opportunity sets, productive 
or financial, than are assumed by Fisher. As was 
just suggested, investment options in the productive 
opportunity set may be interconnected in various 
ways, and indivisibilities may also be important. 
These complexities of the productive set indicate 
the need for high-speed computational techniques 
such as linear and especially integer programming. 
But so long as perfect capital markets can be 
assumed, the maximum-wealth rule remains appro- 
priate. The effect of imperfect capital markets is to 
restrict the financial opportunity set; in the limiting 
(Crusoe) case, there are no financial opportunities 
—only productive ones. When the financial oppor- 
tunities cannot be described by “market lines” like 
MM’ and NN’, the very concept of wealth becomes 
ambiguous, Although an optimum can always be 
obtained, in principle, for any opportunity set and 
preference function, the great advantage of the 
wealth concept is that it provides an objective guide 
to the productive solution, independent of the par- 
ticular agent’s time-preferences. 

Empirical evidence. This economic theory of 
investment choice is highly abstract and patently 
neglects some important phenomena bearing on 
decisions (e.g., uncertainty), Nevertheless, a num- 
ber of implications drawn from the theory are con- 
firmed by evidence from various realms of experi- 
ence: (a) The theory predicts that, other things 
being equal, an endowment characterized by a ris- 
ing income stream will encourage borrowing. This 
is notoriously true, on the individual level, for 
prospective heirs with “great expectations”; it is 
also commonly observed in young physicians and 
lawyers setting up practice. If the rising income 
stream applies to a region or nation, the pressure 
of demand for borrowings should lead to high in- 
terest. We find that interest has been high, in fact, 
in the United States during the nineteenth century, 
in California after the discovery of gold, and in 
communities struck unexpectedly by earthquake or 
hurricane—all cases in which future incomes 
higher than current levels could be anticipated. 
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(b) By a related argument, borrowing demand, and 
therefore interest, should be high where the 
ductive opportunities are very favorable, California 
in the 1850s is again a case in point. More recently, 
U.S. interest rates were higher in the productive 
decade of the 1950s than in the stagnant 1930s, 
(c) Divergences in time-preference patterns should 
also lead to predictable consequences. Fisher credits 
such groups as the Scots, Dutch, and Jews with a 
high degree of forethought and concern for pos- 
terity, both of which are associated with low time- 
preference, Interest rates within such groups tend 
to be low, so that the groups become lenders and 
investors for the outside world. (d) Although highly 
productive opportunities lead to high interest, high 
market interest, other things being equal, is (ac- 
cording to the theory) a deterrent to productive 
investment. We in fact observe in underdeveloped 
countries many investment opportunities that are 
technically more productive than those in advanced 
countries but that nevertheless go unexploited; high 
interest is one of the reasons, although there may 
be others (such as political instability or distance 
from markets). A clearer case occurs when, within 
such a country, Europeans and natives engage in 
the same industry; the former will generally have 
access to lower-interest finance. Accordingly, it has 
been observed on the Malay peninsula that peasant 
small holders tap rubber trees of smaller girth than 
do operators of European plantations there. (e) The 
same example illustrates the theoretical implication 
that an enlarged financial opportunity set, through 
increased perfection of and wider access to capital 
markets, leads to an increased scale of investment 
if there are productive opportunities available. 

In recent years, however, some investigations 
have cast doubt on one implication of the theory: 
that interest rates and levels of corporate 5 80 
ment, other things being equal, should be inverse y 
associated. Studies using questionnaire 5 
have encountered generally negative responses fro i 
businessmen on the role of interest rates in influ 
encing investment decisions. And some ican 
investigations of investment magnitudes have 0 
unable to isolate the effect of interest or, er 
have indicated a perverse result, high interest 
associated with high investment. 

Currently, econometric investigat 
credit the questionnaire technique, on the 
that it elicits the ideas or rationalizations © 
nessmen rather than information on their act es- 
It should be noted, however, that even if the 9115 
tionnaires are correct and only a minority ne 
nessmen respond to interest rates, the 1 raise 
may yet be significant. The statistical results 


ors tend to dis- 
ground 
f busi- 
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more complex questions. First of all, a lag probably 
exists between the forces determining investment 
and statistically measurable construction and equip- 
ping. Second, the effect of expectations should be 
allowed for. Theoretically, investment should be 
inversely associated with interest, if other factors 
(primarily expectations about investment yield) 
remain unchanged. But with a change in expecta- 
tions, upward or downward, investment and inter- 
est should move together in response. The more 
recent studies that have explicitly allowed for lag 
and for the disturbing effects of changes in expecta- 
tions have generally shown the anticipated inverse 
association of interest and investment. 

The role of uncertainty. Uncertainty, which 
may be understood as a subjective condition char- 
acterized by imperfect information about the world, 
influences all economic decisions. But the present 
may be relatively well known, whereas the future 
is always risky. Investment choices, involving as 
they do present sacrifice for future benefit, are 
peculiarly sensitive to uncertainty. Among the phe- 
nomena left unexplained under the certainty as- 
sumption are the nonequalization of the yields of 
various investment media (“assets”) on the market, 
the mixtures of debt and equity employed in 
“financing” productive investments, and the value 
attached to “liquidity.” 

An asset is the source of a future, generally un- 
certain, stream of potential consumption (income). 
The productive transformations defined earlier cor- 
respond to the formation of physical assets. The 
market transformations correspond to the trading 
of financial assets (securities) that partition the 
income stream generated by physical assets. As in 
the case of certainty, the productive decision under 
perfect markets aims at maximizing wealth. The 
consumptive (or financing) decision is much more 
complex, however; risk-preference is involved as 
well as time-preference. 

The traditional formulation of investment choice 
under risk—due initially to Fisher (1930) and de- 
veloped more recently by Markowitz (1959)— 
postulates that the individual prefers high mathe- 
matical expectation but dislikes high variability (as 
measured, usually, by the standard deviation) of 
the probability distribution of future income yielded 
by his portfolio of assets. Making the usual con- 
vexity assumption, indifference curves between ex- 
pected future income, E(c), and standard deviation 
of future income, c), are represented in Figure 4. 
For a given level of current sacrifice, the E. o 
opportunity set available to an individual by alter- 
native portfolios of risky assets is shown by the 
shaded area. Because diversification tends to lower 
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a(c) FZ 


Figure 4 — Portfolio-choice under uncertainty 


o, the portfolios along the efficiency frontier FF’ 
will ordinarily be mixtures of assets. The point A 
represents a possible portfolio held entirely in a 
riskless (0-0) asset. The “market line” A¢Z, 
tangent at ¢ to the risky opportunity set, represents 
(in the range Ad) portfolio mixtures of A and $ 
made available by the existence of the riskless 
asset. Depending upon the shape of the preference 
map, the optimal portfolio M* may be found any- 
where along Ac and even along GZ to the extent 
that riskless borrowing is possible. 

Under the assumption that all investors have 
identical beliefs about the probability distributions, 
Sharpe (1964) has obtained important results on 
the properties of optimal portfolios and asset prices. 
There will in general be a range of perfectly cor- 
related risky portfolios along AZ (rather than the 
unique optimum at ġ shown in Figure 4). In equi- 
librium there may be defined a “price of risk — 
a positive linear relation between the per cent re- 
turn on an asset and the portion of the assets 
variability correlated with the fluctuations of op- 
timal portfolios. This formulation explains, there- 
fore, both diversification and the divergences of 
yield among assets. Furthermore, the analysis can 
be made operational by assuming, for example, that 
past history can be used as the basis for probability 
distributions of future returns. In extending this 
theory of portfolio-choice (governing the media for 
investment within a wealth constraint) to cover 
time-choice as well ( governing the scale of invest- 
ment, involving in general productive as well as 
market transformations), greater degrees of cur- 
rent sacrifice will be reflected by a rightward shift 
of the entire opportunity set of Figure 4. 
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The assumption that preference attaches to the 
expectation and standard deviation of probability 
distributions raises a number of analytical and em- 
Pirical difficulties. However, it turns out that the 
E,o formulation can be regarded as an approxima- 
tion to a formally more satisfactory theory of “time- 
state-preference” put forward by Arrow (1953). On 
this latter view, preference attaches not to mathe- 
matical properties of probability distributions but 
to the set of consumption incomes to be received at 
stated dates and under specified contingencies 
(states of the world). If, for example, the present 
is certain but there are two distinct possible future 
states, a and b, the problem (as a direct generaliza- 
tion of Fisher's riskless theory) is to attain an 
optimal balance among c, (current certain con- 
sumption), c, (future consumption if state a ob- 
tains), and c, (future consumption if state b 
obtains). Looking only at the balance between the 
future contingent claims (to isolate the element of 
risk-preference), aversion to high o corresponds to 
convex indifference curves on c, C, axes. More 
precisely, it can be shown that, under the von Neu- 
mann-Morgenstern postulates of rational choice, 
riskless solutions (where c,=c,, or equivalently 
where o = 0) will be preferred if the prices for the 
contingent income claims are “fair” (proportionate 
to the respective probabilities). [See DECISION 
MAKING, article on ECONOMIC ASPECTS. ] 

Under the time-state-preference formulation, the 
individual will seek a productive optimum that 
maximizes wealth (certainty-equivalent present 
value). He will then move along his constant-wealth 
constraint to locate a preferred distribution of 
claims over times and states. If a firm is investing 
so as to achieve a wealth maximum, the implica- 
tion is that (under perfect markets) the specific 
debt-equity mix chosen to finance the productive 
solution need not concern the individual owners 
(their wealth is unaffected), This assertion, which 
is true only in the absence of external drains (such 
as corporate income taxes and bankruptcy penal- 
ties) on the wealth of the firm, corresponds to a 
theorem first set forth by Modigliani and Miller 
(1958). 

In the real world, of course, market imperfec- 
tions (transaction costs) play an important role. In 
particular, there is reason to believe that there are 
far too many contingencies to be explicitly traded 
in markets. Within the limited range of distinct 
assets that are actually traded, assets represent 
complex bundles of the contingent dated claims 
that are the objects of preference. Transaction costs 
prevent the full attainment of private optimality 
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in risky markets, and explain 
“liquidity.” 

There are other practical difficulties in applying 
the maximum-wealth criterion to actual decisions 
of the firm under uncertainty. It may be far from 
clear to corporate management, for example, how 
the market for the firm's securities would respond 
to a proposed risky investment. Capital-budgeting 
analysts commonly recommend calculating the 
effect of incremental investment on corporate 
wealth somewhat as follows: First, estimate the in- 
vestment returns, and then discount to find the 
present value via equation (1)—using for r the 
“cost of capital” appropriate for the firm's risk. 
class.” (Alternatively, compare the cost of capital 
with the p calculated on the estimated returns.) 
Unfortunately, this sort of “practical” advice leaves 
both the estimate of returns and the cost of capital 
rather vague. If perfect markets in time-state con- 
tingent claims exist, however, it is possible to define 
rigorously a “cost of capital” for application to the 
mathematical expectation of returns in present- 
value calculations. This cost of capital will be the 
minimum expected yield, per dollar invested, de- 
manded by the market before funds will be made 
available for the time-state pattern of returns en- 
visaged. Thus, the proportionate time-state dis- 
tribution of asset returns is what defines the “risk- 
class.” Under the E, approximation, the risk. class 
is determined simply by o (as evaluated by the 
market). If the market will commit a dollar to an 
investment with expected return $1.20 (expected 
20 per cent yield) and standard deviation $0.50, 
an investment with the same standard deviation 
but 30 per cent expected yield would show positive 
present value (discounting at r = 20 per cent). 

It is necessary here to distinguish between = 
tisk-class of the corporation as a whole and the 55 g 
class of a particular incremental investment; the 
latter is what is relevant for the decision on 1 
tion of the investment. A company whose 1 
Position was very secure might, by pledging 5 
full credit of the company, finance a risky ae 
ment with funds acquired at a low r. But if a 
expected present value of the investment is al pu 
barely positive calculated at this r, the worse 7120 
of the company’s over-all risk position will lea 
a fall in the market valuation of the compi an 

Government investment—normative issues. EV pi 
if a maximum-wealth criterion is accepted for 8° s 
ernment investment decisions, serious quen 
persist as to the interest rate, r, for use in 215 - 
tion (1). To the extent that present-worth or te 10 
ogous evaluations of investment options have 
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applied at all, historic practice in the United States 
has been to use for r the long-term rate on govern- 
ment debt. (In contrast, a somewhat higher rate 
seems to have been applied for rationing govern- 
ment investments in postwar France.) But private 
corporations, unless an investment is exceptionally 
secure, cannot finance at the low rates of debt se- 
curities without incurring at least a partially off- 
setting loss—equity values falling because of in- 
creased riskiness. Numerically, federal borrowing 
rates in the United States in recent decades have 
been in the 2}-5 per cent range, whereas the aver- 
age cost (and yield) of corporate capital, counting 
income-tax liability, has been in the range of 6 per 
cent to 20 per cent. The inference has been drawn, 
consequently, that the U.S. government criterion 
is too lax. Speaking, for simplicity, in terms of 
(p,r) comparisons, use of such a low r has led to 
the adoption of government investments that are 
lower-yielding than marginal private investments. 

Two lines of argument have been used to com- 
bat this inference. The first is that the high rates 
deterring private investment reflect a socially irra- 
tional aversion to variability risk; since government 
is in a position to pool many options whose average 
return thus becomes practically secure, a govern- 
ment discount rate lower than the private discount 
rate is not inefficient. This argument is fallacious; 
granted the premises, the opposite conclusion fol- 
lows. Rather than spend on pooled but still low- 
yielding government projects, it would be more 
efficient to subsidize the private investments that, 
in terms of a comparably secure pooled average 
over the whole private sector, would yield more. 

A weightier argument rests on the concept of 
social time-preference. It is alleged that market in- 
terest is too high, biased upward by the time-pref- 
erences of the present generation. Since future 
generations cast no “dollar votes” in current de- 
cisions, their concerns are given inadequate con- 
sideration in the market. What would be “adequate” 
consideration requires a social judgment on which 
opinions differ, (It should be noted that despite 
the aforesaid bias, almost everywhere in the West- 
ern world each generation has in fact sacrificed 
enough to leave its successor richer than itself.) 
Adoption of low-yielding investments is, however, 
an inefficient means of enriching future genera- 
tions. Much more appropriate would be an increase 
in aggregate current sacrifice without substituting 
low-yielding for high-yielding uses of the funds di- 
verted from current consumption. This end could 
be achieved by a taxation policy penalizing con- 
sumption relative to investment. 


Finally, governments may, as we have noted, 
pursue investment objectives inconsistent with 
wealth-maximization for the community. Govern- 
ment planners may regard investments primarily 
as levers for altering social structures and attitudes, 
the rates of growth in specific industrial sectors, 
domestic distribution of income, or the country’s 
power and prestige in the eyes of others. In under- 
developed countries, in particular, governments 
may control most of the funds available for invest- 
ment, and goals alternative to wealth-maximization 
may dominate their planning. In such countries 
private markets (especially capital markets) are 
liable to be highly imperfect; even if this were not 
the case, the government planners may have little 
comprehension of or tolerance for the working of 
private market processes. There has been some dis- 
cussion among theorists about how it might still be 
formally possible to apply investment efficiency cri- 
teria in which planners’ judgments are partially 
or wholly substituted for market valuations of in- 
puts and outputs and of time-discount. The Soviet 
system provides an interesting special case, Al- 
though explicit interest charges are forbidden on 
ideological grounds, the practical need to make 
efficient investment choices has led Soviet econo- 
mists into discussions of investment criteria that 
in some ways parallel Western theoretical analyses. 


Jack HIRSHLEIFER 


[See also DECISION MAKING, article on ECONOMIC AS- 
pects; and the biography of FISHER, IrVING.] 
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ISLAM 


Islam (“the act of submitting [to God]”) is the 
proper and most widely used term for the religion 
of those who believe that the Quran (Koran) is 
the true word of God transmitted to mankind as an 
ultimate revelation through the medium of his 
Prophet and messenger, Muhammad. Although the 
term was used in early periods in the more limit 
sense of “submission” and seems to have been gen- 
erally equated with “belief” (imdn), the ane 
today to Muslims and non-Muslims alike is that zi 
the definitive name of a specific religion. The E 
titioner of the faith is a Muslim, a term that a 
serves as an adjective, but the attributive 9 
Islamic is preferable in social or cultural cona 
e.g., Muslim theology, but Islamic law and Is 8 
architecture, The terms Mohammedan and Mo 11 5 
medanism are disliked by Muslims because 111 
carry the implication of the worship of Muham z 
as a more than human figure and thus contain 
germs of polytheism. 

The most recent of the three great mono 
to have arisen in the Middle East and the las 
universal religion to have appeared in history, ia 
came into being in the early seventh century 
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west-central Arabia. Although a good part of the 
Our'an records the preaching of Muhammad in 
Mecca in the first two decades of that century, the 
definitive outlines of Islam as a system of beliefs 
and as a political organization took shape in 
Medina after the emigration (hijrah) to that city 
of Muhammad and a band of his followers in 622. 
In recognition of the importance of this event, the 
Muslim calendar reckons events from the first 
lunar month of that year July 16, 622, becoming 
the first day of Muharram, A.H. 1. Between that 
date and the death of Muhammad in 632, two 
years after a triumphal return to his newly con- 
verted birthplace of Mecca, the new religion estab- 
lished itself throughout most of the Arabian Penin- 
sula, not only as a corpus of religious belief but 
equally as a political community (ummah) pro- 
vided with its own laws and embryonic govern- 
mental and social institutions. The significance and 
uniqueness of this twin foundation structure is 
recognized in the well-known dictum, “Islam is a 
religion and a state,” which is interpreted, however, 
by Muslims in a unitary meaning rather than im- 
plying any dualism. 

The century following Muhammad's death saw 
a far-reaching series of conquests by the new Mus- 
lim armies. Their spectacular successes and the 
way in which ancient communities and seemingly 
powerful states succumbed with little resistance 
testify to underlying weaknesses in the existing 
order but also say something of the fresh appeal 
Islam had for peoples in the Middle East at a time 
when they were exhausted by internecine struggles 
and doctrinal quarrels. However, the large number 
of conversions to Islam at this period may be said 
to have stemmed more from socioeconomic causes 
than from religious motivation, although these in 
the end had repercussions on both the faith itself 
and the subsequent nature of the Islamic state. In 
the Fertile Crescent area and in Egypt the nume- 
ous Christian and Jewish communities were legally 
allowed to continue practicing their religion, but 
inequalities in taxation which favored Muslims, and 
the natural social desire to become full members 
of the body politic with all its advantages, furthered 
Islamization, In Iran multiple causes conditioned 
conversion: the desire of the bureaucracy to pre- 
serve its privileges, the reluctance of the landed 
nobility to pay the poll tax, and the wish on the 
part of the merchant class to have 2 full share in 
the material culture of the Islamic empire. In 
north Africa pagan or semi-Christianized Berbers 
were more often either genuinely influenced by the 
tenets of Islam or spontaneously gave their allegi- 
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ance to the new religion rather than suffer the 
alternative, loss of life, reserved for those other 
than people of the book,” i.e., monotheists who 
possessed scriptures. 

In the centuries following its birth Islam was 
spread by conquest and occupation, organized and 
at times militant religious activism, and peaceful 
missionary work. The first wave of expansion was 
the work of Arabs, largely armies buttressed by new 
converts in the Middle East and north Africa. By 
the end of the Umayyad reign (A.D. 750), the fron- 
tiers of Islam extended to the Pyrenees in the west 
and the Indus River in the east. Included in Mus- 
lim domains were most of Spain, north Africa, 
Egypt, the Levant to the frontiers of Anatolia, the 
Arabian Peninsula, Iran, and part of Turkestan. 
Once this force had been spent there was relatively 
little fluctuation in the extent of the House of Islam 
(Dar ul-Islam) until a second wave of military con- 
quest was set under way in the fourteenth century 
by Turkic peoples who had migrated from central 
Asia to Iran and Asia Minor and been progressively 
Islamized over a period of several centuries. One 
of these groups, the Osmanli, destroyed the rem- 
nants of the Byzantine state, took Constantinople 
in 1453, and established Muslim rule in large areas 
of southeastern Europe, maintaining it until well 
into the nineteenth century. These two waves di- 
rected at Europe left important cultural legacies 
in Spain and Sicily and vestigial groups of Muslims 
in Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria. 

The historical advance of Islam into south and 
southeast Asia, and later into tropical Africa, has 
been of another kind. The faith came to these 
areas at a comparatively late date and was spread 
more gradually, sometimes by force, but more often 
through the voluntary conversion of nonmonothe- 
ists. Muslim power gained sway in northwest India 
only after a.D. 1000, and converts in Bengal were 
not numerous until the sixteenth century. The force 
of Islam in south Asia in modern times is shown 
by the success of Muslim demands for the partition 
of British India and the establishment of Pakistan 
as a separate state for Muslims. In addition to 
some ninety million Muslims in that country, a 
large minority of over forty million is found in 
India. In south Asia as a whole, Muslims have in- 
creased their numbers at the expense of non- 
Muslims, not only because of the one-way nature 
of conversion but because of socioeconomic factors, 
including a greater life expectancy resulting from 
a higher protein diet, the urban nature of the Mus- 
lim population, which somewhat spares it from 
rural famines, and the fact that widows are per- 
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mitted to remarry. Proselytization in southeast 
Asia was mainly the work of Muslim traders who 
established themselves in Malaya, Sumatra, and 
elsewhere in the fourteenth century. Gradually 
Islam spread inland in Sumatra and Malaya and 
penetrated the farther islands of Indonesia as far 
as the southern Philippines. Today the Malays of 
Malaya are overwhelmingly Muslim and the Indo- 
nesians are very heavily Muslim, while important 
minorities exist in Thailand, Burma, and the Philip- 
pines. The stronghold that Islam had early obtained 
in central Asia was the source for the considerable 
Islamization of Sinkiang and parts of northwestern 
China in later times. At Present it is estimated that 
as much as one-tenth of the total Chinese popula- 
tion may be considered Muslim. 

In Africa, Islam spread unevenly at different 
periods, but it has continued to make impressive 
advances in modern times. Although peoples living 
along the Mediterranean shores of northern Africa 
were converted in the first wave of Arab conquest, 
Islam spread more gradually up the Nile and across 
the trade routes of the Sahara to reach the Chad 
area and, eventually, in the fifteenth century, 
northern Nigeria. By sea it moved down around 
the horn of east Africa to the Somali coast and 
Zanzibar, An island of resistance exists in the 
Abyssinian highlands, but Islam is heavily pre- 
dominant today in Somalia, Zanzibar, and the 
Sudan, while important minorities exist in coastal 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Mozambique. Islamization 
in west Africa was furthered by brotherhood ac- 
tivity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Islam has a majority today in Mauritania, Senegal, 
Mali, Niger, Chad, and probably Nigeria, large 
minorities in Guinea, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Ivory 
Coast, Cameroon, and the Central African Repub- 
lic, and numerous adherents in the other states of 
west and central Africa as far south as Zambia and 
Rhodesia. 

Tn all, more than 500 million persons today, one- 
sixth of humanity, profess themselves to be Mus- 
lims, however nominal in practice. Of this number 
about 125 million are in Africa and almost 400 
million in Asia, with scattered communities in 
Europe and the Americas, Of perhaps greater sig- 
nificance than its present numbers is the fact that 
Islam, of all the major religions, continues to show 
the most steady growth, Particularly noteworthy is 
its progress in regions previously dominated by 
pagan tribal cultures. Its strong appeal to under- 
privileged or minority groups everywhere, as has 
historically been evident in south Asia, is a further 
factor of political and social importance in this 
century. 


Fundamentals 


The basis of Islam, and the heart of Muslim 
belief and thought, lie in its holy scripture, the 
Qur'an, considered by Muslims to be the direct 
and true word of God, transmitted by the angel 
Gabriel to Muhammad (in Arabic) while the latter 
was in a state of divine inspiration akin to trance, 
In this state Muhammad was ordered to recite 
(igr@) the word of God, whence quran, a “recita- 
tion.” A supplementary source of faith began to 
emerge after the death of the Prophet as it became 
clear that the Quran did not provide specific 
guidance for many of the questions faced by the 
growing community. In their search for additional 
guidance, Muslims turned to the life, the habits, 
and the dicta of Muhammad in given situations, 
There thus arose the practice of compiling, record- 
ing, and classifying the “tradition” (hadith) of or 
relating to the Prophet. Out of this material, ex- 
pressed in the form of short narratives relating 
specific acts and sayings of Muhammad through 
a chain of hearsay, grew the completed product: 
the customary way of doing (sunnah), which ex- 
Presses the ideal of behavior for pious, orthodox 
Muslims, who style themselves “followers of the 
custom” (ahl al-sunnah)—whence the term Sun- 
nites. 

The central importance of Muhammad in Islam 
is thus evident. His position as the sole communi- 
cant of God's word to man is attested in the basic 
Muslim profession of faith: “There is no God but 
God and Muhammad is His Prophet.” This credo, 
although it does not occur in a single phrase in the 
Gur'an itself, has become the foundation of Muslim 
self. identification. It differentiates the believer from 
the nonbeliever and Islam from other religions by 
emphasizing that Muhammad is not one mii 
among many but the seal of the prophets and tg 
the revelation given to him was the ultimate ang 
unchangeable exposition of divine will. The func 
tion of the hadith reinforced this position, as may 
well have been one of its main purposes, by a 
serving for later generations a portrait of the 115 
sonality of Muhammad in warm and simple whe 
which link the believer to him in an atmosp 
of pious affection that has grown through the Za 
turies. Through the device of the hadith, which 111 
trasts strongly with the formalism and ge 
cendentalism of the Gur'an, Muhammad b 
from becoming a dim historical figure; he em aah 
as a venerable, just, but understandable hu a 
leader of his flock. In this way Islam serine 
Principle of the strictest monotheism, ee 15 
pering it with a human touch which, to judg 


the historical experience, has fulfilled the needs of 
ordinary Muslims in all ages. It is true that this 
devotion has sometimes seemed to approach adula- 
tion or even outright worship, particularly in the 
past century, when a new consciousness of Chris- 
tianity led some Muslim biographers of Muhammad 
to present his life in ways that clearly reveal the 
influence of the story of Jesus. However, both 
orthodox Muslim thought and the practice of the 
masses have kept the fine distinction between cere- 
monial veneration and anthropolatry. 

The Quran is divided into 114 chapters, ar- 
ranged in decreasing order of length. The generally 
earlier Meccan chapters are distinguishable by 
their apocalyptic style, their use of a strongly 
fashioned rhymed prose, their relatively simple 
subject matter, and their poetic expression of re- 
ligious symbolism. In their imaginative grasp and 
their masterly use of Arabic they reveal a genuine 
prophetic genius. In comparison, the later Medinan 
chapters, which include moral maxims, legal pro- 
scriptions, and historical narratives that are some- 
times taken from Christian and Jewish sources, 
suffer from a dilution of this vigorous style. 

The essential dogma of the Quran is that of the 
unity of God: “Say God is one, God the eternal. He 
hath not begotten nor was he begotten, and there 
is none equal to him.” The believer is enjoined to 
accept the envoys of God and the scriptures they 
have revealed, beginning with Adam and continu- 
ing with Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, to the 
final revelation of Muhammad. Running through 
the entire work are two motifs: one envisions an 
impersonal, remote, and majestic deity, who evokes 
in the believer a sense of awe and humility; the 
other conceptualizes the Divine Spirit in terms of 
hope and mercy. Among the most numerous epi- 
thets for God in the Qur'àn are those describing 
him as compassionate and merciful, and while a 
theme of fiery destruction for the sinful is preached 
in some Meccan verses, others rank among the 
Purest expressions of trust in divine love. 

It has long been clear to non-Muslim scholars 
that to some degree Christian beliefs, Judaism, and 
the pre-Islamic tradition in Arabia all had a part 
in shaping Qur’anic dogma. Contacts with Chris- 
tian communities in western Asia and Abyssinia 
were numerous, and Jewish colonies were found 
throughout the peninsula; in the Yemen, Judaistic 
Movements had held power shortly before Muham- 
mad’s lifetime. Textual criticism of the Quran 
reveals such borrowings in, for example, the doc- 
trine of the Last Judgment, where not only the con- 
cept but the technical terminology is taken from 
Syriac Christian writings, and in Muhammad's 
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gradual incorporation into his revelation of Old 
Testament stories that would validate his teaching. 
In Medina, Muhammad found a large Jewish com- 
munity, with which a dispute ultimately arose, the 
source of much of the anti-Judaist polemic in the 
Quran. Early in the Medina period, however, 
Muhammad had incorporated several Jewish prac- 
tices into Islam, notably 'Ashura', the holy day 
that corresponds to the Day of Atonement, and the 
direction of prayer toward Jerusalem. The Qur'an 
stresses the alleged falsification of the Scriptures 
by both Jews and Christians but in a way that 
usually indicates a derivative or insufficient under- 
standing of the original ideas or facts. Among these 
are the Incarnation, which is categorically rejected, 
and the Crucifixion, said to be a Jewish distortion 
of the true event. According to Islamic dogma, an- 
other figure was crucified in the place of Jesus, who 
was himself taken to heaven. 

Of prime importance in the formation of Muham- 
mad’s doctrines, however, was the existence of two 
intertwined strands of tradition in pre-Islamic Arab 
life. One was the animistic beliefs of tribal society, 
which ascribed powers to inanimate objects, stones, 
trees, etc., as well as to certain human categories 
(soothsayers, sorcerers ) and to nonhuman ele- 
ments (jinn). Entangled with this Arab paganism, 
however, there was an jll-defined monotheism, 
which may have owed something to Jewish and 
Christian influences. This was exemplified by 
prophets (singular, hanif ) who opposed a nativistic 
monotheism to the pagan polydemonism, which no 
longer satisfied the Arabs’ desire for a broader re- 
ligious experience. The hanif's, despite their mono. 
theism, were unwilling to accept Judaism or Chris- 
tianity as such. The Qur an describes Abraham as a 
hanif, and thus asserts itself as a restoration of the 
true, indigenous Abrahamic monotheism, which 
had been corrupted by Jewish and Christian beliefs. 

The supreme accomplishment of Muhammad in 
the Qur’an was to make use of these two elements 
but to disentangle them at the same time, thus 
opening the religious imagination of the Arabs to 
new horizons without too abruptly cutting away their 
old cultural and emotional roots. This delicate 
operation involved simultaneously banning most 
animistic associations but amalgamating others 
with the new religion by reinterpreting them in a 
monotheistic way. This restructuring of pagan 
practice and terminology can be seen most success- 
fully in the incorporation of the earlier religious 
pilgrimage to the sacred region of Mecca and the 
circumambulation of the Black Stone, in the adop- 
tion of the ritual sacrifice of sheep, and in the new 
application of terms that formerly referred to pagan 
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customs but that are clothed in richer and broader 
monotheistic meaning in the Quran. In this recon- 
struction, by lifting Arab spiritual values out of the 
incoherence in which they were enmeshed and by 
focusing them on the concept of a supreme God 
who encompassed and stood above all previous 
formulations, Muhammad created a distinctive re- 
ligious edifice. Although it contains elements of 
earlier faiths, it can be understood only as a 
unique, new entity possessing its own structure 
and dynamics. 


Ritual 


The practice of Islam consists essentially of a 
small number of ritual obligations called the “pillars 
of the faith.” These include giving witness, ritual 
prayer, legal almsgiving, fasting, and the pilgrim- 
age. To profess faith with intention is to become a 
Muslim and be admitted to all the duties and privi- 
leges of the community. While good works are con- 
sidered to be as commendable as faith itself, ortho- 
dox opinion has generally held that testimony alone 
without any other deed during the lifetime of a 
believer is sufficient for ultimate salvation. Ritual 
prayer is formal worship, whose ceremony, pos- 
tures, gestures, and verbal formulas are strictly 
laid down by law; it is designed to express adora- 
tion of God rather than personal communion with 
him or petition. It may be noted, however, that the 
period of meditation following upon the prostra- 
tions allows the worshiper an opportunity to enter 
into a relationship of communion with a spirit of 
humility. Ritual cleanliness is mandatory and is 
minutely regulated according to the circumstances. 
Although the Qur’an is silent on the subject, five 
daily prayers have been standard since the earliest 
period of Islam. Their times vary somewhat but 
usually come before dawn, just after midday, in 
midafternoon, after sunset, and at night, usually 
in the first minutes of darkness—hours seemingly 
calculated to avoid any hint of sun worship, There 
is no requirement that ordinary prayer be carried 
out in the mosque, although it is recommended be- 
cause ritual purity is better guaranteed within its 
precincts. The Friday midday prayer, however, 
should be kept in the mosque; it usually contains 
several sections and a sermon. Legal almsgiving is 
today in most Muslim countries an institution of 
only historical interest, having been superseded 
almost everywhere by modern legislation. Origi- 
nally it was a religious tax levied on property ac- 
cording to a detailed formula and payable in kind. 

These three pillars of the faith (giving witness, 
ritual prayer, and almsgiving ) have somewhat less 
influence on Muslim life than might be supposed. 


Witness is automatic and often unspoken through- 
out the lifetime of those who are born to the faith 
and can conceive of no other. Almsgiving is obso- 
lete, and ritual prayer is to a growing degree 
slighted or ignored by many modern Muslims, 
especially in urban areas. This is not true, however, 
of the remaining two pillars: the fast and the 
pilgrimage. 

Early in the Medinan period Muhammad insti- 
tuted a fast on ‘Ashara’, but later he abrogated 
this and instead ordained abstinence during the 
entire ninth month of the lunar calendar, Rama- 
dan. During this month, from sunrise to sunset, 
the faithful must completely abstain from food, 
drink, tobacco, and sexual intercourse, The fast is 
compulsory only for adults in good health; preg- 
nant women, children of prepuberty age, the aged 
and the sick, and bona fide travelers are specifically 
exempt, although the last must make up the broken 
fast days. Today the Ramadan fast is without 
doubt the one ceremony most strictly held to by 
believers, and it is a basic component of the social 
cement that holds the community together. While 
violations are found both among bedouin and rural 
elements, on the one hand, and in secret in a few 
modernist and intellectual circles, on the other, 
townsmen in most Muslim countries tend to keep 
the fast unanimously. Public opinion strongly T 
proves individuals who try to avoid the obligation 
in private and has, even recently, reacted violently 
to public disregard of it. There appears also to be a 
discernible connection between rigorous observance 
and modern nationalism in some countries where 
Islam was used as a rallying point in the struggle 
against foreign colonialism, and some states (eB 
Morocco) have inserted penalties for transgressing 
it in their modern penal codes. In a few Muslim 
states, however (e.g., Turkey and Tunisia), 15 
the holy law (shari'ah) has been abolished, 
secularist orientation of their nationalism has 115 
the governments to encourage fastbreaking in f 
interest of national economic imperatives or to CON 
sider it a matter of personal conscience. 1110 

The pilgrimage to Mecca incorporates in Mus 15 
practice two pagan rites celebrated by the Ara ik 
one connected with the circumambulation of cher 
Black Stone of the Ka'bah in Mecca, and the o he 
the pilgrimage to the hill of ‘Arafat ouiit 155 
town. The rites are performed in the twelfth AW 
month and now usually include a visit to 925 A 
Medina. The pilgrimage may be describe Hie 
conditional obligation; it is incumbent only on KE 
lims with the necessary means and the piy a 
ability to reach Mecca. Nevertheless, it ha but 
mained a vital element in Muslim life through 


the centuries and, even in the most difficult periods 
of history, attracted numerous pilgrims. Today, 
with improved communications, increased travel 
within the Muslim world, and security in the pil- 
grimage area, it has taken on new dimensions of 
cultural and even political significance. Mecca has 
become a meeting place for Muslims from the 
entire world, and a deep impression is made on 
many pilgrims by the reaffirmation of their faith 
in company with cobelievers of every color and 
nationality. The annual re-enactment of the cere- 
monies, with the pilgrims as active participants 
and not simple onlookers, gives them an especially 
moving character. The returning pilgrim, who is 
entitled to add the title hajj to his name, is the 
object of admiration and congratulations, but more 
important perhaps is the feeling on the part of 
those who have remained at home that he brings 
with him an atmosphere of holiness which is 
shared by all. At all times the social function of 
the pilgrimage to the sacred sites has been to serve 
as a journey to a common hearth fire from which 
the pilgrims could carry back the renewed and re- 
stored flame of faith to their own communities. In 
this sense, the pilgrimage may be looked on as the 
counterpart of the fast, for while the fast solidifies 
the bonds that hold together each community by a 
common sacrifice, the pilgrimage allows the mem. 
bers of the elites of widely different regions and 
groups to engage in a spiritual intercourse which 
strengthens the ties between the various communi- 
ties of Islam. 


Law and institutions 


It is not certain whether the Quran was written 
down during the lifetime of the Prophet. The tra- 
dition indicates that scraps of it were preserved, 
and an authoritative text was prepared by a com- 
mission appointed by the third caliph, “Uthman, 
and copies of this circulated throughout the em- 
pire. However, difficulties in reading the imper- 
fectly developed Arabic script and hesitancies in 
interpretation caused a reform in writing and the 
adjustment to a standard pronunciation, as well as 
the recognition of a certain number of reciters 
whose readings were by compromise accepted as 
orthodox. Toward the end of the first century 4-H. 
the text as now used was standardized in most 
details, 

During this formative period the administration 
of justice was carried out somewhat haphazardly 
by Qur’anic precepts as they were customarily inter- 
preted by the Arabs, and with the incorporation of 
Some elements of Roman and pre-Islamic law, ad- 
ministrative procedures were modified and more 
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fully incorporated in the embryonic body of legal 
practice. Toward the end of the Umayyad period, 
between about a.D. 725 and 750, the Qur'ān and 
the sunnah had become established as the principal 
sources of Muslim jurisprudence, but there had 
also grown up a body of jurists and men interested 
in legal problems who in their experience were 
finding it necessary to go beyond these sources to 
devise laws for the community. 

Up to this time law and religion were inextri- 
cably interconnected and rested upon the infallible 
revelation of the Quran and its presumably infalli- 
ble verification in detail by the tradition. The in- 
fallibility of these two sources, however, was not 
of the same order; in fact, the proliferation of 
narratives in the tradition was such that scholars 
were aware that many of them were spurious. In 
order to establish the veracity of the tradition be- 
yond any doubt and reinforce its position as an 
anchor of the legal system, a science of hadith 
criticism was introduced in the second and third 
centuries A.H. This placed stress on the reliability 
of each member of the chain of authorities cited. 
Biographies of transmitters were compiled and 
their subjects carefully investigated, after which 
each narrative (hadith) was classified for legal 
purposes as sound, good, or weak. Many traditions 
that modern Western scholarship considers highly 
dubious were classified as sound in this process, 
for many theologians were at bottom less inter- 
ested in the historical objectivities of a given tra- 
dition than in the practical consequences of its 
acceptance and application to community life. 
Later, in the ninth century A.D., hadith study de- 
veloped into a full-fledged scholastic enterprise; 
the great compilations of al-Bukhari (d. 870) and 
Muslim (d. 875) have enjoyed almost universal 
authority in Islam. 

The Qur’an and the expurgated tradition, how- 
ever, for all their infallibility, did not supply a 
definitive body of legal precepts for general use. 
The jurists of the so-called ancient schools in Iraq, 
Syria, and Medina devoted themselves to finding a 
way to generalize the specificity of the original 
sources, and in so doing they established the foun- 
dations of the four great legal schools of orthodox 
Islam and, more importantly, laid down the frame- 
work of Islamic law for all time. The concept of 
opinion, or common sense, had been applied for 
some time but was thought to contain the dangers 
of human irresponsibility. It was favored by the 
school of Iraq, however, while Medinan jurists, 
among them Malik Ibn Anas (d. 795), developed 
the doctrine of the “suitability” of one decision to 
a fixed point of reference and that of the “associa- 
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tion” of one with an anterior case. The problem was 
resolved by al-Shafii (d. 820), who completed the 
system by extending the use of the Prophetic tra- 
dition, as opposed to the narrower Medinan tradi- 
tion, and introduced the more precise concept of 
analogical reasoning (qiyds), by which the prin- 
ciples that had governed decisions in previous cases 
could be applied to new situations. The actual dif- 
ference between the schools was not overly great, 
but the reasoning of al-Shaffi established his work 
as the third source of Muslim holy law. 

The construction of the Muslim legal edifice was 
completed by the introduction of the principle of 
consensus (ijmdt) as the guarantor of legal theory 
and beyond that of the integrity of the entire frame- 
work of Muslim religious thought. The doctrine of 
ijmd has been subsumed in a tradition that relates 
the saying of Muhammad, My community will not 
agree in error.“ During the second century A.H. it 
had been established that the consensus of the 
community, which meant that of the jurists and 
scholars dealing with religious and legal matters, 
was binding. The extension of this concept by these 
very jurists, to stamp with approval the legal sys- 
tems they had elaborated, removed the possibility 
of a revision of their work by later generations and 
gave final validity to the entire Structure. Ijma' 
verifies the authenticity and the proper interpreta- 
tion of the Guran; it guarantees the correct trans- 
mission of the sunnah tradition and the proper use 
of qiyds. It covers all aspects of the holy law and 
admits the validity of distinctions between the or- 
thodox legal schools. Of the highest importance, 
however, is the fact that consensus itself becomes, 
as Gibb has noted, “a third channel of revelation” 
(1949) and is elevated to infallibility itself along- 
side the Qur’an and the sunnah, which it sanctions. 
While it is often Suggested that the principle of 
Consensus was adopted as a device of convenience 
by the legal scholars, a broader view leads to the 
conclusion that the Muslim community's sense of 
its own divinely instituted and rightly guided nature 
has always been so highly developed that it pro- 
duced an unwavering belief in its own charisma 
and infallibility. The ideal of Islamic law taken as 
a whole is absolutist and charismatic at its roots 
and may be considered a reflection of the Islam 
which Muslims have brought into being, either, as 
they would believe, through their unerring under- 
standing of God's word or, as Western scholars be- 
lieve, through their own will and actions. 

Islam prides itself on the absence of clergy who 
might interpose themselves between God and man. 
While this is true in a formal sense, nonetheless 
from the earliest periods there have been, as seen, 


a large body of men dealing with religious prob- 
lems and their interpretation. In time this turned 
into an identifiable body of theologians (‘ulam@’) 
and jurists. The growth of this group is intimately 
connected with the development of the holy law 
and the appearance of the orthodox legal schools 
in the eighth and ninth centuries. At first they 
were individual members of the stil] informal re- 
ligious institution of Islam, but as this solidified 
they tended to come together as the formal repre- 
sentatives of the community in questions of faith 
and, in so doing, often found themselves in posi- 
tions of opposition to the state. From Abbasid times 
on, however (after A.D. 750), the political authori- 
ties attached theologians to themselves and gave 
many of them official positions, so that overt oppo- 
sition by members of the religious establishment 
tended to be muted. With the establishment of 
religious colleges (singular, madrasah) in the 
eleventh century A.D., in which courses were given 
and degrees granted, there was a further formal- 
ization of the structure, which reached its height 
in the complex government-supported theological 
institutions of the Ottoman Empire. Such develop- 
ments tended inevitably to limit the independence 
of the religious establishment with respect to the 
authorities, and there are manifold examples of 
subservience and abasement. Nevertheless, through- 
out Islamic history there runs the principle, how- 
ever often violated, that the religious institution 
exists apart from and as a check on the ruling 
institution. The theologian and the jurist were in 
the end the guardians of the law for the state, 
although they were independent of it and at times 
in opposition to it. The most notable limitation on 
the power of the state at all times has been the 
theoretical inviolability of official members of the 
religious institution and of their property. A large 
quantity of mortmain property lay, and still lies, 15 
their hands, and by these means mosques, schoo! A 
hospitals, and the like were supported, and to a 7 
tain extent the independence of the judge protected. 


Unity and diversity 


Almost from its inception Islam encountered dif 
ficulties in adapting the message of Muhamma he 
the changed historical circumstances in we 
Muslim empire was developing and in formula a 
a theological statement that would satisfy on 
verse elements that were becoming part of ee i 
munity. The relationship between religion an P 
itics has always been unusually intimate in ie 
Middle East, and this was particularly true in ep 
case of Islam. It is therefore often difficult 14 
arate political from theological questions, an 


portant to understand that the Muslims of the early 
periods did not consciously do so themselves. Never- 
theless, it is fair to say that with rare exceptions 
conflicts in the formative first decades primarily 
reflected political and social considerations and the 
influence of the differing local environments in 
western Asia to which the faith had spread, rather 
than theological considerations. It was only later, 
toward the beginning of the Umayyad period, that 
religious factors first intervened significantly, and 
the practice of transferring sociopolitical grievances 
to the level of theological disputes and challenging 
the powers that be on those grounds—a practice 
which was to become a central theme of Islamic 
history—was initiated. 

The first major example of this was the separa- 
tion of the Kharijites, whose activities were closely 
linked with what later turned into the principal 
schismatic movement in Islam, the Shi'ite deviation 
from orthodoxy. Both groups were found as ex- 
tremist elements among the fractious nomadic 
tribesmen who had been settled in garrison towns 
in Iraq and who made up the troops of ‘Ali, the 
son-in-law of Muhammad, during his campaign to 
claim supreme authority after the murder of the 
third caliph, Uthmän, in 656. The Kharijites repre- 
sented discontented tribesmen whose anarchic spirit 
resisted being forced into an urban mold and to 
whom the end of the conquests in their immediate 
area meant a diminution of booty and of the satis- 
faction of raiding. The Shi'ah, or “partisans” of 
‘Ali, on the other hand, were composed of men 
from Kufa in Iraq who felt alienated from the 
caliphal establishment, which was the center of 
power in the Hejaz, and its emanations in Syria. 

The quarrel of the Kharijites with the rest of the 
community lay in the domain of religious practice. 
They insisted that evildoers within Islam must be 
rigorously punished and that those Muslims who 
temporized on the extirpation of evil were them- 
selves guilty of apostasy. This radical point of view 
led them to withdraw from the armies of ‘Ali and 
eventually, after a series of unsuccessful minor 
uprisings, to divorce themselves from the com- 
munity, in which they had no further direct influ- 
ence, Today they survive in isolated communities 
in Algeria, Oman, and Zanzibar, without political 
influence, 

The Shiite movement was more complex and 
permanent. Its psychological foundations seem to 
have been laid first in the personal devotion ac- 
corded to ‘Ali by his followers and, second, in the 
Sense of rejection and bitterness which accom- 
panied his defeat and death in 661 and the martyr- 
dom of his son Husain in 680. At the same time, 
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the-political bases of the movement were strength- 
ened by the opposition of the Arabs of Iraq to rule 
from Syria. The movement attracted many recent 
non-Arab converts, or clients, to Islam, who were 
seeking equality and fuller integration within the 
community and who came principally from among 
Persian and Aramaean elements in Iraq and Iran. 
From this period begins a cross-linkage of the polit- 
ical and social grievances of non-Arab Muslims 
with Shi'ism, which culminates in the sixteenth 
century in the Shi'ite nationalism of the Safavid 
state in Iran. 

The earliest Shiism had no distinctive doctrine, 
and in questions of theology and law individual 
Shi'ites were indistinguishable from others in the 
community, with whom they lived, on the whole, 
harmoniously. However, the political insistence on 
the legitimacy of ‘Ali called into being a doctrine 
that refused recognition to the first three caliphs 
who followed Muhammad and thus challenged or- 
thodox belief, Moreover, the elevation of ‘Ali to the 
position of an infallible and charismatic leader 
(imam) brought Shitism, in later centuries, into 
sharper conflict with the Sunnite concept of con- 
sensus of the community. Gradually a polarization 
occurred in which Hellenistic remnants in formerly 
Byzantine areas attached themselves to and influ- 
enced the development of orthodox theology, while 
a variety of sects and ideas from the pre-Islamic 
Oriental substrata in Iraq, Iran, and later India 
were grafted onto Shitism. Moreover, Shi'ism served 
as a banner to cover social revolt against the ortho- 
dox establishment on more than one occasion. 

The further development of Shiism may be 
traced from its character as a volatile opposition 
movement dependent on strong personal leadership, 
which contained within itself the seeds of further 
splitting. Secrecy, concealment of one’s true beliefs, 
the possession of esoteric knowledge by the infalli- 
ble imam, and a doctrine of messianic return and 
salvation became the hallmarks of the various 
Shirite subsects. Of these there are three principal 
groups, each of which has erected the concept of 
divinely inspired leadership, or “{mamism,” into 
basic doctrine, although with differences of inter- 
pretation. The Zaidi branch, which is prominent 
in the Yemen, attributes no superhuman qualities 
to its imam's and is closest to Sunnite Islam. The 
majority Imami branch is the state religion of Iran 
and has many adherents in Iraq and India among 
other countries. The extreme Ismaili branch has 
contributed some of the most extraordinary episodes 
to Islamic history, among them the odyssey of the 
Fatimid caliphate in north Africa and Egypt, the 
activities of the sect of the Assassins (hashshashin), 
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and several revolutionary uprisings in the Middle 
Ages. The distinctive features of Isma‘ilism, which 
today has a following primarily in India and east 
Africa, consist of graded instruction in religious 
mysteries, a distinction between external and in- 
ternal meaning in all their aspects, and the prac- 
tice of dissimulation. Several offshoots of Isma‘ilism, 
such as the Druze, the Nusairi, and the Yazidi sects 
in the Levant, display such extreme syncretism that 
it is doubtful whether they should be considered 
fully Muslim. 

Counterbalancing the tendencies toward sectari- 
anism in Islam at all times, however, has been a 
broad current of tolerance which has permitted the 
main orthodox corpus of the faith to entertain, 
modify, and assimilate a variety of ideas and, hav- 
ing done so, to allow a wide latitude of diversity to 
flourish among the individuals and bodies that con- 
stitute the community. Historically it has been only 
those sects which have voluntarily excluded them- 
selves from the orthodox community, like the 
Kharijites, that are considered heretical. Today, the 
position of the Shi'ites, the only important heterodox 
body in Islam, is in general viewed with less rigor 
than previously. Conversely, Islamic history demon- 
strates the absorptive and integrationist character 
of the religion in many instances, the most out- 
standing of which is the Mu'tazilite movement of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The Muttazilah came to prominence about a cen- 
tury after Muhammad’s death in reaction against 
both the extremism of the Kharijites and the 
corresponding indifference to religious questions 
on the part of their Opposites, the Murji'ites. 
Mu'tazilism was an intellectual movement whose 
activity was stimulated by the translations of Greek 
thought then appearing and by the generally felt 
need to express and defend Muslim belief in rational 
terms, especially vis-a-vis recently converted schol- 
ars familiar with the canons of Greek logic and 
philosophy. The Mu'tazilah were the first to try to 
provide a sound philosophical basis for Islam 
through forthright discussions of the nature of God, 
of the Quran, and of man’s relationship to God. 
While maintaining the purest monotheism and 
chastising any semblance of anthropomorphism, 
they held two tenets that ran directly counter to 
orthodox dogma. One was that the Qur'an was cre- 
ated in time rather than being the uncreated word 
of God which had been in existence forever. The 
other, of more general philosophical importance, 
was a doctrine of free will, which held that it was 
inconceivable that God should decree the actions of 
man, induce him into error, and then punish him 
for it, as the orthodox doctrine of predestination 


and the unqualified omnipotence of God asserted. 
The dispute came to a head in the ninth century, 
when Mu'tazilite influence held sway briefly. In the 
end the movement came to grief because of its own 
rigidity in the face of counterargument and its per- 
sistent attempt to force Muslim thought into Greek 
forms, an effort that was not only opposed by the 
orthodox theologians but that met with no response 
from the mass of believers. 

The reaction to Mu'tazilism led by al-Ash'ari 
(d. 935) consolidated the orthodox position and 
produced a new orthodox scholasticism, which has 
remained definitive until today. While setting a 
lasting dogmatic stamp on Islam, the reaction rec- 
onciled some Muttazilite concepts with orthodox 
belief and thus strengthened and enlarged the area 
of consensus. Predestination was maintained, but 
a doctrine of “acquisition,” under which man has 
contingent responsibility for his deeds, was intro- 
duced. The dogma of the absolute omnipotence of 
God and the orthodox position that right is what God 
decrees it to be in the Quran rather than some- 
thing independently ascertainable by man—were 
affirmed, but their rigor softened by stressing the 
intercession of Muhammad in favor of man, some- 
thing which the Mu'tazilah had rejected. Finally, 
the relationship of cause and effect propounded by 
the Mu'tazilah, which in orthodox eyes limited the 
power of God, was disavowed by means of an atom- 
istic theory according to which all events and sub- 
stances exist transitorily in time and space only 
through the inscrutable will of God and not through 
any inherent connection among themselves. 

The intellectual consequences to Islam of the 
orthodox reformulation begun by al-Ash'ari and 
completed two centuries later (by al-Ghazali) were 
of the greatest importance. Ash'arism marks ae 
jection of Hellenism and the victory of intuitive 
faith over rationalism in the struggle to shape 
Islam. The contribution of the Mu'tazilah in raising 
the level of intellectual activity in Islam wat 
portant, however, as was the work of al-Ash‘ari, 10 
finding a way to incorporate many of the Eo 
elements of Greek thought introduced by 85 
Mutazilah without undermining the basic dogm 
of orthodox Islam. two 

The will to catholicity in Islam was shown 5 
centuries later in the synthesis achieved 1 
Ghazali (d. 1111) between philosophy and N 
theology. In the intervening period, largely 2 
other by-product of the importation of sont 
thought, Islamic philosophy had come into 5 
and made a remarkable contribution to the gt 19 
of medieval sciences in Europe as well 875 ana 
Middle East. Beginning with al-Kindi (d. 873) 


continuing through Avicenna (d. 1037) in the east 
and Averroés (d. 1198) in the west, Muslim philos- 
ophers evolved a philosophical interpretation of 
Islam within a Neoplatonic framework, which they 
seem to have felt existed outside the sphere of 
Islamic doctrine rather than in contradiction with 
it. There is no hint of a conflict in Avicenna, and 
one of Averroés’ most important works is the Fasl 
al-Magal (“Decisive Treatise [on the Harmony Be- 
tween Religion and Philosophy)” ), in which he states 
that philosophy is the companion and foster sister 
of the shari'ah. His answer to al-Ghazali, Tahafut 
al-Tahafut (“Inconsistency of the Inconsistency”), 
reveals his conviction that although reason cannot 
attain a complete understanding of eternal truths, 
man has a duty to seek a rational explanation by 
demonstrative argument. Similarly, the work of 
Averroés’ contemporary Ibn Tufail (d. 1185), 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzän (“The Living Son of the Vigilant”), 
demonstrates that reason and revelation independ- 
ently lead to the same belief. 

Views of this kind were considered dangerously 
close to heresy by many, and by the eleventh cen- 
tury there was strong hostility on the part of theo- 
logians toward such philosophical constructions. 
The accomplishment of al-Ghazali was essentially 
to dam this second tide of Hellenism by reconciling 
the positions of philosophy and theology, much as 
al-Ash'ari had stemmed the first by synthesizing 
orthodox and Murtazilite ideas. Moreover, just as 
al-Ash'ari had defended Sunnite dogma by the use 
of intellectually superior Mu'tazilite methods of 
logic, al-Ghazali upheld it in his major argument 
against philosophy, Tahdfut al Falasifa (“The In- 
consistency of the Philosophers”), with Neoplatonic 
ideas taken from Avicenna and other followers of 
Greek thought. 

Al-Ghazāli was important also as a living exam- 
ple of synthesis between theology and the mystic 
(safi) movement in Islam. Sufism had been, more 
than any of the other movements of diversity, an 
intuitive way of practicing Islam through the cul- 
tivation of personal religious experience, and Sufi 
Mystics and ascetics are found from very early 
times, Some of them were considered orthodox, but 
Others, like al-Hallaj (d. 922), were persecuted or 
even executed. For many, however, the personal 
communion which lay at the heart of the Sufi move- 
ment was felt as complementary to normal orthodox 
devotion and not contrary to it. ‘Al-Ghazali turned 
to Sufism in his later years and in some of his works 
illuminated the inner meaning of the obligation of 
Muslim faith. On the basis of personal experience 
he propounded the necessity of founding belief on 
the strict observance of these obligations before 
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turning to seek the inner awakening for which 
Sufism characteristically strove. 

The growth of Sufism had been accentuated in 
the period after al-Ash‘ari, in good part as a reac- 
tion to the austereness of orthodox Sunnism. Al- 
Chazili’s efforts were temporarily successful, but 
in the long run they had effects that were unex- 
pected and unwelcome to the orthodox establish- 
ment. While orthodoxy was at first given fresh vigor 
by the new infusion, the acceptance of Sufism 
within its realm eventually produced a lowering of 
intellectual standards dealing with the purity of the 
doctrine. This led in time to a capitulation before 
the power of popular religion, on the part of both 
the ulamd' and many temporal rulers, unwilling 
to offend popular religious susceptibilities. The 
result was a final de facto separation of the two 
briefly joined streams of Muslim faith. The theo- 
logians retreated to the sanctuary of the mosque 
and the madrasah, where they perfected a pedantic 
system of rote education and intellectual sterility, 
divorced from the living forces of religion; in con- 
sequence, the energies that had been unleashed 
were left without the guidance provided by rigorous 
intellectual discipline and soon gave themselves 
over to excesses of mysticism, saint worship tanta- 
mount to pantheism, and cultism often having 
more to do with pre-Islamic animism than with 
Islam. In particular, the social evolution of Sufism 
was marked by the appearance of brotherhoods, 
associations of mendicants, dervish orders, and 
mystic fraternities, which since the thirteenth cen- 
tury have significantly changed the nature of Islam 
as popularly practiced. The subsequent develop- 
ment of Sufism influenced the Islamic world in 
other ways also. As a result of the devastation 
accompanying the Mongol conquest and occupation 
of most of western Asia in the fourteenth century, 
the orthodox establishment was disrupted and dis- 
credited. In these circumstances, in countries as 
different and distant as Persia and Morocco, it was 
the popular Sufi movement that upheld the unity 
of the community and resisted the invader. In so 
doing, the movement utilized efficiently the per- 
sonal links cultivated by early Sufi circles, but at 
the same time it began to take on a more formal 
organization. Colleges were founded by Sufi sheikhs, 
and these in turn gave rise to a regular network of 
affiliated institutions, each called a tariqah, or 
“path.” Many of these were regional in their influ- 
ence, but others spread throughout the Muslim 
states and were a principal means of cultural inter- 
change in the succeeding centuries. Finally, Sufism 
took root in the sociopolitical debris left in areas 
such as Asia Minor and Persia as Mongol rule 
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waned. In the two great empires which from that 
period until the twentieth century dominated the 
heartland of the Muslim world Sufism played a 
significant role. In Anatolia Sufi sheikhs were polit- 
ically active in the ghdzi states, which were organ- 
ized in corporations often affiliated with a tariqah, 
and it was out of one such ghdzi state that the Otto- 
man Empire grew. In Iran, Sufism along with 
Shiism contributed to the Iranian national revival 
from the fourteenth century on, and the Safavid 
state was founded by Sufi sheikhs attached to the 
Suhrawardi tarigah. 


Islam and polity 


The character of the political institutions of Islam 
was essentially determined during the lifetime of 
Muhammad by the simultaneous emergence of 
Islam as a faith and as an autonomous political 
community. In classical Islamic thought, govern- 
ment exists for no other purpose than that of up- 
holding the faith and guaranteeing service to God 
on earth, and political institutions are designed to 
safeguard the community in the widest sense 
from all the perils, spiritual and material, of this 
existence. 

The principal institution by which this design 
has been carried out is the caliphate, which was 
instituted when the followers of Muhammad upon 
his death selected one of his companions as the 
rightful successor to the mantle of the Prophet. 
Since the divine will had been made clear to men in 
the Qur'àn and expatiated on in the sunnah and 
inasmuch as the correct path for the community 
is subsumed in the shari'ah, the caliphate has 
ideally been an executive stewardship bereft of 
legislative prerogatives. In practice, however, espe- 
cially in later times, both the use of administrative 
decrees and the doctrine of consensus became loop- 
holes permitting considerable legislative initiative, 

In the first Islamic decades under the leadership 
of the “rightly guided” caliphs Muslims did not dis- 
tinguish between the moral authority of the caliph- 
ate and the actual power it wielded in its own right. 
Beginning with the successional quarrel after the 
death of “Uthman in 656, however, a train of events 
was let loose that greatly influenced Muslim polit- 
ical theory as well as practice. The disaffection of 
the Kharijites and the Shi'ites called into question 
the legitimacy of the occupant of the office, and 
Shiite insistence that only a descendant of the 
Prophet could be caliph was instrumental in forcing 
Sunnite theologians to work out theories of the 
caliphate that would withstand such attacks. By the 
early ninth century, moreover, the increasing frag- 
mentation of the Muslim empire and the seizure 
of power by regional commanders and adventurers, 


first in distant provinces and finally in the capital 
itself, underlined the split between a limited caliphal 
authority and the new self. assertive Power, which 
continued in varied forms and disguises from then 
until modern times. In succeeding centuries some 
of the greatest legal minds of Islam attempted to 
explain this divergence in terms consonant with the 
theological bases of Islam, and their reasoning had 
crucial consequences for Islamic political history. 

The classical exposition of the Sunnite position 
was made by al-Mawardi (d. 1031), who formalized 
the legal fictions (hiydl) of the Ash‘arites by admit- 
ting in cases of necessity the principle that the 
caliph, whose authority was of divine origin, might 
delegate this to temporary power holders. By so 
doing, al-Mawardi took the first step along a dan- 
gerous path which led to the collapse of the entire 
system. Later, al-Ghazali moved further along it by 
legitimizing power holders who paid symbolic alle- 
giance to the caliph in ritual prayer, coinage, etc. 
He tried to forge a synthesis between power and 
authority by making obedience to any but a mani- 
festly anti-Islamic ruler a virtue because proper 
leadership was essential to the functioning of the 
community. The final step was taken after the 
destruction of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in 1258 with 
the legitimation of power in itself, on the grounds 
that all power comes ultimately from God and 
derives authority from that fact. In this way the 
difference between good and bad government was 
reduced through expediency to religious criteria 
alone; if the ruler protected the faith and carried 
out his executive responsibilities with respect to 
the holy law, he should then be obeyed. Such 2 
justification of force offered great incentives to 
schemers, freebooters, and disgruntled military 
leaders, for the only criterion of a rightful revolu- 
tion became its success. But for the mass of the 
community it eliminated, by its limited definition 
of injustice, the right to revolt and even the ability 
to protest effectively against harsh rule. f 

Having thus completely divorced the power © 
the emirate from the caliphate, Sunnite jurists WAA 
forced into further legal fictions, the most mri 
tant of which was the doctrine, previously 119 1 
ated by the Ash‘arites, that the true caliphate 11 
only lasted thirty years, after which there 15 
existed a self. oonstituted imamate to which oe 
titles were given as pure form, The caliphate $ 5 
to be viewed, then, like the shari‘ah, as an 180m 
formulation to be constantly aspired to but se 455 
attained. Sunnite juristic theory was encapsule 9 
Ibn Khaldun in the late fourteenth century an ie 
century later by Jalāl ud-Din Dawwāni. TO 
tinguished between secular kingship and the ¢ 1710 
ate and insisted that only the righteous ruler 


governs according to the sharvah is entitled to style 
himself caliph. 

The caliphate instituted by the Ottoman Empire 
is thus in strict terms the equivalent of an imamate 
only, and its resuscitation in the late eighteenth 
century, after more than two centuries of Ottoman 
indifference to the title, occurred at a time of de- 
clining Ottoman power when the Porte was con- 
cerned with reinforcing its symbols of authority. 
With European encroachments on Muslim lands 
and the rise of Pan-Islamist sentiment in the nine- 
teenth century, the position of the Ottoman sultan- 
caliph at the head of the only Muslim state pos- 
sessing a semblance of power in world politics was 
reinforced, but its nature was changed. Islamic 
solidarity grew temporarily on political grounds 
rather than as the expression of any true revival 
of the community, and as a political force it had to 
contend, in the end unsuccessfully, with local or 
more secular nationalisms among the Turks, the 
Arabs, the Persians, and other Muslim peoples. 
Ottoman efforts to rally Islamic solidarity behind 
the nominal caliph during World War 1 were fruit- 
less, and the formal abolition of the caliphate by 
the Turkish Republic in 1924 came during an era 
of nascent nationalism in many parts of the Muslim 
world and created little stir except among Pan- 
Islamists or politicians trying to capitalize on re- 
ligious issues. A congress of unofficial delegations 
from many Muslim countries met in Cairo in 1926 
but could not agree on the qualifications of a new 
caliph or the bases for the restoration of the 
institution, 


Islam and society 


The divine commands laid down in the Qur'an 
and the sunnah not only concern God and man but 
also order the social relationships among men and 
are especially explicit about matters pertaining to 
the family, marriage, divorce, and inheritance. The 
Muslim family is the re-creation of the Arab family 
Within the ethical confines of Islam. Thus it is 
authoritarian, patriarchal, polygamous, patrilineal, 
and largely patrilocal, with vestigial survivals of 
what appears to be an earlier matrilineal kinship 
System reflected in the prominent position of the 
maternal uncle. The role of women has on the 
whole, despite Muslim apologetics, been subordi- 
hate to that of men; this is attested by the Quran, 
which ranks men above women and allows only 
half value to the testimony of the latter. The in- 
heritance shares of female heirs are half those 
allotted to males. However, the counsel of modera- 
tion in the treatment of spouses which runs through 
the Quran gives some weight to those who claim 
that Muhammad did in effect lighten the burden 
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women bore in pre-Islamic times. In practice today 
many elder women exercise great authority over 
members of their household, and particularly in 
urban areas, working women of the lower and 
lower-middle classes have a considerable degree of 
autonomy. Nevertheless, in almost every Muslim 
country, the legal position of the wife is inferior to 
that of the husband and in many cases is precarious. 

Traditional marriage is a contract arranged be- 
tween heads of households. The consent of the 
groom is necessary if he is of age (formerly puberty, 
but now fixed almost everywhere by statute), but 
not that of the bride, except through her tutor for 
marriage. The right of compulsory marriage of a 
daughter by a male parent, formerly common, has 
been sharply restricted in most countries. Although 
Muslim law specifies degrees of kinship forbidden 
for marriage, the union of first cousins is sanc- 
tioned and often favored. Muslim males may marry 
non-Muslim women, but except in those countries 
where the holy law no longer exists (Turkey and 
Tunisia) Muslim women may not marry outside 
their faith. 

Polygamy is expressly sanctioned by the Qur'an, 
which allows the Muslim to take four wives, and 
has been widely practiced throughout Islam at all 
times, but with regional variations and under some 
social and ethical restrictions. Economic factors 
alone have always limited the number of polyg- 
amous families, most of which are found among 
the urban well-to-do. Peasants tend, through eco- 
nomic necessity, to be monogamous or to limit 
themselves to the taking of a second wife, often 
later in life. Under the influence of Western mores 
in this century plural marriages have come to be 
regarded by many Muslims as a sign of backward- 
ness. Many Muslim reformers now claim that the 
Qur'ānic purpose was to limit the uncontrolled 
polygamy of pre-Islamic Arabia by imposing a lim- 
jtation reasonable to the age. Today codes of per- 
sonal status in countries like Syria and Egypt, 
which combine features of the holy law with Euro- 
pean legislation, have made plural marriage in- 
creasingly difficult, although they have hesitated to 
outlaw it completely, as in Turkey and Tunisia. 

Probably a greater impediment to family stability 
than polygamy has been the classical mode of 
divorce through repudiation. Traditionally, the hus- 
band may repudiate his wife in unilateral fashion 
by simple pronouncement and repayment of the 
balance of the dowry. The shartah mitigates this 
somewhat by applying numerous conditions, but, 
in effect, the wife is subject to being divorced, with 
all the consequent stigma, without any effective 
legal recourse except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. Successive repudiations are often equiva- 
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lent to serial polygamy, and they have been and 
still are widespread in parts of Muslim society, 
particularly among the poor, where the dowry is 
inconsequential or nonexistent. In this domain, too, 
the law is gradually changing; in recent years 
Egypt, Morocco, and several other countries have 
made repudiation more difficult, while the more 
secularly oriented states have outlawed the practice. 

Marriage is encouraged in the Qur’an, and the 
Christian concept of celibate purity has always been 
combated; to Muhammad is attributed the phrase, 
“No monkery in Islam.“ Procreation is held up as 
desirable, and children, especially boys, are wel- 
comed. The male child is closely dependent on his 
mother and the women of the household. They take 
care of him until about the age of seven, when he 
begins his life as a young man, a step traditionally 
signaled either by his taking up work with his 
father or an uncle or by his starting religious in- 
struction at school. Circumcision is normally car- 
ried out at this time, although in some areas it is 
practiced shortly after birth. It is not mentioned 
in the Qur’an but has become a strictly observed 
rite throughout Islam, and the festivities surround- 
ing circumcision make it a rite of passage equiv- 
alent only to marriage in popular Muslim custom. 
The traditional religious instruction of the mosque- 
school, usually limited to rote Qur'ānic studies and 
the rudiments of mathematics and civics, has been 
supplemented or replaced now almost everywhere 
by modern educational facilities, which attract a 
majority of the children of school age in many 
Muslim countries. These uniformly supply religious 
instruction, however, and thus young men even 
today, in contrast with modern Westerners, possess 
a detailed knowledge of their scripture, which serves 
as a further channel for maintaining Islamic sol- 
idarity. The education of girls, previously much 
neglected, has made great strides in recent decades, 
Nevertheless, many fewer girls than boys attend 
school, and even fewer go on to higher education. 
In some countries women are entering the profes- 
sions in small numbers and working in salaried 
positions for the first time, but marriage and house- 
keeping are still considered their proper occupations. 

The social ethic of Islam is founded upon a real 
sense of solidarity and brotherhood. The teachings 
of the Qur’an have shaped an ideal Muslim civism 
rooted in humility before God, piety, frugality, 
charity toward the less fortunate, and an equality 
of believers in the face of the majesty of an all- 
powerful Deity. The transformation from the pre- 
Islamic Arab character, which laid emphasis on the 
blood tie, vengeance, and manliness, is complete, 
although much of the bedouin background persists 


under the Islamic mantle. A summary list of grave 
sins reveals the influence of both strains. Ancient 
tribal feelings about ritual cleanliness, the eating 
of carrion and forbidden food, sorcery and usury, 
unlawful sexual relations, and the blood price co- 
exist with unbelief, refusal to pay legal alms, apos- 
tasy, telling falsehoods about the Prophet and his 
companions, striking a fellow Muslim without cause, 
not fasting during Ramadan, and the like. Through- 
out Muslim teaching and writing runs the thread 
of moderation in all things. The shartah is, literally, 
the “straight path” not only in the sense of righteous- 
ness opposed to deviation but also as a golden 
mean. Moderation and abstinence are often recom- 
mended in the Qur’an, even for acts that are per- 
missible, and the balance they create is disturbed 
by the sins of greed and pride. Prodigality and 
lavishness of hospitality are tenacious pre-Islamic 
survivals in much of the Muslim East today, but 
they are not encouraged by the tradition. Finally, 
the doctrine of equality of all believers and frequent 
intermarriage with slaves and concubines have led 
to the relative absence of a color bar in Islam, 4 
fact which today has great sociopolitical signifi- 
cance as well as ethical meaning. 

Islam has in certain respects stamped its own 
image on economic institutions or at least empha- 
sized certain characteristics of economic life to the 
extent that a distinctive coloration was given to 
them in the classical period within the limits of 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 

Classical Islamic society is one of merchants and 
trade. The socioeconomic causes lying behind the 
origins of Islam itself concern the conflict of eco- 
nomic interests in Mecca and the question of the 
trade routes in western Arabia. The social 8 
ground of Muhammad and the predominance 00 
the Quraish clan in early Islam insured a con- 
tinuing emphasis on mercantilism which has 185 
been lost. The sūq, properly an assemblage of shop 
and ateliers and workshops in which the commer 
cial life of the town is grouped, has Greco ROPT 
antecedents but has evolved in special 1 
economic geography of the city is arranged 185 
the center out in a descending order of virtue: 55 
cathedral mosque surrounded by those trades ca Š 
ing to it, such as candlestick makers, incense 1 5 
booksellers, etc.; followed by the sud ol rik 
goods, imported wares, and silks; and ending Ae 
gates of the city with the tanneries, 1 9 9 
houses, etc, Extreme specialization and geogr 155 
ical grouping by occupation and organizi at 
guilds or corporations are constants of a Pe Hea 
that still exists in many areas. The guilds ee 
have ties with Sufi religious orders, and it is € 


mon for each to have a patron saint for whom an 
appropriate annual festival is held. The social func- 
tion of the guilds counterbalances and complements 
for the individual that of the extended family and, 
sometimes but not always, that of the brotherhood 
or religious order to which he may belong. 

As might be expected, Muslim law regulates 
commercial transactions in detail. It puts its great- 
est emphasis on the immediacy of transaction, the 
lawfulness of the thing exchanged, and the good 
faith of the parties involved. It thus forbids lending 
for interest and in theory permits only the ex- 
change of quantities and articles of equal value. In 
due course of economic life, as in other areas, 
Islam has had recourse to legal fictions in order to 
avoid the paralyzing effect of the more rigorous 
Qur‘inic prohibitions. As international trade be- 
came important from the ninth century on, double 
sales, deposit contracts, promissory notes, tempo- 
rary transfer of property to avoid taxes, and other 
devices formerly condemned by the tradition were 
and are widely practiced. Many such commercial 
customs and banking procedures in fact became 
models for European financial practices in the 
Middle Ages. 


Islam today 


Since the late eighteenth century Islamic society, 
in common with other non-Western societies, has 
been undergoing an onslaught from Western civili- 
zation which is reflected in every aspect of its 
social, economic, political, and religious life. At the 
time the Western assault began in earnest, this 
society in its core area of western Asia and the 
Mediterranean was showing every sign of material 
and spiritual enervation. The internal and external 
tribulations of the Ottoman state were symptoms 
of a deeper illness reflected in the divorce between 
the medieval tradition and the most rampant ele- 
ments of Sufism, the intellectual stagnation of the 
more rational forces within Islam, and an extreme 
subjectivism of the intuitive elements that had 
temporarily triumphed and threatened at times to 
lead Islam into a totally mystic pantheism. 

In reaction both to these inner dangers and to 
the Western menace, Islam appears to have em- 
barked upon a path of revival and restoration. This 
revival has developed over the past two centuries, 
hesitantly at first but with a growing sense of con- 
cern and self-awareness, accompanied by 2 still 
unformed and unformulated effort to search for 
solutions that will enable Islam to meet the chal- 
lenges of the present age. The first such manifesta- 
tion came in the fundamentalist Neo-Hanbalite 
Wahhabi movement of central Arabia, which arose 
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in protest against the laxness and heresies of Sufi 
versions of the faith in the mid-eighteenth century 
and which flourished until it was defeated by Otto- 
man arms in the early nineteenth century. Its in- 
fluence survived, however, and not only became 
the basis of the Saudt state but has had profound 

ssions among revivalist, purifying move- 
ments in India and Africa. Although Sufi orders 
continued to expand in some areas, such as India, 
Africa, and fringe Muslim territory, in the nine- 
teenth century, the puritan streak embodied in 
Wahhabism has in the twentieth century taken 
strong hold in the more purely Arab countries, 
where in almost all instances the orthodox version 
of the faith has been reinforced with the en- 
couragement of and sometimes pressure from the 
authorities. 

The confusion of religious and political factors 
in the Islamic crisis of the nineteenth century gave 
birth to a revived form of Pan-Islamism, which 
reflected in part the influence of similar political 
movements in Europe among the Slavs and Ger- 
mans. Its message was preached by Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani (d. 1897) from Egypt but eventually 
had little impact. One of his pupils, Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1905), took that part of it which em- 

asized the need for a thoroughgoing reform of 
Islamic thought and intellectual standards and at- 
tempted a reformulation of basic orthodox beliefs 
in order to show that they were compatible with 
modern life. Although it is too early to assess the 
ultimate importance of ‘Abduh, he remains at this 
juncture the outstanding reformist theologian of 
modern times within Islam. One of his disciples, 
Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935), continued his 
work but moved from rationalism to a more con- 
servative literalism, while calling for a revived 
caliphate under Arab, and more specifically, Qur- 
aish, guidance. Within the past generation the re- 
action against Westernization has, if anything, 
grown stronger, and there has been a proliferation 
of apologetics among Muslim intellectuals and 
writers. Much of this has been directed at Christi- 
anity, which is seen in a dual light: as a rival faith 
and as the indirect promoter of Western socio- 
political infiltration into the Muslim world, A con- 
scious sense of competition, as opposed to the 
medieval Muslim assumption that Islam was infal- 
lible and had no rivals, can be discerned today for 
the first time in Islamic history. Among its mani- 
festations are defenses against alleged attacks on 
Islam, an extreme defensiveness with respect to 
social issues on which Islam takes stands different 
from Western norms—or about which it is felt, 
however unconsciously, to be backward—and at- 
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tempts at emulation and justification, represented 
notably by the biographical literature centering on 
Muhammad and the historical literature empha- 
sizing the past glories of Islam and the superiority 
of medieval Islamic civilization to that of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. Such attitudes, however, per- 
mitted the Indian Muslim reformer Muhammad 
Iqbal (d. 1938) to expound the idea that Muslims 
were entitled to take the fruits of Western civiliza- 
tion because they originally grew out of Islamic 
soil. His writings and activities were instrumental 
in helping to create the state of Pakistan in 1947. 
Although it is manifestly impossible to summa- 
rize the various trends in modern Islam in well 
over a score of countries, it might be said that the 
overriding problem is that of the confrontation of 
the faith with a secular nationalism which de- 
mands that the highest loyalties be given to the 
state. In its concept and function as a supranational 
solidarity ethos and as the bearer of an ultimate 
message to mankind, Islam has so far found it 
impossible to come to terms with secularist nation- 
alism as it is found in many Muslim countries, just 
as it has with scientific materialism, whose tenets 
have made inroads throughout the Muslim world. 
Several solutions have been tried. The idea of an 
Islamic state was promulgated in Pakistan but sub- 
sequently abandoned. The creation of a secular 
state in Turkey after World War 1 was followed a 
generation later by concessions to religious senti- 
ment of a kind that makes it impossible to consider 
Turkey fully secular today. And in modern Egypt 
there is a complex relationship between the re- 
ligious institution and the state in which traditional 
religious education has been modernized and lai- 
cized while the orthodox institution has been in- 
corporated into the state and made subservient to 
it for manifestly political ends. In all these en- 
deavors Muslims are being forced to think in terms 
of an uncompromising dualism for which their 
previous theological constructions provide no ade- 
quate model. Inherent also in these efforts is the 
clear desire of modern Muslims, at almost any 
cost, to put a greater social content into their re- 
ligious formulations. The outstanding examples of 
this trend may be the efforts being made in Egypt, 
Indonesia, Syria, Algeria, and other countries to 
reconcile various forms of socialism with Islam, 
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ISOLATIONISM 


Essentially the term “isolationism,” when applied 
to the foreign policies of the United States, suggests 
a diplomatic tradition at variance with that of 
other great nations of the modern world. That 
American behavior in the external realm has not 
always followed the established patterns of Real- 
politik is demonstrated repeatedly by the record 
itself. Yet historians have never agreed on either 
the nature or the degree of that divergence. Like 
most broad generalizations, isolationism defies any 
precise definition. Not even as a form of escapism 
did isolationism create necessarily unique national 
responses; for the United States, in attempting to 
hoard its energy by limiting its commitments 
abroad, pursued principles universally accepted by 
prudent statesmen. 

Isolationism as a foundation of national policy 
cannot be divorced from the geographical insula- 
tion that the American people enjoyed through 
much of their history vis-a-vis the great powers of 
Europe. Yet to the Founding Fathers, isolationism 
was more than a response to geographic factors or 
the basis of thoughtless preoccupation with inner- 
directed and self-sufficient pursuits. The United 
States never sought the solitude of such hermit 
nations as Japan and Korea; from its republican 
beginnings, it created and maintained a commer 
cial empire that blanketed much of the globe. 
American isolationism was always political and 
military, never commercial or intellectual. 

In an effort to limit the political interests of the 
United States to the Western Hemisphere and to 
employ the nation’s geographical advantages in 
the defense of those interests, early American 
leaders made the avoidance of entangling alliances 
the keystone of their diplomacy. John Adams, 
during a conversation with the Englishman Richard 
Oswald in November 1782, explained his fear of 
any permanent American commitment to Europe. 
It is obvious,” declared Adams (Works, vol. 3, 
P. 316), “that all the powers of Europe will be 
continually manoeuvering with us, to work us into 
their real or imaginary balances of power. « > - But 
I think it ought to be our rule not to meddle; and 
that of all the powers of Europe, not to desire us, 
or perhaps, even to permit us, to interfere, if they 
can help it.” In his farewell address, George Wash- 
ington acknowledged the diplomatic and military 
benefits that accrue from distance. “Why forego 
the advantages of so peculiar a situation?” he 
asked ({1753-1796] 1948, p. 641). For Washing- 
ton, such convictions reflected a realistic judgment 
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of European power and the conclusion that the 
young republic would only waste its energies if it 
engaged in struggles abroad which it could not 
control. 

In their preoccupation with diplomatic flexibility, 
the Founding Fathers reinforced the doctrine of 
no entangling alliances with the principle of com- 
plete neutrality in relation to Europe's wars. No 
nation could be completely free that had bartered 
away its right to be neutral. To thoughtful Amer- 
icans the avoidance of involvement abroad was a 
less important consideration than preserving the 
nation’s freedom to carry out the decisions that 
best defended its interests. If the United States 
maintained its independence of action more suc- 
cessfully than did the powers of Europe, it did 
so not because of differences in intent, or even of 
geographical insulation, but rather because the 
precise political conditions of Europe in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries seemed to assure 
American security. American diplomatists could 
pursue a policy of isolationism throughout the 
years 1815 to 1900 because they understood that 
the European balance of power was adequate for 
the nation’s needs. 

Unfortunately this favorable balance, anchored 
to British power and diplomacy, was ultimately 
taken for granted and its relationship to American 
security all but forgotten. By the 1890s, Americans 
no longer recognized the nation’s vital stake in 
traditional European politics. The restoration of 
the Continent after the Napoleonic wars created 
such conditions of stability that the average citizen 
of the United States, enjoying perennial security 
at relatively little cost, began to put his faith in 
the fact of geographic isolation itself. This gradual 
identification of American security with the At- 
lantic Ocean, rather than with a British-dominated 
European balance of power, created the founda- 
tions of twentieth-century American isolationism, 
which viewed less involvement in European affairs 
as the essence of sound policy. Whatever happened 
in Europe, ran the burgeoning isolationist argu- 
ment, it could not challenge the historic security 
of the American people. 

This nation’s dramatic entrance onto the world 
stage at the turn of the century in no way chal- 
lenged its isolationist habits of thought. The new 
sense of obligation to expand did not include, ex- 
cept on the part of a brilliant minority of American 
writers, any gauging of the forces being unleashed 
by British-German rivalry or any evaluation of the 
meaning of that rivalry for the American future. 
Some critics of national behavior, such as Alfred 
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Thayer Mahan, demanded, but in vain, a closer 
rapprochement with England, if not an actual al- 
liance. Perhaps Lord Bryce (1888, 1, p. 310 in 
1909 edition) described the prewar attitudes of 
the American people with precision when he wrote: 
“America lives in a world of her own. . . Safe 
from attack, safe even from menace, she hears 
from afar the warring cries of European races and 
faiths. . . . But for the present at least—it may not 
always be so—she sails upon a summer sea.” 

That American expansion into the Pacific failed 
to challenge the nation’s isolationist tradition re- 
flects fundamentally the ease whereby the acquisi- 
tion of Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, as well 
as the establishment of an open-door policy in 
China, was achieved. Even in the Caribbean, where 
the nation faced no competing power, the new 
commitments created the illusion of huge accom- 
plishment at a minimum of financial and military 
expenditure. Thus the nation could underwrite 
enthusiastically the policies of expansion into Latin 
America and the western Pacific while rejecting 
all involvement in European affairs as an un- 
necessary and dangerous overcommitment of the 
resources of the United States. The powerful Asia- 
first orientation of American isolationism had its 
inception in the basic conviction, demonstrated by 
events, that the United States could protect its 
interests in the Far East at relatively little cost, 
As late as 1940, when Hitlers armies were sweep- 
ing across Europe, Americans were more fearful 
of Japan than Germany, more determined to de- 
fend the integrity of China than that of Norway, 
the Low Countries, or France. 

From 1917 to 1920, Woodrow Wilson’s crusade 
for a new world order attempted to commit the 
United States to the maintenance of a stable world, 
which would supposedly resolve the pressures for 
change in the postwar status quo through repre- 
sentative deliberative bodies. Instead it laid the 
foundation for the violent isolationist reaction of 
the 1920s, for it was clear by 1919 that Wilson 
could not uproot the traditions of European power 
politics. The League of Nations seemed to obligate 
the nation to action in undefined and unforeseeable 
contingencies. Its rejection by the Senate, the result 
of many factors, reflected basically an American 
disinclination to commit United States military 
forces to the defense of the Versailles system. Dis- 
illusioned by the apparently meager benefits that 
accrued to the United States from the great in- 
volvement of World War I, many Americans ac- 
cepted the new watchwords of national purpose, 
“never again.” 

The powerful isolationism of the interwar years 


has been subjected to endless scrutiny by American 
scholars. It was a national phenomenon, Yet its 
chief strength always seemed to lie in the upper 
Middle West, especially in the prairie states, For 
many students, this was the simple dictate of geo- 
graphic reality, It appeared reasonable that isola- 
tionism should center in those regions of the 
country most remote from world events. 

For others, interwar isolationism had a clear 
economic base. Many western agrarians, for ex- 
ample, long regarding eastern bankers and indus- 
trialists as their mortal enemies, attributed the 
American involvement in World War 1 to the 
influence of Wall Street. They disliked England 
because that nation represented the system of 
international finance and investment that led the 
great nations to war. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., in 
his book Your Country at War and What Happens 
to You After a War (1917), blamed the war on 
profiteering and international bankers. Agrarian 
isolationists attributed the destruction of progres- 
sivism to wartime profits. 

This form of liberal economic isolationism 
reached its climax in 1934 with Senator Gerald 
P. Nye’s investigation of the munitions industry. 
The public was prepared to hear the worst of the 
“merchants of death”—those who had profited so 
handsomely from the war effort. Nye, a former 
North Dakota newspaper editor, regarded the 
farmer as the backbone of American society, al- 
ways beset by the bankers of Wall Street. Grad- 
ually, Nye identified the interest of the farmer 
with those of the citizens of the midwestern vil- 
lages and even the large midwestern cities, for all 
such business centers had a clear interest in the 
welfare of the farmer. All, moreover, were enemies 
of Wall Street. His investigation of the mene 
makers was the logical extension into the Bae 
foreign affairs of his long crusade against the Ls 
fluence of finance capitalism. His conclusions wet 
as much antibusiness as they were antiwar. — 4 

In the late 1930s, economic isolationism 1 1 5 
gradually from liberalism to conservatism. By 1 ‘he 
many men of wealth stood at the forefront of 1 
American isolationist crusade; they conned 
organizations as the influential America First E 
mittee. Conservatives feared more and more E 
American involvement in war would ane 
weaken the American free enterprise system. y 
the isolationist leadership in the Republican 1 5 y 
the program of “America first” was indana n 
an anti-New Deal crusade. Eventually, even mer 
discovered that the masses had outbid the NN 
for control of governmental policy—that 15 Š 
Deal spoke largely for the urban dweller. By 


late 1930s, he had turned to the conservatives for 
support in his effort to keep America out of war. 

For some Americans, isolationism was largely 
an expression of the nation’s democratic idealism. 
Its purpose, in short, was to protect the uniqueness 
of American society against the corrupting influ- 
ence of European politics. Traditionally this sense 
of uniqueness was the essence of an affirmative 
faith, According to Abraham Lincoln, America was 
the earth’s last best hope. The achievement of that 
promise demanded the rejection of Europe. As John 
Dos Passos once observed, “Repudiation of Europe 
is, after all, America’s main excuse for being.” By 
the late 1930s, even the desire to protect the 
uniqueness of American society had turned con- 
servative. For many isolationists, the concepts of 
progress and change had retreated before the con- 
viction that American society had matured and 
that Europe, with its radical tendencies, must be 
avoided, No longer did isolationists view the United 
States as the changing society in a reactionary 
world, but as a stable and accomplished society in 
a revolutionary world. Isolationism was the means 
whereby the nation would preserve its economic, 
social, and political institutions against the dangers 
of experimentation abroad. 

Samuel Lubell, from his studies of the elections 
of 1920 and 1940, concluded that American isola- 
tionism was neither geographic, economic, nor 
idealistic. In The Future of American Politics 
(1951, p. 132) he wrote, “This concept of isolation- 
ism must be discarded. It is a myth. The hard core 
of isolationism in the United States has been 
ethnic and emotional. . . .” The great Democratic 
setbacks in 1920, when contrasted with the 1916 
returns, he discovered, came in Swedish, German, 
Norwegian, and Irish districts, revealing an ethnic 
reaction to Wilson’s decision to lead the American 
people to war against Germany. In 1940 Roosevelt's 
Majority vote dropped roughly 7 per cent from 
1936. In 20 counties the losses exceeded 35 per 
cent; 19 of these were fundamentally German in 
background. Another 35 counties showed a Dem: 
Ocratic drop of 25-34 per cent; in all but four of 
these, German was either the first or second strong- 
est nationality of origin. The same ethnic factors 
Were present in another 83 of 101 counties where 
Roosevelt's 1940 vote dropped between 20 and 24 
ber cent. It was, concluded Lubell, the absence 
of Germans in the South that limited that region 's 
isolationism. 

As war returned to Europe in 1939, the concept 
of a fortress America became the ultimate intel- 
lectual refuge of the nation’s isolationist leadership. 
American security, ran the argument, did not hinge 
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on Britain or the balance of power, but on the 
United States’ capacity to guard the sea lanes. 
Herbert Hoover announced in February 1939 that 
the hemisphere was protected by a “moat of 3000 
miles of ocean on the East, and 6000 miles on the 
West” (1940, p. 101). By this isolationist doctrine, 
the course of war in Europe mattered little. Charles 
A. Beard wrote: “It was one thing to regard Hitler 
and Mussolini as madmen at Munich . . . it was 
another thing to maintain that the United States 
should pour out the blood of its sons in restraining 
the dictators after Great Britain, France, Russia 
and the other powers of Europe had failed to unite 
against them in diplomacy and coercion” (Beard 
& Beard 1939, pp. 499-500). 

For such men, the outbreak of war in Europe 
merely affirmed the notion that the United States 
was invulnerable. “Actually,” wrote Oswald Garri- 
son Villard in September 1939, “from the purely 
military point of view, the security of the United 
States has been increased by the outbreak of war. 
And the longer war continues, the safer the United 
States will be, if it ever was in danger. For with 
each day that passes, the exhaustion of the con- 
testants will become greater” (1939, p. 324). 
Whatever the logic of such convictions, they failed 
to preserve American neutrality. Again, as in 1917, 
it was the nation’s ultimate unwillingness to coun- 
tenance a British defeat at the hands of Germany 
that brought it into the European war. 

For the vast majority of Americans at mid- 
century the isolationist tradition was no longer 
relevant. The disintegration of the alliance with 
Russia and the acceptance by the United States 
of a world-wide commitment to the containment 
of communist power seemed to leave little room 
for the doctrines of the 1930s. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, one of the nation’s leading proponents of pre- 
war isolationism, declared in 1950: “I don’t know 
what they mean by isolationism; nobody is an 
isolationist today.” Dwight D. Eisenhower observed 
two years later, “I have long insisted—and do now 
insist, that isolationism is dead as a political issue.” 

Yet isolationism was not dead. World War ni had 
demonstrated its obsolescence, but it had not de- 
stroyed the emotions and traditions that underlay 
it. What remained had changed its emphasis, but 
its significance for the nation was only partially 
diminished. Contributing to the rebirth of a power- 
ful conservative American isolationism in the post- 
war era was the conviction that the Roosevelt 
administration, through its involvement of the 
country in World War 1, had assured the rise of 
Russia to a position of power. Past Democratic 
policies, in short, were responsible for the un- 
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precedented insecurity of the American people. 
Senator Taft charged quite characteristically (1951, 
P: 6) that “our leaders failed to foresee that the 
Soviet Union would turn against us after the defeat 
of Germany and Japan. They made no attempt to 
insure our future against that eventuality.” The 
vast power revolution of the 1940s appeared to 
demonstrate that the isolationists of the interwar 
years were correct in their judgment of the na- 
tional interest after all. 

Aggravated by the postwar dread of communism, 
American isolationism, more than ever before, 
placed its emphasis on the uniqueness of American 
society and the need for protecting that uniqueness 
from its enemies at home and abroad. For many 
Americans, the containment policies of the Truman 
administration were nothing but an assault on the 
nation’s values. The reactionary-nationalist foreign 
policy elite, as Gabriel Almond ( 1950) has defined 
it, attributed American insecurity not to Russian 
power and aggressiveness, but to the gradual de- 
struction of the traditional American free enter- 
prise system. Beginning with the presidency of 
Woodrow Wilson, ran its argument, socialism, 
New Dealism, heavy military expenditures, and 
high taxes had undermined the strength of the 
nation. If the United States would return to the 
old Americanism as it existed before 1914, the na- 
tion’s external challenges would evaporate. Organ- 
izations of the extreme right, such as Merwin 
K. Hart's National Economic Council, opposed the 
Marshall Plan as a scheme to “finance socialism 
in Europe.” It termed the United Nations an oc- 
topus leading to a “statist, collectivist world.” The 
United States should clear the decks for action “by 
reducing our government expense and rejecting 
the whole Truman program for a socialized welfare 
state.” The American Coalition of Patriotic Soci- 
eties, led by John B. Trevor, agreed that the danger 
to American security lay in the “nationalist social- 
ist planners.” When the nation again returned to 
its nineteenth-century orthodoxy, it would enjoy 
security without excessive military expenditures, 

If few Americans identified American insecurity 
abroad so completely with the erosion of American 
values, a significant body of editors and politicians 
condemned the nation’s commitment to the defense 
of Europe. Senator Taft, in his book A Foreign 
Policy for Americans, explained his Opposition to 
NATO: “I do not like the obligation written into the 
pact which binds us for twenty years to come to 
the defense of any country, no matter by whom it 
is attacked and even though the aggressor may 
be another member of the pact . . ” (1951, pp. 


88-89). Taft, like other conservative Americans, 
believed that the essence of American security lay 
in the domestic economy. He opposed the Amer- 
ican commitment to NATO as an overestimation 
of both the Soviet threat and the defense burden 
that the American economy could bear. “Just as 
our nation can be destroyed by war,” he declared 
(1951, p. 14), “it can also be destroyed by a polit- 
ical or economic policy at home which destroys 
liberty or breaks down the fiscal and economic 
structure of the United States,” 

American isolationism in the postwar world con- 
tinued to harbor its Asia-first tendencies. If the 
United States had failed in its historic effort to 
preserve the open door in China by permitting the 
transfer of political power from Chiang Kai-shek 
to Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese communists, the 
answer lay not in the nation’s inability to subdue 
the Chinese revolution but rather in errors of judg- 
ment, if not actual treason, within the Department 
of State. This denial of the vast power revolution 
in Asia permitted those who favored the reduction 
of American forces in Europe to demand a show 
of aggressiveness in Asia without appearing to as- 
sume an expensive military burden. The mere 
return of Chiang to the mainland promised the re- 
establishment of the open door at little cost. 

Perhaps the key development in the history of 
American isolationism was the shift from a real- 
istic evaluation of both the role of distance from 
the power centers of Europe and the significance 
for the nation’s security of the European balance 
of power, to an assumption that the country’s secu 
rity had become absolute and rested on the fact 
of geographic insulation and the supremacy of the 
nation’s economic and political institutions. 11 
secure did the country appear in the ne 
century that, according to Abraham Lincoln, i 
could be injured only from within. Anchored ig 
such assumptions of omnipotence, American a 
lationism in the twentieth century became 1 
fied with a primary concern for the comely 
economy, an overestimation of American pora 
and a belief in the nation’s moral super hya 
of which encouraged the tendency toward Ba A 
eralism in diplomacy. Isolationism, am 
logical consequence of geography and the a 15 
experience, was in fact the creation of see 
erations of writers, editors, and politicians. 1 
umphed as a political program and 1 
predominant place in American thought p 
because no other course of national 1 1 850 
promise so much at such negligible cost. d only 
War 11 and the events that followed destroy® 


the illusion of geographical insulation. The tradi- 
tional belief that the United States could achieve 
security at less expense to itself than nations with 
fewer physical advantages was not destroyed. 


Norman A. GRAEBNER 


[See also FOREIGN POLICY; NATIONAL INTEREST; Na- 
TIONAL SECURITY.) 
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JACOBSSON, PER 


Per Jacobsson (1894-1963), Swedish monetary 
economist and international public servant, was 
for more than forty years a leading spokesman for 
policies of monetary stability and international 
financial cooperation. The height of his influence 
was reached during a richly creative period as 
Managing Director of the International Monetary 
19 5 from November 1956 until his death in May 

Prior to 1956 Jacobsson served for 25 years as 
Economic Adviser to the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basel, Switzerland. Here he was an 
unofficial and confidential counselor to many of 
the world’s leading central bankers and states- 
Men. His official responsibility centered on the 
preparation of the bank’s Annual Report. First pub- 
lished in 1931, the report, under his guidance, be- 
came known as the most influential diagnosis of 
the principal events and forces at work in the 
world’s economy to appear anywhere. Earlier, 
Jacobsson had served from 1920 to 1928 with the 
€conomic and financial section of the League of 
Nations Secretariat in Geneva, working primarily 
in the field of public finance. He spent the years 
1928-1931 in Sweden, first in public service, and 
a brief period, 1930-1931, in private business. 

Before leaving Sweden in 1920, he had worked 
and studied, both during the formative stages of 
his intellectual development at Uppsala University 
and in the years thereafter, with a remarkable 


group of Swedish economists, notably Gustav Cas- 
sel, David Davidson, Eli Heckscher, and Knut Wick- 
sell. Their emphasis on the influence of monetary 
factors on the general level of economic activity, 
and their highly developed analysis of the functions 
of the rate of interest in influencing investment 
flows, were identifying characteristics of Jacobs- 
son’s own economic thought and writing. His firm 
grasp of the fundamentals of the Swedish ap- 
proach may also account, in part, for his ability 
to evaluate and find appropriate uses for the doc- 
trines developed by Keynes: he avoided both the 
impassioned rejection and uncritical acceptance 
which were so common among various of Jacobs- 
son’s contemporaries in Europe and the United 
States. 

Although Jacobsson was a prolific writer, highly 
articulate in four languages (Swedish, English, 
German, and French), his impact on political econ- 
omy was greater through his direct influence upon 
men and events than through his published work. 
To him as well as to Keynes, economics was a 
method of thought, not a single body of doctrine. 
His ability to grasp the doctrine that was suited to 
the needs of the times, combined with the ebullient 
good humor with which he presented his views, 
assured him access to the financial and governmen- 
tal leaders who were working on the important 
economic problems confronting nations or the 
world economy as a whole, and he communicated 
the essence of his appraisals with telling clarity and 
directness. 

Among his striking predictions that were of spe- 
cial significance for the evolution of public policy 
was the daring forecast in 1925 that interest rates 
would soon begin a major decline in the principal 
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countries of the West (1925). After World War 11, 
he was also one of the first to see that massive post- 
war demand would preclude the postwar depression 
expected in the United States and elsewhere (Bank 
for International Settlements 1944, esp. p. 23). In 
a 1950 lecture, Monetary Improvements in Europe 
and Problems of a Return to Convertibility (1950, 
pp. 37-43), he rejected the hypothesis of a contin- 
uing dollar shortage and indicated the range of 
fundamental problems that the end of the dollar 
shortage would produce. 

Jacobsson assumed his duties as Managing Di- 
rector of the International Monetary Fund in No- 
vember 1956. Shortly thereafter, a large United 
Kingdom credit from the Fund was instrumental in 
restoring financial confidence shaken by the Suez 
crisis. Apart from meeting the immediate financial 
strains which that crisis produced for several coun- 
tries, Jacobsson concentrated his attention on 
containing the continuing world-wide forces of infla- 
tion, In that effort, he strongly supported the effec- 
tive application of the classical doctrines of sharply 
restrictive monetary policy and high and rising 
rates of interest in order to check internal expan- 
sion and re-establish balance in a country’s exter- 
nal accounts, But as the United States achieved 
reasonable price stability from 1958 on and yet 
experienced larger and larger balance of payments 
deficits while unemployment remained unusually 
high, Jacobsson saw this as an even greater eco- 
nomic problem for the world at the time. With 
characteristic flexibility, he drew heavily on the 
doctrines that Keynes had developed during the 
great depression of the 1930s to help find ways to 
resolve this new paradox of the 1960s, He stressed 
the need for greater reliance on fiscal policy and 
specifically for tax reduction, even though large 
budget deficits were still continuing, while also 
urging careful attention to wage costs and the ac- 
tive development of incomes policies. 

His activities at the Fund are best described by 
listing the series of tests which the international fi- 
nancial system met and overcame during the years 
he served there, For example, on two occasions, in 
1957 and 1961, the Fund took a leading part in 
operations that helped stabilize the position of the 
pound sterling. In 1962 the Fund provided the 
principal counterforce that quelled the speculative 
uncertainties threatening the Canadian dollar. 
Earlier, in 1958, Jacobsson was convinced, when 
many others were doubtful, that France was ready 
for monetary stability. With daring and initiative 
he led the Fund to its decision to assist France 
through rigorous application of the classic approach 
of monetary stability and budgetary restraint. The 


resulting stabilization of the franc Proved to be 
the major prerequisite for the widespread restora- 
tion of European currency convertibility that oc 
curred at the end of 1958, 

At the same time that the financial resources of 
the Fund were substantially expanded to cope more 
adequately with pressures on the world’s leading 
currencies, Jacobsson also continued to explore 
ways in which the Fund could most effectively pro- 
mote the growth and financial stability of the 
world’s less developed nations. His last major ef- 
fort, in 1963, led to the Fund's decision on “com: 
pensatory financing of export fluctuations,” by 
which a new facility was provided for members, 
particularly for those producing primary materials, 
to be used at times when their export earnings were 
adversely affected by a decline in prices and sales. 

Jacobsson combined, in unusual measure, a keen 
analytic faculty with a highly developed sense of 
what was possible and practical in the financial 
affairs of nations. He became the spokesman and 
the conscience for a monetary system that would 
be able to promote the orderly growth of the world 
economy, 

ROBERT V. Roosa 


[For the historical context of Jacobsson’s work, see 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY ECONOMICS, article on 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY ORGANIZATION; and the 
biographies of CasseL; Davipson; HECKSCHER; 
WICKSELL.] 
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Erich Rudolf Jaensch, German psychologist, was 
born in Breslau in 1883 and died in Marburg an 
der Lahn in 1940. After studying physics and 
mathematics at Gottingen he became a student of 
G. E. Miiller and Hermann Ebbinghaus, to whom 
he dedicated his first book (1909). In 1913 he was 
appointed to a chair of philosophy at Marburg and 
founded the Psychological Institute there. 

It is characteristic of Jaensch that in all his 
work, beginning with his earliest (1909), he moved 
beyond the particular problem with which he had 
started to the applications of his results. In this 
first book, for example, he moved from psycho- 
physical experiments in visual acuity and the like 
to the pathology of vision. From the simpler vis- 
ual phenomena he proceeded to experiments on the 
perception of space (1911) and extended his gen- 
eral discussion into the fields of aesthetics and 
epistemology. His work on size and color constan- 
cies (1914), which later was integrated with his 
experiments on eidetic imagery (1925), was specu- 
latively extended into a comprehensive theory of 
psychophysiological development, personality theo- 
ry, and race psychology, as well as a theory of the 
Structure and development of the world as per- 
ceived and known (1923). 

In Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt 
(1923) Jaensch showed, anticipating Wittgenstein, 
that the world of perceptual experience is not a 
product or precipitate of external stimuli alone, or 
of inner (psychological) contents alone; it is a 
product of both, in which inner and outer re- 
sponses interpenetrate. Memory has a stratified 
structure of primordial and later contents, with both 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic roots, and these two 
kinds of content emerge as such in various states 
of the person (e.g., in dark-adapted vision and 
under the influence of drugs such as alcohol). A 
simple example of the differential interpenetration 
of outer and inner is to be found in tachistoscopic 
experiments on reading, At one extreme, 4 briefly 
exposed mutilated word is “seen” by the subject 
as a meaningful one, even to the extent that on 
Successive exposures it is reported as being much 
clearer, in quite black print,” “standing out from 
the screen”; subjects at the other extreme read 
letter by letter in an analytic rather than a syn- 
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thetic way even when the word is long, meaning- 
ful, and well known to them. Similarly, in experi- 
ments on space orientation, the first type of subject 
is less “stimulus bound” than is the second (cf. the 
work of H. A. Witkin). 

Outside central Europe, Jaensch is best known 
through his work on eidetic images (EI). A positive 
El is a particularly strong visual afterimage, which 
has great clarity and which in its most pronounced 
form is reproduced in the colors of the stimulus 
object, often in very fine detail. Its frequency is 
highest in young children. Its opposite is the nega- 
tive El, which appears in complementary colors. 

While common afterimages (AI) are due to 
primitive retinal functions and obey Emmert’s law 
(their size is proportional to the distance at which 
they are projected), El do not obey this law but 
tend toward size constancy. Jaensch thus supposed 
that El arise from the functioning of centers that 
are phylogenetically earlier and that they play a 
part in forming the memory of objects. In memory, 
of course, objects are constant in size. The develop- 
ment of visual size constancy is therefore explained 
by supposing that the perceived visual object is a 
fusion of retinal image and memory “image,” which 
in ontogenesis was first an EI. Similar but more 
complex evolutionary considerations are put for- 
ward to explain the origin of color constancy and 
the laws of color contrast and transformation. 

Having at first classified EI as “sensations” and 
as not normal, Jaensch thus soon recognized that, 
instead, they have a conceptual character, that 
they are an extension or variant of what an adult 
calls an “idea” or a “memory image of an idea,” 
that attention is necessary for their formation, and 
that they do occur normally in development. 

The intraorganismic functions that generate vis- 
ual experiences, memories, and ultimately all con- 
cepts are stratified. The strata are the products of 
ontogenetic developmental stages. In phylogenetic 
development ontogenesis is recapitulated, but dif- 
ferent experiences create the unique individual as 
a variant of basic biopsychological types. The bio- 
psychological typology (see below) in turn led 
Jaensch to a general theory of concept formation, 
of the different classes of anomalous color vision, 
of the ontogenesis of color and movement percep- 
tion, and finally into a somewhat grandiose expla- 
nation of racial and cultural phenomena. 

The two extreme types of EI, according to 
Jaensch and his school, are characteristic of two 
physical types: the B-type (from Basedow's disease, 
ie., hyperthyroidism ) and the T-type (since it has 
tetanoid stigmata). Different chemotherapeutic 
treatments are needed by these types if they are 
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pathologically exaggerated. Jaensch’s brother, a 
physician and physiologist, based the greater part 
of his clinical and pharmacological research on the 
B and T types (Walther Jaensch 1926; 1930). 

Jaensch attempted to build a comprehensive the- 
ory of personality as well as a typology. His experi- 
mental and theoretical writings and those of his 
school are very extensive; the best coverage in a 
single volume is in Grundformen menschlichen 
Seins (1929). His typology tries to avoid the arbi- 
trary categorization of clusters of individual dif- 
ferences and is based on general principles and a 
limited number of dimensions. In modern terms 
Jaensch could be classified as a cognitive theorist 
and an ego psychologist. 

The main principles Jaensch called Kohärenz 
and Integration. By Kohärenz he meant the degree 
to which a person is anchored in and responds to 
the demands of reality. By Integration he meant the 
degree to which stimuli for one sensory modality 
or complex stimuli for one molar behavioral modal- 
ity interact to modify or “integrate” the total re- 
sponse. For example, if a person with a high degree 
of integration has a depressing experience he will 
tend to see even a bright sunny day as literally 
gloomy, suffer other distortions of his pattern and 
space perceptions, and also show marked physio- 
logical effects. 

This way of defining Integration implies that 
there are individual differences in the extent of 
invariance of the structures of perceptual and mo- 
lar behavioral events. For some persons it is true 
to say that they exhibit invariant “traits”; for 
others, “traits” have degrees of invariance depend- 
ing on context, stimulus, and intraorganismic state. 
The use here of the word “traits” highlights the 
degree of similarity between Jaensch’s view of the 
dynamics of behavior and Raymond B, Cattell’s 
view of “source traits.” The difference between 
these theorists is that Jaensch based his theoretical 
and experimental work on a theory of the relation 
between the biological and psychological properties 
of the organism and its stimulus environment, not 
on a heuristic collection of data treated by the 
mathematical device of factor analysis. 

Jaensch's integrate type is one who might be 
said to act as a dynamic whole, whose ego has low 
rigidity. He responds easily to stimuli (physical, 
verbal, and social), is imaginative and creative, 
prefers romantic art forms to classic, impression- 
ism to expressionism, expressive movements to the 
standardized responses of organized games, litera- 
ture to mathematics, speculative philosophy ( eg., 
Leibnitz and Plato) to analytic philosophy (e.g., 
Descartes and Aristotle). At lower levels, he pro- 


duces more W-responses than D or Dd on the 
Rorschach, has high values for the Müller-Lyer 
illusion, and is percept-dominated in that his per- 
ception of objects is not strongly affected by 
changes of illumination, has low perseveration 
scores, adapts quickly, and in general is strongly 
sympathetico-tonic. His physical type tends to be 
slender, clear-skinned, with large “luminous” eyes 
(the extreme being the B-type, which has the 
stigmata of exophthalmic goiter). His imagery is 
predominantly visual and, like all his actions, 
strongly influenced by emotional states. 

The polar opposite of this I-type is the des-inte- 
grate type. He prefers expressionistic or other bi- 
zarre forms of art, has jerky movements, is analytic 
instead of synthetic, is cold, detached, and so on. 
Between these extremes there are several classes 
of I-types, the two important ones being the “in- 
wardly integrate” or li-type and the S-type (so 
labeled because one of his characteristics is a 
proneness to synesthesias). The Ii-type has less 
Kohärenz with objective reality than the I-type but 
has strongly integrated sentiment and value sys- 
tems; he is the typical German idealistic thinker. 
The S-type tends to negative cynicism and to de- 
structive skepticism, especially about social and 
value systems. 

Jaensch speculated broadly about the place of 
these types in various civilizations and their fre- 
quencies in various climates. Thus, he thought that 
the primitive peoples of the Pacific must be inte- 
grates and that predominant in southern Europe 
were the I, and I, types, in northern Europe the 
Ii or inwardly integrate type, in France the S-type. 

These unbridled generalizations on a totally in- 
Sufficient statistical basis led him to support some 
of the theories of race current in Germany in m 
1930-1940 era. Naturally, he regarded the 11 5 
li as the “best” type, while the dominance o 10 
S-type among the Jews destined them for 0 ns 
reasons to be the destroyers of idealism and Vo 105 
meinschaft. However, he did believe that eee 
could and should play a formative role in 1 
the development of children from their early a 
of labile responsiveness to a higher state of zA 
integration, and his educational theories 11 pay 
well accepted in “progressive” schools, whic 3776 
attention to the whole child and try to get late 
from the excessive concentration on the be 
fragments of intellectualized syllabuses, an 
thinking, and passive ingestion. 

His “functional” and phylogenetic 1 
the study of personality is important for 155 exis- 
of existentialist philosophy, as it tried to gi theory 
tentialism an empirical foundation in the 


of personality and perception. Jaensch always cited 
the whole range of his work in visual perception 
and the synesthesias to show in what sense person- 
ality is an integration, not a conglomerate, of traits. 
His biopsychological theories are related to those 
of Hans Driesch, and much of his logical develop- 
ment of the concept of integration is pertinent to 
the work of some modern system theorists like 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy. Similarly, Gordon W. All- 
port's “functional autonomy” and Ernst Spranger's 
styles of living” have affinities with many of 
Jaensch’s concepts. 

That Jaensch’s work was not taken up by Eng- 
lish-speaking psychologists is hardly surprising. It 
appeared when behaviorism was rapidly gathering 
strength, when S-R was the most widely accepted 
concept, when the idea of states of consciousness 
was rejected, and tendencies to indulge in philo- 
sophical “speculations” were firmly suppressed. But 
now that the nonstatistical work of Piaget is widely 
accepted and ego psychology is almost respectable, 
Jaensch’s work may once again be studied after 
half a century of neglect. In one sense he was like 
present-day factorists, in that he made a large 
number of different experimental tests instead of 
merely reporting individual differences in this or 
that aspect. He was unlike factorists, however, in 
his continuing effort to reduce the multiplicity of 
human responses and conscious experiences to, 
say, three or four functions rather than an indefi- 
nitely increasing number of “factors”; above all, 
Jaensch differed from the factorists in trying to 
find “functions” that are firmly rooted in the biol- 
ogy of the organism without thereby becoming a 
reductionist. 

O. A. OESER 


Relevant articles are those on DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, article on A THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT; 
PERCEPTION, articles on PERCEPTUAL CONSTANCY 
and ILLUSIONS AND AFTEREFFECTS; PERSONALITY: 
CONTEMPORARY VIEWPOINTS; PROJECTIVE METH- 
ops, article on THE RORSCHACH TEST; SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS, article on PSYCHOLOGICAL SYSTEMS; 
Trarts; Vision, article on COLOR VISION AND COLOR 
BLINDNESS. ] 
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William James (1842-1910), American philos- 
opher and psychologist, secured a permanent place 
in the history of psychology with the publication 
of The Principles of Psychology (1890), a two- 
volume treatise that quickly became a basic text. 
His Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), a 
pioneering study of the psychology of religion, also 
became a classic. James possessed a vivacity of 
style that earned him a broad audience both in 
America and Europe. His outlook was pluralistic, 
and his remarkable openness to new experience led 
him to champion many an academically disrep- 
utable subject. More often than not, though, sub- 
sequent developments have justified his tolerance. 

In his later years James devoted most of his 
attention to philosophy. His works of that period, 
which propound a pragmatic conception of truth, 
may at first seem of merely tangential interest to 
the social scientist. Yet, in fact, they provide an 
inchoate system for his earlier psychological writ- 
ings. Near the end of his career James proposed 
the doctrine of radical empiricism, which contained 
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a new point of view regarding the mind—body prob- 
lem. Curiously, this often neglected philosophical 
theory, together with the pragmatic approach to 
meaning and truth, may eventually prove more 
important for social science than his text in 
psychology. 

The household in which William James grew up 
contained three other exceptionally gifted individ- 
uals. Henry James, the father, produced a sizable 
corpus of writings on religious topics. Popularly 
regarded as an eccentric, he was a beloved friend 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Thomas Carlyle. 
William’s brother, Henry, acquired fame as a nov- 
elist. His sister Alice, though, was perhaps the 
most talented member of the family; her literary 
contributions, unfortunately, were meager, for she 
suffered throughout her life from a particularly 
severe form of the neurasthenia that also afflicted 
her brothers. 

Henry James the elder discouraged his sons from 
making any premature decisions regarding their 
vocations. The atmosphere of the household was 
broadly educative, although William James later 
complained of a lack of formal precollege school- 
ing. Moreover, three times during his childhood he 
had the opportunity to travel for prolonged periods 
in Europe. He attended school and was tutored in 
England, France, Switzerland, and Germany. 

At the age of 18, James decided to pursue a 
career in painting. He had painted since early child- 
hood, and his skill and interest had long been 
recognized. The results of experimental lessons 
with a professional artist, however, were unam- 
biguous: he soon realized not only that his talent 
was less than his standards demanded but also that 
his desire to paint was far from insatiable. Having 
rejected a career as an artist, he seldom looked 
back. His subsequent work always bore the marks 
of acute sensory perception and aesthetic imagina- 
tion, but he consistently subordinated his artistic 
flair to his moral and metaphysical concerns. 

James’s university education was marked by 
doubts about his eventual career and interruptions 
caused by poor health. When he entered Harvard 
in 1861, he had decided to become a scientist. 
After three years as an undergraduate, he con- 
vinced himself that he was best suited, not for 
science in any strict sense, but rather for the broad 
scientific concerns of medicine. Doubts continued 
to assail him, however, during his first term at 
Harvard Medical School. 

In March 1865, James interrupted his studies to 
embark on a field trip to Brazil. Louis Agassiz, the 
great biologist, led the expedition, and for one year 
the group investigated the flora and fauna of South 


America. Returning to Boston in March 1866, 
James immediately resumed his work at medical 
school, but the following spring he was again com- 
pelled by physical illness and depression to leave 
Harvard. He departed for Europe and remained 
there 19 months, eventually receiving his M.D, de- 
gree in the spring of 1869. 

James's poor health was to plague him for nearly 
six years. His condition made prolonged work in 
a laboratory unendurable. Having become inter- 
ested in experimental physiology, he selected Ger- 
many as the place for convalescing, Physically, 
James “took the cure” at the baths of Teplitz. 
Academically, he sought it in Dresden, Berlin, and 
Heidelberg, where he studied under Emil Du Bois- 
Reymond and Hermann von Helmholtz. His spir- 
itual malaise was alleviated at moments by “a sort 
of inward serenity and joy in living, derived from 
reading Goethe and Schiller” (quoted in Perry 
1935, vol. 1, p. 273). 

The years from 1869 to 1872 were to be his 
worst. A sense of moral impotence constantly tor- 
mented him; thoughts of suicide never wholly 
departed from his mind. On February 1, 1870, 
James recorded in his diary: “Today I about 
touched bottom, and perceive plainly that I must 
face the choice with open eyes: shall I frankly 
throw the moral business overboard, as one un- 
suited to my innate aptitudes, or shall I follow it, 
and it alone, making everything else merely stuff 
for it? I will give the latter alternative a fair trial. 
Who knows but the moral interest may beam 
developed” (Perry 1935, vol. 1, p. 322). One 0 
James’s most troubling problems was that of deter- 
minism and free will. On April 30, 1870, he re: 
corded: 


I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. z 7 — 
the first part of [Charles Bernard] Renouvier's eri 
Essais and see no reason why his definition of free hen 
the sustaining of a thought because I choose i tes 
I might have other thoughts“ need be the defin res- 
of an illusion. At any rate, I will assume for 11 
ent—until next year that it is no illusion. My (Per 
of free will shall be to believe in free will. ( 
1935, vol. 1, p. 323) 


In Renouvier, James had found comfort, a 5 
an immediate cure for his doubts. Slowly W oat 
gained enthusiasm for life in general and 15 1570 
lectual life in particular. Two events of the tart 
contributed greatly to his recovery. James i Alice 
teaching at Harvard, and in 1878 he marrie ment 
Howe Gibbens. He viewed the offer of em ae 
from Harvard as a “godsend,” welcoming 2 5 first 
lizing influence of a regular vocation. 


pe jology» 
appointment was to an instructorship in phys! 


but from the outset he refused to treat physiol- 
ogy, psychology, and philosophy as distinct and 
separate disciplines. In his lectures, as in his writ- 
ings, he sought a synthesis of insights and factual 
contributions from each of the fields. 

By correspondence with his European contem- 
poraries James enhanced the intellectual reputation 
of the United States even more, perhaps, than 
through his widely acclaimed lectures in Britain 
and on the Continent. Such men as Hawthorne, 
Poe, and Emerson had, of course, attracted the 
attention of Europeans in an earlier era. But no 
American developed the close ties with English and 
Continental thinkers that James's articulateness 
and extraordinary friendliness so naturally created. 
As a mere sample of his friends one might men- 
tion Bergson, Ernst Mach, Renouvier, F. H. Brad- 
ley, Giovanni Papini, Kipling, Henry Sidgwick, 
Herbert Spencer, and Carl Stumpf. James's Letters 
have, accordingly, received considerable attention 
as a guide to the era. At Harvard, James influenced 
many of his students and younger colleagues. 
Prominent among this group were Josiah Royce, 
Gertrude Stein, George Santayana, Hugo Miinster- 
berg, and G. Stanley Hall. 

Contributions to psychology- James began the 
first chapters of The Principles of Psychology dut- 
ing the weeks following his marriage. In 1890, 12 
years later, he finally completed the book. The 
work was both a grand summation of previous de- 
velopments and a portent of the paths psychology 
would take in the twentieth century. James antici- 
pated most of the major psychological movements 
of the succeeding seventy years; in many instances 
a direct line of influence is traceable. He did not 
achieve this remarkable breadth of coverage with- 
out some sacrifice. Not all of his ideas are opera- 
tionally verifiable, nor did he present them in a 
rigorously systematic fashion. 

Functional psychology. In its basic assump- 
tions concerning the mind The Principles opposed 
the elementalism of the then current German PSY" 
chology. James decried the practice of chopping 
consciousness into “single ideas” with which the 
investigator could not hope to have immediate ac- 
guaintance. Chains, trains, or other compoundings 
of bits seemed to him inadequate as models. Con- 
sciousness is nothing jointed, he argued; it flows. 
Thus, he preferred such metaphors as “river” or 

stream.” Every conscious state, he claimed, is a 
function of the entire psychophysical context. Mind 
is cumulative, and experience produces alterations 
in its structure, The psychophysical context must 
necessarily change over time, precluding exact re- 
currence, This denial that a mental state can ever 
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recur in a form identical with a past state antici- 
pated one thesis of gestalt psychology. 

For James selectivity was an essential charac- 
teristic of consciousness. Only a small portion of 
the potentially effective stimuli enter into a per. 
son’s awareness [see ATTENTION]. James argued 
that the choice is made purposively and that the 
criterion of choice is the relevance of the stimuli 
to various goals. This concept of relevance is a 
manifestation of James's functionalism, anticipat- 
ing the Würzburg theory of set and determining 
tendency. It was Darwin's profound influence upon 
James that made the utility of consciousness a 
fundamental issue in his work. James went 80 
far as to speculate that consciousness evolved to 
regulate a nervous system that had grown too com- 
plex to govern itself. 

To the functionalist, psychology is the study of 
mental operations rather than of mental elements. 
Habit for James was the structural unit of mental 
life. The acquisition of a habit consisted in devel- 
oping a new pathway of discharge in the brain 
[see LEARNING, article on NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS]. James considered habit the great con- 
servative agent of society. He felt that most per- 
sonal habits, such as vocalization, pronunciation, 
gesture, and gait, are fixed by the age of 20. The 
period between 20 and 30, on the other hand, ap- 
peared to him as the critical one for the formation 
of intellectual and professional habits. 

James recognized the implications of his theory 
for the teaching profession. His Talks to Teachers 
on Psychology (1899) exerted a strong influence 
upon pedagogical thinkers and contributed to the 
rapid development of educational psychology in 
the United States. James emphasized interest and 
action; he regarded the child as a behaving or- 
ganism for whom the major task is the formation 
of sound habits. Transfer of training in memorizing 
struck him as unlikely. Consequently, he opposed 
the justification of mechanical drill in one field as 
a technique for improving retentiveness in another. 
This rejection of rote memorization had a sharp 
impact upon American educators. But perhaps 
more important, as a precursor of the progressive 
movement, was James’s underlying attitude. He 
sought to persuade teachers to “conceive, and, if 
possible, reproduce sympathetically in their imag- 
ination, the mental life of their pupil as the sort 
of active unity which he himself feels it to be” 
(11899) 1946, p. x). 

Theory of emotions. Perhaps the most famous 
of James's specific doctrines is the James—Lange 
theory of the emotions. Basically, it asserts that 
an emotion results from the feeling of certain bod- 
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ily changes that themselves follow directly from a 
given stimulus [see Emotion]. This, of course, is 
an inversion of the common-sense explanation; 
James argued that we feel sorry because we cry 
and afraid because we tremble, not vice versa. The 
nervous system makes various reflex adjustments 
to emotional stimuli, leading automatically to bod- 
ily changes. Our perception of these changes, 
mostly in the skeletal muscles and viscera, we call 
an emotion. This theory was greeted with heavy 
criticism at its initial presentation, and James mod- 
ified it several times. Although it has been discred- 
ited in its extreme form, the theory served to 
generate much useful research. 

The theory is important historically for its be- 
havior-based approach to the emotions: it makes 
awareness depend upon response. With this doc- 
trine, as elsewhere in The Principles, James achieved 
a bold anticipation of behaviorism. And, like his 
behavioristic successors, he recognized the value 
of controlled, replicable experiments, James him- 
self, however, did not seek detailed experimental 
corroboration for his theories, Although he was 
instrumental in establishing one of the first psy- 
chology laboratories in the world, he quickly be- 
came bored with experimental work. Eventually he 
recruited Miinsterberg from Germany to supervise 
experimentation at Harvard, 

Theory of the self. James's chapter on the self 
in The Principles stands as one of the classics of 
psychological literature. In depth, breadth, and in- 
sight it has few rivals, For several decades after 
its publication, psychologists took little interest in 
the self; and although some commentators have 
attributed the avoidance to the prevailing behavior- 
istic temper, others speculate that no one felt that 
he could add to the Jamesian treatment of the con- 
cept. James began with the distinction between the 
I, the self as knower or pure ego, and the Me, the 
self as known or empirical ego. In its widest pos- 
sible sense, he claimed, a man’s Me is the sum 
total of everything that he can designate mine. 
The material Me accordingly includes the body, 
the attire, the immediate family, and property [see 
IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; SELF CONCEPT], 

The second constituent of the Me, the social Me, 
anticipates modern role theory and, in a sense, the 
theory of object relations. “Properly speaking,” 
James wrote, “a man has as many social selves as 
there are individuals who recognize him and c: 
an image of him in their mind” (11890) 1962, vol. 1, 
P. 294). He added, however, that since these vari- 
ous individuals can be divided into groups, a man 
may be said to have as many different social selves 
as there are distinct groups of people about whose 
opinion he cares. James's conception of the differ- 


ent social selves involved in an individual's inter. 
personal relations led him to emphasize the con- 
flicts among the individuals social selves. In 
contemporary social science this individual-oriented 
model of conflict is useful as a counterweight to 
sociological conceptions of role and role conflict. 

The third constituent of the Me, the Spiritual Me, 
designates the entire collection of a person's states 
of consciousness and psychic faculties, James dis- 
tinguished between this aggregation, which he took 
as an array of concrete entities, and the comple- 
mentary self as I. The I functions as an agent— 
a knower rather than merely a collection of things 
known. The significance of this distinction becomes 
fully clear, however, only in the context of Jamess 
Philosophical work. 

Philosophical work. When James took over the 
concept of pragmatism and made it famous, he 
scrupulously gave credit to his friend Charles San- 
ders Peirce for the notion [see PEIRCE]. The term 
“pragmatism” derives from the Greek word for 
action. In 1878, Peirce had introduced the word 
into philosophy in an article entitled “How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear.” In discussing pragmatism, he had 
argued that beliefs are really rules for acting and 
that the meaning of having a belief can only be 
discovered by assessing its consequences for action. 
Yet Peirce felt that James had so greatly changed 
the term’s meaning that he soon rechristened his 
own philosophical method “pragmaticism.” This 
word, he remarked, is so ugly that it should be 
eternally safe from “kidnappers.” 

Differences of temperament among philosophers 
greatly interested James. Indeed, he viewed prag- 
matism as a method for mediating between 315 
tradictory philosophical styles. The history of 115 
losophy, he believed, can be seen as an intermina A 
battle between the “tender-minded” and the “toug! 
minded” types of thinker Of the numerous 11307 
ian dichotomies, this is the most famous (119 
1949, pp. 9-20): 


Tender-minded Tough-minded 


Rationalistic Empiricist 
Intellectualistic Sensationalistic 
Idealistic Materialistic 
Optimistic Pessimistic 
Religious Irreligious 
Free- willist Fatalistic 
Monistic Pluralistic 
Dogmatic Skeptical 


To James, a man’s attitudes in wee ee 
their origin to the balance in him of “two cravi 10 
The first is the sentiment of rationality, the ane 
for simplicity and labor-saving theoretical a 
lations (tender-mindedness). The second, c 


the passion for distinguishing, stresses loyalty to 
the facts of perception and to principles of clarity 
and precision ( tough-mindedness ). James asserted 
that no system of philosophy can have a chance of 
universal acceptance if it neglects either craving 
or if it greatly subordinates one to the other. By 
referring to sentiment, James brought the indi- 
vidual philosopher's needs into the field of criti- 
cism. Like the psychoanalyst, he demanded that an 
individuals behavior and beliefs be scrutinized 
within the context of his total life history. 

James insisted that we specify what concrete 
difference the truth or falsity of an idea will make 
to anyone’s life. This theory of truth is contextu- 
alist: the final test of an idea’s validity is its co- 
herence with the rest of one’s experience. The 
rationalist asserts that ideas are true if they agree 
with the facts. James accepted this proposition too, 
but he questioned its fruitfulness. What are the 
“facts,” he asked, with which the ideas agree? 
Does not our conception of what constitutes the 
facts in a situation change as our understanding 
increases? James vigorously condemned both the 
assumption that truth is an inert, static relation 
between fact and idea and the doctrine that true 
ideas merely copy reality. “Truth happens to an 
idea,” he said ({1907] 1949, p. 201). Validation is 
a process—a gradual elucidation of interrelation- 
ships and consequences. To the extent that these 
consequences are desirable, or useful, or good, the 
idea may be considered valid. 

By baldly inserting words like “good” and “desir- 
able” into his descriptions, James sought to stress 
that true ideas serve as indispensable instruments 
for effective action. Indeed, he remarked that the 
quest for truth could hardly stand in such high 
esteem if truth were not worthwhile, desirable— 
good for something. A belief is “true” if its conse- 
quences—taken in their totality—are good, and the 
belief must therefore be judged in its total context, 
as coherent or incoherent with the rest of reality. 
Of course, James recognized the practical impos- 
sibility of assessing all the consequences of a belief; 
that is why for him verification seemed necessarily 
a perpetually ongoing process. 

James fought against the acceptance of custom 
and established routine when he felt it restricted 
the possibilities for satisfaction—for value—in 
direct personal experience. His theory of truth is, 
in the widest sense, moral, for it rests ultimately 
on the proposition that the only legitimate purpose 
of belief and action is the maximization of good. 
Thus, the pragmatic principle of verification seemed 
to James a commandment requiring total commit 
ment and not, as some critics have alleged, 2 
license for selfishness and opportunism. 
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Radical empiricism. Toward the end of his life 
James developed the doctrine of “radical empiri- 
cism.” He came to regard it as more fundamental 
and more important than pragmatism. Although he 
viewed radical empiricism as logically independent 
of pragmatism, he considered the establishment of 
a pragmatic theory of truth to be of prime impor- 
tance for achieving the general acceptance of rad- 
ical empiricism. 

It is for its theory of relations that James's doc- 
trine receives the title “radical”: relations have the 
same status in his scheme of reality as do entities. 
An on-top-of relation (e.g. of a book to a table) 
is as real for James as the book and the table. With 
his theory of relations, James argued, the undue 
stress upon disjunction in classical empiricism has 
been corrected. Rationalists, of course, have tradi- 
tionally employed trans-experiential concepts to 
provide the unity and coherence that the empiricist 
world picture lacked. James adamantly rejected 
such concepts, claiming that they permit the dog- 
matic affirmation of all manner of nonsense. In 
contrast to both rationalism and empiricism, radi- 
cal empiricism represents the world as a collection, 
some parts of which are disjunctively and others 
conjunctively related. This hanging together, or 
concatenated union, bears little resemblance to the 
“each in all and all in each” form of union charac- 
teristic of monistic rationalism. 

James's radical-empiricist orientation enabled 
him to approach the mind-body problem in an 
original and highly suggestive way. The question 
“Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist?” (1904), the title of 
one of his essays, receives an ironic, negative 
answer. James really was denying that the word 
“consciousness” stands for an entity. As his initial 
supposition, James stated simply that there is one 
primal material in the world, of which everything 
is composed. He called it “pure experience.” If this 
is granted, one can readily explain knowing as 
“a particular sort of relation towards one another 
into which portions of pure experience may enter” 
(11904) 1912, p. 4). One of the terms of the rela- 
tion becomes the knower, while the other becomes 
the object known. Thus, this scheme of presenta- 
tion rejects the doctrine of the ultimate duality of 
experience. In one context a portion of pure experi- 
ence plays the part of the knower. But with another 
set of associates it can act as 2 thing known, an 
objective content. 

The present, as an instantaneous field, consti- 
tuted “pure experience” for James. “It is only virtu- 
ally or potentially either object or subject as yet. 
For the time being, it is plain, unqualified actuality, 
or existence, a simple that” (11904) 1912, p. 23). 
For persons who argue that they apprehend the 
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immediate present as “consciousness” (the experi- 
ence of distinct self) and who claim to feel the 
free flow of thought within them as sharply dis- 
tinct from objective reality, James had a surprising 
answer. He declared that the sense of such a per- 
son’s thinking, when carefully examined, turned 
out to consist chiefly of the perception of the reg- 
ular rhythm of his breathing. James implied that 
the self is therefore not an ultimate given but a 
secondary construct. 

In the course of his argument James consigned 
many respectable terms such as “mental,” “physi- 
cal,” “subjective,” “objective,” and even “self,” to a 
derived or secondary status. But a place must be 
found for such entities elsewhere in a system, It is 
here that James the pragmatist furnished great aid 
to James the radical empiricist. For pragmatists, 
the “reality” of secondary concepts depends upon 
their capacity to satisfy—to put us on more satis- 
factory terms with our immediate experience. Un- 
less an “abstraction” fulfills this intensely personal 
function it is not worthy of acceptance. Each indi- 
vidual by a process of continuous selection and 
rejection builds from the “blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion” of immediate experience his own distinctive 
Weltanschauung. The eriterion of its reality is its 
total utility for his life, 

“Varieties of Religious Experience.” Character- 
istically individualistic in his religious interests, 
James disregarded institutions and focused his at- 
tention upon personal religious experience [see 
RELIGION]. His major work in this field was The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, originally deliv- 
ered as the Gifford lectures of 1901-1902 at Edin- 
burgh. In the introduction to The Varieties he ad- 
mitted that the incidence of abnormal psychical 
conditions among religious leaders had been high. 
He even granted that the “pathological” aspects of 
their personalities had contributed greatly to their 
prestige and authority. Nonetheless, James insisted 
that the prevalence of such traits and tendencies 
does not constitute a refutation of their teachings: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them, not by their 
roots.” 

Just as James divided thinkers into the tough- 
minded and the tender-minded, he categorized re- 
ligious believers as healthy-minded or sick-souled. 
Sick-souledness, he wrote, appears to encompass a 
wider range of experience. 


The method of averting one’s attention from evil, and 
living simply in the light of good is splendid as long as 
it will work... It breaks down impotently as soon as 
melancholy comes; and even though one be quite free 
from melancholy one’s self, there is no doubt that 
healthy-mindedness is inadequate as a Philosophical 


doctrine, because the evil facts which it ref 
tively to account for are a genuine portion 
and they may after all be the best key to 

cance, and possibly the only openers of our 
deepest levels of truth. (11902) 1963, p. 163 


Regeneration by the conversion e 
James felt, is what enables the sick-souled- 
ual to escape from the dark night of his 80 
theory of subconscious mental Processes, W 
had recently been proposed. appealed to him 
highly useful for understanding the su h 
in character that often attend conversion ¢ 


subliminal region, James argued. 


non of posthypnotic suggestion and the fin 
of Freud, Pierre Janet, and Morton Prince 
teria. Although James regarded this re: 
marking the most important advance in 
during his lifetime, he refused to employ il 
to “explain away” conversion. 

From personal experimentation with n 
ide James received what he emphatically 
to be a form of mystical experience. Tr: 
other exceptional mental states occupied 
tion for many years. The so-called rati 
sciousness, he felt, is only one special 
consciousness, “whilst all about it, parted f 
by the filmiest of screens, there lie potential 
of consciousness entirely different” (11902) 
P. 388). Though one can live an entire 
without knowing about these forms, Jam 
the proper drug or other stimulus will 
make them accessible. 

For James a basic concern was always th 
Personality in its functional relationship 
environment. In The Varieties he therefor 
sented many individual case histories. Ne 
bears truer witness to his compassion and 
ance than these skillfully rendered dese pu 
And nothing provides a better indication of 
ultimate aim of his inquiry; transcendence o 
own limitations through familiarity with the 
Spectrum of human experience. 

Views on war. James's now famous essay 
Moral Equivalent of War” (1910) gained 
Proval of pacifists and military men alike 
widely circulated article he did not hes 
Praise the martial ideals of hardihood, darini 
discipline. But he deplored the brutality of YA 
strove to develop methods for sublimating th 
to fight. One proposal recommended the co! 


tion of youth for work on land development and 
reclamation projects. 

Interest in psychical research. Probably James's 
most persistent “cause” was his effort to make 
psychic research scientifically respectable [see PARA- 
psycHoLocy]. He served as president of the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research for two years and main- 
tained his membership from 1884 until his death. 
Despite a remarkable ability to scent out quacks 
and frauds, James never lost his conviction that 
some of the bizarre phenomena were genuine. Sci- 
entists who rejected the data because they failed 
to conform to prevailing psychological theories lost 
his professional respect. James's own commitments 
to empiricism would not permit the discounting of 
raw data simply to preserve established ideas. More- 
over, research—including studies of faith healers 
—appealed to him on humanitarian grounds. 
Every possible technique for alleviating suffering 
deserved investigation, he felt, no matter how un- 
scientific or cranky the claimant. 


It is James's perpetual concern with improving 
the lot of the individual human being that makes 
him so apt a symbol of American social thought 
in his era. He denounced not only the attempts of 
idealists to explain away evil but also the gloomy 
pessimism of such philosophers as Schopenhauer. 
For James, meliorism was the only tenable posi- 
tion. Too sensitive not to be acutely aware of social 
injustice, he nevertheless remained ever uncynical, 
convinced that sustained, intelligent effort would 
produce improvement. 

As James’s work in psychology cleared the way 
for behaviorism, so his pragmatism, interpreted in 
a narrow manner and applied to scientific method- 
ology, facilitated the emergence of logical posi- 
tivism and operationalism. Hard-headed respect for 
facts and suspicion of rationalistic theorizing in 
the grand style unquestionably represent one strain 
in his thought. But he was a nonconformist and 
clever strategist. Thus, in an era that has witnessed 
the triumph of rigorous experimentalism, James 
would surely have directed his polemical skills 
toward other goals. Individualism, pluralism, and 
the importance of immediate experience would un- 
doubtedly have received prime stress. 

James's high tolerance for ambiguity and his 
desire to mediate between intellectually opposing 
temperaments have led to charges of contradiction 
and betrayal by both sides. Yet constant striving 
for balance struck him as necessary for the achieve- 
ment of his fundamental objective: the improve- 
ment of the quality of experience of the individual 
human being. This paramount aim, this human- 
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istic orientation, determined his thinking in meta- 


physics as well as in religion, in epistemology as 
on social problems. James was above all a humani- 


tarian and only secondarily a psychologist, philos- 
opher, and gifted man of letters. 


WILLIAM D. PHELAN, In. 


[See also EMOTION: IDENTITY, PSYCHOSOCIAL; Reu- 
GION; SELF CONCEPT. Other relevant material may 
be found in the biographies of COHEN; COOLEY; 
Dewey; Hatt; Hour; Janet; MEYER; MÜNSTER- 
BERG; PARK; TITCHENER.) 
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Pierre Marie Felix Janet (1859-1947), French 
Physician and psychologist, did much to bring 
about the close relation that exists in France be- 
tween the medical and the academic study of 
mental disorders. He advanced clinical psychology 
by insisting that a knowledge of academic psy- 
chology is indispensable to an understanding of 
the individual. 

Janet studied in both the faculty of letters and 
the faculty of medicine at the University of Paris. 
He soon became interested in phenomena related 
to hypnosis and clairvoyance. This interest brought 
him into direct contact with Charcot, whose writ- 
ings he studied, along with those of Hippolyte 
Bernheim, Janet felt that both Charcot and Bern- 
heim minimized the importance of psychological 
factors in psychoneurotic manifestations, and he 
began what was to be a lifelong study of the 
etiology of the neuroses. 

While he was still studying for his doctoral de- 
grees, Janet was invited by Charcot to become 
director of the psychological laboratory at the Sal- 
pétriére, the largest Parisian mental hospital. In 
1889 he received his doctorate in the faculty of 
letters with a thesis on the psychology of automatic 
activities (1889), and by 1892 he produced a dis- 
sertation for the doctorate in medicine, based on 
his work at the Salpêtrière. 

At the same time that Janet held his post at the 
psychological laboratory of the Salpétriére, he 
taught at the Sorbonne from 1895 to 1902 and then 
succeeded Théodule Ribot in the chair of psychol- 
ogy at the College de France; he continued in this 
chair until his retirement in 1936. With Georges 
Dumas, Janet founded the Journal de psychologie 
normale et pathologique in 1904 and edited it 
until 1937, 


The study that served as his dissertation, The 
Mental State of Hystericals (1892-1894), Tepre- 
sents Janets attempt to bring order and system 
into the classification of the various forms of hys- 
teria and to relate the symptoms exhibited by 
hysterical patients to then current psychological 
theories. He became convinced that hysteria is only 
apparently physical in nature, while in reality it 
reflects a host of psychological conditions. He de- 
scribed hysteria as a form of mental disintegration, 
induced by cerebral exhaustion. In hysteria there 
is a weakening of psychological synthesis, exhibited 
particularly in a contraction of the field of con- 
sciousness and a complete and permanent division 
of the personality, Hysteria, in general, is deteriora- 
tive in nature, and terms such as “degenerative” 
and “stigmata” are, in Janet's view, applicable in 
connection with the illness, For the rest of his life 
Janet's thinking about hysteria remained basically 
set in the pattern of this early study. Charcot, in a 
preface to the book, accepted Janet’s contention 
that hysteria is essentially mental and approved of 
the attempt to relate psychology and medicine more 
closely. 

Early in his career Janet realized that the various 
Stages of hypnosis and the symptoms of hysteria 
are both products of suggestion. He understood 
more fully than had Charcot just how important 
Suggestion is in producing the appearance of hys- 
terical symptoms. The fact that hysteria and hyp- 
nosis are caused by suggestion does not mean, how- 
ever, that they are not genuine and important 
subjects for study. Although hysteria almost dis- 
appeared as a disease entity during Janet's lifetime, 
he attributed this to the fact that patients he would 
have called hysterics were being designated by 
other names. 

Over the years Janet investigated not only hys- 
teria but also other forms of neuroses, such as 
Phobias and obsessions, which he grouped under 
the inclusive name of psychasthenia. He saw ka 
ferent patterns as pervasive in normal and abnor 
mal mental life. Normal mental life is a a 
Sensations, images, and ideas, cohering in an tal 
tegrated stream of consciousness; abnormal men 
life results from the dissociation of this ing 
which in extreme cases splits into two or 11 215 
streams. In the normal person, e 
achieved; in the neurotic, it is imperfect. 1 ee 
energy and its diminution or depletion was 
guiding concept: 


t 
Diminution of force and modification of the E 
relationship between tension and psychological sycho- 
are becoming elements of vast importance int ec 
logical analysis. . . . One of the most importan 


of l'analyse psychologigue will be the appreciation of 
the degree of psychic energy of an individual and the 
extent of his weakness; we know nothing of the nature 
of this psychic energy, but we must study its manifes- 
tations and succeed in measuring it as the physicist 
measures an electric current without understanding 
the nature of it. (1930a, p. 372) 

In the 1920s behavioral psychology became pre- 
dominant. Janet did much to further European be- 
havioristic views, referring to psychology as the 
science of conduct. He held that every discrimina- 
ble psychological event is also a discriminable re- 
sponse. But he felt that within a behavioral system 
a place must and can be found for consciousness 
and described it as a form of specialized conduct 
expressed in terms of action. Even after Janet 
began to write the psychology of conduct, he con- 
tinued to think in terms of energy and tension. 
Instead of judging the quantity of energy by as- 
sumed mentalistic (psychic) and physical inter- 
actions, he judged the patients energy by the speed, 
strength, and duration of his actions. If energy is 
so depleted that actions charged with high tension 
cannot be performed, mental disorder results. 

Janet’s approach to psychotherapy was always 
an eclectic one. In Psychological Healing (1919), 
he advocated a great variety of methods, among 
them suggestion, hypnosis, rest, confession, educa- 
tion, and moral guidance. When in his “L'analyse 
Psychologique” (1930a) he developed a diagnostic 
tool for the clinical psychologist—an eclectic case 
history establishing an individuals unique char- 
acteristics—he explicitly made further develop- 
ment of that tool dependent on necessarily un- 
known but expected advances in both medicine 
and psychology. 

In the early 1900s Janets work was quite well 
known in the United States. He lectured at the 
Harvard Medical School in 1906 and published his 
lectures the following year as The Major Symptoms 
of Hysteria (1907). The book did much to bring 
Janet to the attention of American psychologists 
and psychiatrists. William James’ writings in psy- 
chology show his awareness of Janet's work, and 
Morton Prince, who in 1927 founded the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic for the study of abnormal and 
dynamic psychology, called Janet's work epoch- 
making (1914, p. 157). Through his influence on 
such men as Prince, Janet fostered the union of 
academic psychology and medical science. 

Janet's popularity in the United States waned 
considerably in the 1920s. Psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists were attracted by Watsonian behaviorism 
and Freudian psychoanalysis respectively. Freud 
himself disparaged Janet's work, and his followers 
Teacted accordingly. 
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Many factors contributed to the strained rela- 
tions between Freud and Janet. Janet considered 
psychoanalysis to be only one form of treatment, 
namely, treatment by “mental liquidation,” or the 
dissociation of traumatic memories. He offended 
Freud by commenting that the term “unconscious” 
is suitable enough as a metaphor but not as desig- 
nating an implied entity. Janet further alienated 
Freud by claiming that psychoanalysis arose di- 
rectly from Charcots work and his own (1919). 
Not only did he claim priority, but he deprecated 
certain aspects of psychoanalysis: thus, he con- 
sidered free association “somewhat simple-minded” 
(11919) 1925, vol. 1, p. 603) on the grounds that 
the patient knows he is under observation, and he 
advised instead watching a patient who does not 
know he is being observed. In general, because 
Janet was an eclectic, he could not or would not 
understand that psychoanalysis constitutes a co- 
herent system of analysis of the personality. 

For his part, Freud considered Janet's work to 
be in an area similar to his own but carried on at 
a nondynamic, superficial level and without proper 
regard for the etiological significance of sexual 
factors. Freud (1910) acknowledged the influence 
of Charcot’s work on hysteria and traumatic mem- 
ories but resented Janets wider claims. Janet, 
an acute and original psychologist, lived to see 
medical psychology move in an alien direction, as 
his views were overshadowed by those of Freud. 


ROBERT I. WATSON 


[Other relevant material may be found in CLINICAL 
psycHotocy; Hypnosis; HYSTERIA; SUGGESTION; 
and in the biographies of CHARCOT; FREUD; JAMES.) 
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JAPANESE SOCIETY 


Japan is the most important, if not the only, ex- 
ample of a non-Western country that has unmis- 
takably entered the category of “modern industrial 
society.” This development has taken place under 
cultural and historical conditions completely dif- 
ferent from those of the “Judeo-Christian” West; 
thus, for the comparative social scientist, under- 
standing Japan's development poses fundamental 
and far-reaching questions and explains at least a 
part of the country’s continuing fascination. Are 
the characteristics of industrial society essentially 
“culture-bound,” so that their extension to non- 
Western areas is to be explained primarily in terms 
of “diffusion” or “acculturation”? Or do they result 
from the “imperatives” of industrial society at vari- 
ous levels of integration, so that they must be seen 
primarily as points on developmental continua, 
such as universalism-particularism, diffuseness— 
specificity, ascription—achievement, and so forth? 
A related problem that arises is whether “modern 
industrial society” will eventually become a single 
Societal type, in which national differences are re- 
duced to little more than folkloric marginalia, or 
whether the terms “American,” “French,” or “Jap- 
anese” will have distinctive meaning even though 
each be attached to the phrase “industrial society.” 

However these questions are to be ultimately 
phrased as research topics, Japan will continue to 
remain important as a test case of what is distinc- 
tive and what is nondistinctive, what is critical and 
what is noncritical in the process of “development” 
and “modernization.” What is che Structure of 
“readiness” for modern development? What factors 
facilitate or impede development? Are they cul- 
tural—favorable or unfavorable cultural elements, 
such as individualism, achievement-orientation, 
secularization, capacity for cooperative action, en- 
trepreneurial outlook, etc.; or are they structural 
by-products of the particular form, stage, and de- 
gree of integration of the given social structure? 


Japan, setting out after the Meiji restoration 5 
1868 on a path leading toward modernization 
turned out to be quick, sure-footed, and steady 
where so many other countries have wobbled. His- 
torians, social scientists, and economists have 
naturally attempted to understand where the dif- 
ference lies. This concern has by now generated a 
considerable literature, particularly on the com- 
parison between Japan and China, which has 
helped to clarify many of the critical factors in- 
volved in modern development. 


Nation building 


For the student of comparative modern devel 
ment one of the most important conclusions th t 
emerges from these many studies is the signifi- 
cance of national unity as a precondition for sue 
cess. With respect to this criterion, Japan’s prepar: 
tory “nation building,” a problem that continues to 
trouble most of the developing nations, was alread 7 
substantially achieved by 1868. In contrast to 
other newly emergent states, Japan was a compa 
and contiguous geographical area, with oceanic 
borders clearly defined and virtually unchallenged. 
There were, to be sure, marginal problems with the 
Russians in the north and with the Chinese over 
the Ryukyũ Islands, but these never challenged the 
territorial core, and later they proved to be quite 
tractable. 

Race. Within the core geographical area of 
Japan there were no ethnic, linguistic, religious, or 
cultural divisions having an organizational or ter. 
ritorial base. Fifteen hundred years before 1868 
the islands of Japan had been inhabited by tribes, 
groups, and clans of diverse ethnic origins. WA 
know from archeological findings, legends, 10 
documentary records that the alliance of YAA 
tribes established hegemony by defeating pep 
of Korean descent, Ainus, and other nonrelated pi, 
digenous groups, some of southern poe F 
and others apparently more closely related o 
Tungusic tribes of the borderlands of eas a 
Siberia, Manchuria, and Korea. By the m ee i 
tury, Chinese and Korean immigrants had ihe 
completely absorbed and the other groups and 
wiped out or absorbed; only a few tens of thous Ae 
of Ainus remained, primarily on the aa 
virtually uninhabited northern island of Ho 1810 
as a reminder of the ancient ethnic 91 0 
Japan, by the nineteenth century a nation o 9 15 
thirty million people, had been ethnically 
for a thousand years. 

Language. Japanese has its di $ 
languages spread widely over a geographic: 
Broadly, they can be divided into eastern an 


alects, as do all 
al area. 
d west- 


ern divisions, following a line running through the 
Chibu region, which lies between the Kanto region 
(Tokyo and surrounding area) and the Kinki re- 
gion (Kyoto, Nara, and Osaka). This east-west 
dialect division has a long history and appears to 
correspond with other social and cultural differ- 
ences independently suggested by archeology, his- 
tory, and ethnology. Whether this corresponds to 
some deeper division, perhaps based on greater 
mainland Asiatic influence in the east and greater 
southern influence in the west, is an important 
issue in Japanese prehistory and ethnology. The 
broad divisions can then be subdivided, depending 
on the perspective and problem in hand, into at 
least 12 major dialect groupings, which are at their 
margins sometimes mutually incomprehensible. 
The farthest southern dialect, Satsuma, still spoken 
today in Kagoshima prefecture, is virtually incom- 
prehensible to most other dialect speakers and 
appears to be closer to Ryũkyũan than to Japanese. 
But the centrifugal force of these dialect differ- 
ences, although abetted by a topography highly 
unfavorable for communication, was strongly coun- 
teracted by the early development of a unified na- 
tional language of literature, religion, and admin- 
istration. In 1868 the choice of a modified Tokyo 
dialect for a national language presented no in- 
superable problems and left no alienated linguistic 
communities to assert claims for autonomy against 
an oppressive majority. 

Culture. Culturally, in spite of variations in de- 
tail sufficient to provide happy labors for genera- 
tions of folklorists, ethnologists, and rural sociolo- 
gists, Japan was remarkably homogeneous from 
one end of the islands to the other. The Japanese 
were aware of themselves as a unified people; some 
observers would contend that even today cultural 
homogeneity is a distinctive characteristic of 
Japan. “Despite obvious individual differences,” 
runs one typical statement of this kind, “every 
Japanese has resembled every other Japanese much 
more closely than Americans or European indi- 
viduals have resembled their compatriots. Although 
the stress on democracy after World War 11 fos- 
tered individual differences, Japans population 
continues to be less diversified than Occidental 
populations.” Whether this is so or not remains one 
of the important questions on the agenda of social 
science research; nevertheless, insofar as it refers 
to the problem of the relations between cultural 
unity and modern development the general proposi- 
tion remains acceptable. 

Religion. Although in 1868 Japan had many 
different religions within her borders—including 
the indigenous Shinto and its many variants, 
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Buddhism in a wide variety of differing, and some- 
times even hostile, sects, Confucianism in both 
secular and religious dress, and even a small num- 
ber of Christians—these did not provide the bases 
for enduring group identifications that precluded a 
larger, national identification. On the contrary, 
rather than being exclusive, each religion was con- 
sidered to have its own area of appropriateness. 
Except for fanatics or religious professionals, these 
religions demanded no exclusive commitment. 
From the standpoint of the ordinary villager, who 
went to his local community Shinto shrine as well 
as to a Buddhist temple, religious life was a smooth, 
seamless whole, One was named at the Shinto 
shrine, buried in the Buddhist temple, and indoc- 
trinated in Confucian moral precepts. 


Centralization 


The Yamato state. Although all of the elements 
classically associated with disunity were present in 
ample measure, Japan transcended them, and, by 
1868, perhaps to a greater degree than most other 
countries of the world. Japanese history can be 
read from one point of view as a steady expansion 
of centralized control. Each attempt at unity was 
immediately followed by a prolonged period of 
breakdown, decentralization, and gradual reconsti- 
tution of a new and more effective base of central- 
ized power. By the fourth century or thereabouts, 
some of the Yamato tribes (or clans), later desig- 
nated “imperial,” succeeded with their allies in 
establishing a tentative sovereignty over the main 
inhabited parts of the country. This sovereignty 
was, however, so strongly inhibited by powerful 
territorial, tribal, and clan chieftains that the im- 
perial clan could only be considered primus inter 
pares rather than the unchallengeable ruler of the 
nation. 

The Taika reforms. In the seventh century, 
another effort was made to strengthen central con- 
trol, this time looking to flourishing China of the 
T’ang dynasty for inspiration. The Taika reforms 
of 645 and the subsequent elaborations in the 
Taihd Code of 701 and the Yoro Code of 718 at- 
tempted to establish the Tang principle that all the 
land belonged to the emperor and was held only on 
grant from him. In order to reduce the independent 
power of tribal or territorial chieftains and landed 
magnates, a centralized bureaucracy was created 
from which authority was considered to emanate. 
The system of centralized court bureaucracy, the 
appointment by the political center of provincial 
and local governors, the development of a national 
tax system, and the improvement of communica- 
tions drew extensively from the Chinese models. 
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The Yamato state was accordingly transformed 
from a loose tribal coalition with a poorly defined 
center of sovereignty into what was, in principle at 
least, a centralized nation-state under a king (em- 
peror) and a court bureaucracy. Its stability and 
authority were increased by the establishment of a 
fixed capital (until then the capital had moved 
from one temporary site to another upon the death 
of each emperor)—first in the city of Nara (in 
710) and then at the end of the eighth century 
in the city of Kyoto. With this began the long era 
of cultural expansion known as the Heian period 
(794-1185). 

The Heian period. In spite of the bold central- 
izing moves, however, the forces of decentraliza- 
tion were never entirely reduced. Gradually through- 
out the Heian period, and with gathering force 
after the eleventh century, powerful provincial 
military houses in control of lands, arms, and men 
built up their own structures of political alliance, 
land tenure, and local administration, By the end 
of the twelfth century, under the leadership of 
Minamoto Yoritomo, they were able to displace the 
central court in effective power over the country, 
The central court and the military estate remained 
in a situation of uneasy and shifting “dual power” 
until the fourteenth century, when there was an- 
other breakdown of the central power, an attempt 
at imperial “restoration,” followed by a new cen- 
tralized military power, the Ashikaga shogunate 
(1336-1573). This new centralized power once 
again broke down under the pressure of dissident 
local forces, and Japan was to go through another 
century of civil war, sometimes quiescent, some- 
times in violent eruption, before new centralizing 
forces appeared. From the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, three great centralizers appeared 
in succession—first Oda Nobunaga, then Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, and finally Tokugawa Teyasu. 

The Tokugawa regime. leyasu's military vic- 
tory in 1600 at Sekigahara marked the beginning 
of the final premodern phase of centralization. 
This phase was far more effective and thorough- 
going than the earlier attempts, and it lasted, in 
effect, until 1868, when it was overthrown by the 
modernizing coalition gathered under the banner 
of “imperial restoration.” Although the Tokugawa 
unification was the most effective in Japanese his- 
tory up to that point, it was still far from complete; 
the shogunal government permitted substantial 
powers over almost three-fourths of the country to 
remain in the hands of powerful territorial barons, 
the daimyd. They held their positions, to be sure, 
only as vassals of the shogun; and the shogun 
maintained extensive controls over them, through 
the system of hostages and compulsory residence 


in the court city, called the sankin-kotai, through 
spying, through the sequestration of Strategic areas 
for his own direct domains (chokkatsu-chi), and 
through the careful placement of personal vassals 
and family members to control movements by po- 
tential enemy lords. Nevertheless, the shogun was, 
in effect, ruling 100 per cent of the country with 
only 25 per cent of its tax revenues, land, and man- 
power. The restoration regime under the Meiji 
emperor in 1868 swiftly completed the centraliza- 
tion process, replacing the semiautonomous feudal 
domains with a modern system of prefectures gov- 
erned by appointed officers. 


Homogeneity and isolation 


Many factors had to combine in just the right 
sequence to bring about political homogeneity. 
However, in retrospect, it is clear that Japan's 
insular position perhaps played the most important 
role. Like England, Japan stood in a marginal 
position in relation to the great Eurasiatic land 
mass. But England lies only 20 miles off the near- 
est point of the European continent, while Japan 
lies 110 miles away from the nearest point in 
Korea and several hundreds of miles of dangerous 
waters away from the main centers of Chinese 
civilization. The greater distance, under conditions 
of primitive navigation, made Japan’s isolation dis- 
proportionately great, perhaps greater than that of 
any other large nation in the world. 

Military invasion. Isolation has had, and per- 
haps continues to have, widely ramifying effects on 
Japan's development. It did not cut Japan off from 
all contact with the outside, but it assured that this 
contact would take place at a relatively slow rate 
which offered the chance for slow assimilation. 
Japan was never overwhelmed by massive w 
gration, military conquest, or alien rule. We 1 
ample evidence of constant traffic, of indivi 
and small groups, throughout the early oan 
of Japan's history—from Korea and China 5 
well as the southerly islands and the southern ha 
tions of the Asiatic mainland. Some were AI 
high prestige and incorporated within the ba 
aristocracy (approximately one-third of the ar KA 
cratic clans in the early eighth century yee 
mated to be of Chinese or Korean origin); o Ey 
were put to work at their crafts or protesia D 95 
ticularly if they were skilled workers, artists, 10 
literate men; others were enslaved or pet 
menial occupations. Still others managed to 1 7 
tain their own communal lives in distant Bd y 
until the expansion of Japanese state power 
reached them. ce 

We need accept no far-reaching theory 1 5 a 
graphical determination, such as has been pu 


by some Western and Japanese scholars, to ac- 
knowledge that geographical position was impor- 
tant in Japan's development. The most obvious 
effect of Japan's insular location was protection 
against being overwhelmed, either by cultural in- 
fluences, large-scale immigration, or military pow- 
er. Insularity alone did not guarantee this. Had 
they wished, the Chinese could have mounted a 
large enough invasion force to establish some direct 
political power in the islands. But fortunately for 
Japan, China has always been a continental power, 
oriented toward overland expansion. Except for a 
brief and uncharacteristic episode during the Ming 
period, from 1368 to 1644, China has never had 
serious maritime inclinations. The nineteenth- 
century Western powers could also have invaded 
Japan. But they did not, and it was perhaps Japan's 
remoteness and lack of attractive resources that 
made the venture not worthwhile. The only serious 
invasion attempts, under the direction of Kublai 
Khan, ended in disaster for the Mongol invaders 
when a storm in 1274 and a typhoon in 1281 (the 
kamikaze, or “divine wind”) scattered their fleets. 
Japan was not entirely uninfluenced by the Mongol 
invasions, but apart from the direct impact on 
weapons technology and battle tactics most of the 
effects were indirect, such as pressure on the po- 
litical structure, strains on feudal ties and obliga- 
tions, growing awareness of a dangerous outside 
world, improvement of internal communications 
and transport facilities, and a temporary drain on 
food supplies followed rapidly by substantial agri- 
cultural improvement. Japan, for its part, had 
maintained a military garrison on the southern tip 
of the Korean peninsula until the seventh century. 
Nine hundred years later, in 1592 and 1597, Japan 
invaded Korea, leaving behind a legacy of destruc- 
tion and hatred that is not entirely dissipated even 
today. 

Patterns of culture contact—China. This rela- 
tive isolation meant that Japan was able to absorb 
outside influences at its own pace. The country had 
time to experiment; to reject, to adopt, or to modify 
foreign ideas and objects in accordance with its 
own understanding and needs. 

The confrontation of Japan with China from 
the sixth century through the ninth century was 
not imposed by China; it was self-imposed by a 
Japan seeking for models to strengthen and im- 
prove itself, The Japanese desperately sought out 
the “Chinese learning,” importing the treasured 
bits in large and small packages, often not under- 
standing their contents. The process must be under- 
Stood as a prolonged searching out and assimila- 
tion that went on for centuries, not as a single 
titanic event. 
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Buddhism, for example, was first formally intro- 
duced from Korea into Japan in 552, when the king 
of the Korean state of Paekche, in the hopes of 
securing Japanese support against the enemy 
Korean states of Silla and Koguryo, sent a good- 
will mission to the emperor of Japan. The mission 
brought with it a statue of the Buddha, several 
manuscripts of sutras, and some Buddhist para- 
phernalia, along with the Paekche kings com- 
mendation that the religion was the best in the 
world and eminently suited to the needs of the 
state—even though he himself did not fully under- 
stand it. In 554 men learned in Chinese studies— 
such as divination, calendar making, Confucian- 
ism, medicine, and music—-and several Buddhist 
monks came from Paekche. But it was not until the 
twelfth or thirteenth century that Buddhism can 
be said to have become fully assimilated as a popu- 
lar religion in Japan. Buddhism started as the re- 
ligion of one of the contending court factions; it 
was then used by the centralizing Taika reformers 
against their enemies. For several centuries it re- 
mained essentially a religion of the court, the 
aristocracy, and learned men; and only after the 
eleventh century did it begin to undergo a full 
“Japanization” that brought it in understandable 
form to the common people. During most of that 
period only specialists and highly learned men who 
could read and write Chinese could understand 
even the language of Buddhism. The package was 
taken in whole, and then only gradually was it 
picked over, translated into understandable lan- 
guage, and finally assimilated. In the course of this 
process it underwent many changes, so that Japa- 
nese Buddhism differs not only from the south 
Asian forms but also from the Chinese and Korean 
forms. [See BuDDHISM.] 

Patterns of response. Isolation and the absence 
of land contact with China made it necessary to 
develop modes of learning at a distance. In addi- 
tion to going on official missions to China, Japa- 
nese scholars and clerics continued to visit China 
unofficially, and both Chinese and Korean special- 
ists came to Japan on their own or were invited by 
high authorities and Buddhist temples. Neverthe- 
less, most of the learning took place not through 
face-to-face contacts but through books, pictures, 
and artifacts. Material culture was the easiest 
to absorb; artists, artisans, and architects worked 
directly from models and designs, reproducing 
forms and acquiring techniques. On the other hand, 
“literary” learning required knowledge of Chinese 
and then textual interpretation. 

This process allowed Japan to accommodate 
foreign culture to its own style. Foreign models 
could be accepted, but they did not have to be 
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slavishly followed. The fate of the Chinese political 
principles and codes adopted in the Taika reforms 
of 645 remains an instructive case study of culture 
contact and acculturation. The Japanese took over 
the principle that “all land belongs to the emperor,” 
but they accommodated it to the reality of private 
control of land; they took over the forms of China’s 
imperial bureaucracy, but adjusted them to the 
spirit of hereditary aristocracy; they greeted with 
enthusiasm the Chinese concept of a national con- 
script army, but allowed private hereditary war- 
riors to take over military functions; they adopted 
the Chinese concept of promotion through examina- 
tions, even creating a university in the eighth cen- 
tury, but they limited entrance to the hereditary 
aristocratic classes. Sansom writes: 


The development of political forms throughout the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries may be regarded, 
from one point of view, as a gradual departure from 
Chinese models, and the political history of that long 
period may be summarized by saying that practically 
all the leading features of the system of government 
borrowed from China gradually became obsolete, to be 
displaced by new methods designed to meet new con- 
ditions, and at length survived only as empty forms in 
a feudal society which differed in all its fundamental 
characteristics from the unworkable scheme of cen- 
tralized monarchy. (1958-1963, vol. 1, p. 132) 


A similar process can be detected for every cul- 
tural import from China: first, there is uncritical 
acceptance; then differentiation and reinterpreta- 
tion; later, rejection or modification; and finally, 
the development of genuine novelty. New art styles 
brought over by students, artists, or priests from 
China—or perhaps by Chinese traders in Japanese 
markets—were immediately copied in Japan, only 
to be transformed in a short period of time into 
something that would no longer be recognized by 
the Chinese originators. 

The long experience of isolation may have con- 
tributed to that special “national self-consciousness 
and a sense of inferiority” (Reischauer 1950, p. 109 
in the 1957 edition) that most foreign observers 
feel is characteristic of Japan both as a nation and 
as a people. Living for more than a millennium in 
awareness of the great power of China, and later of 
the West, the Japanese appear to have an inordi- 
nate preoccupation with their relative standing on 
Some implicit scale of values. This results in 
sharply alternating periods of excessive humility 
and willingness to borrow, on the one hand, and 
arrogance and total rejection of “foreign” influences, 
on the other. Although much of this may be due 
to Japan’s modern experience of trying to catch up 
with the industrialized West, there is strong evi- 


dence that these tendencies have a long history and 
that they have deeper and more tenacious roots 
than can be explained by the past one hundred 
years alone. This “widespread self-consciousness,” 
as one author describes it, “seems to make all Japa- 
nese acutely aware of just what their status is in 
relation to those with whom they come into regular 
contact” (Beasley 1963, p. 310). A full explana- 
tion, therefore, would have to take into considera- 
tion not only the effects of historical experience 
but also the inner dynamics of these frustration- 
aggression and superiority—inferiority cycles in in- 
dividual and social life. 

But however we estimate the causes, it is clear 
that “nationalist” ideas have a long history in 
Japan. The isolation, the feeling of separateness, 
the process of diffusion filtered through books 
rather than coming through direct contact, may 
have contributed to making the Japanese, from 
one point of view, different from any other people 
in the world. 

Analysis of Japan’s experience raises, as we have 
suggested, far-reaching problems for theories of 
culture contact in general and of modernization in 
particular. Does the acceptance of certain cultural 
“items” (or total “culture complexes“) particularly 
if they come from a “superior” culture—necessarily 
entail the acceptance of the entire supportive struc- 
ture of ideas, philosophy, and social organization 
that go along with them? Is it the case that one 
cannot accept the one without eventually accepting 
the rest? We have seen this not to be the case in 
Japan's borrowings from China. From the seventh 
century through the ninth century a preliterate, 
tribal Japan borrowed wholesale from the brilliant 
civilization of continental China; through this ex- 
perience it emerged as a completely new nation, 
not as a mere provincial version of China. The bor- 
rowing was selective and critical. The new Japan 
of the Heian period accommodated Chinese fea- 
tures to traditional institutions and dispositions: 
Sansom writes: “The power and prestige o 
foreign culture seem as if they would overwhe 
and transform Japan, but always there is 2 is 
non-absorbent core of individual character, wh 115 
resists and in its turn works upon the invading 
fluence” (193 1] 1962, p. 15). 


Continuities 1. 
To evaluate this proposition about Japanese ou, 
ture contact, careful attention must be iy 
continuities, as well as discontinuities, in Ti 
development. What, then, are some of these 50 
urable continuities,” to use John W. mi sig- 
(Hall & Beardsley 1965, p. 151), that are 0! 


apan’s 


nificance for the social scientist concerned with 
the problems of culture contact and modernization? 

“Continuity” does not imply that no changes at 
all have taken place in the institutions or values 
concerned. There have, guite obviously, been 
enormous changes. Nor are we concerned with cul- 
tural “survivals”—the fossil leftovers of an earlier 
age. The seeker for survivals in this sense will find 
Japan a happy hunting ground. He will find speci- 
mens wherever he turns: forms of ritual and 
prayer retained virtually intact from prehistoric 
times; forms of dress, food, architecture, poetic 
technique, and language; court and religious music 
and dance; practices of the imperial court and 
ancient Shinto shrines; better examples of T’ang 
period architecture than remain in China; better 
examples of Silla period art and architecture than 
can be found in Korea; surviving shamanistic prac- 
tices and concepts; ideas of animal possession; cus- 
toms and techniques associated with rice agricul- 
ture that have come down to the present virtually 
unchanged; and even items of material culture that 
remain much as they were fifteen hundred years 
ago. What we are concerned with is whether there 
are enduring dispositions in forms of organization 
and cultural values that persist in spite of the pro- 
found changes brought about by culture contact 
and modernization. Scholars profess to find these 
broad continuities in the remarkable durability of 
the emperor system, in the techniques of behind- 
the-scenes rule, and in the long tradition of re- 
ligious tolerance; art historians find them in the 
plastic arts and in aesthetic conceptions. Here, 
however, we shall confine our attention primarily 
to continuities in a few selected aspects of Japa- 
nese social structure. 

The family. One of the most important of these 
continuities is the apparently peculiar combination 
of “familistic” and “feudal” elements in the struc- 
ture of authority. We know from history that the 
Japanese familial form was present before Japan 
became a feudal state and continued after it ceased 
D be. The ideal Japanese family has always been 
hierarchical, and internal family relations have 
provided a model for authority relations in non- 
kinship groupings. The terms oya (parent) and ko 
(child), for example, have been extended in mean- 
Ing to indicate superiors and inferiors: lord and 
vassal, boss and henchman, employer and em- 
Ployee, leader and follower. 

The traditional Japanese family was ideally or- 
Sanized with the father at the top (in the past he 
might also have been the head of the ancestral 
cult), then the heir-presumptive (usually the eld- 
est son), next the remaining males in order of age, 
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and finally the females in order of descending age. 
This ideal was realized in actuality more frequently 
by the elite classes than the common people; sta- 
tistically, it is likely that more Japanese families 
have been nonhierarchical and even relatively 
egalitarian than the contrary. Nevertheless, the 
elite style represented the ideal that was ap- 
proached when circumstances made it possible or 
desirable. 

The extended family. The Japanese extended 
family differs somewhat from the extended family 
systems of neighboring Korea and China; there are 
no true clans, and membership is not totally de- 
fined on a genealogical basis. The Japanese ex- 
tended family is highly selective, including or ex- 
cluding individuals and families on the basis of 
convenience; it is rarely extended in time or size 
beyond the point where cooperative relations can 
be usefully carried on; and it can accommodate 
nonrelatives as if they were “members of the 
family.” Structurally, the Japanese extended family 
(dézoku) consists of a central stem, the “main 
house” (honke), and its satellite “branch houses” 
(bunke). But the main and branch houses are not 
equals that come together for their mutual benefit: 
the branch houses are dependent and subordinate. 
In return for the main house's “benevolence,” the 
branch owes continuing loyalty, obedience, defer- 
ence, and service. Hierarchical position within the 
dézoku is based upon the order of branching and 
the degree of genealogical distance from the main 
house. The older branches outrank the newer; 
branches formed by second sons outrank those of 
third sons. The dézoku (which might even include 
“grandchild” branches, subbranches fissioned off 
from earlier branches, and branches established by 
various degrees of nonrelatives) forms a unit with 
an identity of its own persisting over time, sharing 
the pietas of the ancestral deity and even certain 
elements of common family property. 

Adoption. A distinctive feature of the Japanese 
family system was its extraordinary capacity to 
absorb nonkin. The institution of adoption of non- 
kin into the individual household was one means 
of accomplishing this. In the absence of a suitable 
heir a son might be adopted to assure the con- 
tinuity and prosperity of the family line. But the 
adopted son, it is important to note, did not have 
to be a relative, The most usual case was the 
“adopted husband” (ydshi): a family with no male 
heirs might “take in” a prospective husband for a 
daughter; this boy thereupon became the son of 
the family, took its name as his own, and acquired 
all the rights and responsibilities that would nor- 
mally pertain to a real eldest son. 
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However, the technique of adoption could be 
used in many other ways as well. A son might be 
taken into the family, even if not as an heir, to pro- 
vide additional manpower, whether for a farmer's 
or a warrior’s family; a young man from a high- 
born but poor family to add luster to his new 
family; a young man of a well-to-do but low-status 
family to bring financial support; a promising 
young man of low birth to be given patronage and 
protection. Adoption was, and remains to a sur- 
prising extent today, an important mode of social 
mobility; this was even more true during the Toku- 
gawa period, when theoretically no movement 
across class boundaries was permitted. Historically 
—to take another example—domestic slavery dis- 
appeared in Japan not through formal acts of 
emancipation but through absorption into the 
family system by way of adoption. Less admirably, 
adoption was sometimes used for acquiring ser- 
vants or other dependent menials. Even after World 
War 11 many girls were sold into prostitution under 
the guise of being adopted as daughters. 

The house. The dézoku too might contain not 
only genealogically related branches but also 
branches originally formed by nonrelatives aggre- 
gated to the larger grouping by ties of fictive kin- 
ship. This technique of branching and aggregation 
of both kin and nonkin into hierarchical units ap- 
pears to have been characteristic of Japan from the 
very earliest period for which we have records. The 
uji (inaccurately translated as “clan”) of the sixth 
and seventh centuries had as its core a main house 
and its satellite branch households consisting of 
patrilineally related persons, along with a much 
larger number of guilds (be) and corporations 
(tomo) composed of nonrelatives. The latter groups 
were attached to the uji in order to perform ser- 
vices, including labor. Allied families of similar 
composition were often aggregated to the core so 
that an uji became in effect a large federation of 
genealogically related main-and-branch families 
and dependent workers organized into units of 
various kinds. The head of the main family of the 
uji was the leader of the entire ensemble—the 
patriarch, custodian of the ancestral shrines, com- 
mander of the military forces, owner (or at least 
custodian) of the uji property, representative of the 
group to government and other uji, and political 
boss. His tutelary deity ( ujigami) was worshiped 
as the common deity of the entire group, even 
though the component units might have their own 
deities. Thus a hierarchy of tutelary ancestral 
deities developed, ranging from the great deity 
(Sd ujigami) of the main house through the vary- 
ing degrees of lesser deities (shé-ujigami) of the 


branch houses; this hierarchy corresponded to the 
main-branch hierarchy. 

The militarily and politically powerful families, 
or “houses” of a later period, such as the Minamoto 
(or Genji), the Taira (or Heike), and the Fujiwara, 
were essentially aggregations of the same type. 
They should not be thought of as huge extended 
families that somehow managed to produce cu- 
riously large numbers of male children (even in 
the thousands and tens of thousands) able to bear 
arms, but rather as vast dōzoku alliances com- 
posed of a main family with its satellite branches 
(including “servant” and other branch forms) 
and dependents, allied houses with their branches 
and dependents that accepted the overlordship of 
the leading house, and dependent nonkin of vary- 
ing degrees. Although we know from the frequent 
shifts of loyalty and alliance that these vast aggre- 
gates were often unstable, in principle they were 
all united in loyalty to the head of the main family 
and to the promotion of its prosperity, in return 
for the security of land tenure, protection against 
enemies, military and political support, etc., pro- 
vided by the main family. 

Despite the undoubted vast changes that have 
been taking place, the technique of aggregating 
familial and familylike groupings into cooperating 
hierarchical units remains recognizable, although 
it is expressed in different forms, depending upon 
the kind of situation in which it operates. Dézoku 
of farmers could obviously not become as large as 
the great aristocratic and military houses, but they 
operated on similar structural principles, even if on 
a much reduced scale. In the case of the great 
commercial houses, however, the dozoku sometimes 
attained remarkable size. The Mitsui family, for 
example, one of Japan’s oldest commercial houses, 
carried on essentially as a dōzoku into the 15 
ginning of the twentieth century. New units 155 
new enterprises were staffed primarily by means g 
branch families that consisted either of genealogi- 
cal relatives (in this case, the branch was called 
bunke) or of adopted relatives (bekke). When 2 
promising apprentice or employee was promoted to 
an executive or managerial position, he was me 
into the Mitsui house as a branch family, i 
incurring the expected traditional obligations ae 
obtained between main and branch family. By 15 
end of the Tokugawa period, the Mitsui family z 
estimated to have had over one thousand branc 
families, i 

Early in the nineteenth century, during the ae 
of transition from the apprentice—adoption ar ñ 
family (that is, the dōzoku) system to mo a 
forms of wage labor and bureaucratic managemem 


hired labor was first taken in as “commuting” branch 
families (tsiikin-bekke), as distinct from the tradi- 
tional “live-in” apprentices in branches. Within a 
few decades, the newer type became dominant 
because of growing hostility between the two types 
of employees, the need to rationalize the system, 
the difficulty of continuing the traditional seignorial 
obligations toward a vastly increased work force, 
and the lack of living space. The area of effective 
relations between main family and branches was 
gradually reduced to the inner core of the com- 
pany, instead of, as hitherto, covering all em- 
ployees. Even after its early nineteenth-century 
adjustment, the far-flung Mitsui industrial-com- 
mercial empire was held together by a holding 
company that was, in effect, the family council of 
the house (dézokw) of Mitsui. This system did not 
collapse through natural obsolescence or the in- 
ability of the traditional dézoku to adapt to modern 
industrial society; it was dissolved by the Amer- 
ican Occupation’s antitrust and cartel reform legis- 
lation. 

Oyabun-kobun. It is clear, then, that the es- 
sence of the dézoku is not so much the grouping 
of related families into a larger unit but rather the 
grouping of individuals and families, whether or 
not related genealogically, into a functionally co- 
operating hierarchical organization centering on a 
main house or its leader. The ddzoku, in other 
words, is a corporate group based upon some work 
function of such character that it engages 2 major 
part of the participating individual's social and eco- 
nomic life and demands his highest loyalty. In 
Some cases the cooperating group is actually a fam- 
ily, even though it may contain nonrelatives; in 
other cases it acts “as if” it were a family. The 
underlying principle, which might be considered a 
constitutive principle of organization and authority 
in Japan, has been found throughout Japanese his- 
tory to be extendible to a wide variety of forms of 
cooperative activity. Japanese groups, even those 
formed of very heterogeneous elements, tend to 
take on the generalized form of the “house.” In 
such groups, as Bennett and Ishino put it: “persons 
of authority assume obligations and manifest atti- 
tudes toward their subordinates much as if they 
Were foster parents, and conversely the subordi- 
nates behave dutifully and hold feelings of great 
Personal loyalty toward their superiors” (1963, 
P. 40). Confucian principles of filial piety are equally 
applicable to actual families and to these familylike 
groupings, 

4 This extension of familism to nonfamily group- 
ings is another example of what we have character- 
ized as enduring dispositions of values and organi- 
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zational principles that show remarkable persistence 
in spite of vast changes in form. The generic type 
is the hierarchical system called oyabun-kobun by 
Japanese sociologists. 

In such groupings, organization and authority 
follow closely the models of the family, whether 
of the individual household or of the extended 
“house.” The head is the oyabun, or oyakata (lit- 
erally, “father role”), and the subordinates are 
kobun, or kokata (literally, “child role”). Oyabun 
can be translated into English by such terms as 
lord, master, boss, leader, employer, landowner, 
protector, godfather, and patron; kobun can be 
translated as underling, subordinate, henchman, 
godchild, vassal, dependent, protégé, worker, em- 
ployee, tenant, servant, and client. The oyabun— 
kobun relation is central to the authority structure. 
In more complex forms of organization, different 
levels of authority can be expressed by other kin- 
ship-derived terms, such as anikibun (older brother 
role), otdtobun (younger brother role), and mago- 
bun (grandchild role). An alliance of several oyabun 
groups into a larger grouping might be called 
kyddaibun, or “brotherhood.” The “brotherhood” 
might take one of two forms—a federation of equals 
or an expanded dézoku hierarchy. Just as in the 
main house-branch relationship, the oyabun’s be- 
nevolence must be repaid in loyalty, obedience, 
deference, and service. 

It is important, however, to make it clear that 
oyabun-kobun can refer to a specific form of or- 
ganization as well as to a general principle of organ- 
ization. Even when the specific form is lacking, one 
often finds that the spirit, or ethos, is present. 
“Why was it,” one Japanese scholar asks, “that in 
spite of the spread of education and the wholesale 
introduction of Western thought, even intellectuals, 
in deciding their everyday conduct, were strongly 
swayed by patriarchal considerations of social 
status?” (Toyama Shigeki, as quoted in Jansen 
1965, p. 39). The oyabun-kobun relation has 
shown a remarkable tenacity in spite of the growth 
of modern institutions. When the form cannot be 
directly realized, either for ideological or organiza- 
tional reasons, it is covertly expressed in the form 
of cliques and patron- client relations. 

Just as the family signifies two sharply contrast- 
ing sets of attributes—affection, warmth, love, and 
guidance, on the one hand, and unquestioned patri- 
archal authority, harsh rule, hierarchy, and exploi- 
tation, on the other—an ambivalence attaches to 
other forms of authority relations. Since World 
War 11 oyabun has become a bad word, having the 
unpleasant connotation of “boss.” Nevertheless, the 
oyabun type of relation has been very extensive, In 
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many rural areas, for example, landlord-tenant 
relations were deeply imbued with these principles. 
In the prototypical cases—the ones usually char- 
acterized as most “feudal’—the landlord was usu- 
ally the head of the main house and the tenant the 
head of one of the branches. 

Characteristically, the rural dézoku centered on 
the cooperating agricultural unit, which was usu- 
ally bound by strongly reinforcing experiences and 
work relations. The process of branching estab- 
lished a ritual and genealogical hierarchy, but this 
was always linked with the hierarchy of land 
tenure. Before the Meiji restoration in 1868 the 
branch held no independent civic position in the 
community but derived its rights from the posi- 
tion of the main house with respect to participation 
in community political affairs, access to community 
common lands, forest, and compost. With the de- 
velopment of modern forms of land ownership after 
the Meiji restoration, the main house, or oyabun, 
became the modern landlord, and the branch house, 
or kobun, the tenant. Nevertheless, in many parts 
of the country the relationship remained much more 
personal than would be expected of a purely eco- 
nomic landlord-tenant relation. Often the tenant 
owed the landlord not only rent but many other 
obligations as well—agricultural and industrial 
labor, personal service, deference, obedience. He 
would bow deeply to the landlord when they met; 
work on his lands and property in accordance with 
a fixed schedule or when called upon; bring tribute 
and gifts on ceremonial occasions; seek the land- 
lord’s advice and permission in major enterprises, 
even such personal ones as marrying off a son or 
a daughter; and he would support the civic and 
political activities of the landlord. In return, he 
counted upon the landlord to assist him in time of 
need, protect him, and give him guidance and 
patronage. The overlapping among the traditional 
hierarchical systems—the main house was often 
the landlord and the oyakata as well—tended to 
reinforce their separate authorities, Where these 
three arrangements coincided—that is, where the 
landlord, the person with most political influence, 
and the head of the main house were one and the 
same person—the system was strongest and cor- 
responded most closely to what is described as 
“feudalistic” in Japanese agriculture prior to land 
reform. The more the authority systems tended to 
Separate out, so that the landlord, the oyakata, and 
the head of the main family were three separate 
Persons, the more the community appeared “mod- 
ern.” Although the American-sponsored land reform, 
conducted from 1947 to 1949, abolished landlord- 
ism and thereby weakened the structure of rein- 


forcing obligations on which the system Tested, 
patron—client relations continue to be important in 
rural areas, even if in attenuated form. 

To a remarkable extent, even in modern times, 
these intrafamilial and extended family relations 
provide a model for extrafamilial groupings. Why 
this should be is the subject of much controversy, 
Many scholars argue that the only mode of “human 
relations” known to the Japanese is familial; no 
ethic has developed for dealing with outsiders, or 
“strangers.” Others argue that the explanation must 
be sought in the deeper realms of notions of sacred 
hierarchy, ancestral pietas, and relations to ances- 
tral deities. 

Whatever the reason, oyabun—kobun relations 
can be found in a wide variety of organizations, 
Characteristically, the head is the benevolent father, 
the subordinates are loyal and obedient children; 
and the relation between them is not only func- 
tional, specific, and economic, but personal and 
diffuse as well. The relationship may last for the 
duration of specific tasks, over the lifetime of indi- 
viduals, or even for many generations. Some well- 
known Tokyo gangs can boast an ancestry of over 
three hundred years and enumerate 14 or 16 gen- 
erations, just as would a great family of artists, 
actors, or craftsmen. Generation after generation 
the same main family provides the oyabun, and the 
same subordinate families provide kobun. Until the 
labor reforms of 1945-1947 and before economic 
growth altered the employment market, a great 
part of Japan’s casual labor, especially in stevedor- 
ing and construction, was organized under labor 
bosses who, in return for strict obedience and a 
cut of the workers’ wages, undertook to keep the 
men employed or to look after them when the) 
were out of work. The labor gangs were, inciden- 
tally, also useful in political campaigning, for minor 
intimidation, for fighting the growing union move- 
ment, and for furthering the personal political am- 
bitions of the boss or of his own higher patrons 
(6-oyabun, or “great bosses”). Modern labor em; 
ployment practices, labor unions, social persis 
and unemployment insurance have still not fully 
ended the influence of labor bosses. i y 

Oyabun—kobun (or oyakata—kokata) relations a £ 
found widely in other traditional sectors of i 
anese life and economy. In many areas that "Bi 
cialize in coastal fisheries, for example, the 15 
of nets, boats, and fishing rights are not oneen 
ployers in the economic sense but also Oya 455 
parental figures accepting extralegal aa 
the welfare and personal needs of their wor! H 
and their families. Until the end of the minep 
century, when modern powered boats and impro 


nets were introduced, the coastal fisheries were 
carried on mainly by family groups. Single families 
or, as operations became more complicated, groups 
of neighboring families who were usually related 
to each other formed a kumi (association). The 
head of the senior family was the fishery leader, 
and he was the oyakata. As in the rural villages, 
there was a typical overlap of authority systems: 
the upper classes owned the boats, nets, and fishery- 
rights; they were the oyakata, the heads of the 
main houses in the extended family network, and 
the political leaders of the community. This fa- 
milial flavor has carried over even into modern 
fishery operations: where possible, junior relatives 
are employed through the extended family system 
and nonrelatives enter the work group as pseudo 
relatives. Seasonal labor for large-scale fishery oper- 
ations, such as manning the giant nets used in the 
annual herring runs, are often organized by labor 
bosses. 

The principle of house organization is also strong 
in the traditional theater arts and entertainments. 
Kabuki, for example, is conducted not by com- 
panies but by “families” that continue in the art 
generation after generation, often having to adopt 
heirs in order to maintain the great traditions of 
the family. The principal actors, who bear the great 
theatrical names, are the oyakata of their troupes. 
The entire system of organization, including the 
administration, the relations between the chief 
actors and their juniors, the form of payment 
within the group, and its social and moral life, is 
permeated by the oyakata—kokata principle. Simi- 
larly, in the traditional Japanese dance and music, 
each major style and tradition is carried on by a 
particular family, and the disciples (apprentices, 
students) are considered the “children” of the house 
father” (master, leader). (See PATERNALISM.] 


Principles of Japanese social structure 

Leaders and followers. In most organizations 
interpersonal relations are those between the 
leader and his follower or followers. In more com- 
plex organizations, however, the ties between top 
and bottom are established through subordinates— 
the leader, his followers, and his followers’ follow- 
ets. The first-degree subordinates stand in the 
closest relation to the leader, and his ties with the 
lower degrees are mediated through them. Each 
first-degree follower therefore becomes a subleader, 
capable of mobilizing his own retainers. Since each 
individual's primary tie is with his immediate leader, 
the horizontal relations among individuals of simi- 
lar status within the organization tend to be weak. 
The result is that equal-status consciousness is 
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weaker than consciousness of status within the ver- 
tical system of ties of the organization as a whole. 
Although many organizations, particularly in mod- 
ern times, may start out on egalitarian principles 
or with emphasis on horizontal ties, mature organ- 
izations in Japan inevitably tend toward the strong 
vertical emphasis and the weak horizontal em- 
phasis, The mature group presumes clear, single 
linkages (described by one Japanese anthropologist 
as “univalent”) between all individuals in the group 
and high emotional involvement in group life and 
aims. The web of vertical linkages forms a kind of 
family, centering on its leader—parent, a unit of 
common destiny, and the groundwork of the indi- 
vidual’s identity, commitment, and meaning in life. 

Styles of leadership. As in a family, members 
consider that they are not working for an em- 
ployer alone but also for the enhancement of the 
group. Thus, although the leader commands their 
devotion and effort, it is as the symbol of the group 
as a whole that he does so. He is the embodiment 
of the linking principle that holds the separate indi- 
vidual linkages together. If they work for him, he 
must also work for them. The members accept a 
high degree of self-sacrifice for the group (or its 
symbol, the leader) and an exceptional invasion of 
their private life space; the leader, in turn, is ex- 
pected to be benevolent, emotionally concerned, 
solicitous, and attentive to the needs and views of 
the members. Although in many situations it is 
easy to mobilize instant and unhesitating obedi- 
ence, at whatever self-sacrifice, continuing arbitrary 
authority is difficult. One type of leader is little 
more than a figurehead acting only on the initiative 
of his subordinates. Another is the mediator whose 
effectiveness comes from his ability to find the con- 
sensus, or the acceptable point of compromise 
among the leader-follower groups that form his 
organization. Arbitrary dictatorial authority is too 
constrained by internal organizational principles to 
be common in Japanese history; where it is found, 
it is usually limited in duration, or else it leads to 
the collapse of the group. The opposite style, in 
which higher authority simply ratifies plans and 
decisions prepared and approved by subordinate 
authority networks, is more common. The informal 
authority webs of an organization often defeat, or 
at least neutralize, the formal tables of organiza- 
tion which presume that orders pass down from 
the top, through the executive staff, and are then 
translated by the “ranks” into action. 

Cooperation and competition. Within the group, 
the prevailing norms are harmony, agreement, con- 
sensus, and cooperation. But between groups co- 
operation is very difficult; there competition is 
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unrelenting and often of an awesome ferocity. But 
there are important structural points of competi- 
tive stress within apparently harmonious organiza- 
tions as well. Since, as we have noted, the larger 
organizations cannot, in the very nature of the 
personalized leader-follower relation, form a single 
continuous vertical linkage system, nodules, or fac- 
tions, are formed at different status points made up 
of small leader-follower groupings, so that the 
larger organization tends to take on the character 
of a federation of groups rather than a seamless, 
continuous whole. This makes for continuous con- 
flict, factionalism, and fission, Competition among 
the factions is often intense, and the factions’ 
capacity to work together is correspondingly weak 
unless the top leadership is exceptionally skillful. 
Within each small faction there is competition be- 
tween individuals close to each other in status; 
their primary affective ties are not to each other 
but rather to the leader. An ambitious subordinate 
leader may try to elevate the status of his group 
by expanding his influence, Stimulating factional 
rivalries, and even forming alliances with other 
groupings. If a subordinate becomes more powerful 
than the leader (as, for example, a branch shop 
becoming more prosperous than the main store, a 
branch family becoming wealthier than the origi- 
nal main house, a subsidiary outstripping the par- 
ent company, a feudal military vassal winning 
more battles and acquiring more fighting retainers 
than his lord), he might very well challenge the 
top leader or withdraw from the group entirely to 
go off on his own. In such cases, the original asso- 
ciates often become the bitterest of enemies. 
Rank consciousness. The result of this system 
of vertical linkages is that individuals are aware of 
their status within groups but they are not much 
concerned with their horizontal linkages with indi- 
viduals of similar status Position in other groups 
or in society as a whole, Some Japanese social sci- 
entists would argue from this that class or status 
consciousness therefore cannot exist in Japan. The 
essential status awareness does not pertain so 
much to society as a whole—as relations between 
employers and employees or tenants and landlords 
—as it does to single institutions, groups, and areas 
organized on principles of vertical stratification. 
The individual’s identity is not that of his occupa- 
tion, individual qualities, or even of family lineage, 
but rather his organization and his position within 
it. An individual first reveals his identity to others 
in terms of his institutional or group affiliation— 
X-company, X-government bureau, university, fac- 
tion, etc.—rather than as being an engineer, politi- 
cal scientist, typist, or journalist. (The feudal 


warrior, before entering single combat, would chal- 
lenge his opponent by citing his pedigree: “Į am 
Wada Shéjird Yoshishige, 17 years old, grandson 
of Miura Taisuke Yoshiaki, not far removed from 
a princely house, the 11th generation from Prince 
Takamochi, descendant of the Emperor Kammu; 
let anyone come, be he general or be he retainer, 
I am his man”; quoted in Nakamura [1948-1949} 
1964, p. 418). Society tends to be seen as made up 
of parallel vertical-linkage groups, each internally 
harmonious but bitterly at war with each other. 
Movement from one parallel escalator to another 
is extremely difficult; the move is as emotionally 
difficult as changing one’s family, and the individ- 
ual capable of such a move is never fully trusted. 
This fundamental social perception helps explain 
what looks suspiciously like “company unionism” 
in Japan, in spite of the apparent militancy and 
political “progressivism” of the trade unions. Local 
unions are organized on a company, or plant, rather 
than on an industry-wide basis. This seems to re- 
flect recognition of the “work place” as the ground 
of the individual's identity. 

“We” and “they.” The structural dispositions of 
Japanese organization bring about a sharp distinc- 
tion between “we” and “they,” between in-group 
and out-group. Relations between groups are rarely 
easy and informal; rather, they are like high-level 
diplomatic negotiations. Since they are accom- 
panied by so much emotion and suspicion, they 
must be swathed in protective layers of protocol. 
It follows that it is hard to form stable, large group- 
ings, and this has been the case throughout Jap- 
anese history, whether the federation of uji in the 
archaic period, the formation of alliances of mili- 
tary houses during the feudal eras, the establish- 
ment of relations among daimyé (feudal lords), the 
cooperation of factions within a political party, or 
the merger of companies competing in the same 
market areas, 

The “go-between,” the mediator between 1 
groups, has therefore always played an importan 
role. “We” and “they” are always rivals if not actu- 
ally enemies. Face-to-face conflict, or even pee 
ment, arouses such deep emotions and ee 
strains that the go-between becomes essential. pa? 
easier for people to accommodate n 
“strangers”—that is, all “others” as seen from 5 
Perspective of one's own group of ident ee 
through proper introductions and the N 
of the go-between. Even modern young people i 
contemptuously reject the idea of marriages a 
ranged by marriage brokers (the so-called a al 
marriage” versus the modern “love marriage — to 
prefer, or at least are willing out of deferenc 


parental feelings, to accept 2 formal marriage spon- 
sor on the actual occasion of the wedding. 

Related to the go-between is a preference for 
indirection. In the most intimate of relations ex- 
plicit statement is not necessary: wordless under- 
standing is the mode; or hints and fragments of 
sentences may serve as pointers, even though out- 
siders may find them completely incomprehensible. 
The effect of the structural tensions of Japanese 
organization is constant sensitivity to relative status, 
self-consciousness, delicately graded responsiveness 
to the most minimal alterations of atmosphere, and 
concern with “face.” These preoccupations loom so 
large in relations among people that communica- 
tion is often a delicate probing or feeling out, a 
search for hidden meanings and implications, a 
groping for limits rather than the transmission of 
the apparent content of the communication. 

Loyalty and achievement. Since the individ- 
uals fundamental identity is with his vertically 
stratified functional group, which lives in a dan- 
gerous world surrounded by other similar groups— 
rivals or enemies, but at least strangers—loyalty is 
and has always been one of the principal values 
of Japanese society. The loyal individual, who will- 
ingly sacrifices personal interests, has always been 
one of the admired heroes of Japanese history. 
Although personal loyalty has often been converted 
into institutionalized loyalty—that is, loyalty be- 
tween statuses rather than between individuals— 
in the preferred form there is a strong personal, 
emotional element. Leaders should act like leaders, 
just as followers should act like followers. That is, 
they should follow the Confucian principle of 
meibun, each person acting appropriate to his 
status. While a strict interpretation makes this 2 
conditional relation authority derives from virtue; 
in the absence of virtue, authority is not legitimate 
—the heroic ideal is unlimited loyalty. The leader 
who does not hold up his end of the bargain may 
continue to receive loyalty, but not forever. Lords 
who scamped their obligations have been attacked, 
deserted, and even overthrown; the retainer hurt 
by his lord's indifference or lack of virtue felt free 
to end his feudal ties. In the case of many of the 
Young samurai and rdnin (men of samurai lineage 
Without feudal ties) who carried through the Meiji 
restoration, from 1867 to 1868, the insistence upon 
meibun justified their apparent disloyalty. 

Paradoxically, throughout Japanese history there 
has been constant emphasis on the values of 
achievement. Although achievement orientation 
and loyalty are not necessarily incompatible, poten- 
tial conflict may be seen in the hypothetical cases 
of the completely loyal but utterly incapable fel- 
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low and the man of ability who cannot fit into the 
team. The classic solution has been, and tends to 
remain, the encouragement of achievement within 
the framework and in the larger interests of the 
group. Within this framework ambition is per- 
mitted, competition tolerated, achievement ap- 
plauded, merit rewarded, and ability cultivated. 
The “primacy of political values,” which Bellah 
(1957) described for the institutions of the Toku- 
gawa period, still holds today: priority is given to 
the continuity of the group, the enhancement of 
its position, and the furtherance of its broad aims 
rather than to specific ends and individual benefits. 
The loyal but incapable individual (whether this 
comes about through age, disability, loss of skill, 
or physical weakness) is protected by the group: 
he may be assigned tasks commensurate with his 
abilities, given a sinecure, or pastured out and 
looked after. 

Not all groups in Japan manifest these prin- 
ciples in the same way and in the same degree. 
The principles will be more evident in large organ- 
izations rather than small ones, old organizations 
rather than new ones, and the higher ranks rather 
than the lower ranks. Moreover, many Japanese 
may never have contact with such groups, either 
because they live relatively isolated lives or because 
the groups with which they are affiliated are too 
small to permit the full play of all these operative 
principles. Nevertheless, this is the general form 
that all fully matured groups in Japan tend to 
approximate. 


Conclusion—tradition and modernity 

Most social scientists are willing to concede that 
Japan may so far have been able to retain many 
features of its traditional order and system of 
values alongside the industrialization of its econ- 
omy, but they would tend to consider this condition 
transitional or “unstable” (as Veblen argued in 
1915); the “discrepancies,” they feel, are bound to 
disappear. Veblen wrote: 


It should, then, confidently be presumed, [that the 
Japanese will] presently and expeditiously . . . fall in 
with the peculiar habits of thought that make the faults 
and qualities of the western culture—the spiritual out- 
look and the principles of conduct and ethical values 
that have been induced by the exacting discipline of 
this same state of the industrial arts among the tech- 
nologically more advanced and mature of the western 
peoples . . as soon as her people shall have digested 
the western state of science and technology and have 
assimilated its spiritual contents, the “Spirit of Old 
Japan” will, in effect, have been dissipated. All that 
will remain will be ravellings of its genial tradition 
{and a] vapor of truculence [floating] through the ado- 
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lescent brains of Young Japan. 
pp. 254-255) 


Fifty years after these predictions, the same state- 
ment can still be made, and we are still waiting 
upon the event. As Schumpeter has argued: 


Social structures, types and attitudes are coins that do 
not readily melt. Once they are formed they persist, 
possibly for centuries, and since different structures 
and types display different degrees of this ability to 
survive, we almost always find that actual group and 
national behavior more or less departs from what we 
should expect it to be if we tried to infer it from the 
dominant forms of the productive process. (1942, 
pp. 12-13 in 1962 edition) 


While many scholars would be prepared to ac- 
knowledge that this incomplete fusion of modern 
industry and important elements of the traditional 
order may be relatively enduring, they are almost 
instinctively inclined to feel that the equilibrium 
must be an unstable one. A few have tried to ex- 
plain so-called “pathological” features of Japanese 
development, such as militarism and aggression, 
as a result of the persistent tension, the instability 
of the relationship between modernity and tradi- 
tion. However, the history of Japanese culture con- 
tact suggests the equally plausible interpretation 
that the tension, if tension it be, is as stable as in 
Western countries undergoing change and that tra- 
ditional culture and social-relational norms have 
affected the way in which elements of industrial 
society are accepted and rejected, 

Whatever cross-section we take at any given 
moment during the course of modernization pre- 
sents a fascinating spectacle of apparent contradic- 
tion. We seem to see a mosaic of past and present, 
fragmentation of the total society into old and new 
sectors, old patterns persisting in their entirety or 
in parts, new patterns displacing the old or reor- 
ganizing total areas of experience, old patterns 
governing the form of acceptance of new ones, 
fusions between old and new, and even the emer- 
gence of totally new hybrid patterns incorporating 
elements of both. Moreover, since the adult partici- 
pants in the process have usually had their basic 
conditioning and socialization in an earlier era, 
they often appear to carry over older attitudes and 
modes of perception into new situations. As Par- 
sons has argued, modernization (or in its more 
specific form, “rationalization”) has uneven impact 
on “different elements in the social structure. , , . 
It tends to divide elements of the population accord- 
ing to whether they tend toward. , . more pro- 
gressive’ or ‘emancipated’ values of patterns of 
conduct, or the more conservative ‘backward,’ or 
traditional patterns” ([1938-1953] 1963, p. 118). 


(Veblen [1915] 1964, 


The experience of Japan suggests a position in- 
termediate between the extreme formulations of 
“cultural determination of modern forms” and the 
“imperatives of modern industrial society.” Some, 
but not all, effects of industrialization are instant 
and almost “inevitable”; some, but not all, can be 
widely accommodated to traditional modes of or- 
ganization and traditional values. As Plath has put 
it, “. . the past century has brought Japanese so- 
ciety and culture closer than ever to the West in 
form as well as in function. Nevertheless there con- 
tinue to be customs and values and social forms 
such that the configuration is uniquely and char- 
acteristically Japanese. It is a Japanese modernism 
and not simply a Western one. Unless we see both 
of these facts at once we cannot begin to under- 
stand it, much less evaluate it” (1964, pp. 191-192). 

After many years of life in Meiji Japan, the great 
English scholar, Basil Hall Chamberlain, wrote: 


Old Japan is dead and gone, and Young Japan reigns 
in its stead, as opposed in appearance and in aims to 
its predecessor as history shows many a youthful prince 
to have been to the late king, his father. . . . Never- 
theless . . it [is] abundantly clear to those who have 
dived beneath the surface of the modern Japanese up- 
heaval that more of the past has been retained than 
has been abandoned. . The national character 
persists intact, manifesting no change in essentials. 
Circumstances have deflected it into new channels, 
that is all. ([1890] 1939, p. 6) 


It is still possible to say much the same thing 
today. 
HERBERT PASSIN 


[Other relevant material may be found in FEUDALISM; 
MODERNIZATION. ] 
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Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826), premier phi- 
losopher of American democracy, was born in 
Shadwell, Virginia. The first son of a leading 
planter, he grew up in a simple society a stage re- 
moved from the frontier and was educated to the 
responsibilities of leadership in the Virginia man- 
ner. He attended the College of William and Mary, 
1760-1762, and thereafter studied law with the 
learned George Wythe at the provincial capital of 
Williamsburg, being admitted to the bar in 1767. 
He became a proficient scholar in English law and 
also in the Greek and Roman classics. The latter, 
together with his study of modern rationalists 
(Locke, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Lord Kames, 
and others, primarily English and Scottish) under- 
mined his inherited Anglican faith and converted 
him to a deistic natural religion, Natural religion, 
English law, and ancient philosophy were the well- 
springs of his political thought, 

First elected to the Virginia legislature in 1769, 
Jefferson played a prominent part in the coming 
of the American Revolution. His “Summary View 
of the Rights of British America,” 1774, was one 
of the earliest denials of the English Parliament’s 
tight to legislate for the American colonies. In 
1776, as a Virginia delegate to the Continental 
Congress, he drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a brilliant first statement of the principles 
of American government and, indeed, of demo- 
cratic revolution the world over. The Declaration 
appealed to “the Laws of Nature and of Nature's 
God” for justification of American independence. 

The fundamental principles of Jefferson’s politi- 
cal theory were included in the philosophical sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration of Independence. 
The principles were not original. They were 
Lockean by and large, and so generally accepted 
by American patriots in 1776 that Jefferson him- 
self later said he had only attempted “to place be- 
fore mankind the common sense of the subject” 
(letter to Henry Lee, May 8, 1825, in The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, vol. 16, p. 118). But the 
founding of American independence upon the 
Philosophy of the tights of man helped to make 
the first great colonial revolt of modern times the 
first great democratic revolution as well. 

Jefferson is not to be considered primarily as 
a political theorist but rather as an enlightened 
statesman engaged in the practical task of imple- 
menting liberal principles in the government of 
the new nation. Political philosophers, although 
they had written of “the Sovereignty of the people,” 
had not considered the mundane means and con- 


trivances necessary to realize it. Jefferson joined 
with other American leaders in working out the 
solution to this problem. It was found, basically, 
in the constitutional convention, a product not of 
abstract theory but of developing practice in the 
American states under the trying conditions of the 
Revolutionary War. In 1776 Jefferson drafted a 
constitution for his native state. The reforms it 
sought, its notably democratic provisions for suf- 
frage and representation, were in advance of re- 
publican opinion, and it had little influence on the 
frame of government ultimately adopted, Subse- 
quently, as a member of the Virginia House of 
Delegates, 1776-1779, he achieved a number of 
far-reaching reforms in connection with a general 
Tevision of the laws of the commonwealth, The 
laws of entail and primogeniture were abolished, 
the criminal code liberalized, the Anglican church 
disestablished, and religion freed of all state con- 
nection. Jefferson wrote the Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom, finally passed in 1786 under 
the auspices of his good friend and closest political 
associate, James Madison. Religious freedom he 
regarded as an absolute right. Its exercise, being 
wholly a matter of private conscience, injured no 
one and admitted neither protection nor support 
from the state. He rejected toleration, which im- 
plied an official or preferred religion, and de- 
manded complete religious liberty together with 
entire separation of church and state. Despite the 
anticlerical tone of his argument, its animus mas 
friendly, not hostile, to religion and thus unlike 
the anticlericalism of European liberals. Religious 
freedom was ostensibly the subject of the famous 
statute; actually, however, Jefferson widened its 
scope and made it a ringing manifesto of freedom 
of inquiry in all fields of intellectual endeavor. 
Jefferson’s faith in democracy and human prog- 
ress was one with his faith in education. The 
people were the only safe depositories of their 
liberties and happiness, always provided they pe 
sufficiently educated. And he wrote characteristi 
cally: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and pa 
in a state of civilization, it expects what neve 
was and never will be” (letter to Colonel N 
Yancey, January 6, 1816, in ibid., vol. 14. p. 11 a 
Education is, therefore, a paramount eapon 
of republican government. His Bill for the 10 
General Diffusion of Knowledge, 1779, mes E 
for three distinct grades of education, the W 15 
System rising like a pyramid from its base 175 to 
elementary schools of the local communities x 
its summit in the state university. (The bill bes 
rejected by the Virginia legislature.) In his 1 0 
and plan of public education, Jefferson made 


of his most enduring contributions to the demo- 
cratic polity. 

Jefferson was governor of Virginia during two 
difficult war years, 1779-1781. Then he retired 
for a few years and completed most of his only 
book, Notes on the State of Virginia, first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1785. Although primarily a work 
of natural history, which established his reputa- 
tion as a scientist and philosopher on two conti- 
nents, it also circulated his political ideas. He was 
elected to Congress from his state in 1783. There 
he drafted the Ordinance of 1784, the first plan of 
government for the immense western domain ex- 
tending to the Mississippi River. It called for the 
organization of these lands into many new repub- 
lican states; after progressing through easy stages 
of “territorial” government, they would be admitted 
to the Union on equal footing with the original 
states. Reflecting the anticolonialism of the new 
nation, Jefferson's plan laid the basis for an 
expanding nation an empire of liberty”—in the 
multiplication of self-governing states. 

Jefferson's statesmanship was often informed 
by the reason of the Enlightenment. His plan for 
the introduction of the decimal system in the 
nation’s coinage, adopted in 1785, was a landmark 
in world monetary history. Later, as secretary of 
State, he followed up the principles earlier enun- 
ciated in his report on weights and measures of 
1790. Here he proposed a comprehensive system 
of weights, measures, and currency, all based on 
universal standard derived from nature and 
grounded in the simplest arithmetic. The idea was 
a commonplace of the Enlightenment, but seldom 
had statesmen acted as natural philosophers. Con- 
gress did not adopt Jefferson's plan; only revolu- 
tionary France, by adopting the metric system, 
Tegistered progress in this area. 

As American minister to France, 1785-1789, 
Jefferson witnessed the coming of the French 
Revolution. Closely associated with liberal circles 
in Paris, he sympathized with their aspirations for 
teform of the Bourbon monarchy but did not be- 
lieve France was ready for a republican govern- 
Ment on the American model. His observation of 
French society convinced him that although the 
Principles of human rights were universally valid, 
the form of government must be tailored to the 
Conditions of a given society. The main effect of 
his experience abroad was to make him better 
aware of the unique advantages of American so- 
ciety and to strengthen his commitment to the 
national union as an instrument of American 
Power and freedom in a hostile world. Yet the 
Progress of the French Revolution also tended to 
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give greater intellectual organization to his politi- 
cal beliefs; and this was eventually reflected in 
the ideology of the Democratic Republican party 
which he later led. 

In 1789, in the midst of revolutionary ferment, 
he wrote a long epistolary disquisition on the idea 
“that the earth belongs in usufruct to the living’; 
that the dead have neither powers nor rights over 
it” (letter to James Madison, September 6, 1789, 
Jefferson [1760-1826] 1904-1905, vol. 6, pp. 3-4). 
It was evidently a favorite idea of Jefferson's Paris 
physician, an elderly Englishman and friend of 
philosophes, Dr. Richard Gem. But it had been 
germinating in Jefferson's mind for some time, 
primarily as a response to the European situation, 
where the laws of property had so far trespassed 
upon human rights as to make misery an endemic 
disease, to negate the “sovereignty of the living 
generation,” and to invite violent revolution as the 
only remedy. Consulting the mortality tables, he 
calculated the life of a generation (19 years) and 
then argued that none could impose its constitu- 
tion and laws upon another, or contract debts to 
be paid by another, or bind its successors by obli- 
gations of any kind. This formulation of the prin- 
ciple that generations, as well as individuals, have 
natural rights, together with the mathematical 
application of it to the fundamental conditions of 
civil society, was at once the most original and 
the most radical of Jefferson's political ideas. 
Thomas Paine took it up, perhaps independently, 
and employed it in his famous controversy with 
Edmund Burke on the French Revolution. Although 
he was addressing a foreign situation, Jefferson 
advocated the doctrine for America as well. It 
became a permanent fixture of his thought and, 
while never applied with any exactitude, it entered 
into the progressive spirit of American institutions. 

As the first secretary of state, 1790-1793, under 
the new national government, Jefferson made 
important contributions to the law of nations. Be- 
lieving that sovereign nations are bound by the 
same moral code as individuals, he worked for 
the establishment of liberal rules of conduct and 
the extension of free and pacific intercourse in 
international affairs. From the principle of popular 
sovereignty he deduced a new test of the legiti- 
macy of a government: The will of the nation 
substantially declared. He considered expatriation 
a natural right, advocated a system of mutual 
naturalization, worked for free trade, sought con- 
certed action against piratical enemies of man- 
kind, and, in 1793, defined the rights and duties 
of neutrals more clearly than had been done be- 
fore. All this expressed his sense of the bonds 
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among nations. His hopes for international coop- 
eration were disappointed, of course, and increas- 
ingly he himself was forced to curtail the inter- 
national references of his political creed and to 
concentrate on securing the peace and independ- 
ence of the United States against the dangers of 
European war and politics. 

He was elected president in 1800 after a bitter 
partisan campaign between Federalists and Demo- 
cratic Republicans. As vice-president from 1797 
to 1801 he had become the acknowledged head of 
the Republicans in opposition to policies, so he 
believed, of centralization, economic privilege, 
war, and political coercion in the Federalist ad- 
ministration. The passage of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts in 1798 provoked him to draft the Ken- 
tucky Resolutions, which asserted the right of a 
state to “nullify” unconstitutional acts of the 
federal government. He had long associated re- 
sponsible republican government with the decen- 
tralization and diffusion of political power, involv- 
ing in the United States strict adherence to the 
federal constitution and protection of the reserved 
rights of the states, The Kentucky Resolutions 
Were an extreme statement of this “states’ rights” 
doctrine. Directed against oppressive legislation, 
they were fraught with unfortunate consequences 
for the American Union that Jefferson did not 
anticipate in 1798 [see CONSTITUTIONAL LAW]. 
His party leadership had more constructive effects, 
The Federalist party was a “government party,” 
narrowly based on elite groups and intolerant of 
opposition. Jefferson and his friends went outside 
the government to build a more broadly based 
political organization. The success of the Demo- 
cratic Republicans in 1800 was revolutionary in 
the sense that it set the course for continuing 
democratic change in the American political sys- 
tem. Through agitation of public opinion, party 
organization, and popular elections, change with- 
out destruction became possible. The significance, 
both historical and theoretical, of this development 
is not lessened by the fact that it was largely 
unconscious and only brought to completion at a 
later day. 

Jefferson’s presidency, 1801-1809, is chiefly 
memorable for, first, the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, 
which gave vast new Scope to the “empire of lib- 
erty,” and, second, the Embargo Act, 1807-1809, 
which employed economic coercion on an unprec- 
edented national scale to enforce American claims 
upon the belligerent European powers. It failed, 
although not without demonstrating the utility of 
“peaceable coercion” in international disputes. 

Jefferson retired to Monticello—the superb ar- 


chitectural expression of his genius—in 1809. 4 
Virginia farmer and agriculturist, he owned and 
worked several plantations. His last years were 
devoted to the establishment of the University of 
Virginia, which he conceived, planned, and super- 
vised in every detail. He died at Monticello on the 
fiftieth anniversary of American independence, 
July 4, 1826. 

MERRILL D. PETERSON 
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Georg Jellinek (18511911), German jurist, uf 
born in Leipzig, the son of a rabbi and get 
1857 the family moved to Vienna. Jellinek i 
philosophy, history, and law there and in HA 
berg and Leipzig. In 1872 he received a 9 
in philosophy from the University of Leipzig 0 
in 1874 a doctorate in law from the e 
Vienna. He worked for almost two years as an 1485 
trian civil servant while he continued his stu 110 
and in 1879 received his venia legendi yA 
law faculty in Vienna. After appointmen ame 
Vienna, Berlin, and Basel, in 1890 Jellinek bec 


professor of constitutional and international law 
and political science at the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he remained until his death. 

In 1883 Jellinek married Camilla Wertheim, the 
daughter of an Austrian professor of medicine. 
Their son Walter (1885-1955) was professor of 
constitutional and administrative law in Kiel and 
Heidelberg. 

Jellinek’s friends included Wilhelm Windelband, 
Ernst Troeltsch, Max Weber, and Erwin Rohde, 
and together they helped shape the intellectual 
climate of Heidelberg at the turn of the century. 
Jellinek was a good teacher as well as a prolific and 
stimulating scholar who was praised for his eru- 
dition and his moral sensitivity. 

Jellinek’s first writings dealt with philosophical 
problems. In Die sozialethische Bedeutung von 
Recht, Unrecht und Strafe (1878) he character- 
ized the law in a famous phrase as embodying the 
“ethical minimum,” i.e., in an objective sense, a set 
of elementary moral norms that are indispensable 
for living in society, and, in a subjective sense, the 
minimum of “morality” embodied in legal precepts 
that the members of a society demand. He next 
published a series of monographs on constitutional 
law and the law of nations. These monographs are 
marked by a systematic and somewhat formalistic 
mode of interpretation. They culminate in Jellinek’s 
favorite book, System der subjektiven öffentlichen 
Rechte (1892), which was a significant contribu- 
tion to the German theory of the constitutional 
State. In this book he developed his well-known 
classification of subjective rights in relation to 
particular “statuses”; thus he distinguished status 
Passivus (which entails general subjection to the 
State), status negativus (which assures rights of 
Protection against the state), status positivus 
(which grants rights to positive actions by the 
State), and status activus (which guarantees 
Tights of political participation, especially voting). 
__Jellinek also wrote on the history of political 
ideas, In his widely known book The Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and of Citizens (1895), for 
which Princeton University awarded him an hon- 
Orary degree, he put forward the thesis that the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789 
was not written under the influence of Rousseau 
but rather under the influence of the American 
bill of rights, which had its origin in the struggle 
for the liberty of conscience and religion. This 
thesis of Jellinek’s still commands attention. 

Jellinek’s work culminated in his monumental 
Synthesis, Allgemeine Staatslehre (1900). The 
Most significant feature of this book is its division 
into two distinct parts—a sociological and a “jur- 
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istic” one. This division derives from Jellinek’s Neo- 
Kantian views. The “is” is separated from the 
“ought” and leads to a corresponding methodo- 
logical dichotomy. Jellinek’s theory of the state is 
dualistic insofar as he saw no intrinsic correlation 
between the investigation of social reality and the 
elaboration of judicial concepts. However, there is 
a degree of methodological monism in his thinking 
insofar as he considered both the formation of the 
law and the validity of the law to be based on social- 
psychological facts. The link between the “is” and 
the “ought” is formed by the principle of the 
“normative force of the factual.” But Jellinek did 
not believe that law originates ex ipso facto bruto. 
For the factual to have normative force requires 
general acceptance that what is ought to be; for 
Jellinek it was self-evident that the law must agree 
with the ethical minimum. 

The theory and the sociology of the state owe 
much to Jellinek, who greatly influenced German 
legal science, His work in the history of legal sci- 
ence contributed toward the weakening of the 
jurisprudence of concepts that (under the influ- 
ence of C. F. von Gerber and P. Laband) had pre- 
vailed in German public law. But because he did 
not transcend the antimetaphysical relativism and 
voluntarism of his Neo-Kantian system, he was 
unable to provide clear guidelines for jurists trying 
to find their way between the one-sided positions of 
a pure normativism and a sociological positivism 
that minimizes the normative force of the law. 


ALEXANDER HOLLERBACH 


[For the historical context of Jellinek’s work, see JURIS- 
PRUDENCE; LAW; POLITICAL THEORY; POSITIVISM; 
and the biographies of BRECHT; KANTOROWICZ; KEL- 
SEN; WEBER, Max.] 
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William Stanley Jevons ( 1835-1882), one of 
the greatest and most original of English econo- 
mists, was born in Liverpool. His father was an 
iron merchant and engineer who constructed one 
of the first iron boats and also wrote on economics 
and legal subjects; his mother was a daughter of 
the historian William Roscoe. Both parents were 
Unitarians. At the age of 15 Jevons was sent as a 
boarder to University College School, London, and 
a year later he entered University College. Although 


he studied chemistry and botany there, it was dur- 
ing these London years that his interests, always 
wide-ranging, first turned to the study of society. 
“It was in 1851,” he later wrote, “that I first began, 
at the age of sixteen, to study the industrial mecha- 
nism of society” (1905, P. vii). He used to go for 
long walks through the poorest parts of Dickensian 
London, observing the condition of the people—as 
Alfred Marshall was later to do in the great indus- 
trial cities. At 17 he wrote of “wanting very much 
to get Mayhew's London Labour & London Poor, as 
that is the only book I know of to learn a little about 
the real condition of the poor in London” (1886, 
P. 29). Already he was imbued with a sense of 
mission: “I began to think that I could and ought 
to do more than others. A vague desire and deter- 
mination grew upon me” (1886, pp. 12-13). He 
later described this as a determination “to be 
powerfully good, that is to be good, not towards 
one, or a dozen, or a hundred, but towards a na 
tion or the world” (1886, p. 96). 

In 1853, when still under 19, Jevons was offered 
a very responsible and well-paid post as assayer at 
the newly established mint at Sydney, Australia. 
The collapse of the family firm in the 1847-1848 
crisis had left his family in straitened circum- 
stances, and he reluctantly, through a sense of 
duty, accepted the offer. The combination of leisure 
and solitude during his five years in Sydney pro- 
vided, for one as powerfully inner-directed as 
Jevons, ideal conditions for the development of his 
great intellectual originality and capacity for inde- 
pendent thought. Meteorology became a main in 
terest, and a paper on the climate of Australia was 
one of his first publications (1859). He also on 
tinued his early interests in urban problems ps 
in conducting social surveys; he planned a wise 
entitled “Notes and Researches on Social Statistics 
or the Science of Towns.” He completed some sec 
tions on Sydney, but he did not publish anything, 
nor did he ever return to his “science of wor 

In 1857 political economy began to become x 
main interest, As an economist, Jevons was 155 
tirely self-taught and the originality of his thong 
is apparent from his first work. He had no re f 
ence for the prevailing classical orthodoxies t 
from the beginning saw economic problems in W aa 
was to be the characteristically neoclassical m 
ner, that is, as problems of valuation and 110100 
allocation. In a letter of February 1858 he wo 
his sister: 


he 
I am glad you find political economy tolerable, de 
Wealth of Nations is perhaps one of the dries tifically 
subject. You will perceive that economy, 1897 fact a 
speaking, is a very contracted science; it is 1 


sort of vague mathematics which calculates the causes 
and effects of man’s industry, and shows how it may 
best be applied. . . . I have an idea, which I do not 
object to mention to you, that my insight into the 
foundations and nature of the knowledge of man is 
deeper than that of most men or writers. In fact, I 
think that it is my mission to apply myself to such sub- 
jects, and it is my intention to do so. Thoroughly 
to understand the principles of society appears to me 
now the most cogent business. (1886, p. 101) 

Jevons’ first articles were concerned with rail- 
way and land problems in New South Wales 
(1857a; 1857b). One of the books he read in 1857 
was Dionysius Lardner’s Railway Economy. Lard- 
ner knew Cournot’s work, and his analysis of the 
profit-maximizing rates for railways had close sim- 
ilarities with Cournot’s treatment of monopoly. 
Some elements of Cournots pioneering marginal 
analysis presumably filtered through to Jevons. 
However, Jevons was not to be concerned with the 
theory of the firm, the great achievement of 
Cournot, but with utility and the consumer. In 
fact, though Jevons doubtless owed a little to 
Bentham and to one or two other lesser-known 
English utility theorists, such as Richard Jennings, 
there can be no doubt as to the high and substan- 
tial degree of independent originality in his mar- 
ginal utility theory. 

Jevons’ academic career. Jevons returned to 
England in 1859 and resumed his studies at Uni- 
versity College for his B.A. and M.A. degrees. He 
came back from Australia not only with the means 
to carry on his studies but also with a stock of 
ideas, which he was to develop in his next few 
years of remarkable pioneering achievement in 
London and Manchester. 

In October 1863 he took up a post as tutor at 
Owens College, Manchester (later. the University 
of Manchester), and was thus launched on an 
academic career, being appointed in 1866 as pro- 
fessor of logic and mental and moral philosophy 
and of political economy. The range of his official 
titles was no wider than his interests and contribu- 
tions to knowledge. He married a daughter of the 
founder of the Manchester Guardian in 1867 and 
stayed in Manchester until 1876, when he moved to 
University College, London. He always found lec- 
turing a great strain and resigned his chair in 1880. 
q Writings, 1859-1871. Jevons’ work between the 
time he returned to England and the publication of 
his fully developed theory of value, The Theory of 
Political Economy (1871), can be roughly divided 
into three categories: the first formulation of his 
theory of value, a group of papers on monetary 
Statistics, and a full-length book on public policy, 
The Coal Question (1865). 
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In 1860 he wrote his brother that “in the last 
few months I have fortunately struck out what I 
have no doubt is the true Theory of Economy, so 
thorough-going and consistent, that I cannot now 
read other books on the subject without indigna- 
tion. . . One of the most important axioms is, that 
as the quantity of any commodity, for instance, 
plain food, which a man has to consume, increases, 
so the utility or benefit derived from the last portion 
used decreases in degree” (1886, p. 151). Jevons 
wrote up his theory of value in a paper to the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1862; it was entitled “Notice of a General Mathe- 
matical Theory of Political Economy” and was first 
printed four years later. Little or no recognition 
was given to this first statement of Jevons’ theory 
of value—and, indeed, his later, much fuller, state- 
ment in The Theory of Political Economy (1871) 
was at first also neglected. 

Jevons’ early and finest papers in monetary sta- 
tistics were published in this period: “On the Study 
of Periodic Commercial Fluctuations” (1884), also 
submitted to the British Association in 1862, which 
included a pioneering analysis of seasonal varia- 
tions; and perhaps the greatest of all his works, 
“A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained, 
and Its Social Effects Set Forth” (1863). In the 
decade or so following the mid-century gold dis- 
coveries in California and Australia, there had been 
much controversy regarding their effects on the 
level of prices. Some economists, John Ramsey 
McCulloch and William Newmarch, for example, 
held that no significant rise in the general level of 
prices had taken place. Jevons, in his 1863 pam- 
phlet, provided a precise estimate of the fall in the 
value of gold, that is, 9 per cent between 1848 and 
1860, which was later shown to have been remark- 
ably accurate. In so doing he made one of the 
greatest single contributions to the technique of con- 
structing price index numbers [see INDEX NUM- 
BERS]. Indeed, according to Keynes, on the subject of 
index numbers Jevons “made as much progress in 
this brief pamphlet as has been made by all suc- 
ceeding authors put together” (Keynes [1933] 1951, 
p. 269). Jevons also touched, in this work, on the 
subject of economic crises, which he then seemed 
inclined to explain in terms of periodically exces- 
sive and disproportional investment—along similar 
lines as James Wilson. But when he returned to the 
problem in subsequent essays, he developed his 
theory that periodic sunspots cause bad harvests 
and hence economic depressions. His statistical 
evidence for this theory was never very convincing, 
but the theory may have had more piausibility for 
explaining Britain’s depressions in the middle dec- 
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ades of the nineteenth century than it would seem 
to have had for subseguent periods. 

Jevons’ mainly statistical papers in the fields of 
money, prices, and fluctuations were collected post- 
humously in Investigations in Currency and Fi- 
nance. They indicate that he was a pioneer in the 
graphic presentation of economic and financial sta- 
tistics, adapting for the charting of the economic 
“weather” the methods used in his meteorological 
studies. Like Marshall and Pareto, Jevons was one 
of the few leading late nineteenth-century neoclas- 
sical exponents of deductive marginal analysis who 
also made valuable contributions to statistical and 
descriptive economics, in “an attempt”—as he put 
it in some notes for an introduction to the Investi- 
gations—‘“to substitute exact inquiries, exact nu- 
merical calculations, for guess-work and ground- 
less argument” ([1863-1884] 1964, p. xxiv). 

The Coal Question (1865), Jevons’ first full- 
length book, brought him a wider measure of fame 
and certainly succeeded in its aim of rousing pub- 
lic opinion. In it he warned his countrymen that 
British coal deposits were exhaustible and that the 
cost of coal would rise as the best and easiest seams 
were used up. Jevons did not foresee the develop- 
ment of other major sources of power—just as 
Malthus had not foreseen the development of great 
overseas supplies of food. But the book certainly 
shows prophetic insight into the inevitably tempo- 
rary nature of Britain’s coal-based industrial lead- 
ership, then at its peak. He also foresaw the rising 
industrial power of the United States. The work is 
a masterly tract in applied economics and an 
achievement in a quite different genre from his 
contributions to economic theory and monetary 
Statistics. 

Jevons’ theory of political economy. Jevons had 
conceived the essentials of his theory of value by 
1860 and had written them up briefly in his 1862 
Paper to the British Association; little notice, how- 
ever, was taken. For some years he turned to a wide 
range of other subjects and from 1866 to 1870 
was absorbed in problems of logic and scientific 
method. 

The publication in 1870 of Fleeming Jenkin’s 
“The Graphic Representation of the Laws of Supply 
and Demand,” and subsequent correspondence with 
Jenkin, seems to have stimulated Jevons to publish 
more fully his ideas on the theory of value and so 
to establish his priority with regard to the new ap- 
proach. The Theory of Political Economy was rap- 
idly written (though not perhaps as rapidly as John 
Stuart Mill's Principles) and published in October 
1871. Although it was not fully appreciated when 
it was first published, this book opened a new 


epoch in the history of economic thought, 
the work for which Jevons is best known, 
it has many brilliantly original and cha 
Passages, its argument is imperfectly or 
pletely developed at various important points, 
was left to be worked out in subsequent d 
and even the central concept of utility was 
be fundamentally called in question, Neve 
Jevons did in fact provide a new point of de 
for economic analysis. 
Jevons’ theory of utility and value was 
tively highly original. Compared with the oth 
Pioneers of the marginal utility theory in the 
1870s, Carl Menger and Léon Walras, Jevo) 
much less to build on. Menger knew the ork 
Friedrich Hermann, Albert Schäffle, and | 
Mangoldt, and Walras had behind him the 
French tradition of utility and scarcity 
When Jevons came in 1879 to write the pre 
the second edition of his Theory, he too h 
come acquainted with this literature and 
masterly survey—itself a pioneer achievem 
economic scholarship—of the contributions to 
ginal analysis and utility theory by his prede 
and contemporaries. Of course, neither the 
ginal concept nor the analysis of the relati 
utility to value was absolutely novel in 18 
was simply that the coincidence in the early 
of Jevons, Menger, and Walras, each almost 
taneously publishing his version of the the 
could, in due course, be seen as the openin 
new period in economic theorizing. As Wi 
wrote to Cournot in 1874: “M. Jevons et moi 
amené la question à un point tel, qu'elle ne p 
bientôt plus être écartée par les éconol 
(Jevons and I have brought the matter t 
point where economists will soon be unable 
nore it”; Walras & Cournot 1873-1875). 
The Theory of Political Economy begins 
note of revolutionary challenge to classical ort 
doxy, and particularly to John Stuart Mills 
ciples. Jevons expressed complete confidence 
substantial correctness of his proposition 
value depends entirely on utility.“ At the 
time, he made enthusiastic claims for mathen 
cal methods that were then highly controversi 
He started on markedly Benthamite lines wit 
theory of pleasure and pain, then proceeded to 
theory of utility. For Jevons, as for Menger, W. 
and Marshall, but not for Edgeworth, the ae 4 
function for a commodity is related to the an 5 
of that commodity only. He formulated 0 
diminishing utility and then proceeded E i 
the utility-maximizing allocation ee. 
consumer, establishing the pattern for muc 


subseguent neoclassical theorizing. Jevons did not 
use the concept of marginal utility but rather that 
of “the final degree of utility,” or marginal utility 
(that is, the utility of the marginal increment) di- 
vided by the size of the marginal increment. In his 
words: “The keystone of the whole Theory of Ex- 
change, and of the principal problems of Econom- 
ics, lies in this proposition—The ratio of exchange 
of any two commodities will be the reciprocal of 
the ratio of the final degrees of utility of the quan- 
tities of commodity available for consumption after 
the exchange is completed” (11871) 1957, p. 95). 

Jevons’ analysis of market exchanges, however, 
is highly unsatisfactory. He attempted to generalize 
the analysis of two-party, two-commodity barter to 
apply to a competitive market. Although he con- 
tributed to the development of a precise definition 
of competitive conditions through his “law of indif- 
ference,” his use of the concept of trading bodies, 
with their collective marginal utilities, was mis- 
taken. 

Jevons concluded his chapter on exchange with 
an eloquent attack on labor and cost-of-production 
theories of value: 


The fact is, that labour once spent has no influence on 
the future value of any article: it is gone and lost for 
ever. In commerce bygones are for ever bygones; and 
we are always starting clear at each moment, judging 
the values of things with a view to future utility. In- 
dustry is essentially prospective, not retrospective; and 
seldom does the result of any undertaking exactly coin- 
ag the first intentions of its promoters. (ibid., 
p. 


He then provided his own summary of the deter- 
mination of values: 


But though labour is never the cause of value, it is in 
a large proportion of cases the determining circum- 
stance, and in the following way: Value depends solely 
on the final degree of utility. How can we vary this 
degree of utility? B having more or less of the com- 
modity to consume. And how shall we get more or less 
of it? By spending more or less labour in obtaining a 
supply, According to this view, then, there are two 
steps between labour and value. Labour affects sup- 
Ply, and supply affects the degree of utility. which 
governs value, or the ratio of exchange. In order that 
there may be no possible mistake about this all-impor- 
tant series of relations, I will re-state it in a tabular 
form, as follows: 


Cost of production determines supply; 
Supply determines final degree of utility; 
Final degree of utility determines value. 
(ibid. p. 165) 


This typically and brilliantly incisive summary 
led Keynes to comment that Jevons chiseled in 
stone while Marshall knitted in wool. Nevertheless, 
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two criticisms of Jevons’ conclusion—both actual- 
ly first suggested by Marshall—can be made. The 
first is that it does not seem consistent with Jevons 
basic proposition that value depends solely on final 
degree of utility; in fact, as traced back by Jevons, 
it is the classical cost of production that is the first 
determinant. Second, the determinants of value 
have, in any case, to be sought not in one-way 
causal chains but in mutual determination and in- 
terdependence. 

Jevons’ Theory of Political Economy provides a 
sketch of only one half of the field of microeco- 
nomic analysis—the theory of the consumer. 
Jevorts attempted no theory of the firm. But his 
theories of labor and capital are both significant. 
That of labor supply states an allocation principle 
according to which the marginal disutility of labor, 
which after a point increases, is balanced against 
the diminishing marginal utility of the product. 
The free laborer “will cease to labour just at the 
point when the pain becomes equal to the corre- 
sponding pleasure gained. . . . In this, as in the 
other questions of Economics, all depends upon 
the final increments, and we have expressed in the 
above formula the final equivalence of labour and 
utility’ (ibid., pp. 176-177). The concept of “the 
free laborer” involves the often unrealistic assump- 
tion that the individual can continuously adjust his 
supply of labor and does not have to supply it in 
large, indivisible units. 

Jevons’ theory of capital or “capitalization” an- 
ticipates in important respects the theory expounded 
so voluminously in 1889 by Bohm-Bawerk [see 
Boum-Bawenrk]. Jevons stated that capital has two 
dimensions, the quantity and the period of time 
for which it is invested, and that, in Béhm-Bawerk’s 
terminology, an increase in capital amounts to “a 
lengthening of the period of production”: “What- 
ever improvements in the supply of commodities 
lengthen the average interval between the moment 
when labour is exerted and its ultimate result or 
purpose accomplished, such improvements depend 
upon the use of capital” (11871) 1957, pp. 228- 
229). It is in his theory of capital that Jevons came 
nearest to stating a marginal productivity theory: 
“The rate of interest depends on the advantage of 
the last increment of capital, and the advantages 
of previous increments may be greater in almost 
any ratio” (ibid., p. 256). 

In the preface to the second edition Jevons 
hinted at a marginal productivity theory by remark- 
ing that distribution is entirely subject to the prin- 
ciples of value. Except in his theory of capital and 
interest, however, he did not work out this idea. 

Jevons’ ideas met with little acceptance in his 
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lifetime. Cairnes, Marshall, and Sidgwick were all 
in various ways coolly skeptical. Simon Newcomb 
in the United States was one of the few to give them 
some recognition, although he justifiably felt that 
Jevons’ Theory was not as outstanding an achieve- 
ment as Cournots Recherches. Nor was Jevons the 
founder of a school of disciples, as were Menger 
and Marshall, although P. H. Wicksteed later 
emerged as an enthusiastic propagator of what he 
regarded as Jevons’ theoretical revolution. 
Nevertheless, from 1871, as we can now see, a 
new pattern had been set for economic theorizing. 
Exchange and allocation became the central prob- 
lem in a much more exclusive way than previously. 
Economic analysis was built up logically on the 
foundation of the maximizing individual. This per- 
mitted much more precision and a great develop- 
ment of mathematical formulation; but it made 
also for greater abstraction and a narrowing of 
focus, compared with classical political economy. 
Economic and social reform. In his Lecture 
Notes on Types of Economic Theory (1949), Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell described Jevons as primarily an 
economic “scientist,” more interested in develop- 
ing detachedly the methods and criteria of the nat- 
ural sciences in the social and economic field than 
in immediate practical reforms. It is true that his 
great contributions both to statistical and analyti- 
cal economics have this scientific emphasis. But in 
his youth he certainly showed a deeply “engaged” 
reforming approach to social problems, and he 
continued throughout his tragically abbreviated ca- 
reer to contribute to the discussion of the practical 
problems of social reform. He concerned himself 
especially with questions of state control and man- 
agement, supporting the nationalization of tele- 
graphs but opposing that of the railways, 
Considering his temperament, upbringing, and 
family and social background, it is not surprising 
that Jevons was a sturdy individualist, Indeed, the 
opening words of his first article on political econ- 
omy (published in Australia in 1857), were: “Free- 
dom for all commercial transactions is the spirit 
of improved legislation.” In his inaugural lecture 
at Manchester (1866) he warned that the greatest 
danger was that the “working classes, with their 
growing numbers and powers of combination, may 
be led by ignorance to arrest the true growth of our 
liberty, political and commercial.” A trade union, 
he held, could benefit its members only at the ex- 
pense of their fellow workers outside the union 
and of consumers generally. Jevons was critical 
also of both public and private charity, and of the 
incipient social services, as weakening the initiative 
and self-reliance of the people. In his presidential 


address to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1870, he welcomed the great 
Education Act of that year, which established ele- 
mentary education in Britain, but he complained 
that pauperism was “almost as prevalent as ever,” 
holding that that was “precisely what Malthus 
would have predicted of a population which, while 
supplied with easily earned wealth, . , , [is] bribed 
by the mistaken benevolence of the richer classes 
into a neglect of the future” (11870) 1962, p. 27), 
He argued that although, according to his calcula- 
tions, the tax burden then was spread roughly in 
Proportion to incomes, those poorer families who 
consumed only “moderate quantities of tobacco and 
spirituous liquor” were not contributing proportion- 
ally or sufficiently. He therefore recommended that 
it would be “inexpedient to proceed further in the 
reduction of the customs and excise duties” ( [1870] 
1962, p. 34). 

It seems that Jevons may have somewhat modi- 
fied these rigorous views in his later years, At any 
rate, like Cairnes and Sidgwick, he rejected the 
laissez-faire maxim, then widely regarded as the 
orthodox lesson of political economy, and he called 
for a systematic analysis of economic policy: 


While population grows more numerous and dense, 
while industry becomes more complex and interde- 
pendent, as we travel faster and make use of more 
intense forces, we shall necessarily need more legisla- 
tive supervision. If such a thing is possible, we need a 
new branch of political and statistical science which 
shall carefully investigate the limits to the laissez-faire 
principle, and show where we want greater freedom 
and where less. Instead of one dictum, laissez-faire, 
laissez-passer, we must have at least one science, one 
new branch of the old political economy. (11876) 
1905, pp. 203-206) 


Jevons’ main contribution to economic policy 
lies in The State in Relation to Labour (1882); 
published in the year of his death. Here he a 
serted his proposition that trade unions can ET 
prove the position of their members only at t 4 
expense of the rest of the community. But he recog 
nized_that “one result which clearly emerges Wa 
a calm review is that all classes of society 155 
trades-unionists at heart, and differ chiefly in ai 
boldness, ability and secrecy with which they Pi 
their respective interests” (1882, p. vi). He p Ge 
his hopes for the future, perhaps rather DS 
cally, in industrial partnership, which woul 575 
the interests of the employer and ee 
closely together. In Ihe State in Relation to eel 
Jevons developed a much more cautious, a of 
and antidogmatic approach to the r sites 
policy than was suggested by some of his 


bind 


attitudes. In fact, in his conclusion to that work 
he gives us one of the finest and most eloguent 
statements of English empiricism: 

It is clear that there can be no royal road to legislation 
in such matters. We cannot expect to agree in utili- 
tarian estimates, at least without much debate. We 
must agree to differ, and though we are bound to argue 
fearlessly, it should be with the consciousness that 
there is room for wide and bona fide difference of opin- 
jon. We must consent to advance cautiously, step by 
step, feeling our way, adopting no foregone conclu- 
sions, trusting no single science, expecting no infallible 
guide. We must neither maximise the functions of 
government at the beck of quasi-military officials, nor 
minimise them according to the theories of the very 
best philosophers. We must learn to judge each case 
upon its merits, interpreting with painful care all ex- 
perience which can be brought to bear upon the mat- 
ter. (1882, p. 166) 

Logic and the principles of science. The wide 
range not only of Jevons’ interests but of his im- 
portant contributions to knowledge is as remark- 
able as his path-breaking, fundamental originality 
of thought. He wrote almost as much on logic and 
scientific method as on political economy, in both 
fields publishing valuable, widely read textbooks as 
well as major original works. The Principles of 
Science (1874) has been recognized as a pioneer 
work, in important respects well ahead of its time. 
Especially notable was his development of the fun- 
damentals of formal logic on the lines of George 
Boole, and his construction of a machine, still 
extant (a “logical piano,” as Ernest Nagel called 
it) for the mechanical solution of deductive prob- 
lems—an anticipation of modern computing ma- 
chines (see Jevons [1874] 1958, p. xlix). Jevons 
also developed the hypothetico—deductive approach, 
expounded more recently by Karl Popper, in that 
he rejected the Baconian conception of scientific 
enquiry as starting from the accumulation of 
facts and stressed the role of conjectures and hy- 
Potheses. “Inductive investigation,” he wrote, “con- 
sists in the union of hypothesis and experiment” 
(ibid., p. 525). 


Jevons was drowned in a swimming accident at 
an age (46) when many great thinkers—for ex- 
ample, Marshall—had not completed a fraction 
of the work for which they were subsequently re- 
nowned. Among the books he left unfinished are 
a treatise on religion and science, in which he 
Stressed their complete compatibility, an edition 
of The Wealth of Nations, to be prefaced by a 
Survey of the history of economic thought, and an 
Bean maten of Mills philosophy. But the greatest 
Oss, certainly for economists, was the unfinished 
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Principles of Economics, some fragments of which 
were subsequently published under the editorship 
of Henry Higgs (1905). In this comprehensive 
work he would almost certainly have worked out 
further the marginal analysis of which he had been 
the pioneer, combining it with his essential con- 
tributions to the explanation of commercial fluc- 
tuations and with a treatment of that new branch 
of the subject, which he had called for, dealing 
with the principles of economic policy. Keynes, on 
first meeting Jevons’ work at the age of 22, wrote: 
“I am convinced that he was one of the minds of 
the century. He has the curiously exciting style of 
writing which one gets if one is good enough” 
(Harrod 1951, pp. 106-107). This is no overstate- 
ment of the case. For breadth, variety, originality, 
and incisive penetration, Jevons’ work as econo- 
mist, statistician, logician, and philosopher is 
among the greatest of modern times. 


T. W. HUTCHISON 


[See also UtiLiTy; and the biographies of MANGOLDT; 
MARSHALL; MENGER; MILL, article on ECONOMIC 
CONTRIBUTIONS; NEwcoms; WaLRAS; WICKSTEED.] 
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JOHNSON, ALVIN 


Alvin Johnson has a place in the social sciences 
as an encyclopedic scholar, an innovator in adult 
education, and an outstanding writer and humanist. 

He was born in December 1874 on a farm in 
Nebraska. His father, Jens Jensen Deyrup, had 
changed his name to John Johnson at the sugges- 
tion of an immigration officer when he arrived in 
the United States from his native Denmark. His 
mother had also emigrated from Denmark; her par- 
ents were members of the Danish aristocracy. It was 


probably of lasting influence on Johnson that be 
was the son of a pioneer farmer and of a mother 
who had intellectual ambitions for her son. He 
managed his father’s farm from his thirteenth to 
his eighteenth year but while on the farm studied 
science and Latin. After a year's premedical course 
at the University of Nebraska, he changed to the 
classics, with particular emphasis on languages, 
and he taught Greek at the same university for one 
year. 

When the Spanish-American War broke out he 
enlisted, and his appalling experiences in a military 
camp quickened his awareness of social problems. 
After his discharge he began to study economics 
and political science at Columbia University, where 
he came under the influence particularly of John 
Bates Clark and Edwin R. A. Seligman. 

Johnson thereafter held a number of academic 
positions in economics at various universities and 
colleges, including Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Ne- 
braska, Texas, Chicago, Stanford, and Cornell. 

As a scholar, Johnson described himself as an 
“exile from the world of the classics—to the fields 
of economics and politics” (1952). Nevertheless, 
some of his essays are a direct outgrowth of his 
intimate familiarity with the languages and life of 
ancient societies. An example is the delightful 
article “Cleopatra and the Roman Chamber of 
Commerce” (1949a) and also the moving plea for 
a new “social. democracy” in his “Faith of a Skep- 
tic” ([1949b] 1954, p. 178-191). 

In economics, Johnson might be characterized 
as a neoclassicist with strong social and institu- 
tional undertones. Articles written several decades 
ago dealing with the relationship between ethics 
and economics, or with intangible investments i 
technological unemployment, are still very reM 
The early papers on economics show the je 
of an original theoretician. However, Johnson 
sponded to the challenges of a revolutionary in 
and applied most of his energies in his ani = 
to his tasks as publicist, educator, and org 
in the social sciences. Lipp- 

In 1917 he joined Herbert Croly, Walter Nee 
mann, and others as a staff member of the 
Republic. 

5 the end of World War 1 Johnson was 19 85 
a group of liberals who began to were 1155 
desirability of establishing an AAA ete 451 
wholly independent of academic me. . 
degrees. This group was joined by some Pai 
ing men from Columbia University, F James 
Charles A. Beard, Wesley Mitchell, ani y 
Harvey Robinson, who left Columbia ade 
cause of a conflict over an issue 255 shoal for 
freedom. They established the New 80 


Social Research in New York City in 1919. When 
the New School got into difficulties after a few 
years, Johnson was asked to take over the active 
directorship in 1922, and he molded the school 
into an institution for adult education. Previous 
schools for adult education were either on an ele- 
mentary level or had a decided focus on techno- 
logical and professional improvement. The New 
School was probably the first institution in Amer- 
ica designed to enable mature adults to deal with 
the intellectual challenges of the time. The em- 
phasis of the school was on the social sciences, 
but an effort was made to integrate the social 
sciences with other disciplines and to incorporate 
the various arts into the curriculum. 

In 1929 Johnson took on the additional burden 
of associate editorship of the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, with Seligman as editor in chief. 
Seligman conducted all external relations with 
foundations and other domestic and foreign or- 
ganizations, while Johnson primarily directed the 
staff work. He became, indeed, the main architect 
and the guiding force of that ambitious project 
which, as its founders expressed it, sought to 
achieve a “comprehensive synthesis” of the sep- 
arate social sciences. While this ideal could not 
be fully attained, the Encyclopaedia under John- 
son’s direction did achieve an impressive degree of 
coherence among the several elements of the social 
Sciences, which were defined by Seligman as “those 
mental or cultural sciences which deal with the 
activities of the individual as a member of a 
group” (1930, vol. 1, p. 3). Whatever merits or 
defects this comprehensive definition had, it was 
largely the imprint of Johnson's broad vision which 
brought about a work characterized by Irving Dil- 
liard as “the United States’ most distinguished con- 
tribution to international scholarship” (1954/1955, 
p. 93), At Johnson's instigation, and as the result 
of the subsequent efforts of many other scholars, 
the present encyclopedia came to be prepared. 

The vitality and the creative force with which 
Johnson had endowed both the New School and the 
Encyclopaedia were applied to a new purpose in 
1933. When the Nazis came to power in Germany, 
the lives and the creative work of many scholars 
Were menaced. Johnson sensed earlier than others 
that Nazism was a threat not only to individuals 
but also to the values of European academic life as 
Such. He took prompt action with plans for a 
university in exile,” not only to save lives and offer 
Work opportunities for individuals but also as a 
means of preserving at least a nucleus of the kind 
of free scholarship that had flourished at the Ger- 
man universities, He also anticipated that the qual- 
ity of intellectual life in the United States would 
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gain by the establishment of an academic institu- 
tion of this kind. With the New School as a base of 
operation, financial support was soon mobilized 
and, through connections with European scholars 
already established by the Encyclopaedia, the ini- 
tial faculty of the “university in exile” was selected 
and recruited. The faculty became, officially, the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science of 
the New School for Social Research. Later, Johnson 
was instrumental in bringing to the United States 
scholars from Italy, Austria, France, and other 
countries in which academic freedom had been 
suppressed by dictatorial regimes. 

It may be that Johnsons most significant con- 
tribution to the social sciences was his success in 
mobilizing domestic and foreign talents and devel- 
oping the New School into a center of intellectual 
and artistic pursuits, both on the level of general 
adult education and of graduate and postgraduate 
study. The graduate faculty in itself has become 
one of the largest graduate schools specializing in 
the social sciences. Johnson was also the founder 
and for many years the editor of the journal Social 
Research, which published much of the work of 
members of the graduate faculty at the New School 
and also served as a link between the New School 
and American scholarship in general. 

Johnson's many other activities included travels 
as an economic expert for the U.S. Reclamation 
Service, the establishment of experimental agri- 
cultural settlements for refugees in North Carolina, 
and an assignment from the governor of New 
York to formulate laws and procedures to prevent 
discriminatory practices in that state. 

Johnson's contributions to the social sciences re- 
ceived recognition in the form of many honors. 
He was elected president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association in 1936 and received honorary 
degrees from several American and foreign univer- 
sities (including Heidelberg). He was also honored 
by several foreign governments for his role in safe- 
guarding European scholarship. 

Besides his activities as an economist, editor, 
and organizer of adult education, Johnson had 
time for belletristic writings: he wrote several 
novels and, with particular success, many short 
stories. Some of these fictional writings and also 
his autobiography are a very real addition to the 
social history of the midwestern United States. 
Beyond these manifold contributions to the social 
sciences in the broadest meaning of the concept 
is the impact Johnson has made as a great humani- 


tarian. 
GERHARD COLM 


[See also the biography of SELIGMAN, EDWIN R. A.] 
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Charles Spurgeon Johnson (1893-1956) was a 
sociologist who did pioneering work in the field of 
human relations, a prolific writer, an editor, an 
adviser to governmental and philanthropic groups, 
and the president of Fisk University from 1946 to 
1956. 

A graduate of Virginia Union University, he re- 
ceived his sociological training at the University of 


Chicago, primarily through an unusual apprentice- 
ship which he served under Robert E. Park. At the 
University of Chicago men such as Park, W. I. 
Thomas, and Ellsworth Faris were seeking to study 
race relations with the techniques of sociology, that 
is, as a specific problem in social interaction and 
collective action. They wished to study the charac- 
ter of racial and cultural contact in all cultures 
with heterogeneous populations, rather than just as 
a particular aspect of American society. 

In view of the nature of his training at Chicago, 
it is not surprising that one of Johnson's major 
sociological contributions was his demonstration 
that the emotion-ridden subject of race relations 
could be studied by sociologists from an objective 
and scientific point of view. His first major research 
in this field resulted in the classic work The Negro 
in Chicago: A Study of Race Relations and a Race 
Riot (1922). This work effectively combined per- 
sonal documents and statistical data; it documented 
in an objective fashion the riot itself, the events 
leading up to it, and the misconceptions, misin- 
formation, and attitudes upon which the events 
were based. 

The bulk of Johnson’s sociological contributions 
was made during that period in which he served 
as chairman of the department of social sciences 
at Fisk University, 1928-1947. His sociological 
Studies covered a wide range of Negro life, but he 
was perennially concerned with the depressed 
status of the Negro within American society and 
the implications of this status for the Negro’s per- 
sonality development and for the nation’s image of 
itself as a democratic society. Johnson excelled in 
his ability to document the reactions of Negroes of 
varying socioeconomic classes to their racial status. 

In Shadow of the Plantation (1934) Johnson 
related the social and cultural influences of the 
plantation to the social patterns and peste 
development of Negroes who lived in this type 10 
agricultural situation. In The Negro College 7 
uate (1938), for which he received the 1 
award, he attempted to synthesize the social as ae 
as the educational philosophy of the Negro 9943 
graduate. In Patterns of Negro Segregation 1 
he attempted to delineate the class structure 0! 191 
Negro community and to describe the differen 
behavioral responses of the various classes. a 

Johnson's concept of the “folk Negro” as a pe 
category cutting across class lines was new, > 
was his critical view of the caste theory of a1) 
relations. In Growing Up in the Black Belt (19 0 
Johnson took issue with the then current 8 
some social scientists that race relations in an 
constituted a caste system. Unlike a caste system 


the Southern race system lacked both religious sanc- 
tions and the mutual acceptance of a fixed status; 
it was also highly unstable, with Negroes con- 
stantly changing and redefining their own status in 
relation to whites. 

Johnson was also noted for his ability to marshal 
facts effectively as an aid to the solution of prac- 
tical problems. From 1943 to 1948 he edited the 
Monthly Summary of Events and Trends in Race 
Relations (later called Race Relations), a report 
that carried an interpretive account of the month’s 
events; it had developed out of a confidential as- 
signment from President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
write a monthly report on race relations. 

Perhaps Johnson’s most influential practical con- 
tribution was his development of the “community 
self-survey of race relations,” a technique for allow- 
ing the people of a community to discover for 
themselves facts about human relations in the 
community. [See RACE RELATIONS.] 

Johnson rendered important services to the Amer- 
ican government, and to various philanthropic 
foundations, social agencies, and international or- 
ganizations. In 1930 he served as the American 
member of an international commission of the 
League of Nations that inquired into the existence 
of forced labor in Liberia. In 1946 he went to Japan 
as one of the advisers on the reorganization of the 
Japanese educational system. He also served as one 
of the social science consultants to the legal staff 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) at the time of the his- 
toric United States Supreme Court decision on 
school segregation in 1954. 

Before becoming chairman of the social sciences 
department at Fisk University, Johnson served as 
director of research and investigation for the Na- 
tional Urban League. At that time he established 
Opportunity, a journal of Negro life. This maga- 
zine, which contained sociological research, short 
Stories, poetry, literary criticism, and graphic art, 
became during the 1920s a leading medium of ex- 
pression in what has come to be called the “Negro 
Renaissance,” 

In 1946 Johnson was appointed president of 
Fisk. Under his leadership the university became 
a national and international center for research 
and study, attracting some of the nation’s foremost 
teachers and scientists. It became the first predom- 
inantly Negro institution to meet Phi Beta Kappa’s 
qualification criteria. 

Johnson was a prolific writer. At the time of his 
inauguration as president of Fisk, a bibliography 
compiled by the Fisk University library (1947) 
listed 17 books of which he was author or coauthor, 
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14 other books to which he had contributed chap- 
ters, and more than 60 articles. Although Johnson 
was not primarily a textbook writer, one of his 
major sociological contributions, The Negro in 
American Civilization (1930), became an influen- 
tial textbook in the field of race relations. 
Throughout his career Johnson received many 
honors, including honorary degrees from Virginia 
Union University and the University of Glasgow, 
as well as from Columbia, Harvard, Howard, and 
Lincoln universities. Edwin R. Embree in Thirteen 
Against the Odds said of him: “Charles Johnson has 
one of America’s great careers in scholarship and 
statesmanship” (1944, p. 70). His former teacher, 
Ernest W. Burgess, placed him as a social scientist 
of the first rank (1956, p. 321). 
PRESTON VALIEN 


[See also the biographies of Park and Thomas.) 
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Ernest Jones (1879-1958) was one of a small 
band of pioneers who first espoused the teachings 
of Freud and who succeeded in developing a world- 
wide organization devoted to the advancement of 
those ideas. From about 1906, when he first took 
an active interest in the new science of psycho- 
analysis, Jones was its acknowledged leader in 
the English-speaking countries. 

Of the deeper motives that led him to accept this 
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scientifically adventurous career there is little rec- 
ord, save a few remarks in his short volume of 
memoirs (1959). He was born in Rhosfelyn, Gla- 
morgan, a village on the Gower Peninsula of south 
Wales. Of modest parentage (his father was a self- 
made man), Jones quickly absorbed the aspirations 
to success that prevail in impoverished and provin- 
cial principalities and that have driven the Welsh 
to frequent eminence. A rather puny and ailing 
child, he soon showed signs of precocity, went early 
to the village school, where he was recognized as a 
boy “of parts,” proceeded to Swansea Grammar 
School, thence to University College, Cardiff, and 
finally to University College Hospital in London. 
In 1901, at the age of 21, he received his M.B. and 
B.S. from the University of London and three years 
later his medical degree. Although he became a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians in 1904, 
prejudice against psychoanalysis delayed his be- 
coming a fellow of the College until 1942. 

Like many other brilliant Students, Jones pre- 
ferred a hospital career to private practice in Harley 
Street. The gradual shifting of his interests, from 
clinical medicine to neurology and neuropathology, 
then to general Psychiatry, and finally to psycho- 
analysis, is clearly indicated by the list of his ap- 
pointments. After the usual Post as house physician 
(at University College Hospital), he became clin- 
ical assistant to the Ophthalmic Hospital and the 
National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, and then 
registrar and pathologist at the West End Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases. Finally he obtained the Post 
of lecturer in practical neurology at the London 
School of Clinical Medicine. When it appeared that 
he could not rise further professionally in London, 
he emigrated, in 1908, to Canada, where the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the Toronto General Hospi- 
tal offered him more Satisfactory positions, By this 
time he was a full-fledged psychiatrist and had be- 
gun to experiment with psychoanalytic techniques. 
He had first met Freud before he moved to Canada, 
and when Freud came to lecture at Clark Univer- 
sity in 1909, Jones met him a second time. After 
this meeting, Jones decided to devote himself ex- 
clusively to psychoanalysis and to return as soon 
as possible to England. 

Jones's organizational efforts on behalf of psy- 
choanalysis were prodigious: he set up professional 


work on a British Medical Association inquiry into 
the workings of psychoanalysis led to the recogni- 
tion of the science by this conservative and some- 
times hostile body. After this victory he played an 
increasingly active part in the affairs of the Inter- 
national Psycho-analytic Association and often 
acted as president, finally retiring with the honorary 
title of “perpetual president.” 

Thoroughly versed in psychoanalytic method, 
Jones was at the same time closely conversant with 
the methodologies not only of academic psychology 
and sociology but also of natural science in general 
and organic medicine in particular, He was able to 
dovetail the results of his excellent research with 
the structure of psychoanalytical and psycholog- 
ical theory. Although a great deal of his early work 
was necessarily didactic, as for example his classic 
essay on dreams, he broke new ground in his mon- 
ographs on suggestion, on the nature of symbol- 
ism, on anal-character formation, and on the ob- 
sessional neuroses (see Papers on Psycho-analysis, 
1913). 

It is possible, however, that in the long run Jones 
will be best remembered for his contributions to 
applied psychoanalysis. Here, as in his research 
interests, his range was extremely wide and gave 
him ample opportunity to display his almost ob- 
sessive erudition. His contributions to literary and 
artistic problems and puzzles, to the understanding 
of folklore and myth, of various aspects of religious 
belief and practice, of linguistics, and of a host of 
other social and cultural subjects were always il- 
luminated by a wealth of apposite examples. Liter- 
ary critics find his essay on Hamlet (1949) and 
his biography of Freud (1953-1957) especially 
noteworthy. The Freud biography, an immense 
compendium of facts as well as a sustained char- 
acterological and intellectual study, is sufficient to 
secure him a lasting reputation. : 

Keen and nimble of wit and endowed with ue 
usual tenacity of purpose, Jones was able to over 
come the inevitable setbacks to which pioneers 15 
subject. No one could have been better 1 
lead what proved to be a scientific crusade in 115 
face of bitter and prolonged opposition. e 
analysis afforded him a disciplined outlet for 15 
unusual degree of filial piety: his scientific 11 1 
giance to Freud was greatly reinforced by perso y 
devotion, and he rendered tribute to his mentor S 
every expedient of scientific defense. obuv 
unpopularity, he was more concerned with the n 
being of the psychoanalytic movement than 


success in professional diplomacy. 
3 z EDWARD GLOVER 


[For the historical context of Jones's work, see Psy- 
CHOANALYSIS; and the biography of Freup. For dis- 
cussion of the subsequent development of Jones's 
ideas, see OBSESSIVE—COMPULSIVE DISORDERS and 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, article on EGO PSYCHOLOGY.) 
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JOURNALISM 


By the conventional definition of the word “pro- 
fession,” the occupation of journalist is not a 
profession at all. Although an increasing number 
of practitioners are trained in academic institu- 
tions, no such formal training is required either to 
secure a job or to fill it well; some highly successful 
Journalists have been men of slight formal educa- 
tion. In the United States, furthermore, there is 
no system of licensure or certification of journalists; 
unlike a lawyer or a physician, the journalist re- 
quires as the only certification of his competence 
the willingness of someone to pay for his product. 
Concomitantly, his professional activities are not 
policed by any official body of the profession; he 
cannot be formally restrained from practice by his 
Peers. Many nations have some kind of system of 
registration or licensing; although experience and 
demonstration of competence may be specified as a 
requirement in these countries, the purpose of such 
registration often is to make surveillance by polit- 
ical authorities easier or to control entrance into 
what is essentially a trade union. 

The tendency to view the journalist as 2 member 
of a profession seems to rest largely on the recogni- 
tion of the importance of his work; he is seen as 
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a man of high responsibility more than as the in- 
heritor of a long tradition of meritorious perform- 
ance. This ascription of responsibility, in turn, 
seems to rest upon the general belief that the mass 
media have much influence in society. The fact 
that the nature or extent of this influence is hard 
to demonstrate empirically (see Klapper 1960) 
seems to have little effect upon the newsman's 
willingness to assume it and the rest of society's 
readiness to concede it. 

Who are the journalists? “Journalism” is a word 
of broad and varied meaning; so is “journalist.” As 
used in this article, the word “journalist” or “news- 
man” refers to a person whose primary occupation 
is the gathering, writing, and editing of material 
which consists largely of the reporting or inter- 
pretation of current events. Such a definition leaves 
out many persons professionally involved in mass 
communications: advertising and public relations 
men, those on the “business side,” and several kinds 
of part-time contributors, ranging from “stringers,” 
who provide routine coverage of minor news on a 
piecework basis, to the intellectuals who contribute 
to the “culture” pages of the great dailies of western 
Europe. But the essential characteristics of these 
complex systems of mass communication would 
seem to be best demonstrated by the full-time em- 
ployees who provide the bulk of the product. 

The lack of systematic study of the intellectual 
is frequently noted by sociologists and other stu- 
dents of society; the profession of journalism is no 
exception. There is more information available on 
the profession in the United States than in any 
other country, but even these data are skimpy and 
drawn largely from surveys which were often de- 
signed primarily for some other purpose. Studies 
of organizational characteristics and role behavior 
have been confined almost entirely to the United 
States, and there have been few of these. There is 
a sizable body of writing about the profession from 
European, British, and Soviet sources, but the 
larger part of this literature tends to be abstractly 
analytical and to center upon such concepts as 
journalists’ rights and responsibilities. The auto- 
biographical writings of newsmen—and there have 
been hundreds of such volumes—frequently pro- 
vide valuable personal insights and impressions; 
for example, the works of Lincoln Steffens (1931), 
Eric Sevareid (1946), Webb Miller (1936), Vin- 
cent Sheean (1935), and T. S. Matthews (1960). 


Selection and recruitment 
Available evidence indicates that most profes- 
sional journalists in the United States come from 
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the upper socioeconomic bracket; various studies 
(see, for instance, Rosten 1937; Deutschmann 
1957; 1958) of discrete groups of practicing jour- 
nalists show percentage ranges from 40 to 80 per 
cent with fathers in the professional, managerial, 
or proprietary occupational groups. There is some 
slight evidence (Kimball & Lubell 1960) that there 
is an increasing representation of “blue-collar” 
background in those now choosing the field, but 
substantially journalism in the United States re- 
mains a field of work for those who settle for the 
same, or in some cases lesser, social position. It 
is not a profession, apparently, which particularly 
recommends itself to the poor-but-bright boy as a 
channel of upward mobility. Most young people 
who choose the field do so early, many by the 
twelfth grade, most of the rest by the junior year 
in college. A study of 1,500 high school upperclass- 
men who worked on high school papers (Kimball 
& Lubell 1960) indicates that two factors are most 
important in choosing journalism as a career; the 
beliefs that the work is “interesting” and that it is 
“useful to society.” These students ranked the field 
well below the classic professions in prestige, eco- 
nomic security, prospects for good family life, and 
financial reward. An idealistic commitment, then, 
was of major importance to these students in their 
choice, and other studies and observation tend to 
confirm the finding. “Scratch a reporter,” the phrase 
goes, “and you find a reformer.” The feeling that 
the work provides an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion also appears to be an important element in oc- 
cupational choice, The problem of accommodation 
of idealized expectations to institutional realities is 
characteristic of many people in the profession. 
There is no substantial body of information on 
either the socioeconomic origins or the reason for 
career choice among journalists outside the United 
States, but some cautious inferences can be made. 
Most western European journalists, as defined here, 
completed their formal academic training with the 
secondary school; their lack of higher education 
may indicate family backgrounds in which higher 
education is not a normal expectation. Further, the 
press on the continent of Europe is highly politi- 
cized, and the journalist is generally a member of 
a trade union. The young man who chooses this 
career in such a context has a more Specific defini- 
tion of “usefulness to society,” perhaps, but within 
that definition he would seem to share a sense of 
social purpose. He is not likely to be a social 
climber; seldom in Western society does the ordi- 
nary working journalist have high status. The jour- 
nalist in the U.S.S.R. is likely to be chosen for the 
profession rather than choosing it himself; in either 


case, as Alex Inkeles (1950) points out, his identity 
as a party worker is more important than any 
specific assignment. Since there are few journalists 
in new and developing countries, recruiting for the 
profession is much more important than studying 
it. The role of the mass media in national develop- 
ment is generally assumed to be critical (for ex- 
ample, see Schramm 1964), but in much of Africa 
and Asia the only really professional newsmen are, 
or were, the Anglo-European employees of foreign- 
owned newspapers. New men have to be recruited, 
trained, and set to work; often they will have to be 
drawn from a pool of potential leaders that is 
tragically small. It is significant that most of the 
journalists of an atypical “new” nation, Israel, were 
men of long professional experience, which was 
often gained in Europe (Gill 1959). It is precisely 
the lack of this kind of resource that cripples the 
building of news organizations in most developing 
countries and sets great problems for national lead- 
ership in deciding where scarce resources of com- 
petence should be assigned. It also means, however, 
that the journalist in these nations begins with 
high status and has great opportunity for making 
it higher. 


Training for the profession 


Hard data on the educational background of 
Journalists are difficult to find for any country, 
including the United States. The U.S. Census of 
1960 projects a total of about 110,000 persons in 
the category “editors and reporters” and indicates 
that about 40 per cent have had four or more years 
of college (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1963). There 
are no census data on the number among these 
Who studied journalism. A 1965 survey, based on 
a relatively small sample and with slightly pee 
ent categories, indicated that 58 per cent of 50 
editorial staff” had college degrees and that abou! 
half of these had concentrated in journalism 1 
dahl 1965). Compared with data from a simi Aa 
study done in 1954, there seems to have been s 
small increase in the percentage of working 19 91 
men with college degrees (particularly advan 155 
degrees), but the percentage with e : 
grees has remained about the same. These fin = 
are contrary to the general assumption, WI 
Part of both the profession and journalism e has 
tors, that the percentage of journalism degrees he 
been increasing, modestly but steadily, 1 6 0 
establishment of the first American school of j 
nalism at the University of Missouri in 81 85 5 

After considerable early hostility to the i : 
training for journalism in college, An ya 
lishers and broadcasters have come to look uP 


such programs as a primary source of new person- 
nel. Today, U.S. education for journalism puts 
heavy stress upon the traditional liberal arts and 
social sciences and thus upon the newsman's need 
to know something about many fields of knowledge. 
Accrediting procedures, as set out by the American 
Council on Education in Journalism, suggest that 
programs should contain no more than 25 per cent 
of the total course work in journalism; in practice, 
the figure seldom runs over 30 per cent. Most 
schools and departments provide training in the 
essential skills of writing and editing; some have 
elaborate facilities, including photographic labora- 
tories, wire-service machines, and laboratory news- 
papers. Most teachers of journalism at the college 
level have substantial professional experience, 
either before or concomitant with their teaching 
careers, but PH.D.s with primary training in re- 
search are beginning to come into the field as well. 
Although there is a good deal of variety among 
journalism schools and departments, ranging from 
some which are concerned largely with preparing 
the student to fit smoothly into current jobs to 
some which are largely research-oriented, there is 
little evidence to support the common charge that 
such programs are mainly preoccupied with teach- 
ing “techniques.” 

The U.S. newsman without academic training in 
journalism learns his trade, in most cases, on the 
job, in a process generally too casual to be referred 
to as an apprenticeship. On metropolitan dailies, he 
may start as a copy boy; elsewhere, as a reporter 
beginning with simple and routine assignments. 
He thus acquires perceptions of his role in the news 
bureaucracy, and of the social setting of institu- 
tionalized mass communications while he is learn- 
ing the rudiments of the craft. The academically 
trained journalist, on the other hand, has been 
exposed to a wider and more systematically or- 
ganized view of the structure and workings of the 
mass media. There is no significant evidence con- 
cerning the differential effects, if any, of these 
Kinds of preparation. There is no longer much 
debate about the value of academic training in 
Journalism, although many editors may casually 
downgrade it; and there is little tendency for news- 
rooms to polarize into journalism-school versus 
non-journalism-school cliques. The newsman seems 
to advance in position and salary largely in terms 
of “how well he does his job”—in other words, the 
ease with which he adapts to his superior’s view of 
his proper role. 

A From its American origins, formal education for 
journalism has become common in the rest of the 
world, although the geographical pattern is spotty 
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and the types of programs and their institutional 
settings vary widely. After World War ni the Soviet 
Union developed five-year degree programs in ten 
of its major universities; those in Kiev, Lvov, and 
Moscow are the most elaborate (Khudiakov 1958). 
In addition, an extensive program of short courses 
brings working newsmen in for refresher work or 
updating; night school courses also are available 
in larger cities. Given the objectives of the Soviet 
system of mass communication, the content of this 
instruction is highly political, but it also em- 
phasizes craft skills. Journalism education in the 
People’s Republic of China is structurally similar 
to the Soviet system; in 1965 three Chinese univer- 
sities were known to offer journalism degree pro- 
grams (United Nations 1965). 

Ten universities in Japan offer journalism de- 
grees or certificates, and curricula resemble those 
in U.S. universities. The widest variety of types 
of journalism is available in Latin America; the 
57 entities on that continent that offer training for 
the profession range from small privately owned 
commercial schools to national universities. Some 
of the latter (for example, the University of Chile) 
closely resemble the larger U.S. schools of journal- 
ism, and this seems to be the general direction of 
development on the continent. 

Each of the major countries of continental 
Europe has some kind of academic journalism 
training, but these generally have little resemblance 
to the American or Soviet pattern. Some programs 
have a university base (for example, L'École de 
Journalisme, University Louvain; Istituto 
di Pubblicismo, University of Rome; Institut für 
Publizistik, Free University of Berlin). Broadly 
speaking, university-anchored entities tend to be 
oriented toward research and descriptive analysis; 
there is a common feeling among European aca- 
demicians that training for the profession is not 
appropriate to the regular university curriculum. 
Practical training in craft skills tends to be con- 
centrated in special establishments which are 
staffed by former or part-time professionals and 
often involve a kind of concurrent internship on 
participating newspapers. These are essentially vo- 
cational schools, with programs of one or two years’ 
length (for example, Le Centre de Formation des 
Journalistes, Paris; Werner-Friedmann Institut, Mu- 
nich; Institut pour Journalistes, Brussels). Some 
idea of the limited impact of these training pro- 
grams can be gained from France, where in 1959, 
200 of about 8,000 registered professional journal- 
ists had received formal professional training (Voy- 
enne 1959). There is no recognized academic train- 
ing for journalists in the United Kingdom, but 
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entry into the profession requires completion of 
a nation-wide formal apprenticeship program un- 
der the direction of the National Council for the 
Training of Journalists, in which all newspapers 
participate (Dodge 1965). 

New and underdeveloped nations give the devel- 
opment of a cadre of capable journalists a high 
priority, and most of the countries of Africa now 
are establishing programs of instruction. There 
were eight programs on the continent in 1965, in- 
cluding three in universities, In addition, various 
international agencies, such as UNESCO, the In- 
ternational Press Institute, and the African—Ameri- 
can Institute, have been involved, especially in 
providing short-term practical courses. One of In- 
dia’s ten institutions offering training for journal- 
ism goes back to 1941, but the remainder are 
post-World War 11. Most are postgraduate, which 
means that admission is difficult and enrollments 
are small. 

Generally, underdeveloped countries are attempt- 
ing to enlarge their resources of competent news- 
men. International organizations are providing as- 
sistance; the United States example is often relied 
upon, and American teachers of journalism have 
been involved in the operations of many overseas 
programs since 1945. The academic preparation of 
journalists is a growing trend, but in most coun- 
tries the workers so trained will be a small per- 
centage of the professional force for several more 
decades. 


Job orientation of the professional 


The profession of journalism has been defined 
here as a field of full-time work concerned with the 
Processing of information related to current af- 
fairs. The popular Stereotype of the newsman is the 
reporter, who gathers information and then writes 
a news story. Although writers of popular fiction 
have made this a colorful and exciting role (at 
least in the United States; interestingly, the jour- 


The news-handling hierarchy. At the top of the 
news-handling hierarchy in a newspaper is the 
managing editor (in news broadcasting, a news 
director). The managing editor supervises the work 
of various specialized editors who do the actual 
Supervision of news personnel: city editor, wire 
editor (who is responsible for the choice and proc- 
essing of material received from news agencies), 
sports and society editors. This Supervisor gives the 
reporters under his direction their daily assign- 
ments, generally with a rough indication of the 
length desired, and passes judgment on the stories 
when they come in; he may order them rewritten, 
discard them altogether, or accept them. The proc- 
essing of this copy is done on “the desk” by copy 
editors, who cut, correct for style and mechanics 
if necessary, and write headlines. Large daily news- 
Papers also have rewrite men on the desk; these 
are writers who take material over the telephone 
from reporters and then write the actual stories. 

There are, then, three discrete roles: that of 
news gatherer—writer, that of copy editor and head- 
line writer, and that of supervisor. This tight tri- 
umvirate represents the basic news-handling proc- 
ess in daily and weekly newspapers; in weekly 
news magazines; and, generally in simpler form, 
in broadcast journalism. In almost every setting 
it functions under demanding conditions: close 
Personal relationships with constant interaction; 
continual decision making, little of it consciously 
centered on policy considerations, much on ac- 
cumulated perceptions of role relationships; con- 
Stant pressure of time which hinders careful 
consideration and revision either before or after 
the story is written, 

Journalists other than these basic news handlers 
—editorial writers, columnists, and various feature 
Specialists—often work under less stringent de- 
mands of time and sometimes in simpler hier- 
archies, but the essential dimensions of their roles 
are the same. 

Professional advancement—up or out? The 
newsman’s opportunity for upward mobility 7 
the news business is limited. There is an 1 
saw in the newspaper field that deskmen are o 
reporters whose feet have given out; many men 158 
the desk did begin as reporters. Supervisory eee 
—again, within the news-handling ions 
almost invariably have been either reporters a 
deskmen and in many cases have had ope 
as both. There is some evidence (Jones & eae 
1954) that this structure does tend to reward 57 
ity, that is, that supervisory personnel rank hig! e 
on standard tests which would seem to ne 
competence. The most significant measure 0 


bility, however, is not the process of internal pro- 
motion but the tendency to move into other kinds 
of work. Studies of the American newspaper field 
repeatedly have indicated a tendency to work in the 
field for a relatively short time and then move on 
to other activities (see, for instance, Deutschmann 
1957; 1958). The median age of editorial person- 
nel in American newspapers is apparently some- 
where around 35. A study of nonmetropolitan news- 
papers indicated that more than 70 per cent of 
news-handling personnel had been on their jobs 
for less than five years. It has been estimated that 
one of every three newspapermen in their thirties 
who are now on the job will leave it. 

This problem of departing manpower has been a 
major concern of newspaper publishers, particu- 
larly in the United States, and projections indicate 
a worsening situation in the future. It is compli- 
cated by the fact that only about 5 per cent of those 
who leave the news business ever come back; oc- 
cupational movement is almost entirely outward. 
For this reason, recruitment of new staff members 
and of journalism students has received consider- 
able attention from both the industry and journal- 
ism’s academicians. During the past decade, jour- 
nalism schools have regularly reported three to five 
times as many jobs available as graduates to fill 
them. 

Evidence indicates that most of these newsmen 
do not leave the field of mass communication; there 
is substantial movement into such fields as public 
relations, advertising, and industrial editing (Keinzle 
1963). The essential pattern of the shift is from 
news handling into areas in which skills already 
acquired are still useful. However, a substantial 
number of newsmen remain in the field, find great 
Satisfaction in it, and never seriously contemplate 
leaving. Those who made a career decision early 
and had college training in journalism are most 
likely to be in this category. Studies of job satisfac- 
tion among those who do stay show, as the salient 
element, the continued finding of the work as 
interesting.” 

Why do newsmen leave the field? Investigation 
tends to show a predictable cluster of complaints: 
low pay, unsatisfactory conditions of work (for 
reporters on small newspapers and broadcasting 
Operations, in particular, hours are often long and 
irregular), and boredom with routine. Certainly 
Money is important in the decision to move out; 
although news personnel salaries in the United 
States have risen considerably in the past decade 
—a study for the National Science Foundation 
(Bureau of Social Science Research 1963, p. 53) 
showed journalists tenth in median income 
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($5,130) two years after college graduation in a 
list of forty representative occupations—there gen- 
erally is more money to be had in writing press 
releases and speeches or putting out employee mag- 
azines. There is also less pressure and a more 
predictable pattern of daily living. 

Job satisfaction and institutional pressures. The 
structure of institutionalized mass communications 
in the United States and the role of the individual 
in it also affect the satisfaction the newsman finds 
in his job. In many ways the characteristic internal 
organization of the news business conforms to the 
standard sociological descriptions of bureaucracy. 
A premium is put upon the organization's technical 
efficiency, with great emphasis upon accuracy, 
speed, continuity, and sharply defined lines of au- 
thority with control from the top. There is little 
time for experimentation which may lead to waste; 
responses must be predictable; the basic learning of 
the first few weeks on the job is the establishment 
of such responses. From the individual's point of 
view, the most significant effect of bureaucracy 
is, of course, its tendency to capture the people in 
it and substitute its own structure for individual 
creativity or the coherent pursuit of values. The 
profession of journalism in the United States is 
particularly vulnerable to this kind of ossification. 

There has been relatively little study of the jour- 
nalist’s relation to the framework and context of 
his work. One elite group has been studied in some 
detail: the Washington correspondents (Rosten 
1937; compare such later treatments of the topic 
as Rivers 1960; Cohen 1963; Nimmo 1964). This 
group is too small, as well as too much of an elite, 
to be taken as representative of the profession, but 
certain fundamental conclusions parallel those 
which can be deduced from scattered studies of 
other groups (see, for instance, Gieber 1960; Judd 
1961; Deutschmann 1957; 1958; White 1950; 
Breed 1955). No two of these studies (with the 
exception of Rivers updating of Rosten) have been 
organized in such a fashion as to provide rigid 
comparability, and the variety of data involved is 
capable of various interpretations. Certain conclu- 
sions, however, are highly persuasive. 

Many, if not most, persons who choose journal- 
ism as a profession do so in part because of their 
social values. They feel it is a way to do something 
about the world; it promises to be a useful occupa- 
tion, in the highest sense of the word “useful.” Yet 
the day-to-day practice of the profession cannot be 
set against this goal for measurement. The news- 
man feels his first obligation is to his audience, but 
his view of that audience is curiously vague and 
generalized; there is a striking unanimity of find- 
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ings on this point. He feels that his job is the mold- 
ing of public opinion, but he is of necessity vague 
about what constitutes a “public or what a supposed 
public is thinking,” Therefore, he is content to sat- 
isfy the bureaucracy; as one of Judd’s respondents 
put it, “if the city editor will accept a story, it is 
good enough for everyone” (Judd 1961, p. 39). 
The journalist is seldom told specifically in ad- 
vance how to decide what is news or how to handle 
it once he decides. His decisions are subject to re- 
vision by those in other roles, but generally af- 
ter the fact; as Rosten (1937) first pointed out, 
the newsman learns what not to do from the stories 
that are rewritten or go unused. He therefore op- 
erates, in the classic bureaucratic fashion, within 
an unmistakable pattern of control, that is, control 
through structure. This is even true of publications 
generally assumed to be almost idiosyncratically 
reflective of a single personality: a writer for Time 
magazine, for example, is seldom told how to 
handle a story when it is assigned to him. 
Politics and the newsman. More often than not, 
the American newsman is out of political sympathy 
with his employer; there is an old joke that pub- 
lishers are Republicans but reporters are Demo- 
crats, and there is some evidence to confirm this. 
For example, a majority of U.S. newspapers have 
consistently supported the Republican candidate 
for president in the period 1936-1960, but informal 
preference polls of Teporters assigned to cover the 
campaigns have regularly turned up majorities fa- 
voring the Democrat. Even if the reporter sees 
himself as not a party man, he is generally aware 
of a difference between himself and the top of the 
hierarchy on a liberal—conservative scale. There is 
little he can do about this; if he produces the wrong 
responses, he simply interferes with the efficiency 
of the organization, and if he does it frequently 
enough it will either isolate or reject him. The 
greatest force for conservatism which he faces is 
not the political commitments of his superiors, in 
any case, but the very nature of the organization. 
Occupational isolation. He also lacks reinforce- 
ment by factors outside the organization in which 
he works, Max Weber pointed out that journalists 
have no clear-cut social classification (Weber 
1919); recent rankings of occupations by the gen- 
eral population (National Opinion Research Center 
1947; compare Reiss et al. 1961, p. 263) indicate 
that the editor or reporter falls somewhere in be- 
tween the white-collar and blue-collar rankings in 
public prestige. In the United States the newsman 
has no formal certification of his competence; other 
than by the first amendment to the constitution 
and some minor state legislation, he has no special 


status under the law. There are various codes of 
ethics in the profession, but these tend to be both 
vague and ignored (only one attempt has been 
made to expel a member of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors under that organizations 
code of ethics, which is perhaps the best-known 
such statement in American journalism, and the 
attempt aborted). If he works on a metropolitan 
daily, he may be a member of a trade union; the 
American Newspaper Guild, an AFL-CIO affiliate, 
dominates newsrooms in some of the largest cities, 
but most newsmen have no such connection. 

Given this lack of formalized “outside” values 
and reinforcing reference groups, the professional 
journalist comes close to the prototype of the intel- 
lectual in a bureaucracy (Merton [1949] 1957, pp. 
207-224) and seems to fit the familiar pattern of 
displacement of goals: “. a a transference of the 
sentiments from the aims of the organization onto 
the particular details of behavior required by the 
rules. Adherence to the rules, originally conceived 
as a means, becomes transformed into an end-in- 
itself” (p. 199). Walter Gieber (1963) has shown 
in addition that in some cases this phenomenon ex- 
tends to the point where the newsman may see the 
same public issue from two quite different points 
of view, evaluating it in one way as a newsman 
and quite differently as a citizen of the community. 
The day-to-day process of gathering, writing, and 
editing the news, however, represents an almost 
classic case of bureaucratization. 

The extent to which this domination of the 
news-handling operation by organizational struc- 
ture is related to the continued movement out of 
the field of journalism as it has been defined here 
is not clear, and blithe assumptions would be un: 
warranted. No amount of analysis can belie 11 
fact that many newsmen (apparently about hal 
remain in their jobs throughout their careers, 111 
them stimulating and intellectually rewarding, an 
do excellent work. 


Journalism outside the United States 


The newsman in countries other than the uine 
States is generally in a somewhat different hae 
tion. Although the internal structure and 12 5 
functioning of the organization are the same, 910 
are external points of reference repositorie i 
values, in a sense—which overlap and ai 
conflict with the primary organization. Most le 
nalists in Europe and Latin America (and, nee mie 
to say, in the communist-bloc countries) are 7 ne 
bers of trade unions or their equivalent. 1 
ample, 90 per cent of British journalists gers 
bers of the National Union of Journalists ( 


Journalists' trade unions not only establish, through 
negotiation, rates of pay, working conditions, and 
fringe benefits; in some cases they provide encour- 
agement for independence. Thus the British NUJ 
offers “full financial support to any member who 
may be victimised for refusing to do work ‘in- 
compatible with the honor and interests of the 
profession (Kenyon 1948, p. 15). In France, 
reinforcement is provided by the law of 1935, 
which contains a “conscience clause” specifying 
that a newsman who leaves a job because the 
political line of his employing newspaper has be- 
come unpalatable is entitled to the same benefits 
as those who lose their jobs involuntarily, includ- 
ing severance pay (Voyenne 1962). 

Further, almost all countries outside the United 
States have a body of press law. This is not neces- 
sarily desirable; such laws do, however, provide a 
solid definition of the society’s expectations of the 
profession, as well as a special status. The last 
twenty years have also seen a sharp rise in the 
number of what are generically often referred to 
as courts of honor. These are national bodies, of 
varying composition, which hear complaints by the 
public against the press (and, in some cases, by 
the press against outside individuals) and, if the 
evidence warrants, issue formal censure against 
specific offenders. These bodies, of which the Brit- 
ish Press Council is perhaps the best known, in- 
clude representatives of the profession in their 
membership, and although their powers are gen- 
erally limited to the formal pronouncement of 
censure, they are generally agreed to have influ- 
ence. More than fifty countries now have some 
such entity; the idea has never been seriously con- 
sidered in the United States. 

American and foreign journalists compared. 
Commonwealth, European, Latin American, and 
communist-bloc journalists, then, operate within 
a much more sharply defined context and a more 
formalized value system than their American col- 
leagues. Non-American journalists may still be 
members of a mass communications bureaucracy; 
but a significant difference may rest in the fact 
that they are oriented toward not one bureaucracy, 
but several, and that these bureaucracies frequently 
contend with each other. The existence of national 
newspapers in such countries as England and 
Japan helps define the job; the newsman begins 
in the provinces and works up by traditional steps 
to the top bracket. By contrast, the U.S. newsman 
can become a national figure only by becoming 
a columnist for more than one paper. 

There are no substantial data concerning job 
Satisfaction or mobility rates in the profession out- 
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side the United States. Casual observation might 
lead to the conclusion that a much higher percent- 
age of European journalists, in particular, remain 
in their jobs permanently, but this may not be true. 
Even if it is, other factors might explain this fact, 
particularly the very modest development in most 
other countries of the service fields into which 
American journalists ordinarily move—public rela- 
tions, advertising, industrial editing, and journal- 
ism teaching. Newspaper owners in Europe have 
begun to note the loss of personnel to these areas. 


It would be specious to contend that the unique 
bureaucratization of the profession of journalism 
in the United States is entirely negative in its ef- 
fects. This would imply that the press in the United 
States is of low quality and destined to go lower, 
and such is hardly the case; indeed, it is generally 
considered, as a whole, the best press system in 
the world. The increasing traffic from overseas to 
American schools of journalism, and the increasing 
use of the American model in journalism else- 
where, speaks for itself. 

WILLIAM E. PORTER 


[See also COMMUNICATION, Mass.) 
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JUDAISM 


The word “Jew” can refer to a member of either 
of two kinds of collectivities. First, it is sometimes 
used to refer to any person of Jewish parentage, 
that is, anyone born of people who are identified as 
descendants of the group described in Biblical and 
Post-Biblical sources; this criterion of descent does 
not necessarily entail a particular common attitude 
on the part of those to whom it applies. The word 
is also applied to an adherent to a body of beliefs 
—Judaism—who performs the religious practice 
required by it. 

Absolute monotheism is the main tenet of Ju- 
daism. Religious practice consists primarily in abid- 
ing by the body of prescriptions and prohibitions 
laid down by the Supreme Being, the details of 
which are to be found in the traditional literature 
as it is interpreted by the duly authorized persons; 
the rabbis. In non-Orthodox practices of Judaism 
the adherence to details of this ritual is selective. 

The Jews formed a definite society in the Pal- 
estine of the Near East sometime between the 
years 1200 and 600 B.. The Jewish people, oe 
least the prophets and their devotees, e 
a sense of religious consciousness which set the 
Jews apart from other nations and attributed to 
them a special religious mission. This self-image 
involved a belief in a covenant which, once ede 
tracted between God and the ancestors of the 1 
ing Jewish society, rendered the observance of 
divine revelation incumbent on the whole pres 
The prophetically foretold events of the sixth ee 
tury, such as the deportation of the Jews to pe 
lonia and their subsequent restoration to ee 
by the Persians, strengthened the belief that t é 
Jewish nation was under the special care of 1 
Providence and led to ideas of the future redemp 
tion of the nation. ich fol- 

During the second commonwealth, WA ie 
lowed the restoration to Palestine and which 10 0 
until A. p. 70, Jews came into political and cul wait 
contact with the West. During this period Je Pal- 
communities were also established outside 


estine, in Babylonia and Egypt. These encounters 
with other cultures sharpened the Jews’ feelings of 
ethnic and cultural distinctiveness and made their 
sense of religious mission more acute. Both in 
Palestine and abroad, Jewish society was, in prin- 
ciple, based on traditions contained in the law and 
prophetic teachings, which were then being col- 
lected and canonized. These were supplemented by 
and adapted to current conditions by means of the 
oral law, a large and somewhat fluid body of inter- 
pretations and independent teachings and prescrip- 
tions, which claimed to be coeval with the written 
law itself and to have been handed down by word 
of mouth through the ages. The oral law did not 
remain uncontested and its fluid character invited 
widespread variations; alongside the mainstream 
of Judaism there appeared different denominations 
and sects, such as the Samaritans, Sadducees, Es- 
senes, and Kumerans (perhaps identical with the 
Essenes). With the exception of the Samaritans, 
however, these sects were not separated from the 
political framework of the nation. 

After the Jews ceased to be a self-governing so- 
ciety, they continued to believe that the old cove- 
nant remained in force and continued to maintain 
and develop the national religious tradition which 
subsequently served as the framework of existence 
for all Jewish communities during the Middle Ages. 

The loss of political autonomy was accompanied 
by the cessation of the internal sectarianism which 
had been characteristic of the second common- 
wealth. Pharisaism, the major sect of that period, 
now achieved complete ascendancy and provided 
the set of beliefs and practices which came to be 
known as Rabbinic Judaism and which became the 
belief system of all Jewry. Only the Karaites (a sect 
in Babylonia which rejected, in principle, the use 
of the oral law in the interpretation of the Bible) 
challenged the authority of Rabbinic Judaism dur- 
ing the early Middle Ages. Otherwise, throughout 
this period what variations there were, were those 
of interpretation and custom as, for example, the 
Sephardic (Spanish) as against the Ashkenazi 
(German) traditions in Europe or various local tra- 
ditions in the Near East, such as the Yemenite. 
Only in the beginning of modern times—in the late 
Seventeenth century—was the consensus of reli- 
gious belief within the Jewish people disrupted, 
first by the sudden appearance of antinomian and 
mystical sects and then by the gradual spread of 
rationalism. 

The number of Jews during different historical 
Periods is roughly estimated as follows: for Biblical 
times 2 million; at the end of the second common- 
wealth 5 to 8 million (accounting for 10 to 12 per 
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cent of the population of the Roman Empire); dur- 
ing the Middle Ages 2.5 million, remaining at that 
level until the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; from the end of the nineteenth century it 
remained at 15 million, until the Nazi holocaust, 
when a loss of 5 to 6 million was sustained. The 
present estimate is 12 million, of whom 5.5 million 
live in the United States, 1.5 million in Israel, some 
3 million in Russia and other communist countries, 
1 million in western Europe, and 1 million else- 
where. 


Rabbinic Judaism 

Rabbinic Judaism is historically the most wide- 
spread and most representative form of Judaism. It 
accepts the canonized books of the Hebrew Bible 
as divine revelation and accords them uncontested 
authority. The same holds true of the substance of 
the oral tradition. Both written and oral law, how- 
ever, are not simple sources to be directly consulted 
by the believer for guidance, Their interpretation 
lies in the hands of experts, that is, the sages or 
rabbis who are, in a more or less formal fashion, 
authorized by their predecessors. This uninter- 
rupted transmission of oral law from teacher to 
student since the time of Moses is one of the cardi- 
nal tenets of the belief system of Rabbinic Judaism. 

The rules and content of interpretation are them- 
selves included in the tradition and are relatively 
stringent when they touch upon practical affairs, 
such as moral, ritual, or civic matters (halachah). 
In the area of belief and dogma, however, the body 
of teaching (agadah) is less strictly defined in both 
method and in content. Both types of teachings 
were incorporated into the basic texts of Rabbinic 
Judaism—the Mishnah and the Gemara, which to- 
gether constitute the Talmud (both the Palestin- 
jan version, edited in the third century, and Baby- 
Jonian, edited in the fifth). The Mishnah is a terse 
summary, in Hebrew, of the full corpus of Jewish 
law as it had crystallized by the second century of 
the Christian era. The Gemara is a quasi-steno- 
graphic report, in Aramaic, of the discussions and 
lengthy elaborations of the Mishnah as they oc- 
curred in the Palestinian and Babylonian academies 
in the subsequent centuries. The text is further 
interspersed with lengthy discussions of formulated 
exegesis and folklore. The whole body of religious 
teachings is commonly designated by the name 
torah, a term which strictly speaking refers only 
to the first five books of the Old Testament, that 
is, the Pentateuch. 

The authoritative Mishnah and Gemara were 
subjected to reinterpretation, partly as a conse- 
quence of the inherent dialectic of textual inter- 
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pretation and partly as an outgrowth of religious— 
judicial decisions on new and problematic realities. 
From commentaries, novellae, and responsa, layer 
after layer was added to the law, and as a con- 
sequence the halachah was repeatedly codified. 
Correspondingly, religious thinkers brought its 
theoretical teachings into alignment with various 
contemporary philosophical systems. Both intellec- 
tual activities—juridical and philosophical—were 
dependent on interpretation of given sacred texts 
by qualified authorities and remained scholastic in 
nature. 

Alongside these two branches of religious learn- 
ing there developed since Talmudic times, espe- 
cially during the Middle Ages, the esoteric lore of 
the mystics known as the cabala. Starting with 
gnostic-like ideas, it developed emanative theories 
of the godhead and reinterpreted much of the tra- 
dition in this light. The main book of the cabala 
is the pseudographic Zohar, written in Aramaic in 
thirteenth-century Spain and attributed to one 
of the Talmudic sages of the second century. Al- 
though opposed by some rationalists ever since 
and looked upon with suspicion by some hala- 
chists, it nevertheless found widespread accept- 
ance, especially since the late Middle Ages, when 
it strongly influenced both religious thinking and 
practice. 

The natural universe. Judaism did not define 
its own beliefs dogmatically. The Jewish outlook 
on the nature of the universe, man, and the like 
must be derived from an analysis of sources rather 
than by citation of authoritative statements. 

For the Jew, the universe is the creation of God 
and it runs its course according to laws implanted 
in it by the Creator. Interference by man with the 
course of natural events by use of magic is per- 
haps possible but is outlawed by religious proscrip- 
tion. The Creator himself is capable of changing 
the course of nature, and it is assumed that such 
changes did indeed occur in the remote past— 
Biblical miracles are in Principle taken literally. 
New interventions by the Creator, while possible, 
are not expected. Nature is therefore taken, for all 
intents and purposes, as a stable and reliable en- 
tity. This stability does not exclude, however, the 
control of God over the natural processes which 
determine human life. The welfare of man on 
earth is dependent on his moral and religious be- 
havior. Longevity, the blessing of children, pros- 
perity, and health are thought to be dependent 
upon one’s merit. This presupposes the divine di- 
rection of events. The obvious logical and experi- 
mental difficulties of this position are noted and 
have been discussed in theological and Philosoph- 
ical terms. In effect, however, neither the con- 


stancy of nature nor the providence of God is 
repudiated. 

This conception of the relationship between 
nature, God, and man leaves man sufficient Scope 
to work out his own destiny, Man is regarded as 
free to choose the morally good and religiously de- 
sirable. Rabbinic Judaism is aware of the evil 
impulse in man both as an impediment to the per- 
formance of good and as a constant source of 
temptation. This, however, is capable of being 
overcome by human will, and divine support is 
vouchsafed to aid in the struggle. The concept of 
original sin is not unknown but is peripheral and 
does not infringe upon the capacity of man to 
determine his own fate both in this world and in 
the world to come, 

The attitude of Rabbinic Judaism to the world 
does not preclude quietism, but it is more condu- 
cive to activity. Man’s moral responsibility requires 
him to provide for his own needs and for the needs 
of those who are dependent on him. 

The conception of God as transcendent does 
not preclude contact with him. Revelation and 
prophecy, like miracles, however, have been rele- 
gated by Judaism to remote times, and they are 
viewed as having ended with the close of the Bibli- 
cal era. Although the claims of individuals through- 
out later periods to have had visions or other su- 
pernatural contacts with another world were not 
discounted, they never received recognition as 
authoritative guides to religious conduct. Such 
guidance is to be derived exclusively from the 
accepted body of revealed law through the medium 
of rational interpretation. A 

The conduct of life. Religious precepts in Ju- 
daism are traditionally divided into prohibitions 
and positive commandments. The ince 
a system of religious taboos or restrictions ker 
lend to Jewish life the air of restraint but not 0 
outright ascetic character. They limit gratification 
but do not seek to suppress it. Dietary laws 115 
scribe the exclusion of some (“unclean”) ane 
from the Jewish menu and dictate the manner 2 
Preparation of certain foods—the slaughtering a 
salting of meat and the separation of ame 
meat products, for example. Within these li = 
the partaking of food is limited only by the 8 5 
eral injunction against gluttony. As against WA 
days of fast, there are festivals on which the 7 
joyment of a meal is a religious duty. All 1 
or even erotic contact outside marriage ee a 
scribed, and marriage is prescribed, prefera oe 
an early age. Within marriage, sexual m ai 
is limited by an additional period of puri a 
after the cessation of menstruation. Yet 2 
intercourse is not limited to the purpose of Pr 


gation but includes the mutual satisfaction of man 
and woman. 

The execution of religious rites is part of the 
fulfillment of the positive commandments. Prayer, 
preferably together with the community, must be 
recited three times a day. The Pentateuch is read 
during the Sabbath and festival services, and on 
festivals special rites are also performed. On the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkoth), for example, 
originally a harvest festival, the worshiper is re- 
quired to hold four kinds of plants during the 
services. On the New Year (Rosh Hashanah) the 
ram's horn (shofar) is sounded. The special rites 
of Passover, such as the partaking of unleavened 
bread (matzah) and the narration of the exodus 
from Egypt, take place within the family. Special 
significance is attributed to the rite of circum- 
cision, since it initiates the eight-day-old male child 
into the covenant of Israel. Although devoid of any 
special rite, the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) 
with its full-day fast and prayers occupies a special 
place in the Jewish religious calendar, for it is 
dedicated to repentance which, if genuine, is, 
according to the rabbinic outlook, capable of aton- 
ing for sins. The periodic unity of the community 
in prayer and ritual has been a major factor in 
social cohesion, while the family is similarly 
strengthened by being the locus of the religious 
performance. 

Positive as well as negative commandments are 
obligatory on males above the age of 13 and 
females above the age of 12. Women are exempted 
from some of the positive commandments, as they 
are also excluded from the study of the law beyond 
an acquaintance with the precepts necessary for 
religious practice. Women are not participants in 
the religious community, nor do they take active 
part in the communal rites, although they may 
attend such services, seated in sections apart from 
the men. They may, however, acquire religious 
merit by fulfilling the special duties connected with 
the Jewish home and by aiding their husbands and 
sons in the fulfillment of religious obligations, 
especially the study of the law. 

The fulfillment of religious precepts, both posi- 
tive and negative, is the basic means of religious 
justification (in the Weberian sense) in Rabbinic 
Judaism. The degree of piety is established by the 
conscientiousness and exactitude of religious ob- 
Servance—the time and effort lavished upon an 
observance to give it an aesthetic character above 
and beyond its technical requirements and the in- 
tensity and devotion with which the commandment 
is actually performed. 

In addition to being attached to religious duties 
in the strict sense of the word, religious merit is 
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attributed to communal good works. Communal 
works are highly esteemed, as is every aid to those 
in need, such as extending hospitality to strangers, 
visiting the sick, and, above all, attending the 
dying and eulogizing and burying the dead, Correct 
behavior in business relations and abstention from 
deceptive speech and practices are also religiously 
valued. In places where the letter of the law con- 
flicts with equity, the individual is admonished to 
forgo his legal rights. Thus moral behavior also 
becomes a source of religious justification. 

Rabbinical learning and practice. Besides em- 
phasizing the practical need for knowledge of the 
law (Torah) as a guide to religious observance 
and communal practice, Rabbinic Judaism regards 
the study of the law as an end in itself and one 
of the most basic of religious duties. Therefore, it 
advocates the dedication of one's time to the study 
of the Torah and exclusive devotion to it, even at 
the cost of reducing all other activities to a bare 
minimum. 

Since early Pharisaic times there developed an 
elite which tried to live up to these demands. This 
was first achieved by the leading of an austere and 
even ascetic life in a society of peasants or artisans 
where work could be limited to provide for the 
necessities of life. In Mishnaic and Talmudic times, 
both direct and indirect support were provided by 
the community to members of the learned elite. 
They were often exempted from taxation and given 
certain minor business concessions: where they 
were concentrated in academies, as in Babylonia 
during Talmudic times, for example, these insti- 
tutions were supported by voluntary contributions, 
and in the early Middle Ages a tax was levied on 
the Jews within their districts. Generally, despite 
variations arising from the different environments 
in which they existed, all Jewish communities fol- 
lowed these patterns. In the earliest stages of a 
Jewish settlement, men of learning were not to be 
found, but after having consolidated itself eco- 
nomically, a particular community usually at. 
tracted scholars froni other, longer-established 
Jewish communities in the Diaspora. 

The status of the elite varied according to pre- 
vailing economic conditions. In Yemen, where 
Jews remained an artisan class, no systematically 
supported elite developed and learning was culti- 
vated as a part-time occupation of the intellectually 
oriented. In France and Germany, where the Jews 
became money lenders, their economic activity left 
much time free for independent study by “laymen,” 
alongside that taking place in the communally 
supported institutions devoted exclusively to the 
study of the texts and the training of young persons 
in their interpretation. In Muslim and Christian 
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Spain the academies were supported by rich court- 
iers. In addition to the support of the very rich, the 
academies of Poland in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries could rely on the support of the 
less wealthy but still prosperous middle class. The 
intellectual elite became dependent upon the court 
Jews (the permanent financial agents of the abso- 
lute rulers of German principalities), who emerged 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In all 
periods there were instances of wealthy families 
supporting a scholar among their own kin and 
sometimes even sustaining a whole academy which 
had grown up around him. 

The door to the intellectual elite was, both in 
principle and in the final analysis, open to all, 
though naturally the time required to master the 
complex data made it easier for the well-born 
and well-to-do to attain the necessary intellectual 
level. In several instances this conjunction of ad- 
vantages, circumstances, and hereditary talent re- 
sulted in learned family dynasties. 

The support of those who devoted themselves to 
study was regarded as one of the highest religious 
virtues. The contributor was viewed as participat- 
ing vicariously in the activity of the learned. Even 
after the maintenance of scholars had become 
common, exceptional individuals still adhered to 
the old ideal and refused to accept any remunera- 
tion for their studies. Indeed, one of the greatest 
authorities of medieval Jewry, Maimonides (1135— 
1204), lodged a formal protest against the in- 
stitution of private or communal support of the 
learned. For the average scholar, however, neither 
such protests nor his own qualms were of much 
avail, as both the changed economic conditions and 
the ever-increasing body of material to be mastered 
made full-time study imperative and necessitated 
what may be called a division of labor between the 
economically active and the learned. 

The disapprobation which had adhered to the 
acceptance of payment by scholars had been at- 
tached also to the acceptance of payment for any 
services rendered in the exercise of religious au- 
thority. It was originally assumed that teaching, 
preaching, serving as a judge, or functioning in 
any other religious capacity was to be done gratui- 
tously. Later, payment for such services was legal- 
ized and morally defended. When such functions 
Were concentrated in the hands of one person, 
Spontaneously by virtue of his intellectual and 
moral pre-eminence or formally by election by the 
community, the communal rabbinate arose. This 
occurred noticeably in Christian Spain in the thir- 
teenth to the fifteenth centuries and in Germany 
and Poland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


In the course of time a fixed salary was guaranteed 
in addition to various emoluments. 

Any action of a scholar or rabbi in matters of 
ritual or in the performance of marriage or di. 
vorce drew its authority from his halachic ex- 
pertise. If an error could be shown, the action could 
be invalidated. As no formal hierarchy existed, 
invalidation could be achieved only by appeal to 
some informally acknowledged higher rabbinic au- 
thority or by bringing the matter before the as- 
sembled opinion of the learned. On all levels, once 
decisions were made, discussions were conducted 
upon formal legal categories. Although theoreti- 
cally the validity of any act depended solely upon 
its technical agreement with an external frame of 
reference (halachah), in practice it drew much 
of its authority from the fact that it came from one 
who was regarded as being charismatic in conse- 
quence of his knowledge of and sustained contact 
with divine law and lore. 

Relations with other religions. Judaism makes 
no claim to universal allegiance and demands it 
only from those born of a Jewish mother. It holds 
the door open, however, to those who wish to join 
it out of conviction. The ritual of conversion re- 
quires circumcision and immersion for the male 
and the latter for the female, In pre-Christian times 
Jewish proselytes were common and in some places 
perhaps converted en masse, The attitude toward 
converts is somewhat ambivalent, but the possi- 
bility of their joining the faith has never been seri- 
ously contested. Proselytes from among the Chris- 
tians were accepted at times even in Christian 
countries where such conversion was forbidden by 
the political authorities. Jewish activity for gain- 
ing converts was perhaps vigorous at times, but 
at no time did Judaism achieve the dimensions of 
a missionary religion. 

The W of religious superiority has e 
ally been maintained toward Christianity, whi 
Was first regarded by Judaism as simply 1 
form of idolatry. Jews who became Christians 85 
under the category of heretics (min) or renega ha 
(mumar). Insofar as Christianity claimed to a 
the true party to the Abrahamic or Sinaitic cov 
nant, it was viewed as a usurper. In business m 
social affairs the Jews in Christian pre 
Sought viable and amicable relationships with nd 
population, and many restrictions originally ins i: 

i declared in 
tuted with respect to paganism were U 
operable in relation to Christianity. Gradua y 5 
also led to a lenient attitude toward Cori RE 
itself. Maimonides, for example, declared aa 
spread of Christianity paved the way for the aa 
mate universal acceptance of the true faith. 


of his followers in the fourteenth century exon- 
erated Christianity from any charge of paganism. 
This tolerant attitude has gained more and more 
acceptance since the sixteenth century. Islam, 
being dogmatically unequivocal as to its mono- 
theism, has been regarded as less contradictory 
than Christianity to Judaism. Toward the other 
world religions Rabbinic Judaism has had no occa- 
sion to take a stand. 

Society and polity. Rabbinic Judaism takes the 
division of society between rich and poor for 
granted. Poverty may be viewed as a divine pun- 
ishment for one’s sins, as a testing of the righteous 
by God, or simply as a result of misfortune; but 
at any rate poverty is not a state in which one 
ought to remain intentionally. A premium is placed 
upon economic independence, not so much as an 
indication of divine grace but rather as the cir- 
cumstance in which man is most free to serve 
God. Fundamentally Judaism is indifferent to 
the manner of self-support. Indirectly, however, 
through the high evaluation of study, the choice 
of profession has historically been religiously in- 
fluenced. Occupations which left time free for 
study were preferred. This led in earlier societies 
to the preference of artisanship over agriculture 
and in later times to trade over manual labor. A 
religious impetus for acquiring wealth derived from 
the fact that wealth could be used for performing 
good deeds, especially the support of scholars. 
Striving for wealth could have derived some of its 
motivation from religious sources, but economic 
activity could not become a calling, as it was in 
certain Protestant sects. Economic success could 
only be a contributory factor to religious justifica- 
tion but not the basis of it. 

It is more difficult to elicit the thoughts of Rab- 
binic Judaism in the field of politics. The necessity 
of government in general is acknowledged in the 
maxim “Were it not for fear of the government a 
man would devour his neighbor alive.” But the 
manner of establishing the government is not set 
forth. Talmudic literature reflects the conception 
of a hereditary kingdom guided by the prescrip- 
tions of the law and limited somewhat by the High 
Court (Sanhedrin). Since the Jews did not long 
retain political independence and the foreign body 
Politic within which the Jews existed had to be 
accepted, there was no incentive for the further 
development of political thought. Jewish communi- 
ties adapted themselves to the prevailing political 
Conditions. The political authority of the Christian 
Prince was at no time challenged; it was acknowl- 
edged from the outset. In practical matters 2 simi- 
lar attitude was adopted toward Islam. Concern 
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for political matters was confined to communal 
affairs, which were conducted by the acknowledged 
elders or elected officials under general rabbinic 
supervision. 


Heterodoxy and sectarianism 


The Karaites. The religious unity of the Jews 
lasted from the first to the seventeenth century 
with only one major deviating sect—the Karaites. 
This sect arose in the seventh century in Baby- 
lonia, under Arab rule and probably under Arab 
influence. Its members rejected the authority of 
the oral law and based their beliefs upon the direct 
interpretation of the Scriptures, The sect spread 
to Palestine, Egypt, and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries with some outposts in the Crimea, Poland, 
and Lithuania. Although strongly opposed by the 
rabbinates, the Karaites at no time rejected the 
basic conception of Judaism as an institutionalized 
revealed religion whose observance was incumbent 
upon all members of the Jewish people, and they 
rejected the rival religions of Christianity and 
Islam. The links between the two communities 
were not severed, and intermarriage was at times 
countenanced and even legalized. In modern times 
the sense of common nationality drew the two 
groups together, although in Israel the Karaites 
view themselves, and are viewed, as a sect apart. 

Sabbatai Zevi. Jewish tradition had foreseen a 
radical change in the status of religious law in the 
Messianic era. According to the widely held view, 
with the appearance of the Messiah the religious 
commandments would no longer be held binding. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, Messianic expecta- 
tions evoked Messianic pretenders, but as they 
were quickly disproved, the possible implications 
for religious practice were not realized. Different, 
however, was Sabbatai Zevi, who came from 
Smyrna, Turkey, and who from 1665 to 1666 suc- 
ceeded in keeping all Jewry in suspenseful waiting 
for the final call. He introduced new religious rites 
and partook in forbidden food in order to demon- 
strate by deed the end of the old era and the com- 
mencement of the new. When called to account 
by the Turkish authorities for causing mass up- 
heavals, Sabbatai Zevi, to save his life, converted 
to Islam. A number of his followers accepted this 
as a necessary stage in the process of redemption, 
and in the course of theological justification for 
the converted Messiah, heretical theologies arose 
which were linked with the prevailing dualistic 
doctrines of the cabala. These gave rise to a num- 
ber of sects, some of which were syncretisms of 
Judaism and Islam and lived on the margin of 
Jewish society, while others, although remaining 
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within the confines of the Jewish community, were 
of a heretical and even antinomian or nihilistic 
character. These groups led a more or less clan- 
destine existence among Jews in Turkey, Poland, 
Bohemia, and Moravia, thus disrupting the age-old 
religious unity of the Jewish people. 

Hasidism. Sabbataianism at the very least served 
as a catalyst in engendering the great mystical 
movement of Hasidism, which arose in Poland 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Originat- 
ing in the small rural communities of Podolia, 
this movement centered on popular religious 
leaders of lower rank, wandering preachers, popu- 
lar healers, and the like, Its first leader, Israel 
Ba'al Shem-Tov (who died in 1760) possessed an 
extraordinary gift for communicating his mystical 
experiences to his followers. During his lifetime the 
movement was still a local one, but in the follow- 
ing decades, under his disciples, it spread through- 
out eastern Europe and was checked only where it 
encountered savage opposition, as in Lithuania, 
for example. Hasidism did not challenge the va- 
lidity of religious law, and except for some minor 
changes in liturgy and ritual, the accepted body 
of law and custom was left intact. What Hasidism 
did introduce was a new overriding religious value 
—that of communion with God, which was to be 
achieved either through enthusiasm or contempla- 
tion. The Hasidic leader was expected to have 
attained this “union” and to communicate it to his 
followers. Thus, a new type of religious leader 
arose whose legitimation did not stem primarily 
from his knowledge of the law but from his charis- 
matic qualities. A new “community” was thus 
formed upon the basis of personal contact and was 
not bound by traditional territorial divisions. Those 
who could settle around the leader did so, while 
those who could not returned regularly to partici- 
pate in the religious experiences of the community. 
In the course of time the leader was viewed not 
only as the guarantor of religious experience but 
also as a figure whose intervention was essential 
for the material well-being of the individual, The 
followers who gathered around provided for his 
Support and that of his household, which often took 
on the dimensions of a court. And as in courts, 
the succession tended to become hereditary. The 
new religious leadership did not supplant the tra- 
ditional rabbinical type, but it did encroach upon 
its authority. 

Hasidism also had a deep impact upon many 
nonreligious aspects of life. It lessened the ascetic 
tendencies in Jewish living and encouraged emo- 
tional self-expression in the form of Storytelling 


and song. It also loosened religious and communal 
disciplines and sanctioned the quiescent attitude 
toward the demands of practical life. It was a re. 
ligious movement, but its total impact was to pro- 
duce a new Jewish mentality, 


Modern Judaism 


While Hasidism was altering Jewish society in 
eastern Europe from within, Jewry in western 
Europe was being transformed by forces from 
without. The theory and practice of separateness, 
which had been the way of Jewish life, was becom- 
ing progressively less tenable, Intellectual, social, 
and political forces were, in the course of a cen- 
tury, from 1750 to 1850, transforming Europe 
from a semifeudal society into a society of classes 
having a relatively high mobility. The status of 
Jewry within this new framework had to be re- 
defined, and internally the old tradition had to be 
adapted to the new conditions. 

The idea of Jewish political and social emanci- 
pation was originally conceived by John Toland 
in England in 1714, spelled out in detail in 1781- 
1783 in Germany by Ch. W. Dohm, and first im- 
plemented during the French Revolution, In the 
United States, Jewish equality was implied in the 
Constitution. In the following decades the idea of 
emancipation spread to all countries of western 
Europe, and by 1870, after much struggle and 
Some reverses, political emancipation was an ac- 
complished fact. 

Alongside these social and political changes, 
intellectual contact with European thought took 
place. In the last third of the eighteenth century, 
the first Jewish secular intellectuals appeared, 
headed by Moses Mendelssohn. They were deeply 
influenced by the doctrines of the Enlightenment 
and later by other European intellectual an 

Judaism was confronted by rationalism pa 
later by historical criticism. These, together WA 
the social and political adjustments, led to a 15 
integration of the old conceptual as well as co 3 
crete framework of Jewish existence. In the 10 
ing chaos, many intellectuals and members o ‘i 
upper class abandoned Judaism and W 
embraced Christianity. Later, as the intelec 
turmoil subsided, the main trends of 1 A 
Judaism emerged—Reform, Orthodox, and . 
came to be known as Conservative. Repti 

Reform Judaism. Reform Judaism 195 55 
Germany in the second decade of the nine e 
century, found followers in other European c 11 
tries, such as England, Holland, and e 1185 
spread widely in the United States, where i 


sumed its most radical and thoroughgoing form, 
It rejected ritual, especially the restricting observ- 
ances, and retained only ceremonies with obvious 
symbolic meanings. Liturgy was purged of ele- 
ments of an archaic and nationalistic character, 
such as the prayer for the institution of sacrifices 
and the ultimate return of the Jews to their home- 
land. Instead, Messianism was interpreted as a 
belief in human progress, Of the prayers retained, 
some were translated into the vernacular, and the 
service was adapted to modern taste. As to doc- 
trine, Reform Judaism emphasizes the ethical 
aspects of religion and advocates an enlightened 
but absolute monotheism, stressing in this way its 
difference from Christianity, Relinquishing tradi- 
tion in principle, the Reform trend did not substi- 
tute any other source of authority for guidance in 
religious theory or practice. For this reason there 
is no unanimity among Reform Jews on just how 
much of the tradition is to be retained. The Reform 
rabbi is not expected to lay down the law for the 
community but rather to serve as preacher whose 
task is to officiate at ceremonies and guide the 
congregation to religious contemplation and ele- 
vation. 

Orthodox Judaism. Orthodoxy, on the other 
hand, retained the authority of halachah and 
claimed allegiance to all details of Jewish observ- 
ance and rites. In theory at least, an Orthodox 
Tabbi is prepared to answer all questions con- 
cerning the permissible and the forbidden arising 
out of modern conditions while adhering to the 
traditional modes of halachic interpretation. In 
dogma, no concessions are made either to criticism 
of the verbatim revelation of the Pentateuch or 
to criticism of the substantive reliability of the oral 
tradition. Orthodoxy therefore remains antagonistic 
toward critical examination of the literary sources 
of religion, This did not prevent one German group 
under the guidance of S. R. Hirsch, regarded as 
the founder of modern Orthodoxy, from advocating 
the acquisition of and participation in secular cul- 
ture. The old Talmudic institutions having dis- 
appeared, Hirsch attempted to secure the loyalty 
Of the youth not by the study of the laws minu- 
tiae but through an understanding of and identi- 
fication with the principles of Jewish doctrine and 
observance, 

Eastern Europe in the early nineteenth century 
witnessed a renaissance of Talmudic academies, 
but as midcentury drew near, the impact of ration- 
alism was being felt. To counterbalance the in- 
creasingly secular and assimilationist environment, 
an ethical-religious movement (Mussar), founded 
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by Rabbi Israel Lipkin of Salant, arose, which 
sought to assure identification with Jewish values 
and commandments through continuous intro- 
spection. A third trend in Orthodoxy was notice- 
able in Hungary, where the clash with the Reform 
led the Orthodox leadership to advocate a radical 
seclusion from modern life and a proscription of 
any secular study. Hasidism, despite serious in- 
roads of secularism, maintained its communal 
cohesion. All these ideologies are still operative in 
our day, especially in the United States, England, 
and modern Israel. 

Conservative Judaism. The greater part of 
Jewry, while not accepting tradition as absolutely 
valid, adheres nevertheless to some parts of it be- 
cause of religious sentiments or need for identifi- 
cation. This attitude assumed the nature of a 
principle for some thinkers and historians of the 
Breslau school in Germany and for the Conserva- 
tive movement in the United States. Having per- 
ceived in the past a process of development in 
religion, they accept this notion as a legitimate 
course to be pursued in the present. However, they 
expect the process to be organic and continuous 
and reject outright changes based on rational- 
istic considerations. Conservatism neither accepts 
halachah in the strict sense of the word nor re- 
pudiates it. Accordingly it has made some adap- 
tations in religious services and practice but more 
on an ad hoc basis than on any clear-cut principle. 

These three main trends in modern Judaism 
have assumed the character of denominations. 
They are centered on synagogues, and these are 
connected by nation-wide and even world-wide 
organizations. They also maintain seminars for 
the training of teachers and rabbis. In Continental 
Europe in the nineteenth century such organiza- 
tions were necessary, as one’s formal affiliation 
with the Jewish community was prescribed by the 
secular state. However, in English-speaking coun- 
tries, in France since 1905, and in Germany since 
the end of World War 1, such associations have 
been on a voluntary basis. 

Since then, the usual manner of identification 
with Judaism has been through affiliation with one 
of the religious organizations or by observance of 
some religious practice. A third way, though less 
common, is the personal acceptance of a certain 
religious outlook which is defined as Jewish. Such 
a school of thought is represented by Martin Buber, 
who interpreted prophetic Judaism and especially 
Hasidism in the light of an existentialist philos- 
ophy. Buber was not committed to any observance 
nor was he associated with any synagogue, but 
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he was satisfied to be affiliated on the basis of his 
theoretical exposition of the Jewish religion. Buber 
has had a marked influence among affiliated and 
nonaffiliated Jews alike. [See the biography of 
BUBER.] 

Secular Judaism. It is paradoxical but histori- 
cally understandable that there evolved ways of 
Jewish identification which are religiously indif- 
ferent or even antireligious. This development 
originated in eastern Europe during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century where, in spite of the 
disintegration of the traditional religious frame- 
work, Jewry remained a distinct ethnic group, 
linguistically and socially set apart from the popu- 
lace. In this environment Yiddish and Hebrew 
literature of a secular nature prepared the ground 
for national social movements with distinctly Jewish 
objectives—such as Zionism and the socialist 
movement of the Bund. These movements drew 
their objectives from the persecutions in eastern 
Europe and the rise of anti-Semitism in western 
Europe. However, large segments within secular 
Judaism based their ideologies upon a reinterpreta- 
tion of Jewish history: behind the religious unfold- 
ing of Judaism through the ages there always had 
been an ethical or social doctrine which, by the 
progress of human thought, then came to the fore- 
front. The ethical interpretation was represented 
by Achad Haam ( pseudonym of Asher Ginzberg) 
and the social one by Ber-Borochoff, both leading 
figures of modern nationalistic movements, Achad 
Haam, especially, believed in the revitalization of 
ancient Judaism through the establishment of a 
Jewish state and society which, although secular, 
would have a historical continuity with traditional 
Judaism because of its ethnic identity with it. A 
secular interpretation of Judaism is the premise 
of the contemporary national culture of Israel. 

In other countries, too, trends combining ethnic 
and cultural aspirations together with some re- 
ligious content could be discerned. Most conspicu- 
ous perhaps is the reconstructionist movement of 
Mordecai M. Kaplan in the United States, which 
prefers to define Judaism in terms of civilization 
rather than in terms of religious dogma or law. 

Not all those who are considered by themselves 
or by others as Jews would subscribe to any of 
the above-mentioned outlooks, whether religious 
or secular, There are Jews who are indifferent to 
any Jewish content yet still have strong feelings 
of group identity, expressed in such ways as con- 
tributing to Jewish causes. Others disavow Judaism 
entirely, and some even conceal their origins. Irre- 
spective of how assimilated a Jew may be, he is 
nevertheless commonly regarded by Jews and 


gentiles alike as a Jew until he joins a non-Jewish 
church, a fact which reflects the original ethnic- 
religious connotation of the term, Converts to 
Judaism, being few in number, are easily absorbed 
by the community. 

The Jewish community. Any assessment of the 
numerical division of Jewry among the above- 
mentioned groups remains conjectural. The three 
religious movements in the United States, for 
example, claim to include some 60 per cent of the 
53 million American Jews. Each group claims 
about 1 million members. While affiliation with the 
Reform movement clearly indicates the renuncia- 
tion of strict religious observance, affiliation with 
Orthodoxy and Conservatism does not indicate the 
degree of adherence to religious practice. It is 
certain that the number of those who strictly 
abide by the law comes nowhere near that of the 
formally affiliated. In Great Britain, with the ex- 
ception of some ultra-Orthodox and a few Reform 
congregations, all the synagogues are officially 
connected with the Orthodox chief rabbinate, but 
no more than 5 per cent of the half million British 
Jews could possibly be viewed as strictly observant. 
In France, out of a slightly smaller population, 
even fewer Jews are observant. Other countries 
conform to a similar pattern. In eastern European 
countries, especially in Russia, religious activity is 
barely tolerated, and Jewish observance and es! 
circumcision is practiced by only a small fraction 
of the 3 million Jews. 

Israel is a case apart. If judged by the number 
of those voting for religious political parties, Ortho- 
dox Jewry would total 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion; if judged by those sending their children to 
religious schools, they would total 37 per cent. 
Both figures are correct, as they reflect various 
aspects of religious attachments. Reform Judaism 
and Conservatism for all practical purposes 85 
not represented institutionally. Nonetheless, grada- 
tions of observance are to be found among the 
populace. The nation is also divided on the 7 0 
of church and state. Since the time of the BA 
mandate no secular marriage or divorce exists, a 
religious communities (Christian, Muslim, 1105 
Jewish) are subject to their respective religo ; 
courts. This is resented by the antireligious E 
ments of the population and criticized by 19 85 d 
ligious elements as well. The tension is e 
by the generous leavening provided by the 10 
ly orthodox (some of whom go so far as to bel 
the authority of the state) and militantly anti 
gious minorities in Israel. d 7 

Contemporary relevance of religion. 1 
found that Jewry in modern times adopts a 


tive attitude toward its traditional religion, we may 
ask whether this religion still retains some influ- 
ence. Allowing for variations according to time and 
place, Jewry in modern society presents a certain 
sociological profile which may roughly be described 
as follows: It is a social unit with a clear sense of 
group identity and a strong leaning toward endog- 
amy, family cohesion, and group solidarity. Con- 
centrated largely in certain sectors of the economy, 
it constitutes a comparatively striving group within 
it. Socially it tends to move within its own circles, 
culturally to have a comparatively high level of 
education, and politically to reveal a leaning toward 
the more liberal trends and parties of its country. 

All these traits can be understood in light of past 
history and the present situation as a consequence 
of the memory of former persecutions and as a 
reaction to contemporary economic and social prej- 
udice. Yet it is still possible that religion has its 
share in maintaining some of these group charac- 
teristics. Two forces are at work, and we must 
clearly distinguish between the restrictive tenden- 
cies of specific religious requirements and the gen- 
eral Weltanschauung of Judaism. 

Religious restrictions, such as Sabbath observ- 
ance, dietary laws, and, among some groups, Oppo- 
sition to secular knowledge, confine their followers 
in the choice of occupation, in the extent of social 
intercourse with the environment, and in the iden- 
tification with the surrounding culture. They act 
directly upon the believer and are operative only 
insofar as one submits to them; thus, their impact 
is most noticeable among the Orthodox and be- 
comes progressively less as one moves across the 
religious spectrum. 

The effects of the Jewish Weltanschauung are 
less direct, more diffuse and general, and thus 
much more difficult to gauge. It is commonly held 
that Jewish intellectualism of the medieval period 
(until the eighteenth century) has influenced the 
development of modern society. The absence of re- 
ligious restrictions upon the acquisition of wealth 
May have fostered Jewish economic striving. Fi- 
nally, the idea of social justice, found abundantly 
in Jewish sources and dwelt upon by modern ex- 
Ponents of Judaism, strengthened the impulse 
toward social reform which had probably been en- 
gendered by the situation of the Jews as a perma- 
nent minority. 

Be that as it may, religion continues to serve as 
a source of social cohesion. For while it is true that 
during the modern period Jewish society developed 
many secular institutions of social and quasi-politi- 
cal activity (Zionism, for example), which pre- 
sented opportunities for group identification, never- 
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theless religious organizations remain to this day 
the most ubiquitous and all-embracing. In this ca- 
pacity, Judaism, even in its most diluted form, 
serves the purpose of communal self-preservation. 


Jacob Katz 


[See also ANTI-SEMITISM; CANON LAW; NEAR EAST- 
ERN SOCIETY, article on ISRAEL; ZiONISM. Other 
relevant material may be found under RELIGION. 
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JUDD, CHARLES H. 


Charles Hubbard Judd (1873-1946), American 
psychologist, was born in India of missionary par- 
ents and came to America in 1879. He received his 
B.A. at Wesleyan in 1894 and his PH.D. at Leipzig 
under Wilhelm Wundt in 1896. After seven years 
as professor of psychology at Yale, he accepted the 
position of head of the department of education at 
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the University of Chicago, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1938. His vigorous leadership at 
Chicago made a marked contribution to the devel- 
opment of education as a field of graduate study, 
changing its content from a set of courses on the 
philosophy of pedagogy to a program based on a 
substantial body of research findings 

Judd’s graduate work with Wundt gave him a 
strong and persistent interest both in language, es- 
pecially the psychology of reading, and in experi- 
mental methods of research. Early in his career, 
as director of the psychological laboratory at Vale, 
and later at Chicago, he stressed the importance of 
objective laboratory studies in the creation of what 
he called “a science of education.” He was chiefly 
concerned with the mental processes involved in 
studying various school subjects. His pioneer lab- 
oratory research on eye movements in reading 
(Judd et al. 1905) stimulated more than one hun- 
dred published studies in the following twenty 
years, and other books and monographs that he 
published between 1903 and 1927 had a wide influ- 
ence on teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Throughout his writings Judd emphasized the 
importance of social psychology in the study of 
education. He believed that the contributions of 
animal psychology to education had been grossly 
overrated and that those of social psychology were 
of much greater significance. He held that “social 
institutions,” such as language, numbers, tool con- 
sciousness, and systems of exchange are the accu- 
mulated abstractions of the human race, made 
possible by the immense cerebral development of 
the human brain as compared with animal brains. 
Through language and mathematics, the crucial 
subjects of education, the intellectual inventions 
of the human mind are revealed to the individual 
learner. 

Judd's position on social psychology was first pre- 
sented in his Genetic Psychology for Teachers 
(1903) and developed in much greater detail in 
his Psychology of Social Institutions (1926). In 
1936, in his Education as Cultivation of the Higher 
Mental Processes, he made more explicit his theory 
that more can be learned about mental life by 
studying experience than by speculating about 
neural connections, He believed that the psychology 
of his time devoted too much attention to what he 
called the “path” theory of neural activity and too 
little to the “pattern” theory, since significant hu- 
man responses operate to a greater extent through 
the higher mental processes of abstraction and 
generalization than through the simple connections 
that mediate the stimulus-response behavior of 


animals. His research was devoted to the detailed 
analysis of these higher mental processes. 

The primary target of Judd's criticism was the 
early work of E. L. Thorndike on transfer of train- 
ing. Judd held that Thorndike’s connectionism 
tended to reduce the higher mental processes to 
aggregations of simpler processes. For example, he 
asserted that Thorndike's view led teachers of arith- 
metic to think of the subject as a collection of 
specific items to be learned through drill rather 
than to look on arithmetic as a highly abstract and 
systematic form of learning. Judd rejected not the 
concept of transfer, but Thorndike’s mechanism of 
transfer: he believed in the possibility of transfer 
through the learning of widely applicable general- 
izations rather than through the connection of dif- 
ferent situations by identical elements, His position 
on transfer was an outgrowth of his fundamental 
view of the higher mental processes. He emphasized 
learning as an organization of experience, with the 
Possibility of transfer increasing as the higher 
levels of generalization are reached. 

Although Judd was a psychologist by training, 
his long career as head of the department of edu- 
cation at Chicago brought him in direct contact 
with all the major issues of educational adminis- 
tration. He exerted an important influence on 
school organization over a period of three decades. 
In addition, as editor of two major periodicals in 
the field of education, the School Review and the 
Elementary School Journal, Judd was able to give 
his views on education wide currency. 


Guy T. BUSWELL 


[For the historical context of Judd’s work, see 155 
biography of Tho E; for discussion of the sub- 
sequent development of his ideas, see EDINA 
PSYCHOLOGY; LEARNING, article on TRANSFER; VI. 
SION, article on EYE MOVEMENTS.] 
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JUDICIAL PROCESS 


The articles under this heading deal with judicial 
institutions and processes. Closely related are ADJU- 
DICATION and JUDICIARY. A detailed guide to further 
topics will be found under Law. 


J. W. Peltason 
Max Gluckman 
Delmar Karlen 
Joseph Tanenhaus 


I. INTRODUCTION 

u. COMPARATIVE ASPECTS 
ut, JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
1v. JupiciaL REVIEW 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


The judicial process is a set of interrelated pro- 
cedures and roles for deciding disputes by an au- 
thoritative person or persons whose decisions are 
regularly obeyed. The disputes are to be decided 
according to a previously agreed upon set of pro- 
cedures and in conformity with prescribed rules. 
As an incident, or consequence, of their dispute- 
deciding function, those who decide make authori- 
tative statements of how the rules are to be applied, 
and these statements have a prospective general- 
ized impact on the behavior of many besides the 
immediate parties to the dispute. Hence the judicial 
process is both a means of resolving disputes be- 
tween identifiable and specified persons and a 
process for making public policies. 


Development of the concept 


For centuries hundreds of writers in thousands 
of articles and books have tried to determine what 
is the essence of the judicial or adjudicatory proc- 
ess, what distinguishes it from the legislative and 
administrative processes. During the last several 
centuries this exercise in political taxonomy has 
taken on special urgency and normative concerns. 
For under the doctrine of separation of powers it 
became improper for legislatures to engage in the 
judicial process—issuance of bills of attainder, for 
example—or for judges to assume functions that 
are thought to be within the scope of the legislative 
process, 

” The classic doctrine of separation of powers 
divided the world of political activity into the three 
familiar divisions based both on what was thought 
to be the behavior of political actors and on what 
were thought to be the requirements for the main- 
tenance of liberty. The judiciary was assigned the 
function of applying the laws that the constitution 
makers and the legislatures had created and that 
the administrators enforced. 

Today political analysts have abandoned these 
categories in favor of a continuum. At one pole is 
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the legislative process for making law ( formulating 
norms) and at the other the administrative and 
judicial processes for administration or applying 
the law (individualizing the norm). (These cate- 
gories are analytic, and the activities are not neces- 
sarily performed by agencies with corresponding 
labels.) As to the distinction between the adminis- 
trative and judicial, some writers—such as Hans 
Kelsen and Otto Kirchheimer—insist that these 
processes cannot be distinguished functionally and 
that it is more or less a historical accident whether 
some disputes are assigned to what are known as 
courts whereas others are assigned to what are 
known as administrative agencies. Others, such as 
Roscoe Pound, insist that the difference grows out 
of the fact that administrators are not obliged to 
make their decisions by following prescribed pro- 
cedures or in accord with legal doctrines. Admin- 
istration is seen by these writers as power and 
discretion, whereas adjudication is rational and 
controlled. The dispute here is but a facet of an 
ever-recurring discussion to which we will return 
later. 

The orthodox theory. According to what is vari- 
ously called the “mechanical,” “slot-machine,” “pho- 
tographic,” “formalistic,” “conceptual,” or ortho- 
dox theory of the judicial process, judges, like 
doctors or scientists, are trained technicians who 
apply their specialized knowledge to discover an- 
swers to legal disputes. Judging is to be sharply 
distinguished from politics. Political forces deter- 
mine what the rules are; the judge merely applies 
the given rules to the facts. If the judges come 
across a novel situation for which there is no 
agreed upon rule, by a process of analogy and logic 
they discover what rule should be applied; to this 
extent, and to this extent only, they may be said 
to create rules. Some commentators have even 
gone further: to them the judicial process is a self- 
contained world with its own dynamics and is 
totally divorced from the political system. And 
even those who recognize that legal rules and ju- 
dicial decisions are related to the political com- 
munity insist that the judges and the law they 
apply are neutral among competing interests with- 
in the community. The judge is a spokesman for 
the more enduring values of the society, not merely 
the wishes of those who are for the moment gov- 
erning it. As the noted English barrister Sir Carle- 
ton Kemp Allen phrased it: 


Our law has had its political vicissitudes, and at cer- 
tain periods of its history it has been threatened with 
degradation into an instrument of government; it 
might, indeed, have suffered that dismal fate but for 
the resistance of men like Sir Edward Coke. But today 
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there is nothing more repellent to Anglo-Saxon legal 
instinct than the corruption of law by political “ideol- 
ogy.” (Allen [1927] 1964, p. 56) 


The realists’ criticism. This formalistic con- 
ception of the judicial process has always been 
questioned. But beginning toward the end of the 
last century, and with great zeal in this century, 
there has been a mounting criticism of it. The 
attack has come from many sources and from 
many different writers, The skeptics represent a 
wide variety of different kinds of analyses, many 
of which contradict one another, and it is difficult 
to present the skeptics’ views as a consistent whole. 
They are often grouped together under the label of 
“legal realists,” although at times this appellation 
is reserved for a smaller number of American 
writers of the 1920s and 1930s. Using the term 
“realists” in its broadest sense to include all who 
are skeptical of the traditional analysis, we might 
mention three of the major assertions: 

(1) Legal rules do not determine judicial de- 
cisions. “The theory that rules decide cases seems 
for a century to have fooled, not only library-ridden 
recluses, but judges” (Llewellyn 1934, p. (OB 
“[The] half explanatory, half apologetic reference 
to the judge’s subservience to the law is at best a 
playful protective device; at worst it testifies to his 
unwillingness to understand his own role in the 
social process” (Kirchheimer 1961, p. 187). 

The point here—and about it there remains 
much confusion—is not that there are no legal 
rules or that there is always uncertainty as to what 
the law requires. The skepticism relates to the ex- 
tent to which rules determine judicial decisions. 
There are rules, for example, conferring jurisdic- 
tion on courts and making their decisions authori- 
tative. Clearly understood laws govern the great 
bulk of human transactions; most men know what 
they must do if they wish the contracts they make 
to be valid and enforceable by courts. Most legal 
conflicts do not give rise to litigation, since the law 
provides relatively precise answers to most ques- 
tions without the necessity of bringing the matter 
before a judge. Furthermore, often the judge is 
not asked which rule should be applied but what 
happened, that is, to determine who did what to 
whom. And in other instances, especially at the 
trial level, the judge’s function is to legitimize a 
transaction by applying a rule about which there 
is no dispute, No judge is likely to make a decision 
in such a case contrary to the widely accepted rule; 
if he did so his decision would not long survive, 
and he would be unmasked as an incompetent. In 
this sense he has no discretion, and the rule does 
Provide a guideline. 


However, when a judge must resolve a conflict 
and there is a dispute as to which rule should be 
applied, the traditional explanation of the judicial 
Process is misleading. According to this explana- 
tion judges look to past precedents or to constitu- 
tions, statutes, or codes and find the Proper rule to 
resolve the dispute. But there are conflicting prece- 
dents and an infinite variety of factual situations 
to which the uncertain precedents can apply. Nor 
do constitutions, statutes, and codes provide cer- 
tain guidelines. “Much of the jurisprudence of this 
century has consisted of the progressive realization 
(and sometimes the exaggeration) of the impor- 
tant fact that the distinction between the uncer- 
tainties of communication by authoritative example 
(precedent), and the certainties of communication 
by authoritative general language (legislation) is 
far less firm than this naive contrast suggests” 
(Hart 1961, p. 123). 

(2) The formal theory of interpretation and the 
fiction of legislative intent are methods of “paying 
lip service to the prevailing myth of statutory inter- 
pretation and to the equally mythical notion that 
judicial legislation is both unconstitutional and 
improper. . . . Attempts to hide that fact [of the 
creative function of statutory interpretation] behind 
a cloak of verbiage are fatuous at best. And the 
judicial creative activity applies, to some degree at 
least, to all statutes” (Miller 1956, p. 34). 

Judges do and must make law. But this is not 
to say that when judges make law they are acting 
improperly, for such lawmaking is inherent in their 
function. A judge may be neutral between the 
Parties to a lawsuit and dedicated to the principles 
of his craft, but he must choose; and the difference 
between one judge’s choice and another's does w 
stem from any difference in their technical knowl- 
edge of the law, but from their differing response 
to the conflicting values which the case presents. j 

To recognize that judges make law is not to ae 
clude that they are “free” to make any laws YA 
wish; and while one strand of the realist 1 
emphasizes the choice- making, creative role of 1 
judge, another searches for the variables that c 
dition and restrict that choice. A 

(3) The decisions are not personal 
the judges, accidental, arbitrary, or divorce 1755 
the rest of the political system. Although s. E 
American realists of the 1930s seemed to E 
that judicial rulings were determined by the a 
sonality traits of the jurists—which some 960 5 
labeled the “breakfast-food theory” of juri 3 
dence most writers have concluded that a 05 
Personality to precedent does not substantia Ya 
vance our understanding of the judicial pr 


s of 


Statutory directions, traditional procedures, the 
demands of the judicial role, and the organizational 
and political connections between the judicial 
process and the political system set limits to and 
give a direction to judicial decision making. 

Underlying much of the work of the realists is 
the view that since judges must inevitably choose 
between competing values, awareness of the fact 
that they are making such choices, some knowl- 
edge on which to base these choices, and concern 
for the social conseguences of the choice are 
desirable. 

During the 1920s and the 1930s the American 
legal realists emphasized empiricism and attacked 
formal legal concepts, and they made what seemed 
to be sharp distinctions between the “is” and the 
“ought.” But there was no agreement among them 
whether judicial or any other values could be estab- 
lished by objectively demonstrable standards. A 
relativist position toward value guestions did not— 
and does not—necessarily follow from a realist 
analysis of the judicial process, although many 
critics of realism have so charged. It is true that 
many realists, especially those writing prior to 
World War n, were skeptical that judges were any 
better equipped than legislators or administrators 
to determine these value questions. And they felt 
that many judges had too simple-minded a con- 
viction that they had some special insight into 
justice. 

The realist “ferment” of the 1920s and 1930s 
had important political consequences, especially 
in the United States. At the time American, Eng- 
lish, and Canadian judges were striking down or 
restricting the scope of social welfare legislation, 
Were generally hostile to positive government re- 
lating to economic matters, and were not particu- 
larly zealous in protecting civil liberties. The judges 
looked askance upon administrative agencies and 
Wherever possible insisted that decisions of ad- 
ministrators be subject to review by judges. 

x During the 1920s and 1930s realists were crit- 
ical of the particular policy choices the judges 
were then making. Legal realism became a tool to 
attack judicial decisions and to reduce the role of 
the judges. Within the context of the realist anal- 
ysis the statement that the judges were making 
policy did not necessarily carry any critical con- 
tent for, as realism taught, such policy making is 
inherent in the judicial process. But the “ forward- 
looking scholar’ (who was most likely to be abreast 
of the thinking in the neighboring discipline) 
found grist aplenty in the current product of the 
appellate courts to disapprove and to ‘show up’ as 
being by no means inherent in the scheme of our 
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law” (Llewellyn 1960, p. 13). Realism tore off the 
mask of detachment behind which judges, con- 
sciously or more likely without understanding what 
they were doing, manipulated legal symbols in 
behalf of their own limited concepts of the public 
interest. And in addition to furnishing ammunition 
with which to attack the laissez-faire judicial de- 
cision in the 1930s, realism had strong overtones 
critical of judicial restraints on political and legis- 
lative majorities. Not surprisingly, liberals tended 
toward a realist evaluation of the judicial process, 
to favor restrictions on the scope of judicial au- 
thority, and to be critical of the courts as policy 
instruments. 

On the other side conservatives not surprisingly 
used the orthodox explanations of the judicial 
process to defend the restrictive judicial rulings, 
to urge judicial control of legislative and admin- 
istrative agencies, and to stress the desirability 
of judicial checks on popularly elected and po- 
litically accountable decision makers. Although 
conceding that some judges might act improperly 
and permit their own political predispositions to 
influence their rulings, the conservatives contended 
that these were exceptions. Proper judges merely 
applied the law as given to them by the constitu- 
tion, the legislatures, or past judicial decisions. The 
judicial decisions under attack, they argued, were 
not to be considered either as conservative or 
liberal, either proemployer or antiworker, but in 
accord with eternal verities. And, the conservatives 
argued, to suggest that judicial decisions reflected 
the judges own economic and social views was 
dangerously misleading, destroyed public confi- 
dence in the courts, and undermined the concept 
of an independent nonpolitical judiciary. 

The post-1945 period. By the end of World 
War n these attitudes toward the judicial process 
began to alter. Within the democratic nations, 
especially the United States and England, judges— 
many of whom had been educated in the period of 
the realist ferment—were now supporting govern- 
mental regulation of the economy and at the same 
time protecting civil liberties. At least in the United 
States, this alteration in the stance of the federal 
judges seemed to be based on political factors mak- 
ing it probable that this liberal tone would have 
stability. For the first time in American history 
conservatives, who now had a louder voice within 
legislative chambers than they had within judicial 
halls, were raising doubts about the desirability of 
judicial restraints on legislators and adminis- 
trators. Still clinging to the concepts of mechanical 
jurisprudence, the conservatives charged that the 
judges were making decisions based on “sociology” 
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and not on law. On the other side, liberals began 
to repudiate some of the conclusions drawn from 
realism and, building on more orthodox explana- 
tions of the judicial process, to defend judicial re- 
view as a device to protect and keep open the 
democratic processes. In 1960 the major leader of 
the realist ferment wrote, “jurisprudence [in the 
1930s] promptly became a football of politics, study 
of the courts’ processes of deciding was suddenly 
taken as an attack on decency of the court’s opera- 
tion, issues were distorted, energies were wasted. 
One looks around, after war and foreign danger 
have sweated some of this silliness out of us, and 
sees a vastly different scene. . . The danger lies 
now in altogether different quarters” (Llewellyn 
1960, pp. 14-15). The danger now is that men 
will lose confidence in their judges, thinking that 
they operate without regard to generalizable 
standards. 

A group of scholars for whom there is as yet no 
label but who may be called the “neo-orthodox” 
have redirected attention not to how the judicial 
process is like the legislative but to how it differs. 
The whole purpose of the judicial process, they 
argue, is to permit knowledge and argument to lead 
to a reasoned decision. To reduce the analysis of 
the judicial process to the same terms that are used 
to describe the legislative process is to strip the 
judicial of what distinguishes it from the other ways 
to order human affairs. Although it is not to be 
assumed that judges are superhuman logicians or 
even that their decisions always are the deductive 
application of legal rules, nonetheless their deci- 
sions are products of a different set of conditions 
than are those of political actors who are directly 
accountable to political majorities and who are 
assigned different tasks and different roles. 

Some skeptics of the orthodox ideology concede 
that the judges sometimes do make value choices 
and that the law does not necessarily determine 
their behavior, Nonetheless, they argue, the policy- 
making activity of the judges is an exception to 
the general course of judicial business and stems 
primarily from giving judges the power of judicial 
review. 

Whether a synthesis between the realist and 
formalist concepts of the judicial process will result 
and whether such a synthesis will provide a better 
tool for understanding the dynamics of the judicial 
Process is yet to be determined, As it stands, in 
the world of scholarship the formalist view has 
been modified, and the Statement of the realist 
position is no longer so shrill, Among sophisticates 
the orthodox explanations of judicial behavior are 
no longer in good standing. On the other hand, 


there is no longer much shock value in pointing out 
that the judges are men and like all men are sub- 
ject to limited perspectives. Few scholars now 
deny that the judicial Process operates within and 
is conditioned by the political system and that 
judges make policy, but because of their adjudi- 
catory function they make policy in special ways, 
Outside the world of scholarship, the orthodox posi- 
tion still holds. The prevailing expectations still 
require judges to state their decisions as controlled 
by statutes or precedents, and the official explana- 
tion of public men and practicing lawyers remains 
that the law is independent of the judges and 
controls their behavior. 


Organization of the judicial process 


The organization of the judicial process is de- 
termined by its purpose: to adjudicate particular 
kinds of disputes. (There must be a conflict be- 
tween parties presenting the judges with a “yea” 
or “nay” choice.) By definition, among the factors 
that distinguish adjudication from the other tech- 
niques of dispute deciding—bargaining, election- 
eering, voting, fighting—is that each side in the 
conflict is entitled to be heard by an outsider to 
the dispute who is to make his decision solely on 
the evidence presented to him and in accord with 
a standard of right and wrong. 

In democratic societies adjudication is based on 
an entirely different set of expectations than those 
that underlie the legislative or executive functions. 
What the majority wishes is what the legislators 
should decide. But adjudication calls for decisions 
in accord with standards of right, to be made by 
persons who are free to apply these standards with- 
out concern for the popularity of their decisions. 
Adjudication rests on the conviction that 1 1 
kinds of differences are best resolved by an appe 
to a specially qualified elite. ith 

Based on these expectations and in accord Wa 
its defined function, the judicial process is aoe 
ately organized to “disconnect” it from m s 
the community. The judicial system ordinarily 115 
not have direct lines of accountability to the po 3 
ical authorities. (In some American states WA 
judges are elected for short terms ee E 
is not so.) This independence of the pos a ya 
tem from the community is based on the ee he 
dispute deciders who are not subject to outsi 05 
Structions or coercion. Both realist and 1 5 
analyses support this independence in or Rae 
those who come before the judges may have pe he 
ing by a tribunal free to make a decision 5 
basis of the evidence and arguments 15 7 91 aa: 
it. The orthodox ideology has the addition 


d to 


yantage of squaring this judicial independence 
with the principles of democratic politics, for por- 
traying the judges as technicians who do not par- 
ticipate in the resolution of policy conflicts makes 
it unnecessary to hold them politically accountable. 

Selection procedures and tenure arrangements 
vary from nation to nation, but their design is to 
reduce considerations of partisan politics and to 
maximize attention to professional qualifications. 
Although lay participation still survives in the form 
of jury and lay judges, the definition of the “best 
qualified” now carries the expectation that the 
judges will be men trained in law. As early as the 
seventeenth century the celebrated Lord Coke told 
King James that since he lacked knowledge of the 
“artificial reason and judgment of the law” even 
the king was not entitled to decide cases but must 
act through his law-trained officers. Nowadays the 
legal profession has much to say as to who among 
them shall be selected as a judge, even if the actual 
selection process vests the final choice in political 
authorities. (The Supreme Court of the United 
States is to a considerable extent an exception in 
that the president exercises something like a per- 
sonal prerogative in choosing justices for this 
Court.) Once selected, judges are expected to per- 
form in accordance with professional standards, 
and they are measured by these standards: judges 
are members of a distinctive professional group 
who look to that group for their prestige. 

More important than the formal constitutional 
and institutional arrangements in disconnecting 
the judicial from the rest of the political system 
are the factors growing from the judicial role. This 
tole conditions and restricts the way the judges 
should behave and limits how others should behave 
in their relations with the judges. Once appointed 
to the bench a judge is expected to withdraw from 
active partisanship, to refrain from taking public 
Positions on controversial issues, and to conduct 
himself so that there can be no suggestion that his 
official behavior is in any way influenced by his 
own personal concerns or attachments. His role 
makes it improper for any groups to make out-of- 
courtroom contacts or to use any of the normal 
methods of influencing political decision makers. 
To do so is not only improper but in many instances 
illegal, 

The “disconnectedness” of the judicial process 
from the political system, however, is only relative. 
Changes in the rest of the system affect the nature 
of the decisions that will be made. Like all who 
make decisions affecting the fate and fortunes of 
the community, judges exercise their discretion not 
only within the confines of the requirements of the 
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judicial process itself but within the context of the 
political system of which it is a part. What dis- 
tinguishes judicial from other kinds of political 
actors is not that the judges are outside the system 
but that they are related to it in a different fashion 
than are the other decision makers. 


Courtroom access and judicial scope 

Since judges are expected to approach each case 
with an open mind, in all nations they lack au- 
thority to initiate proceedings for if permitted to 
do so, it is felt, they would be compelled to pre- 
judge the case. “It is the fact that such application 
{of person claiming rights] must be made to him, 
which distinguishes a judge from an administra- 
tive officer” (Gray [1909] 1963, p. 114). Of great- 
er significance, however, than the fact that the 
judges may not start lawsuits is the fact that an 
ordinary individual through a regular lawsuit may 
raise fundamental questions of public policy. 
Whereas only those with some political strength 
may command legislative attention, a single indi- 
vidual may compel a judge to make a ruling. The 
litigant may be concerned only with his own prob- 
lems: to secure ownership of a piece of property, 
to dissolve a marriage contract, or to stay out of 
prison; but the decision he secures will create or 
confirm a rule that governs the behavior of many 
persons other than himself. 

In the Anglo-American nations there are no dis- 
tinctions between courts created to adjudicate dis- 
putes and those established to hear conflicts in- 
volving questions of “high politics.” The higher 
appellate courts, however, operate under rules 
specifying that they are not to hear cases merely 
to do justice between litigants but only where the 
public interest is paramount. Nonetheless, they 
are organized like and function as ordinary law 
courts. Civil law nations do attempt to distinguish 
more sharply between courts created to adjudicate 
lawsuits and those established to deal with ques- 
tions of more general public significance. In the 
German Federal Republic and in Italy, for example, 
special courts deal with constitutional questions. 
Their jurisdiction does not depend on the ordinary 
litigant but may be invoked by public authorities. 
In France a separate court system deals with dis- 
putes between citizens and administrative officials. 

There are limits to courtroom access. Generally 
speaking, only those who are able to persuade the 
judges that they are personally and directly in- 
volved in a dispute may seek a judicial resolution 
of it, and there are some kinds of disputes judges 
will not attempt to decide. The technical rules and 
rationalizations to distinguish between “justiciable” 
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and “nonjusticiable” issues vary from nation to 
nation and time to time. The widest range of sub- 
jects are dealt with by courts in nations such as 
the United States, Australia, and Canada, where 
the constitution is a legal as well as a political 
document, that is, a document subject to construc- 
tion by judges. In the United States judges have 
the broad jurisdiction characteristic of the common- 
law countries, plus the authority to treat the con- 
stitution as a legal instrument. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has been squarely in the mid- 
dle of almost every major political conflict that has 
arisen within the American republic, But even in 
the United States the judicial process has played a 
minor role in some areas: conflicts over control of 
the machinery of government; price policies for the 
distribution of goods and services; and the whole 
area of American relations with foreign nations. 
Civil law nations attempt to restrict the impact 
of decisions to the immediate cases, and except in 
a few nations—and here only since World War 11 
—constitutional documents are not considered to 
be subject to judicial construction. The French 
judiciary, for example, has never been the pivot 
for any major political interest, It is impossible to 
cite a single judicial ruling that has had a sub- 
stantial impact on the political life of that nation, 
which is all the more remarkable in view of the 
highly divisive nature of French Politics. 
Litigation as a device for making policy depends 
upon the ability to formulate a lawsuit that pre- 
sents judges with a yea or nay choice. However, 
for some issues a day in court is easier to secure 
than a day before the legislature, The “chips” for 
winning the judicial “game” are different from 
those for winning the legislative “game,” since 
judges are related to the political community in a 
different fashion than are legislators. Groups who 
lack electoral strength may, therefore, find it more 
profitable to resort to litigation than to legislation. 
However, without some political strength in the 
community, major alterations of public policy 
through litigation are as unlikely as through legis- 
lation. For the chance of securing favorable ju- 
dicial rulings is not unrelated to the political con- 
figurations of the community. Unpopular minorities 
whose activities have been restricted by legislation 
seldom have more success before the courts than 
they have had before the legislature. Yet in many 
nations because of such factors as federalism, 
bicameralism, election district geography, rules of 
debate in the legislature, and so on, even relatively 
widely supported values may not secure legislative 
expression. The judicial Process thus provides a 
forum for raising issues in a different context from 


the one provided by legislative or executive decision 
makers. 


The formal requirements 


By definition adjudication is distinguished from 
other techniques of dispute deciding in that it calls 
for the open presentation of evidence and reasoned 
argument before impartial judges who are to make 
their decisions in accord with the evidence and 
arguments presented to them and in accord with 
established standards. Courts exist to settle law- 
suits, and this function imposes certain require- 
ments on judicial procedures. Whether these re- 
quirements accurately describe how judges behave 
is for the moment irrelevant, for they have a sig- 
nificance divorced from consideration of whether 
they are descriptively accurate. 

Judicial decisions are expected to be based only 
on the information formally fed into the system. 
In contrast legislators and administrators (except 
when they are expected to perform as judges) may 
secure information whenever and however they 
please, may contact rival claimants in private, and 
are under no obligation to give each claimant an 
Opportunity to respond to the other side. Judges, 
however, are forbidden to discuss a case or to gather 
evidence outside the formal proceedings. Although 
in the misleadingly named “inquisitorial system” of 
civil-law countries, judges have somewhat more 
leeway in making independent investigations, they 
too operate under narrowly prescribed procedures 
designed to exclude from consideration any facts 
or arguments except those which the participants 
have presented in formal proceedings. (The doc- 
trine of “judicial notice” provides an exch 
Judges are permitted to make rulings in Uea 
knowledge that is so widely known and acceptal 
that it may be taken into account without being 
formally presented to them.) iae 

Perhaps the most important single oe 15 
quirement is that judicial decisions be base 5 
reason. All decision makers are expected to act 15 
the basis of the best available knowledge and 5 
make decisions that conform to the rules of 1 
and rationality, But no other political apor 
expected to perform solely in terms of 1109 li 
argument. The legislative process pol 105 
infusion of knowledge and argument into t 0 a 
ceedings, and the legislator's decisions 15 aie 
without supporting reasons; but the ultima ae 
comes are without apology recognized as jain 
mined by political power. They are better 80 A 
as part of the political situation. Few oN ads 
any series of legislative or administrative 110 55 
enacted over a course of time will form 


ternally consistent series of logically interrelated 
policies, but this is precisely what is expected from 
the judicial process. Judges are required to phrase 
their decisions and explain them in a technical 
language that conceals any subjective elements. 
Their decisions must be justified as the single right 
answer, required by precedent or statutory com- 
mand, and consistent with the whole corpus of the 
law. 

Students of the legislative process have not 
thought it profitable to analyze debates on the floor 
of the chamber in order to account for the legis- 
lative decision. They assume that most of the sig- 
nificant data is the behavior that takes place out- 
side the formal proceedings. In contrast, and in 
response to the formal model, the main staples of 
research concerning the judiciary are the evidence 
presented, the arguments before the courts, and the 
judge's formally stated reasons for his decision. 
The judicial decision is approached as a product of 
a controlled debating contest. 

Recognizing that to focus on each decision iso- 
lated from its political situation, and with aware- 
ness that judicial decisions do not depart too far 
from the configuration of political power with the 
community, scholars have started to look at other 
materials and to develop models for analysis other 
than the traditional debating society framework. 
Nonetheless, they cannot ignore the fact that the 
judicial process is deliberately created and specifi- 
cally designed to reduce the impact of political 
forces and to maximize evidence and reasoned 
choice. And the freedom of the judge from direct 
political accountability and the expectation that he 
will base his decision on arguments presented to 
him help to explain why the same individual will 
behave differently and support different values as 
a judge than as a legislator. The judicial process 
does make it possible for interests that lack large 
numbers of votes or controlling legislative repre- 
sentation to win favorable decisions. 

The requirement that the judge base his decision 
on evidence and reasoned argument shades into 
the requirement that he be impartial. Again, other 
Political decision makers are also expected to be 
impartial—it is contrary to the mores for a legis- 
lator or an executive to participate in decisions 
Where he has an immediate financial stake in their 
Outcome—but again the standards of impartiality 
Tequired for judges are of a different order. 
Judicial impartiality between the immediate Par- 
ties to a lawsuit is obviously required if the judges 
are to be able to function as outsiders to the dis- 
Pute. If a judge is under obligation to one of the 
Parties or if he shares the fate of one of the liti- 
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gants, he clearly cannot be dispassionate and 
neutral. This kind of impartiality is easy to achieve. 
At the next level of impartiality, although a judge 
may share some of the characteristics of one of 
the disputants—they both may be white southern- 
ers or both may be from the middle class—the 
judge is obliged to make a decision uninfluenced by 
such factors. Since judges are recruited from among 
the educated members of the community and are 
likely to be from among the dominant social classes, 
and since they ordinarily are not directly account- 
able to the electorate, the impact of the class struc- 
ture upon the judicial system cannot be ignored. 
Whether judges do permit factors of personal bias, 
prejudice, or subconscious predispositions to influ- 
ence their rulings is an empirical question, but 
that they will not do so is the working assumption 
of all established judicial systems in the free na- 
tions. And in an open society it is generally easy 
to secure agreement that judges have met these 
requirements of fairness and have made their deci- 
sions uninfluenced by personal, partisan, or class 
considerations. 

There is no difference between the realist and 
orthodox analysis with respect to the desirability 
and possibility of securing judicial impartiality in 
the sense of neutrality between and even-handed 
treatment of all parties. It is at the level of value 
choosing that the realist and traditionalist analyses 
differ. According to the traditional descriptions of 
the judicial process the judge can and should be 
neutral between competing concepts of the public 
interest. He should be an uncommitted man, the 
servant of the legal system, a mouthpiece of the 
law. If the law favors one interest over another, it 
is because the legislature has so ordained or the 
logic of the situation so demands. The realists, on 
the other hand, although agreeing that the judicial 
process requires and in fact secures neutrality as 
between parties to a lawsuit, insist that however 
desirable it might be in fact, it is impossible to 
secure a system in which the judges will be com- 
plete ciphers in the process of balancing competing 
claims to justice, The judicial role, the statutory 
directions, and the precedents may well structure 
the judge’s choice, but his is a positive and creative 
participation in the determination of which values 
the laws will reflect. 

Judges must explain decisions. Other decision 
makers are often called on to justify their actions 
and to put their decisions into the rhetoric of the 
public well-being. But only judges are compelled 
to provide detailed, formally stated, and—at the 
appellate level—frequently written justifications of 
why they decided as they did. The fact that a judge 
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knows that he will have to justify his ruling and 
expose his arguments to the critical attention of a 
professional audience of his peers has an impact 
on the decision he makes which is easy to see, diffi- 
cult to measure, and little studied. The formally 
written opinion, of course, tidies up a much more 
complex decision-making process, Many students 
have been concerned with the various forms of 
reasoning judges use and have wondered whether 
they make decisions first and then seek rules to 
justify them, or whether they move from general 
rules to the particular dispute. 


Judicial rulings as political forces 

A judicial opinion justifying a decision, espe- 
cially of an appellate court, itself becomes a factor 
in the political process. For the opinion is both an 
explanation of a particular decision and instruction 
to law officers, including subordinate judges, as to 
how they should dispose of similar disputes. And 
these opinions, like statutes, are themselves subject 
to a variety of constructions. 

Both the traditional and realist analysis of the 
judicial process tend to emphasize the finality 
of a judicial ruling. Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes's famous quip that the constitution is what 
the judges say it is is frequently cited to demon- 
strate that although the Congress may pass a law, 
it is the Supreme Court which determines whether 
it will be applied. To the same point is the often 
quoted remark by Gray, one of the intellectual 
fathers of the realist movement: “Statutes are 
sources of Law ... not part of the Law itself” 
(Gray [1909] 1963, p. 125). In the same tradition 
Kirchheimer writes, “The validity of a norm does 
not follow from its existence, but from the fate 
it suffers in the administrative and judicial proc- 
ess” (Kirchheimer 1961, p. 187). 

In all political systems where there is any meas- 
ure of stability, a judicial decision normally dis- 
poses of the dispute between the parties to the 
lawsuit. In fact, review of a particular decision 
outside the judicial system (except for executive 
pardons) is thought to violate the doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers, And in all nations it is accepted 
that court decisions ought to be obeyed, that rulings 
of courts are authoritative, and that the policies 
pronounced by judges, especially those who serve 
on appellate courts, ought to guide the behavior of 
all, especially those who administer the law. 

But whether the rulings announced, as distin- 
guished from the resolution of the particular law- 
suit, become the standard that controls the behavior 
of others is no more—perhaps even less—assured 
for judicially created rules than for legislatively 
created laws. Judicial constructions do not neces- 


sarily end a policy dispute and are no more self- 
applying than are statutes. What a judicial ruling 
will mean in the next “individualization” and the 
next is just as open to the push and pull of the 
political process, of which the judicial process is 
a part, as is a legislatively announced rule, What 
Gray said of statutes can also be said of judicial 
rulings: “They are sources of the Law... not the 
law.” 

The precise impact of judicially proclaimed rules 
has only recently been investigated. At this stage 
we can only report in terms of the most sweeping 
generalizations and cannot trace with any assur- 
ance the mechanics that determine which particu- 
lar judicial rulings are likely to be translated into 
substantial alterations in behavior. Since judges 
have no direct command of political or military 
force and depend on the executive for the enforce- 
ment of their decrees, judicial constructions have 
been of little significance when challenged by total- 
itarians in control of the legislative and executive 
agencies, It is impossible to cite a single instance in 
which judges have been able to defend democratic 
institutions against onslaught by antidemocrats 
who have taken or been given legislative authority: 
not in Nazi Germany, not in fascist Italy, not in the 
Soviet Union, not in Latin American nations. Al- 
though the judges in the Union of South Africa 
were able to dull the edges of the restrictive apart- 
heid laws for almost a decade, ultimately they 
were forced to capitulate. After a totalitarian sys- 
tem has been established the rules produced by the 
judiciary are not likely to conflict with those com- 
ing from the legislature. 2 

UA have elt that if the judges are authorized 
to defend the basic constitution, then they are bet- 
ter able to maintain democratic institutions. Un- 
doubtedly the hope that this might be so acena 
for the creation in many of the nations establishe! 
after World War 11 of constitutional courta 
ered to declare legislative acts unconstitutiona 1 

In stable democratic nations the differing i 
tutional arrangements and the freedom to 120 
differing combinations of political groups ee 
result in conflicts between judicial and e 
agencies. But there is little in the history of 19 
nations to suggest that judicial rulings are 970 
to endure in the face of determined i 
Position. For by design courts are not as ae 115 
to the political forces of the community as ere 
legislatures. (Here we are referring to legi Be 
officials with a nationwide constituency. — 
to regional officials, national judges are mor 1 
to reflect dominant political forces than 111 110 
local authorities, and the history of judicia 


officials 
tories over such regionally accountable 
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confirms this generalization.) “Except for short- 
lived transitional periods when the old alliance is 
disintegrating and the new one is struggling to take 
control of political institutions, the Supreme Court 
is inevitably a part of the dominant national alli- 
ance. . . By itself, the Court is almost powerless 
to affect the course of national policy” (Dahl 1957, 
p. 293). 

Yet it would be wrong to conclude that judges 
are merely passive instruments reflecting current 
sentiments and tools of the dominant political 
groups. For judges themselves are active members 
of the governing elites and create as well as re- 
spond to the political situation. And within stable 
democratic regimes where the community is di- 
vided, judicial support for particular values will 
often be the critical factor in their emergence as 
the controlling rules of the community, To have 
the judges on one’s side and to have their stamp of 
legitimacy for one’s course of conduct can be an 
important political asset. Most of the time the judi- 
cial rulings will “stick,” although without signifi- 
cant political support they will not stick for long. 
The key word, of course, is “significant,” and with 
additional research we may be able to specify the 
conditions under which the law announced by the 
judges will control the behavior of the community. 


J. W. PELTASON 
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The Concept of Law. Ox- 


II 
COMPARATIVE ASPECTS 


The judicial process consists in the hearing by 
impartial persons of a complaint by one party to a 
dispute and of a defense by the other party, to- 
gether with their witnesses, followed by a decision 
that one or the other has the superior claim. Such 
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decisions markedly affect the fortunes and even the 
lives of members of a society. Hence, there has 
been considerable discussion of the judicial process 
and of the general beliefs and personal factors 
which influence that process, both in preliterate 
societies and in literate societies. In the Western 
world, historians and jurisprudents have consid- 
ered carefully the effects of key decisions. Biogra- 
phies of judges have investigated their social and 
personal characteristics, and these have been fur- 
ther illuminated by the autobiographical records 
and introspections of some great judges. In recent 
years sociological and psychological studies have 
introduced new techniques and new interests, so 
that the study of the judicial process is now con- 
siderably diversified. Judges are no longer regarded 
as engaged in a purely intellectual process of apply- 
ing normative rules to various situations; the rela- 
tion between judges and their changing social and 
cultural milieus is examined in various ways. 

While research on the relation of judges and 
judicial decision to the social and cultural milieu 
still dominates the outlook of European scholars, 
the existence in the United States of local, state, 
and federal courts, each with its political ties, and 
above all the split decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on constitutional issues, have led 
Americans to focus greater attention on the types 
of decisions made by particular courts and par- 
ticular judges or alliances of judges, and on the 
prediction of those decisions, sometimes with the 
use of mathematical or quasi-mathematical models. 
This tendency has been encouraged by the growth 
of sociometry, small-group sociology, and social 
psychology in the United States, 

There are presumably powerful social and emo- 
tional reasons why most judges were for so long 
regarded by non-Marxist jurisprudents as sacro- 
sanct—wise and impartial arbiters. In this view, 
the occasional weak, foolish, and even corrupt 
judges were exceptions who proved the rule. Marx- 
ists, of course, saw judges as largely operating in 
the interests of the ruling class. Nevertheless, it is 
Strange that it took so long before the realistic 
appreciation by practicing lawyers of judicial “bi- 
ases” ousted from Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence what 
Seagle (1941) satirically called the worship of Our 
Lady of the Common Law, a phrase used by Car- 
dozo and others before him. Now there is a tend- 
ency to go to the other extreme and to preach that 
the only illuminating way to study the judicial 
process is to concentrate on the actions and motiva- 
tions of single judges and the interaction between 
judges in multijudge courts (see editorial comments 
in Schubert 1964), Study of this key process of 
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social control seems still to arouse considerable 
emotion and to prevent some scholars from rec- 
ognizing the multiple complexities of judicial de. 
cision making and the many different sociological 
and behavioral scientific methods of analysis that 
are applicable. 

One type of analysis of the judicial process is 
that which examines how judges bring to bear the 
various norms current in the society on a variety 
of disputes, each of which is potentially unique. 
These norms are of many different kinds, for they 
range from “scientific laws” that are believed to 
govern the behavior of men, animals, insects, and 
things, through rules whose breach automatically 
constitutes an offense, to a whole range of general 
moral precepts. The task of the judge is to select 
from the variety of rules of different types those 
which are most likely to give what he considers to 
be justice in the case and to apply these in terms of 
a logic which is acceptable to other judges, to the 
public, and, he hopes, to the litigants. There are, 
of course, situations in which the judge may merely 
enforce a decision against one litigant in the in- 
terests of a conquering group over a conquered, or 
of a strong ruling class over a subordinated class. 
But part of the symbolic accretion of the law is that 
often the end result of the judicial process has been 
a decision which claims to represent something 
called at least law, and usually justice as well. The 
extent to which judges aim at establishing this 
claim is therefore one of the first empirical prob- 
lems which has to be investigated; and the asser- 
tion of this claim also has to be checked against the 
degree of homogeneity of social interests in 5 
population served by the court. The ethics 5 
the judicial position itself often seem to influenc 
judges’ behavior. ji 
: Sime, records of the reasoning of 10 
cases in the classical world and in the early an 
Ages of Europe are too meager to provide e 
material to set in comparison with the det A 
records we have of the public ogee it 
Judges since fuller law records have been | en 
is here that research on the judicial process in 1 
societies has added new dimensions to the 11 19 d 
gation of the judicial process. neia WA 
Hoebel's study (1941), from old people's ERN 
of how the Cheyenne dealt with disputes 11 dicial 
followed by a number of detailed studies 0! 1 
reasoning in various tribes. In general he 1855 
Present accounts of judicial reasoning in E 88055 
relatively homogeneous societies with sta pe 
omies, yet societies differing markedly in ates 
of their cultural premises or jural 15 simple 
(Hoebel 1954). Even in these relatively 
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situations, judges have to deal not only with stand- 
ardized situations but also with new types of dis- 
putes, precipitated perhaps by slight changes in the 
environmental situation, or by the idiosyncratic 
actions of individuals, or by some unique constel- 
lation of the complex components that go into 
making up the interactions between human beings 
in any sociocultural milieu. If after one Cheyenne 
has murdered another he has to be banished and 
the sacred arrows of the tribe have to be cleansed, 
what is to be done with a woman who kills her 
father when he tries to rape her, or, on the other 
hand, with a woman who by unjustified ill-treat- 
ment causes her daughter to commit suicide? An 
investigation of this sort of case led Llewellyn and 
Hoebel into an illuminating analysis of basic Chey- 
enne values and of how they were changed and 
developed to meet new crises, yet were believed to 
persist. These scholars emphasized, too, how key 
situations of this kind might contribute to the 
evolution of political authority, of which judicial 
action is often a part (Llewellyn & Hoebel 1941, 
pp. 160, 179). 

Men, judges and laity alike, may be (as some 
argue) guided basically by economic and social in- 
terests of which they are perhaps not fully aware. In 
Europe and America, there has consequently been 
an emphasis upon the often subconscious moti- 
vations that influence judicial behavior (Schubert 
1964), But men everywhere interact through lan- 
guage in order to conceptualize their sociocultural 
and personal aims and values. It would therefore 
seem unwise to exclude the semantic and struc- 
tural analysis of the words and the patterned ar- 
rangement of words into the arguments of the 
judicial process: these symbolic relations are some- 
thing more than a mere veil concealing the real 
spurs to judicial decision. There must, therefore, 
be an investigation of the types of words used in 
the formulation of disputes and decisions, in the 
full social context of each word, whether it be a 
key concept of law (such as right, duty, property, 
etc.) or a simple word defining types of action or 
relationships between persons. In certain judicial 
institutions, such as the United States Supreme 
Court, where most of the decisions of individual 
judges are recorded in detail and where to some 
extent the formulas in which decisions are couched, 
and what they represent, can be taken for granted, 
students are able to concentrate on how the judges, 
each with his own social outlook, vary in their 
decisions on particular issues. These students at- 
tempt to apply different theories, such as the theory 
of games, to predict the strategy a judge may fol- 
low in different situations to achieve his ends, and 
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they formulate mathematical models which will 
predict, both for behavioral theory and for practic- 
ing lawyers, the probable decisions of particular 
judges or benches of judges on certain kinds of 
disputes (Schubert 1964). This work is important, 
both for an understanding of the judicial process 
and as a general contribution to various branches 
of sociology and social psychology. But it takes 
large sets of facts—such as the structure of Amer- 
ican society—for granted and does not analyze the 
interaction between that society and the judicial 
process. 

For tribal courts we still often lack detailed 
knowledge of the sociocultural milieu, and in most 
instances we also lack detailed records of cases, 
including examination of evidence and judicial de- 
cisions. The cases out of which Llewellyn and 
Hoebel and a number of other lawyers and anthro- 
pologists have made remarkable studies of Amer- 
ican Indian law are mostly recalled from distant 
times. Barton's classic work on the Ifugao (1919) 
and Kalinga (1949) of the Philippines also gives 
only the bare bones of cases, which were heard by 
mediators rather than judges. Pospisil (1958) had 
the opportunity to record in detail judicial and 
negotiating processes in a New Guinea tribe before 
the advent of foreign rule, and Berndt (1962) 
studied a New Guinea tribe shortly after foreign 
rule was established; but neither of them has yet 
published sufficiently detailed records of the proc- 
ess of argumentation toward decisions. The best 
records come from Africa; these include Schapera’s 
work on the Tswana (1938), which gives almost 
complete reports on two cases, Gluckman’s report 
on ten cases of the Barotse (1955), and Epstein’s 
records from African Urban Courts established 
by the former Northern Rhodesian government 
(1954). Colson (1962, chapter 4) provides one 
good record of a case of negotiation of settlement 
among the Tonga, and Gulliver ( 1963) reports on 
a few such cases among the Arusha. Bohannan’s 
study Justice and Judgment Among the Tiv (1957) 
and Howell’s A Manual of Nuer Law (1954) give 
brief summaries of cases, rarely reporting cross- 
examination. 

Two contrary attitudes have been adopted in an- 
alyzing tribal judicial processes. Bohannan (1957) 
has insisted that each people has its own folk 
system of concepts in terms of which the study of 
non-Western judicial processes and institutions 
should be made. He has insisted that it is essential 
not to use the folk concepts of Western jurispru- 
dence to handle the folk systems of other cultures, 
for, being a folk system themselves, they cannot 
constitute an analytical system. In contrast, Gluck- 
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man and Epstein (and to a lesser extent Llewellyn 
and Hoebel, and earlier, Barton) have set their 
analyses against the type of analyses made of 
Western judicial processes, in order to highlight 
both similarities and differences. To pursue this 
comparison, they have used concepts, such as the 
reasonable man and reasonable expectations, right 
and duty, which are used in Western jurisprudence 
(see Gluckman 1955; Epstein 1954). 

There are involved here major problems for all 
sociological and anthropological comparisons, since 
similar problems arise in the cross-cultural analysis 
of religious beliefs and other cultural phenomena. 
The constant use of local vernacular terms (for 
example, the use of Latin, German, French, Tiv, 
or Barotse terms when writing in English) makes 
reading and discussion difficult for those who do 
not know the language concerned. In fact, Bohan- 
nan in practice has to use English concepts to cover 
Tiv situations; for example, he emphasizes that Tiv 
law classifies all actions under the rubric of “debt” 
and not as contracts or torts, without discussing 
the relation of this Tiv conception to the dominance 
of actions in debt in early and middle English law, 
in ancient Chinese and Babylonian law, etc., and 
without considering why there should be this ap- 
parent similarity (see Gluckman 1965a, chapter 
8). And in practice he uses English words, such as 
right and duty, throughout his analysis. 

It is clear that, as Bohannan insists, the first 
step in ethnographic reporting of the judicial proc- 
ess, in the West as elsewhere, must be to state 
clearly the local concepts and the manner in which 
they are used by litigants and their representatives 
and witnesses to present evidence to the judges and 
by judges in cross-examination on evidence and in 
coming to decision. The Presentation of these folk 
concepts, in action, should be clearly separated 
from the analysis itself. Here it might be clearer, 
as Ayoub (1961) implies, if one were to invent a 
set of neologisms, in order to escape from the 
cultural accretions of key folk concepts in the 
researcher’s own language. Unfortunately no one 
has yet Proposed such a set of neologisms. Gluck- 
man’s attempted solution was to propose that, for 
English, a whole series of relevant words be chosen 
and stipulated to have specific meanings for anal- 
ysis. If the same words are used as translations 
of the folk concepts of the people under study, it 
would be advisable, experience shows, to use print- 
ing devices (such as italics or capitals) to indicate 
Where they are being employed for analysis, as 
against reporting. 

The prime necessity in this field is clearly for 
detailed reporting of the whole course of a trial, 
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with careful attention to what specific folk concept 
is used in each context. In recent years jurispru- 
dents have concentrated attention, and often crit- 
icism, on the multiple meanings and fringe mean- 
ings of key judicial concepts, such as law itself, 
justice, crime, property, right, duty, negligence, 
guilt, and innocence. These concepts are not 
necessarily vague: they may have what Curtis 
called “a precise degree of imprecision” (1954, 
Pp. 71). This is also a characteristic of religious 
symbols. The study of religious symbolism clearly 
involves an examination of the multivocality of 
each symbol, the manner in which it ramifies in 
its social and emotional referents, and the manner 
in which it evokes both emotional and social re- 
sponses. Similarly, the concepts of law have to be 
investigated to find out how parties, witnesses, and 
judges use the multivocality of these concepts in 
order to fit the facts of varied disputes into the 
rules of law and to advance, respectively, pleas 
and decisions, which are claimed to state where 
justice lies. 

An important problem is immediately raised by 
the fact that concepts in law refer not only to 
States of fact but also to implied moral evaluations 
of human actions and possibly also the motivations 
which are believed to lie behind those actions. In 
developed systems of law, written pleadings by the 
parties, usually presented through their counsels, 
have to be stated according to particular formulas 
which strip away what is believed to be irrelevant 
and present only those facts which have “forensic 
(to avoid the multivocal “legal”) value in terms of 
those normative rules which, it is argued, apply 
to the dispute. At some stages in the history of law, 
failure to set pleadings in a rigidly prescribed form 
might invalidate a claim, and in modern 11 
law, indictments may still be thrown out if no! 
Properly drafted. Facts at these stages of 1 
development therefore come before the judges a 
ready processed to conform with certain Wa 
and possibly also moral, norms. Many scho E 
have stressed that this preliminary processing en 
tails that, to understand the judicial process, z 
search should be done on the preliminary work 5 
police and counsel before disputes come to court, 
a field little investigated. s 

Tribal e evei those like Ashanti, 1 
oaths are sworn to establish juisdicton PA 
lack this period of preliminary processing 5 5 
facts in dispute. Litigants are allowed to e 
respective claims in apparently full, yi e 
seemingly irrelevant, detail. While they o l 5 
judges play a role similar to that of co drehe 
more developed systems, sifting and processing 
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facts and issues (Gluckman [1955] 1967, chap- 
ter 9). It is necessary to watch carefully the extent 
to which judges allow seeming irrelevance, by an- 
alyzing their interruptions and the weight they 
attach to the various types of facts laid before 
them. This leads to an investigation of what is 
conceived to be the task and aim of judges in 
specific types of disputes: what is irrelevant in a 
dispute between people who are relative strangers 
to each other may be very relevant in a dispute be- 
tween spouses or closely related kinsmen, if the 
judges are attempting to reconcile the parties and 
enable them to resume living and working together. 
This is the common situation in tribal courts, and 
these may therefore work in ways more akin to 
Western marriage counselors, lawyers, arbitrators, 
and industrial conciliators than to Western judges 
in court. 

Most scholars who study social control com- 
paratively emphasize that the establishment of 
courts is a key phenomenon in the development of 
law (e.g., Seagle 1941; Stone 1946). The concep- 
tion of a court here involves that all parties to a 
dispute should be heard by the courts judges, who 
normally refuse to give a verdict until both sides 
of a case have been presented. Litigants present 
their evidence and the supporting evidence of wit- 
nesses. Litigants and their representatives then 
cross-examine their opponents and opposing wit- 
nesses to try to break down the other case. Judges 
may enter into cross-examination, although they 
do so in varying degrees in different societies. Tech- 
niques of cross-examination require careful in- 
vestigation of the extent to which direct evidence, 
hearsay evidence, and circumstantial evidence are 
distinguished; the weight which is accorded to im- 
partiality; and the manner in which these distinc- 
tions and other devices are employed to test and 
perhaps to destroy particular versions of events. 

; In Zambia, Epstein and Gluckman found that 
in practically all the cases they heard tried, the 
litigants and their supporters framed their versions 
of events in such a way as to present themselves 
as “reasonable men.” These researchers thus re- 
ported the occurrence in Zambian African law of a 
folk concept which can be translated as parallel 
to a Western folk concept. Furthermore, they raised 
the “reasonable man’” to the status of an analytical 
Concept which they saw as crucial in the process 
of judicial cross examination and decision. By pre- 
senting themselves as reasonable men who con- 
formed to the modes of behavior and the standards 
of their society, and who thus accepted the same 
Premises of “rightdoing” as the judges, litigants 
exposed themselves to attack by the judges. who 


seized on discrepancies within their accounts, and 
between their accounts and those of eyewitnesses. 
In many cases this enabled judges to destroy a 
version which appeared to be reasonable and to 
convict a litigant on the basis of his own story. 
Thus, in the course of cross-examination they 
would begin to come to a decision by setting up the 
standard of how a reasonable incumbent of the role 
under review would behave in particular circum- 
stances. 

Epstein's work, published in a series of papers, 
has escaped the attention of most other scholars; 
but Gluckman’s use of the reasonable man has 
been severely criticized because it imparts an al- 
legedly vague concept from the Western folk 
system that is of chief importance in the complex 
law of negligence. None of the critics has as yet 
discussed the cases analyzed thus by Gluckman to 
show that the process of judicial cross-examination 
and decision can be better understood by using 
some other set of concepts. On the other hand, 
Gluckman (1965b) has discussed Tiv cases re- 
ported by Bohannan, and other negotiations in 
societies without courts, to argue that these can be 
more successfully analyzed by emphasizing how 
both parties and judges (or other outsiders ) operate 
with some concept of the reasonable man. 

For example, in an Arusha case reported by 
Gulliver (1963, pp. 243 ff.), a father-in-law sued 
his son-in-law for cattle still due under the mar- 
riage payment. At several negotiations, the father- 
in-law insisted that he was reasonable in bringing 
suit, for he and his son had debts of their own to 
meet. He refused to take away his daughter from 
her husband, as he was entitled to do in law, 
because the man was a good husband to the daugh- 
ter, a good father to her children, and a good 
son-in-law to him. The son-in-law contended that 
although he had cattle, he needed them for milk 
and to plough for food for the plaintiff's grand- 
children. How could a good grandfather cause his 
grandchildren to fall into want? Similarly, when it 
was found that the son-in-law was planning to use 
cattle to buy land, he countered that he needed the 
land to get food for the plaintiff's grandchildren, of 
which a good grandfather should approve. And so 
forth. If within the concept “good” we include, as 
we must, the idea of “reasonable,” then we under- 
stand how a compromise was réached by negotia- 
tion in terms of the rights and duties of a complex 
of roles, applied in terms of reasonable conformity 
according to people’s poverty and the demands on 
them, within certain overriding rules and moral 
ideas (for a discussion of this whole problem, see 
Gluckman 1965b; [1955] 1967, chapter 9). 
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Many disputes, both in tribal and in more de- 
veloped systems of law, hinge on the manner in 
which a person has fulfilled the obligations of a 
particular role and the degree of conformity in the 
“range of leeway” (Llewellyn & Hoebel 1941, p. 23) 
that is allowed to him. This degree of conformity 
can be determined only when all his obligations 
are considered in the light of his wealth, strength, 
etc., as he runs his personal economy in meeting 
the demands of all those linked to him. That is, the 
“reasonable man” is here used to try to illuminate 
how certain key concepts in sociological analysis 
(role, role expectations, selection of goals) appear 
through a dispute in the judicial process. Even if it 
is unwise to use this particular concept, the prob- 
lems thus raised are crucial, since the dispute is 
often over degree of conformity; and some means 
of handling these problems must be devised. This 
statement on degrees does not deny that certain 
actions are per se unlawful, although it may even 
then be possible to demonstrate connections with 
reasonable demands on incumbents of given roles. 
In comparative studies it must be recognized that 
varying standards, customs, etc., may assemble 
into stereotypes of roles, perhaps not consistently 
held by all judges (or all jurymen), Disagreement 
will increase as a society becomes more hetero- 
geneous. Thus, during World War 1 Barotse judges 
felt themselves to be helpless when arguing the 
justice of a levy for war funds with members of 
the Watchtower sect (Jehovah’s Witnesses), who 
were pacifists (Gluckman [1955] 1967, p. 158). A 
British jury refused to convict a man of breaches 
of national insurance law, because some members 
reacted to what they felt to be the bureaucratic 
behavior of a civil servant; and members of an- 
other jury felt themselves helpless in a case of 
receiving because, being middle-class, they did not 
know whether working-class people sold goods to 
one another in public houses (Devons 1965). 

The next stage in the analysis of the judicial 
process is to examine how judges move from evalu- 
ation of evidence to decision. Here there is obvi- 
ously scope for considerable Personal variation. It 
is worth examining the ways in which the alleged 
logical steps involved are discussed; and what is 
striking is the extent to which extremely complex 
processes of public ratiocination—whether they be 
rational argument, or rationalization, or both—are 
described in metaphorical terms, Both in the West- 
ern world and in some African cultures, men speak 
metaphorically of the processes of making de- 
cisions: sifting or weighing the evidence, clinching 
an argument, coming to land, judicial “hunches,” 
and so forth. These metaphorical expressions show 
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how greatly the conclusions on the evidence by 
different judges may vary, and how the judges 
may be strongly influenced by principles and prej- 
udices derived from their social positions or their 
personal experiences. It must be emphasized that 
the actual concepts and logic used in judicial de- 
cision have to be analyzed to work out how it is 
possible for idiosyncratic interpretations neverthe- 
less to be stated in some kind of acceptable form. 

Central to the judicial process is the manner in 
which norms stated in general terms are brought 
to bear on a great variety of disputes, each of which 
is in some senses unique. The norms which are 
deployed thus may be well-known rules or codes 
defining righteous and wrongful conduct, par- 
ticular customs of patterns of behavior, examples 
of “rightdoing” derived from everyday life, or pre- 
vious decisions of the courts. There has to be an 
assessment of how judges select from these norms, 
which are not necessarily consistent with one an- 
other. 

But some disputes may be unprecedented, 
whether because social conditions have changed or 
because of some extraordinary combination of 
events. When judges attempt to cope with disputes 
without precedents, they often have to develop 
existing law. In The Nature of the Judicial Process 
(1921, pp. 30-31) Cardozo examined how these 
gaps in the law are filled in the United States. He 
defined four methods by which judges meet the 
general problem of applying existent law, more 
strongly marked when situations are unprece- 
dented: (1) the line of logical progression the 
rule of analogy or the method of philosophy; (2) 
the line of historical development the method of 
evolution; (3) the line of the customs of the com 
munity the method of tradition; and (4) the 19 
of justice, morals, and social welfare the metho 
of sociology. x 

There may well be other methods, and these cae 
not be the most appropriate for sociological 151 
ysis. However, Gluckman (1955) was able to k Ya 
Cardozo's categories to Barotse Judicial wa 
and to show that the kind of logic with bei 
Barotse developed their law to meet the new ie 
tions raised by changes consequent on colonia 3 
could be comprehended in Cardozo's on wA 

For example, when men began to go to ian 
Europeans in distant areas, the Barotse autho wife 
ruled that if a man was away two years, his 1 5 
was entitled to a divorce. In one such case, Wa 
the absent husband's kin pleaded m 
tinually sent his wife blankets, clothes. an mya 
the court held: “This woman did not Eer e 
blanket.” A month later the husband returned: 
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had been on his way home at the time of the suit. 
His father-in-law insisted on the husband's making 
another marriage payment to regain his “divorced” 
wife. The court rescinded its previous decision, on 
the grounds that had it known the husband had 
started for home, it would not have granted a di- 
vorce. The purpose of the statute requiring hus- 
bands to return was to strengthen marriages: 
therefore, the court interpreted “return home” as 
meaning “start for home.” The court also objected 
to what it considered the wife's father’s “unjust 
enrichment.” These decisions exemplify what Car- 
dozo called the method of sociology. At the same 
time, it must be noted that the Barotse always had 
frequent divorce and that both the law and the 
decisions in this case are along the lines of tradi- 
tional custom. 

By contrast, when the southern Bantu tribes, 
among whom divorce was very rare, have faced 
the problems of absentee husbands, they have not 
granted divorce to wives of long-absent husbands, 
but their courts have held that, after a certain 
reasonable period, a “grass widow” may take a 
lover in order to bear children. It is against tribal 
policy for a woman's fertility to be idle. The absent 
husband is denied damages for adultery, and under 
the rule that children belong to the man who gave 
cattle for their mother, the adulterine children are 
his, and not the adulterer’s. The logic of justice, 
morals, and social welfare combine with different 
traditions and customs to give varied judicial solu- 
tions to similar problems (see Gluckm..n [1955] 
1967, pp. 141-142, 284-290; Schapera 1938, 
P. 157). 

Max GLUCKMAN 


[See also Law, article on LAW AND LEGAL INSTITU- 
TIONS; LEGAL sysTEMS, article on COMPARATIVE 
LAW AND LEGAL SYSTEMS; POLITICAL ANTHROPOL- 
OGY; SANCTIONS.] 
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III 
JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of justice is a vital concern 
of any civilized community. Upon the proper func- 
tioning of the courts depends not only the enforce- 
ment of rights and liabilities, such as those between 
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individuals, but also the protection of the individ- 
ual against arbitrary government and the protec- 
tion of society itself against the lawless individual. 

This article concentrates on judicial administra- 
tion in the United States. This is not because sim- 
ilar problems do not exist elsewhere, but because 
their complexion varies so much from one nation 
to another that a comparative study would not be 
meaningful unless it took into account in each 
nation the structure of government, the character 
of the legal profession, and similar matters beyond 
the scope of any brief treatment. However, a few 
references to comparative material are included in 
the bibliography, 

Despite its importance, little systematic study 
was given to judicial administration in the United 
States until recent years. Lawyers, judges, and law 
professors were preoccupied with rules of law and 
with the procedure for translating them into con- 
crete decisions; they devoted relatively little atten- 
tion to the over-all functioning of the judicial ma- 
chinery. Political scientists also tended to avoid the 
subject, concentrating their concern upon the legis- 
lative and executive branches of government on 
the theory that the judicial branch was the special 
preserve of the legal profession. This left the field 
to politicians, legislators, and a few others con- 
fronted with such specific tasks as selecting judges 
or establishing courts. Understandably, their tend- 
ency was to approach each problem ad hoc, with- 
out seeing it in context and without much research 
into historical or comparative experience or into 
empirical data. 

The beginning of sustained attention to the sub- 
ject probably dates from a now famous speech by 
Roscoe Pound to the American Bar Association in 
1906, entitled “The Causes of Popular Dissatisfac- 
tion With the Administration of Justice.” To the 
then complacent members of that body, he spoke 
some harsh truths about “waste,” “delay,” “ineffi- 
ciency,” “archaic judicial organization” and “obso- 
lete procedure.” There followed an awakening of 
interest in the subject in the law schools of the 
nation—an interest that has continued and is still 
growing and in which university political scientists 
and sociologists have recently joined. 

Before long, public-spirited members of the bench 
and bar began to take notice. The chief vehicle for 
their early efforts at reform was the American 
Judicature Society, formed in 1912, In the 1930s, 
the organized bar began to lend its strength to the 
growing movement, largely as the result of the 
enthusiasm of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, who was des- 
tined to become not only president of the American 
Bar Association, the American Judicature Society, 
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and the Institute of Judicial Administration, as well 
as chief justice of New Jersey, but also the acknowl- 
edged leader of the entire movement. 

In 1934 Congress passed a statute giving power 
to the United States Supreme Court to make rules 
of civil procedure for the federal district courts, 
This was an important step forward, not only be- 
cause federal procedure badly needed revising but 
also because of the precedent of vestin gin the courts 
themselves the power to regulate their own meth- 
ods of operation, The new rules went into effect 
in 1938, and have been amended from time to time. 
They have become a model for procedural reform 
in the various states. 

In 1937 the American Bar Association took a 
stand against the popular election of judges and 
in favor of a method of selection that would de- 
emphasize political considerations; and in the same 
year that association undertook the formulation of 
“minimum standards of judicial administration” 
(American Bar Association 1938 ), These standards 
were promulgated the following year as a guide for 
states in improving their court systems, and since 
then the state committees of the American Bar As- 
sociation have worked for their implementation. 
The association has continued to enunciate goals for 
judicial administration and to work toward them, 
as is evidenced by its promulgation in 1962 of a 
model judicial article for state constitutions. Many 
state and local bar associations have similarly con- 
tributed their efforts. a 

The major problems in judicial administration 
center on (1) the personnel of the courts, (2) the 
institutional framework within which they operate, 
and (3) the procedures they follow. All of these 
problems are interrelated. 


Personnel $ 

Selection of judges. Most judges in the eee 
States are popularly elected, but the voters seldo 
have much interest in the contests or knowledge 
of the persons for whom they are voting, bee 
content to leave such matters to political leaders. 
In the federal system, and in a few states. a 
judges are appointed, but even here, politics ne 
to play a dominant role. One approach towar ie 
emphasizing political considerations (ithe 
inating them entirely) is to require that a JU a 
appointment be made from a list presented 8 
governor (or other appointing official) by 4 1115 
partisan nominating commission; and to 1 ine 
that after a probationary period of sale 505 
appointee shall run against his own 1 57 
against any other candidate. The choice E shall, 
pears on the ballot is simply whether Judge 
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or shall not, be retained in office. This plan is 
known by various names, the most familiar of 
which is the Missouri plan, Missouri being one of 
the first states to put it into effect. Similar plans 
are now in operation in Kansas, Alaska, California, 
Alabama, and Iowa; and movements are under 
way for the adoption of the idea in still other states. 

Judicial tenure, retirement, and removal. The 
tenure of judicial office is one of the factors affect- 
ing recruitment of the proper men to become 
judges, because an office that carries tenure for 
life or for a long period of years is obviously more 
attractive than one that carries a short tenure, At 
the same time, it is important that men do not 
remain on the bench after their powers have failed 
or if they have demonstrated by their conduct that 
they are not fit to hold office. The direction of 
reform, therefore, has been toward making tenure 
long, but at the same time providing for retirement 
or removal under the proper conditions and by a 
simple and effective procedure. Impeachment, in- 
volving legislative accusation and trial, has proved 
to be a cumbersome and generally ineffective 
method of getting rid of unfit judges and, conse- 
quently, has in some states been replaced or sup- 
plemented by removal machinery operated and 
controlled by the highest judicial officers of the 
state. 

When judges retire from active service because 
of age or ill-health, adequate financial provision 
should be made for their retirement. In the federal 
system, a judge receives full pay for life upon 
retirement at age 70 after serving for 10 years, or 
at age 65 after service of 15 years, but this is a 
far-off ideal for many states. In some states, there 
is no financial provision at all for retirement, with 
the result that judges are almost forced to stay on 
the bench long after their powers have failed; in 
others, retirement plans exist but are inadequate. 

Judicial salaries, The more generous judicial 
salaries are, within limits, the more likely they are 
to attract able lawyers and therefore improve the 
functioning of the judicial system. Throughout the 
United States, disparities in salary are striking, 
with one judge receiving two or three times the 
amount of money that another receives in a differ- 
ent place for performing much the same work. The 
Movement has been toward generally increased 
salaries in recent years, but great disparities re- 
main. In the federal courts, the salaries of district 
(trial) judges have tripled since World War 1 (go 
ing from $7,500 in 1919 to $22,500 in 1955) and 
appear likely to rise again soon. They seem to be 
tied (in the minds of congressmen, at least) to the 
salaries paid members of Congress. In some states, 
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the federal salaries are substantially higher than 
those paid state judges, but in a few others, like 
New York, they are substantially lower than the 
state salaries. 

Judicial training. Some nations have a career 
judiciary in which members of the legal profession 
choose between the bench and the bar at an early 
age. Those who become judges receive specialized 
training—either formal education or apprentice- 
ship—for their work and then progress by a reg- 
ular system of advancement through the hierarchy 
of courts. In the United States, no such system 
prevails. Judges ordinarily are chosen from the 
practicing bar at a fairly advanced age and assume 
office (either at high or low levels) without the 
benefit of special training for their new work. Be- 
cause of this system of selecting judges, because 
there is no regular system of promotion, and be- 
cause even experienced judges sometimes need 
help in orienting themselves when they assume 
new duties or when they are confronted by major 
changes in the law or in court organization, train- 
ing programs for judges have become popular in 
recent years. 

Such programs had their origin in conferences 
where judges got together informally to discuss 
common problems and needed improvements in the 
law or to listen to speeches. These informal meet- 
ings have gradually been converted into, or sup- 
plemented by, more formalized programs of judicial 
education. The pioneer project was the Appellate 
Judges Seminar, inaugurated by the Institute of 
Judicial Administration in 1957 and held for two 
weeks each summer. Each year it provides a pro- 
gram for 20 to 25 of the appellate judges of the 
nation. In 1962, under the aegis of the Joint Com- 
mittee for the Effective Administration of Justice, 
an organization sponsored by 14 national organiza- 
tions interested in judicial administration and 
headed by Justice Tom C. Clark of the United 
States Supreme Court, the same idea was extended 
on a large scale to trial judges of state courts of 
general jurisdiction. It has held many two-day or 
three-day seminars throughout the nation, Other 
seminars are held for new federal district judges 
under the auspices of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States; and still others are conducted 
for juvenile court judges, traffic court judges, and 
justices of the peace. The movement is continuing 
to grow and expand, as is evidenced by the estab- 
lishment in 1964, on what was hoped to be a per- 
manent basis, of the College of Trial Judges, to be 
conducted four weeks each year for new judges of 
state trial courts of general jurisdiction. Further 
in the future is the possibility of establishing a 
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training program for lawyers who are not yet 
judges, but who have ambitions in that direction. 

Elimination of lay judges. Some judges have 

not even received a law school education to qualify 
them to act as lawyers. These typically are justices 
of the peace, handling small traffic cases, other 
minor criminal cases, and small civil claims; but 
sometimes they are also found in probate courts, 
administering the estates of persons who have died. 
In England, the justice of the peace is a highly 
respected official, but in the United States the office 
has been degraded and has become the object of 
widespread criticism. Too often it is given as a 
reward to the politically faithful whose only quali- 
fications are services rendered, or to be rendered, 
to the party in power. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a movement is under way in many states to 
replace justices of the peace and lay probate judges 
with legally trained, full-time professional judges. 
Where this is politically feasible, efforts are being 
made to require that justices of the peace be law- 
yers or at least to provide training programs for 
them along the lines of the programs for regular 
judges described above. In a considerable number 
of states such reforms have already been accom- 
plished. In Maine, for example, in 1960 the justices 
of the peace were eliminated and replaced by a 
system of full-time, legally trained judges, 

The jury. During the last fifty years the civil 
jury has virtually disappeared in England. In the 
United States it still flourishes, its greatest use 
being in personal injury negligence cases. The 
right to trial by jury is guaranteed by state consti- 
tutions (for state court cases) and in the federal 
constitution (for federal court cases )—but only in 
those situations where a jury had been traditionally 
used, namely, actions developed in the common 
law courts of England. The typical constitutional 
provision is that the right shall “remain inviolate,” 
meaning that it is not extended to actions either 
historically tried without a jury or newly created by 
Statute. In consequence, many civil actions are 
today tried without a jury. 

Some judges and lawyers believe that the jury is 
no longer justified even in the limited group of civil 
actions where it is still used. They point out that 
juries are the cause of many of the law’s delays, 
that they greatly increase the expense of litigation, 
that they introduce uncertainty into the judicial 
Process, and that they frequently disregard and set 
at nought the governing law. Consequently, from 
time to time there is talk about the desirability of 
getting rid of the jury in civil cases—a movement 
that thus far has not progressed very much. More 
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successful have been indirect efforts to curtail the 
use of the jury by encouraging waiver of the con- 
stitutional right or by making the party demanding 
this method of trial pay some of the extra costs 
entailed thereby. Currently under serious consid- 
eration is a proposal to take automobile accident 
cases out of the courts and entrust such claims to 
administrative tribunals modeled after workmen's 
compensation boards. 

In criminal cases, the jury is still used exten- 
sively both in England and the United States, The 
grand jury, however—the one that makes accusa- 
tions of crime, as distinguished from the petit jury, 
which determines guilt or innocence—has disap- 
peared in a number of states, having been replaced 
by a procedure, which is less cumbersome, whereby 
the district attorney, on his own responsibility, 
makes the accusations that bring men to trial. 

Important efforts have been made, and are being 
made, to improve the method of selecting jurors 
for both civil and criminal cases. The goal is to se- 
cure more intelligent, better educated juries, that 
is, juries more fairly representative of the com- 
munity. Notable in this regard have been United 
States Supreme Court decisions outlawing systems 
of jury selection that involve the systematic and 
intentional exclusion of Negroes and similar mi- 
nority groups. Sometimes independently of such 
decisions and sometimes as a result of them, ad- 
ministrative improvements in the method of select- 
ing juries have been made. 

The bar. The proper functioning of the courts 
depends not only upon the judges and jurors but 
also, and perhaps equally, upon the nene 
of the bar, If the bar is capable, conscientious, 5 
responsible, the quality of justice is likely to 5 
good; if not, the quality of justice is likely to 1 
deficient, for the Anglo-American system is 157 55 
cated in very large part upon lawyers presenting f 
the court the raw materials, both factual and legal, 
that will be needed for decision. ded 

Three developments in recent years have 181 5 
to increase and improve the services 1 1 
the bar. One is the inauguration of new piers yA 
supplying legal service to those who are 995 int 
pay for it, beyond the traditional practice of 8 
a judge appoint a member of the bar to 9 
an indigent defendant accused of a serious i 15 
Legal aid societies, which offer the an 
lawyers to indigent persons in both civil an wa 
inal cases, have been established in many der 
munities; and in some counties, public ine 
Systems have been created, whereby publi er 
pointed and compensated officers defend in 
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defendants. The trend toward more adeguate legal 
representation for indigents has been greatly stimu- 
lated by a series of Supreme Court decisions hold- 
ing that the right to counsel in criminal cases is 
guaranteed by the U.S. constitution. 

Another development of importance has been 
the improved education of lawyers. Not only have 
the undergraduate law schools been greatly im- 
proved and standards for admission to the bar 
tightened but systems of postgraduate legal educa- 
tion have also been developed in university law 
schools and in bar-controlled programs of continu- 
ing legal education. 

A third development of significance is the 
strengthening of bar associations, which maintain 
a degree of discipline over the conduct of indi- 
vidual lawyers and provide a vehicle for the dis- 
charge of professional responsibilities. An increas- 
ing number of such associations have become 
“integrated,” meaning that membership in them 
has become mandatory, with all lawyers in the 
state paying dues and having a voice in their 
affairs. As a result, such bar associations can speak 
with a high degree of authority. 


Court organization 


Court structure in the United States is far from 
simple. Instead of a single system of courts such as 
in England or France, 51 separate systems are in 
operation—one for each of the 50 states and an- 
other for the federal government. To a large extent, 
the federal courts duplicate the work of the state 
courts, but Americans have become so accustomed 
to the idea of a dual system of courts that there is 
little likelihood of such duplication being eliminated 
or even substantially reduced. 

A much more likely area of reform is the court 
structure of any given state, where there frequently 
is great complexity and disorganization. Jurisdic- 
tion all too often is fragmented among a motley 
conglomeration of disparate courts, operating inde- 
pendently of one another and doing cumbersomely 
and inefficiently what could, and should, be done 
simply in a unified system. Many states have radi- 
cally simplified their court structure, reducing the 
number of courts and eliminating duplication. 

Many states have also established machinery for 
the unified operation of their courts, providing for 
conferences of judges to discuss common problems 
and vesting administrative authority over the en- 
tire system in a single judge (usually the chief 
justice of the highest court), giving him the re- 
Sponsibility of relocating, if necessary, the entire 
Judicial manpower of the state by temporary assign- 
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ment of judges from one locale or one court to an- 
other. For these administrative tasks, he is provided 
with assistants, who collect statistics, prepare 
reports, conduct studies, and the like. 

A prime objective of improved administration is 
to combat delay. Many courts, particularly those 
in metropolitan areas, are suffering from chronic 
congestion. In these courts, it may take as long as 
three, four, or five years for a case to reach trial. 
Efficient, businesslike administration, with free 
transferability of judges and cases, is thought by 
many to be a key remedy for this malady. 

As in many other areas, the federal courts took 
the lead in judicial administration, too, with the 
inauguration in 1922 of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States and the establishment in 1939 
of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. These provide models for states wishing to 
improve the administration of their own courts, 
and they have been extensively copied. 


Procedure 

Until the nineteenth century, the regulation of 
procedure was largely in the hands of the courts, 
which devised their own rules and changed them 
from time to time as they saw fit. Then legislatures 
began to take over the function, in part because 
the rules developed in the courts of England had 
become excessively rigid, unrealistic, and unsuited 
to the needs of litigants, necessitating a radical 
change, and in part because of the general increase 
of legislative power and activity during this era. 
One of the great legislative achievements was the 
promulgation of the Field Code of New York in 
1848, abolishing ancient forms of procedure, pro- 
viding a uniform procedure for all types of action, 
and merging into a single court of general juris- 
diction the powers that theretofore had been exer- 
cised separately by the common law courts and the 
chancery or equity courts. 

Time proved, however, that legislative regula- 
tion of procedure was not satisfactory, for reasons 
well stated by Judge Cardozo: “The legislative, in- 
formed only casually and intermittently of the 
needs and problems of the courts, without expert 
or responsible or disinterested or systematic advice 
as to the workings of one rule or another, patches 
the fabric here and there, and mars often when it 
would mend” (1921, pp. 113-114). 

As a result of such criticisms, the tendency has 
been to restore procedural rule-making power to 
the courts. This has been accomplished in many 
states as well as in the federal government, where 
Congress delegated to the Supreme Court rule- 
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making power over the lower federal courts. The 
rules promulgated by the Court pursuant to this 
authority (covering both civil and criminal cases) 
are brief and simple, de emphasizing technicalities 
and procedural niceties in favor of greater concen- 
tration on the merits of litigation. They have pro- 
vided an inspiration and model for procedural 
reform in many of the states. 

While great strides have been made during the 
twentieth century toward simplified and improved 
procedure, there are still many areas that urgently 
demand attention. One is the law of evidence, 
which tends to be unduly complicated and to ex- 
clude relevant and reliable information for reasons 
so technical that they are meaningful only to 
tradition-minded lawyers. Another is the reaching 
of a proper balance between the right to a fair trial 
and the right to a free press. Newspaper, television, 
and radio coverage of the facts of some cases prior 
to trial is so extensive and spectacular that it makes 
virtually impossible a fair trial. Still another is re- 
Storing to the trial judge his historic power to con- 
trol the trial, including the power to comment on 
the evidence and thus guide and help the jury in 
determining questions of fact. These few examples, 
far from being a catalogue of what remains to be 
done, merely suggest the range and nature of the 
many problems to be faced. 


The future 


In recent years there has been a growing recog- 
nition that the administration of criminal justice 
requires and deserves, at the least, attention equal 
to that given to the handling of civil litigation. One 
of the reasons is that the United States Supreme 
Court has devoted much attention to the subject, 
making clear, in a long series of decisions, that 
criminal justice in many of the states falls below 
the minimum requirements of decency and fair 
play guaranteed by the federal constitution, In the 
1950s the American Bar Foundation engaged in 
major research into the functioning of criminal law 
in the United States. This study is expected to re- 
sult in the publication of several detailed volumes 
of description and criticism, In 1964 a new effort 
was launched by the American Bar Association, in 
conjunction with the Institute of Judicial Adminis- 
tration, to formulate minimum standards of crim- 
inal justice similar to the Minimum Standards of 
Judicial Administration of 1938. Many additional 
-esearch projects, generously supported by founda- 
tion grants, are being carried on in schools of law 
and departments of sociology in a number of 
American universities, 


Increasing interest in criminal law also may be 
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responsible, in part, for another significant recent 
development: the utilization of new methods and 
techniques of research in the law. The emphasis 
today seems to be upon empirical, quantitative 
methods borrowed from the social science disci- 
plines, supplementing the older emphasis upon 
books, theory, and a priori reasoning. Increasingly 
of late, men from university faculties other than 
the law schools have been interesting themselves 
in problems of judicial administration, 

Finally, growing attention is being paid to the 
comparative aspects of judicial administration, As 
men have become conscious of the fact that, in 
general, one nation may learn from another, so 
also have they become increasingly aware that 
much is to be learned by comparative study in the 
field of judicial administration. Recent inter- 
changes between British and American jurists on 
appellate procedure and on the administration of 
criminal justice have yielded excellent results for 
both countries and are likely to continue. 


DELMAR KARLEN 
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Appellate Procedure in Civil 


Iv 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Judicial review, considered functionally, is one 
method for resolving disputes over constitutional 
boundaries. (Constitution, in this article, means 
the set of rules, whether or not written, which is 
considered by most members of a community to 
define authoritatively the fundamental political re- 
lationships within that community.) In any polit- 
ical system, no matter how developed or Western- 
ized, the boundaries separating constitutionally 
permissible behavior from that which is constitu- 
tionally proscribed are imprecise enough to cause 
occasional controversy. The task of resolving such 
constitutional boundary conflicts is commonly as- 
sumed by one or more of a variety of political or 
quasi-political structures, for example, parties, re- 
ligious associations, legislatures, judicial bodies, 
military establishments, or political executives. But 
in only a few countries do judicial bodies actually 
play much of a part in settling constitutional 
boundary disputes. These certainly include Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States. Something 
of a case can be made for adding several others, 
among them Austria, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
India, Ireland, Mexico, Japan, Switzerland, Italy, 
Norway, and the German Federal Republic (West 
Germany). 

Authorities tend to disagree on whether judicial 
teview exists in a given country, largely because 
no two scholars appear to hold identical views as 
to what judicial review is or how it should be 
defined (cf., e.g., Abraham 1962; Black 1960; Cor- 
Win 1932; Haines 1914). Nevertheless, some defi- 
nition is essential as a point of departure. The 
following is offered as somewhat less troublesome 
than most: Judicial review is the process whereby 
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a judicial body determines the constitutionality of 
activity undertaken by a country’s national legis- 
lature and by its chief political executives. 

The above definition requires three assump- 
tions to which some might take exception. Each 
needs to be made explicit. First, the body exercis- 
ing judicial review need not be an integral part 
of the ordinary system of law courts, as is the 
case in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Japan, Norway, Ireland, and India. Therefore, 
countries that make use of special constitutional 
tribunals (Austria, Italy, and the German Federal 
Republic) are not ipso facto excluded from the 
roster of those having judicial review (Cole 1959; 
Rupp 1960). 

The second assumption is that a judicial body's 
refusal to enforce or otherwise legitimize official 
conduct constitutes judicial review only when the 
ground for doing so is that the country's constitu- 
tion has been violated. Thus, refusing to sanction 
an officials conduct because it exceeds the author- 
ity delegated to him by ordinary statute or by an 
administrative superior (the doctrine of ultra vires) 
is not considered a species of judicial review. 

The third assumption is that the range of be- 
havior reviewed must cover national (rather than 
merely regional or local) legislative and executive 
action, Switzerland, as a result, is not considered 
to have judicial review because its Federal Tri- 
bunal can determine the constitutionality of only 
cantonal but not federal legislation. Mexico is cur- 
rently a somewhat similar case. Its writ of amparo, 
however important in protecting individuals against 
unconstitutional action by minor officials and local 
ordinances, is no longer seriously invoked against 
high officials or national policies of the Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (PRI), which has dom- 
inated Mexican politics since the late 1920s (Busey 
1964, pp. 38-40). 

Development of judicial review. On whatever 
else they may differ, virtually all students of judi- 
cial review agree that the phenomenon is an inno- 
vation of the American federal system. One can, 
of course, point to certain antecedents (Haines 
1914, pp. 29-121 in 1932 edition). Among these 
are (1) the centuries-old natural-law doctrine that 
even kings and legislatures are bound by a higher 
or fundamental law; (2) Coke’s famous, if ques- 
tionable, dictum in Dr. Bonham’s case that “when 
an act of parliament is against common right and 
reason, or repugnant, or impossible to be per- 
formed, the common law will controul it, and ad- 
judge such act to be void” (Coke [1610] 1826, p. 
375); (3) the experiences with councils of censors 
and revision in Britain’s American colonies before 
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the American Revolution; and (4) a small fistful 
of state court decisions before the drafting of the 
constitution in 1787, Although some discussion of 
Judicial review took place at the constitutional con- 
vention of 1787, at the state ratifying conventions, 
and in the Federalist Papers, no direct link between 
these antecedents and the beginnings of the Ameri- 
can practice under the constitution has been firmly 
established (Beard 1912; Corwin 1938; Mason 
1962). Indeed, decades of combing the relevant 
records and papers have served to leave even the 
intentions of the framers concerning judicial re- 
view as elusive as a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Whatever the intentions of the Founding Fathers 
may have been, the American doctrine of judicial 
review received its classic statement from the pen 
of John Marshall in Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 
U.S. 137, 1803). In that celebrated decision, a 
section of the Judiciary Act of 1789, which au- 
thorized the Supreme Court to mandamus officers 
of the United States, was held unconstitutional. 
Chief Justice Marshall chose to build his argument 
for judicial review not upon a foundation of prece- 
dent and practice but upon one of close reasoning 
and lofty rhetoric. The heart of his position may 
be stated as a set of three propositions: (1) The 
constitution is a higher law, Superior to ordinary 
law such as statutes, ordinances, and the common 
law; (2) In a conflict between the constitution and 
ordinary law, the constitution must prevail; (3) 
If in litigation properly before a court of law the 
court in question finds a conflict between the ordi- 
nary law on which one party relies and the con- 
Stitution, that court must refuse to enforce the 
ordinary law. 

The first two propositions were accepted without 
much dissension, but the third point was hotly 
disputed at the time and for several decades there- 
after. The principal objection was that Marshall 
had overridden the distinction between the legal 
and the political, 

The striking implications of Marshall's third 
proposition become more apparent on analysis of 
the governmental functions which courts ordinarily 
perform (Almond & Coleman 1960, pp. 3-64). 
The most characteristic of these is rule adjudica- 
tion—the peaceful resolution of conflicts arising 
from the application of general rules to particular 
situations. After evaluating both the evidence pre- 
sented and the relevance of the Statutes or regula- 
tions applied, courts decide whether punishment 
or relief is appropriate. In countries where the 
judiciary possesses any measure of independence, 
rule adjudication customarily includes the author- 
ity to invoke the doctrine of ultra vires. This prac- 
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tice, however, does not constitute a subset of 
judicial review as defined above. 

Their active role in rule adjudication inyolves 
courts willy-nilly in another governmental function, 
that of rule making. This is so because precisely 
what a given rule means is often a central issue 
in a legal dispute and as such must be determined 
by the court involved. The need to engage in rule 
making via statutory construction, as English 
judges have on occasion effectively demonstrated, 
offers courts opportunities to frustrate legislative- 
executive policy for substantial periods of time 
(Laski 1926; Allen 1927, pp. 402-804 in 1951 
edition; McWhinney 1956, pp. 31-48). Ultimately, 
the more political branches will have their way in 
practice as well as in theory, but the judicial im- 
pact on public policy in the short run can be rather 
substantial. Yet this judicial braking, or “indirect 
judicial review” as it is sometimes called, is a far 
cry from what John Marshall had in mind in Mar- 
bury v. Madison. 

What Marshall claimed was that courts, in car- 
rying out their age-old task of assisting in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes by applying previ- 
ously established general rules io particular situa- 
tions, were free to do even more than reshape 
through imaginative statutory interpretation. They 
could, in effect, go behind legislative and executive 
Prescriptions by independently assessing the con- 
Stitutional authority of the more political branches 
to make them. This doctrine, once firmly estab- 
lished, won for the United States courts a major 
role in defining and maintaining the boundaries 
Separating legitimate governmental action from 
that which is constitutionally proscribed. 7 

Judicial review and federalism. Marshall’s 1 
ion in Marbury v. Madison is universally regar iE 
as the classic justification for judicial ard 
though the doctrine of federalism is not invo yee 
in that case at all, the relationship between feder 
alism and judicial review is hardly casual. pien 
may have been guilty of overstatement when zA 
maintained that judicial review is a necessary 5 
ment of a federal state ([1885] 1961, val he 
Bryce [1888] 1909, pp. 242-261, who too 11 
opposite view); however, it is nonetheless Be 5 
almost every contemporary federal ran 
judicial body with some authority for me 1115 
conflicts between its central and regional WA al 
This is as true of Austria and the German F. 17 
Republic, with their special constitutional oe 
as it is of Australia and the United States. Sw! tion 
land, as noted above, is something of an 5 1 
for its Federal Tribunal is empowered to ee 
only the constitutionality of cantonal statutes. 


The reason why federal states generally make 
use of judicial bodies in resolving boundary con- 
troversies is no mystery when the essence of fed- 
eralism is considered. In a federal polity there are 
two major political subsystems, the central and 
the regional. In each of these subsystems the gov- 
ernmental structures and the functions they per- 
form are authorized by a source largely independ- 
ent of the other subsystem. Each is free to do its 
work without serious threat of intervention from 
the other. With arrangements such as these, a 
federal system must almost of necessity possess a 
written document, or constitution, which outlines 
in more or less realistic fashion the subsystem 
boundaries. This constitution must, in addition, be 
treated more basic than ordinary law in two 
regards. First, the constitution prevails whenever 
there is a conflict between it and an ordinary legis- 
lative or executive action and, second, the consti- 
tution cannot be unilaterally altered by either 
subsystem, Resolving controversies which arise 
over the subsystem boundaries delineated in such 
a written document requires a relatively impartial 
governmental structure experienced in the tech- 
niques of textual exegesis. Judicial bodies are espe- 
cially well suited for this purpose. Indeed, as 
experience in Argentina, Australia, Canada, and 
the United States suggests, even the absence of a 
specific constitutional authorization for judicial 
review in a federal system is not apt to prove a 
deterrent to judicial participation in boundary 
definition. 

Although federal states tend by their very nature 
to utilize judicial review in solving central-regional 
boundary controversies, a judicial body, once rele- 
gated this authority, may extend its jurisdiction to 
almost any section of the constitution - and even 
seek to assume the role of its general guardian. 
When the basic law contains vague restrictive 
clauses like “due process” and “equal protection,” 
as in the constitution of the United States, judges 
are handed generous opportunities for opposing 
public policy which does not meet their approval. 
In Australia, for instance, although section 92 of 
the constitution is clearly aimed at the border 
duties which had so sorely troubled the Australian 
colonies in prefederation days, it hhas been used by 
the High Court to invalidate important state and 
federal legislation designed to institute social and 
€conomic planning. 

As a rule countries which are truly federal in 
Practice have some form of judicial review; and 
unitary systems leave constitutional boundary 
problems to nonjudicial instrumentalities. However. 
there are at present several exceptions, notably, 
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Norway, Ireland, Japan, and Italy. Each of these 
unitary systems has a written constitution whose 
restrictions on legislative and executive conduct are 
to some extent monitored by a judicial body. Just 
when the Norwegian Supreme Court first assumed 
the power of judicial review is open to question, 
but it has exercised this power, however cautiously, 
since the last decade of the nineteenth century 
(Torgerson 1963, pp. 221-225). In Ireland judicial 
review was established by the constitution of 1937. 
Here, too, the Supreme Court's action has been 
characterized by self-restraint; but there can be 
no question that the doctrine of judicial review is 
an integral part of the Irish political process 
(MeWhinney [1956] 1960, pp. 152-169). Review 
in Japan (Nathanson 1958) and Italy (Cole 1959) 
is a post-World War n phenomenon, and in the 
case of Japan it is directly attributable to American 
occupation authorities. It is probably too early to 
say that the institution of judicial review is firmly 
established in either country, although there is no 
current indication that the appropriate courts in 
either are disposed to let it wither on the vine. But 
in any case, judicial review of a meaningful kind 
has been practiced more or less effectively in 
enough unitary systems to demonstrate that it is 
a viable, although clearly not essential, method of 
dealing with their constitutional boundary prob- 
lems. 

Impact of judicial review. The success that 
judicial bodies have enjoyed in having their con- 
stitutional interpretations accepted has been the 
subject of a great deal of scholarly attention, and 
some broad generalizations are possible. An inter- 
pretation which is strenuously opposed by a deter- 
mined legislative—-executive coalition, for example, 
will not stand for long. Ultimately the judicial 
jnstitution must yield. If it does not do so grace- 
fully by abandoning its earlier position, then the 
written constitution will be formally amended, or 
the composition or the powers of the judicial body 
itself will be altered. Argentina represents the ex- 
treme case (Blanksten 1953, pp. 123-129). 

After a series of head-on clashes with Juan 
Perón, whose supporters controlled both the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies, impeachment pro- 
ceedings were instituted against all five members 
of the Supreme Court of Justice. Rather than suffer 
further through this trying ordeal, Chief Justice 
Roberto Repetto resigned. His four associates stayed 
on to be impeached by the Chamber and subse- 
quently removed from office by the Senate. 

Even in the United States, where judicial review 
is most firmly entrenched, the Supreme Court has 
consistently come out second-best in direct con- 
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frontations with a strong executive-legislative 
coalition. 


When political power is badly fractionalized, , 


however, judicial interpretations will generally 
stand, even though they are highly controversial 
and have vast consequences (Murphy 1962). Doz- 
ens of post-World War m decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court in cases involving Negroes, 
criminal defendants, and persons actually or al- 
legedly associated with the communist movement 
illustrate this point. 

Generalizations such as these admittedly do not 
constitute precise statements of the relationships 
among the relevant variables, And there is precious 
little evidence that much energy is being directed 
to so refining them. Hardly more attention has 
been given to measuring rigorously the impact on 
the community of judicial review in a particular 
decision or set of decisions, Sorauf’s study of the 
United States Supreme Court’s released-time cases, 
a noteworthy exception, barely scratches the sur- 
face (1959; see also Dahl 1957). The methodologi- 
cal difficulties inherent in rigorously assaying either 
the circumstances under which judicial interpreta- 
tions will be accepted or the impact of judicial 
review are formidable indeed, Nevertheless, until 
more strenuous efforts have been made to Over- 
come these methodological problems, it would be 
unduly pessimistic to suggest that they are insur- 
mountable, 


JOSEPH TANENHAUS 


[See also ADMINISTRATIVE LAW; CONSTITUTIONAL LAW; 
CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONALISM; FEDERAL- 
ISM; Law.) 
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JUDICIARY 


The articles under this heading deal primarily 
with the study of judges. Closely related are the 
articles on ADJUDICATION and JUDICIAL PROCESS. A 
eines guide to further topics will be found under 

AW. 


Glendon Schubert 
Walter F. Murphy 
Wallace Mendelson 
John R. Schmidhauser 


1. JUDICIAL BEHAVIOR 

II. JUDICIAL VALUES 
ur. JUDICIAL DISCRETION 
Iv. JUDICIAL RECRUITMENT 


I 
JUDICIAL BEHAVIOR 


Judicial behavior is part of the broader approach 
in political science that has come to be called 
behavioralism. The aims, theory, and methods of 
the study of judicial behavior are in general the 
same as those which characterize the field of politi- 
cal behavior; what distinguishes judicial behavior 
from behavioralism generally is its specific focus 
upon the decision making of judges. 

All complex modern polities, all those of the past 
concerning which historical records are available, 
and all contemporary underdeveloped and primi- 
tive polities rely upon adjudication processes as a 
Major technique for resolving conflicts among in- 
dividuals and groups in order to maximize acqui- 
escence on the part of all persons affected by 
Particular disputes and, at the same time, to min- 
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imize recourse to force and violence on the part 
of the disputants and their allies. Consequently, 
the ways in which adjudication processes are struc- 
tured, the ways in which they function, and the 
effects contingent upon their outputs are major 
questions of political theory and practice. All pol- 
ities endeavor to protect the functionaries of their 
adjudication processes by the establishment of 
statuses, rituals, and secret languages which have 
the effect of shielding them from widespread public 
scrutiny and understanding. 

In the United States, and apparently in many 
other polities as well, the mystique of adjudication 
is maximal for courts and judges. As a direct con- 
sequence, attempts to understand courts and 
judges on the basis of the formal categories, con- 
cepts, and justifications that constitute the central 
elements of the judicial process itself have served 
largely to reinforce the inaccessibility of the nom- 
inal object of study. So long as social science was 
limited, in its investigation of courts and judges, 
to the philosophical system of Aristotelian logic, 
the historical method of collating the manifest con- 
tent of legal documents, the legal theory of Austin- 
ian positivism, and the empiricism of a political 
science that confined itself to institutional analysis, 
there was only a limited possibility of acquiring 
knowledge beyond the replication of the rites, sym- 
bols of status, and formal language of discourse 
employed by the judges themselves. 

Behavioralism in public law builds upon the tra- 
ditional lore, while at the same time checking its 
reliability and validity by focusing upon the human 
characteristics of judges as decision makers. This 
requires an investigation of judges as discrete in- 
dividuals, as members of social groups, and as 
actors in social systems. The goal of the study of 
judicial behavior is to acquire valid, reliable, and 
precise knowledge of the extent to which the actions 
of judges conform to and/or deviate from the social 
expectations that constitute the substantive content 
of the norms that define the ideals of judicial sys- 
tems. It becomes necessary, therefore, to analyze 
not only who judges are, what they do, and when 
and how they act but also why they make their 
choices. 


History 

Public law was one of the first components to 
become recognized during the nineteenth century 
as a part of the emerging academic discipline of 
political science (Schubert 1966). Until the middle 
of the twentieth century it evinced minimal re- 
sponse to the influence of the other, more recently 
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evolved social sciences: psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology; and only since the mid-1950s has it 
been possible to trace a sustained behavioral devel- 
opment that surpasses the discrete efforts of indi- 
vidual scholars. Since 1960, however, the results 
of research in judicial behavior lead one to con- 
clude that this is a lasting development. Judicial 
behavior seems certain to bring about fundamental 
and widespread changes in both teaching and pub- 
lication in political science. Moreover, it is likely 
that the influence of judicial behavior upon the 
other social sciences will be greater than the influ- 
ence that has been exercised by traditional public 
law because of the greater relevance of the content 
and because of the greater number of open chan- 
nels of communication maintained by the behav- 
ioral approach, 

Most scholars agree that the classic essay on the 
subject of judicial behavior is that of Charles Grove 
Haines (1922), who debunked the prevailing the- 
ory of mechanical jurisprudence, surveyed the 
empirical research, begun in 1914, on variations 
in magisterial sentences in the New York City 
courts, and suggested the probably crucial role that 
social and psychological variables have in influenc- 
ing judicial decisions. Haines’s essay included no 
empirical data of its own, and a decade elapsed 
before an attempt was made to supply, in part, the 
kind of evidence that would be relevant to a test 
of the propositions implicit in his suggestions. In 
1933, Rodney Mott, Spencer Albright, and Helen 
Semmerling published their report of research in 
which they had compiled descriptive data for a 
national sample of U.S. state judges, with findings 
concerning 16 quantifiable characteristics (such as 
“attendance at a standard law school,” “number of 
fraternal orders to which the judge belonged,” and 
“size of town in which the judge was born”). Soon 
thereafter, Mott (1936) reported an extensive sur- 
vey evaluating the professional reputation of the 
federal and state Supreme courts. He used such 
indices as the opinions of law professors, and he 
made a sociometric analysis of the extent to which 
State supreme courts cited each other and were 
cited by the United States Supreme Court. Gaudet 
(1938) followed up the data on New York magis- 
trates with studies of his own on individual varia- 
tions in the sentencing behavior of judges, Many 
other descriptive studies, including some which 
Teported quantified data, were published by lawyers 
during the two decades following World War 1, but 
these diverse empirical analyses, which typify the 
legal-realist movement in American jurisprudence, 
were not sufficiently articulated with any syste- 
matic body of theory about human behavior to 


make any enduring contribution to the development 
of a science of judicial behavior. Perhaps the best 
of these studies was the Frankfurter and Landis 
(1927) analysis of the United States Supreme 
Court’s administration and jurisdictional decision 
making, which was followed up in the Harvard 
Law Review during the subsequent decade by a 
series of annual articles by Frankfurter and various 
collaborators. 

A quite different line of potential development 
which was strongly influenced by Freudian psy- 
chology was charted by a few pre-eminent juris- 
prudents, especially Harold Lasswell, who reported 
psychiatric case studies of three types of judges 
(1948, pp. 64-88), and Jerome Frank (1930), 
Both Lasswell and Frank were intimately familiar 
with the theory and practice of psychoanalysis; but 
notwithstanding the imaginative facility with which 
each of them discussed the idea of psychoanalytic 
study of judicial behavior, neither undertook the 
empirical research that would be necessary to test 
the many hypotheses that each suggested, 

A third approach was charted by Felix S. Cohen 
(1935), who criticized the excesses of both the 
Neo-Freudian acolytes—the “bellyache school of 
jurisprudence’—and the more traditional expo- 
nents of “slot-machine jurisprudence.” A truly 
realistic jurisprudence, Cohen pointed out, could 
not be content with bare-footed empiricism but 
must anchor its work in sociological theory: every 
judicial decision is a social event and can be under- 
stood only in terms of the complex patterning of 
influences that have produced it and the equally 
complex set of consequences to which it contributes. 
Cohen's essay was important as a sophisticated and 
persuasive statement of a theoretical position; the 
evidence to support it, however, was to come 
others. One step in that direction was made by 
E. Adamson Hoebel, an anthropologist, and Karl N. 
Llewellyn, a leader of the “realists” among the it 
professors, who together published the results 10 
their field investigation among the survivors of a 
Cheyenne Indians (Llewellyn & Hoebel 1941 YAT 1 
unique endeavor reconstructed the judicial ae 
tion and the “law-ways” among the primitive jmi n 
societies who had ruled the northwestern plains p 
the United States until about half a century ae 
The work is important to judicial behavior ha 10 
it suggests that the organization and policy 9 
of the judicial process is a function of the 1155 
need of social self. preservation in cultures as V dof 
different as those of the Cheyenne in 1850 ani 
the United States today. WA 

The transition to the contemporary pene 
which behavioralism in public law has emerge 


a distinct movement was marked by two publica- 
tions authored by colleagues at the University of 
Chicago. The first of these was political scientist 
C. Herman Pritchett's study (1948) of the relation 
between small groups and political attitudes among 
the justices of the United States Supreme Court 
during the decade following President Franklin 
Roosevelts endeavor to pack the Court” with a 
majority of justices of his choice. Pritchett used a 
modified form of cluster-bloc analysis to investigate 
the dissenting voting behavior of the justices. By 
making an independent examination of their voting 
in several substantive areas (such as civil liberties, 
the civil rights of criminal defendants, and govern- 
mental regulation of business and labor), he was 
able to demonstrate that the Court persistently 
divided into liberal and conservative blocs. More- 
over, by extending his analysis of dyadic agreement 
in dissent to include the five terms preceding the 
1937 reformation, he was able to demonstrate that 
such blocs existed when the Court was dominated 
by a conservative majority as well as later when 
its decision making was controlled by a more lib- 
eral majority. 

Although a decade elapsed before a generation 
of younger scholars began to pick up where Pritch- 
ett left off, there can be no doubt that his ideas 
and findings became widely disseminated among 
students of the Supreme Court in political science 
and in the law schools. His work became the basis 
for the standard interpretation of the behavior of 
the justices during the period since the advent of 
the New Deal. 

The other research that emanated from Chicago, 
also a study of the United States Supreme Court, 
was designed and carried out by a leading psy- 
chometrician, Louis L. Thurstone. Thurstone and 
Degan (1951) undertook what was by far the most 
methodologically sophisticated investigation of judi- 
cial behavior up to that time, utilizing factor anal- 
ysis of a correlation matrix based upon dyadic 
agreement and disagreement with the majority in 
voting upon the decisions of the Court in the 
1944-1945 terms. From a substantive point of 
view, however, their findings were limited by their 
inability to postulate a nonstatistical criterion for 
attributing substantive meaning to the frame of 
reference they postulated. 

The intimate functional relationship between 
the exploratory studies of Pritchett and that of 
Thurstone and Degan was demonstrated over 2 
decade later, when Schubert (19624) used Pritch- 
et’s data on judicial attitudes and Thurstone and 
Degan’s factor measurements in order to provide 
a substantive interpretation of the relationships 
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among the ideal points representing the justices 
in multidimensional psychological space. This re- 
interpretation of the earlier data was made possible 
by the intervening progress that had been made 
in research into the theory of judicial decision 
making. 


Analysis 


Recent research in judicial behavior has de- 
pended upon the construction of new interdis- 
ciplinary bridges to psychology and sociology 
especially social psychology and to anthropology 
and economics, to a lesser extent. For methodo- 
logical rigor, it has turned to mathematics and 
statistics. The influence of these sister social sci- 
ences has by no means been uniform, however, nor 
has all the research resulting from these influences 
been of equal value in either quantity or quality. 

In order to observe the different influences, we 
shall compare the most relevant subfields of these 
other disciplines, in the sequence that corresponds 
to the degree of theoretical and methodological 
rigor they provide in the definition, control, and 
measurement of the variables that constitute the 
focus of inquiry in research, Thus, the order of our 
consideration will be from the most subjective to 
the most objective of the major theoretical ap- 
proaches that characterize the field of judicial 
behavior. 

Projective psychology. Although the influence 
of Freudian and Neo-Freudian psychology has been 
strong in other fields of behavioral science, it has 
been hardly discernible in recent research in judi- 
cial behavior. The seminal theorizing of Frank and 
Lasswell has borne no empirical fruit, at least thus 
far. Few judges seem to have taken Frank's advice 
to become psychoanalyzed (as he had been); and 
no studies have been published that have employed 
any of the other methods—such as direct observa- 
tion recommended by Lasswell. 

Cultural anthropology. Apart from Llewellyn's 
collaboration with Hoebel, the research in primitive 
law has been done by anthropologists—many of 
whom have been English. The only relevant writing 
by a political scientist appears to be James G. 
March's review (1956) of a book by English anthro- 
pologist Max Gluckman. The March article is im- 
portant for the theoretical analysis it includes. (For 
an American anthropologist’s reaction to the same 
book and to the related body of research in judicial 
behavior in primitive tribes, consult Hoebel 1961; 
see also Gluckman 1965a and 1965b, chapter 5.) 
In comparison with the Freudian contribution, there 
has been considerably more empirical research 
done in judicial behavior in primitive societies. 
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Such work is relevant to a better understanding of 
judicial behavior in more complex societies because 
it directs attention to the fundamental similarities 
of human behavior in adjudicatory roles, and it 
facilitates discrimination of the effect of cultural 
differences upon the definition of such roles. Hence, 
the study of primitive law by social anthropologists 
may well prove to be of importance to further 
theoretical and methodological developments in the 
scientific study of judicial decision making. 
Sociology—systems theory. General systems the- 
ory and structural—functional analysis are develop- 
ments in American sociological theory associated 
with the writings of Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils, 
Robert K. Merton, Marion J. Levy, and Charles P. 
Loomis. This kind of abstract conceptual model 
building has been related to the study of judicial 
behavior by several political scientists. Herndon 
(1962) has suggested the possibility of developing 
a general framework for empirical research in state 
judiciaries on the basis of an “action theory” of 
judicial behavior. His Paper specifies a number of 
questions that might appropriately be investigated 
in order to collect empirical data relevant to the 
requirements of the theory. Ulmer (1961) has 
made similar suggestions, although with particular 
reference to study of the United States Supreme 
Court; his article reports the findings of his own 
exploratory research in applying the theory in an 
analysis of the relationship between leadership by 
the chief justice and dissension in voting behavior 
among the justices, over a 70-year period. Schubert 
(19652) has used systems theory as the framework 
for a description and analysis of the natidnal judi- 
cial system in the United States. 
Sociology—interest groups. One way of attempt- 
ing to operationalize Felix S, Cohen’s suggestions 
concerning the desirability of tracing out the ante- 
cedents and consequences of judicial decisions 


would be to investigate the attempts of organized. 


groups to influence both the decision making of 
courts and the responses to their decisions. Various 
groups might articulate their activities to all stages 
of the adjudicatory Process, for example, the gen- 
eration of disputes, the Sponsorship and manage- 
ment of litigation, affiliation (through such devices 
as amicus curiae participation) with litigation con- 
trolled by other parties, Opposition to the enforce- 
ment of judgments, and attempts to gain or deny 
access to alternative decision-making processes 
(such as legislation ). 

As it happened, however, the source of inspira- 
tion for such studies in public law was not Cohen. 
Instead, some students of the judicial Process 
turned to the theory of Arthur F. Bentley and made 


a very valuable contribution to the study of judicial 
decision making. In its way, Bentleyan theory is 
just as mechanical as the legal theory of Austinian 
jurisprudence; but it did direct the attention of 
investigators to a different range of data. Instead 
of limiting description to the formal processes of 
courts, Bentleyanism pointed toward a focus upon 
the host of ancillary and informal activities that go 
on outside the courtroom. The result was a shift of 
emphasis from the legal aspects of politics to the 
political aspects of lawmaking by judges, It also 
led to research designs that took investigators out 
of the law library and into the field, The best and 
most succinct statement of the Bentleyan approach 
as applied to the analysis of judicial behavior is 
that of Jack W. Peltason (1955). An example of 
the kind of empirical research that has been pro- 
duced by the Bentleyan approach is Peltason’s field 
study (1961) of the role of federal district judges 
in enforcing the Supreme Court’s school desegrega- 
tion decision; another example is Danelski’s study 
(1965) of the complex interplay of influences and 
interests in the selection of even a single judge. 

Empirical research in interest-group activity 
impinging upon the judicial process was also under- 
taken by political ‘scientists who did not purport to 
follow Bentley's theory for instance, Clement Vose 
in his analysis (1959) of the successful campaign 
of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People to induce the United States Su- 
Preme Court to facilitate access by Negroes to 
urban housing. Among other recent studies 1 
embrace the judicial process approach is that 55 
Krislov (1965); several studies have emphasize 
the political relations of state and local ju 
(Sayre & Kaufman 1960, chapter 14; Vines & Jacol 
1963; Jacob & Vines 1965). d 

Sociology—political socialization. Haines 1 0 
Mott had suggested that studies of the N 
characteristics of judges would be wa = 
uable for gaining insight into the underlying 1110 
for judicial choice, providing that such data pe 
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of judges and also that theories and ora ak 
be developed for testing the influence of eue 11 
ground characteristics upon the decision-m TE 
behaviors of judges. Schmidhauser (1959) 110 a 
took to measure the predominant amr 
United States Supreme Court justices ee 
Nagel, in a series of articles (e.g. KA an 
gated the relation between judicial attitu 154 0 
specific background characteristics. He pens $ 
example, that Democratic judges voted a 17 5 
erally than Republican judges, and Catho ine 
more liberally than Protestant judges. 


hauser (1962) has reported a study of United States 
Supreme Court justices in which he investigated 
the interrelations among half a dozen background 
variables (political party affiliation, previous judi- 
cial experience, experience as a corperation lawyer, 
parental-family socioeconomic status, family tradi- 
dition of judicial service, and geographical origins) 
and two decisional variables (adherence to prece- 
dent and tendency to dissent). Among his more 
interesting findings was that contrary to the pre- 
vailing beliefs and expectations of both lawyers 
and politicians, Supreme Court justices who had 
previous judicial experience voted less frequently 
in accord with the canon of stare decisis than did 
justices without experience in the lower courts. 

Social psychology—small groups. Pritchett’s 
bloc-analysis method of studying subgroups in the 
United States Supreme Court has been used in 
uent investigations by other scholars. 
Snyder (1958) studied ideological differences and 
change among Supreme Court justices on the basis 
of a sample of cases involving the interpretation by 
the Court of amendments to the constitution. Ulmer 
(1965) subsequently made a somewhat more re- 
fined study of the same subject, using for data all 
votes in decisions accompanied by opinions during 
the 1946-1961 terms. Schubert (1960a) used bloc 
analysis to study the 1953-1957 terms of the 
United States Supreme Court and also the 1954- 
1957 terms of the Michigan Supreme Court; his 
findings demonstrated, inter alia, that for the elec- 
tive justices of the Michigan Supreme Court, there 
was a very high correlation between liberal voting 
and Democratic party affiliation but for the appoint- 
ed justices of the United States Supreme Court, there 
was no significant correlation between liberalism 
and partisan affiliation. Ulmer (1960a) studied the 
civil liberties decisions of the 1958 term of the 
United States Supreme Court, using phi-correlation 
coefficients, which take into consideration both 
agreement and disagreement in the voting of a pair 
of justices. Loeb (1965) has found that blocs of 
judges on the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia differ, as do equivalent blocs on the 
United States Supreme Court, in their attitudes 
toward civil liberties questions. 

Ulmer used dominance matrices to study leader- 
ship in the Michigan Supreme Court, which he 
measured on the sociometric basis of the extent to 
which each justice accepted the opinions written 
by every other justice (Schubert 19684, chapter 1). 
The annual survey articles on the Supreme Court, 
appearing in such leading journals for their respec- 
tive professions as the American Political Science 
Review (until 1961) and the Harvard Law Review, 
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began in the 1950s to include summary statistics 
on dissenting behavior as well as on work load; and 
the Supreme Court section of United States Law 
Week has gone further, including (since 1944) in 
its annual survey article a matrix of dyadic agree- 
ment in dissent. 

Social psychology—judicial attitudes. The re- 
search on judicial attitudes has built upon the 
theory of cumulative scaling of attitudes developed 
during World War 11 by Samuel A. Stouffer and his 
associates, and in particular by Louis Guttman. 
The possibility of using cumulative scaling to study 
the attitudes of Supreme Court justices apparently 
was first suggested by Jessie Bernard (1955) and 
by Joseph Tanenhaus in a paper in 1956. Most of 
the empirical research using this method, and de- 
veloping the implications of the theory for the 
analysis of judicial attitudes, has been done by 
Schubert (1960a; 1965b), Ulmer (1960a; 1960b), 
and Spaeth (chapter 4 in Schubert 1963a). Ulmer 
established the probability that a single-scale vari- 
able—attitude toward the civil liberties—has 
tended to determine the voting of Supreme Court 
justices in this field of the Court's policy making. 
Schubert (1965b) demonstrated that approximately 
two-thirds of the Court’s decisions on the merits, 
during a period of almost two decades (1946 
1963), involved one or the other of two basic 
dimensions of liberalism: political or economic. 
Spaeth found that justices who were sympathetic 
toward labor were correspondingly antipathetic 
toward business and that many putative legal vari- 
ables (such as federalism and deference to ad- 
ministrative expertise) appeared to have little or 
no influence upon the voting behavior of the jus- 
tices when they were asked to decide cases that 
raised questions of economic liberalism. 

Psychometrics—judicial ideologies. Psychomet- 
ric research on judicial ideologies has built upon 
the exploratory factor analysis of the Supreme 
Court by Thurstone and Degan (1951) and the 
writings of Louis Guttman in the theory of cumula- 
tive scaling (1954; see Stouffer et al. 1950, chap- 
ters 2, 3, 6, 8, 9), together with the theoretical 
work of other leading psychometricians such as 
Clyde H. Coombs (1964). Schubert (1965b) has 
reported investigations for 17 terms of the Supreme 
Court, in which he utilized factor analysis of cor- 
relation matrices based upon dyadic agreement and 
disagreement, in voting with the decisional ma- 
jority and in dissent, in order to position the ideal 
points representing the justices in three-dimen- 
sional psychological space. These dimensions were 
found to represent the dominant ideologies that 
determined the attitudes of Supreme Court jus- 
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tices: (1) the social ideology of equalitarianism; 
(2) the political ideology of libertarianism; and 
(3) the economic ideology of individualism. Schu- 
bert showed that such distinct attitudes as political 
liberalism and economic liberalism could be meas- 
ured by cumulative scaling but that the interrela- 
tions among attitudes can best be studied at the 
ideological level and within the multidimensional 
frame of reference that factor analysis makes pos- 
sible. His major empirical findings were that Su- 
preme Court justices during the period since the 
end of World War 11 have been divided among three 
ideological types; and the homogeneity of the point 
of view of the liberal type is the basic explanation 
for the emergence of social equalitarianism (racial 
integration, civic equality, and legislative reappor- 
tionment) as the core of both the attitudes of the 
liberal justices and the most important policy mak- 
ing by the Supreme Court during the 1950s and 
1960s. 

Econometrics—game theory. Relatively little use 
has been made of game theory as an approach to 
the study of judicial decision making. Schubert 
(1960a) has described two experimental game 
models of Supreme Court decision making, and in 
a subsequent reformulation he utilized symbolic 
logic as a more precise language for the specifica- 
tion of the rules of Strategy to be followed by the 
players (19625). By comparing the actual voting 
behavior of the justices with the requirements of 
rational play, he demonstrated that the correlation 
between theory and practice was positive and very 
high. The justices of the Supreme Court may not 
have conceived of themselves as playing a game 
when they participated in the decisions in these 
cases, but they nevertheless behaved with the strict 
rationality that would be required of competing 
players who wished to maximize their possible 
gains, and minimize their possible losses, in terms 
of control over the Courts policies. Murphy (1964) 
has discussed the implications of such rational 
Strategies for Supreme Court behavior, including 
decision making by the justices, both individually 
and collectively, 

Statistics—predicting decisions. A recent study 
has undertaken to reanalyze some of the exten- 
sive data that were collected, during the periods 
1915-1916 and 1918-1930, on the sentencing be- 
havior of the judges of the magistrates court of 
New York City. Somit, Tanenhaus, and Wilke 
(1960), by taking advantage of the large number 
of judges and volume of cases included in the 
reports, were able to test two hypotheses: (a) that 
considerable difference in sentencing behavior will 
be found among judges handling fundamentally 


similar cases; and (b) that each individual Judge's 
behavior will be generally self-consistent over a 
substantial period of time. The data strongly sup. 
ported the first hypothesis but contradicted the sec. 
ond: the New York City magistrates tended not 
only to differ widely from each other but also to be 
individually inconsistent through time. 

Tanenhaus, Schick, Muraskin, and Rosen (chap- 
ter 5 in Schubert 1963a) have collaborated in a 
study of the jurisdictional decision making of the 
Supreme Court in certiorari cases, By extensive 
Statistical sampling of thousands of cases over a 
period of almost a decade and subsequent use of 
multiple-regression analysis, they were able to de- 
note three criteria (or “cues,” as the authors termed 
them) that were most likely to result in the grant 
of certiorari by the Court: (1) the support of juris- 
diction by the solicitor general of the United States; 
(2) the presence of a civil liberties issue; and (3) 
previous judicial conflict in a case, in the form of 
either dissenting votes or the reversal of a trial 
court by an intermediate appellate court. The odds 
were about eight to two that the Court would grant 
certiorari in a case containing all three cues. Obvi- 
ously this kind of knowledge would be useful to an 
attorney who wanted to predict the likelihood that 
the Supreme Court would accept jurisdiction, if 
requested to do so, in a case that he might wish to 
bring (or to oppose having brought) up from a 
lower court. $ 

Fred Kort has developed a method for utilizing 
content analysis of judicial opinions as the basis 
for predicting decisions of courts. Kort (chapter 6 
in Schubert 1963a) used factor and reer 
analysis in order to predict how a court will WA 
a case, depending upon the fact patterns (whic 
Kort identifies by the content analysis of OP ad 
and votes in samples of similar cases). Most ate 
estingly, in terms of the importance attribute ; 
stare decisis in traditional legal theory, Kort Bee 
able to predict with almost the same pnt: 
accuracy going backward in time as going wee 
which suggests that the underlying basis for ab- 
high degree of consistency in voting n e 
servable in the decision making of many appe saat 
courts is not a function of respect for legal pre 5 
dent but rather results from the high ee ae 
Cognitive structure in the attitudes of the jus 
both individually and collectively. n 11505 

The methodological weakness in oe 15 
dures is the reciprocal of the weakness in Sc 166 
Psychometric approach. Kort can (in went gic 
with precision in a eee ques- 
space the stimulus points representing 1 
tions raised for decision by cases, but the mo 


he can say about the ideal points of the justices is 
that a majority lie on one or the other side of a 
hyperplane that transects the space. Schubert's 
method locates the judicial respondents but not the 
case stimuli. The development of procedures that 
would locate points representing both the pending 
cases and the justices in the same joint space would 
make possible more precise prediction of outcomes 
and also would provide a more useful model for 
the development of a more general sociopsycho- 
logical theory of judicial decision making. 

Several recent studies have attempted to eval- 
uate the comparative utility of various statisti- 
cal procedures for predicting decisional outcomes. 
Grunbaum and Newhouse (1965) discuss factor 
analysis, partial correlation, and multiple regres- 
sion; Nagel (1965) compares the postdictive power 
of correlation, multiple regression, and discrimi- 
nant analysis; while Schubert (1965c) uses corre- 
lation, cluster, and factor analysis to compare the 
opinion with the voting behavior of a single judge. 
All three of these studies are focused upon data 
drawn from decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Prospects 


An examination of the approaches to research 
in judicial behavior indicates that they may con- 
veniently be divided into two groups. Freudian 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology are less 
rigorous in theory and method and may be charac- 
terized as focusing upon judicial attributes—the 
background factors that affect the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of judges and thereby the decision-making 
processes of courts. Social psychology, psycho- 
metrics, econometrics, and statistics are more rig- 
orous and focus upon the decision-making process 
itself—that is, how and why judges make the deci- 
sions they do. 

Another way to classify these approaches is 
according to the relative emphasis that each has 
received in contemporary research in judicial be- 
havior. It is clear that the greatest contribution has 
been made in the study of interest groups, political 
socialization, small groups, attitudes, and statistical 
prediction. Less work has been done in systems 
theory, ideology, and game theory; and practically 
no further attempts have been made in recent years 
to use Freudian or anthropological approaches for 
the study of judicial behavior. 

The discussion of the empirical research that has 
been done thus far makes it evident that the most 
work, and the most sophisticated work, has focused 
upon the United States Supreme Court. This em- 
Phasis can readily be explained on expediential 
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grounds relating to the greater visibility and ac- 
cessibility of data regarding the decision-making 
process of that court. Nevertheless, several schol- 
ars have criticized what they regard as an over- 
concentration of attention upon the United States 
Supreme Court (Jacob & Vines 1965; Schubert 
1963a, chapter 10), as well as the methods em- 
ployed in some of the recent research (Shapiro 
1964, chapter 1; Becker 1966). The relevant the- 
oretical and methodological issues are discussed 
further in the symposium “Frontiers of Legal Re- 
search” (1963) and in recent works by Schubert 
(1965a; 1966). 

The lack of discussion and research in judicial 
behavior outside the United States shows that be- 
havioralism in the study of judges remains largely 
an indigenous American movement which has only 
recently begun to spread to other countries (see 
chapter 7 by Aubert and chapter 8 by Torgersen 
in Schubert 1963a; and Hayakawa 1962). The ex- 
tent to which substantive findings about judicial 
behavior reflect the cultural influences of the Amer- 
ican system necessarily remains virtually un- 
known. What is most needed, therefore, is an 
extension of the focus of inquiry to include com- 
parative analyses of lower courts and of adjudica- 
tion processes in cross-cultural settings. 

Consideration of the predictability of judicial 
decisions must ultimately confront an underlying 
question of normative theory, which has sharply 
divided the legal profession from judicial behavior- 
alists (see Schubert 1963b). Legalists, for reasons 
of tradition, training, and vocational need, empha- 
size the importance of predicting the outcome in 
the individual case. Behavioralists are more inter- 
ested in understanding the factors that explain sig- 
nificant continuities in the decision making of 
judges, and therefore what they seek to predict is 
how most judges will behave in the decision of 
most cases most of the time; for their purposes 
some small margin of error must be tolerated, and 
an adequate test of their theories is provided by 
statistical probability theory and measures. Aggre- 
gates necessarily consist of discrete items; but suc- 
cess in the prediction of the outcome in any indi- 
vidual case is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
Condition for evaluating the acceptability of be- 
havioral research theory and methods. On the other 
hand, the accurate prediction of behavior in the 
aggregate is an essential—if in some present fields 
an ultimate—test of the validity and reliability of 
research in judicial behavior. The natural scientist 
who studics the effect of a filtering screen in a 
cathode-ray tube cannot predict which electrons 
will pass through the filter; but he can and must 
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be able to predict how many electrons will pene- 
trate, when, why, how, and with what effect. It may 
not be unreasonable to stipulate an equivalent 
standard for judicial behavioralists, at least at the 
present stage of development of the social sciences. 


GLENDON SCHUBERT 


[See also PoLTrIcAL BEHAVIOR; PUBLIC LAW.] 
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n 
JUDICIAL VALUES 
Most legal theories in the Western tradition haye 
been characterized by a search for objectivity, for 
clear, all-inclusive, and logically arranged rules of 
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conduct administered by informed, intelligent, and 
impartial judges. This quest, of course, has not 
been and never will be completely successful. The 
important question, however, given the imperfec- 
tions of human nature, is the degree of success in 
achieving a “rule of law” rather than one of whim 
or caprice. Various nations have attempted to at- 
tain comprehensive sets of rules [see LEGAL SYS- 
TEMS]. This article is concerned with the extent to 
which the values of individual judges impinge on 
their applications of those rules to specific cases. 
For reasons that will be brought out in the second 
section, most of this exposition will focus on Amer- 
ican judges. 


Values and judicial choice 


Judges cannot help but be influenced by the 
traditions and values of the society in which they 
have been reared. “The great tides and currents,” 
Cardozo wrote, “which engulf the rest of men, do 
not turn aside in their course, and pass the judges 
by” (11921) 1960, p. 168). This influence is not of 
itself evil. A judge who did not believe in justice, 
in fair play, or in respect for the dignity of man 
would be an intolerable official in a free society. 
But agreement on general values implies neither 
agreement on how those general values may be 
applied nor agreement on more specific values. 
Moreover, despite Cardozo’s assurance, many judges, 
as older men in a society, may resist tides of social 
change and be left stranded on sparsely settled 
ideological islands. 

In deciding individual cases judges must choose. 
They must choose between opposing litigants, be- 
tween competing claims to abstract justice, between 
conflicting principles of jurisprudence, between dif- 
ferent public policies that may flow from a decision, 
and thus often between specific values. Hopefully, 
as men of strong character, judges are impartial 
toward litigants. But it is unlikely that any intelli- 
gent man who has been active in public affairs— 
and judges in common law countries are rarely 
selected from recluses—will not have formed strong 
convictions about what specific values are neces- 
sary to his society and what policy courses are best 
for his nation. Nor is it likely that such a man will 
be indifferent to the jurisprudential theories that 
compete within the Western legal tradition. 

The statutes, executive orders, and constitutional 
provisions that judges apply are rarely so clear as 
not to admit of two or more reasonable interpre- 
tations in difficult cases. Terms like “equal protec- 
tion,” “due process,” “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment,” and “commerce among the several states” 
are no more self-defining than the concept of the 
“reasonable man.” Cold, deductive logic may be the 
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cement that binds together the words of judicial 
opinions; but the critical decision may be the selec- 
tion of a major premise rather than deductions 
from that premise. In Holmes's oft-quoted phrase: 
“The felt necessities of the time, the prevalent 
moral and political theories, intuitions of public 
policy, avowed or unconscious, even the prejudices 
which judges share with their fellow-men, have 
had a good deal more to do than the syllogism in 
determining the rules by which men should be 
governed” ([1881] 1963, p. 5). 

Thus, in many cases the wording of legal docu- 
ments creates a wide range of choice for judges. 
Where, then, do they secure unequivocal guidance 
for their decisions? Lower court judges may look 
to appellate courts. Appellate court judges may 
look to their own past decisions for help. But stare 
decisis often supplies little more than general ad- 
monishments, As a distinguished British jurist has 
written: “On the whole, it is a sign of an incom- 
petent lawyer or Judge that he is over-impressed 
by citation of particular authority. Authority is but 
a guide to juridical understanding—a servant, not 
a dictator” (Slesser 1962, P. 28). There may be no 
case strictly in point; there may be several deci- 
sions in point, but they might be incompatible in 
doctrine if not in result, Compromises among 
judges of the highest court, where an institutional 
opinion has been published, may have blurred the 
precise principles that underpinned a relevant de- 
cision; where the judges spoke seriatim they may 
have followed mutually conflicting or even con- 
tradictory principles. Or there may be a case and 
an opinion directly in point, but the resulting gen- 
eral rule may have been eroded by changing 
conditions. 

Nor can the “intent of the framers,” either of a 
constitution or a Statute, always be a reliable guide, 
even on the assumption that courts should decide 
current problems according to the wisdom of the 
past. First of all, since the framers could not have 
foreseen all social and economic changes, it is 
probable that on many issues they had no intent 
at all. Second, even where the framers foresaw 
problems of the future, it is no easy task to dis- 
cover exactly how they planned to cope with these 
difficulties. The materials from which judges are 
asked to divine the intent of the framers of the 
US, constitution, Justice Robert H. Jackson once 
quipped, are “almost as enigmatic as the dreams 
Joseph was called upon to interpret for Pharaoh” 
(concurring opinion in Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co, v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 634, 1952; see also 
Anderson 1955). Since legislators are aware that 
Judges may scan the record of debates to discern 


intent, that record may reflect little more than a 
series of tactical maneuvers whose real purpose is 
to deceive in order to make a Partisan point, 

Where general Principles of jurisprudence are 
unclear, constitutional, Statutory, or administrative 
phrases vague, precedents unimpressive, and his- 
tory uncertain, a judge’s discretion is at its max- 
imum, In such instances his decisions create new 
law and very possibly new policy. The guidance 
for his creativity, as both Cardozo (11921) 1960, 
P. 113) and Frankfurter (1934, p. 480) remarked, 
must come from his reading of life itself, In this 
process a judge’s personal values cannot help but 
have a great impact. Indeed, a judge's very percep- 
tion of his alternatives—or even his realization 
that, in fact, alternatives are open—will inevitably 
be heavily influenced by his values. Cantril has 
pointed out that “a person sees what is ‘significant,’ 
with significance defined in terms of his relation- 
ship to what he is looking at” (1957, p. 121). 

To a judge with one set of values, a case may 
have to be decided by balanc ing the interests of an 
individual citizen against those of the government. 
To a second judge with a somewhat different set of 
values, the same case may also involve balancing, 
but balancing the interests of the country as a 
whole in freedom against its interests in security. 
A third judge, with his own set of values, may — 
the decision in the case as requiring an application 
of what is to him a straightforward command of a 
constitutional or statutory provision. 19 

A judge's values may influence him consciously 
or unconsciously. Since his values affect his per- 
ception, he may not be aware of their impact. 1 
men would be so brash as to claim that they fully 
understand themselves. On the other hand, a judge 
may be made aware of at least some of his bese 
His colleagues if he is on a collegial court or 1115 
superiors if he is a trial judge may delight in 5170 
ing out to him some of his predilections; a 
may his staff as well as professional scho! 10 
Furthermore, if he is a serious, reflective 15 5 i 
introspection may help him analyze himsel ad 
enable him to maintain some degree of con, 
over the impact of his values on his dear aea 

A judge who is aware of his values 7 Wa 
sciously work to see them achieved in ine 5 
cisions and in public policy, but this is not ll 
that a judge can effectively implement his ah 
preferences. A U.S. judge, even a Supreme here 
justice, who deliberately set out to at e 
decisional and policy goals demanded by his 1964, 
would face a network of checks (kur t gial 
chapter 2). As one of nine judges on a 1550 the 
tribunal, a Supreme Court justice would n- 


assent of four of his colleagues both for a favor- 
able decision and an opinion of the Court. As a 
member of an appellate tribunal that can hear 
only a minute proportion of the lawsuits brought in 
the country, he is heavily dependent on a bureauc- 
racy of state and federal court judges to carry out 
decisions in cases reviewed by the Supreme Court 
and also to apply the same principles to thousands 
of similar cases. The Supreme Court is also subject 
to numerous political checks by Congress and the 
president. In addition, because the aura of sacred- 
ness that has so often surrounded the Court has 
been one of the major sources of judicial power, 
public opinion can operate as a check on one jus- 
tice's—or nine justices’—ability to translate indi- 
vidual values into public law and policy. Lower 
court judges in the United States are liable to sim- 
ilar and more restrictive institutional and political 
limitations, as are judges of most other nations. 

The last set of checks on a judge's capacity to 
allow free play to his value preferences is an in- 
ternal one. As a complex man, a judge is likely to 
have a complex value system. Policy goals, role 
concepts, personal ambitions, convictions about 
ethics and morality, may interact to form a tangled 
web rather than a pyramid of preferences. The tidy 
picture of a neat value hierarchy may be a useful 
model for some purposes, but it is questionable 
how closely this model fits human beings in the real 
world. Where difficult cases are involved—where a 
judge's range of choice is widest—there is apt to 
be a serious conflict within his value system, if the 
term “system” with its connotation of ordered rela- 
tions is not misleading here. Deep respect for deci- 
sions made by legislators may be among 2 judge’s 
values, and it may conflict with the demands of 
some of his other values, thus leading him to ago- 
nizing and not always consistent decisions. Even 
granting that judges’ pleas for self-restraint are apt 
to be most strident when coming from those who 
agree with a policy the court has been asked to 
negate, it does not follow that a judge may not feel 
strong internal conflict or that he may not opt for 
a different decision as a judge than he would if he 
were a legislator, or an executive official, or 2 
private citizen. 

The gist of the matter is that given the vague- 
ness of many legal rules and the complicated 
nature of the factual situations presented, a judge 
often has considerable leeway for choice. And the 
common law system has always given him—or 
burdened him with—such leeway. It is not im- 
Probable that the civil law also provides leeway. 
Because he is a human being his perception of 
alternatives as well as his selection among alter- 
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natives will be influenced by his values. But a 
judge has leeway, not license. “He is not,” as Car- 
dozo pointed out, “a knight-errant, roaming at will 
in pursuit of his own ideal of beauty or of good- 
ness” (11921) 1960, p. 141). A judge cannot give 
free rein to his values unless they are widely shared 
by the general community or at least by the ele- 
ments within that community who wield effective 


political power. 


The search for methodology 


In the United States during the 1920s and 1930s, 
a group of legal realists, especially Karl Llewellyn 
(1928-1960) and Jerome Frank (1930), stimu- 
lated scholarly investigation of the impact of per- 
sonal values on judicial decision making. Of course, 
the fact that values influence judicial action is 
hardly a recent discovery. Jefferson complained 
that John Marshall used the constitution as “noth- 
ing more than an ambiguous text, to be explained 
by his sophistry into any meaning which may 
subserve his personal malice” (Writings, vol. 12, 
p. 392). In defense against the assaults of the 
Jeffersonians, Marshall enshrined in U.S. law 
the great myth of mechanical decision making, 
that “courts are the mere instruments of the law, 
and can will nothing” (Osborn v. U.S. Bank, 9 
Wheaton 738, 866, 1824). 

The legal realists and political scientists like 
Edward S. Corwin (1914; 1925; 1934) diverted 
discussion of the influence of judicial values away 
from partisan attacks against particular decisions 
and helped direct criticism into more general lines 
of analysis. The impact of this scholarship, although 
not always its immediate intent, was to demon- 
strate the pervasive effect of the judge's values on 
his decisions. Biographical studies, such as those 
by Beveridge of Marshall (1916-1919), Swisher of 
Field (1930) and Taney (1935), Fairman of Miller 
(1939), and Mason of Brandeis (1946), Stone 
(1956), and Taft ( 1965), provide fascinating life 
histories of individual judges as well as revealing 
accounts of the role of the Supreme Court in U.S. 
politics. Since these biographies were done by polit- 
ical scientists and lawyers rather than by social 
psychologists, they illustrate the nature of the vari- 
ous judges’ jurisprudence more than they analyze 
in a systematic fashion the values that the judges 
brought to their office and the effect of those values 
on their decisions. 

The fundamental problems in linking values and 
decisions are obviously ones of methodology: first, 
how to discover a judge’s values and, second, how 
to measure their impact on his decisions. In 1918 
Schroeder asserted that judges might be psycho- 
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analyzed through their opinions. Schroeder's ap- 
proach has not yet been demonstrated as feasible 
for broad investigations, although Lasswell (1930a; 
1930b) has published some suggestive work on 
this subject. The fact that opinions of appellate 
courts—and it is at this level that opinions are 
most readily available—are frequently group prod- 
ucts inhibits the general usefulness of this method, 
as does the apparent lack of interest by psychia- 
trists competent to analyze legal documents. On 
the other hand, Schroeder's proposal is not far re- 
moved from content analysis, a technique, dis- 
cussed below, that offers some promise if applied 
to writings authored by one man. 

Quantitative analysis of large numbers of deci- 
sions is another possible way of getting at the link 
between values and choices. In 1922 Haines used 
the statistics of the city magistrates court in New 
York to show how some judges had, in huge masses 
of cases, handled similar issues very differently 
from other judges. In a series of books and articles, 
Pritchett used the votes of Supreme Court justices 
to rank these judges on their attitudes toward cer- 
tain values as well as to indicate the propensity of 
some justices to vote together on particular issues 
(1948; 1954). 

Other scholars, most notably Schubert, have re- 
fined and extended Pritchett’s statistical methods, 
using such devices as Guttman scales to rank the 
justices more precisely in regard to their values 
(1959). This technique offers a unidimensional ex- 
planation of voting behavior; that is, votes on a 
given issue are analyzed to support or refute a 
hypothesis that value x is crucial or trivial to Judge 
A, or that reactions to value y explain the votes of 
some—or all—of the judges studied. Among the 
more serious drawbacks of a unidimensional ex- 
planation is that many cases involve several values. 
In an effort to repair this defect, Schubert has 
attempted to construct multidimensional scales 
(1962; 19634; 1965). These early formulations are 
interesting, but it is as yet too early to ascertain 
how fruitful they will be. 

A related shortcoming of scaling is that, as 
Pritchett pointed out about his own work (1954, 
P. 191), such statistics are relational. At most they 
indicate only that Judge A is apt to defend value x 
more often than does Judge B. Moreover, analysis 
of scalograms often suffers from circular reason- 
ing. As Shapiro remarked, “Consistency in voting 
behavior is used to infer the attitude, and then the 
attitude is used to explain the consistency” (1964, 
P. 14). Scaling also shares a weakness of all meth- 
ods that rely on counting votes: judges, at least 
appellate court judges, frequently suppress dissent- 


ing votes for tactical reasons ( Brandeis 1957; 
Murphy 1964). Thus, while votes may indicate the 
values held by a judge, the precise extent varies 
with the individual judge and the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. Congruence of votes and 
values is also affected by the kinds of values a 
judge holds. Loyalty to his court and colleagues, 
for instance, may overcome attachment toa policy 
value and help squelch a dissent. 

Taking a different tack, Nagel (in Schubert 
1964, pp. 234-259) has tried to discover the extent 
to which judges’ social and political background 
characteristics correlate with their decisions, He 
reports, for example, that judges who were Demo- 
crats before coming to the bench are somewhat 
more prone than judges who were Republicans to 
favor: (1) the defendant in criminal prosecutions; 
(2) free speech in civil liberties cases; (3) labor 
in labor-management controversies; (4) the em- 
ployee in employer liability litigation; and (5) the 
government in tax and regulation of business cases. 

This evidence, although interesting, is not con- 
clusive. Because Nagels work has been of a pio- 
neering nature, he has had to work with small 
samples of judges, broad categories of background 
characteristics, and relatively unsophisticated sta- 
tistical techniques. As work progresses in this area 
and research methods are more refined, one may 
be able to speak with firmer assurance of the 
probable impact of a judge's general background 
on his jurisprudential orientation. 

Another means of studying the influence of 
values on decision making is through one 
of a judge's private letters, memoranda, and E t 
opinions. Chief Justice William Howard Taft, yA 
example, wrote long and candid letters every pex 
to his family, explaining in great detail what 13 
going on within the Court. Chief Justice Harlan ; 
Stone and Justice Frank Murphy kept a number z 
memoranda in which they or other justices ora 
to change votes or to suppress separate 1 
certain compromises in the style and A 
opinions could be reached. Murphy and yer 
Harold H. Burton kept notes at the a 
secret conferences of the justices. These e 
ported to reveal what the justices said in pr 
about some of the cases they had to decide. 1 

These papers help pierce the veil of agents jike 
shrouds much of judicial decision making, i 
quantitative analysis their use is subject Sector 
limitations. First, only a few substantial co! m 10 
of judges papers are open to all scholars, ai 
date no judge has allowed unrestricted ac B 
his files while still on the bench. Second, W ial 
said in a letter or a memorandum may reflect 


a judge wants to recall—again his perception 
would be influenced by his values—or wants others 
to recall, rather than what actually transpired. 
Third, a judge can use notes to his brethren as 
tactical instruments to persuade or to bargain; 
what he says he wants, what he really wants, and 
what he will accept may be very different. Last, a 
hasty remark at a conference or even a memoran- 
dum may represent a tentative position rather than 
a firm judgment. 

A possibility that may greatly further systematic 
study of judicial values is that of content analysis 
of a judge’s personal correspondence or of his lone 
concurring or dissenting opinions (cf. the tech- 
nique used by White 1947). As of this writing, 
however, only one such attempt has been made— 
and that, admittedly, was a preliminary investiga- 
tion (Danelski 1964). 

Although not completely restricted to the United 
States, the realistic approach to the study of courts 
and law has had its major impact on U.S. scholars. 
The civil law's reliance on finely detailed codes sup- 
posedly narrows the discretion of the judge, and 
the civil law's prohibition against dissenting or 
concurring opinions multiplies problems of dis- 
covering relationships between behavior and values. 
Moreover, the continued prevalence in most of the 
Commonwealth nations of analytical jurisprudence 
and a mechanical theory of judicial decision mak- 
ing has inhibited realistic investigation of the judi- 
cial process in those countries. 

Nevertheless, numerous worthwhile studies are 
available in English on judicial behavior in other 
countries. Among the more important are those of 
Hayakawa on Japan (see Schubert 1964, pp. 325- 
334), Sollie (1958), Aubert (see Schubert 1963b, 
pp. 201-219), and Torgensen (see Schubert 1963b, 
pp. 221-244) on Norway, and Mewhinney's gen- 
eral investigation of the common law nations 
(1956) and his more specialized study of Germany 
(1962). In addition, there appears to be a growing 
interest in comparative analysis among U.S. politi- 
cal scientists, and an increasing concern among 
foreign scholars about the actual way their own 
judges arrive at decisions and influence public 
Policy. 


Values and jurisprudence 

It is from the inevitable impact of 2 judge's 
values on his decisions that the really important 
problems in jurisprudence flow. First, how can 2 
judge limit this impact and to what extent should 
he try? Should he not attempt to foster certain 
kinds of values? As was noted earlier, a judge who 
did not believe in justice or fair play would be an 
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intolerable official in a free society. But suppose a 
judge discovers—and the process of discovery is 
by no means obvious—that his specific values are 
in conflict with those which dominant public opin- 
ion or the opinion of more popularly representative 
members of government is currently supporting. 
Should he pursue his own values? Or should he 
play the role of the tribune and reflect as best he 
can the will of the people and their legislative or 
administrative representatives? Does a judge have 
the moral or legal right to try to lead public or 
official opinion toward what he feels are more 
worthwhile values? If he does have such a right, 
what are its limits? 

WALTER F. MURPHY 
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III 
JUDICIAL DISCRETION 


Surely the basic judicial value in the Anglo- 
American legal tradition is the Rule of Law. Yet 
the meaning or application of the law in concrete 
Settings is often plagued with doubt. One reason 
for this is that lawmakers are handicapped by the 
limitations of human foresight. They cannot antic- 
ipate all the combinations and permutations of 
circumstance. Likewise, the law must reveal itself 
in ordinary language, which is plagued with im- 
precision. Moreover, competing claims in a free 
society often reflect not merely incompatible in- 
terests but differing conceptions of right and 
wrong. Inevitably in such a setting the essence 
of the legislative process is compromise and ac- 
commodation. This is apt to find expression in 
terms more suggestive than precise and sometimes 
more calculated to avoid clear commitments than 
to embrace them. Moreover, as Plato observed, 
laws by definition are general rules; this is their 
essence and their weakness. Generalities falter be- 
fore the complexities of life. They must ususi 
concern themselves more with form than wi 
substance. That is why, in Plato's view, law is far 
inferior to the wise discretion of a philosoph 
king, who could give each man his due VEE 
law must be satisfied to prescribe what is due 15 
abstract categories regardless of much NAE 
Unigue in the men and events that they oll. 
Recognizing the problem of generality, 1 
rejected the Platonic all- wise ruler: To h 
with authority is to introduce a beast, as 77 70 
is something bestial, and even the best of 1 
authority are liable to be corrupted by anger. (Poli. 
in contrast, “is intelligence without passion 
tics m1, 16, 1287432). f 

The common 5 The Anglo-American lega 
tradition synthesizes the wisdom of Plato 3 1 
wisdom of Aristotle. Having rejected the 1 all 
opher-king in favor of the Rule of Law, 10325 
him back to limited service as judge. In t the 

À > between 
pacity he is expected to fill the gap life. 
generalities of law and the specifics 0! 


Of course, the meaning and application of some 
legal rules are unambiguous. Indeed, they may be 
sufficiently clear to preclude litigation. Others are 
so vague, so lacking in standards, as to foreclose 
judicial decision. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
ventured to suggest that when a judge refers a 
negligence question, for example, to a jury, “he 
avows his inability to state the law” and recognizes 
that “while if a question of law is pretty clear we 
[judges] can decide it, as it is our duty to do, if it 
is difficult it can be decided better by twelve men 
at random from the street” (Holmes [1885-1918] 
1952, p. 234). Putting such problems to a jury is 
not unlike leaving inscrutable constitutional provi- 
sions for application by the political branches of 
government (e.g., Luther v. Borden, 48 US. 1, 
1849), 

Between these extremes, where the law is 
neither so clear nor so vague as to preclude ad- 
judication, judges must find standards for decision 
as best they can. By the common-law tradition 
their guide in doubtful cases is not justice, but 
what Holmes called “the actual feelings and de- 
mands of the community, whether right or wrong” 
(Holmes [1881] 1963, p. 36). Other great lawyers 
have expressed the same thought in somewhat 
different terms. “Law accepts as the pattern of its 
justice the morality of the community whose con- 
duct it assumes to regulate” (Cardozo 1928, p. 
37). A judge must “manifest the half-framed 
purposes of his time” (Hand [1952] 1960, p. 14). 
“Whatever is contra bonos mores et decorum, the 
principles of our law prohibit . . (Lord Mansfield 
in Jones v. Randall, 98 E.R. 707, 1774). It is “the 
duty of the Court to keep the rules of law in har- 
mony with the enlightened common sense of the 
nation” (Pollock 1929, p. 295). The “sober second 
thought of the community . . . is the firm base on 
which all law must ultimately rest” (Stone 1936, 
P. 25). In short, judicial law must express “the 
views and feelings that may fairly be deemed rep- 
Tesentative of the community as 2 continuing so- 
ciety” (Frankfurter 1954, p. 237). 

It comes to this; When doubtful matters can- 
not be avoided by referring them to juries or to 
the political processes, judges shall decide them in 
accordance with the standards and values of “the 
reasonable man.” This common-law creature sym- 
bolizes the community, as do jury and legislature. 
He is an “external standard” for the guidance of 
a troubled court—the common denominator of the 
views just quoted. 

The Anglo-American synthesis of Plato and 
Aristotle thus insists upon the Rule of Law, yet 
recognizes the necessity of judicial discretion: @ 
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discretion which it limits by an ancient common- 
law device—the reasonable man. In this manner 
it seeks to accommodate the traditions of the past 
and the comfort of the present, society's need for 
stability and its need for change. 

Some insist that, whatever the proclaimed stand- 
ard, a judge cannot escape his own values—his 
own personal bias. Yet we know that men differ 
widely in the ability to rise above this limitation, 
and as Learned Hand insists, “the incredulity 
which seeks to discredit that knowledge is a part 
of the crusade against reason from which we have 
already so bitterly suffered” (Hand [1952] 1960, 
p. 218). In the long view, surely the common law 
itself is a monument to the belief that the judicial 
process can attain a high degree of objectivity, that 
the reasonable-man standard is an effective guide 
for those who strive for detachment. 

Others insist that even if judicial neutrality is 
possible, it is not desirable, that the community 
ought to have the benefit of the moral insights of 
its great judges (Cahn 1951, pp. 838 ff.). Hand's 
answer expresses the orthodox tradition, “[The 
judge] is not to substitute even his juster will [for 
that of the community]; otherwise it would not be 
the common will which prevails, and to that extent 
the people would not govern” (Hand [1952] 1960, 
p. 109). 

American constitutional law. Inspired by the 
common-law tradition, American constitutional 
law has insisted (with some lapses) that dubious 
acts of the political branches of government shall 
not be adjudged invalid unless a court is prepared 
to hold that no reasonable man could support them 
(Thayer 1893, pp. 129 ff.). Here again the ulti- 
mate standard is the views and feelings that may 
fairly be deemed representative of the community 
as a continuing society. Yet the Platonic ideal dies 
hard, and from time to time Platonists have found 
their way to the bench. In modern terminology 
they are called “activists.” Judges of this persua- 
sion do not deny their duty of deference to com- 
munity values when the law is dubious. They 
seem, however, to have a special ingenuity for 
dissipating doubt. Where others are torn between 
alternate paths, they are apt to find unmistakable 
guidance in the wisdom and purpose of the Found- 
ing Fathers or in some “higher law.” Platonists on 
the bench do not avow, they merely practice, ac- 
tivism. When Justice Field needed a constitutional 
device for imposing laissez-faire upon the states, 
he found it in the natural rights of the Declaration 
of Independence—which he insisted had been in- 
corporated in the constitution’s fourteenth amend- 
ment (Butchers’ Union Co. v. Crescent City Co., 
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111 U.S. 746, 1884). Modern libertarian activists 
find that Field was quite wrong, that the four- 
teenth amendment was designed to absorb not the 
Declaration but the bill of rights (dissenting opin- 
ion in Adamson y. California, 332 U.S. 68 ff., 
1947). This permits them to escape, as Field did, 
the traditional, community-oriented value system 
of the Supreme Court’s majority (Palko v. State of 
Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 1937). They, too, may 
eventually prevail—if only temporarily. 

Of course, a judge may be as creative in de- 
termining the consensus of the community as in 
discovering the “true meaning” of the Founding 
Fathers. Yet there is a major difference: the 
Founding Fathers can neither protest nor clarify 
their views. Given the modern activist’s progressive 
bent, surely he would not accept past “purposes” 
as generally binding. Moreover, in view of the 
changing and contradictory intentions that have 
been attributed to the Fathers, their views with 
Tespect to modern problems would seem to be at 
least as uncertain as our own, Perhaps, when the 
activist pleads past Purposes to support his con- 
ception of present needs, he does so because he 
is reasonably sure his views would not be presently 
acceptable on their own merits, In any event, the 
difference between activism and the more orthodox 
common-law tradition is a difference in emphasis, 
as that between Plato and Aristotle. 

Some “legal realists” (among others), insisting 
that political choice is inherent in the judicial 
Process, argue that judges should abandon the 
ideal, or pretense, of objectivity. In short, courts 
should courageously exercise their discretion to 
achieve social justice—as they see it (Braden 
1948, p. 594). In this view, of course, both the 
reasonable-man and the Founding Fathers ap- 
proaches are at best vehicles of self-deception— 
at worst “noble fictions” that hide the inevitable 
process of judicial legislation. 


Ultimately, law is not a basket of ready-made 
answers, but a technique for solving an endless 
flux of social problems, “[It] is always approaching, 
and never reaching, consistency, It is forever 
adopting new principles from life at one end, and 
it always retains old ones from history at the 
other, which have not yet been absorbed or 
sloughed off” (Holmes [1881] 1963, p. 32). Under 
a fagade of formal Symmetry the judicial process 
must synthesize established rules, pragmatic needs, 
and moral yearnings. It must honor reasonable 
expectations born of the past and yet allow ade- 
quate Lebensraum for the present and the future, 
In the long run it cannot defy or ignore the basic 


values of the community that it serves, There is 
no other reliable sanction for law and order ina 
democratic society. 

WALLACE MENDELSON 


[See also the biographies of BRANDEIs; CARDOZO; 
HoLmss.) 
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Iv 
JUDICIAL RECRUITMENT 


The process of judicial recruitment peice 
those factors that bear directly or indirectly 105 a 
the choice of the officials who man the ee 
given nation or its political subdivisions. Ju 1005 
selection has been considered the first n mol 
lem that arises in any judicial system. 80 ject 
to this problem and to the closely related s 


of judicial tenure have varied in accordance with 
the prevailing theoretical conceptions of the na- 
ture of justice and practical considerations reflect- 
ing the distribution of political power in the society. 

Dawson, in his History of Lay Judges (1960), 
underscores the fact that the evolution of the 
manor courts in England and the seignorial courts 
in France was seriously influenced by power strug- 
gles between monarchs seeking greater national 
control and local lords fighting to maintain or ex- 
pand local autonomy. In these countries the special- 
ization of legal skills and the organization of 
lawyers led to the monopolization of judicial posts 
by lawyers and was a matter not only of prime 
political consequence but also of great significance 
in the historical development of judicial recruit- 
ment. The relatively unique historical experience 
of England permitted the survival of lay judges for 
a considerably longer time than was true in the 
rest of western Europe. 

These references to the historical analysis by 
Dawson illustrate one of the approaches to the 
study of legal institutions presently employed by 
western European students. Much of the research 
and writing available on the process of judicial se- 
lection and tenure is limited to the western Euro- 
pean and American experiences, and even here 
there are great lacunae. The development of these 
institutions has not been definitely explored for 
every western European nation. Neither has the 
process of further historical exploration and rein- 
terpretation of the British evidence been completed. 
Except for material of a formal descriptive nature, 
little research in depth has been conducted on non- 
Western legal systems (Washington Foreign Law 
Society 1956; Yanaga 1956). 

Within the Western tradition there remains 
much emphasis upon formal description. But a 
penchant for relating institutional practice (such 
as mode of recruitment and relative stability of 
tenure) to qualitative evaluation (such as the rela- 
tive prestige and influence of specific courts) has 
long characterized some of the more perceptive 
Scholars in England, France, and the United States. 
James Kent, for example, argued: 


The judiciary of the United States has an advantage 
over many of the State Courts, in the tenure of the 
Office of the judges, and the liberal and stable provision 
for their support. The United States are, by these 
means, fairly entitled to command better talents, and 
to look for more firmness of purpose, greater independ- 
ence of action, and brighter displays of Jearning. The 
federal administration of justice has a manifest supe- 
riority over that of the individual states, in consequence 
of the uniformity of its decisions, and the universality 
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of their application. Every state court will naturally be 
disposed to borrow light and aid from the national 
courts, rather than from the courts of other individual 
states, which will probably never be so generally re- 
spected and understood. ({1826-1830] 1844, vol. 1, 
pp. 443-444) 


Perceptive, albeit impressionistic, hypotheses con- 
cerning the relationship of the social, economic, 
and political background of judges to decision- 
making behavior aroused intense academic, as well 
as political, interest in judicial recruitment and 
tenure in America. Historically, this intellectual 
focus was a concomitant of the political reappraisal 
that characterized the Populist and Progressive 
movements. Karl N. Llewellyns “On Warranty of 
Quality, and Society” was a study of interaction 
between economic background, legal ideology, so- 
cial function, and judicial personality. Thomas 
Reed Powell's work provided yet another example. 
Articles such as his “Judiciality of Minimum Wage 
Legislation” (1924) concentrated upon the ideo- 
logical commitments of the individual justices. 
Among political scientists, Cortez A. M. Ewing 
(1938) and Charles Grove Haines contributed to 
this intellectual current. Western European exam- 
ples are not lacking; although, as the work of Piero 
Calamandrei (1935) demonstrates, such treat- 
ments often tended toward eulogistic formalism. 
The influence of Louis L. Thurstone, the University 
of Chicago psychologist, upon some of his col- 
leagues in political science gave impetus to the de- 
velopment of systematic appraisal of judicial se- 
lection and tenure. The work of Rodney L. Mott 
and his associates (1933) was seminal in this re- 
spect. Mott undertook exploratory investigations of 
the chronological pattern of changes in the char- 
acteristics of selectees of several American courts 
(1936). Employing modifications of Thurstone’s 
factor analysis, Mott also devised a method for 
measuring quantitatively the relative influence and 
prestige of state and federal highest appellate 
courts (1948). 

The widespread American adoption of elective 
judicial selection methods (often with relatively 
brief tenure) in the nineteenth century was fol- 
lowed by a counterrevolution spearheaded by the 
American Bar Association. A veritable torrent of 
opinion concerning the relative merits of the ap- 
pointive or elective mode of judicial selection has 
flooded law journals and professional legal pub- 
lications for over half a century. However, since 
much of the academic as well as professional writ- 
ing on this controversy has been exhortive, little 
factual material has been available on the actual 
nature of these systems, other than institutional 
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descriptions of the sort now supplied periodically 
by the Council on State Governments, 

Beginning in the late 1930s, research of an 
analytic quantitative nature has added several 
dimensions to modern investigation of American 
judicial recruitment and tenure. Herndon ( 1962) 
has documented that approximately 56 per cent of 
the judges serving on 36 elective state courts 
(1948-1957) were first chosen by appointment 
rather than popular election. Ewing (1938) and 
Schmidhauser ( 1960) each investigated, in the 
late 1930s and 1950s respectively, the social, edu- 
cational, and political backgrounds of members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Nagel pro- 
vided a comprehensive series of articles demon- 
strating that regardless of variations in tenure and 
methods of selection certain background factors, 
such as political Party affiliation, do consistently 
influence decision making on the major state ap- 
pellate courts, Nagel (1961) also found that the 
ideological differences between Democratic and 
Republican judges were consistent with Partisan 
differences found in voting behavior studies and 
congressional voting behavior. 

Attention has also been focused upon chrono- 
logical age, Particularly age at judicial oath-taking 
and at the termination of judicial service (Dona- 
hue & Tibbitts 1962). Data drawn from the United 
States Courts of Appeals, the United States Su- 
preme Court, and several highest state appellate 
courts indicate variations in such age patterns that 
suggest the need for more research on regional dif- 
ferences, Exploratory study of the relationship of 
judicial background to institutional tradition rather 
than decision-making tendency indicated that com- 


here to stare decisis and were more prone to dis- 
sent than inexperienced colleagues (Nagel 1962), 
The comparatively recent flowering of Ameri- 
can behavioral studies of judicial recruitment and 
tenure (Schubert 1960) has not resulted in the 
accumulation of a body of data sufficient for defin- 
itive analysis even among the American states; 
and far less has been completed quantitatively 
with respect to western European or non-Western 
processes. To the extent that the new modes of 
analysis provide the means for challenging cross- 
cultural research, students of judicial personnel are 
at the threshold of a potentially great research 

opportunity. 
JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 
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JUGLAR, CLÊMENT 


ist, 
Clément Juglar (1819-1905), French economi 
was the son of a physician and himself a 1 a 
made a good record at medical school, 8 pa 
in a noteworthy thesis on the influence o 10 
disease on the lungs. The fact that he 11 a 
career as a doctor left a deep imprint on 1 5 
of analyzing economic phenomena. He 


yoted to experimental science all his life and ap- 
to the field of economics his care for exact, 
precise, and measurable facts. 

The change in his career was apparently caused 
by the political and economic events of 1848. The 
shift was not sudden, however; he had already 
written several articles on trends in French popu- 
lation statistics from 1772 to 1849. These articles 
form a link between his interests as a physician 
and his interests an an economist, since they are 
based on a search for the relationship of demo- 
graphic phenomena, such as births, marriages, 
deaths, etc., to the country's wealth. It is not sur- 
prising that as a former physician Juglar should 
see an analogy between changes in France's wealth 
and fluctuations in human health. Wealth is not 
a constant: it oscillates and is subject to serious 
depressions; it results from the common life of 
many cells, some of which must occasionally be 
eliminated, not without pain, in order for life to 
continue. 

Starting with this fundamental image Juglar was 
attracted to the study of economic crises. He had 
already set forth his early formulation of the prob- 
lem in two articles (1856; 1857) when the subject 
of commercial crises was proposed for a contest 
by the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
In 1862 Juglar submitted Des crises commerciales 
et de leur retour périodique en France, en Angle- 
terre et aux Etats-Unis (“Commercial Crises and 
Their Periodic Recurrence in France, England, 
and the United States”) and won. It was ex- 
panded and republished together with a series of 
articles in 1889; it is Juglars main work and made 
him the first cycle theorist. 

Before Juglar, efforts had been made to find the 
causes of crises—the sudden and visible occur- 
Tence of such events as rapidly falling prices, 
stock market crashes, commercial failures, 
unemployment, etc. Such crises were attributed to 
Many different factors, among them bad harvests, 
wars, and excessive issuance of paper money. 
Juglar considered crises within the larger frame- 
work of the economic cycle, of which the crisis is 
but one phase. He looked for an explanation of 
cycles, or the fact that crises appear at approx- 
imately regular intervals after a phase of prosperity 
and preceding a phase of liquidation; each of these 
phases contains within itself the succeeding one. 
In a period of prosperity prices rise and production 
increases. In a crisis, which is felt in all sectors 
of the economy, prices fall, whereupon health is 
gradually restored. As a crisis is liquidated, the 
economy, and particularly credit, may be said to 
be healed. 

Juglar's search for an explanation of cycles was 
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made in three stages. To begin with, in order to 
analyze the phenomenon scientifically he gave a 
clear and precise history of economic crises in 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, which 
he built up from a large number of economic time 
series (prices, interest rates, gold prices, central 
bank balances, etc.). Second, on examining these 
statistical series and studying their minima and 
maxima, Juglar discovered an almost uniform 
periodicity, with the cycles breaking down into 
phases (between 1803 and 1882 he found 14 cycles 
with an average duration of six years). Only in the 
third stage of his analysis did he try to construct 
an explanatory theory of the cycle. He considered 
crises, since they exist potentially in the period of 
prosperity, as inevitable, Prosperity gives rise not 
only to optimistic activity but also to the abuse of 
credit and the saturation of consumption. Crises 
are the direct result of the excesses of prosperity; 
they are a necessary purge of the economic sys- 
tem and occur when fear replaces euphoria. The 
basic reason for these crises lies in human nature, 
which is as much given to excesses of confidence 
as it is to excesses of fear. 

Juglar’s political attitude toward business cycles 
is liberal (laissez-faire), Nothing should be done 
to try to prevent a crisis because it is necessary. It 
is useful, however, to predict a crisis in order to 
attenuate the effects of surprise. Juglar himself 
became “the prophet of crises”: his studies of the 
uneven growth of the portfolios of banks and of 
their metallic reserves make him a forerunner of 
the constructors of economic barometers. 

All modern work on the business cycle has its 
starting point in Juglar; he was a precursor both 
as theoretician and as statistician. Methods and 
data have become richer, and the purpose of busi- 
ness cycle theory has changed from merely trying 
to foresee a crisis to trying to prevent it. Nonethe- 
less, Schumpeter rightly named the 7-year to 
11-year cycles after the man who blazed the trail 
for the study of economic fluctuations. 

Juglar taught statistics in Paris at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques; he founded the So- 
ciété de Statistique de Paris; he was a member of 
the Comité des Travaux Historiques et Scien- 
tifiques (Section des Sciences Economiques et 
Sociales) attached to the Ministère de l'Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux Arts; he was also a member 
of the Institut International de la Statistique and 
vice-president of the Société d'Economie Politique, 
Paris. In 1892 he was elected to the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. 

Juglar, a sincere and somewhat austere Catholic, 
regarded moral progress as more important than 
material progress; however, he did have a certain 
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interest in social problems and accepted the presi- 
dency of the Société d Economie Sociale, Paris. He 
was also a cultivated amateur of painting and 
classical music. 

ANDRE MARCHAL 


[For discussion of the subsequent development of Jug- 
lar's ideas, see Business CYCLES; and the biogra- 
phies of AFTALION; KONDRATIEFF; ScHUMPETER.] 
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Carl Gustav Jung (1875-1961 ), founder of ana- 
lytical psychology, was born the son of a clergyman 
in Kesswil ( Thurgau canton, Switzerland) on Lake 
Constance. At the age of four he went to Basel, 
which he regarded as his hometown: his mother 
was born there, and he went to school and received 
his doctorate in medicine there. Several of his 
ancestors on his mother’s side were also Protestant 
theologians, including his grandfather and great- 


grandfather. His paternal great-grandfather, how- 
ever, was a Roman Catholic Kirchenrat (member 
ofa consistory) in Mainz, and his grandfather was 
in his eighteenth year when he was converted by 
Schleiermacher to Protestantism This heritage of 
concern with religious problems may have been 
the source of the questioning always character. 
istic of his work. Despite an inclination toward 
the humanities, his ancestors on his father’s side 
also included physicians who exercised an enduring 
influence on Jung’s intellectual development. His 
paternal grandfather, an aesthete and poet, was 
exiled from Germany for his revolutionary views; 
he was called to the chair of surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Basel in 1822 through the intercession 
of Alexander yon Humboldt and later founded 
the first insane asylum there, as well as the Ansta't 
zur Hoffnung, a home for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 

As a young man, Jung was full of enthusiasm 
for biology, zoology, and paleontology; it was only 
later that he shifted to medicine. At the same time, 
philosophy and the history of religion excited him, 
and the list of great men who had a decisive in- 
fluence upon him is a long one; it includes Hera- 
clitus, Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, Paracelsus, Böhme, Joa- 
chim of Floris, Goethe, Carus, Hölderlin, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, and Freud, to name but a few. From 
as early as 1898 until the end of his life, occultism 
and mysticism interested him, as did the study of 
mythology. Thus, his lifework has that significant 
double aspect that ties it, on the one hand, to the 
natural sciences and, on the other, to the humani- 
ties. As he saw it, this was the only way to do 
justice to the multilayered structure of the 
psyche. 

Early career in psychiatry. Jung began as 1 
assistant to Eugen Bleuler at Burghölzli, the 905 
chiatric clinic of the University of Zurich. In 1285 
the degree of doctor of medicine was onia 
upon him for his dissertation, “On the Psychol = 
and Pathology of So-called Occult para 
(1902). His later fundamental notion that wa 
in every individual a natural predisposition . 
a “totality of the psyche” is first set forth 1 18 
left for Paris that same year, studying with Pie ji 
Janet for a semester, and then went to London In 
broaden his knowledge of paychopattiolog a 
1903 he married Emma Rauschenbach of Sc! 115 
hausen, who was his loyal companion and 1 he 
collaborator until her death in 1955. With 1 
moved to their permanent home situated in SA 
garden in Kiisnacht on the shore of Lake 
where he lived until his death. E 

Around the time of his marriage, Jung, togethe 


with a few associates, began his systematic investi- 
gations at the Burghölzli, the first fruits of which 
were his publication of Studies in Word-association 
in 1904 and 1909. The method of testing that he 
elaborated in these studies was used to reveal af- 
fectively significant groups of ideas in the uncon- 
scious region of the psyche. To designate them, he 
coined the term “complexes,” which has since 
become part of our everyday language. The associa- 
tion test made him known throughout the world 
(it won him, among other things, an honorary 
degree conferred by Clark University in the United 
States). Today it is still part of the diagnostic 
equipment of mental hospitals and courts, and it is 
used for training in personality diagnosis and for 
vocational guidance of all kinds. It likewise pro- 
vided the initial impetus for his closer acquaint- 
ance in 1907 with Sigmund Freud, in whose work 
on the interpretation of dreams Jung found his 
own ideas and observations to be essentially con- 
firmed and furthered. 

Jung is generally regarded as a disciple, and an 
unfaithful one, of Freud. This is not at all correct. 
Jung did accept Freud’s findings and methods in 
the years of their close association, but the de- 
cisive underlying concept of jungs work may be 
traced back to the very beginnings of his career, 
many years before he met Freud. Today we know 
that the role of a lifelong disciple was inconceivable 
for Jung; his own stature would soon have broken 
such bonds. Thus it was that their collaboration 
could last but a short time; nevertheless, it did last 
from 1907 to 1913. After a joint lecture tour 
through the United States in 1909 and four years 
(1909-1913) as an editor of the Bleuler-Freud 
Jahrbuch fiir psychologische und psychopathologi- 
sche Forschungen and as the president of the 
International Psycho-analytic Society, which he him- 
self founded, Jungs path branched off in a different 
direction, This was foreshadowed as early as 1912 
in his book Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido 
(Symbols of Transformation, 1902-1959, vol. 5), 
in which he sought to elaborate the symbolic mean- 
ing of the dreams and fantasies of a young woman 
by the use of mythological parallels. With this 
book Jung advanced to a new position. He was un- 
able to accept many of Freud’s most essential doc- 
trines, such as the theory of wish fulfillment and 
the theory of infantile sexuality. To distinguish his 
own doctrine from Freuds “psychoanalysis” and 
Adlers “individual psychology,” he thenceforth 
called his theory “analytical psychology.” Later he 
himself called its theoretical aspect “complex psy- 
chology,” because of the complexity of its subject, 
but today only the earlier designation is employed. 

Jung’s radically different approach was based 
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in the last analysis on a Weltanschauung that dif- 
fered from Freud's. Freud's positions remained 
grounded in the theories of cognition of the nine- 
teenth century, while Jung’s were linked with that 
of the twentieth, which has brought with it revolu- 
tionary innovations in so many branches of science, 
especially modern physics and depth psychology. 

After publishing numerous studies on psychiatric 
problems, among which his paper “The Psychology 
of Dementia Praecox” (1907) and several other 
of his articles anticipate modern interpretations 
of schizophrenia, Jung gave up his work at Burg- 
hölzli in 1909 and in 1913 resigned his lectureship 
at the University of Zurich, which he had held 
since 1905, to devote himself entirely to his private 
medical and psychotherapeutic practice, scientific 
research, writing, and travel, 

Travels and spiritual explorations. In 1912- 
1913 Jung traveled repeatedly to France, Italy, and 
the United States; his travels ended with World 
War 1. In addition to his military duties, Jung 
entered upon a period of intensive soul-searching 
and strenuous empirical scientific endeavor. Then 
there followed other voyages of discovery to study 
the psychology of primitive peoples by direct con- 
tact with them. In 1920 Jung was in Tunis and 
Algiers, in 1924-1925 among the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico and Arizona, in 1925-1926 among 
the inhabitants of Mount Elgon in Kenya, and later 
in Egypt. He was aiming, in particular, to uncover 
the analogies between the unconscious psychic 
contents of modern Western man and certain mani- 
festations of the psyche in primitive peoples, as 
well as of their myths and cults. He also studied 
Asian culture, for the religious symbols and phe- 
nomenology of Buddhism and Hinduism and the 
teachings of Lao-tzu, Confucius, and Zen always 
had special significance for him. He traveled to 
India twice, the second time in 1937. 

Jungs most important works appeared in rapid 
succession, covering ever-widening spheres. In ad- 
dition to psychiatry, he became more and more 
involved in Greek and other mythologies, patristics 
and Christian mysticism, gnosis and cabala, and 
above all alchemy, turning in his later years to 
modern physics and parapsychology. Everywhere 
he sought parallels and illuminating insights that 
provide a deeper understanding of the creative 
products of the human soul and its eternally recur- 
ring basic forms and statements. Above all, how- 
ever, it was in the symbolism of alchemy and 
Hermetic philosophy that he found astounding cor- 
respondences to the psychic developmental process 
of the human being. Then there were the important 
problems of current events, which he treated with 
an uncanny clearsightedness, thus investing the 
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chaos of our world with new meaning. To the very 
end his sense for medical problems led him to pur- 
sue the targets sighted in his early works: his last 
Paper on schizophrenia (1958a) takes up an old 
theme, again pointing out the possible physio- 
logical etiology of this disease. He strove con- 
stantly to penetrate the deeper meaning of delu- 
sions and to interpret the material presented in 
schizophrenia, which is characteristically rich in 
symbols, and so became one of the champions of 
the psychotherapeutic approach to the treatment 
of schizophrenia. 

Basic contributions. Only when we survey the 
nearly two hundred longer and shorter works of 
Jung do we realize the tremendous scope of the 
unique pioneering work he accomplished. His writ- 
ings have been translated into nearly all European 
languages and into some Asiatic ones. We shall 
confine ourselves here to listing in brief form some 
of his most important principles and concepts. 

The following concepts are both original and 
fundamentally significant: 

(a) A new formulation of the libido concept, 
which refers not only to sexuality but to the whole 
of vital energy, which flows through the psyche in 
incessant motion, sometimes rising, sometimes di- 
minishing, making possible a functional approach 
to psychic events, 

(b) The concept of the psyche as a self-regulat- 
ing system, in which the conscious and the un- 
conscious realms are compensatorily related. 

(c) The heuristic concept of the unconscious, 
which distinguishes between the contents of the 
personal unconscious and the contents of the col- 
lective unconscious: the personal unconscious in- 
cludes material that originates in ontogenesis, and 
the collective unconscious includes material that 
originates in phylogenesis, i.e., those patterns of 
behavior, or actions and reactions of the psyche, 
that are determined by race and that Jung termed 
archetypes. They are imperceptible potentialities 
that manifest themselves as perceptible archetypal 
patterns and processes (or symbols) only under 
certain psychic conditions. They occur in man’s 
dreams, visions, and fantasies and have been ex- 
pressed in the myths, religious concepts, fairy tales, 
Sagas, and works of art of all epochs and all cul- 
tures. Moreover, Jung explicitly stressed the rela- 
tionship between archetype and instinct. 

(d) The concept of the Process of individuation, 
i.e., of “the evolution of the psyche to its whole- 
ness,” its way of maturing, in which the archetypes 
appear both as structural elements and as regu- 
lators of the unconscious psychic material and 
constitute particularly dynamic factors. The phases 


of this process are characterized by the confronta- 
tion of the conscious with some typical components 
of the unconscious realm (shadow, animus-—anima, 
the great mother, the wise old man, the self, 
etc.). From the perspective of wholeness, which is 
always kept in mind, both the first and the second 
halves of life receive their appropriate significance, 

(e) The special consideration and development 
of the religious function of the psyche, which is 
an integrating element in mental health, its repres- 
sion and neglect causing psychic disturbances, 

(f) The differentiation between two attitude 
types: the extrovert (oriented toward the external 
world) and the introvert (oriented to the internal 
world) and of four functional types, which are char- 
acterized by the primacy of thought, intuition, feel- 
ing, and sensation respectively. 

(9) The interpretation of dreams, using the ele- 
ments of the subjects dreams as representations 
of intrapsychic data, thus gaining insight into the 
subject’s projections and facilitating the remission 
of symptoms. In contrast to the causal-Teductive 
interpretation of Freud, attention is centered on 
the future. oriented aspect of unconscious processes. 

(h) The positive conception of regression in 
particular and of neurosis in general. Jung gave the 
latter concept a new content by freeing it from 
attachment to the biological and instinctual and by 
giving it, as well as regression, a deeper spiritual 
sense. 

(i) Synchronicity, i.e., the meaningful coinci- 
dence of an interior and an external event, WA 
Principle that explains acausal connections, Ge 
as presentiments, prophetic dreams, fortuitous 
events, etc. 

(j) The method of active imagination, a E 
lation of the symbol-making ability of the 1 
to create spontaneous products in which the oe 
Conscious contents are concretized in the 1 8 
words, musical sounds, painting, drawing, 110 10 
ture, dance, etc., and are able to resolve psyc 
disturbances, i 

Honors and offices. It is not SOEP SER 8015 
these great achievements were appreciate sats 
at home and abroad, earning Jung official Pratt 
and honors. Honorary doctorates were 1 d 
on him by Clark, Fordham, Yale, 1 0 fi 
universities in the United States; by Bee 
England; by the universities of Calcutta, te Unk 
and Allahabad in India; and finally by t of 

. deral Institute 
versity of Geneva and the Fe d the city 
Technology in Zurich. Jung was 1 7 in 1936 
of Zurich's literature prize in 1932, an al Society 
he was elected honorary fellow of the Roy: honorary 
of Medicine in England. He was made an 


member of the Swiss Academy of Medical Sciences 
in 1944. His academic appointments included the 
professorship of medical psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, which he held for only a brief 
period because of his health, and the titular pro- 
fessorship of philosophy in the faculty of philo- 
sophical and political sciences of the Federal In- 
stitute of Technology in Zurich, 1933-1941/ 1942. 

Jung was elected honorary president of the Ger- 
man Medical Society for Psychotherapy in 1930, 
and from 1933 to 1939 he was president of the 
International Society for Psychotherapy, during 
which time he also edited the international periodi- 
cal Zentralblatt fiir Psychotherapie und ihre Grenz- 
gebiete. He was also chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Lehrinstitut fiir Psychotherapie 
in 1939 and, until his death, of the Swiss Society 
for Practical Psychology, which he had founded 
in 1935. In 1948 he founded the bilingual (English 
and German) C. G. Jung Institute in Zurich, to 
which he entrusted the continuation and dissemi- 
nation of his teachings and research and the train- 
ing in psychotherapy of the new generation. 

Jung the man. Justice would not be done to 
the genius of Jung if we were to try to under- 
stand only the scientific and professional aspects 
of his career. His was an extraordinary personality, 
combining the keenest contradictions. Contempla- 
tiveness and childlike cheerfulness, delicate sensi- 
bility and robust simplicity, cold reserve and true 
devotion, rigor and tolerance, humor and severity, 
aloofness and love for mankind, were equally 
prominent traits in his makeup. Except when he 
was troubled by the birth pangs of a new book, he 
generously shared his insights and explanations, 
both in conversation and in letters. 

Freud unlocked the door to modern psychical 
research and psychotherapy. Jung penetrated into 
the psyche still deeper, shedding light on the im- 
personal, primeval forces that the twentieth century 
has confronted with horror and fear. In his untir- 
ing effort to solve intractable riddles, he constantly 
Tepeated this warning: 


I am convinced that exploration of the psyche is the 
Science of the future. . , This is the science we need 
most of all, for it is gradually becoming more and more 
Obvious that neither famine nor earthquakes nor mi- 
crobes nor carcinoma, but man himself is the greatest 
Peril to man, just because there is no adequate de- 
fense against psychic epidemics, which cause infinitely 
More devastation than the greatest natural catas- 
trophes. (Jung 1944) 

JOLANDE JACOBI 


For the historical context of Jung's work, see PSYCHO- 
ANALYsIs ard the biographies of BLEULER; FREUD; 
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Janet. For further discussion of Jung's ideas, see 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Other relevant informa- 
tion may be found in DREAMS; FANTASY; LITERA- 
TURE, article on THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LITERATURE; 
RELIGION. | 
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JUNOD, HENRI ALEXANDRE 


Henri Alexandre Junod ( 1863-1934), mis: 
ary and anthropologist, was born of 111 
tant parents in the canton of Neuchatel, 
land. He spent 26 years as a missionary 


the Thonga tribes of southern Africa, and his book, 
The Life of a South African Tribe (1912-1913), 
has been universally acclaimed as one of the 
greatest monographs in African ethnography. 

Although his professors at the Collége Latin and 
the Gymnase in Neuchatel expected him to have 
a brilliant career in science and natural history, 
Junod decided to dedicate his life to the service 
of God. He was ordained in 1887, following theo- 
logical studies in Neuchatel, Basel, and Berlin. At 
the request of the council of the Mission Romande 
he left on his first missionary tour of Africa in 
1889, returning to Switzerland in 1896. After three 
other tours—1899-1903, 1904-1909, and 1913— 
1920—Junod spent the last 14 years of his life as 
agent for the Mission Romande in Geneva. During 
that time he also wrote up his anthropological 
material and participated in scientific discussions. 

Soon after his arrival in Africa, Junod began to 
apply his scientific skills to the study of the life 
around him. With the help of an illiterate instruc- 
tor he made a systematic analysis of Ronga, one 
of the numerous Thonga dialects (see 1896). 
While giving religious instruction at the school for 
evangelists in Rikatla and later in Shilouvane, 
Transvaal, he kept careful records of the tales his 
students told him and of the customs they de- 
scribed, and he analyzed these records. In his early 
years in Africa his interest in natural history per- 
sisted, and he collected plant specimens, insects, 
and butterflies. (His collection of southeast African 
butterflies is preserved in museums in Lausanne, 
Lourenço Marques, and South Africa; various 
specimens bear his name.) It was not until 1895 
that he seriously shifted from entomology to eth- 
nography. 

Junod was familiar with the work of his major 
contemporaries in anthropology, that of Frazer, 
Tylor, Herbert Spencer, Gobineau, Frobenius, 
Schmidt, Boas, and Lévy-Bruhl, and he corre- 
sponded with many of these men. He used Frazer's 
questionnaire, designed especially for collecting 
ethnographic material on matters of taboo. His 
use of van Gennep’s framework for analyzing rites 
de passage remains a model for many students. 
While he did not explicitly acknowledge men like 
Durkheim, René Hubert, and Marcel Mauss, their 
influence is evident in his major book on the 
Thonga. 

Junod’s aim was to test general theories against 
the body of factual material that he was accumu- 
lating: he analyzed and interpreted the customs 
and religion of the Thonga in the light of prevail- 
ing evolutionary theory. Compared to more recent 
Students of the Thonga, Junod wrote exten- 
sively on religion and ritual to the neglect of politi- 
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cal structure and institutions, law and legal insti- 
tutions, and economic systems. 

In his approach to field observation Junod was 
a pioneer. He was among the first Africanists to 
concentrate on the details of the life of a single 
people and so came to hold in south African eth- 
nography an esteemed position similar to that held 
by R. S. Rattray in west African ethnography. It 
was his conviction that to be truly scientific, eth- 
nographic description must be limited to one well- 
defined tribe and that the data must be related 
only to a limited locality, since in a single tribe 
there are different clans, and customs vary among 
these clans. He felt, therefore, that the geographi- 
cal classification of facts is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

Junod desired to “write the facts carefully and 
to describe them accurately.” He had an eye for 
what was significant to the people in a particular 
society and vividly described such customs as the 
moving of a village, and such rituals as the de- 
struction of a hut after death. At the time and in 
the area of south Africa that he was studying, tra- 
ditional aspects of culture had as yet been little 
touched by the advent of the white man and could 
therefore be isolated and precisely defined. He 
never shrank from recording customs that were 
morally repugnant to him. He was not satisfied 
with simply reproducing verbatim the description 
of customs by his informants but always attempted 
to set the described custom in its place in the 
dynamic processes and trends of social life, knit- 
ting it into what Malinowski called the “all-embrac- 
ing manifestation” of that social life. 

On the evidence of his field material Junod 
questioned many widely held anthropological the- 
ories. In an article entitled “Le noir africain: Com- 
ment faut-il le juger?” (1931) he suggested that 
Gobineau's treatise on racial inequality might have 
been modified had he known that Africans share 
the dolichocephalic characteristic with the “noble 
Aryan.” He suggested also that denigrators of Afri- 
can languages might well profit from memorizing 
ten of the Bantu's loveliest proverbs, and he cast 
doubt on the validity of Lévy-Bruhl's theory that 
primitive man has a “prelogical and magical mind.” 

Junod was concerned with more than his avo- 
cation—the scientific study of the Thonga; he also 
devoutly desired to help them. He realized that in 
order to achieve this vocational goal it was neces- 
sary for him to understand the meaning behind 
the observable facts he was recording. Facts iso- 
lated for scientific ends had to have coherence in 
moral and religious terms: all items of a people's 
culture or social life must be seen in their inter- 
relation, and all have a purpose. His approach is 
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admirably illustrated in his article “Le sacrifice 
dans lancestolâtrie sud-africaine” (1932). He at- 
tacked those scholars, notably Alfred Loisy (1920), 
who claimed that sacrifices are meaningless and 
without value; that a ritual sacrifice is nothing but 
a “sacred action . . lost in the void” and never more 
than “magical action at the point of departure.” 
Fundamental to Junod's attack was his religious 
theory of life, which held that man, whether primi- 
tive or civilized, eternally reaches for God and 
continuously expresses this sentiment of absolute 
dependence. Junod argued that ritual sacrifices are 
primitive man’s way of satisfying his need to ex- 
press child-father dependency, extending it through 
time in the worship of his gods—his ancestors. 
To Junod the ancestor cult is but a phase in the 
evolution of religion toward the notion of God and 
is not antithetical to this notion, Ritual sacrifices 
are thus a meaningful and necessary element of 
a stage of evolution. The scientists of Junod's time 
had little use for the transcendental dimensions he 
constantly introduced into scientific discussions, 
and Junod was well aware of their views. More 
recently, his departure from the largely mechanistic 
analysis of human phenomena has acquired great 
relevance for social science, 

VIOLAINE JuNoD 


[For the context of Junod's work, see AFRICAN SOCIETY, 
article on SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA; RELIGION; RITUAL; 
and the biographies of DurRKHEIM; FRAZER; GENNEP; 
LÉvy-BRUHL; Mauss; Smith, WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON.] 
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JURISPRUDENCE 


Jurisprudence has had controversial definitions 
since classical times. To avoid recapitulating the 
history of these learned disputes, the broadest pos- 
sible connotation of the term that is permissible 
under current usage will be adopted here. In civil 
law countries “jurisprudence” is a technical term 
referring to a settled course of judicial decision. 
This usage is also known in the common law 
countries. Indeed, in the United States, the term 
“jurisprudence” is a general honorific designation 
for the more ordinary term “law.” Jurisprudence as 
an academic subject in the United States can mean 
the study of law as an autonomous science (ana- 
lytical jurisprudence); or of the nature of justice 
(philosophical jurisprudence); or of the relation of 
law to society (sociological jurisprudence). In civil 
law countries, Philosophical jurisprudence is usu- 
ally called “philosophy of law”; sociological juris- 
prudence, “sociology of law,” and analytical juris- 
prudence is subsumed under the general category 
of “positivism.” 


Historical perspective 


Two main sources of jurisprudential thought and 
experience emerge from antiquity. These are the 
Philosophical speculation of the Greeks and the 
legal and administrative practice of the Romans. 
The speculative genius of Plato issued in the 115 
public and The Laws. Aristotle consolidated 15 
body of philosophical thought and brought to 1 
strength of empirical observation in his treatis 
on ethics and on politics. rel 

Greek speculation on the nature of law 11 1 za 
on the question of whether law exists by natu pi 
by convention, The Greek philosophers ee is 
this fundamental question so thoroughly tha 110 
hard to find instances of contemporary 1 
that escape the bounds set by the Greek thi 10 

Roman law, on the other hand, had an 62 0 
mous development based on a millennium YA ya 
cial experience and administrative rue 0 
Philosophical theories permeated the 1 of 
Roman law, but the slow, steady accumula ene 
legal experience and its crystallization 11 155 ae 
Principles of law and finally into tein 
Roman law its enduring character. For the ay peace 
jurisprudence always remained an eminently 
tical study. 


These two sources, namely, Greek theories of the 
nature of justice and Roman experience in political 
administration, became, after religion, the most 
dominant aspect of medieval culture. The idea of 
the Holy Roman Empire with the Corpus Juris 
Civilis as a statute binding all Christendom and 
the Roman Catholic church with its manifold forms 
of law as spiritual authority for all Christians 
formed a coherent theoretical structure. 

St. Thomas Aquinas divided law into the eternal, 
the divine, the natural, and the human. It will be 
noted that two of these, the eternal law and the 
natural law, are theories of the nature of justice. 
The divine law and the human law are ordained 
or posited. We thus see the divisions of antiquity 
continued in the form of notions of law that exists 
by nature and law that is ordained, whether by 
God or by man. 

This distinction survived the Renaissance revo- 
lutions in science and government. Indeed, the 
great political revolutions were waged in the name 
of a secularized law of nature abstracted from the 
mind of man and considered the true mark of his 
humanity. Reason, as higher law, was held to legit- 
imize revolt against the dictates of sovereign will. 

This fundamental divergence of opinion on the 
nature of law came down to the twentieth century, 
the English-speaking common law countries heavily 
committed to the view that law is the ordainment 
of a lawfully constituted sovereign; and the civil 
law countries alternating between a social scientific 
view of law as positive enactment and law as exist- 
ing in some sense independently of human disposi- 
tion. 


Methods of jurisprudence 

The basic methods of modern investigators in 
the legal field are either speculative analysis or 
empirical investigation. The dominant trends in 
modern jurisprudence are toward natural law as 
a matter for speculation and toward the empirical 
study of law as one of the behavioral sciences. 

Analytical jurisprudence. The principal method 
throughout the world by which legal materials are 
studied is the method of analysis. Authoritative 
legal prescriptions are collected, compared, con- 
trasted, and synthesized. This activity, stemming 
from the most ancient times when its practice was 
hardly separate from religious exegesis, still goes 
on in the same way and accounts for all but a 
small fraction of scholarly activity in the field of 
law. Monographs, treatises, encyclopedias, digests, 
Pamphlets, and books on all aspects of the law pour 
out in forms that are not too different from those 


11 — were extant in the classical period of ancient 
ome, ‘ 
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This immense legal product is in turn material 
for analytical jurisprudence, which attempts to 
raise the level of abstraction. In addition to this 
secondary material, analytical jurisprudence also 
concerns itself with primary legal data, that is, 
statutes, cases, executive orders and decrees, and 
other legal prescriptions. 

In earlier days, the method of analysis was felt 
to constitute an autonomous science of law. Its 
organon, in turn, was taken to be Aristotelian logic, 
even though many of the fundamental classifica- 
tions long antedated Aristotle, having been derived 
from religious and theological sources. Authorita- 
tive Roman models were Gaius’ Institutes and, for 
later times, the Corpus Juris itself, especially its 
Institutes. 

Analytical jurisprudence seeks to impose upon 
the body of authoritative legal materials the logical 
constraints of clarity, consistency, coherence, and 
nonredundancy. It attempts to discover basic legal 
conceptions, basic legal categories, and basic legal 
truth propositions. It inherits these ideals from 
traditional logic. 

Modern developments take two forms. The first, 
exemplified pre-eminently in the work of Hans 
Kelsen (1945), is speculative analysis of what is 
taken to be the inherent structure of legal systems. 
In Kelsen’s work, the analysis discloses a hierarchy 
of authoritative norms in terms of which legal pre- 
scriptions can be arranged. Kelsen’s basic materials 
were primarily those of civil law [see KELSEN]. It 
differs from traditional common law analysis, such 
as that of John Austin, which followed more or 
less the categories, classifications, and conceptions 
used in the law historically [see AUSTIN]. Yet more 
different is the contemporary work of H. L. A. Hart 
(1961) and his followers, which, although basi- 
cally analytical, accepts much of the work of socio- 
logical jurists (to be discussed) and analyzes law 
by means of the methods of the Oxford school of 
analytical philosophy (see Fuller 1958). 

Modern logic is slowly making its influence felt 
in the second type of analytical jurisprudence, that 
which is coming to be called juristic logic. The 
powerful tools of symbolic logic, which have re- 
made modern mathematics and which form the 
theoretical basis of much work in the behavioral 
sciences, such as game theory and information 
theory, are only beginning to have an effect on law. 
Law and electronics is another facet of analytical 
jurisprudence that is being developed as a result 
of the current explosion in computer technology 
(Cowan 1963). 

Philosophical jurisprudence. Philosophy has 
had so pervasive and enduring an influence on 
the study of law that in many countries jurispru- 
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dence is called the Philosophy of law. Roscoe Pound 
has written on this subject for more than half a 
century, and his voluminous writings (1959) 
should be referred to for its history and develop- 
ment [see Pounp]. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that every important system of philosophy has 
or has had its correlate in a philosophy of law. 

Law consists of a body of obligations and a body 
of facts. According to whether attention is focused 
on one or the other, philosophical emphasis shifts. 
Where obligation is thought of as paramount, one 
easily finds himself led to the ideal element of law, 
to theories of justice, to idealistic philosophy, to 
ethics, and to value theory. Where the factual ele- 
ment obtrudes, one turns his attention to authori- 
tative legal materials, to positivism, to empirical 
philosophy, to epistemology, and to science. 

Needless to say, good sense invariably suggests 
a synthesis (Jenkins 1959), but this sensible opin- 
ion does not have an Opportunity to get itself heard 
until the warring factions reach a high state of 
tension. Then in the history of philosophy, as in 
the history of the philosophy of law, the grand 
syntheses present themselves. 

At the present the two major opponents, natural 
law and positivism, are in a relatively high state 
of dialectical opposition, but no over-all synthesis 
is apparently in the offing, despite the heroic efforts 
of Lon Fuller (1964). A report on the present 
State of the philosophy of law, then, must neces- 
sarily be in terms of the Opposition of the ideal 
and the factual elements in law. 

Idealism. As a philosophical movement, ideal- 
ism has two main facets: idea-ism and ideal-ism. 
It emphasizes the importance of ideas in man’s 
knowledge of the world and of ideals in human 
action. It brings such leading notions as unity, 
coherence, rationality, and the power of reflection 
to the task of understanding the world and formu- 
lates ideals of justice, the value of the good, and 
the worth of reason and human dignity in the study 
of law and morals. In the common parlance of the 
jurists, it is said to be concerned with the law as 
it ought to be rather than with the law as it is. This 
last point is shared with the doctrine of natural 
law. Where idealism still exerts influence on the 
philosophy of law, it is chiefly in the form of Neo- 
Kantianism and Neo-Hegelianism. 

Natural law, There is a universal temptation to 
use the ancient term “natural law” as the antithesis 
of all positivistic, pragmatic, and even analytical 
theories of the nature of law. Natural law assumes 
the existence of basic inherent principles of justice 
which, especially in times of social stress, are as- 
sumed to be paramount over ordained legal pre- 


scriptions. It also serves as a Constant critique of 
the existing law. That it takes itself to be of more 
profound significance than the body of law which 
it criticizes is perhaps not altogether unexpected, 
Natural law theories are presently of great and 
growing importance throughout the entire jurispru- 
dential world. Where the treatment of natural law 
is secular it becomes a theory of value and hence 
has much significance for the behavioral sciences, 
Natural law is the form which the perennial unde- 
clared war between law and ethics takes, In periods 
of religious orthodoxy, ethics ali gns itself with reli- 
gion and attacks the secular character of law as a 
conflict-resolving agency of the community. In 
such periods, lawyers are apt to be clerics, 
Where law becomes secular, ethics tends to be- 
come humanistic. The ultimate source of ethical 
obligation is seen to be human reason itself. A 
rationalistic ethics emerges and with it rationalistic 
natural law. All species of revolt against the coer- 
cive power of positive legal enactments tend to 
call themselves natural law. Indeed, much of what 
one would be tempted to call a balanced view be- 
tween the law as it is and the law as it ought to 
be is very likely to be considered a species of natu- 
ral law. To the extent that secular theories of value 
are currently mixed up with theories of natural 
law, the latter becomes of consequence to students 
of the behavioral sciences [see NATURAL LAW]. p 
Phenomenology. This brand of philosophy 45 
compounded of idealism, empiricism, and subjectiv- 
ism. It aims to deal only with phenomena and 
thus distrusts all noumenal, or nonexperienceable, 
entities. Phenomenology seeks to make knowledge 
clear and distinct, not by means of rational intui- 
tions but by the intuitions of experience. It 1 Ra 
to bring to consciousness all the unconscious ele: 
ments of knowledge by an intensive reflection ie 
the stream of experience. It is thus a radical H 
jectivism that has its counterparts in art anc 5 
the humanistic studies. For social science it 5 
important in its emphasizing of subjectivity a 
consciousness, elements the social sciences, YA 
their orientation toward natural science, often 11 
convenient to neglect. The influence of eer 
nology on law is hard to assess. Law, like 11 
science, is heavily oriented toward objective ‘ative 
ior. Since this leads to a slighting of the subjec a 
element of human behavior, rapport wen 
nomenology and law is effected more closely ache 
civil law countries, with their long history of a aie 
ment to idealistic philosophies, than in the 
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It does not ask how we acguire knowledge but, 
rather, how we should live. Its concern is with 
human existence and the aesthetic and moral 
dilemmas with which existence confronts the indi- 
vidual. Its disdain for metaphysics does not make 
it any the less an idealism, for the last thing it will 
accept in justification of human action is any exist- 
ing state of affairs. It is interested, in brief, in what 
the concrete single human being ought to do with 
his life. Existentialism is fascinated with some 
legal problems, particularly those that raise prob- 
lems of ultimate moral obligation. Its influence on 
law may become very great, since law has a pro- 
found concern for the individual, since it sets the 
stage for most of the moral dilemmas that modern 
man faces, and since it is very badly in need of an 
aesthetic. Nevertheless, existentialism is more an 
intellectual movement than a systematic philoso- 
phy, and its influence on law and the behavioral 
sciences is too diffuse for accurate assaying. 

Positivism. This philosophical system which 
emphasizes attachment to facts, data, secular val- 
ues, and scientific humanism has had its counter- 
part in law since the Greek classical period. Pres- 
ently, its revolutionary effect in opposition to 
natural law is almost spent. Hence, its importance 
today is felt as a guiding principle in empirical re- 
search in law. In the United States, the current 
form of positivism is pragmatism. Legal positivism 
is a philosophical attitude that favors only the ex- 
amination of authoritative legal materials as actual 
legal existents. Its attitude toward value theory is 
either to exclude it from the domain of law or to 
reduce value to fact [see POSITIVISM]. 

Pragmatism. Pragmatism is the American vari- 
ant of positivism. It is the most pervasive influence 
in the field of American jurisprudence. All sectors 
of the American jurisprudential continuum are 
heavily influenced by the national bias for action- 
oriented, practical determinations both in law and 
in ethics. 

Realism. Philosophical realism was thought in 
antiquity to be concerned with the reality of uni- 
versals. Its opposite was nominalism, for which 
these universals were only names. In this under- 
standing, natural law theories were taken to be 
realistic. In modern times, and especially in the 
Philosophy of law, realism is understood as the 
Opposite of conceptualism. Modern realism has 
become empiricism, whether psychological or so- 
ciological. It has a strong positivistic bent [see 
LLEWELLYN], 

Dialectical materialism. The philosophical move- 
ment of dialectical materialism has become as 
closely identified with communism as is scholasti- 
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cism with the Roman Catholic church. Its materi- 
alism stems from that branch of materialistic 
philosophy which holds that all ideas and motiva- 
tions, in a word, consciousness, result from matter, 
the physical universe, and from human action, Its 
dialectic is based on the Hegelian philosophy which 
seeks in world history the principles by which 
change occurs both in the material world and in 
human consciousness. Developments of the theory 
of dialectical materialism are inseparable from the 
history of Soviet political-legal thought [see MARX- 
ISM]. 

Sociological jurisprudence. Sociological juris- 
prudence originated in the United States chiefly 
under the direction of Roscoe Pound, whose works 
should be consulted for a very extended treatment 
of the subject. Briefly, it is a program for the inte- 
gration of law and the social sciences, which aims 
at creating the conditions under which law may 
move from a body of authoritative and quasi- 
autonomous principles to a body of scientific knowl- 
edge of the behavior of human beings under the 
conditions of law. 

Sociological jurisprudence attempts to substitute 
for such basic legal conceptions as right and duty 
such social psychological conceptions as interest, 
need, desire, or drive. This movement has had the 
effect of undermining the primacy of legal concep- 
tions and the autonomy of legal study. It relativizes 
the foundations of law and prepares the way for 
a study of the social origins of law and the social 
effects of legal prescriptions in action. 

Sociological jurisprudence has not yet made law 
a social science. Currently, it is under attack from 
natural law, which it attempts to neutralize by 
changing natural law into a secular problem of 
the nature of human value. More important than 
the active opposition of natural law theorists to 
sociological jurisprudence is the immense conserv- 
atism of the legal profession itself. Being a sub- 
stantial body of professional workers administering 
an age-old apparatus for settling human conflict 
on traditional lines, the legal community does not 
directly oppose the attempts to make law a science. 
It simply ignores them. This means that legal theo- 
rists can very rapidly get out of touch with their 
base in the living law. Theory can quickly outrun 
practice with the consequent effect that it becomes 
empty abstraction. Still, to the extent that it does 
remain in touch with its sources in the law, socio- 
logical jurisprudence is having a cumulative effect 
throughout the world, particularly on the teaching 
profession and more particularly in sections of the 
world where social science itself shows signs of 
development. The climate needed for the develop- 
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ment of social science is the one in which socio- 
logical jurisprudence may be expected to thrive. 

Sociological jurisprudence leads to empirical 
data gathering of the sort practiced in the behay- 
ioral sciences. It favors empirical research by 
jurisprudential theorists and the use of behavioral 
science learning in the law [see Jupictary, article 
on JUDICIAL BEHAVIOR]. 


Trends in jurisprudence 


World-wide movements in jurisprudence are so 
complex that one hesitates to speak with any de- 
gree of confidence about them. At most, one can try 
to indicate general trends in various countries or 
parts of the world, based upon surveys by area 
specialists (see Friedmann 1945; Friedrich 1955; 
Szladits 1955-1962; 1959). 

The United States. Pragmatism with its action- 
oriented pluralistic approach is still the dominant 
philosophical influence in the United States (Llew- 
ellyn 1928-1960). It is strongly opposed by vari- 
ous shades and degrees of natural law theory, 
both neoscholastic (Brown 1960) and secular. The 
prominence of value theory studies in all the be- 
havioral sciences has led to the emergence of 
different kinds of natural law theories. These 
movements can be followed in the pages of the 
excellent Natural Law Forum, published by the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Sociological jurisprudence led in the United 
States to extreme pluralism and skepticism about 
the existence of fundamental legal conceptions and 
about the existence of uniformity in the disposition 
of legal matters. There has been a reaction (Llew- 
ellyn 1960; Wasserstrom 1961) against the ex- 
cesses of this extreme atomicity. There is much 
evidence that the use of social science materials 
and methods in the Study of law is in for a broad 
proliferation (Cohen et al. 1958; Jones 1962). 

There is some work being done in analytic juris- 
prudence at the philosophical level (Kelsen 1957; 
Shuman 1963). Of course, the immense business 
of analyzing and commenting upon the various 
aspects of the legal process, represented in the 
main in the law reviews, shows no sign of abating. 

Although the judicial process is still the domi- 
nant concern of most legal theorists in the United 
States, there is a growing interest in comparative 
law (Hall 1963) and in international law, particu- 
larly as this last subject is related to prospects for 
lasting international peace. These subjects readily 
link law and political theory. The work of Lasswell 
and Cleveland (Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion 1962) and McDougal and his 


colleagues (1961; 1963) on policy science is very 
influential among U.S. students of international 
law and relations. Space law, on the other hand, 
appears still to be only an extrapolation from tradi- 
tional doctrines of international law. 

The legal community has not yet shown much 
interest in the possible relevance of decision theory 
and game theory for the study of law, although 
political scientists and other behavioral scientists 
are embracing the newer technology, including 
computer capabilities (Cowan 1963). As decision 
theory advances more deeply into the area of actual 
(nonrational) human decisional behavior, it may 
be expected to encounter the trials and tribulations 
that have beset legal decision making from the 
beginning of history. The application of elec- 
tronics, especially computer technology, to law is 
burgeoning. 

Political theorists are showing increasing fond- 
ness for the application of factor analysis to the 
decisions of appellate courts (Schubert 1960), 
notably the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Many other connections between law and science, 
such as law and medicine, law and psychiatry, 
law and social science methods of proof, are com- 
ing in for increasing attention. Symbolic logic is 
being applied to the notions of obligation, com- 
mand, and imperatives in general (Cowan 1963). 
And philosophers are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in the relation of law to ethics (Nakhnikian 
1957. For general references about U.S. jurispru- 
dence, see Annual Survey of American Law; Boden- 
heimer 1962; Hurst 1960; Hall 1958; Coing 1952; 
Patterson 1953; Reuschlein 1951.) 

Great Britain and the Commonwealth. It "4 
fortunate that the Anglo—American tradition 9 
analytical jurisprudence is being kept ME 
England (Hart 1953; Guest 1961; Dias & 105 in 
1957), even though it has almost disappeare A 
the United States. The work of H. L. A. Hart ee 
1961) continues in the spirit of Austinian P 
ism, but it has greatly expanded the wa 45 
ter beyond the relatively simple notion of pe As 
the command of a sovereign.” Hart and his i 0 
Ciates bring to analytical jurisprudence 1 615 
the wealth of technique of philosophical ana 315 
without, however, getting lost in either 1 . 
semantical speculations or the EGEE: 5601 
ern symbolic logic. It might be said of t 5 1070 
that its structure is a sort of layman's a re- 
scientific method applied to the body of 1 155 
scriptions and to the social matrix in whic 
are embedded [see Duty]. zi 

Aside from ie dominant note of analytical 


jurisprudence there is much evidence of the influ- 
ence of sociological and realistic jurisprudence in 
the work of other legal philosophers in Great Brit- 
ain. The academic furor centering about the work 
of Hart at Oxford seems, unfortunately, to have 
somewhat obscured this important development. 
In the course of time it should become easier to 
obtain a more balanced view, as a result of which 
social scientists will begin to perceive more clearly 
those elements of jurisprudential development in 
Great Britain that should be of interest to them. 

Canada. The dominant analytical jurispruden- 
tial outlook in Canada (see McWhinney 1958) has 
long been enriched by influences of realistic juris- 
prudence in the United States. Many teachers of 
law were attracted to the sociological views of Ros- 
coe Pound and to the “revolutionary” exploits of 
the new realists. The basic economic and cultural 
developments of the country paralleled to a certain 
degree those of the United States, thus making re- 
ception of its jurisprudential views natural. 

On the other hand, since Canada carries both 
the civil law (Quebec) and the common law as 
competing and cooperative factors in its exploding 
economy, the Canadian student of jurisprudence 
is forced to give attention to comparative law as a 
living reality and, therefore, as a basic factor in 
any theory of the nature of law. Here the natural 
positivistic bent of the common law lawyer must 
be reconciled with the normal preference of the 
Catholic civil law lawyer for the natural law. 

Australia. A very vigorous recent movement in 
jurisprudence in Australia stems from the work of 
Julius Stone, whose monumental Province and 
Function of Law (1946) introduced sociological 
jurisprudence to the country. Stone’s later work in 
international law is heavily charged with jurispru- 
dential elements. Analytical jurisprudence is rep- 
resented by the work of George W. Paton (1946). 

In addition to the main currents of analytic and 
sociological jurisprudence, attention is being given 
to juristic logic by I. Tammelo and to natural law 
by W. L. Morison and others (Lumb 1960). Indeed, 
the whole gamut of jurisprudential thought seems 
to be represented in this thriving legal philosophical 
community, 

Latin America. Throughout Latin America, as 
in all countries outside the area of the English and 
American common law, legal philosophy is 4 stand- 
ard part of the law curriculum. There is. therefore, 
an immense amount of activity in what in the 
United States is called jurisprudence. Fortunately, 
there are useful surveys in English: the work of 
Josef L. Kunz (1954) and a thoroughly documented 
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historical survey of value theory in Latin America 
by Luis Recaséns-Siches (1958). 

The familiar dispute between positivism and 
natural law goes on with variations introduced by 
differences in national economy and culture. The 
basic philosophical movements of Europe are taken 
up in Latin America in pristine form and then 
modified to meet specific needs. Even positivism 
is taken in a purer form there than in related 
movements in the common law countries. Neo- 
Kantian and Neo-Hegelian philosophies are still 
exerting considerable influence. In the newer 
movements of phenomenology and existentialism 
the Latin American legal theorists exhibit their 
extreme sensitivity to the intellectual and philo- 
sophical climate of continental Europe. For exam- 
ple, even Neo-Thomist thought is combined with 
phenomenology to produce a new brand of natural 
law (Recaséns-Siches 1958). 

There is not much evidence of sociological juris- 
prudence or activity in empirical data gathering 
or other techniques of the social sciences connected 
with the philosophy of law. These activities, where 
they exist, are more likely to be regarded as part 
of the sociology of law. 

Germany. The furious attack waged by natural 
law theorists (Maihofer 1962) on German legal 
positivism after the fall of the Nazi regime seems 
to be waning. After World War 1, positivism and 
logical positivism were so thoroughly in disrepute 
that the natural law sector in turn was forced to 
accommodate all shades of legal philosophical opin- 
ion in the country. The result was that natural law 
fell into many discordant parts, each, however, 
adhering to some “higher law” theory or other. The 
secular-minded soon began to talk about value 
theory rather than natural law. Religiously oriented 
natural law theorists, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, found themselves embracing some aspects of 
phenomenology or existentialism. Since almost 
everyone tried to crowd into the natural law tent, 
Catholic and Protestant natural law theorists came 
to study even Marxist dialectical materialism— 
not, however, with the avowed purpose of adopting 
it. 
In the 1960s the positivistically inclined scholars 
were gaining prominence. Their position is that 
higher law theories, while they may and indeed 
must serve as a critique of the justness of positive 
enactment, are nevertheless not able to take the 
place of that which they criticize. Law is “after all” 
what is positively ordained, they say, and therefore 
must merit study in its own name. There is no 
doubt that this movement is destined to grow. 
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Much of what is called sociological jurisprudence 
in the United States is studied in Germany as the 
sociology of law or perhaps as just plain sociology. 
The legal community is beginning to notice the 
possibilities of law and electronics, and it is even 
conceivable that this subject might receive atten- 
tion from the legal philosophers. 

Meanwhile, Germany continues to export the 
whole range of her developed theories of the phi- 
losophy of law to the civil law countries. This is 
accompanied by a corresponding interest on the 
part of German legal philosophers in their tradi- 
tional legal philosophical movements. The most 
important of these are still Neo-Kantianism, Neo- 
Hegelianism, natural law theories (secular and re- 
ligious ), phenomenology, existentialism, dialectical 
materialism, and even logical positivism, This well- 
settled, traditional, legal philosophical activity, in 
abeyance under the Hitler regime, picked up im- 
mediately after World War N and is once more 
in full swing. At the present time, no new philo- 
sophical movement, and hence no new legal phi- 
losophical movement, is evident. But the ingredients 
of the older systems apparently can be agglomerated 
indefinitely. The philosophical situation, to sum it 
up in a word, is eclectic, (For general references 
about German jurisprudence, see Bodenheimer 
1954.) 

Italy. It is reported (Bobbio 1959) that the 
legal philosophers and the “jurists” seem to be 
drawing more closely together, Philosophers of law 
in Italy have always prided themselves on the 
purity of their interest in philosophy, leaving the 
study of jurisprudence to the jurists, 

The fascist regime in Italy, like that in Germany, 
had used positivistic theories of law to bolster its 
de jure claims to sovereign competence. The fall 
of Mussolini precipitated the same reaction against 
legal positivism in the form of a resurgence of the 
always influential natural law. Indeed, there is 
even a movement to formulate natural law as al- 
ready existing law in the same sense as positive 
law but paramount to it. This position, in all prob- 
ability too radical for a civil law country, is likely 
to be abandoned unless the Position of the judiciary 
is strengthened to a point commensurate with that 
in the United States, 

What is reported to be taking place in Italy is a 
gradual abandonment of extreme legal formalism 
and conceptualism. This may prepare the way for 
Something like sociological jurisprudence, although 
this is more likely to result from the activities of 
the jurists and the Sociologists of law than from 
those of the legal philosophers, 

The Philosophy of law is still very much con- 


cerned with Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hegelianism, 
with phenomenology and existentialism, and with 
the various shades and degrees of natural law, both 
religious and secular, 

France. Recent developments in the Philosophy 
of law in France are far from Spectacular, Indeed, 
there seems to be a widespread tendency for the 
various schools to draw closer together on the basis 
of a rather commonsensical notion that extremes 
ought to be avoided. This does not result in a phil- 
osophical eclecticism. Paradoxically, the conven- 
tional philosophies as such are not favored by the 
legal philosophers. The tendency is rather toward 
a kind of secular scholasticism. The common core 
of agreement seems to be a general existentialist 
concern that law base itself squarely on man and 
man’s life in society. Rationalism comes under fre- 
quent attack in the land of Descartes. It has not 
succeeded in giving birth to a rapport between 
modern logic and the law. Comte, although still 
defended, is often looked upon as the creator of a 
formal, sterile, nonliving positivism. Natural law 
is criticized as otherworldly. And, finally, even the 
prevailing existentialism is condemned for its 
excesses, 

One interesting aspect of this widespread agree- 
ment by the legal philosophers in favor of common 
sense is paralleled in the behavior of the French 
jurists. There is discernible in the course of judicial 
decision a greater willingness to get rid of the 
remnants of the rigid formalism for which the 
French courts have long been criticized in the in- 
terests of a more adequate concern for the needs 
of society (Savatier 1948; Carbonnier 1955-1957). 
The French appear to have concluded that the last 
dition of humanity is to be one of permanent crisis. 
Not only legal philosophy but also the very e 
of law, therefore, must be plastic enough to reflec 
the movements of people engaged in conan a 
political and social upheaval. The law must ya 
its eye fixed steadily on its subject matter, m. 
himself. 

This does not mean that traditional e 
are neglected (Batiffol 1960). Natural waite 
cially among the Catholic philosophers, con ana 
to be cultivated. There is much attention 10 bie 
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ceptions and of the definition of law. f exis- 
course, the more or less “orthodox” forms $3 Ger- 
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jurists, and, finally—despite their vigorous protests 
—of the philosophers of law themselves. Positivism 
is deeply ingrained in the very substance of the 
legal process, French or otherwise. It seems to be 
the essence of legal professionalism. After every 
excursion into newfangled philosophical move- 
ments, the law turns back to the mundane business 
of setting its own house in order. Any current phi- 
losophy that seems to encourage practical attention 
to detail is apt to be seized upon as a principle for 
ordering legal affairs. Scholasticism, empiricism, 
positivism, and (in the United States) pragmatism 
all serve this purpose. Hence, although Comtean 
positivism is outmoded, its influence is still ubiqui- 
tous. In fact, this is true in greater or less degree 
for all countries under the influence of the civil 
law, for codification and positivism are natural 
bedfellows. 

Scandinavia. The dominant legal philosophy in 
Scandinayian countries is legal positivism or, as it 
is usually called, realism (Olivecrona 1951; 1959; 
Ross 1957). The legal philosophical specialty is a 
very subtle form of psychological realism. The gen- 
eral orientation is empirical. There is also an in- 
terest in juristic logic. As might be expected, there 
exists an ‘‘idealistic” reaction (Castberg 1955) 
against the prevailing realism; it takes the form 
of an insistence upon the claims of value theory 
in a rounded philosophy of law. 

There is an excellent source on legal philosophi- 
cal movements in Scandinavian Studies in Law, 
first published in 1957 and continuing to date. The 
Studies are in English. There are also two surveys 
of Scandinavian legal philosophy available in 
United States publications (Castberg 1955; Orfield 
1956), These volumes should be consulted for an 
understanding of the ramifications of legal philos- 
ophy in the various countries included under the 
rubric “Scandinavia.” The leading legal philoso- 
phers today are Karl Olivecrona, Alf Ross, and Otto 
Brusiin, 

Soviet Union. Legal philosophy in the U.S.S.R. 
has always been intimately connected with the 
theoretical work of the founders of communism, 
Marx and Engels, with the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism, and with the power struggles of polit- 
ical factions within the Soviet Union (Ginsburgs 
1961; Jaworskyj 1960). Hence, a general outline 
of the legal philosophy of the U.S.S.R. is known 
to most educated laymen in the West. In a sense, 
legal philosophy is the party line, for the questions 
of the nature of the state, of the relation between 
the state and its citizens, and of the doctrine of 
law as the chief instrument by which a ruling class 
(including the proletariat) consolidates power are 
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all problems in the philosophy of law. So, too, are 
the questions of the withering away of the state 
and of the possibility of socialism in one country. 
In brief, legal philosophy is the very business of 
the Soviet political partisan. 

Information on these general political aspects of 
Soviet legal philosophy is not hard for outsiders to 
find. When, however, it comes to the intricacies of 
legal philosophy and to the part it plays in legal 
education, in the formation and training of the 
legal administrators of society, and in the form 
and content of civil and criminal law, we find only 
scattered pieces of information. Two sources of 
study of dialectical materialism as a philosophical 
position and of its influences in official and aca- 
demic life in the U.S.S.R. are available. One is the 
Institute for East European Studies at the University 
of Fribourg, the other, the Research Commission 
of the German Evangelical Academies at Tübingen. 

Articles examining the foundation of Soviet law 
are contained in the introduction to a symposium on 
Marxist-Soviet ethics and jurisprudence (Noonan 
1963). The articles in this symposium stress how 
little is known in noncommunist countries about 
Soviet philosophy. Still less is known, it might be 
added, about the Soviet philosophy of law. What is 
known of this subject antedates in the main the 
recent revolutionary changes in the climate of in- 
tellectual and academic opinion in the Soviet Union. 

The available Soviet literature gives no hint of a 
theory of “higher law” or principle of morality 
which could be taken to override the positive en- 
actments of the state. Such notions would be con- 
demned as idealism. Yet, dialectical materialism is 
a dynamic philosophy, and change is not only 
envisioned it is deemed necessary, subject of course 
to the fundamental principles of materialism. These 
principles are the primacy of matter over mind and 
of the objective forces of production over human 
consciousness. Not only can human laws change 
to meet these conditions they must do so. 

The exigencies of politics rather than any limita- 
tions of the philosophical doctrine of dialectical 
materialism are the normal constraints on the 
proliferation of alternative philosophical theories 
about the nature of law. In one sense, Soviet legal 
philosophy could be called positivitic. This term, 
however, is not very helpful since the very idea of 
principled resistance to ordained law is apparently 
not even entertained. I have the impression that 
empirical studies of the actual workings of Soviet 
legal institutions are encouraged. To be scientific, 
however, such studies must await the development 
of scientific sociology in the U.S.S.R. It also ap- 
pears that since logic and mathematics are very 
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highly developed in communist countries, partly 
because of their apparently nonpolitical character, 
the relation of law and science will probably come 
in for consideration in the near future. There is 
some evidence that Soviet legal philosophers are 
becoming interested in cybernetics and in law and 
electronics. (For general references about juris- 
prudence in the Soviet Union, see Soviet... 1951.) 

Japan. There is a great and growing interest in 
Japan in all types of legal philosophy (Yagi 1959; 
Konishi 1960; Tabata 1961; Sawai 1962). The 
German legal philosophical theories receive con- 
tinued attention. This includes the whole range 
from Neo-Kantian and Neo-Hegelian idealism, 
which has long interested the Japanese, to phe- 
nomenology and existentialism. Interest in logical 
positivism continues unabated. 

Since World War m and the adoption of the new 
Japanese constitution, British and American the- 
ories have been receiving widespread attention. 
Philosophical analysis from England and especially 
sociological jurisprudence from the United States 
are attracting the notice of the younger scholars. 
This is part of a larger interest in the sociology of 
law, which in Japan, as in other civil law countries, 
has always been considered a discipline quite sep- 
arate from the philosophy of law. However, here 
as elsewhere, legal philosophy is becoming more 
practical and sociology of law more theoretical. 
Consequently, the two disciplines are drawing 
somewhat closer together, There is much interest 
in the application of empirical methods to the study 
of legal phenomena, Scalogram analysis of judicial 
decisions (Hayakawa 1962) is receiving some at- 
tention and even experimental jurisprudence has 
a following. 

One of the greatest currents of legal thought in 
Japan is the study of Marxist theories of law, 
despite the great difference in the political struc- 
ture of Japan and the U.S. S. R. 

THomas A. Cowan 


[See also LEGAL REASONING; LEGAL SYSTEMS; and the 
biographies of AUSTIN; EHRLICH; JELLINEK; KAN- 
TOROWICZ; KELSEN; Pounp; RADBRUCH, A detailed 


guide to other relevant material may be found under 
Law.) 
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JURY 
See JUDICIAL PROCESS. 


JUSTICE 


In the beginnings of recorded ethical and legal 
thought the term “justice” was used as equivalent 
to righteousness in general. Justice comprised the 
whole of virtue and complete conformity with the 
approved pattern of moral conduct. For purposes 
of rational analysis the classic philosophers, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, preferred to restrict the term's 
reference to a particular virtue, distinguishing, for 
example, between justice and equity or between 
justice and charity. Nevertheless, in common usage 
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justice still retains significant traces of its original 
comprehensiveness. For this reason, the very broad 
concepts presented in the Hebrew Bible and in 
Plato's Republic continue to be important. 


Justice as general virtue 


The Bible. Aside from questions of theodicy 
and apologetics, the vast cultural influence of the 
Hebrew Bible has not been attributable to precision 
of concept or dialectical consistency. In certain pas- 
sages, the Scriptures seem to indicate that justice 
alone is sufficient to comprehend the entire scheme 
of divinely ordained behavior; in others, they place 
justice in various combinations of primary virtues, 
e.g, along with loving-kindness and reverence. 
Moreover, the emphasis shifts markedly from the 
Pentateuch, which can give a misleading impres- 
sion of equating justice with mere obedience to 
ordained rules, to the prophetic books, which can 
give an opposite (and equally misleading) impres- 
sion of rejecting all fixed rules in favor of rather 
vague ideals and general standards. Presented as 
they are in continual synthesis with a developing 
religion and in assumed involvement with divine 
purposes and sanctions, the Biblical teachings 
reach us not as definitions but as exhortations and 
exemplary episodes, not as abstract concepts but as 
practical, concrete, and progressive insights. 

Taken as a whole and with due allowance for 
multiplicity of periods and authors, the Bible 
affords the following imperfectly conceptualized 
insights for secular application: (1) that (a) gen- 
eral standards of justice or righteousness (such as 
not oppressing one’s neighbor ) may become too 
vague in outline and arbitrary in use without the 
specification that comes from definite rules (such 
as a prohibition against taking a man’s upper mill- 
Stone in pawn); (b) on the other hand, rules may 
become too inflexible and rigid without the emol- 
lient influence of general standards; (c) on oc- 
casion (e.g., the ostensible rules prescribed in 
Leviticus 25 for the jubilee year) a legislator may 
attempt to inculcate ideal standards of justice 
under the guise of declaring legal regulations; and 
(d) further, a people's ethical sensibility may 
evolve to the point where it prompts a re-examina- 
tion and a reinterpretation of inherited rules; 
(2) that in order to be considered just, a system of 
ethical or legal ordinances requires not only a con- 
ceived authoritative command but also a conceived 
popular consent, acceptance, or mutual covenant; 
(3) that justice imposes a duty to perform group 
and individual acts of social reparation, welfare, 
and assistance; (4) that justice comprises the 
functionally related Principles of impartiality and 


probity in rendering judgment, reciprocity in inter. 
personal transactions ( including limited Tetaliation 
for violence), and equality of elementary rights not 
only between members of diverse economic classes 
but also between nations and races: and (5) that 
the emotional manifestation of justice consists in 
passionately abhorring all forms of oppression, ex- 
ploitation, and cruelty, and its behavioral manifes- 
tation consists in denouncing and combating them. 

Since the Biblical corpus, like Plato's works, 
postulates a constant endeavor to edify the people 
and guide them into ways of virtue, it is suitable 
to add (6) that both Hebraic and Hellenic geniuses 
emphasized the potency of justice as a pedagogic 
influence. The Hebrew seers saw justice instilling 
rectitude, benevolence, and mutual trust among the 
populace, whereas Plato expected it to teach public 
order, private self-discipline, and the supremacy of 
reason. These educational doctrines might have 
been taken more seriously during ensuing centuries 
if high secular and ecclesiastical officials had pro- 
vided more impressive exampies. 

Plato. The exposition of Plato's thought re- 
versed the Biblical sequence, moving from reliance 
on the discretion of the guardians, in the Republic, 
through a transitional discussion, in the Statesman, 
to reliance on detailed legal prescriptions, in the 
“second-best state” of the Laws. Although various 
modern scholars have rightly criticized the pro- 
visions for rigorous censorship and inquisition in 
Plato's final dialogue, they have given him less 
credit than they might for replacing the dangerous 
notion of all-wise, unfettered philosopher-kings 
with a rule of laws. ie 

In the Republic, justice regulates and 4 
librates the other virtues. Whether “writ 11155 
within che individual psyche or “writ large in 10 
workings of the political state, its functions kaa 
achieve harmony and to maintain pee art 
do these things, reason must rule within the peye 3) 
and reason’s embodiment (the elite guardian 
must rule within the state, Justice results 
each element in society doing the re e 
doing it well, and doing it only. Here again s 
recent critics have been less than ZEN 
though rightly condemning the Republic's said 
archic structure as undemocratic, they 1 ae 
little about its anticipating modern sociologia 15 
tems that base social solidarity on a delibe 
separation of social functions. A 155 

1 perhaps by Plato's e me 
physical dualism, subsequent philosophe tension 
few exceptions, have concentrated on the 77 
between (a) justice as an impartial applica 1 855 
established substantive rules and (b) justice 


ideal criterion or reformer or nullifier of such rules. 
In sharp contrast to common usage, most of them 
have neglected the extremely important subject of 
procedural justice. True, Plato decreed some pro- 
cedural regulations in the Laws, but he gave them 
no role in a theory of justice; the Jewish sages who 
composed the Mishnah did much the same, though 
with greater sophistication. But common usage has 
surpassed the philosophers and sages. It reflects 
an infinitude of experience not merely in passing 
judgment but also in being judged, which can leave 
a searing and instructive impression. According to 
common experience in every species of economic 
and social activity, the problem of justice is at least 
as likely to arise out of, say, being condemned with- 
out a hearing as out of being condemned under an 
unfair substantive rule. In short, if it lacks a pro- 
cedural aspect, any concept of justice may readily 
become a mockery. [See PLATO.] 


Procedural justice 


The paradigms. Procedural justice consists in 
employing correct methods to develop rules of con- 
duct, to ascertain the facts of a particular case, or 
to devise a total appreciation absorbing rules and 
facts into a final, dispositive judgment. Among the 
classic philosophers, only Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas showed sufficient awareness of the func- 
tional relations between standards and rules, evi- 
dence and facts, and facts and judgments to inquire 
with care into the principles of procedural justice. 
Their respective contributions were derived from 
two main sources: (a) the empirical wisdom of the 
times, and (b) the practices and nomenclature of 
the law courts. 

Each of these sources reached a turning point in 
the eighteenth century. Empiricism then began its 
evolution into modern utilitarianship, pragmatism, 
and instrumentalism, while court practices began 
slowly to adapt themselves to modern ideals of 
human dignity and political democracy. Moreover, 
as former provinces of philosophy gradually be- 
came specialized into the new sciences of eco- 
nomics, psychology, sociology, and anthropology, 
these offered new guides, of varying degrees of de- 
pendability, for the progress of procedural justice. 

As for fact-finding (i.e. the threshold process of 
sifting conflicting evidence and ascertaining what 
to believe about a unique and unrepeatable past 
event), the evolving methods of the law courts still 
presented an indispensable paradigm of judgment. 
Jeremy Benthams bold criticism of the English 
courts of his day helped to effect 2 gradual ration- 
alization of judicial procedure. But other eminent 
utilitarians made no comparable contribution. In 
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point of fact, the explicit utilitarian and scientific 
emphasis on generality of rules and propositions 
served to exclude an adequate concern for particu- 
lar transactions. [See BENTHAM.] Bentham apart, 
the philosophers and social scientists can be said to 
have elevated the quality of procedural justice only 
through their influence on the general culture. 

Since the eighteenth century, despite innumera- 
ble errors and injustices in the law courts, judicial 
procedure has undergone noteworthy reforms and 
advances. The procedural criteria compendiously 
known as “due process of law” have improved suf- 
ficiently in the United States of America and other 
mature democracies to offer a worthy paradigm for 
the exercise of ethical judgment. By and large, they 
make it possible to speak without embarrassment 
of “due process of moral decision.” 
he requirements. In the law courts, the main 
requirements of due process, or procedural justice, 
are the following: No one must be accused of vio- 
lating a rule of behavior unless he could have 
ascertained the existence and meaning of the rule 
before he committed the challenged act. When 
accused, a person is entitled to know the charge 
against him, to know the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of the charge, and to have a fair opportunity 
to collect and present his own evidence. The judge 
or other arbiter must be disinterested, unbiased, 
and attentive. If the accusation is grave, the ac- 
cused is entitled to the assistance of a counsel and 
advocate (who in cases of informal charges like 
those that are bandied about in family life may be 
an advocate pleading within the self-same psyche 
that makes the accusation ). Moreover, even if a 
person has been found guilty, procedural justice 
requires that some way be afforded to reconsider 
the case later and correct any serious error that 
comes to light. 

Two influences have impelled the recent improve- 
ments in this paradigm. Foremost has been the 
rapid emergence of what may be called the “con- 
sumer perspective,” i.e., the view of law, morals, 
and justice in the perspective of the many who are 
subject to them instead of the few who officially 
declare and administer them. The second influence 
has consisted in a growing awareness of the gross 
imperfections inherent in fact-finding processes. 
Articulated by Judge Jerome Frank in his phi- 
losophy of “fact-skepticism,” this awareness has in- 
spired, on the one hand, a variety of procedural 
reforms in the courts and, on the other hand, a 
growing resistance to irreversible sanctions, such 
as the death penalty. 

Relation to substantive justice. In undervalu- 
ing the procedural aspect of justice, general phi- 
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losophers have likewise neglected its influence on 
substantive rules. Granted that an impartial ad- 
ministration of justice can comport theoretically 
with an oppressive system of substantive law, the 
general experience of mankind demonstrates that 
this is true only in theory. In actual fact, procedural 
injustice not only accompanies substantive injus- 
tice; it also aggravates its cruelty. Procedural justice 
has the opposite influence; sooner or later it 
prompts and promotes advances in substantive 
justice. Thus, whereas unfair trials have aggra- 
vated the laws that discriminate against Negroes 
in certain American communities, fair trials and 
impartial tribunals have committed other American 
communities to the full vindication of equality and 
human dignity. 


Major philosophies of substantive justice 


Aristotle. Although Aristotle treated justice as 
a particular virtue, and the one most necessary to 
a state’s welfare, he recognized the prevalence of 
general justice in popular usage. Some interpreters 
believe that he reserved a role for it in his tax- 
onomy of legal justice over and above the familiar 
categories of (a) “distributive” and (b) “correc- 
tive” (or “remedial” or “commutative” ) justice. Dis- 
tributive justice applies to the allotment of honor, 
wealth, and other social goods and should be pro- 
Portionate to civic merit; corrective or commu- 
tative justice, which may apply in the first instance 
to private, voluntary exchanges outside the law 
courts, is confided peculiarly to the judiciary, whose 
duty is to restore a middle point of equality when- 
ever it is lacking between the parties. Commen- 
tators have taken the distinction between the two 
rather too literally, for it is evident that when the 
law grants or denies a commutative claim to re- 
cover damages for a specified type of injury (i. e., 
when it grants or denies a “cause of action”), it 
performs an act of distributive justice, 

More characteristic of Aristotle's profound prac- 
tical wisdom were the several ways in which he 
delineated the antitheses and tensions (later to be 
called antinomies) of justice. Profiting by the in- 
sights of Plato, he produced a model for almost 
every subsequent assertion of value. relativism and 
for almost every subsequent effort to overcome or 
limit it. All later treatments of justice are indebted 
to him even those that gainsay him by reducing 
justice to a list of immutable, universal, dogmatic 
precepts and those that gainsay him by seeking to 
expel justice from the realm of legal theory. 

On the one hand, no Philosopher has surpassed 
Aristotle's tributes to the rational dignity of authori- 
tative textual rules, which Provide “justice accord- 


ing to law”; on the other, none has surpassed the 
keenness with which he criticized the inflexibility 
of legal precepts and their frequent unsuitability 
to the exigencies of a concrete case, His demand 
for individualization in the application of law, his 
appeal to judicial discretion, and his invocation of 
the magnanimous spirit of equity are as pertinent 
now as ever, yet so is his statement (quoted too 
often from Politics 1287 without its contextual 
limitations) that he “who commands that law 
should rule may thus be regarded as commanding 
that God and reason alone should rule; he who 
commands that a man should rule adds the 
character of the beast.” 

Although he occasionally adopted the usage of 
his day and condemned a practice such as usury 
as being “against nature,” he furnished a merciless 
exposé of natural-law terminology, which he re- 
duced to mere rhetoric and advocacy. One gathers 
that at bottom he rejected perceptual natural law 
and subscribed to a very general natural justice 
whose manifestations were much influenced by 
conventional and contingent data. 

In moving away from Plato’s dualism, which 
would serve to exalt justice and denigrate positive 
law, Aristotle treated justice as immanent in the 
workings of law and thus gave it a markedly more 
effective function. Since immanent justice neces- 
sarily evokes difficult antitheses and tensions, it is 
to Aristotle's enduring credit that, unlike most of 
his successors, he candidly left the unresolvable 
unresolved. [See ARISTOTLE.] 8 

Thomas Aquinas. In Thomas Aquinas’ treat- 
ment of justice, most of Aristotle's insights ba 
appeared—modified, however, by the intervening 
influences of Stoic natural law, Christian doctrine, 
and the institutional interests of the medieval 
church in its conflict with the Holy Roman Empire. 
The result was a most ingenious amalgam, pia 
throughout, yet susceptible of widely 5 
uses. With one hand, Aquinas gave Cicero and ti t 
church fathers all they could have desired of ga 
nal, divine, and ecclesiastical authority for the ma 
cepts of natural law; with the other, he explica n- 
and underscored those variable, local, and a 
tingent factors that must come into play e 
a precept of natural law is applied to the regu ble 
of concrete human transactions. The 0 
precepts in such a system would not necess 
stultify judgment. h a 

In ele the dangerous question e 
subject was in duty bound to obey or resist ite 
just law, Aquinas adopted a prudent sae E 
He demanded absolute resistance to any me ~ (of 
that might violate the divine good or divine la 


which, of course, the church was sole authoritative 
arbiter). If a law was unjust by being contrary to 
human good (e.g., a law imposed on subjects not 
for the common good but for the ruler's cupidity, 
or one that exceeded the legislator’s authority, or 
one that imposed disproportionate burdens on mem- 
bers of the community), Aquinas held that it was 
not binding in conscience but that subjects should 
submit to it in order to avoid public scandal or dis- 
turbance. We need scarcely add that in practice 
these propositions have engendered many diverse 
and conflicting interpretations. [See AQUINAS.] 

Kantians. Kant and his disciples have eluci- 
dated the concept of justice only tangentially. After 
giving a baldly positivistic definition of “just” and 
“unjust” in the Metaphysic of Morals, Kant devoted 
his Philosophy of Law (Rechtslehre) to analyzing 
right or law (Recht), not justice (Gerechtigkeit). 
His practical observations on legal and political 
rules and institutions were generally unimpressive. 
Hence his continuing influence on theories of jus- 
tice has been due to (a) the sharp dichotomy 
between cognition and volition in his critical phi- 
losophy, which has had a markedly skeptical im- 
pact, and (b) the quality of rigorous objectivity, 
reciprocity, and universality in his ethical maxims 
(e.g., the categorical imperative and the admoni- 
tion against using man merely as a means). Al 
though the maxims do not appear to advantage in 
most of the concrete examples that Kant provided, 
their general tone has remained edifying. But as 
Huntington Cairns (1949) has made clear, Kant's 
conclusions embodying ethical or legal content do 
not follow necessarily from the premises of his 
Rechtslehre. [See KANT.] 

In the twentieth century, Rudolf Stammler 
(1911) attempted ingeniously but without success 
to articulate the governing maxims of just law, his 
formulation merely elaborating notions of reci- 
procity such as the anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski (1926) was reporting more or less 
simultaneously from the Trobriand Islands. In an 
idealistic treatment that concluded, in Kantian 
manner, that justice was a quality not of social 
arrangements but of the human will, Bertrand de 
Jouvenel (1955) disclosed new values in the time- 
worn Stoic definitions of the concept. (Ulpian had 
defined justice as a species of voluntas, which 
Cicero had amended to habitus animi.) Gustav 
Radbruch—a most impressive Neo-Kantian whose 
philosophic posture shifted radically after the rise 
and fall of Hitler Germany—conducted an unsur- 
passed examination into the antinomies of justice 
(1914), 

Applying Kant's critical epistemology, Hans Kel- 
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sen reiterated strongly over a period of years that 
justice is an irrational ideal. [See KELSEN.] “How- 
ever indispensable it may be for volition and action 
of men, it is not subject to cognition” (1945, p. 13). 
Although like many other Kantians and Neo- 
Kantians Kelsen, as a jurist, supported a variety of 
just causes, his “pure theory of law” exerted a 
skeptical, and occasionally cynical, influence in this 
regard, particularly in central Europe and Latin 
America. Only at an unfortunately late date—after 
he had retired from teaching—did his readers learn 
that the above often-quoted words of dismissal re- 
ferred exclusively to “absolute justice” (such as a 
supernatural authority might ordain) and that the 
author never intended to deny or disparage a 
humane conception of “relative justice” (cf. 1958, 
p. 1056). 

The English utilitarians. Dangerous errors in 
the theory of justice have resulted from the rhe- 
torical practice of calling it “the end of law”—as 
though the extremely complex social, intellectual, 
and institutional mechanism called law served only 
a single purpose and end. Since monisms inevitably 
beget rival monisms, which seek to absorb or de- 
stroy them, it is not strange that the concept of 
justice, taken in monistic relation to law, was un- 
congenial to the classic English utilitarians. The 
respective reactions evinced by Hume, Bentham, 
Austin, and Mill provide a chapter of unusual 
interest. 

Hume, concerned mainly with the coherence and 
concinnity of utilitarian morals, was content to en- 
list justice in its service by submitting that “public 
utility is the sole origin of justice.” Not so Bentham. 
The adversaries of reform having misused the 
phrase “natural justice” too heinously to allow it 
room among utilitarians, he denounced it and all 
similar terms as mere invective and darkening of 
the intellect. Austin, a conservative utilitarian who 
had suffered special disappointments of his own, 
echoed Bentham on this score. 

It was Mill alone who, having once subdued jus- 
tice to the Procrustean bed of utilitarianism, waited 
to ascertain what he could observe while holding 
it there and insisting that “the just” was only a 
particular species of “the useful.” More clearly than 
any previous philosopher, Mill saw that because 
human beings experienced a primal need for se- 
curity from attack they attributed a special moral 
value to the claim on their fellow creatures to join 
in making them safe, and that the felt intensity 
of the need distinguished this claim from common 
cases of utility and made it differ from them in 
kind. 

Mill erred. He neglected procedural justice and 
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Preventive justice; often he leaped from the single 
individual to the whole of mankind without regard 
to intermediate groups, institutions, or national 
societies; and he made social utility the sole and 
final arbiter whenever men might differ with other 
men (as they almost invariably have and will) in 
their opinions of concrete justice. 

Nevertheless, Mill was the first to discern some 
of the elemental psychic and emotional forces that 
impel men to strive for Justice. “Justice,” he wrote, 
“is a name for certain classes of moral rules, which 
concern the essentials of human well-being more 
clearly, and are therefore of more absolute obliga- 
tion, than any other rules for the guidance of life” 
(Utilitarianism, chapter 5). Others, from Heraclitus 
to Schopenhauer, had indicated in various ways 
that philosophers would profit from exploring the 
dynamics of injustice, Although Mill's monistic 
utilitarianism blocked certain avenues of explora- 
tion and distorted some of his findings about jus- 
tice, he deserves to rank among the concept’s 
foremost elucidators. [See MILL.] 

Marx, Engels, and the Soviet jurists. Unlike 
Saint-Simon and various other socialist theorists, 
and unlike many of their own disciples, Marx and 
Engels allowed no place for “justice” in their analy- 
sis of economic relations. Like Bentham, they 
ridiculed the term, regarding it as a mere mask for 
capitalist exploitation and hypocrisy. In their view, 
its main defects were that: (1) since criticism of 
the capitalist system as “unjust” focused character- 
istically on inequalities or unfairnesses of distribu- 
tion, it tended to obscure the essential nature of 
exploitation, which, they submitted, was a direct 
corollary of the capitalist mode of production; and 
(2) since any attempt to rectify “injustices” on the 
distributive side must assume that some sort of 
equilibrium could be found between the irrecon- 
cilable forces in capitalist society, Socialists who 
advocated “social justice” were misrepresenting the 


from revolutionary uprisings, and postponing the 
achievement of total victory. Thus, in both its dis- 
tributive and its equilibrium maintaining implica- 
tions they treated the concept as irrelevant and 
inept if not dangerous. [See ENGELs; Maxx. 
During the 1920s the most creative Soviet jurist 
of the period, Evgenii B. Pashukanis, elaborating 
Marx and Engels’ analysis, argued that the notion 
of equality was a product of assumptions attached 
to the exchange of commodities under earlier 
Stages of economic development and that morality, 
law, and the state, at least as theretofore known, 
were mere features of bourgeois Society. Pashukanis 
regarded the concept of justice as interchangeable 
with that of equality—except that the former 


might afford greater Possibilities for disguising in- 
equalities. His theories having been denounced by 
Stalin, Pashukanis simply disappeared from life 
during the purges of 1937; after Stalin’s death the 
list of those who were posthumously rehabilitated 
included his name (see Pashukanis 1927), 

Although later Soviet writers cannot be said to 
have employed the term “justice” as a concept of 
juristic discourse, they have preserved certain lim- 
ited aspects of its reference in their accepted phrase 
“socialist legality.” The principle of socialist legality 
requires all state organs as well as citizens to com- 
ply strictly with the provisions of Soviet legislation; 
it does not negative the taking of extraordinary 
measures against persons branded as class foes, 
Although during the post-Stalin era the climate of 
juristic discussion has by no means been stable, 
much less libertarian, there are unmistakable de- 
mands for greater procedural regularity and for a 
measure of popular participation in certain organs 
of state activity. Grounds for guarded optimism 
may be found when the government evinces a 
willingness to experiment, currently exemplified 
by the “comrades’ courts,” which involve lay citi- 
zens in adjudicating minor social infractions for 
the purpose of discouraging deviant behavior. 
Nevertheless, the old imperial or official perspec- 
tive still prevails among Soviet jurists; even if some 
of them look beyond the libraries and see the 
masses, they seldom notice the individuals who 
make up the masses, 


Justice as active process 

Unaffected by the Neo-Kantian, utilitarian, and 
Marxist criticisms, common usage continues i 
treat “justice” as denoting some of the greatest 0 
human needs and worthiest of social enterprises. 
Philosophers miss the reference of the term 11 
as they fail to observe the occasions when 4 0 3 
comes relevant to the concrete experience and r 
course of individuals and social groups. No ae 
would be adequate that identified justice 17 Fi 
merely ideal relation or static condition or E 
preceptual standards. In common experience, a 
turn to the vocabulary of justice when they 115 
front a real or imagined instance of injustice. 1115 
ethical and biological functions of justice beco 
evident in the sense of injustice. : mawa beni 

The sense of injustice is an indissociab e 6115 
of reason and empathy, evolutionary in its Ya 
festations. It is not mere intuition or some mys! ihe 
law-instinct (Rechtsgefiihl). Without we 
sense of injustice could not identify the | terests 
tions that provoke it, nor could it serve 1 15 
of social utility; without empathy it woul 6 55 
emotive heat and its capacity to impel men 


It derives logical and social justification from its 
efficacy, for it succeeds precisely to the extent that 
in any given case the relevant circumstances have 
been understood, felt, and appreciated. It is an 
immanent working factor not only within the insti- 
tutions of law but throughout the cosmos of 
interpersonal transactions. 

The sense of injustice is the equipment by which 
a human being discerns assault, recognizes oppres- 
sion of another as a species of attack upon himself, 
and prepares defense. Among its facets, which 
should not be taken as categories, are the demands 
for equality, desert, human dignity, conscientious 
official behavior including due process of decision, 
confinement of government to its proper functions, 
and fulfillment of the common expectations of the 
given society. The sense of injustice does not pro- 
vide a formula to relieve men of the duty of de- 
liberation and decision nor does it deprive them 
of their corresponding freedoms. Generally, it 
assists the decisional process rather by barring a 
course that is wrong than by selecting among 
courses that are right. 

In this perspective, “justice” means the active 
process of preventing or remedying what would 
arouse the sense of injustice. Thus the experience 
of the sense of injustice is itself a dramatic species 
of social transformation, because it incites men to 
join with one another in perceiving danger, in re- 
sisting it, and in exulting over an achieved success 
—all of which are public acts of solidarity. Justice 
then is more than a static equilibrium or a quality 
of the human will; it is, as common usage has 
always hinted, an active process or agenda or enter- 
prise. The meaning of the term comes alive when- 
ever one confronts injustice and “does” justice. 

EDMOND CAHN 


[See also the articles listed under Law.) 
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KANT, IMMANUEL 


Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) was born in 
Königsberg (then in East Prussia) and spent his 
entire life there. He studied at the University of 
Königsberg and taught there from 1755 until a few 
years before his death. 

Kant's philosophy lies between empiricism and 
rationalism. He took from Hume the idea that man 
is “nothing but a bundle or collection of perceptions 
which succeed each other with inconceivable ra- 
pidity” (Hume 1739-1779, p. 320 in 1826 edition), 
and from Spinoza the concept that ideas are inde- 
pendent of experience. Yet he could accept neither 
a pure rationalism nor a pure empiricism; his pri- 
mary work, the Critique of Pure Reason, begins 
as follows: “There can be no doubt that all our 
knowledge begins with experience . . but it does 
not follow that it all arises out of experience” 
(11781) 1950, p. 41). In this and another major 
work, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics 
(1783), he was concerned to find the “valid source” 
of human knowledge, the way of establishing 
truth, 

Kants particular concern was to determine 
Whether what he called synthetic a priori judg- 
ments are possible, that is to say, whether it is pos- 
sible to establish necessary and universal connec- 
tions among objects. Convinced that mathematics 
Provides such synthetic a priori propositions, he 
Sought to prove that it is possible in like manner 
to obtain knowledge of the laws of nature. 

Newton 's construction of scientific and mathe: 
matical theories suggested to Kant the Process by 
Which such knowledge might be acquired: “Acci- 
dental observations, made in obedience to no previ- 
ously thought-out plan, can never be made to yield 


a necessary law, which alone reason is concerned 
to discover. Reason . . . must approach nature in 
order to be taught by it. It must not, however, do so 
in the character of a pupil who listens to every- 
thing that the teacher chooses to say, but of an 
appointed judge who compels the witnesses to an- 
swer questions which he himself has formulated” 
(11781) 1950, p. 20 in Preface to 1787 edition). 

Man, according to Kant, approaches experience 
in terms of basic Anschauungen (kinds of intui- 
tion) that are themselves not derived from experi- 
ence and are not subject to empirical proof; these 
intuitions are space, time, and causation. Together 
with four categories (quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality), these intuitions are the basis of all 
understanding. Knowledge is merely an application 
of these categories, or a priori concepts, to sense 
perceptions, which are intuitively structured in time 
and space. Human knowledge is limited to these 
spatial and temporal phenomena; it does not extend 
to what is behind phenomena, that is, to the 
noumena, or things-in-themselves. 

Influence on psychology. Much controversy in 
psychology developed as a result of Kants distinc- 
tion between the self as a thing-in-itself, or nou- 
menon, and the self as a phenomenon. Since the 
first self is the transcendental unity of self-con- 
sciousness or apperception, it is inaccessible to in- 
quiry except by introspection; its sole expression is 
moral judgment. According to Kant, only the phe- 
nomenal self can be the subject of empirical 
studies, and so it becomes part of anthropology 
(“Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht” 1798). 
This empirical or pragmatic psychology deals with 
what an observer can know about mental processes. 
Kant’s dichotomy between what an individual may 
know of his own mind (noumenon) and what 
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others may know of him ( phenomenon) gave rise 
to the controversy between the introspectionist and 
the behaviorist approaches to psychology. 

For the introspectionists, awareness of oneself, 
Bewusstsein or consciousness, became the core con- 
cept and introspection the chief method. Their 
subject of study was inner experience, and intro- 
spection provided the only means of access to the 
data. The behaviorists rejected this method, rely- 
ing exclusively on observation of the overt behavior 
of the phenomenal self. 

While Kant’s “anthropology” (i.e., psychology ) 
does not contain many new ideas, his critique of 
the concept of soul was a significant departure both 
from the Judaeo-Christian tradition and from Pla- 
tonic philosophy. “The concept,” he wrote, “is there- 
fore quite void as regards all hoped-for insight into 
the cause of appearances and cannot at all serve 
as a principle of explanation of that which inner 
or outer experience supplies” ([1783] 1951, p. 79). 

Social theory. Kant's social theory was based 
on the concept of progress, the source of progress 
being the inner conflict between man’s scciability 
and his selfishness. Kant called this antagonism 
the “unsocial sociability.” Man, according to Kant, 
“has an inclination to socialize himself by associ- 
ating with others”; but he is also driven by anti- 
social forces. Kant's conception of the positive 
dynamic consequences of man’s conflict are well 
expressed in this passage: “Man wishes concord; 
but Nature knows better what is good for his spe- 
cies, and she will have discord. ...The natural 
impulses that urge man in this direction, the 
sources of that unsociableness and general antago- 
nism from which so many evils arise, do yet at the 
same time impel him to new exertion of his powers, 
and consequently, to further development of his 
natural capacities” (17841 795] 1891, pp. 1112). 

The social order that Kant recommended, based 
as it was on this analysis of man’s nature, would 
permit a maximum of individual freedom and com- 
petition, yet would have enough power to restrain 
this freedom whenever it threatened to produce 
oppression or anarchy. He proposed a similar sys- 
tem for international affairs; each separate state 
should be free to run its own affairs, but a supra- 
national federation of sovereign states would have 
enough power to regulate international relations 
and prevent war, 

Kant believed not only in political progress—the 
history of the human race could be viewed as a 
development toward a perfect political constitution 
—but also in moral Progress, The stages in man’s 
moral development are anomy, heteronomy, and 
autonomy. In the natural, primitive, anomic state, 
impulses were naive, innocent, and uncontrolled. 


Civilization began when man broke with the 
natural state and accepted externally imposed 
moral law; this is the Stage of heteronomy. Ulti- 
mately, there will be moral autonomy, a state of 
absolute freedom, in which the individual will obey 
only a self-imposed law, the “moral imperative.” 


BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN 


[For the historical context of Kant’s work, see the biog- 
raphies of HUME and Spinoza. For discussion of 
the subsequent development of Kant's ideas, see 
GESTALT THEORY; PHENOMENOLOGY; PsycHoLocy, 
article on EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY; and the biog- 
raphies of DURKHEIM; HEGEL; HERING; KOFFKA; 
KÖHLER; KÜLPE; LOTZE; MÜLLER, GEoRG ELIAS; 
STUMPF; WEBER, MAX; WERTHEIMER; WUNDT.] 
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Hermann Kantorowicz (1877- À 
jurist, was born in Posen (Posznan). 5. 
ing his secondary education at the os 
nasium in Berlin, he proceeded to study la’ 


lin, Geneva, and Munich, and he obtained his doc- 
torate of laws in 1904 from the University of 
Heidelberg with a dissertation on the history of 
criminal law. After devoting several years of study 
in Italy to the history of European jurisprudence, 
he was appointed in 1907 as Privatdozent to teach 
criminal law, the philosophy of law, and the his- 
tory of law in the University of Freiburg (Breis- 
gau). He was made an associate professor in 1913 
and full professor of auxiliary juridical sciences in 
1923. In 1927 he gave a seminar at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. The following year he was ap- 
pointed professor of criminal law at the University 
of Kiel. After the Nazi government dismissed 
Kantorowicz in 1933, he became a professor in the 
graduate faculty of the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, and he also lectured at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, the London School 
of Economics, All Souls College, Oxford, and at 
Cambridge. In 1937 he was appointed assistant 
director of research in law at Cambridge, where 
he died in 1940. 

Kantorowicz early turned to the problems of 
method in jurisprudence. His controversial pam- 
phlet Der Kampf um die Rechtswissenschaft ap- 
peared in 1906 under the pseudonym of Gnaeus 
Flavius. This pamphlet aimed at uniting the grow- 
ing number of those who emphasized the legisla- 
tive aspect of judicial decisions into a militant 
movement for the “doctrine of free law” (Freirechts- 
lehre). The pamphlet proclaimed that a judge 
must not only apply the rules of law to individual 
cases but should also create law whenever there is 
a hiatus in a statute. This, then, constituted a chal- 
lenge to legal positivism, which based jurispru- 
dence on the logical subsumption of any particular 
case under the law. Kantorowicz felt that as a con- 
Sequence of positivist legal theory the dictates of 
justice were frequently ignored and the demands 
of social reality were neglected, and he tagged the 
legal-positivist judge as a “subsumption automa- 
ton.” He combined his criticism of positivism in 
law with a critique of “analytical jurisprudence,” 
which at that time still tended to dominate legal 
thinking, and asserted that abstract logical deduc- 
tion does not suffice for the exposition of the rules 
of law and the formation of juridical concepts. He 
also maintained that judicial decisions and juris- 
Prudence should take the emotions into account. 

The study of the sources of law was also enriched 
by Kantorowicz. In addition to formal law, espe- 
cially statute law, he considered “free law” to be such 
a source, (Free law consists not only of custom and 
usage but also of judicial opinions and the authori- 
tative statements of legal scholars.) Supporting the 
validity of statute law, Kantorowicz refused to 
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accept any judicial decision contra legem as a 
source of law. He regarded the judge's commitment 
to the statutes to be a constitutional guarantee of 
the individual's freedom and legal security and 
believed that only where there is a hiatus in a 
statute should the judge exercise his juridical 
creativity. 

The new free-law school of thought acquired 
more and more adherents and made a major con- 
tribution to the defeat of legal positivism. In his 
Aus der Vorgeschichte der Freirechtslehre (1925), 
Kantorowicz traced the development of this trend 
from antiquity to the nineteenth century. He 
pointed out that the doctrine of free law was 
founded upon new methods and findings in the 
philosophy of law, in the study of juridical method, 
and in the study of the psychology of the judge. 
The influence of Neo-Kantianism is clearly per- 
ceptible in Kantorowicz writings on the philosophy 
of law and the theory of juridical method, Kantoro- 
wicz felt indebted, above all, to the Heidelberg 
philosopher Emil Lask. And his doctrine is akin to 
that of Gustav Radbruch, the Heidelberg legal 
philosopher, who had long been his close friend. 

Like Radbruch, Kantorowicz espoused a relativ- 
ism of values. In his “Staatsauffassungen” ( 1924a) 
and in “Legal Science” (Kantorowicz & Patterson 
1928), Kantorowicz tried to specify the place of 
the science of law among the sciences. In his 
theory of science, he distinguished sciences of 
facts, sciences of meaning, and sciences of value. 
Although he finally classified jurisprudence among 
the sciences of value, he attempted to take into 
account its many aspects. In his posthumous book, 
The Definition of Law (1958), Kantorowicz dealt 
with the basic question, “What is law?” and 
demarcated law from other norm areas, “normal 
law” in particular. His definition of law is “a body 
of rules prescribing external conduct and con- 
sidered justiciable” (ibid, p. 21). 

Kantorowicz was one of the first German pro- 
fessors of law to espouse sociology, and he did so 
enthusiastically. Before his time Jhering, Gierke, 
Duguit, Gumplowicz, Menger, and others had em- 
phasized the social aspect of the law. Kantorowicz 
was especially indebted to Max Weber for his socio- 
logical insights. Following in the latter's footsteps, 
Kantorowicz tried to introduce sociology into juris- 
prudence. In a lecture entitled Rechtswissenschaft 
und Soziologie (1911), delivered at a Frankfurt 
convention of sociologists, he established limits for 
the two disciplines based on his classification of 
the sciences: jurisprudence was to be a science of 
values and sociology a science of facts. He urged 
that the two sciences, jurisprudence and sociology, 
complement each other. His “Aufbau der Soziologie” 
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(1923) outlined the nature of sociology and lo- 
cated it among the sciences in such a way as to 
allow full play to all its tendencies, whether philo- 
sophically oriented or empirical. 

In his article “Some Rationalism About Realism” 
(1934), Kantorowicz took issue with the empirical 
tendency then dominant in the United States. He 
criticized the views of the legal realists, who held 
that the factual takes precedence over the norma- 
tive and were more concerned with what the courts 
were doing than with what could be deduced from 
the norms of the laws. He stressed that the “law 
is not what the courts administer, but the courts 
are the institutions which administer the law” 
(1934, p. 1250). Kantorowicz also charged the 
realists with laying too much stress on the notion 
of the social determination of all law and with re- 
garding jurisprudence exclusively as an empirical 
sociological science. Kantorowicz’ essay was credited 
with having a moderating influence upon the real- 
ist tendency in American legal science. 

Kantorowicz made significant contributions to 
the history of law as well as to legal theory. 
Throughout his career he wrote and edited books 
about the history of Italian criminal law in the 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance (1904; 
1919; 1907-1996; 1938). He also studied the his- 
tory of the sources of Roman law in the Middle 
Ages. His painstaking work in the field of the his- 
tory of law is evident in his writings Entstehung 
der Digestenvulgata ( 1910) and Einfuhrung in die 
Textkritik (1921). Finally, Kantorowicz was con- 
cerned with the nature and significance of the his- 
torical school of law of the nineteenth century. He 
was greatly attracted to the ideas of F. C. von 
Savigny, the founder of the historical school, as 
indicated by Was ist uns Savigny? (1912) and 
“Savigny and the Historical School of Law” (1937). 
He also wrote about other nineteenth-century rep- 
resentatives of legal science, such as Jhering and 
Max Conrat. 

Kantorowicz was a leading student of criminal 
law. At an early date he realized the great sig- 
nificance of comparative criminal Jaw in the evo- 
lution of jurisprudence. He also took a stand on the 
reform of German criminal law, trying to strike a 
balance between the “classical” and “sociological” 
schools of criminal law. In his book Tat und Schuld 
(1933), he developed the concept of universal doc- 
trines of criminal law by taking a critical attitude 
toward the German science of criminal law. This 
book clearly shows how broad Kantorowicz’ con- 
cepts were and how much he was imbued with a 
constitutional way of thinking. [See CRIMINAL 
LAW.) 


Kantorowicz was a militant throughout his life 


and was passionately concerned with the 

of politics. In works such as G ane 
League of Nations (1924) and The Sp 
ish Policy and the Myth of the Encirel 
Germany (1929) he was primarily concen 


the problems of foreign policy and the 
world peace. 


THOMAS Wt 


[See also JURIsPRUDENCE; PUBLIC Law. Other rel 
material may be found in the biographies 
LYN; POUND; RADBRUCH; SAVIGNY; WEBER, 
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David Katz (1884-1953), epin 
ogist associated with the universities 100 
Rostock, and Stockholm, is best now 
ponent of the phenomenological me 


chology and as a contributor of research in a wide 
variety of experimental fields, notably in visual and 
tactual perception, motivation, and animal and 
child behavior. Although he was not identified with 
a specific “school” of psychology, he was one of the 
leaders of the post-World War 1 revolt against the 
atomistic and associationistic tradition of the nine- 
teenth century. His Gestalt Psychology (1944), 
while an exposition and critique rather than a 
defense of that position, reveals a systematic point 
of view close to that of Max Wertheimer, Wolfgang 
Kohler, and Kurt Koffka. 

Katz was a native of Kassel, Germany, where he 
received his early education. He studied at Gétting- 
en, Munich, and Berlin, receiving his doctorate 
at Göttingen under G. E. Muller in 1906 and serv- 
ing as Miller's assistant until he was promoted to 
the rank of Privatdozent in 1911. In 1914 he volun- 
tered for military service, being assigned first to 
ambulance duty and later to a range-finding unit in 
the artillery. In both assignments he succeeded in 
combining research with his military duties. At the 
end of the war he initially returned to Göttingen 
but in 1919 was called to a newly established chair 
of psychology and education at the University of 
Rostock in Mecklenburg, where he remained until 
his dismissal by the Nazis in 1933 because of his 
Jewish origins. From then until 1937 he was sup- 
ported as a refugee research scientist in England, 
first with T. H. Pear at Manchester and later in 
Cyril Burks department at the University of Lon- 
don. In London, too, through the good offices of 
Julian Huxley, he was provided with facilities for 
animal research in the London Zoological Gardens. 
In 1937 he was appointed to the chair of pedagogy 
(which at that time included psychology) at the 
University of Stockholm, a post which he held until 
his retirement in 1952. While in Stockholm Katz 
served as organizing secretary of the Thirteenth 
International Congress of Psychology, which met 
there in 1951. His posts included a visiting pro- 
fessorship at the University of Maine in 1929, the 
Hitchcock Lectureship at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1950, and a postretirement visiting pro- 
fessorship at the University of Hamburg. He was 
married in 1919 to Rosa Heine, also a pupil of 
G. E. Müllers, who collaborated with him in many 
of his researches. 

Although Katz will probably be remembered pri- 
marily for his application of the phenomenological 
method to experimental psychology, his fertile 
imagination and his experimental ingenuity yielded 
important, frequently pioneering contributions toa 
wide variety of psychological fields. In addition to 
his classic studies of color and touch, these con- 
tributions included: studies in educational and 
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child psychology (Katz & Katz 1928); a long series 
of animal ts, many of which are sum- 
marized in Animals and Men (1937); an approach 
to the theory of motivation based on the analysis 
of hunger and appetite; investigations of vibratory 
and other relatively unnoticed forms of perception 
(1930); studies in the psychology of thinking 
(1953); and miscellaneous contributions to experi- 
mental instrumentation. His laboratory in Rostock 
became one of the most active and productive in 
pre-Hitler Germany, and his influence on the devel- 
opment of experimental psychology in Sweden was 


great. 

G. E. Miller was undoubtedly the dominant in- 
fluence during Katz's formative years as a psycholo- 
gist. During the early years of this century Müller's 
institute in Göttingen rivaled that of Wilhelm 
Wundt in Leipzig as a center for experimental 
research and as a mecca for young psychologists 
from other countries. Miller ruled his laboratory 


perception. 
ory, and his pupils were likely to begin their re- 
search in one of these fields. Among the students 
with whom Katz was associated were the Dane 


McDougall and Charles Spearman, 

mans Narziss Ach and E. R. Jaensch, all of whom 
learned from Miiller the discipline of the laboratory 
but most of whom moved far from Miller's rig- 
orously analytic psychology. For Katz, and probably 
also for Révész and Rubin, an equally important 
influence came from the philosopher Edmund Hus- 
serl and through him from the phenomenological 
movement that was gaining strength in German 
philosophy. Katz attended Husserl’s lectures and 
also became friendly with Max Scheler, both of 
whom showed a lively, although not uncritical, 
interest in the new experimental psychology. 

The appeal of Husserls phenomenology to the 
psychologist lay in its insistence on a free and un- 
biased, yet rigorous description of the phenomena 
of experience. It was antipositivistic in its rejection 
of the reductive atomism of the nineteenth-century 
associationists, but not antiscientific. Husserl held 
out the hope that philosophy itself could eventually 
become a rigorous science (strenge Wissenschaft). 
The phenomenological method involved the delib- 
erate suspension or “bracketing” (einklammern ) 
of presuppositions as to the nature, composition, 
and origin of experience. Katz employed this meth- 
od in his descriptive and experimental analyses of 
the world of color (1911) and the world of touch 
(1925). To be suspended was the prevailing nine- 
teenth-century theory of perception, identified with 
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Hermann von Helmholtz and with the earlier 
English empiricists, as a composite of primary, 
meaningless, sensory elements modified or inter- 
preted through central associative or intellectual 
processes. Such a theory, Katz pointed out, involves 
a prejudgment of the nature of perception that 
automatically and arbitrarily excludes from inves- 
tigation some of its most interesting phenomena. In 
addition to the traditional descriptive categories of 
hue, brightness, and saturation, the phenomena of 
color may be ordered along such dimensions as 
mode of appearance (Erscheinungsweise ), pro- 
nouncedness (Ausgepriigtheit), insistence (Ein- 
dringlichkeit), transparency, inherence, and sta- 
bility; and similarly the world of touch (tasten 
—to touch actively) has many properties and 
dimensions not included in the traditional cate- 
gories of pressure, pain, and temperature. For Katz 
the study of perception must include the whole 
world of things, events, and relations as they are 
naively apprehended, including the phenomena of 
meaningful organization, expression, and inten- 
tionality. Katzs experiments, particularly those on 
phenomenal constancy, now rank as classics in the 
field of perception. 


RoBERT B. MacLEop 


[For the historical context of Katz’s work, see GESTALT 
THEORY; PHENOMENOLOGY; and the biographies of 
HUSSERL; Korrka; KÖHLER; MÜLLER, GEORG ELIAS; 
WERTHEIMER, For discussion of the subsequent de- 
velopment of Katz's ideas, see Skin SENSES AND 
KINESTHESIS; and Vision, article on COLOR VISION 
AND COLOR BLINDNESS,] 
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No authentic contemporary or even nearly con- 
temporary account of the life of Kautilya, also 
known as Chänakya and Vishnugupta, is available 
to us. All that we know of him is derived from 
traditions current about five centuries after his 
death. According to these traditions he was a very 
learned orthodox Brähmana of eastern India who 
was highly versed in politics. He served the Nanda 
kings of Magadha (South Bihar) but, becoming 
alienated from them, helped Chandragupta to seize 
their throne, Chandragupta, the founder of the 
Mauyra dynasty of Magadha, appointed Kautilya 
his prime minister and by following his counsel 
made himself a great emperor. 

Chandragupta is undoubtedly a historical per- 
son. According to the Roman historian Justin, 
Chandragupta established his kingdom by driving 
out the Greek governors whom Alexander had left 
in charge of the territories he had conquered in 
India. After Alexander's death his general Seleucus 
marched with an army to India to recover the lost 
territories. He actually crossed the Indus but was 
obliged to make peace by ceding to Chandragupta 
vast territories, roughly corresponding to modern 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, that were still in 
Greek possession. Chandragupta ruled over a vast 
empire that extended from the Hindu Kush all 
the way to Assam and probably included a large 
part of the Deccan. His reign probably covered the 
last quarter of the fourth century B.C. i 

According to tradition Kautilya played an 15 
portant role as Chandragupta's prime minister. Bu 
to what extent Kautilya actually helped his ip 
perial master to acquire or maintain his Means 
pire cannot be determined exactly. His chief c WA 
to fame is the composition of a treatise known 5 
the Arthasdstra, which deals with the art ji WA 
ernment in a very comprehensive manner. z 17 
been mentioned and quoted by many W e 7 
to the fifteenth century. But although the Ke T 
regarded as the authoritative treatise on t 10 75 
ject, no copy of the text was known to 1 the 
scholars until the discovery of a manu 
beginning of this century. It is a big book, f This 
ing 150 chapters divided into 15 section aes 
manuscript was at first unanimously ae 
the genuine text of the long-lost treatise a 1 0 
but doubts have since been a YA this 
scholars. Without going into the a ‘fe 
question one may reasonably take the view 91 1 55 
text is the Arthasdstra of Kautilya with min 
ifications introduced in later times. in the first 

Proceeding on this basis we may note 1155 about 
place the information that we may ga 


Kautilya himself from the internal evidence of the 
ArthaSdstra. He was highly intellectual and well- 
read in the Hindu religious scriptures and in works 
on polity and other allied subjects. Since the book 
not only discusses political theories but also gives 
elaborate details of the administrative system, 
Kautilya evidently had that familiarity with the 
detailed work in various branches of administra- 
tion that we would expect from one who held the 
high office of prime minister of a great empire. He 
was thoroughly conversant with the minute details 
of legal principles and of the administration of 
justice, with military science (including rules of 
warfare, strategy, offensive and defensive weapons, 
fortifications, battle array, ete. ), and with the prin- 
ciples governing interstate relations, corresponding 
to modern international law. At the same time he 
showed practical knowledge of agricultural opera- 
tions, maritime trade and commerce, both inland 
and foreign, the working of mines, animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, the textile industry, and even 
distillery operations, not to speak of sundry minor 
trades and occupations. 

The Arthasdstra also throws light on some spe- 
cial characteristics that distinguish Kautilya from 
other Indian statesmen and writers on polity. In 
the first place, he had a very rational mind and did 
not blindly accept the current views based on faith 
and tradition, The ancient Hindus held that the 
Vedas constitute the sole source of law; more lib- 
eral writers added, as supplementary sources, the 
conduct and customs of holy men. But Kautilya 
laid down four distinct sources of law, namely, 
sacred scriptures; the rules he laid down in the 
ArthaSastra; customs; and edicts of kings. Each of 
these he considered more authoritative than the 
one preceding it. He explicitly stated that when 
sacred law is in conflict with the rational law, 
reason shall be held authoritative. No other Hindu 
writer before the nineteenth century had the cour- 
age to assert openly that the law made by the state 
or supported by reason may supersede the injunc- 
tion of sacred texts. The bold statement of Kautilya 
shows that he did not regard politics as ancillary 
to religion. 

Second. according to Kautilya, moral considera- 
tions have no place in politics. He advised the king to 
follow only that policy calculated to increase his 
Power and material resources, and he felt no scruple 
in recommending dubious and sometimes highly 
unjust and immoral means to achieve that end. For 
this purpose he sketched an elaborate system for 
recruiting spies and training them. 

Third, Kautilya preached the ideal of a strong 
centralized monarchy, which would gradually de- 
velop into an all-India empire, established by the 
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ruthless conquest of smaller states, particularly the 
republican and oligarchic states that existed in 
large numbers in those days and were considered 
to be very powerful. 

Kautilya often showed a surprisingly modern 
outlook. His view of the origin of kingship antici- 
pates Locke's theory of contract. “People,” he said, 
“elected Manu to be their king, to protect them 
from the evils of anarchy, and agreed to pay him 
taxes.” Fed by this payment, kings took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of maintaining the safety 
and security of their subjects. His conception of 
the different elements necessary to constitute a 
state is even more modern; it fulfills the require- 
ments of twentieth-century international law for 
the recognition of a state. 

More surprising is the fact that Kautilya preached 
a kind of state socialism, or state capitalism. The 
state, in his opinion, should conduct mining oper- 
ations and carry on trade in commodities manu- 
factured from mineral products, as well as pro- 
ducing and trading in various other commodities, 
including textiles, timber, and fishery and agri- 
cultural products. 

To Kautilya, the ideal state was something like 
a modern welfare state. He clearly required the 
state to provide for the maintenance of children, 
childless women, and old, infirm, and diseased 
persons, who have no natural guardians to protect 
them. As a corollary it was provided that a person 
who was able to maintain his parents, wife, chil- 
dren, and minor brothers and neglected to do so, 
should be punished. Punishment was also to be 
inflicted upon a person who took to the ascetic life 
without making provision for the maintenance of 
his wife and sons. This was all the more surprising 
in a society that regarded ascetics with the highest 
veneration and held asceticism to be the summum 
bonum of life. 

If we regard the extant Arthasdstra as indeed 
mainly the handiwork of Kautilya, we must attribute 
to him keen intellect, versatile knowledge, wide 
experience of men and affairs, and bold, original 
ideas. He must also have been an able minister, a 
clever politician, and a great statesman—albeit 
without any moral scruples—whose only concern 
was with the development of the power and re- 
sources of an empire whose interests were entrusted 
to his care. We can easily visualize him devoting 
himself to the service of his imperial master with 
zeal and sincerity, undeterred, or rather unfettered, 
by considerations of either religion or morality. 


R. C. MAJUMDAR 


For thie historical context of Kautilya's work, see IN- 
DIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT; also consult the biography 
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of MACHIAVELLI for similar ideas in a different 
context.] 
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Karl Kautsky (1854-1 938), socialist theoretician 
and social scientist, was born October 16, 1854, in 
Prague, the son of a Czech painter and an Austrian 
actress and novelist. Kautsky was throughout his 
life, by temperament and interests, above all a 
social scientist. His social science was not the 
politician’s tool in his drive for power; rather, he 
became influential in politics only to the extent 
that his approach and findings met needs exist- 
ing in the socialist movement, 

While attending the University of Vienna and 
working as a journalist for the small Austrian 
Social Democratic party, Kautsky, influenced by 
the works of J. S. Mill, H. T. Buckle, and especially 
Darwin, groped for a theory of history along nat- 
ural science lines. In 1880 he joined some German 
socialists, in exile in Zurich, as a writer and asa 
student of the writings of such anthropologists as 
Herbert Bancroft, J. J. Bachofen, and Lewis Henry 
Morgan. He became a Marxist under Eduard Bern- 
stein’s guidance, and in 1881 he visited Marx and 
Engels. 

In 1883, Kautsky founded the monthly (weekly 
from 1890) Die Neue Zeit in Stuttgart, an event 
that marks the beginning of Marxism as a school 
of thought. As its editor until 1917, he published 
contributions from socialist thinkers all over the 
world as well as hundreds of his own articles. From 
1885 to 1890, he worked in London in close con- 
tact with Engels. His Economic Doctrines of Karl 
Marx (1887), in numerous German and foreign 
editions, made Kautsky largely responsible for Marx- 
ism’s early spread. He also applied the Marxian 
method in some original historical studies—Thomas 
More and His Utopia (1888), Foundations of Chris- 
tianity (1908), and a study of the precursors of 


modern socialism (1895). A book on class 
flicts during the French Revolution (1889) si 
the complexity of social conflicts and modified 


thought, somewhat akin to the interest-group ap 


In 1891, Kautsky drafted the “theoretical pam 
of the German Social Democratic partys (SPD) 
Erfurt program. This first major Marxist pi 
Program and his widely translated commentary, 
Das Erfurter Programm (1892), established him, 
after Engels, as the leading Marxist theoretician 
in the Socialist International. He moved to Berlin 
in 1897. y 

Kautsky was one of the first Marxists to formu: 
late theories of imperialism ( beginning in Die Neue 
Zeit in 1898) and agricultural development (Die 
Agrarfrage 1899a; see also 1919a). Unlike Rudolf 
Hilferding and Lenin, but more like Schumpeter, 
Kautsky saw imperialism as the product not of 
industrial capitalism but of preindustrial, especially 
aristocratic, elements that remained strong in mod- 
ern society. He traced these elements back to pre- 
historic times when nomadic conquerors of peasant 
Societies sought unlimited territorial expansion. In 
agriculture, Kautsky could, at the turn of the 
century, find no general tendency for large enter 
prise to replace small enterprise, but he considered 
large enterprise to be potentially more productive. 
He therefore favored a socialist program that 1 
vocated conversion of large estates into commun 
or cooperative enterprises, and he expected that 
individual peasant enterprises would eventually 
voluntarily join such cooperatives. ke 

When Bernstein attacked the SPD's yea 
ary” doctrine, Kautsky became the chief ae 
of “orthodox” Marxism (see his Bernstein und 
sozialdemokratische Programm 1899b; The so 
Revolution 1902). He advocated reformist pa 
and revolutionary, but not ineurrection AA A 
Such a program served to integrate those a 
and other Continental socialist parties ei 
Spite their sharp conflict with their m coin 
bureaucratic regimes, appealed to the 2 1080 
classes by demanding reforms. With the Fi à 
ists, Kautsky believed that bapa e 3 
realized only through parliamentary de! rate 
(see his earlier Parlamentarismus und 15 1 
1893), but unlike them he did not expe me (The 
racy to grow peacefully in the German emp evdi 
Road to Power 1909). He insisted on 1 com- 
tionary,” i.e., oppositional, eee e sup- 
promises with the so-called bourgeois p er labor's 
porting the imperial regime would endang 


political unity. In the same period, Kautsky edited 
Marx's manuscript notes for a fourth volume of 
Capital, entitling the volume Theorien iiber den 
Mehrwert (1905-1910). 

In 1910, Kautsky, in the “Marxist center” of 

the SPD, attacked as impatient and reckless the 
radical advocates of revolutionary mass strikes, 
led by Rosa Luxemburg. Their polemics (reviewed 
in Kautsky 1914) foreshadowed the clash between 
the social-democrats and the communists. The 
former saw the party as an instrument to prepare 
the workers for their inevitable rise to power, while 
the latter saw it as a revolution-making “shock 
troop.” 
During World War 1, Kautsky opposed both the 
SPD majority's support of the German government 
and the Spartacists’ call for revolution against all 
“bourgeois” governments. Although resisting a party 
split as long as possible, he did join the new In- 
dependent Social Democratic party (USPD), to 
oppose the SPD's war policy. Between 1915 and 
1918, in studies of the problem of nationalities, 
he advocated national self-determination and re- 
jected the inevitability of imperialist expansionism 
under capitalism. After the German revolution at 
the end of the war, he served as a secretary of 
state for foreign affairs in the SPD-USPD coalition 
of November-December 1918. He collected the 
German documents on the outbreak of the war 
(1919}; see also his book on the origins of World 
War 1, 1919c) and was chairman of the govern- 
ments socialization commission. Kautskys views 
of the political and economic transition to social- 
ism (The Labour Revolution 1922) became the 
basis of the reunited SPD’s Heidelberg program. 

Soon after the Bolshevik Revolution, Kautsky 
denounced all attempts to introduce socialism ina 
backward society by violent minority action as a 
betrayal of Marxism and democracy that would 
lead to dictatorship and eventual collapse (The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat 1918). Called a 
renegade by Lenin and Trotsky, he replied in Ter- 
rorism and Communism (19194) and in a book on 
democracy, dictatorship, and forced labor (19214; 
see also 1925; 1930). In late 1920, Kautsky visited 
Menshevik-governed Georgia to study an undi 
veloped country with a strong intelligentsia and a 
substantial urban working class (1921b). 

At 70, Kautsky returned to Vienna to engage in 
research. He had always been interested in anthro- 
pology, ecology, and demography, fields straddling 
the social and natural sciences; and he aimed at 
developing a conceptual framework encompassing 
both these areas of science. He attempted this in 
his first, as yet non-Marxian book on the influence 
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of population growth on the progress of society 
(1880), in his later work on reproduction and de- 
velopment in nature and society (1910), in Are 
the Jews a Race? (1914b), and also in his natural 
science explanation of ethics as a response of man 
and certain animals to the requirements of life in 
society (1906). Later Kautsky systematized and 
elaborated his ideas about social and natural sci- 
ence in his monumental work on the materialist 
conception of history (1927). He regarded the 
Marxian theory of history as the application, in 
principle value-free, of the methods of science to 
the study of society. He rejected the Hegelian di- 
alectic with its teleological overtones and substi- 
tuted for it, as the basis for the law of development 
for which he had searched all his life, the process 
of adaptation to a changing environment. In or- 
ganic nature, species change to adjust to a slowly 
changing natural environment; in human society, 
man adjusts by changing his environment himself, 
which in turn requires further adjustment by fur- 
ther changes, including both technical and social 
ones, in an unending process that is history. 

With the rise of fascism in Germany and Austria, 
Kautsky critically analyzed various proposed social- 
ist counterstrategies (1933; 1934). His last major 
publications were two of four projected historical 
works on war (Krieg und Demokratie 1932; Soziali- 
sten und Krieg 1937) and an edition of his cor- 
respondence with Engels (1935). Of a large-scale 
autobiography (1960) only the part covering his 
life until 1883 was completed by March 1938, 
when Kautsky fled from the Nazis to Amsterdam. 
He died there on October 17, 1938. 


Joun H. KAUTSKY 


[For the historical context of Kautsky's work, see the 
biographies of BACHOFEN; BERNSTEIN; DARWIN; 
ENGELS; LENIN; LUXEMBURG; MARX; Mitt; TroT- 
SKY.) 
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Truman Lee Kelley (1884-1961) was a 
fluential in the introduction of statistical meth — 
into psychological studies. His work also gave gi 
siderable impetus to the rise of psychometrics 
in the field of psychology. 

Kelley was bern in Whitehall, Muskegon pete 
Michigan. His early interests led him to aii 
mathematics at the University of Illinois, W. A 
he received his A. B. in 1909. His first 1 
mathematics, although short-lived (he was 15 05 
structor of mathematics at the Georgia Institu! 


, 1909-1910, and in a high school and 
college in Fresno, California, 1911-1912), 
{ the keystone of his later career, which 
K when he turned to the new field of psycho- 
metrics. He received an a.m. in psychology from 
‘the University of Illinois in 1911 and his vn 5. 
from Columbia University in 1914. His mentors at 
Columbia were Edward L. Thorndike and Rob- 
ert S. Woodworth. It was through the medium of 
that Kelley carried forward into edu- 
gation and guidance the kind of work that Thorn. 
dike and Woodworth had done in 
. His later studies of the bearing of ca- 
pability, accomplishment, and interest on the prac 
tical affairs of men took form while he was still a 
student; it was in this period that he 
wrote Educational Guidance (1914). 

The political and economic turmoil that coin- 
cided with Kelley's years at the University of Texas, 
1914-1917, and at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1917-1920, made certain government 
authorities more receptive to the application of 
Statistics to practical affairs in education and work. 
Kelley pursued his interest in such application 
through service as psychological consultant to the 
Committee on Classification of Personnel, United 
States Army, and to the Surgeon General's Office. 
In these appointments Kelley was able to use his 
Ideas on the statistical treatment of data to pre- 
dict, by means of psychological tests, the perform- 
ance of men on one job or another. 

Kelley moved to Stanford University in 1920 as 
assistant professor of education. He became pro- 
fessor of education and psychology in 1926. Lewis 
M. Terman, a colleague at Stanford, joined Kelley 
and Giles M. Ruch in preparing and publishing 
the Stanford Achievement Test Battery, a series 
that has remained in good repute throughout sev- 
eral revisions over forty years. This series of 
achievement tests was a step toward Kelley's gen- 
eral goal of providing a practical system of assess- 
ing and describing the performance of men during 
the years of minimum required education. 

Kelley's Statistical Method (19232), an influ- 
ential book, encapsulated much of his prior work 
in statistics for educational and YA 
poses. The text was well grounded in the statistics 
Of correlation and regression. Kelley elaborated 
these basic ideas with his own emphases on the 
Normal distribution, curve fitting, time series, 
Standard errors, and multiple and partial correla- 
tion. At this time he was already very much con- 
cerned with enabling others to apply and compute 
Statistics accurately, a concern that led eventually 
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to his publication of The Kelley Statistical Tables 
(1938). All these themes were given further con- 
sideration in later publications, they were to be the 


and validity of test scores and offers evaluations 
of then existing tests. Other psychometricians have 
been quick to appreciate the importance of publish: 
ing professional judgments about mental and edu- 
cational tests, and their subsequent work has super 
seded Kelley's earlier evaluations of specific tests. 
Nevertheless, his theory of reliability endures today 


(1928). [See INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE 
TESTING. ] His belief in a multidimensional intellect 
also carried him forward to provide his solution of 
the principal components problem in factor analysis 
in Essential Traits of Mental Life (1935). This book 
was published during his tenure as professor of 
education in the Graduate School of Education at 
Harvard University, a tenure which began in 1931 
and lasted until his retirement in 1950. 

‘At about the same time that Kelley published a 
general solution for the principal axes problem, 
Harold Hotelling, with whom Kelley consulted, also 

such a solution [see FACTOR ANALYSIS]. 
Kelley, unlike Hotelling and others, insisted that 
judgments of the importance of mental functions 
should be incorporated in an analysis of principal 
axes when the analysis is originally designed. If a 
group of people is tested on a set of tests, a series 
of scores for every person who took the set of tests 
is obtained. Psychometricians are interested in the 
factor structure of the abilities, which gives rise 
to the observed correlations among the several tests 
contained in the set. Most psychologists, and par- 
ticularly L. I. Thurstone, preferred to ascertain 
this structure from the set of observations alone. 
The Thurstone school claimed that this makes the 
structure empirical and that it can therefore be tem- 
pered at the user's discretion with the knowledge of 
how he has modified and analyzed the information. 
Kelley, on the other hand, claimed that his pro- 
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cedure would focus attention on the importance of 
psychological processes as well as on the accuracy 
of statistical analysis and that Thurstone’s method 
might produce many accurate but inconsequential 
factors. Although Kelley insisted that one be aware 
of the problem of accuracy, he valued usefulness 
above accuracy. 

Kelley insisted on completeness of the correla- 
tion matrix if work in education was to be solidly 
grounded. He favored a system of principal com- 
ponents; Thurstone, a system of primary mental 
abilities. Kelley analyzed the total variance of the 
matrix of test intercorrelations (as augmented 
even by the psychologist’s judgments); Thurstone 
analyzed only the communalities (or commonness ) 
of test correlations, Whereas Thurstone advocated 
the rotation of what he called “simple structure,” 
Kelley advocated the rotation of test axes in orthog- 
onal terms. Kelley's incorporation of judgment in 
his conception of science is evident in his series 
of lectures published as Scientific Method (1929), 
These ideas endured in his efforts to define the 
components of mental functioning by simultaneous 
analysis of sets of criteria and sets of predictors. 
This technique, known as canonical correlation 
analysis, appeared in Talents and Tasks (1940), 
Hotelling again published a similar solution at 
about the same time, but in his solution he did not 
incorporate judgments of importance as did Kelley. 

Kelley's constant concern with making psycho- 
metric methods useful led him, in a series of 
Papers on psychophysical scaling, to try to define 
a unit of measurement appropriate for everyday 
tasks in schools and personnel departments. When 
others were no longer interested in the concept 
Kelley continued to regard the “just noticeable dif- 
ference” useful in this connection. In 1940 he 
contributed the idea of a ridge route norm, a gen- 
eral way of establishing a norm for a grade with 
control for age. These norms became a part of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests, as did the K (for 
Kelley) scores derived by his student and eventual 
coauthor, Eric F. Gardner. 

Kelley extended his series of achievement meas- 
urements for use in education with Tests and 
Measurements in the Social Sciences (1934), of 
which he was coauthor. His other test, outlined in 
the Activity Preference Report (1954), grew from 
a project commissioned by the National Defense 
Research Committee during World War u. a project 
to which Kelley devoted his time while also serving 
as consultant to the Secretary of war, 

Kelley was active in professional organizations 
as well as in scholarship, He served as president of 
the Psychometric Society in 1938-1939 and also 


as vice-president of the American Statistical Asso. 
ciation in 1926 and Section Q of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science jn 
1928. He was a cofounder of the national honorary 
education society, Kappa Delta Pi. 


Davin V. TIEDEMAN 


[For the historical context of Kelley’s work, see the 
biographies of THORNDIKE; THURSTONE; Woop- 
WORTH. For discussion of the subsequent develop. 
ment of his ideas, see PsYCHOMETRICs.] 
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In the history of modern legal thought, WA 
Kelsen has aroused more response AREA T 
enthusiastic acceptance to vehement Ey) 5 
than any other jurist. He was born in 10 
Prague. His prolific writings, spanning an fine 
nearly sixty years, have been published 5 Ei 
guages. Kelsen’s earlier work was deron 1 
to basic problems of law and the state; it 1191 
area that his theories have aroused 1 wns 
troversy. In his middle and later periods, 


of interests broadened, resulting in significant con- 
tributions to the philosophical and historical anal- 
ysis both of political ideas and systems (such as 
democracy, parliamentary government, socialism, 
communism) and of such great political thinkers 
as Plato and Aristotle. His personal acquaintance 
in Vienna with Sigmund Freud combined with his 
lifelong interest in psychology resulted in numerous 
writings that examine the relation of psychology 
and social psychology to basic conceptions of law 
and the state. A student of religion and theology, 
Kelsen also examined some key conceptions of the 
state and of justice and natural law in the light of 
the Old and New Testaments. Finally, toward the 
end of his career he devoted a great deal of study 
to anthropology and early (“precivilized”) history, 
focusing his interest on the slow development of 
basic categories of thought, such as of causality 
in the physical world and of responsibility (or 
imputation”) in the ethical realm. His investiga- 
tions in this field were related to his persistent 
interest in the structure of the norm—above all, 
the legal norm, but also of the ethical and moral 
norm. 

Among the early intellectual influences on Kel- 
sen’s thought, Kant must be given first place, al- 
though it was Kantianism as renewed by Neo- 
Kantians like Hermann Cohen and Ernst Cassirer. 
Just as Kant had sought to establish, through his 
critical method, the possibilities and limitations of 
knowledge of the external physical world—leaving 
to the physical scientists in the various branches 
of learning the task of finding concrete knowledge 
—so Kelsen attempted to do the same in the field 
of law. Beginning with his first major work (19114), 
Kelsen sought to develop a general theory of posi- 
tive law as a system of fundamental categories and 
concepts, which would enable the practitioner (law- 
yer, judge, legislator) or the analyst (jurist, law 
teacher) of a particular legal order to attain a 
scientifically correct understanding of his subject 
matter, From Kant (and even more from the Neo- 
Kantians) Kelsen acquired a deeply felt sense of 
the importance of methodological purity: according 
to this view, the method of cognition determines 
the object of cognition. Since the “thing in itself” 
(Ding an sich) is unknowable, the object of cogni- 
tion is logically “created” by the knowing subject. 
In this sense, the nature known to the scientist is 
nothing but an object of cognition “created” by the 
Science of nature, a logically constructed system 
of functions and relations. 

Kelsen attempted to construct a theory of law 
along Kantian lines which would enable legal 
science to come to grips with legal phenomena. 
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However, whereas Kant confined his critical epis- 
temology to natural science (treating law in his 
Metaphysics of Ethics), Kelsen sought to supple- 
ment Kant by constructing a normative epistemol- 
ogy, defining the nature and structure of the legal 
order and of a critical legal science. Cassirer’s main 
influence on Kelsen's thinking lay in pointing the 
way toward resolving the age-old dualism between 
substance and function. In his pioneering philo- 
sophical books, Substance and Function; and Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity (1910-1921), Cassirer 
emphasized the general tendency in modern sci- 
ence to dissolve traditional concepts of science— 
such as matter, force, energy, atom—into nonsub- 
stantive concepts of relations, functions, and 
events. Similarly, Kelsen showed in his juristic 
analysis that traditional concepts like state, person, 
and similar substantive terms are nothing but reifi- 
cations or personifications of relationships. The 
traditional problems of the relations between state 
and law, for example, are, according to Kelsen, 
insoluble because they are based on the false dual- 
ism of state and law: since state and (national) 
law are identical, the relations between them can- 
not be a subject of discussion. Likewise, the tradi- 
tional problems of physical versus moral (or legal) 
person (such as the corporation) are based on the 
opposite false assumption of the identity of “person” 
in the physical-biological sense and “person” in the 
legal sense. Since, for Kelsen, “person” in the 
legal sense is nothing more than the sum total 
of legal rights and duties regulating human be- 
havior, it makes no conceptual difference whether 
such legal norms define the behavior of one physi- 
cal person or of many. The term “person” in the 
law thus never connotes a particular physical per- 
son but is merely a substantive reification or meta- 
phorical personification of a complex of norms. 
Kelsen similarly resolved other traditional dualisms 
which are based on false premises, such as the 
dualism between law and administration, or be- 
tween creation of the law ( legislation) and finding 
of the law (adjudication). 


Definition of law 

In defining the meaning of law, Kelsen at- 
tempted to determine whether there is any one 
element common to all legal systems at all times 
and places and at every level of cultural develop- 
ment. Politically colored definitions of law invari- 
ably introduce substantive elements: thus, in a 
democratically oriented definition of law, a legal 
order is not “really” law unless a minimum of per- 
sonal liberty is safeguarded. Similarly, to Marxist 
jurists a legal system that maintains private prop- 
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erty in the means of production is not law, but 
naked bourgeois force. In his search for a concep- 
tion of law that is based on scientific universality 
rather than on political particularism, Kelsen de- 
fined law in its most general meaning as an “order- 
ing of human behavior” (11934) 1960, p. 31), as 
a “specific technique of social organization” (11945) 
1961, p. 5). He emphasized the how (the function 
of law)—which can be universally valid—rather 
than the what (or contents of the law)—which 
cannot be so valid. However, other systems of 
norms (such as morality and religion) also seek 
to regulate human behavior. Therefore, Kelsen 
identified a specific characteristic of the legal 
method of ordering human behavior that both 
morality and religion lack: the element of physical 
force. Law is thus a coercive order of human be- 
havior. Such an order can be (in its political orien- 
tation) liberal or totalitarian, capitalist or collectiv- 
ist, but it is a legal order if it is a coercive order 
of human behavior. Kelsen, in his definition of law, 
thus dispensed with the traditional elements of 
justice, reason, or morality that so frequently were 
attached to the definitions of law as “the voice of 
reason” (Aristotle, the Stoics) or as an “ordinance 
of reason for the common good” (Thomas Aquinas). 
To introduce the criterion of justice or reason as a 
definitional element into the conception of law 
either serves the political purpose of legitimizing 
or sanctifying the existing legal system or of at. 
tacking it in the name of a “higher” law which is 
not realized in the existing system, 


The legal norm 


The constitutive element of law as a coercive 
social order is the “norm,” or the rule that some- 
body ought to act in a prescribed way. In Kelsen’s 
conception, legal norms always belong to the realm 
of the “ought,” although linguistically this may 
sometimes be hidden, such as in the phrasing of a 
criminal statute that a thief “will” be punished in 
such and such a way. Yet this linguistic inexacti- 
tude does not conceal the fact that the statutory 
legislator “is no prophet” (11945) 1961, p. 45) and 
is not predicting events but prescribing what ought 
to happen in a predetermined situation, such as 
theft. Kelsen stressed that the “ought” in the norm 
created by the legislator or in the legal rule has 
no ethical, moral, or natural-law connotations, but 
is merely a “functional connection” ([1934] 1960, 
P. 109) or “mode of thinking” (1911b, p. 6). Fol- 
lowing Kant and the Neo-Kantians, he sharply 
distinguished the causal from the normative con- 
nection between two sets of facts or actions. The 
causal connection (whether in the physical or 
social sphere) is expressed in the formula: “If A, 


then B.” In the normative connection, the formula 
runs: “If A, then B shall be,” From the fact that 
something will be, one cannot logically deduce that 
it shall be, nor can one deduce from the fact 
that something shall be that it actually will be. He 
held that the modal, logical categories of the "is" 
and the “ought” are not susceptible of further defi- 
nition or simplification, since they are basic cate- 
gories of our mind. However, this axiomatic char- 
acter of the “ought” applies only to its functional 
aspect; the content of the “ought,” that is, the con- 
tent of a specific legal order, cannot be directly 
perceived or rationally discovered, since it is the 
result of acts of will. 

The structure of the legal norm clearly shows 
its difference from the moral norm. A moral norm 
might run thus: “Thou shalt not steal,” but, be 
cause the moral order is not a coercive order, it 
does not attach a punitive consequence to the act 
of stealing. By contrast, the structure of the legal 
norm (regardless of its linguistic expression) runs 
thus: “If a person steals, he ought to be punished 
by the competent organ or agent of the state.” The 
illegal act (crime or tort) is called by Kelsen the 
“delict”; the consequence threatened by the norm 
in its second half is called the “sanction.” In Kel- 
sen’s ingenious conception of the structure of the 
norm, the legal order is concerned not with human 
behavior that is in accord with the law but with 
behavior that is in opposition to it. The “ought” in 
the legal norm refers to the sanction to be ere 
to contralegal behavior—to the action prescri 
for the state authority by the sanction. The ee 
legal (illegal or unlawful) behavior—the ; 
structural half of the norm—is but a condition ei 
the sanction. Kelsen emphasized that the condition 
on the basis of which the sanction ought to be 15 
plied is not necessarily an act. A person 5 
punished for what he is, not for what he does. py 
example, when a totalitarian state e e 
murders members of a particular social class, vat 
ical entity, religion, or race; or when a 11 
tarian state imprisons citizens of enemy nation 
resident in its territory at the outbreak of het 

By viewing unlawful behavior, 1 uble 
condition of the sanction, Kelsen attained 10 15 
objective of analysis. First, he removed 15 155 
traces of natural-law or ethical criteria ark a 
concept of positive law, since legally 1 nie 
permitted behavior is no longer posite (in the 
scribed by the law as a positive aa A, 
sense in which this is done in morality or T" araa 
Instead, legal behavior is “downgraded, e the Be 
to the mere logical level of a condition; (of na 
havior which according to the legal norm of the 
tional law) ought to follow is the sanction 


state authority. Second, Kelsen's structuring of the 
norm also enabled him to solve the problem, or 
apparent problem, of how a norm can be said to 
be valid in case of illegal behavior. “The delict,” 
Kelsen wrote, “is neither a violation nor a negation 
of the law. It is conduct determined by the law as 
a condition of the sanction, likewise determined by 
the law” (1952, p. 7). For this reason, Kelsen also 
objected to the usual formulation according to 
which a sanction is attached to certain types of 
human behavior because it is a delict. The more 
accurate way would be to reverse this formulation: 
a certain type of human behavior is a delict be- 
cause a sanction is attached to it. “There is no 
delict in itself” ([1945] 1961, p. 51). 

Imputation. The relationship between the ele- 
ments of the legal norm—delict and sanction—is 
called by Kelsen “imputation” (Zurechnung). Where- 
as in nonnormative propositions (if A, then B) 
the principle of connection between A and B is 
causality, in the legal norm (if A, then B ought to 
be) it cannot be causality, since in actual fact A 
is not always followed by B (such as when a thief 
escapes legal punishment), or B may take place 
although A did not occur (such as when a sanction 
is imposed for an act which in fact did not happen 
and a person is punished for a crime he did not 
commit). Imputation thus does not connote the 
relation of a person and his action, but the relation 
between the sanction and that action. In the case 
of a child, for example, who has committed mur- 
der, this action can be “imputed” to him according 
to the principle of causality, but legally it cannot 
be imputed to him, because such action by a child 
does not entail a sanction. 

The clarification of the difference between cau- 
sality and imputation also enabled Kelsen to throw 
some new light on the problem of determinism and 
free will, Kelsen rejected the widespread view that 
man is subject to a moral or legal order because his 
free will enables him to break the chain of causal- 
ity and establish a new chain of conduct. According 
to this hypothesis, man’s will is not the result of 
other causes, but only a cause which brings forth 
effects. Therefore, so this widespread view holds, 
if man fails to exercise his free will and to choose 
the right course of action, he is responsible for the 
moral disapproval or legal sanction attached to his 
morally wrong or legally delinquent conduct. Kel- 
sen rejected this hypothesis of free will on the 
ground that every human action is causally deter- 
mined, although our methods of knowing may pot 
always be refined enough to ascertain the causes. 
Moreover, Kelsen pointed to the fact that the very 
establishment of a legal order influencing and reg- 
ulating human behavior presupposes that human 
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conduct is causally determinable, that is, not free. 
The function of the legal order (as of any norma- 
tive order) is to induce men to be motivated by 
ideas and perceptions in accord with the conduct 
prescribed by the legal (or moral) order. If the 
legal order fulfills this function, men then “will” 
to do what they legally ought to do, and their so 
willing serves as a cause of their actions in har- 
mony with the law. The legal order (like any nor- 
mative system) is thus based on the supposition 
not of free will, that is, causal nondeterminacy, 
but of causal determinacy. On the latter supposi- 
tion, if a person acts illegally, such a delict is im- 
puted to him, or, more correctly, the sanction is 
imputed to his action (the delict). Kelsen also 
rejected the customary formulation according to 
which man is “imputable” (or legally responsible) 
because he is free, and substituted for it the op- 
posite formula: man is free because he is “im- 
putable,” because legal consequences—awards or 
punishments—can be attached to his actions. In 
this conception, freedom and causality do not ex- 
clude each other, since the legal order assumes the 
causal determinacy of human action and therefore 
prescribes that certain actions ought to be followed 
by corresponding sanctions. From a fundamentally 
epistemological viewpoint, too, there can be no con- 
tradiction between causality in the physical realm 
and freedom in a normative order (like law or 
ethics), for there can be no contradiction between 
a system based on the “js” and a system based on 
the “ought.” The proposition, “If A, then B,” is con- 
tradictory to the proposition, “If A, then not B,” but 
is not contradictory to the proposition, “If A, then 
B ought to be.” 

Validity. The validity of the norm is most con- 
spicuous in the case of illegal conduct. In a theft, 
for example, the norm against stealing does not 
lose its validity because the act of stealing has 
occurred, and the judge is required to apply the 
sanction against the delict. But even if the thief 
escapes and no judicial sanction can be prescribed, 
the norm still retains its validity. The validity of a 
norm thus does not imply that the conduct it pre- 
scribes is always followed but only that it has 
binding force. To know whether a specific norm is 
valid, we must therefore inquire in what way that 
norm is derived from other norms, since an “ought” 
can only be derived from another “ought.” Thus, 
the individual norm invoked by a judge against a 
thief is considered legal if it can be derived from a 
general statute prescribing sanctions against the 
delict of theft. If we ask why the general statute 
is legal, we find that it, in turn, can be derived from 
the legal authority of the legislative body. The legal 
validity of the body must again be derived from a 
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norm: we find that under the constitution, the 
legislative body is authorized to make such general 
norms. In trying to discover the validity of the 
constitution, we find that it cannot be derived from 
any higher legal source since it is itself the highest 
legal source from which all other (lower) norms 
are derived. If the validity of the highest legal norm 
cannot be derived from another legal norm, it can 
only be derived from a nonlegal norm, or “basic” 
norm,” as Kelsen called it. This basic norm is pre- 
supposed to be valid but is not itself a norm of 
positive law. In brief form, the basic norm pre- 
scribes that conduct ought to be in accord with 
the constitution. Without such a presupposed norm 
conferring validity upon the constitution, the latter 
would have no legal character and the norms be- 
low the constitution—legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive—would have no legal character either, 
since a norm can be derived only from another 
norm. 


The basic norm 


The basic norm thus supplies the legal order 
with a principle of unity. It makes it possible to 
consider a human act as legally binding if it can 
be integrated into an entire system of norms, ulti- 
mately deriving its validity from the presupposed 
basic norm. However, although the basic norm is 
presupposed, it is not arbitrarily presupposed, for 
the legal order upon which the basic norm confers 
validity must on the whole be effective, although 
individual conduct may be contrary to the law. 
Kelsen applied here the principle of “cognitive 
economy.” According to this principle, physical 
laws are constructed under the postulate that the 
largest number of facts be explained by the sim- 
plest possible formula. Similarly, in the normative 
sphere, that basic norm should be presupposed ac- 
cording to which the largest number of behavioral 
phenomena can be subsumed under the legal order 
that seeks to regulate them. To assume the validity 
of British law in the United States after the suc- 
cess of the American Revolution makes it impos- 
sible to interpret acts of citizens or state organs 
as legal, since from the viewpoint of British law 
prior to 1776 such acts have no, or very little, legal 
significance, 

The concept of the basic norm led Kelsen to the 
dynamic view of the law as hierarchically held 
together. In traditional legal thought, the main 
emphasis had been put on the difference between 
the creation of the law and the application of the 
law. This approach led, in Roman law countries, 
to a virtual identification of statute with law as 
such, while in common law countries the tendency 
was in the opposite direction—to identify law with 


judicial decision. In viewing the legal order as a 
hierarchical system that culminates in the highest 
norm, the basic norm, Kelsen dismissed the sh; 
distinction between law creation and law applica- 
tion. Most legal norms both apply and create law, 
The constitution itself applies a norm in relation 
to the basic norm but creates law in relation to the 
legislative process. The parliamentary statute ap- 
plies law in relation to the constitution but creates 
law in relation to the executive and the judiciary. 
The administrative or judicial organ applies the 
statutory law but creates administrative or judicial 
norms. Only the first and the last stages of the law 
are necessarily not dual in character. The basic 
norm as a presupposed norm is pure law creating, 
not applying any superior norm. At the other end 
of the legal system, the execution of the legal 
sanction in a concrete case is pure application of 
the law, without creating new norms, If, apart from 
the basic norm and the final act of law enforce- 
ment, every legal norm is both law applying and 
law creating, the higher norm appears as a frame 
within which several more specific lower norms 
may be created. The difference between the legis- 
lator and the judge is quantitative rather than 
qualitative. In the case of the legislator, the supe- 
rior norm—the constitution—prescribes mainly 
the procedure of creating statutory law, although 
some determination of contents, too, may be in- 
cluded (such as a listing of fundamental rights 
removed from legislative interference). In the case 
of the judge, the superior norm—the statute—also 
prescribes the content of the frame within which 
he may move, but in either case the legislator or 
judge has discretion with respect to the manner 
of creating the lower norm. 

The act of filling the frame of the superior 2 
is an act of will rather than of intellect, a pa 
act rather than a cognitive act. In choosing 57 15 
the possible interpretations or applications 0 105 
superior norm the constitution in the oes Ne 
legislator, the statute in the case of the ju g 5 
both legislator and judge act as politicians, pa 
logicians. This position of Kelsen was anticip ‘a 
by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes when ho |. 
of the fallacy “that the only force at 1 115 
development of law is logic,” and went so a aa 
Say that the alogical element is “the very 10 1897 
nerve of the whole proceeding” (Holmes [ 
1952, p. 180). 


Limits of legal analysis oe 
From the very beginning, Kelsen song 32 2 
marcate his pure theory of law” against p been 
into which legal analysis has Ea a 
drawn: psychology and sociology on the 0! 


and ethics and politics on the other. Initially he 
rejected the possibility of 2 sociology (or psychol- 
ogy) of law, if law is to be conceived as a norma- 
tive order, He later conceded that a sociology of 
law is possible, if the object of such inquiry is the 
~is" rather than the “ought.” The sociologist, for 
example, can legitimately investigate what social 
or economic motives or interests have induced a 
legislative body to pass a particular law, what 
motives induce persons to adapt their behavior to 
legal norms, or what social pressures or influences 
are behind judicial decisions. But, Kelsen argued, 
all such sociological and psychological analyses 
deal with causal phenomena parallel to the law, 
not with the law-itself as a normative system. 
The defense of legal analysis against the intru- 
sion of ethical and political criteria appeared to 
Kelsen, particularly in the middle and later phases 
of his intellectual development, even more impor- 
tant than the defense against the intrusions of 
sociological methods into legal theory. The degra- 
dation of social science in the totalitarian systems 
of communist and fascist states strengthened Kel- 
sen’s conviction that scientific investigation must 
be kept free from political intrusion in the form of 
particular value preferences, natural-law doctrines, 
conservative rationalizations, or revolutionary chal- 
lenges of positive law. The theoretician or analyst 
of the social or legal order is not a social authority. 
His task is to understand society, but not to remake 
it politically. Analysis of the law—as of any other 
social institution—belongs to the realm of rational 
cognition, not to irrational political will. Rational 
cognition cannot, Kelsen argued, solve the problem 
of conflicting values, since values are subjective, 
based on emotional rather than cognitive factors. 
In numerous writings on natural law, Kelsen in- 
sisted that neither a rationalistic nor a metaphysi- 
cal-religious natural-law doctrine has ever been 
able to formulate absolute values or universally 
valid principles of justice on which general agree- 
ment can be attained. Social progress, Kelsen held, 
consists in making the idea of justice relative: 
peace through compromise of conflicts of interest 
and of the values such conflicts reflect. Whereas 
absolute justice is impossible and its pursuit, if 
persistent, must result in great sacrifices of human 
dignity and even of human life, the relative justice 
of social (and international) peace is attainable 
and, if practiced, is socially less costly in terms of 
human life and dignity. 
The position of philosophical relativism—both 
in the theory of knowledge and the theory of values 
—has often led to the charge that relativism is 
amoral or immoral, since it denies the possibility 
of demonstrating absolute standards of truth or 
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value. Kelsen categorically rejected this charge in 
his farewell lecture. “What Is Justice?” given on 
his retirement in 1952, from the University of 
California, at which institution he concluded his 
formal career as a teacher. Relativism, Kelsen held, 
does not claim that there are no values but only 
that there are no absolute values, no one valid 
system. Relativism thus compels the individual to 
make his own choice between competing systems 
of values and prevents him from delegating his 
moral responsibility to a superior authority, be it 
religious or political. “The fear of personal respon- 
sibility is one of the strongest motives of the pas- 
sionate resistance against relativism. Relativism is 
rejected and—what is worse—misinterpreted, not 
because it morally requires too little, but because 
it requires too much” (Kelsen 1957b, p. 22). How- 
ever, while Kelsen admitted he could not provide an 
answer that is absolutely true to the question “What 
is justice?” he did not hesitate to answer this 
question from his own viewpoint as a scientist. 
“Since science is my profession, and hence the most 
important thing in my life, justice, to me, is that 
social order under whose protection the search for 
truth can prosper. My’ justice, then, is the justice 
of freedom, the justice of peace, the justice of 
democracy—the justice of tolerance” (1957b, 
p. 24). 

Kelsen’s antimetaphysical position in his theory 
of knowledge as applied to his legal theory, com- 
bined with his relativistic, liberal value orientation 
in his political views, thus places him in the great 
tradition of modern thought that is identified with 
John Locke, David Hume, Immanuel Kant, and 
Bertrand Russell. The social sciences have, since 
the middle of this century, been engaged in a re- 
newed effort to shed ideology as incompatible with 
science, since ideology is ideas in the service of 
interest rather than cognition. In his tireless strug- 
gle against the subservience of legal and political 
science to ideological, political interests Kelsen has 
made a lasting contribution to the growing process 
of establishing the social sciences as bodies of 
cognitive knowledge rather than as tools of political 


or ideological manipulation. 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 


[For the historical context of Kelsen’s work, see INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW; JuRISPRUDENCE; Positivism; the 
biography of CASSIRER; for discussion of ideas that 
influenced his thought, see Kant.) 
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KEY, v. O. JR. 


V. O. Key, Jr. (1908-1963) played a central 
role in the development of a more empirical or 
behavioral approach in American political science, 
Key was a Texan and received much of his educa- 
tion in Texas, for two years at McMurry College in 
Abilene and then at the University of Texas, where 
he obtained his B. A. in 1929 and his m.a. in 1930. 
Key then went to the University of Chicago for his 
doctoral work. 

The Chicago school of political science, led by 
Charles E. Merriam and his student (and later 
colleague) Harold D. Lasswell, was diverse in its 
interests but united in its aim to explore new 
methods of studying political and administrative 
behavior. The department pioneered in the use of 
Statistics, the use of field methods, the study of the 
role of psychology in politics, and, above all, the 
study of power and power relations. In this stimu- 
lating environment Key wrote, under Merriam's 
direction, his dissertation, The Techniques of Po- 
litical Graft in the United States. In it he dealt 
with graft not as a legal or moral problem but as 
one of many forms of social control and ei 

After teaching for a short time at the Univers Ri 
of California at Los Angeles, Key moved to WA 
ington, D.C., in 1936. There he was first associat 
With the Social Science Research Council and then 
served as a staff member of the controversial a 
tional Resources Planning Board. In 1938 he 59000 
the faculty of Johns Hopkins University, but verl 
War 11 brought him back to Washington for se x 
years’ service with the U.S. Bureau of the 8 
His Washington experience served as ay aint 
Supplement to his academic training by ae 15 
him to the actual processes of decision making 
the national level. P 

Key’s central concern with the process 5 1 
ing was made clear in 1942 in the first N 
his pioneering text, Politics, Parties, m of party 
Groups. Instead of being a mere chronic * ithe 
history, the book presented a broad analys a pr0e 
functions of different elements in the politic oups 
ess. Key examined the sections and interest 8 


that contend for power and dealt with the roles of 
the party system and of the electorate. Finally, he 
discussed the role of force and violence, the uses 
of pecuniary sanctions, and education (or sociali- 
zation) as a form of political control [see INTEREST 
GROUPS]. 

Shortly after World War 1 Key assumed direc- 
tion of research for a major study of the electoral 
process in the South. The project led to Southern 
Politics in State and Nation (1949), which was 
promptly hailed as a classic as well as a harbinger 
of a new era in political science writing. It received 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation award for 1949 
and inspired a number of subsequent regional 
studies. 

In order to find meaningful patterns in Southern 
politics, Key analyzed local election returns and 
conducted extensive interviews with participants 
in politics and with observers. He showed that the 
underlying pattern in many primary elections was 
one of conflict. between counties with a high pro- 
portion of Negroes (then nonvoting) and counties 
with fewer Negroes. The race issue had a far more 
potent appeal in the former counties than in the 
latter, In general, the issues in the primary election 
contests of the one-party South had to do with 
support for the “local” candidate or with the per- 
sonal qualifications of candidates rather than with 
substantive political problems. Key suggested that 
this fragmented style of politics, conducted without 
the stabilizing influence of party label, probably 
made it difficult to develop sustained popular sup- 
port for any federally sponsored programs and, 
hence, probably worked to the long-run advantage 
of the haves as against the have-nots (1949, p. 307). 

Soon after the publication of Southern Politics, 

Key accepted an appointment to Yale University 
as Alfred Cowles professor of government and 
chairman of the political science department. But 
he much preferred research to administrative duties, 
and in 1951 he moved to Harvard, where he held 
the Jonathan Trumbull professorship of American 
history and government. Although troubled by ill 
health he continued to work at a remarkable pace. 
In 1958 he was elected president of the American 
Political Science Association. 
_ Key hoped that the use of quantitative methods 
in political science might be extended, and to this 
end he produced a basic guide to statistics, using 
illustrative material drawn from political data. 
This was published in 1954 as A Primer of Statis- 
tics for Political Scientists. It combined a general 
introduction to statistics with shrewd advice on Te- 
search strategy. 

In 1956 Key published his American State Poli- 
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tics, a study which examined the functioning of 
two-party states by the use of aggregate election 
returns. He gave particular attention to the effects 
of the separation of powers and of the direct-pri- 
mary method of nomination on state parties [see 
ELECTIONS, article on ELECTORAL SYSTEMS], 

Even while he was working on state politics, 
Key's interests were turning to the application of 
survey research to the study of politics. He had 
long been dissatisfied with the early sociological 
approach to the study of voting, and in the paper 
“Social Determinism and Electoral Decision” (1959) 
he and Frank Munger criticized the idea that social 
characteristics determine political preference. Key 
and Munger suggested that this theory did not take 
into account the independence of such political 
factors as party identification, and they maintained 
that it is the very events of politics that make some 
social factors important at one time but not at 
another. 

Key believed that ultimately “the coneern of the 
student of politics must center on the operation of 
the state apparatus” (1960, p. 55) and not on the 
individual voter, and that although the sample 
survey is “a powerful observational instrument,” 
it is difficult to use this instrument in such a 
way that it sheds light on “significant questions of 
politics.” He noted that it was “a truly formidable 
task to build a bridge from observation of the 
atoms of the political system to the system itself“ 
(1960, p. 55). 

Although he recognized the difficulties in adapt- 
ing the survey research method to the study of 
what is politically relevant, Key felt that the effort 
was worthwhile. Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (1961) grew out of his attempt to get 
at the politically relevant by reanalyzing previously 
gathered survey material. He sought, insofar as 
secondary analysis permitted, to explore the pat- 
terns and distributions of opinions, the ways opin- 
ions are formed, and the properties they have. But 
he was aware that “these endeavors are bootless 
unless the findings about the preferences, aspira- 
tions, and prejudices of the public can be con- 
nected with the workings of the government sys- 
tem” (1961, p. 535), and his ultimate concern, 
therefore, was to find the links between mass 
opinion and the operation of the system. To do 
this, he concluded, “we have had to go beyond the 
survey data and make assumptions and estimates 
about the role and behavior of that thin stratum 
of persons referred to variously as the political 
elite, the political activists, the leadership echelons, 
or the influentials” (1961, p. 536) [see PUBLIC 
OPINION]. 
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Although his health became progressively worse, 
Key set to work to analyze the survey findings 
which had accumulated from 1936 to 1960, in 
order to uncover the broad nature of electoral de- 
cision. At the time of his death he had almost 
completed the study, subsequently published as 
The Responsible Electorate (1966). Here he sought 
to show that American presidential elections are 
tests of the public’s judgment of a partys past 
performance in office rather than mandates for 
one of two competing party platforms. Drawing on 
the large samples used in Gallup polls, Key showed 
the extent to which people who switch from one 
party to the other usually move in a direction con- 
sistent with their expressed policy preferences. 
Similarly, voters standing by their previous choices 
are also generally being consistent. This suggests 
a rather greater degree of voter rationality than is 
commonly inferred from the average voter’s in- 
ability to articulate his policy preferences, 

While Key's own work was received with great 
respect, his basic emphasis on combining empirical 
techniques with concern for the significant ques- 
tions of politics was by no means a universal one 
at the time of his death, Many of those political 
scientists who shared his empirical bent found it 
easier to do microscopic studies of the individual 
voter than to unravel the connections between 
voters and the political system. When these links 
are successfully established, scholars will appreciate 
the extent to which Key was ahead of his time. 


H. Douglas Price 


[For the context of Keys work, see PARTIES, POLITICAL; 
POLITICAL SCIENCE; PUBLIC OPINION; VOTING; and 
the biography of MERRIAM. ] 
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R. F. Harrod 
Dennis V. Lindley 


I. CONTRIBUTIONS To Economics 
TI. CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATISTICS 


I 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ECONOMICS 


It is probably agreed that the impact of John 
Maynard Keynes (1883-1946) on the development 
of economic theory was greater than that of any 
other economist in the first half of the twentieth 
century. There remains some difference of ba 
as to whether or not the large reconstruction F 
economic theory that he attempted is valid E 
will endure. However, even those most egic 
his work acknowledge that he made many valuable 
specific contributions. 8 a 

Keynes is also significant for having been, 1 
side the sphere of economics, a liberal thinker 495 
intellectual leader. His Economic ene 
of the Peace (1919) contains a powerful E 115 
tailed exposure of the plans put forward al 1115 
Paris Peace Conference to impose heavy as 
tions on Germany. The economic arguments 8 1105 
skillful as they were, would probably not hav: 405 
world-wide fame for this book had it not yee: 
an impassioned plea for magnanimity a 11 
fallen foe. By publishing this invective 1 10 he 
policy of the Allies only a few months a 0 
himself had been the principal ade e, 8 
the British government in Paris, Keynes i the 
was willing, for a righteous cause, to 1751 many 
possibility of a successful career, at FE: 70 . 
years ahead and even, as some thought, 


F r who 
Thereafter he was looked to as a liberal leade 
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could be relied on to fight for good causes, inter- 
nationally as weli as in Britain. 

During World War 11, Keynes was the principal 
formulator of British views regarding postwar eco- 
nomic reconstruction, and he served as the leading 
British representative both at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 and at the still more important 
bilateral discussions between the Americans and 
the British a year earlier in Washington. Thus he 
may be regarded as a cofounder of the Interna. 
tional Monetary Fund and of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, espe- 
cially of the former. It should be noted, however, 
that it was American thinking somewhat more 
than Keynes's that determined the final form of 
the International Monetary Fund. 


The revolution in economic theory 


When Keynes was a student, the influence of 
Alfred Marshall was paramount in English eco- 
nomics, especially at Cambridge, Keynes's univer- 
sity. Marshall had sought to bring together and 
weld into a definitive system all that was valuable 
in the English classical school from Adam Smith to 
John Stuart Mill, Further, Marshall was a joint 
originator of the later nineteenth-century develop- 
ments in the classical system, which are also as- 
sociated with the names of Jevons, Menger, and 
Walras. These developments involve a much more 
extended use of marginal analysis and stress the 
interdependence of the processes of price forma- 
tion throughout the economy. Marshall, combining 
the older British tradition with these newer ele- 
ments, offered a general theory of value, which he 
believed likely to be permanent. Consequently, he 
saw the task of the next generation of economists 
not as a fundamental reconstruction of economic 
theory but as the application of the general prin- 
ciples he had established to the various specialized 
fields of inquiry. 

Keynes fully accepted this program and decided 
to work in the field of money. In his first book, 
Indian Currency and Finance (1913), he furnished 
a penetrating analysis of how the Indian system 
actually worked. He explained the nature of a gold 
exchange standard (or a sterling exchange stand- 
ard). As a member of the Chamberlain Commis- 
sion on Indian currency in 1913, he argued, in an 
appendix to the commission's report, for the need 
of a country like India to have a central bank. 

The ideas that lay behind Keynes's criticisms of 
the proposals for German reparations were shared 
by most contemporary economists; Keynes became 
their spokesman by virtue of his fine powers of 
polemic and his practical experience in the British 


Treasury. He was also fully in line with his fellow 
economists in condemning the evils of inflation 
and expressed his view with characteristic force- 
fulness: “Lenin is said to have declared that the 
best way to destroy the Capitalist System was to 
debauch the currency. . . . Lenin was certainly 
right. There is no subtler, no surer means of over- 
turning the existing basis of society” (11919) 1920, 
pp. 235-236). 

Nor did Keynes depart far from contemporary 
opinion when, after the Americans and British had 
brought their inflations to an end in 1920, he 
stressed the evils that might arise from the opposite 
process of deflation, at least if it were carried too 
far. And he was still in line with such respected 
contemporaries as Irving Fisher, Gustav Cassel, 
and R. G. Hawtrey when he became an advocate 
for a monetary system that would ensure stability 
in the general price level. But thereafter one may 
begin to detect a slight departure from accepted 
theory, both in Keynes's opposition to the proposal 
that Britain should re-establish the prewar gold 
parity for sterling (as it did in 1925), on the 
ground that this would lead to more deflation, and 
in his recommendation that sterling should not 
return to any fixed parity with the dollar, on the 
ground that the British authorities would then have 
complete freedom to maintain the stable purchas- 
ing power of sterling in terms of goods. 

During and after the deflation of 1920-1921, 
Britain experienced very heavy unemployment. 
Keynes early began to advocate public works as a 
remedy for the situation. While he did have some 
support among his fellow economists, they were 
inclined to regard public works as a somewhat un- 
satisfactory “first aid” measure. The even more 
strictly orthodox view, known in Britain as the 
“Treasury view,” was that public works do not tend 
to increase employment at all, since they merely 
divert funds to the public sector that would other- 
wise be used by private enterprise to produce an 
equal amount of employment in the private sector. 
One way of regarding the “Keynesian revolution” 
in economic theory is to consider it as the refuta- 
tion, at the most fundamental level of abstract 
theory, of the view that public works cannot pro- 
vide additional employment. The three most sali- 
ent features of the Keynesian revolution are his 
theory of employment, his theory of interest, and 
his theory of wages. He also developed a new theory 
of money. 

Theory of employment. Keynes held that the 
level of employment depends on the level of de- 
mand, which has two main components—the pro- 
pensity to invest and the propensity to consume. 
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Income receivers tend to use a certain proportion 
of their income for consumption; the remainder is 
saved. If, when the economy is reasonably fully 
employed, the amount of money that income re- 
ceivers tend to save exceeds the amount of money 
required by those responsible for investment, then 
the total demand will be insufficient to sustain full 
employment. A recession will result, leading to a 
low-level equilibrium at which the saving from the 
reduced incomes is no greater than the amount 
required for investment. If, on the other hand, at 
a reasonably full level of employment income re- 
ceivers save less than is required for investment, 
inflationary pressures will develop. The main pe- 
riod of Keynes’s important work as a theorist, from 
1921 to 1939, was one in which the tendency to- 
ward depression was preponderant; and it was 
accordingly upon this tendency that Keynes con- 
centrated his attention. 

It was Keynes's conviction that if the propensity 
to invest is too low, relative to the propensity to 
save, depression will be endemic and there will be 
no natural forces in the system tending to restore 
the equilibrium of full employment. This was a 
departure of the first magnitude from the old 
orthodoxy, according to which there will be such 
natural forces, whether they operate through Says 
law or otherwise. 

Theory of interest. It is an essential feature of 
Keynes's thought that he rejected the classical argu- 
ment that if the Propensity to save is excessive, 
relative to investment requirements, it will bring 
interest rates down, thereby stimulating fresh in- 
vestment and, perhaps, reducing the Propensity to 
save. Keynes asserted that the conditions described 
above do not in themselves suffice to bring down 
interest rates. For the classical school, a response 
in the rate of interest is the essential mechanism 
by which Says law operates to sustain full employ- 
ment; if an increasing thriftiness of income re- 
ceivers and a corresponding fall in consumption 
reduce demand, the rate of interest will fall by 
whatever amount is needed to stimulate investment 
demand, so that the extra investment demand will 

exactly fill the gap left by the reduced consumer 
demand. Keynes denied that this happens. 

He put forward the view that the rate of interest 
is governed by the balance between the commu- 
nity’s need for liquidity and the amount of liquidity 
furnished to it by the workings of the banking sys- 
tem, or ultimately by the policy of the central bank. 
If, on the occasion of an increase in thriftiness, as 
defined above, there is no change in the balance 
between the demand for and supply of liquidity, 
there will be no change in interest rates. An equili- 


brium between investment and saving will 
secured, not by a fall in interest rates, | 
fall in employment, activity, and income, 
cline will continue until some fresh facto 
to operate. Such a factor can, by deliberat 
be introduced by the central bank, which 
something to remedy the situation by in 
liquidity and thus bringing the interest 
to the level required to stimulate investm 
appropriate amount. The difference bei 
older school and Keynes is that the 
thought that interest rates will fall autom 
to an appropriate level by the operation 
forces while Keynes did not. 

One further point must be made here. 
held that even appropriate action taken 
central bank with regard to the interest rate 
not necessarily secure full employment, for 
both of two reasons. (1) Because of 
preference,” there is probably a level below 
the interest rate will not fall, however much 
ity the banking system supplies. Thus th 
limits to the power of the central bank o 
the interest rate. (2) If the prospects of pt 
investment have become bad, as a result 
stance, of a severe and prolonged slump, a 
interest rates may not have a sufficientiy 
effect in stimulating investment to restore e 
ment to a satisfactory level. In this case 
works are indispensable. Ci 

According to Keynes, there is no reason whi 
investment constituted by public works sho 
the least degree diminish the investment 
taken by private enterprise, provided that th 
tral banks ensure that the rate of interest 
low; on the contrary, public works should ine 
private investment. For, if the increased nc 
resulting from public works improve prospects, 
may give private enterprise an incentive for m 


namely public and private together, rises, 
given a certain propensity to consume, a 
demand will rise and employment will in E 
should be noted that aggregate demand 
crease by an amount greater than the B. 5 
investment. The rise in employment anı 11 
resulting from the extra investment will give 
a higher consumer demand. The rea 
total increase of demand to the increase me a 
constituted by the extra investment is 
“the multiplier.” : 
A a but very important Po 
Keynes’s theory of interest may be 1 
guished economists, including Marshal 
that the prospect of inflation will ine 
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the rate of interest, on the ground that if prices 
are rising by, say, 3 per cent, £103 will have the 
same real value at the end of a year as £100 had 
at the beginning. Consequently, if one receives 
back only £103 on a £100 loan, one will have re- 
ceived no real interest at all. Therefore the rate 
of interest has to be higher than the expected rise 
in prices Keynes's theory implicitly denies this. 
Cash and bonds are both expressed in money; in- 
terest arises because one form is liquid and the 
other is not; interest remunerates for the sacrifice 
of liquidity. Interest is thus independent of whether 
prices are expected to rise or fall, since in this 
regard one’s position is not affected by whether one 
holds cash or bonds. If one wants a hedge against 
inflation one must transfer one’s capital into real 
property, equities, ete. Thus, the prospect of infla- 
tion will affect the relative yield on equities and 
bonds but will not affect the rate of interest, which 
merely expresses the difference between two forms 
of monetary assets. 

Theory of wages. Keynes totally rejected the 
classical argument that if there is unemployment, 
wages will fall and that if trade unions, etc., pre- 
vent this fall, such rigidity is the cause of pro- 
tracted unemployment. Some have wrongly sup- 
posed that in rejecting this position Keynes based 
his reasoning on the de facto inflexibility of wages. 
Rather, he held that a downward movement of 
wages will have no positive effect on employment, 
given a situation in which the propensity to invest 
and the propensity to consume are insufficient. A 
fall in wages will merely be matched by a down- 
ward movement of prices, leaving incentives to 
business as insufficient as they were before. 

Keynes recognized exceptions to this, however. 
If there is a fixed rate of foreign exchange, the 
downward movement of wages can stimulate ex- 
ports, to the extent that foreign prices remain at 
their previous level. In addition, a downward move- 
ment of wages can cause 2 decreased demand for 
liquidity to satisfy the “transactions motive.” Pro- 
vided that the banking authorities are careful not to 
reduce the supply of liquidity at the same time, this 
change in the balance between the demand for and 
supply of liquidity will cause a fall in interest rates, 
which may in favorable circumstances increase 
employment. It should be noted that an increased 
supply of liquidity by the authorities can produce 
Precisely the same effect as a downward movement 
of wages, but in a much less painful manner. 

Quantity theory of money. The orthodox school 
was inclined to argue that a deficient aggregate 
effective demand cannot cause prices to fall, nor 
can an excessive one cause prices to rise. provided 


the authorities keep the money supply level. Keynes 
did not accept the quantity theory of money in this 
form. He asserted that the propensity to consume 
and the propensity to invest are “real” propensities 
and independent of the money supply; if aggregate 
demand is excessive, prices will tend to rise, 
whether the money supply is increased or not; and 
conversely, if aggregate demand is deficient, prices 
will fall. Furthermore, Keynes held that increases 
in factor rewards in excess of increases in produc- 
tivity will cause prices to rise, whether the money 
supply is increased or not and whether aggregate 
effective demand is excessive or not. His position 
is clearly evident in the equations he presented in 
A Treatise on Money (1930, pp. 135-138). 

While Keynes did not suppose the money supply 
to have the direct effect on prices that is postulated 
by some quantity theorists, he by no means 
thought that the money supply is unimportant. For 
by increasing the money supply ( supply of liquid- 
ity) the authorities can bring down interest rates, 
and conversely, by decreasing it, raise the interest 
rates. If the fall in interest rates is sufficient to 
stimulate investment and thus aggregate demand, 
then the increase in money supply will tend to 
increase activity. If the economy is initially very 
much underemployed, this increase may have little 
or no effect on prices. But if employment initially 
is at a higher level, then the increased supply of 
money will tend, in the roundabout way described, 
to raise prices. 

Acceptance of Keynes's views. One must ask to 
what extent Keynes's various views have been gen- 
erally accepted by economists. With regard to the 
issue that originally produced the Keynesian re- 
construction of economic theory, there are few now 
who would hold that a program of public works will 
cause an equivalent reduction in the investment 
undertaken by private enterprise. More widely, 
Keynes's analysis of aggregate demand, as governed 
by the propensity to consume and to invest as well 
as by export opportunities and governmental ex- 
penditures, is now generally adopted by those re- 
sponsible for economic policy, in such countries as 
have policy makers. It may be noted here that in 
the last twenty years much work has been done in 
providing and elaborating national income statis- 
tics, which constitute the essential tool for devel- 
oping public policy on the basis of Keynesian 
theory. It was largely due to Keynes's initiative in 
the British Treasury during World War n that 
British national income statistics were compiled 
and published. 

Since the various parts of Keynes's general the- 
ory on employment are logically interconnected, 
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one would suppose that those who accept his theory 
of aggregate demand would also feel bound to ac- 
cept the other theories linked with it. However, it 
appears to be more often the case that at a partic- 
ular point of time economists concurrently hold 
views that are not necessarily consistent; indeed, 
it was Marshall’s exceptional achievement to have 
gained even temporary acceptance for an inte- 
grated and mutually interdependent theory cover- 
ing a large part of economics. 

One part of the Keynesian system that has 
aroused much controversy is the theory of interest. 
Keynes put it forward in a rather aggressive spirit 
vis-à-vis traditional economics, and even some of 
his close followers have held that he did not give 
enough thought to integrating it with what is valid 
in traditional theory, namely the statement of the 
relationship of interest to the demand for and sup- 
ply of savings. These followers believe that Keynes 
could have kept intact his doctrine that actual 
market interest rates are determined in the short 
period by the demand and supply of liquidity with- 
out discarding the valid part of traditional theory. 
A related problem, which has created crosscurrents 
of opinion and some confusion, is the influence of 
the money supply on the interest rate, 

Accompanying Keynes's pure theory of interest 
was his judgment that it would be very important 
in the future to have low interest rates and an 
ample supply of liquidity—international as well as 
national. Insofar as this view concerns liquidity 
inside national borders, at least, it had little prac- 
tical importance during the decade following World 
War mi, when so many countries were subject to 
inflationary pressures, Since then, however, the 
situation has changed, and Keynes 's followers tend 
to hold that had his views been accepted, some 
countries would have profited from having lower 
interest rates and a more ample supply of internal 
liquidity. Keynes would certainly be much dis- 
appointed by the fact that liquid reserves for in- 
ternational settlement have fallen considerably, 
in comparison with the prewar period, despite the 
existence of the International Monetary Fund, 
which he himself did so much to establish, 

Social implications. In certain wider social im- 
plications, Keynes's economic theories touch on the 
part that central governments should play in eco- 
nomic matters. There are two ways of interpreting 
his views on government control. According to one 
view, his stress on the need for state interference 
makes him almost a socialist. But he can also be 
regarded as a passionate libertarian and a strong 
believer in the value of individual initiative and 
enterprise. Indeed, he himself believed that his 


doctrines could be regarded as a lifeline for private 
enterprise: if state interference provided the right 
framework, then the values of free enterprise and 
choice were much more likely to be fully realized. 
Keynes held that the adoption of his scheme of 
thought was an alternative to full-blown socialism, 
and, indeed, the only available alternative, since 
systems of undiluted laissez-faire were bound to 
break down in modern conditions. 

Keynes did not restrict state interference to the 
minimum necessary to sustain full employment. If 
there were problems (for instance, poverty) to be 
cured, he was impatient with those who thought 
that nothing should be done that violated alleged 
“laws of economics.” He advocated international 
projects for stabilizing commodity prices, and he 
believed that in certain cases cartels or other forms 
of industrial rationalization were desirable, even 
if they could be implemented only by state action. 

In his early days Keynes was, like all liberals, a 
fervent believer in free trade. Later he saw the 
possibility of conflict between free trade and full 
employment. Although he had been opposed to the 
return of Britain to the gold standard in 1925, he 
was reluctant to advocate a departure when the 
slump began, partly because he believed it would 
be bad conduct toward foreigners who had put 
their trust in sterling (by holding it). He was 
pleased, however, when external events compelled 
Britain to depart from the gold standard in 1931, 
and he felt that this change gave great scope for 
a better policy of managed currency. 

Keynes dissented when the assembled delegates 
at the World Economic Conference in London in 
1933 pressed for measures removing the trade re- 
strictions that had mushroomed as a consequence 
of the world slump. He thought it was idle to 
recommend such measures unless at the same WA 
international liguidity was much increased, 11 
instead he recommended an issue of internation A 
gold notes. As balance of payments difficulties oe 
tinued, he came to favor protectionist measures 1 
a lesser evil than deflation, or as a shield for ja 
inflationary measures that would have to be Er 
to restore full employment. Keynes took 999 del 
position during World War 11; he felt that a 5 
Hull's efforts to get international ee 
return to a much greater freedom of interna ept- 
trade would be in vain and, in particular, an 
able to Britain unless the problem of ais 
liquidity were solved by some agency suc 
International Monetary Fund. a 

In his last work kana expressed pee 
about the feasibility of returning to greater = oon 
of trade. He had never felt that his doctrine 
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cerning egate demand and full employment 
were inconsistent with the classical doctrine that, 
given the right framework, individual enterprise 
and the international division of labor would ensure 
the best allocation of productive resources. But all 
this depends on an adequate supply of interna- 
tional liquidity, that is, a larger supply than existed 
before the war. In actuality, the supply has be- 
come smaller. 


Keynes's life 

Keynes was born in Cambridge in 1883. His 
father, John Neville Keynes, was a fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, and the author of For- 
mal Logic and The Scope and Method of Political 
Economy. (Both these books were for some years 
considered clear and up-to-date expositions of their 
respective subjects.) Keynes’s mother, Florence, 
was the daughter of a Congregationalist divine 
called John Brown, who wrote an authoritative life 
of Bunyan, She was one of the earliest students of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Throughout her life 
she devoted herself to a multitude of good works, 
and she served a term as mayor of Cambridge. In 
Keynes's home there was ceaseless discussion of 
intellectual matters. The family hero was Henry 
Sidgwick, philosopher and economist, who at one 
time had resigned his fellowship at Trinity Col- 
lege as a protest against religious requirements. 
John Neville Keynes was always in close touch with 
Alfred Marshall, The Keynes family went to a Con- 
gregationalist church in Cambridge, but in his 
adult life Keynes did not adhere to any religious 
creed, 

Keynes won a scholarship at Eton, where he 
received the best education available in England. 
He next obtained a scholarship at King’s College, 
Cambridge. There he specialized in mathematics 
and in his final examination was twelfth on the 
list for the whole of Cambridge. His official tutors 
do not appear to have contributed much to his 
intellectual development, but the influence of Cam- 
bridge was very great indeed. 

First and foremost must be mentioned a secret 
society known as “The Apostles,” to which Keynes 
was very soon elected. It was a highly select society, 
only two or three undergraduates being chosen 
each year, Former undergraduates retained their 
membership and came to the meetings from time 
to time, especially if they were teaching at Cam: 
bridge. The society had an implicit code that had 
a profound influence on many of its members for 
the rest of their lives. It may best be summarized 
as consisting of absolute intellectual integrity and 
Unworldliness in the conduct of one’s life. The 


code may be thought to have amounted almost to 
a kind of religion. 

In the past the Apostles had had such members 
as Tennyson, Sidgwick, and Clerk Maxwell. In 
Keynes's time the most influential senior member 
was G. E. Moore, the philosopher, and his philo- 
sophical views had an influence that can be de- 
tected, certainly in Keynes's Treatise on Probability 
(1921), and possibly in his economics also. Of the 
junior members, the man who had the greatest 
influence on Keynes, both as an Apostle and as a 
close friend, was Lytton Strachey, biographer and 
essayist. Strachey brought within Keynes's horizon 
a higher form of culture than was available in his 
quiet academic home or in Cambridge generally. 
He had some influence on Keynes as a writer of 
prose: Keynes's Economic Consequences of the 
Peace is as fine an example of polemic writing 
as anything produced in his generation. It was 
Strachey also who introduced Keynes to a circle 
that took a passionate interest in artistic matters. 
This circle of close friends at Cambridge included 
Leonard Woolf and Clive Bell. These friendships 
lasted through life. In London the group, contain- 
ing also Roger Fry, Duncan Grant, and Virginia 
Woolf, was for many years commonly known as 
“Bloomsbury.” 

After obtaining his degree, Keynes spent an ad- 
ditional year at Cambridge, studying economics 
under Alfred Marshall and A. C. Pigou for the 
British Civil Service Examination. He was second 
in the examination. Since there was only one va- 
cancy in the Treasury that year, Keynes opted for 
the India Office. He was bored there for the most 
part, but his experience doubtless prompted his 
specializing in Indian currency when, after two 
years, he returned to Cambridge to teach economics. 

During these years and for some time thereafter 
Keynes directed the greater part of his energy to 
the study of probability theory. A dissertation on 
this subject gained him a fellowship at King's 
College. The Treatise on Probability was published 
in 1921, but was completed for the most part be- 
fore World War 1. This substantial volume still 
holds a certain place in the literature on the sub- 
ject. It has a very lengthy bibliography, not only 
of then recent works but also of those of earlier 
date. Some curious items in the list probably re- 
flect Keynes's lifelong interest in collecting first 
editions, mainly of philosophical or economic 
works, but later branching into general Elizabethan 
literature. He discovered and was able to prove the 
authenticity of a hitherto unknown writing by 


David Hume. 
Keynes's idea in writing the treatise was to do 
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for inductive logic something analogous to what 
Russell and Whitehead had done for deductive logic 
in their Principia mathematica. He brought his 
mathematical expertise to the task as well as his 
immense learning in various byways of probability 
theory. His central doctrines are still of interest, 
especially to the philosophers as distinct from the 
technicians of probability theory [See KEYNES, JOHN 
MAYNARD, article on CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATIS- 
Tics.] Under the influence of G. E. Moore, Keynes 
held that probability is a concept that can be com- 
prehended intuitively and requires no definition; 
this made the book somewhat unsatisfactory to 
the following generation of scholars. 

Shortly after World War 1 broke out Keynes was 
taken into the British Treasury, where he rapidly 
rose. In the later part of the war he was in supreme 
control of the external work of the Treasury— 
foreign exchange control, U.S. loans, etc. At the 
Paris Peace Conference he was the principal Treas- 
ury representative, a position from which he even- 
tually resigned in protest. He then returned to 
Cambridge, where he continued his lecturing and 
teaching; he also became bursar of King’s College. 
He wrote a follow-up volume to the Economic Con- 
sequences, called A Revision of the Treaty, in 1922, 
and a more theoretical work entitled A Tract on 
Monetary Reform in 1923. 

Soon after the war, in the autumn of 1919, 
Keynes embarked upon a career of finance. Bor- 
rowing a few thousand pounds from members of 
his family, he used the funds to deal in foreign 
exchange and in commodities and, in due course, 
in stock exchange securities. After repaying his 
debts, he built up a capital of about half a million 
pounds during the interwar period. He also con- 
stituted himself a financial adviser to firms, some- 
times working with O. T. Falk. From 1921 to 1938 
Keynes was chairman of the National Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and his annual speeches be- 
came important events. As bursar of King’s he 
greatly increased the endowment of that college. 

He had a very active career as a journalist in 
the decade following the war, being editor of the 
massive Manchester Guardian supplements on “Re- 

construction in Europe” and writing frequently for 
The Nation, of which he was chairman from 1923 
to 1929. From 1911 to 1945 Keynes served as 
editor of the Economic Journal. 

In 1925 Keynes married Lydia Lopokova, a 
famous Russian ballerina who had been trained in 
the Imperial Ballet in St. Petersburg but had been 
for most of her professional life in the Diaghilev 
Ballet. It was an extremely happy marriage. After 
his marriage, Keynes spent a considerable part of 
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his time in his small country house, to which farm- 
ing land was attached, in Sussex in the village of 
Firle. He took a great interest in farming and 
carried through various improvements. 

In politics Keynes was a Liberal, and in the 
1920s he did much work on behalf of the Liberal 
party. Although a close friend of Asquith and his 
family and very bitterly opposed to Lloyd George 
at the Paris Peace Conference, he began to believe 
as the years wore on that Lloyd George was the 
man to revive the fortunes of the Liberal party. 
Lloyd George was willing to take up Keynes's ideas 
about public works. Together with H. D. Hender- 
son, Keynes wrote a pamphlet called Can Lloyd 
George Do It? (1929). 

When the Labour party took office under Ramsay 
MacDonald, Keynes was brought back somewhat 
into public affairs. He became a member of the 
Economic Advisory Council in 1930 and of the 
so-called Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry, a considerable part of whose classic re- 
port he wrote himself. 

In 1930 Keynes published A Treatise on Money, 
his most comprehensive work on monetary theory. 
In the following years he devoted most of his 
energy to writing The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money (1936), which sets out 
explicitly what may be called the Keynesian revo- 
lution. (His had been a lone voice against re- 
trenchment as the proper cure for the great slump, 
as early as the crisis year of 1931, and he was 
thus the first person to recommend what is now 
called the doctrine of “built-in stabilizers.”) Some 
may think it unfortunate that the General Theory 
has somewhat overshadowed the Treatise 05 
Money; the latter has a much greater range 0! 
interest and a wealth of ideas. ~ 

In the 1930s Keynes also devoted much 11 
to collecting books and modern paintings. rf 
founded the Arts Theatre at Cambridge, of 9 
the university and the borough of e, zi 
came joint trustees. Even during World 110 ya 
Keynes continued his interest in artistic ques 1 5 
In 1942 he became chairman of the newly foun nd 
Committee for the Encouragement of Music ST 
the Arts, which was later renamed the Arts one 
of Britain and which has played a notable ee 
the encouragement of the arts in Britain ever 1955 

When World War m broke out Keynes To 40); 
pamphlet entitled How to Pay for the wet for 
he may be regarded as the author of the sc’ He was 
“postwar credits,” which was adopted. h he 
taken back into the Treasury, and aa ari 
not have administrative responsibility, 25! 9 55 
War 1, his advice was sought on a wide T: 
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day-today financial problems arising from the 
war. 

The discussion of article 7 of the projected Mu- 
tual Aid Agreement in 1941 led Keynes to give 
part of his time to the problems of postwar recon- 
struction. The first draft of his plan for a “Clearing 
Union,” i.e., the original British version of what 
became the International Monetary Fund, was com- 
posed that autumn. He also drafted an elaborate 
scheme for international buffer stocks, in order to 
stabilize commodity prices; in 1943 this scheme 
aroused interest in Washington also. 

In addition to his important work in establishing 
the International Monetary Fund, in Washington in 
1943 and the following year at Bretton Woods, 
Keynes made a number of journeys to the United 
States during the war to discuss the current finan- 
cing of the war and reconstruction problems. One 
of his last major tasks was the negotiation in Wash- 
ington of the large U.S. loan to Britain during the 
autumn of 1945. The problems involved were very 
intricate, and Keynes found himself in disagree- 
ment not only with the Americans across the table 
but also with the directives he received from the 
British authorities in London. His health had al- 
ready been damaged by a severe coronary throm- 
bosis in 1937, and the tension of the meetings was 
a great strain. 

At the first meeting of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank, in 1946 in 
Savannah, Georgia, Keynes came into sharp con- 
flict with Fred Vinson, secretary of the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Some of the decisions taken at the meeting 
dashed his hopes for the future of these institu- 
tions, upon which he had lavished so much work. 
The emotional strain was great. Back at his home 
in Sussex, Keynes died on Easter Sunday 1946. 


R. F. HARROD 


[For the historical context of Keynes's work, see the 
biographies of CASSEL; FISHER, IRVING; HAWTREY; 
Keynes, Jonn NEVILLE; MARSHALL; PIGOU; WHITE, 
HEAD; for discussion of the subsequent development 
of his ideas, see CONSUMPTION FUNCTION; INCOME 
AND EMPLOYMENT THEORY; INTEREST; LIQUIDITY 
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"n 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATISTICS 


Keynes took his degree in mathematics: it was 
therefore natural that his fellowship thesis should 
be on a mathematical subject. He chose probability 
as the topic, and out of this thesis grew A Treatise 
on Probability (1921), his single great contribution 
to the subject. Of the five parts of this large book, 
the second attempts to reduce to logical formulas 
the fundamental theorems of the probability cal- 
culus, a mathematical exercise in the tradition of 
Whitehead and Russell that has had little influence. 
Another part of the book is historical and biblio- 
graphical; the bibliography lists 600 items. Keynes's 
passion for collecting reveals itself in this admi- 
rable compendium, which brought Todhunters and 
Laurents earlier historical treatments of logic 
up to date. A third feature is a fine critique of 
some views of probability that were held then and 
are still popular. Among these are the idea of prob- 
ability as a subjective degree of belief in a proposi- 
tion, given the evidence, and the notion of prob- 
ability as a limiting frequency associated with a 
certain type of infinite sequence. 

The main contribution of Keynes is the argu- 
ment that probability is a primitive idea—a logical 
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relation between a proposition and the evidence 
bearing on the truth of the proposition. Thus, with 
the subjectivists, he held that it is a relation be- 
tween propositions and evidence; but he supported 
the frequentists in thinking that it is an objective 
notion. His conception of probability was pursued 
with great thoroughness and in a style worthy of 
attention for its literary merits. For Keynes, the 
purpose of probability theory is to systematize in- 
ference processes. He therefore attempted to formu- 
late certain rules of probability and to develop a 
calculus, Furthermore, he tried to develop the 
logical foundations of statistical arguments. 

Keynes's viewpoint and the program were novel 
and important. They have had a great influence 
on probabilists and statisticians, Unfortunately, 
they were marred by a serious restriction that 
Keynes imposed in refusing to admit that all prob- 
abilities can be compared. He was prepared to as- 
sume only that probabilities are partially ordered. 
Related to this difficulty is his refusal to recognize 
that a numerical measure of probability is always 
appropriate. As Ramsey was later to point out 
(1923-1928), this refusal to introduce numbers is 
surprising in view of Keynes’s obvious knowledge 
of Russells work on the correspondence between 
order relations and numbers. But without numbers, 
Progress is difficult if not impossible. 

In a biographical essay on Ramsey, Keynes 
(1933, p. 300) later withdrew his objections and 
admitted the correctness of Ramsey's view of prob- 
ability as expressed in terms of bets. He also ad- 
mitted Ramsey's argument that the rules of prob- 
ability are logical deductions from proper betting 
behavior, and not primitive axioms. In the hands 
of Savage, Ramsey's work has led to many inter- 
esting developments in what is now often called 
Bayesian probability, which is having an increasing 
influence on practical statistics, It is interesting to 
note that while Keynes was working on the treatise, 
Jeffreys (1939), also in Cambridge, was developing 
a similar objective, logical theory. But since he 
admitted numbers, he made much more progress 
on the calculus than did Keynes. According to 
Jeffreys, both he and Keynes were influenced by 
W. E. Johnson, a lecturer in Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. 

Dennis V. LINDLEY 


[Directly related are the articles on BAYESIAN INFER- 
ENCE and PROBABILITY.] 
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KEYNES, JOHN NEVILLE 


John Neville Keynes (1852-1949), English lo- 
gician, economist, and university administrator, 
was a leading contributor to the methodology of eco- 
nomics. In The Scope and Method of Political Econ- 
omy (1891) Keynes combined a mastery of formal 
logic with erudition in economics to produce per- 
haps the best statement of the logical character of 
classical economics ever made. Although tolerant 
of other points of view and other approaches, he 
championed the traditional British abstract, pos- 
itive, and primarily deductive approach that char- 
acterized classical and neoclassical economics. 
Keynes was sympathetic to the use of mathematics 
and statistics in economics, but he did not foresee 
the usefulness of econometric methods. He af- 
forded an important place to economic history, but 
not as an integral part of the science of political 
€conomy. His work has significance for the social 
sciences generally, but he rejected Comtes Me 
of political economy as a branch of sociology, the 
master social science. ed 

Keynes was born in Salisbury and graduat i 
from University College, London. He entered ae 
broke College, Cambridge, where he studied ma of 
matics for a year before concentrating in mor F 
sciences. He received the B.s. degree in moral kai 
ences in 1876 and in the same year became 
fellow of Pembroke College, as well as an bona 
fellow of University College, London. Pol iti 
economy was still part of the moral sciences 285 
when Keynes was a student at Carbe a 
when he lectured in political economy and in ae 
it was as a member of the moral sciences 1 
Keynes was sufficiently well regarded as 5 1 
omist for his name to have been advanced ath 
chair in political economy at Oxford and for 1890 
Marshall to have urged his appointment in Wapi 
as first editor of the Economic Journal Ore 5 
pointments eventually went to F. Y. ie 55 
Keynes took an M. A. degree and subseque 


‘etived an sc n. degree from Cambridge University 
1891 


In addition to his scholarly career as teacher 
and author. Keynes became the leading adminis- 
trator of Cambridge University. He was elected to 
the powerful council of the University Senate in 
1692 and became its secretary the following year. 
In 1910 he was appointed registrary of the univer- 
sity and held this position until his retirement in 
1925. 

Keynes's Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic 
(1884) is a general treatise widely used as a text- 
book for several decades. He viewed logic as a nor- 
mative science, similar in this respect to ethics and 
aesthetics, concerned with the general principles of 
valid thought—that is, with how we ought to think 
and only indirectly with how we actually think. 
He presented some of the most complicated prob- 
Jems of formal logic without resort to technical 
mathematical symbolism at a time when symbolic 
logie was coming to the forefront. Keynes's Formal 

was not an important original contribution 
to knowledge, but its influence was considerable 
because the authors masterful exposition brought 
a difficult subject within the reach of many who 
were technically not equipped to wrestle with 
Mathematical and symbolic logic. 
m The Scope and Method of Political Economy 
Keynes defined political economy as a positive sci- 
ence concerned with the production, distribution, 
and accumulation of wealth, or alternatively, as 
“the science which treats of the phenomena aris- 
ing out of the economic activities of mankind in 
Society” (1891, p. 101). He wrote at the time of 
the well-known controversy over method (Metho- 
denstreit), in which Carl Menger and ard 
Schmoller were the principal protagonists. 
most British economists, Keynes felt the Methoden- 
Streit exaggerated the mutual exclusiveness of the 
historical-descriptive and the 
approaches. He saw the need to combine induction 
and deduction, analysis and synthesis, a posteriori 
and a priori reasoning. 

In the logical method of political economy Keynes 
distinguished three stages. (1) Initially the econ- 
omist observes the facts of the actual world, to gain 
insight into economic relations. (2) From clearly 
stated premises drawn from prior observation, he 
then formulates by deductive inference the genezal 
laws of political economy. (3) These laws in turn 
are tested by inductive verification. Only the sec- 
ond stage is strictly deductive, and it is meaningful 
only in relation to the antecedent and subsequent, 
Primarily inductive, stages. Consequently, econom- 
ics is both deductive and inductive in method. 
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general la 

general laws, the second stage fs for Keynes the 
most significant one Keynes's scope and method 
lent itself readily to Marshall's equilibrium theory 
of normal conditions, but not, for example, to 
Veblen’s concept that the central task of economic 


logician about the scope and 
method of economics, about how economists ought 


Dupiey DILLARD 


[For the historical context of J. N. Keynes's work, see 
the biographies of MENGER and SCHMOLLER.| 
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KIDDER, ALFRED V. 


Alfred Vincent Kidder (1885-1963) was recog- 
nized as the leading American archeologist of his 
time. His major achievements lie in two fields: the 
Southwestern culture area of the United States and 
the territories of the Old and New Maya empires 
in Mexico and Central America. 

Although he appeared to be a typical New Eng- 
lander, he was born in Marquette, on the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, His father was Alfred 
Kidder, a Bostonian seeking his fortune in the 
Michigan iron mines, and his mother was Kate Dal- 
liba of Chicago. Kidder received all his academic 
degrees from Harvard: A.B., 1908; A. M., 1912; and 
PH.D., 1914. 

Inspired by Roland B. Dixon, Alfred M. Tozzer, 

Frederic Ward Putnam, George A. Heisner, W. C. 
Farabee, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, he began his 
field work in the San Juan drainage in New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Utah in 1907. There he met Edgar L. 
Hewitt, Byron Cummings, Neil Judd, Sylvanus G. 
Morley, and Jesse L. Nussbaum. The enthusiasms 
generated by these contacts in Cambridge and the 
Southwest were responsible for his decision to be- 
come an archeologist instead of a physician. His 
doctoral thesis was the first effective application „f 
pottery typology to the problems of prehistory in 
the American Southwest. 

Kidder was responsible for the first thorough- 
going systematization in American archeology. In 
An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern 
Archaeology, published in 1924 and still constantly 
used, he elaborated his conception of the develop- 
ment of the prehistoric Basket Maker culture into 
the historically known Pueblo cultures of the Amer- 


ican Southwest. He also presented his ideas at g 
first Southwestern Archaeological Conference, h 
at his excavation headquarters near Pecos, 
Mexico (1927a). 

In the course of a series of expeditions to thy 
canyons and mesas of northeastern Arizona, in g 
company of Samuel J. Guernsey, and to the exes 
tion of the large pueblo of Pecos, the system kno 
as the Pecos Classification of archeological 
was set up. Although the original, develop 
tal phases have been modified by discover'es 
since the classification was first presented at the 
1927 Pecos conference, the classification did esti 
lish a framework subsequently used by all worker 
in the Pueblo area. The conference has also com 
tinued and at present attracts annually some 
hundred students of Southwestern anthropology. — 

In 1910 Kidder married Madeline Appleton of 
Boston, and thereafter she regularly accompan 
him as an assistant on his expeditions. The Kidd 
were noted for their ability to transform student 
into productive scholars and amateur archeolo 
into professionals. They also participated enth 
astically in the communities where they worke 
assisting in the establishment of departments 
anthropology in the colleges and universities of 
the area, state and regional archeological socie 
the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fe, the 
Museum of Northern Arizona at Flagstaff, and th 
Gila Pueblo Museum at Globe, Arizona. 

For a quarter of a century, beginning in 1907 
on Alkali Ridge in southeastern Utah, Kidder was 
a field worker par excellence, although he also held 
research and curatorial appointments in the de- 
partment of anthropology and the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard and at the Robert Singleton Peabody 
Foundation for Archaeology at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts. Among the students whom 
the Kidders encouraged and trained at Pecos were 
many who went into the Middle American 5 a 
and eventually Kidder’s own interests shift 10 
that field. Although at chat time an actual d 
ship between Mexican and Pueblo culture was anf 
susceptible to proof, Kidder was sure that MYA 
of the elaborate, civilizing manifestations yali 
Pueblo culture must have diffused from the 13 
of Mexico and beyond. He therefore kept 4 4550 
watch on the work of his former students pi vel 
included George C. Vaillant, Samuel K. ia 15 
Karl Ruppert, and Oliver Ricketson) and g the 
contemporary, Morley, who was KI 
famous Maya site, Chichén Itzá, in Yuca Phillips 

Kidder began his long association peer the 
Academy when in 1915 he undertook for Ne 
excavation of the old pueblo of Pecos, New sociale 
After his 1926 appointment as research a 


of the Carnegie Institution of Washington in the 
capacity of adviser to its archeological program in 
Middle America, he still continued his official con- 
nection with Andover. In 1929 he was appointed 
chairman of the division of historical research in 
the Carnegie Institution, but he kept his office in 
Andover until 1935, when he moved it to Frisbie 
Place in Cambridge. 

With official responsibility for the outstanding 
archeological research program in the New World 
south of the United States, Kidder's first step was 
to make it interdisciplinary. In addition to the 
standard archeological program, he initiated studies 
in ethnology, social anthropology, linguistics, medi- 
cine, physical anthropology, colonial history, geol- 
ogy, geography, ethnobiology, and agronomy. There 
resulted a comprehensive survey of Maya cultural 
history that is a highly important addition to our 
knowledge of the American past. Under Kidder's 
direction the Carnegie Institution's research pro- 
gram was extended to the Guatemalan . 
Kidder himself constantly visited and worked with 
the expeditions, particularly the one at the great 
early Maya site of Kaminaljuyu, near Gua! 

City. Under his leadership many outstanding Amer- 
icanists were encouraged and supported. 

Kidder rendered many services to his profession: 
for example, he was chairman of the division of 
anthropology and psychology of the National Re- 
search Council in 1926/1927; president of the So- 
ciety for American Archaeology in 1937 and of the 
American Anthropological Association in 1942; and 
a principal founder of the Institute of Andean Re- 
search. Also, he served in an advisory capacity to 
such bodies as the Committee for the Recovery of 
Archaeological Remains, the Southwest Museum of 
Los Angeles, and the Peabody Museum of Natural 
History at Yale, Among the honors he received were 
the first Viking Fund Medal for archeology and the 
Drexel Medal of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on him by the 
universities of New Mexico and Michigan, the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, and the San Carlos 
University, Guatemala. Upon his retirement from 
his post at the Carnegie Institution in 1950, an 
independent committee of archeologists set UP the 
Alfred Vincent Kidder Medal, to be 
three years in perpetuity for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the fields of Southwestern and Middle 


American archeology. 8 
J. O. BREW 


[For the historical context of Kidder's work, see ARCHE- 
oLocy; and the biographies of DIXON; PUTNAM; 
Tozzer; for discussion of the subsequent develop- 
ment of his ideas, see the biography of VaILLANT:] 
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KINESICS 


Kinesics is the science of body behavioral com- 
munication. Any person who has “learned how to 
behave in public” and is at all aware of his response 
to the awkward or inappropriate behavior of others 
recognizes the importance of body motion behavior 
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to social interaction. It is more difficult to conceive 
that body motion and facial expression belong to 
a learned, coded system and that there is a “lan- 
guage” of movement comparable to spoken lan- 
guage, both in its structure and in its contribution 
to a systematically ordered communicative system. 

Communication is a term used to describe the 

structured dynamic processes relating to the inter- 
connectedness of living systems. As such, it has 
much of the indefiniteness and usefulness of terms 
like “gravity,” “electromagnetic field,” or, perhaps, 
“metabolism” in their respective phenomenological 
contexts. While communication studies must in- 
vestigate certain biological, social, and cultural 
processes, communication is an essential aspect of, 
not a master category for, such processes. Com- 
munication is a multichannel system emergent 
from, and regulative of, the influenceable multi- 
sensory activity of living systems. The spoken and 
the body motion languages thus are infracommuni- 
cational systems that are interdependently merged 
with each other and with other comparable codes 
that utilize other channels; they are operationally 
communicative, Emphasis upon communication 
as a multichannel system stresses the difficulty of 
final objective appraisal of the relative or specific 
importance of spoken language to communication 
before we know more about communication, It is 
unproductively tautological to argue from the fact 
that language is characteristic of humans to the 
position that language is the central or the most 
important communicative code utilized by humans. 
All infracommunicational channels are equally 
necessary to the whole of which they are dependent 
subsystems. To attempt to weigh their relative im- 
portance to cultural continuity without more evi- 
dence than is now available is somewhat like 
arguing whether sex or food is more important to 
speciational continuity. 

Communication is a continuous interactive proc- 
ess made up of multileveled, overlapping, discon- 
tinuous segments of behavior. The interaction of 
communication does not cease when interactants 
lapse into silence, to begin again with the onset of 
phonation; other channels continue communica- 
tive operations even when the auditory—aural chan- 
nel is not in use. Humans move in relatively 
orderly fashion while they vocalize and when they 
are silent; they can perceive the regularity in the 
visible movement of others (or at least become 
aware when it is irregular) and proprioceptively 
in themselves. They can smell, taste, touch, and 
otherwise register perception of themselves and 
their surroundings. When regularities appear, they 
are not simply mechanical, “automatic,” or hap- 
penstantial. Research with visible body motion is 


convincing us that this behavior is as orde 
coded as is audible phonation. Like langus 

communicational body motion behavior fg 
tured system that varies from society to S 
must be learned by the membership of a 
it is to interact successfully 

It is as yet unclear how taste, smell, tough 
and cold, to speak only of the sensory po 
the more obvious communicative chanm 
structured and utilized. However, as we g 
of the theory and the methodology (includi 
technology) prerequisite to their isolation 
scription, these should prove to have deel h 
codes. Body behavioral communication hi 
the subject of extensive research and 
retical formulations contributed by de: 
Structural linguists. Yet much of the 
analysis of body motion behavior had 
the development of the movie camera 
slow-motion projector before elements 0 
Structure could be isolated and demon: 
significant. Comparably, even the pi 
vestigation of the relationships between 
and kinesic structure discussed below 
be tested and demonstrated until the 
the kinesicist gained control of the 
the tape recorder, the slow-motion projector, 
speech stretcher. Engineers are confident i 
technology for recording the behavior 6 
sensory channels is now within the range 
sibility. However, such developments are ne 
until there is sufficient sophistication 
essential nature of these channels so that 
vestigator is not drowned in an ocean of in 
cant data. Just as linguistic research laid b 
for kinesic investigation, linguistics and ki 
as they exhaust their respective behavioral 
should point the way for definitive research 
other communicative channels. 

It is within this conceptual framework th 
of the results of communicational body 
search are sketched below. The scientific in 
gation of human body motion communical 
recent development. While a bibliography e 
sands of items could be developed which a 
the fact that the graphic artist, the writer, 
teller, the dancer, and the ethnographer have 
noted the fact that men gesture, posture, 
and grimace in interesting, significant, 
usual fashions, it does not seem that anyon 
to the twentieth century suspected the a 
languagelike nature of human body beha 


Contemporary study 


Darwin is often seen as the father a É 
communicative studies of body motion. 


in his Expression of the Emotions in Man and Ani- 
mels (1872) nor anywhere else does he seem to 
have made the qualitative jump between his bril- 
ant observations of animal and human body mo- 
yen and expression and these as related to ordered 
communicative systems, Franz Boas is said by his 
students to have laid the groundwork for Sapir's 
brilliant intuition that body motion was coded and 
that this code had to be learned for successful com- 
munication (Sapir 1931; 1933). Efron (1941), 
another of Boas’ students, demon- 
strated the culture-bound nature of southeastern 
European, Jewish, and Italian gestural complexes. 
From these insights and from others provided 
through psychoanalysis and psychiatry, LaBarre 
(1947) reviewed the literature to discuss 

communication and the “pseudo languages” that 


structured nature of body motion communication 
was marked by the publication of the Introduction 
to Kinesics (Birdwhistell 1952). 

More directly relevant to the development of 
kinesics was the theoretical and methodological 
progress of the modern descriptive linguists, who 
in their penetrating and exhaustive analysis of 
human vocalic behavior presented a model that 
could be used for the investigation of other 
of behavior (Bloomfield 1933; Sapir 1921; Trager 
Š Smith 1951). One stimulus to investigate the 
meaningful variability of human body behavior 
came from the culture shock induced by the differ- 
ence between Kutenai and American gestural 
expressional patterning. Body 
gained maturity and discipline 
linguistic tutelage. The recognition that a bilingual 
Kutenai moved in a consistently and regularly dif- 
ferent manner when speaking Kutenai than when 
speaking English could not be understood until 
systematic analysis of the structure of American 
kinesics was undertaken. 

Context and meaning. From the outset of kine- 
sic research, investigators have been by 
the temptation to pursue the phantom 3 
ing.” Each new form or segment of structure fs% 
lated during investigations provoked the guestion, 
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plorations into the semantics 
sates to cherish the hope that the kinesicist 
t present them with an “ 
Kinecography that would list specific gestural, WA 
Pressional, or movement complexes, together 
their exclusive meanings. It is true that when in- 
formants are questioned they may give the investi- 
gator an extensive listing of such forms and a 
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“frown” ), the apparently 
“nod” or the “head shake"), or the apparently most 
uprightness” or “sag”) 


it is a term which covers the relationship between 
an isolated event and its appropriate spectrum of 


in separate research operations, to gain perspective 
upon the nature of the levels of context in which 
these forms function. These latter operations, ulti- 
mately concerned with meaning, have been termed 
context analysis. While research in this area re- 
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mains exploratory, it is promising. In differing 
ways, the studies of Goffman (1963), that of Hall 
(1959), and that of Ruesch (Ruesch & Kees 1956) 
have been pioneering. Their work points toward 
the rich data that await the investigator who would 
systematically describe the structural logic of inter- 
personal activity in precise social settings. More 
cogent to context analysis is the work of Scheflen 
(1965). He and others who have followed his lead 
report the isolation of interactional units char- 
acteristic of the psychotherapeutic situation. Such 
studies give promise that minutes-long sequences 
of communicative behavior may be as structurally 
marked as are syntactic sentences (J to 4 or 5 
seconds in duration) or the kinesic constructions 
that are contained within triple-cross kinesic junc- 
tures (ranging between 5 seconds and 2 or 23 min- 
utes). These larger regular shapes of behavioral 
sequences increase the possibility of objectively 
measuring the function of particular communica- 
tive elements in contextual contrasts. Discovering 
the structural aspects of the interactive process is 
necessary to the objective definition of the “mean- 
ing” of the integral units, the messages carried by 
the communicative system, From the point of view 
of context analysis, meaning is the behavioral dif- 
ference occasioned by the presence or the absence 
of a particular cue at a particular level of context. 
The range of meaning of a particular cue is gov- 
erned by the range of contexts in which the cue can 
be observed to occur, 
Units and structure of body motion. Kinesics 
has been concerned with the exhaustive descrip- 
tion and analysis of the American kinesic structure. 
Structural linguists have traditionally approached 
their data through the word and then, in one set 
of operations, engaged in morphological and phono- 
logical research, and, in another set, moved toward 
the isolation and description of lexemes and syn- 
tax. More recently, linguists have sought to analyze 
the longer sequences of discourse, Using an an- 
alogous model, kinesic studies have demonstrated 
that the “gesture” is a bound morph (a stem form) 
and have gone on to analyze the position and ac- 
tivity of such forms. The tentative descriptions of 
kinemorphology prepared the ground for analysis 
of behavior into the component kines and kinemes. 
As research proceeded, it became increasingly evi- 
dent that the American kinesic pattern, at least, 
was not simply a sequence of these complex kine- 
morphs (kinemorphic stem plus suffixes), By con- 
ventions of junction, these wordlike forms are 
combined into sentencelike sequences. 
Clearly, kinesic forms at each ascending level of 
analysis resemble linguistic forms in their duality 


of patterning (Hockett 1960). Just as syntactic 
sentences do not dangle isolated in nature, these 
extended, linked sequences of body motion be 
havior, the complex kinemorphic constructions, do 
not exhaust the potentials of body activity in com- 
munication. These again are building blocks for 
still longer sequences of behavior, evident in opera- 
tion but which have thus far resisted analysis, 
Kinesic forms at each level of analysis (kinelogical, 
kinemorphological, and kinesyntactic) have dis- 
tinctive contrastive identity as significant forms 
and also operate as items of structure. 

Over the past century, acoustic phoneticians 
have developed a sufficient theory and an increas- 
ingly complex and reliable technology for the de- 
scription of the physiological behavior that under- 
lies the production of significant sounds utilized 
in human speech. It should not be surprising that 
some students confuse the activity of the apparatus 
for phonation with the linguistic process. At the 
present preliminary stage of kinesic research, it is 
even more difficult to keep the prekinesic activity 
of the body separate from the structured activity 
utilized in the kinesic code. Just as we are so im- 
pressed with the activity of the lips, the teeth, the 
tongue, the lungs, the larynx, the pharynx, etc., 
that we think of them as emitting speech, it is dif- 
ficult not to be so preoccupied with musculature, 
bones, fatty tissue, the vascular system, and skin 
that we think of these as emitting body motion 
language. Rather these must be regarded as sources 
of potentials for behavior which are selectively reg- 
ulated to form the kinesic code. The arm and hand 
of the telegrapher are of no direct consequence 
to the telegraphic code. 

An ede of kinesic communication. As 1 
as the kinesic anthropologist can remain sufo 
ly disciplined so that he does not confuse the p 

i iyi peer t of the body 
ticular activity of a particular part 0 115 
with the code that makes use of certain activi 0 
of that body part in certain situations, 15 55 
profitably examine the body as an instrumen 110 
cifically adapted for interactive behavior. ~~ 125 
identical body movements supply the activ! 15 yA 
guite different cue classes. To keep the AA is 
simple as possible, movement of the eye H the 
the activity selected for discussion, and 97 
variables of context and duration are 4 1 
The specialized kinesic terminology an to the 
tional conventions may prove cee suf- 
reader, but the examples chosen should ya ie 
ficiently familiar to soften the technicality 

illustration. 0 t 

One of the more easily detectable e 
perceptible units of body motion) is tha 


brow lift and return (here transcribed as bbAV). 
At times such movement is fleeting; I have been 
able to detect and record brow movement lasting 
but thousandths of a second. For instance, the 
brows may be raised in certain contexts and held 
for a short duration before returning to the zero or 
base position. Such positioning may operate as one 
of the allokines (again using the linguistic analogy, 
the allokines would be, as allomorphs are, mem- 
bers of a class of events that can be substituted 
for one another) of the junctural kineme (the 
least cue class) of (/k//). This bilateral eyebrow 
raise is quite comparable to, and may during phona- 
tion co-occur with, the linguistic single bar of 
terminally raised pitch, appropriate to the context 
of “doubt” or “question” or as a signal to repeat a 
message. If we ignore the duration of the action 
and attend only to the spatial movement of the 
brows, an identical movement of the brows may be 
seen in the circumvocal behavior of speakers who 
select the brows for kinesic stress functions. In- 
tensive experimentation on the relationship be- 
tween spoken and moved American has demon- 
strated that there are four degrees of kinesic stress 
(Birdwhistell 1965). The brows form one of the 
positional allokines of the kinemes of stress. Other 
allokines are provided by the head, hand, foot, or 
body nodding, or the lid closure that accompanies 
Speech. 

Thus, the kine eyebrow raise (bbA) may be 
allokinic with the kines of superior head nod (h^) 
or hand nod (/), members of the class kineme of 
kinesic single bar (/k//) in one context position 
and an allokine of the form degrees of kinesic 
stress (/primary, secondary, unstressed, or de- 
Stressed/) in another. These two allokinic roles do 
not exhaust the cue potential of the brows. Further- 
More, with the same muscular involvement, the 
(bbA ) may be an allokine of the kineme, the first 
degree of eyebrow raise (//), which combines 
with other circumfacial kinemes to form a kine- 
morph, 

I fully appreciate the reader's difficulty in pic- 
turing these abstractions. The point made here may 
be comprehended if the reader will conceive of a 
conversation in which an animated speaker is be- 
ing attended to by an interested auditor. The eye- 
brows of the speaker rise and fall as he speaks 
(kinesic stress kinemes). From time to time, the 
Speaker's eyes “focus” upon the face of the auditor 
and he pauses in his speech and raises his brow 
(/k//). He may continue vocalization following 
the single head nod (/hn/) of the auditor. Dur- 
ing one sequence of the conversation, the auditor 
May “de-expressionalize” into the complex kine- 
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morph of dead pan (// O //); the speaker, with- 
out signaling response, may continue vocalization 
until the auditor raises his brows (/bb'/), while 
sustaining the dead pan (// O //), to form the 


* 

kinemorph (uu 0 si) At this point, the speaker 
hesitates in his speech flow, drops his head and 
lids 4 — 5 ZA and after several vocal false 
00 

starts repeats part of his lexication. In the situations 
that we have observed. several conversationalists re- 
turned in discourse correction to the topic under 
discussion at the onset of the auditor's dead pan 
(//N> 0/77). 

These three kinesic activities do not exhaust the 
cue potential of the eyebrows. Like the scalp, the 
eyebrows, while mobile in position in the young, 
gradually become relatively stationary in base 
placement (the point from which movement is 
initiated and the point of return following move- 
ment). As measured at the most superior aspect 
of the hirsute brow, there is a possible range of 
almost one-half inch for brow placement. While 
the diakinesic (comparable to language dialect) 
range is less marked in Americans, any observant 
traveler in England can mark the contrast between 
the high placement of the brows among people of 
certain regional and economic groups (many Eng- 
lishmen look to the American as though they were 
perpetually surprised) and the low brow placement 
in other areas and at different socioeconomic 
levels (so-called beetle-browed). Such brow and 
scalp placement is learned behavior and is, on the 
one hand, an aspect of unique identity, and thus 
part of signature behavior, and, on the other, con- 
tributes to the common appearance of family, 
group, and regional members. The latter repre- 
sents signature behavior at another level. From 
this example of certain eyebrow behaviors and 
from this view of communication it becomes clear 
that communicative units may vary in duration 
from milliseconds to years. It may be argued that 
individual appearances, such as diakinesic varia- 
tion, are not to be classified as communicative be- 
havior. Such a position, focusing on short se- 
quences, would also deny the communicative role 
of dialect and individual speaking style. However, 
any regular and systematically variable learned be- 
havior that redundantly contributes to the defini- 
tion of an aspect of the code is in itself part ofa 
larger code and must be understood if we are to 
comprehend the structure of the interactive proc- 
ess. As we have long realized intuitively, there is 
more that goes on in any conversation than is 
present in the immediate interaction. It is the re- 
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searcher's duty to adapt his observations to the 
shapes of nature. 


Future research 


Kinesics has been preoccupied with the descrip- 
tion and analysis of body positions and move- 
ments. It has been possible to isolate and test 
thirty-four kinemes in the American kinesic sys- 
tem. While such a prediction is risky, there may 
be no more than fifty base units in the system, 
However, as kinesic research proceeds to gain se- 
curity from cross-cultural studies it is going to have 
to pay systematic attention to other body associ- 
ated phenomena. Such matters as the oiliness, wet- 
ness, and dryness of the skin, tension and laxity 
of the skin and musculature, variable and shifting 
vascularity in the skin's surface, and shifts in the 
underlying fatty tissue are all going to have to be 
studied intensively and systematically, All of our 
present observations, and these have been extensive 
but crude and nonconclusive, lead us to believe that 
these are coded in both long and short durational 
cue complexes. While at the moment these be- 
haviors are assigned to paralanguage, a catchall 
category for insufficiently analyzed behavior, there 
seems every reason to believe that they will be 
subject to isolation, analysis, and communicative 
assignment. In this perspective particular attention 
must be paid to the work of Hall and Westcott. 
Using what may be an unnecessarily limiting 
dyadic model, Hall, in his conception of proxemics 
(Hall 1963), places emphasis on the human use 
of space arrangements as a coded system of trans- 
actional process. His work forces attention on all 
primary telecommunicative processes. Westcott 
(1964), in his discussion of Streptistics, is attempt- 
ing to order the various channels and their opera- 
tive codes in structural relation to each other. 
These approaches, when taken together with the 
accumulating data from kinesic and linguistic an- 
thropology, lay the groundwork for communication 
analysis, 

Ray L. BIRDWHISTELL 


[Directly related are the entries Communication; Com- 
MUNICATION, ANIMAL; ETHNOGRAPHY; LANGUAGE, 
article on LANGUAGE AND CULTURE.] 
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KING, GREGORY 


Gregory King (1648-1712), the son of a mathe- 
matician who was also a landscape gardener, was 
born at Lichfield. He got his early education at 
home, at the Free School, and as clerk to the 
antiquary Sir William Dugdale, whose service he 
entered at the age of 14 and with whom he spent 
several years traveling in the English counties on 
heraldic surveys. He was a well-informed topogra- 
pher and surveyor; he assisted in the production 
of Itinerarium Angliae: Or, a Book of the Roads, 
1675; and for a while he supported himself by 
mapmaking, engraving, and surveying. He was a 
skilled and well-known genealogist and became 
Successively Rouge Dragon, registrar of the College 
of Arms, and Lancaster herald. He was a success- 
ful practicing accountant; he taught bookkeeping 

as a young man and in later life became secretary 
to the comptroller of army accounts and to the 
commissioners of public accounts. Finally, he was 
a distinguished political arithmetician. His auto- 
biography (which, however, ends in 1694) was 
reproduced by James Dalloway as an appendix to 
Inquiries Into the Origin and Progress of the Sci- 
ence of Heraldry in England (1793). 

It is as a statistician that King makes his claim 
to fame as a social scientist although, so far as 
We know, he did not become interested in political 
arithmetic until 1695. In that year he published a 
broadsheet summarizing the rates of duties payable 
under the Act of 1694, which levied taxes on mar- 
riages, births, burials, bachelors, and childless 
widowers. Possibly King had been involved in de- 
Signing the statistical inquiries that were essential 
to the assessment of these taxes: he was certainly 
interested in the results, which were immensely 
Significant sources of demographic information in 
an age when the size and trend of the population 
was a matter of great political interest and much 
Speculation. There is no record of his having pub- 
lished any other work relating to political arith- 
metic during his lifetime, although his work was 
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well known among his contemporaries and his esti- 
mates were freely used and quoted by Charles 
Davenant. 

Unlike most of his contemporary political arith- 
meticians, King was a scholar rather than a politi- 
cian. Perhaps this was why he never published his 
estimates, being content to make them freely avail- 
able as a basis for economic policy-making or 
analysis rather than using them to support his 
own special pleadings. He was primarily interested 
in finding the exact truth about the dimensions of 
the national economy, so far as the available data 
would let him. It is evident from the notes and 
communications which have survived that he was 
completely honest about the limitations of his ma- 
terial and amazingly methodical in his use of it, 
and the more modern scholars have probed his 
methods and uncovered new sources of his notes, 
the more they have tended to admire his results. 
His famous “Scheme of the Income and Expences 
of the Several Families of England,” given in his 
Natural and Political Observations and Conclu- 
sions Upon the State and Condition of England 
(1696), and his international comparisons of 
national income and expenditure for England, 
France, and Holland in his Of the Naval Trade of 
England A, 1688 and the National Profit Then 
Arising Thereby (1697) were based essentially on 
guesswork, but as explicit statements of the 
views of a particularly well informed observer they 
are profoundly revealing. They inspired compa- 
rable calculations by Patrick Colquhoun in the 
early nineteenth century and became bench mark 
data of immense value to students of long-term 
growth. 

All King’s estimates were made with an account- 
ants meticulous concern for internal consistency, 
and in this respect his national income estimates 
were in advance of any calculations made in this 
field until the mid-twentieth century. It is possible 
to extract from the national income and balance 
of payments estimates given in his two tracts, 
supplemented with additional estimates quoted by 
Davenant, a complete, articulated set of double- 
entry social accounts as well as an abundance of 
detail on the content of national income, output, 
and expenditure in 1688 and 1695. He also made 
estimates of the national capital, its content, and 
its rate of increase through the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His population estimates were based on care- 
ful analyses of actual enumerations for particular 
places, corrected for technical errors and adjusted 
to a national basis, on assumptions that mod- 
ern demographers (basing their judgments on the 
results of nineteenth-century census enumerations) 
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have found to be both consistent and plausible. 
His schedule of the relation between changes in 
the price of wheat and deviations from the normal 
wheat harvest, which was originally published by 
Davenant and became known as “Gregory King's 
Law,” represents a piece of demand analysis of a 
Kind that we find in no other source until the early 
twentieth century. 

PHYLLIs DEANE 


WORKS BY KING 
There are manuscripts and calculations by King in the 
British Museum, the Public Record Office (London), the 
Bodleian Library (Oxford), and the Library of the London 
County Council. 


1695 A Scheme of the Rates and Duties Granted to His 
Majesty Upon Marriages, Births, and Burials, and 
Upon Batchelors and Widowers, for the Term of Five 
Years from May 1, 1695. London: A broadsheet. 

(1696) 1936 Natural and Political Observations and 
Conclusions Upon the State and Condition of England. 
Pages 12-56 in Two Tracts by Gregory King. Edited 
by George E. Barnett. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
> The manuscript of 1696 was first published in 1802 
in George Chalmers’ An Estimate of the Comparative 
Strength of Great-Britain. 

(1697) 1936 Of the Naval Trade of England Ab 1688 
and the National Profit Then Arising Thereby. Pages 
60-76 in Two Tracts by Gregory King. Edited by 
George E, Barnett. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
> The manuscript of 1697 was first published in 1936. 

1793 Some Miscellaneous Notes of the Birth, Education, 
and Advancement of Gregory King. Appendix 2 in 
James Dalloway, Inquiries Into the Origin and Prog- 
ress of the Science of Heraldry in England. Gloucester 
(England): Raikes. > The autobiography covers the 
years 1648 to 1694. 
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The word “king” is derived from the Old English 
cynn and seems to have been first used for the 
chiefs or representatives of the cognatic kin groups, 
or “kins,” into which Anglo-Saxon society was 
organized. This use of the term seems to lack reli- 


gious reference, these early “kings” having appar- 
ently been primarily arbitrators, leaders, and 
warriors. Later, the word came to be used to trans- 
late the names for rulers in other European lan- 
guages (such as the Greek basileus and the Latin 
rex) with whom ritual and religious functions were 
explicitly associated. Research into non-Western 
cultures has demonstrated that the association 
of religious or magical significance with what is 
usually called kingship is practically universal. The 
term “kingship” applies not only to those states 
that, like most modern or recent European monar- 
chies, are considerable in size and population, but 
also to those many smaller traditional polities that 
center on a sovereign—or formerly sovereign— 
ruler or head. These chieftaincies, which are usu- 
ally hereditary, differ only in scale and complexity 
from the more familiar Western kingships. 

Rituals of kingship. Sir James Frazer was the 
first to develop the theme of kingship’s ritual or 
sacral nature, and his famous work The Golden 
Bough (1890) begins with the Roman legend of 
the priest-king of Nemi, whose reign ended when 
he was slain by his successor. Frazer showed that 
in many ancient states, as well as in contemporary 
preindustrial societies, kings were commonly 
thought of either as priests or mediators between 
gods and men or as gods themselves. Thus the an- 
cient Egyptian kings manifested the divine essence 
or force upon earth (Frankfort 1948, pp. 107-108), 
and kings were frequently identified with a sun 
deity, as in ancient Egypt, the Inca state of pre- 
conquest Peru, and Japan. f 

In considering the religious, or sacred, aspect 0 
kingship it is important to remember that ritual i 
essentially symbolic; like other kinds of ritual, royal 
ritual is an institutionalized way of saying ig 
thing that is thought to be important. esis 
ritual is basically expressive, it is also ingen 
tally effective. We not only have to ask, there 11 
what are the social consequences of royal 11 655 
but we must enquire what it symbolizes. 12 
single rite may have different levels of 17901 15 
kingly ritual may be examined in four bro 
pects. 

First, there are myths of origin. sy) 
ments about the beginnings of particul: 
I referred above to the widespread iden ime 
kings with the sun, from which many Toy’ are 

here, kings 

are supposed to be descended. Elsew: human 
thought to be descended from other no tu king: 
powers or gods. Thus in certain of the ure pere 
doms of Uganda the traditional rulers are E 

to be the descendants of a WAA many 
men and half gods, who occupied the 152 peared: 
generations ago and then mysteriously disap! 


mbolic state- 
ar kingships. 
tification o 


Such myths are best regarded as a kind of ritual 
rather than as a kind of history, and they dramati- 
cally affirm the uniqueness and distinctiveness of 
the royal lines to which they refer. Their social 
importance is that they validate and so tend to 
sustain the systems of royal authority and prestige 
to which they relate. 

The second important aspect of royal ritual (with 
the one next referred to, the central component 
in Frazer’s concept of “divine kingship”) is the 
mystical identification of the king with the terri- 
tory and people over whom he reigns. It is widely 
believed in many cultures that the king should not 
be allowed to suffer any physical defect or to be- 
come old and feeble, for if this should happen the 
country itself would suffer corresponding injury. 
Like the priest-king of Nemi, many traditional 
tulers are, or are believed to be, ceremonially killed 
when they grow ill or old and their powers begin 
to wane. It is the belief in the ruler's death rather 
than the practice itself that is important, for it 
shows how kingship may be conceived of as pri- 
marily a ritual, symbolic office and not as a merely 
secular institution. 

The third aspect, which is associated with the 
foregoing, is the expression, in a huge variety of 
rites and ceremonials, of the king’s uniqueness— 
his difference from and superiority to ordinary 
people. Accession always involves some ceremony 
of crowning or anointing, which effectively conse- 
crates or makes sacred the person of the king. He 
thus becomes imbued with a special ritual or sym- 
bolic value and is set apart as different from other 
men. Very often there is a special court language 
or vocabulary to refer to the king and his activities; 
this usage has been reported from regions as Te- 
mote from one another as ancient Siam and central 
Africa, The king’s distinctiveness may also be 
marked by the use of special prepositional forms 
by, and of, him—such as the “royal plural” and the 
use of the third person in addressing him. Often 
no part of his body may be allowed to touch the 
earth, as in the Ashanti kingdom of Ghana, and 
in many kingdoms he must not be seen eating 
and drinking by ordinary men. Sometimes certain 
ritually impure foods are forbidden to him. Always 
there is a regalia of ritually important objects 
associated with kingship. Some kings have been 
Permitted to practice brother-sister incest, univer- 
Sally forbidden to ordinary people. Where, as is not 
often the case, such kings have been permitted to 
have children it may be claimed that such incest isa 
means of preserving the purity and distinctiveness 
of the royal line. 

It is a characteristic of symbolism that the virtue 
or power attributed to what is symbolized comes to 
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be ascribed to the symbol itself. Thus a special 
kind of potency comes to be associated with the 
king's unique ritual status. Polynesians believe that 
the mana of their rulers can kill ordinary men, 
and in the old Malayan kingdoms it was thought 
a breach of royal taboo could doom the offender, 
Sometimes this potency can be beneficial rather 
than, or as well as, malevolent; thus in England in 
the Middle Ages to touch the king or even his gar- 
ment was believed to be a cure for scrofula, “the 
king’s evil.” Very commonly the king’s potency is 
conceived of as a power to influence nature. For ex- 
ample, many traditional African kings were rain- 
makers; when the rain failed, the king was often 
blamed for willful neglect. Because he did not use 
his ritual powers for his people's welfare, he might 
be deposed or even killed. Similar usages are re- 
ported from other parts of the world; the early 
Swedish kings are said to have been killed if the 
crops failed. 

The fourth broad aspect of royal ritual is the 
king's secular authority. Almost universally the 
king's accession to secular power over other men 
is symbolized by the handing to him on his acces- 
sion a sword, scepter, or (as in early Egypt) a 
shepherd's crook. In some coronation rites the 
king's power over other men is symbolically ex- 
pressed by a mock combat with an opponent who 
is, of course, defeated. The ancient Egyptian kings 
performed a rite of discharging arrows toward the 
four cardinal points of the compass, symbolizing 
the extent of their worldly domain, and the king 
of Bunyoro in western Uganda performs a similar 
rite on accession, exclaiming as he does so: “Thus 
I shoot the countries to overcome them!” 

Secular kingship. Some early “kings” were 
also heads or representatives of kin groups, and 
some were war leaders, rather than priests or lead- 
ers in ritual. In such cases kingship was evidently 
a political office rather than a ritual or priestly one, 
though it seems that invariably symbolism and 
rite accrete around such office, whether or not they 
have contributed to its raison d'être. In all king- 
ships, loyalty to the person of the king has been 
the supreme political value, and this has found 
expression in a variety of ceremonial usages; pros- 
tration or obeisance, hand-kissing, declarations of 
fealty, and so on. Where kingships have been sec- 
ular in origin (e.g., due to military conquest) it 
has often been found expedient to “desecularize” 
them; witness the sedulous fostering of the notion 
of the “divine right of kings” in Jacobean England. 
Even wholly nonsecular or ritual kingships can 
have political importance, for although the king 
may discharge no governmental or administrative 
role, he may nonetheless provide a focus and sym- 
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bol for his people's sense of national or tribal iden- 
tity and so form an indispensable expression of 
their political unity. 

Where kings are secular rulers their judicial or 
arbitrative role may be important. The notion of 
the king's justice,” often regarded as his private 
and personal possession, is widespread. Indeed, it 
appears that some kingships have developed in con- 
sequence of this need for arbitration. Students of 
tribal histories, principally in Africa, have recorded 
traditions of the emergence of royal dynasties from 
an original arbitrator, often of a different tribe 
from that of his subjects (and so presumed to be 
more impartial than any of them could be), who 
was invited to live among them and settle their 
disputes. The king's judicial or regulatory function 
may form a key element in the maintenance of 
social control in smaller-scale societies. Like other 
aspects of his power, a king’s legal or regulative 
functions may also be expressed symbolically. In 
ancient India and elsewhere the comparison be- 
tween the king's role and the sun’s orderly course, 
seen as a vital regulatory force in the world, was 
explicit. In modern monarchies, where judicial 
function, like other governmental activity, has 
become the concern of nonroyal specialist bodies, 
the judicial role of Kings has, of course, become 
obsolete; but it may survive, at least formally, in 
the convention that the king instigates judicial pro- 
ceedings against malefactors (Rex v. John Smith) 
and in such institutions as the “king’s pardon.” 

The economic aspect of kingship is usually most 
important in those societies which are small enough 
in scale for the king or chief to maintain some 
kind of personal relationship with all, or at least 
with a considerable number, of his subjects. In 
such polities the king is also the wealthiest man 
in the kingdom, but his wealth takes the form of 
services and material goods rendered as tribute to 
him by his subjects, and he does not retain it for 
his own private use. Rather he redistributes his 
wealth among his people in the form of feasts, 
gifts for favorites, and help for the needy. This con- 
stant circulation of goods and services from the 
periphery to the center and outward again may, at 
least until the intrusion of a cash economy and the 
consequent availability of a variety of new things 
to spend money on, form the basis of a system of 
relationships of closely knit interdependence be- 
tween ruler and subjects. Many traditional small- 
scale states in Africa, southeast Asia, and else- 
where have exemplified this type of economic 
kingship until very recent times. But with increas- 
ing economic specialization, the advent of money, 
and the spread of centers of production and distri- 


bution throughout the community, kings economie 
significance, like their judicial importance, has de 
clined almost to vanishing point 


We can conclude that although Frazer's evoly. 
tionary theory of the development of kings from 
priests may account for the historical origins of 
some kingships, it certainly does not explain all of 
them. Many traditional kingships have been sym 
bolic or emblematic rather than secular, and they 
may have originated for this reason. But there is 
plenty of evidence that many other kingships have 
come into existence for quite other reasons, such 
as the conquest of a formerly segmentary society 
by superior force, the voluntary acceptance of an 
independent outside arbitrator, and the emergence, 
in a variety of possible conditions, of one individ- 
ual or kin group in a segmentary community as 
primus inter pares. Shaka's kingship over the Zulu 
was of this last type. 

But in whatever way different kingships have 
originated, essential to all of them is their symbolic, 
expressive quality, and it was Frazer's great merit 
to have perceived and stated this. For the majority 
of their subjects all kings are symbols: they sym- 
bolize the kingdom they reign over and its people, 
its prosperity and security, even its very existence. 
As is commonly the case with symbols, values 
ascribed fundamentally to what is symbolized run 
over into the symbol itself; in the wet 
kingship they are expressed in a proliferation 
rite and ceremony. Like all ritual, the primary 
of royal ritual is expression, but just because at 
expressive it is often thought to be instrument 
as well. In a certain sense, then, all kings are 
“divine”; but some kingships are more divine than 
others. 

A number of factors have played a part pi 
decline of the importance of kingship throug Eu 
the modern world: the increased size and ae 
plexity of modern administrative ore loy- 
destruction of the old interpersonal bonds a a 
alty and dependence which linked the 5 ‘ates? 
small-scale polities with their subjects; 1155 con- 
duction of modern economic systems and nopoh 
sequent breakdown of traditional rulers 01 111 
of economic power. But probably the mos ain 
tant factor is the rejection, e 
ern literate and scientifically oriente 3 in favor 
societies, of traditional “expressive” values earlier 
of modern “instrumental” ones. Often, D sho 
times, it was enough that the “divine 1 51 ate 
merely exist in a good moral and physi the same 
tion. Nowadays kings who are not at 45 
time rulers (and few are) are widely reg 


anachronisms, retained, if they are retained at all, 
for sentimental rather than practical reasons. To 
those who no longer ascribe to kings their tradi- 
tional potency as symbols, they are bound to seem 
an unnecessary and expensive luxury. In any case, 
it may well be held that modern government is too 
complex a business to be left to hereditary mon- 
archs whose claim to rule is based on ascribed 
rather than achieved qualification. No doubt most 
men will continue to create symbols in order to 
represent the often inarticulate values they cherish. 
But evidently the institution of kingship has, for 
most people, ceased to fulfill this role. 


J. H. M. BEATTIE 


(Directly related are the entries MONARCHY; POLITICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY; STATELESS SOCIETY.) 
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KINSEY, ALFRED C. 


Alfred Charles Kinsey (1894-1956) was un- 
doubtedly the most famous American student of hu- 
man sexual behavior in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. In Europe at the turn of the century, 
Richard von Krafft-Ebing, and then Albert Moll, 
Havelock Ellis, Magnus Hirschfeld, and 
Freud had opened up to exploration this hidden area 
of man’s life, chiefly by the presentation of indi- 
vidual case histories and phil n 
In the United States in the period between 1929 
and 1940 Katherine B. Davis, Gilbert V. Hamilton, 
Robert Latou Dickinson, Lewis M. Terman, and 
Carney Landis had made investigations of 
segmental aspects of sex, but it remained for Kinsey 
to survey a broad range of human sexual behavior 
based on thousands of face-to-face interviews. 

Kinsey obtained an undergraduate degree from 
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Bowdoin in psychology and a doctorate at Harvard 
in 1920 in biology. He then went to Indiana Unb- 
versity where he concentrated on the field of tax- 
onomy, studying the Cynipidae (gall wasps), This 
study ultimately resulted in important 

to evolutionary theory 

He began his sex research, unassisted, in 1938. 
Its importance was soon recognized and his per- 
sonally financed week-end field trips to nearby 
cities to gather sex histories became instead three- 
week interviewing tours, supported by grants, on 
which he was accompanied by research associates. 
Clyde Martin and Wardell Pomeroy were among 
the first staff members to join him in interviewing. 
Support at first came from the National Research 
Council and the Medical Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Indiana University, under the leader- 
ship of President Herman B Wells, lent solid back- 
ing to Kinsey's sex research, gradually relieving 
him of teaching duties to facilitate his work. 

In 1948 Sexual Behavior in the Human Male was 

It aroused unanticipated interest in the 
general as well as the academic public, and Kin- 
sey's name became synonymous with the study of 
sex. Five years later the companion volume, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, was completed. In 
1947 the Institute for Sex Research was established 
as a nonprofit corporation affiliated with Indiana 
University, and the staff was gradually augmented 
to a dozen or more. By this time an authoritative 
library dealing with sex had been developed and 
staffed, and valuable supplementary materials such 
as diaries, daily sexual calendars, art collections, 
cine, photographs, and other erotic source materials 
had been collected. In 1950 the United States Cus- 
toms challenged the right of the institute to import 
erotica for scientific study and confiscated a collec- 
tion of material purchased abroad. A case based on 
these seizures was decided in the Federal District 
Court of New York in 1957 in favor of the insti- 
tute’s right to add to its holdings for research uses. 

Following Kinsey's death in 1956, the institute 
continued the scientific study of sex, publishing 
the third and fourth volumes, Pregnancy, Birth 
and Abortion in 1958 and Sex Offenders: An 
Analysis of Types in 1965. 

The two major Kinsey volumes have set a frame- 
work that has encouraged further research into 
man’s sexual behavior—even yet a largely unex- 
plored area. Kinsey's chief contributions to this field 
of study are (1) a quantified, thorough description 
of the sexual behavior of a large number of indi- 
viduals of both sexes and of diverse social status; 
(2) the discovery of an unexpected range of indi- 
vidual and social class variation; (3) a correction 


— — 
to survey the approximate 

and norms of sexual behavior, Up to the present 
lime no research of comparable scope in this field 
has been instigated by other groups, and the 
eighteen thousand histories in the Institute for Sex 
Research at Indiana University form a backlog of 
basic data on sex which has still not been fully ex- 
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ciation. 
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Kinship is one of the universals in human seh 
ety and therefore plays an important role in beth 
the regulation of behavior and the formation «f 
social groups. Kinship systems depend on the setil 
recognition and cultural implementation of rile 
tionships derived from descent and marriage asi 
normally involve a set of kinship terms and za 
associated set of behavioral patterns and attitude 
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weli. Although dictionary definitions 
these relationships, it is convenient to extend a 
term “kinship” to cover both kinds, The nnen 
network of social relations may constitute alee 
the whole social structure in some of the fie 
societies or be a relatively small part of a bight 
complex structure, as in modern industrial 
eties. In either case, however, the system of — 
ship and marriage plays an important role 
maintaining group cohesion and solidarity and 
orienting the individual members to the 
maze. The use of the term “system” implies 
there is a complex relation of in 
tween the component parts: ro 
and the associated rights and duties. 
Kinship systems are found to vary in different 
societies with respect to a pembe of 
istics: (1) the extent to whi 
affinal relationships are recognized for social pa 
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present in the society in terms of cultural ideals 
and as behavioral norms, and their observance is 
reinforced in a variety of ways. There is consid- 
erable evidence that in most societies children 
learn the essentials of kinship rather early. At mar- 
riage an individual normally acquires a whole new 
set of affinal relatives to whom he must make 
varying adjustments, depending on the patterns of 
residence and interaction. Marriage is frequently 
an alliance between two groups of kin and may be 
mediated by exchanges of property as well as of 
spouses. The individual's relation to his spouse's 
relatives is often an intensification of the attitudes 
of respect or familiarity he has toward his own 
parents and siblings. Thus he may avoid his 
mother-in-law for a period and may be required 
to joke roughly with his brothers-in-law and sisters- 
in-law, Some societies prescribe marriage with a 
particular category of kin, usually “cross-cousins” 
(children of a brother and a sister), so that one's 
new affines are also consanguineal relatives and 
the new behavioral adjustments are more easily 
handled. Such societies intensify the bonds be- 
tween existing relatives at the expense of securing 
a new set of relatives by means of marriage. In 
these societies the opposition between “consanguin- 
ity” and “affinity” is often present, despite the 
formal absence of distinct affinal terms. 
In most societies the rights and obligations of 
members are channeled, in part at least, through 
the kinship system. Thus, the right to membership 
in a descent group may depend on the proper mar- 
riage of the parents, in which the procreative 
rights in the wife have been formally transferred 
to the husband and his lineage. Similarly, rights 
to the utilization of land or other kinds of property 
may sometimes be secured only through member- 
ship in “corporate” descent groups which are both 
integral parts of the kinship system and units in 
the larger social structure. Succession to various 
offices or status positions usually depends on kin- 
ship, even though the offices are controlled by 
descent groups or associations. Even the rights to 
residence in one locality or another may be speci- 
fied in kinship terms. Rights normally imply obli- 
gations or duties and are concerned with the larger 
society and its continuation, even though phrased 
in kinship terms. Many center on marriage and 
the resulting family and involve domestic service, 
labor, sexuality, procreation, and support, among 
other things. Where rights and duties are codified 
in legal or jural terms they are more easily seen, 
but they are an integral part of kinship behavior. 
In all societies, kinship is marked by a set of 
relationship terms that define the universe of kin 


and that may be extended metaphorical 
kin and even to various aspects of the we 
nature. Kinship terms have been the cen 
much interest on the part of both antl p 
and linguists, and considerable progress 
made in their classification and analysis. 
societies, kinship terms are utilized in 4 
both in reference and in direct address, 
their use is required by custom. The tes 
system frequently represents a distin 
of the lexicon, and the linguist can pro 
understanding of it by componential 
mal analysis, and historical recons 
lier forms. There is a basic logic to kini 
nology, in that particular terms do not 
status position so much as a relationship 
of a particular term implies its recipre 
you call a man “father,” he responds 4 
On the other hand, parallel terms in 
societies may or may not have the si 
cance or meaning. Social anthropologi: 
more concerned with the set of behavio 
terns between relatives and have tended 
sider the terms used as linguistic tags 
or symbolizing the particular expected 
and attitudes between pairs or groups of 
the two systems are not always in a 0 
relationship, and it is more profitable si 
to consider them in a relationship of d 
terdependence and to examine the 
as possible evidence for social and cultural 

The kinship system, in turn, has val 
complex relations with the other social 
that together make up the total social sy 
social structure. Because kinship enters 
nomic, political, legal, and ritual relatio 
various societies, there is sometimes a tel 
ignore or underestimate its significance. 
tion of kinship terminology in interacti 
symbolic one. When it is used it defines 
participants the general mode of behavior 
followed in particular social situations. ; 
versality and enduring character of kinship 
its importance in binding men and 1 
in society and providing a foundation for th ie 
ing of more specific social structures. 


Historical development 

The scientific study of kinship systems 
century old, but in that brief period a 
gendered more controversy and a greal 8 
of theoretical formulations than have mos 
of human society. The early studies ae 
on the terminological systems, for the E K 
and utilized them as evidence for historica 


tionships or as survivals of assumed earlier stages 
of society based on promiscuity and group mar- 
nage The reactions against such “conjectural” his- 
tory led to a denial of the sociological significance 
of kinship terms and to an attempted 

in terms of psychological principles. This, in turn, 
resulted in a renewed attempt to understand kin- 
ship in terms of the behavioral system and with 
reference to the ongoing society. More recently, 
some progress has been made in studying changes 
in kinship systems over time. One recurring dif- 
ficulty has been the limited number of societies for 
which there is adequate information on kinship 
systems, but this situation is improving rather 
rapidly. A further difficulty has been that the pre- 
liminary classifications have been based on limited 
criteria, and there has been a tendency to study 
kinship piecemeal and to search for simpiified for- 
mulations in terms of causal relationships rather 
than to treat the complex whole. 

The foundations for the study of kinship were 
laid by L. H. Morgan in his Systems of Consanguin- 
ity and Affinity of the Human Family (1871). {See 
the biography of MORGAN, LEWIS Henry.) In this 
work, the result of more than a decade of con- 
centration on kinship, Morgan data on 
the terminological systems he was able to collect 
or secure for nearly every major area of the world. 
He grouped the terminologies into two great classes. 
the “descriptive” systems, which he ascribed to the 
Aryan, Semitic, and Uralic linguistic families, and 
the “classificatory” systems, which he thought were 
characteristic of the Indians, the Poly- 
nesians, and many of the peoples of Asia. The 
“classificatory” systems merged e with Aa 
eral relatives in varying degrees, contrast 
Euro-American systems, which isolated lineal rela- 
tives in the terminology. As W. H. R. Rivers noted 
later (1914, p. 4), no discovery in the whole range 
of science can more certainly be credited to one 
man than the discovery of the classificatory system 
of relationship to Morgan. 

Morgan's early interest in kinship wes 
x historical one. Discovering in 1858 that the 

jibwa Indians had a pattern of 
that was almost e with that of the Iroquois, 
who spoke a quite different language, he came = 
the view that kinship patterns were highly stable 
and set out to collect kinship ologies in or- 


of common descent and had originally come from 
Asia. When he found an almost ideni 
among the Tamils of India, he felt he had proved 
his historical hypothesis. But in the meantime, the 
discovery of the Hawaiian (Malayan) pattem of 
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the most influential and far-reaching [see KROE- 
pen). He found the distinction between “descrip: 
tive” and “classificatory” misleading and suggested 
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cial Organisation (1914) he proposed that kinship 
terminology is rigorously determined by social con- 
ditions and particularly by forms of marriage and 
hence can be utilized to reconstruct the recent 
history of social institutions. These hypotheses and 
the accompanying illustrations have become one 
starting point for the modern study of kinship sys- 
tems. [See MCLENNAN and RIVERS.) 
Lowie has been the most influential American 
concerned with the study of kinship. 
Rivers’ position that kinship terminology 
is related to social usages, but influenced by Kroe- 
ber as well, he sought to test the hypotheses that 
had been proposed against the available ethno- 
information. His own comparative studies 
of the Plateau Shoshoneans and the Hopi Indians 
led him to the conclusion that the kinship system 
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of the latter is functionally connected with their 
clan system. [See Low£.] He summed up his 
general position in a statement that is still valid: 


Relationship terms are studied by the anthropologist 
not merely as so many words inviting philological 
analysis and comparison, but as correlates of social 
custom. Broadly speaking, the use of a specific kinship 
designation, e.g., for the maternal as distinguished 
from the paternal uncle, indicates that the former 
receives differential treatment at the hands of his 
nephews and nieces. Further, if a term of this sort 
embraces a number of individuals, the probability is 
that the speaker is linked to all of them by the same 
set of mutual duties and claims, though their intensity 
may vary with the closeness of the relationship. 
(11929) 1959, vol. 19, p. 84) 


In England Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown 
have been most influential figures in the develop- 
ment of kinship studies, Malinowski, as a result 
of his study The Family Among the Australian 
Aborigines (1913) and his extended field research 
in the Trobriand Islands, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the family as the “initial situation” for 
the development of kinship, from which attitudes 
and terminology could be widely extended. He also 
called attention to the significance of “sociological 
fatherhood” in a matrilineal society that did not 
recognize the genetic role; but he was more con- 
cerned with the function of kinship and other 
social institutions in fulfilling individual needs. 
[See Matinowsxt.] Radcliffe-Brown, an early stu- 
dent of Rivers, is the central figure in the modern 
study of kinship systems. He was the first to de- 
velop the conception of the kinship system as 
composed of both terminology and patterns of social 
behavior and to see kinship as an integral part of 
the larger social structure. As a functionalist he 
was concerned with the significance of institutions 
in maintaining the social system, but he went 
further and attempted to discover basic structural 
principles that were relevant to a variety of dif- 
ferent terminological groupings and social usages. 
[See RADCLIFFE-BROWN.] 

By the end of the 1920s the preliminary classi- 
fication of kinship terminologies was well under- 
way. Morgan’s twofold classification was remod- 
eled by Rivers, and Gifford (1922) had utilized 
Kroeber's categories for the classification of Cali- 
fornian Indian terminologies. Spier's classification 
(1925) of North American Indian terminologies 
into eight empirical types, based on the patterns of 
grouping for cross-cousins, was particularly influ- 
ential. Lowie (1929) proposed a world-wide clas- 
sification into four major types, based on the 
treatment of relatives in the parental generation. 


These were soon followed by Radcliffe-Brown's 
classification (1931) of Australian social systems 
into two main types, in cach of which kinship, 
preferential marriage, and clan groupings were 
systematically interrelated. 

During the following decade a number of field 
studies were carried out by students of Malinowski 
and Radcliffe-Brown in which kinship received 
more adequate treatment. Firth’s studies of the 
Tikopia (1936), Warner's on the Murngin (1930), 
Evans-Pritchard’s on the Nuer (1951), Fortes’ on 
the Tallensi (1949), Tax’s on the Fox (1937), 
Hallowell’s on the Ojibwa (1937), Eggan’s on the 
Plains and Pueblo Indian groups ([1937b] 1962, 
Pp. 35-95; 1950), and Spoehr’s studies of the 
southeastern Indian tribes (1941: 1942; 1944) are 
among those researches that have contributed to 
the development and modification of the struc- 
tural-functional approach. 

The clearest statement of this approach is found 
in Radcliffe-Brown’s Introduction to African Sys- 
tems of Kinship and Marriage (1950), in which he 
was concerned with the general comparative and 
theoretical study of kinship organization as an ar- 
rangement which enables persons to cooperate with 
one another in an orderly social life. In this dis- 
cussion he compared and contrasted the cognatic 
system of the early Teutonic peoples with the ag- 
natic lineage systems of ancient Rome and many 
modern African tribes and indicated the relevance 
of the principles of “the unity of the sibling group 
and “the unity and solidarity of the lineage” for 
various aspects of social life. Here he was pAr 
larly concerned with the significance of 1 
descent in bringing about corporate kin groups wai 
continue beyond the life of individual mem 9 
and may control resources, exact vengeance, 115 
late marriage, and engage in ritual. He saw rit 
riage as essentially a rearrangement of social si yA 
ture and discussed in detail the signee : 
marriage in various African societies. For a 5 
wide classification of kinship systems he m 10 
four types: father-right, mother: right, oe hich 
systems, and double lineage systems, each o 
has a number of varieties. 


Current development of kinship studies 


In the modern period there have been = whi 
of new directions in the study of tiner these 
involve both method and theory. Some 0 statis- 
include cross-cultural comparisons G 
tical and correlational techniques; pres "earlier 
linguistic analyses building on W others 
categories or utilizing formal analyses: 1 from 
utilize models of various types, some deri' 


number 


and others from mathematics. These 
studies have stimulated a great amount of new 
research and promise to broaden our knowledge of 
kinship phenomena in various directions. 

Of particular significance is Murdock’s cross- 
cultural study of family and kinship organization 
in about 250 societies throughout the world, pre- 
sented in Social Structure (1949). Utilizing the 
postulational method and statistical analysis he 
found that kinship terminologies are primarily de- 
termined by such sociological factors as descent 
and residence, with marriage rules of lesser im- 
portance. He then established six types of kinship 
terminology, based in part on Spier's earlier classi- 
fication, and combined these with rules of descent 
and residence to give 11 major types of social 
organization. A proposed order of social change, 
beginning with changes in the residence pattern, 
was then tested against the evidence from lin- 
guistic reconstructions and other data and was 
found highly reliable. “It seems clear,” Murdock 
wrote, “that the elements of social organization, in 
their permutations and combinations, conform to 
natural laws of their own with an exactitude 
scarcely less striking than that which characterizes 
the permutations and combinations of atoms in 
chemistry or genes in biology” (1949, p. 183). 

Murdock’s study represents a notable advance in 
the application of social science methodologies to 
the study of social organization, but there has also 
been considerable criticism of the sampling in- 
volved, the statistical techniques used, and the data 
selected for analysis. He responded with the more 
adequate “World Ethnographic Sample” (1957) and 
with a revised classification (1959, pp. 135-140) 
of five major types of social organization, based priv 
marily on descent and residence patterns. He also 
Modified his assumptions about the primary role of 
tesidence in bringing about social change. 

The contributions of Lévi-Strauss to the study of 
kinship systems are of a different character, and in 
Les structures élémentaires de la parenté (1949) 
and Structural Anthropology (1958) he presents 
Some highly original views on the nature of social 
structure in general and kinship in particular. “So- 
cial structure,” for Lévi-Strauss, is in itself con- 
cerned not with the empirical reality of social rela- 
tions but with models which give rise to them, and 
he discusses the relevance of mechanical models 
(those on the same scale as the phenomena) and 
Statistical models (where the elements of the model 
are on a different scale) for various problems, par- 
ticularly those of communication. With regard to 

ship he views the terminology and the system 
ok attitudes as representing quite different orders 
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of reality: “The modalities of behavior between 
relatives express to some extent the terminological 
classification, and they provide at the same time a 
means of overcoming difficulties and contradictions 
resulting from this classification” (11958) 1963, p. 
310), a dialectic which is responsible for change 
in both systems. Lévi-Strauss also proposes a some- 
different unit for kinship studies from the elemen- 
tary family, which is favored by Malinowski, Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, Murdock, and others. He believes “the 
relationship between ‘brothers-in-law’ is the axis 
around which kinship structure is built” (11958) 
1963, p. 46) and thus adds the wife's brother to the 
family unit. All kinship structures are constructed 
on this “kinship atom,” primarily by the organiza- 
tion of a series of oppositions between attitudes of 
familiarity and reserve. The resulting kinship sys- 
tem “does not consist in the objective ties of descent 
or consanguinity between individuals. It exists only 
in human consciousness; it is an arbitrary system 
of representations, not the spontaneous develop- 
ment of a real situation” (tbid., p. 50). 

The principle of reciprocity, as manifested in 
various forms of exchange in social life, is central 
to Lévi-Strauss’s view of social institutions. Kinship 
in human society is established and perpetuated 
through specific forms of marriage, and marriage 
as a form of exchange involves the circulation of 
women. He is, therefore, particularly concerned 
with what he calls “elementary structures,” or those 
characterized by preferential marriage with a par- 
ticular category of kin, usually a “cross-cousin.” 
In this respect, Lévi-Strauss has attempted the anal- 
ysis of matrilateral cross-cousin marriage systems, 
which are found in Australia and in southeastern 
and eastern Asia as well as in a few other regions, 
and he sees the resulting dual structure of “wife- 
giving” and “wife-receiving” groups reflected in 
many other aspects of society and culture. 

This complex and original contribution (sum- 
marized in English in de Josselin de Jong 1952) 
has stimulated a number of important studies and 
engendered considerable controversy. Homans and 
Schneider, in Marriage, Authority, and Final Causes 
(1955), essay an alternate explanation based on 
Radcliffe-Brown’s theory of sentiments. Needham 
attacked this strongly in Structure and Sentiment 
(1962) and went on to make a number of reformu- 
lations of what he calls “prescriptive” marriage sys- 
tems. Leach, in Rethinking Anthropology (1961), 
shows the considerable influence of Lévi-Strauss, 
as does Dumont, whose Hierarchy and Marriage 
Alliance in South Indian Kinship (1957) empha- 
sizes the importance of treating certain categories 
of relatives as affinal rather than consanguineal. 
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[See MARRIAGE, articles on COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
and MARRIAGE ALLIANCE, } 

In recent years a number of anthropologists and 
linguists have returned to Kroeber's analysis (1909) 
of kinship terminologies and have developed a more 
sophisticated approach, called “componential anal- 
ysis.” The general framework for componential 
analysis derives from linguistic theory, and the kin- 
ship vocabulary is regarded as constituting a para- 
digm which can be analyzed in the same manner 
as other paradigmatic sets in a language. Currently 
Lounsbury and others are attempting to construct 
theories using a limited number of ordered roles 
similar to those of “generative grammar.” The re- 
sulting “formal account” specifies (1) a set of primi- 
tive elements and (2) a set of rules for operating 
on these to generate a model which represents the 
empirical data (see Lounsbury 1964), 

Goodenough (1956) treats Kroeber's categories 
as essentially social components, but Lounsbury’s 
(1956) and Buchler's (1964) analyses are based 
upon strict genealogical reckoning and operate in 
terms of the primary relations in the nuclear family 
and their extensions to more distant relatives, 
Lounsbury assumes that “the primary function of 
Kinship terminologies is to delineate the relation of 
ego to the members of his personal kindred in such 
a way as to express some socially and legally im- 
Portant aspect of each of these relationships” (1964, 
P. 382). Friedrich, in “Semantic Structure and So- 
cial Structure: An Instance from Russian,” is con- 
cerned with seeing their interrelationships: “The 
semantic network symbolizes and is generated by 
the social network. Covariation between both net- 
works is significant because it can lead to yet more 
general inferences about native concepts” (1964, 
P. 132), And H. C. Conklin, in “Ethnogenealogical 
Method,” illustrates the steps which may be taken 
from ethnographic description to final analysis: 


The sequence I have followed has led us from spe- 
eiflo-to-general-to-abstract-to-correlational substate- 
ments of Hanunéo ethnography. We have moved from 
individuals occupying established genealogical posi- 
tions in a well-recognized kin net, to the examination 
of types of kin classes, to the analysis and articulation 
of the defining features, or significata, which underlie 
the whole category system; and finally to a brief con- 
sideration of one set of significant nonterminological 
correlates of the more highly structured parts of this 
system. (1964, p. 50) 


In this procedure he finds that the natives own 
‘model” of their system is an important part of 
the data. 

The utilization of mathematical models for the 
elucidation of kinship structures has had a long 


history, beginning with Galton (1889) and 
ing with Weil’s appendix ( 1949) to Levi 
monograph and, most recently, H. C. White's 
plication of matrix algebra (1963). White is 
ticularly concerned with Prescriptive marriage 
tems, such as the Kariera, Arunta, Murngin, 
Purum, but it remains to be demonstrated w 

the logical manipulation of kinship categories 
marriage rules adds greatly to our understanding 
of kinship systems. [See COMPONENTIAL ANALYSIS.) 


Comparative studies 


The comparative study of kinship systems as 
wholes, and in relationship to ecological and his- 
torical factors as well as to other aspects of social 
structure, has had a more limited development. The 
initial model for such studies was Radeliffe- Broms 
Social Organization of Australian Tribes (1931), 
which has been carried further by African Systems” 
of Kinship and Marriage (Radcliffe-Brown & Forde 
1950). For North America, Eggan (1955; 1966) 
has been concerned with the classification and in- 
terpretation of kinship systems in a number of 
regions, utilizing the method of controlled compari- 
son and attempting to study changes over time, 
and P. Kirchhoff has provided a preliminary survey 
of the kinship systems in South America (1931; 
1932). 

On the basis of a detailed analysis of the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho kinship systems, Eggan (119378) 
1962) proposed a preliminary classification of the 
kinship systems of the Plains region of Now 
America into two major types: (1) a “ene 
type and (2) a “lineage” type. The tribes s 10 
High Plains, who were organized in terms 3 i 
lateral bands composing a camp circle and Ali. l 
as seminomadic hunters, were—with one 1 
—also organized in terms of a wide-ranging 
sificatory” kinship system, in which cen 
sex were emphasized. The tribes of the 11 
Plains to the east, on the other hand, were ah f 
ized in terms of unilineal descent and 95 10 
permanent villages, from which they went ol 
tiodic buffalo hunts; but they depended on ship 
culture for their basic subsistence. Their pepe 
systems were also “classificatory,” in that 115 100 
collateral relatives were merged in the ter 19 g 
but they utilized the lineage principle to p 7251 
wide extension to the system. Thee maaa 
types: (a) the “Omaha” system, x aie, 
rai descent, and (b) the ‘Crow” sys 
associated with matrilineal descent. indicated 

A comparison of these two major P the eco- 
that each represented an adjustment O espective 
logical and social conditions of their 


regions and that the “generational” systems of the 
High Plains were based on the relationship of 
brothers, which was functionally of great impor- 
tance in Plains life; whereas the Prairie Plains 
tribes utilized the lineage principle to provide greater 
stability and continuity over time. By examining 
the historical backgrounds of the High Plains tribes 
it became evident that tribes coming into the Plains 
with different social systems ended up with similar 
systems. The Crow Indians are a test case. They 
split off from the Hidatsa several hundred years 
ago and gave up their village-dwelling, agricultural 
life in North Dakota for the seminomadic life of 
the High Plains. Their social system and kinship 
organization are intermediate, partaking of both 
types. It seems probable that the conditions of life 
in the High Plains favored a more amorphous and 
mobile type of social organization, which could 
vary to meet changing ecological and social condi- 
tions. As Prairie Plains peoples moved out onto the 
High Plains to take advantage of the greater effi- 
ciency of the horse in hunting buffalo, they modi- 
fied their kinship systems in the direction of a 
“generational” type. 

North and east of the Great Lakes, the Algonkian- 
speaking peoples have been shown by Hallowell 
(1937) to have had kinship systems based on cross- 
cousin marriage, and he has proposed that the con- 
temporary variants are intelligible as 2 result of 
modifications resulting from acculturative processes 
and local conditions. Eggan (1955) has extended 
this hypothesis to northern Algonkian groups mov- 
ing into the Plains region and to the Dakota groups. 
The central Algonkian tribes have been shown by 
Callender (1962) to have shifted from an earlier 
Kinship system based on cross-cousin marriage to 
a lineage-based system of the Omaha type, as these 
tribes moved southward into the Prairie Plains and 
expanded in population with the adoption of horti- 
culture, 

The Omaha and Crow subtypes of kinship sys- 
tems are not limited to North America but are seen 
there in their most typical form. The Omaha sys- 
tems are generally associated with patrilineal line- 
ages or clans, and often with a dual division of the 
society, while the Crow systems are 
matrilineal lineages or clans. In either case the 
essential feature is that the lineage or clan is treat- 
ed as a unit for kinship purposes, an individual 


Scent groups for kinship extensions 
a wide range and a continuity to the social system. 
In the southeastern region of North America, 


where all the major tribes were organized in terms 
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of a Crow-type kinship system, preliminary studies 
of the Choctaw terminology collected for Morgan 
suggested to Eggan (1937a) that changes due to 
acculturation has been underway in all of the south- 
eastern tribes up to 1860 and that the degree of 
change in kinship terminology was related to the 
degree and type of acculturative pressures. A field 
study of the modern descendants by Spoehr (1941; 
1942; 1944; 1947) not only confirmed these hy- 
potheses but provided demonstrations of the proc- 
esses by which the Crow type systems shifted to 
a generational pattern over the period of a century 
of acculturation. 

In the southwestern region the Western Pueblos 
have all been found to have a simple specialized 
type of social structure based on matrilineal line- 
ages and clans and a Crow type of kinship system. 
The Eastern Pueblos, however, though participating 
fully in the general Pueblo culture patterns, have a 
quite different social structure, based on a dual 
organization and a bilateral “nonclassificatory” kin- 
ship system which emphasizes generation and rela- 
tive age (Eggan 1950). A number of hypotheses 
have been advanced to account for this major dif- 
ference in a single culture type. Here, Dozier's 
(1954) study of the Hopi-Tewa, a group of Eastern 
Tewa who migrated to the Hopi region around A.D. 
1700 and who have rearranged their kinship sys- 
tem to conform to the Hopi model, analyzes an 
important instance of acculturation between Indian 

. The southern Athabaskan groups, made up 
of the Navajo and the various Apache tribes, show 
a further series of changes in kinship, not only 
from their northern relatives in Canada but from 
one another as well. 

These brief summaries can only suggest the 
kinds of comparative regional studies of kinship 

which have been developed on the basis 
of structural-functional assumptions, with the 
added controls of ethnohistory, linguistic recon- 
struction, and ecological factors. Along with them 
have been such studies as Bruners ( 1955-1956) 
on the actual processes of change in Mandan-Hi- 
datsa kinship terminology under contemporary res- 
ervation conditions, where certain of the factors 
affecting choice of Indian or Euro-American kin- 
ship models have been clarified. 

A different type of comparative study is exempli- 
fied by Schneider and Gough's Matrilineal Kinship 
(1961), which grew out of a cooperative Social 
Science Research Council summer seminar organ- 
ized by Schneider, with the additional participation 
of Colson, Aberle, Fathauer, Basehart, and Sahlins. 
The distinctive features of matrilineal descent 
groups are first stated in theoretical terms and in 
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contrast to their patrilineal counterparts. They are 
then examined against nine matrilineal systems 
which are presented in detail, and more broadly, 
against a larger number of cases available from 
Murdock’s “World Ethnographic Sample” (1957). 
Here, with descent held as a constant, the varia- 
tions in group structure, residence, kinship, and 
marriage are examined in terms of structural the- 
ory, cultural ecology, and evolutionary development. 
Of particular significance for kinship theory is the 
discussion of the strength of the brother-sister re- 
lationship in matrilineal societies as against the 
husband-wife bond, and its manifold effects on the 
kinship structure, especially with regard to the ten- 
sions between a man and the matrilineal descent 
group over control of his wife and children, which 
had earlier been analyzed by Richards (1950). The 
considerable variety of types of kinship structures 
associated with matrilineal descent (and the cor- 
responding variety associated with patrilineal and 
cognatic descent) indicate problems for future 
research, 


Future developments 


Kinship theory is set in the broader framework 
of social and cultural anthropology, as is indicated 
in the article on culture, where Singer discusses the 
Structural versus the cultural analysis of kinship 
Systems in terms of the controversies between Kroe- 
ber and Radcliffe-Brown, [See CULTURE.] In the 
perspective of modern kinship studies the position 
of Radcliffe-Brown has been the more productive, 
and Kroeber has partly modified his original posi- 
tion: “As part of language, kin term systems reflect 
unconscious logic and conceptual patterning as well 
as social institutions” ({1901-1951] 1952, p. 172). 
The current interest of linguists in the componen- 
tial analysis of kin term systems has clarified 
certain aspects of terminology but at the expense 
of rejecting the advances made by treating kinship 
as a social system. One promising move in this 
direction would be to include social components, 
such as locality and lineage grouping, along with 
those of generation, relative age, sex, and so on 
(see Leach 1961; Friedrich 1964). Lévi-Strauss has 
been impressed with the relevance of structural 
linguistics to the study of kinship: 


Like phonemes, kinship terms are elements of mean- 
ing: like phonemes they acquire meaning only if they 
are integrated systems. “Kinship systems,” like “pho- 
nemic systems,” are built by the mind on the level of 
unconscious thought. Finally, the recurrence of kin- 
ship patterns, marriage rules, similar prescribed atti- 
tudes between certain types of relatives, and so forth, 
in scattered regions of the globe and fundamentally 


different societies, leads us to believe that, in the case 
of kinship as well as linguistics, the observable phe- 
nomena result from the action of laws which are 
general but implicit. (11958) 1963, p. 34) 


But granted that the principles of duality and of 
reciprocity may be basic, their relevance to many 
social systems has not yet been demonstrated. For 
Radcliffe-Brown the recurrence of particular fea- 
tures in the diversity of kinship systems throughout 
the world was evidence of a limited number of 
general structural principles, such as the equiva- 
lence of siblings and lineage solidarity, which were 
combined in varying ways. 

But if Kroeber’s reformulation is to be more than 
a compromise, it will be important to relate system- 
atically the linguistic, cognitive, and sociological 
aspects of kinship in order to develop a more com- 
prehensive theory. Thus, the formal rules by which 
Lounsbury generates Crow- and Omaha-type termi- 
nological systems are related to Radcliffe-Brown's 
sociological principles, as Lounsbury notes (1964, 
P. 357). And the principle of duality may find more 
general expression in the relations of ego to alter 
and in the attitudes of respect and familiarity than 
in the more specific matrimonial arrangements and 
dual organizations of society. 

The emphasis on descent systems with reference 
to kinship has been balanced in recent years bya 
greater concern with bilateral or cognatic systems, 
but the precise relationships between these 15 
types are not yet clear. Both lineage-based and 
lateral kinship systems are faced with similar pro! 
lems but solve them in somewhat different wari 
The historical changes noted above suggest tha! 
greater efficiency in adaptation to particular nr 
logical situations may be an important faci A 
Whether there are broad evolutionary changes i 
not yet clear, The early formulations of 5 
have been discredited but no large-scale evolu 1 
ary sequence with regard to kinship na 
been developed to take their place. L. A 
(1939, pp. 569-570) has proposed a more 929015 
development to account for the m! 70 
kinship terminology in relation to the on a 
Crow types: “When the clan system is Rie 
weak the kinship system will be of the 1 de 
Iroquois type, regardless of the sex in $ — — 
scent is reckoned. As the clan system de aad 
however, and comes to exert its influence adie 
more upon the social life of the tribe, t intori 
Iroquois terminology will be cansion 110 
Crow type in a matrilineal society an Murdock’s 
Omaha type in a patrilineal en al support 
study (1949) lends considerable statist 55 Dakota 
to this view. It is clear, however, that the 


type of kinship system can develop in association 
with cross-cousin marriage without the presence of 
any clan organization (Eggan 1955). Where we 
find the classic Omaha and Crow kinship systems 
they are generally associated with well-developed 
“corporate” patrilineal and matrilineal groups, re- 
spectively, but not all societies with well-developed 
corporate lineage groups have Omaha or Crow kin- 
ship systems. For North America there is some 
evidence for a cyclical oscillation between kinship 
systems based on a generational principle of or- 
ganization and those based on a lineage principle. 
These are the two major axes for the classification 
of kin, and Murdock has provided a theoretical 
formulation of change in social structures to be 
tested against the empirical evidence. Here, studies 
of the type made by Krader (1963) with regard to 
the Turkic and Mongol kinship systems and by 
Friedrich (1963) with regard to the historical de- 
velopment of the Russian kinship system will be 
particularly important. 

Studies of Euro-American kinship systems have 
so far been concerned primarily with terminological 
patterns and their historical development. However, 
Schneider and Firth are engaged in a large-scale 
comparative study of kinship in Chicago and Lon- 
don, respectively, which should both yield new and 
important results and bring our knowledge of kin- 
ship systems in contemporary industrial society up 
to the level of those of nonliterate groups. 

Our knowledge of affinal kinship—the relation- 
ships established through the marriage tie—has 
been seriously neglected in most studies of kinship 
systems. Some societies, such as the Ifugao in the 
northern Philippines, reduce the significance of the 
affinal tie almost to the vanishing point, in contrast 
to consanguineal relationships; others build much 
of their social structure on the relationships between 
spouses. The contributions of Lévi-Strauss, Dumont, 
and Needham to our understanding of affinity in 
cases of preferential or prescriptive cross-cousin 
marriage, where affinal terminology is disguised in 
the consanguineal system, have been mentioned. 
But there is as yet no comprehensive classification 
of affinal kinship terminology, nor any general 
theory of the nature of affinity, although Aginsky 
(1935) long ago called attention to the importance 
of the problem, Friedrich (see Goodenough 1964, 
PP. 131-166) has provided a beginning with his 
detailed analysis of the Russian affinal system. 

We can look forward to a continued flow of 
empirical data on kinship and to a continuing dia- 
logue between studies utilizing analytic variables 
and statistical methods, on the one hand, and in- 
tensive studies of a more limited range but con- 
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cerned with kinship systems as wholes and in their 
ecological and historical contexts, on the other, Out 
of this dialectic should come more adequate con- 
cepts and classifications, as well as a greater under- 
standing of the phenomena of kinship and the 
processes relevant to its development. At a more 
general level, such studies also furnish a body of 
data to clarify the relations between culture, as a 
set of ideas and symbols, and social structure, as 2 
system of social interaction. Kinship organizes so- 
cial relations in terms of cultural patterns. 


FRED EGGAN 
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1 
DESCENT GROUPS 


The analysis of descent groups is a special aspect 
of the study of kinship. In the majority of prein- 
dustrial societies, kinsfolk are more than a narrow 
category of persons linked to an individual actor 
by filiation and siblinghood. They constitute a 
series of social groups that dominate the domestic 

tion and the process of socialization, the 
use and transfer of property, the settlement of dis- 
putes, religious activities such as ancestor worship, 
and certain political relationships. Because these 
kin groups influence so many aspects of social 
life, their structure and recruitment are highly im- 
portant variables in the organization of techno- 
logically simpler societies. It is not surprising there- 
fore that in the last thirty years descent groups 
have been intensively studied by comparative soci- 
ologists and that there has been much discussion 
of the meaning of the term descent. 

Comparative sociologists have generally accepted 
Rivers’ distinction between inheritance, the trans- 
mission of property; succession, the transmission 
of office; and descent, the transmission of kin- 
group membership. These three aspects of the 
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authorized transmission of property, office, and 
group membership from one generation to the next 
are not entirely parallel. Inheritance, as usually 
understood, refers to transmission after death; the 
total process of transmission between holder and 
heirs, which includes certain types of transfer of 
property at marriage (as in the dowry), is referred 
to as devolution. Second, whereas succession and 
inheritance (or devolution) do not necessarily 
imply transfer between kin, descent does; it signi- 
fies group membership of a special kind, handed 
down, like property and office, from generation to 
generation. 

Looking at the process of intergenerational trans- 
mission, from the standpoint of the junior genera- 
tion, an individual can receive any particular set 
of rights in the following ways: (1) agnatic trans- 
mission, deriving exclusively from paternal kin; 
(2) uterine transmission, deriving exclusively from 
maternal kin; (3) bilateral ( ambilateral) inclusive 
transmission, deriving from paternal and maternal 
sources; and (4) bilateral (utrolateral) exclusive 
transmission, deriving from either the paternal or 
maternal kin, depending on extraneous factors 
such as residence, 

In any particular society, the inheritance of 
property, succession to office, and recruitment to 
kin groups usually follow the same mode of trans- 
mission. Indeed, the importance of descent groups 
lies in the fact that membership usually entails a 
claim upon basic productive and reproductive re- 
sources, as well as channeling succession to roles 
and offices, But this is not always the case. More- 
over, some differences arise in the transmission of 
these various rights from the fact that office is 
rarely divisible and its transmission is necessarily 
selective, whereas all members of a society usually 
belong to one of the series of kin groups. Property 
may be partible or impartible, and certain objects, 
such as weapons and cooking pots, are, like office, 
often sex-linked; on the other hand, the member- 
ship of kin groups is, in a sense, always partible 
and very rarely sex-linked, Moreover, it is allocated 
to individuals at birth (or soon after), not simply 
through birth. 


Unilineal descent groups 


Rivers used descent to refer only to kin groups 
whose members are recruited unilineally (or “uni- 
laterally,” to use his own term); that is to say, 
groups such as clans, which are recruited either 
through male (agnatic) or through female (uter- 
ine) links. However, unilineal descent groups 
(UDGs) of this kind are not defined by the man- 
ner of recruitment alone; all the members of a 


particular group are also related to one another by 
common unilineal descent. A military regiment like 
the Fanti asafo company in Ghana or an occupa- 
tional group like the widespread groups of Numu 
blacksmiths in west Africa may be recruited ex- 
clusively by ties of paternal kinship; they do not 
constitute a UDG unless the members are them- 
selves linked with one another by similar ties and 
see themselves as having a common ancestry. 

When these links are demonstrable and can be 
genealogically plotted, the group is known as a 
lineage; when the links are not demonstrable and 
descent is “putative,” the group is known as a clan. 
Some authors have attempted to establish the 
Roman term gens for a patrilineal UDG and clan 
for the matrilineal type, but most authorities pre- 
fer patriclan (or patrilineage) and matriclan (or 
matrilineage ). 

Distribution of UDGs. UDGs are found in all 
types of preindustrial economy and in all regions 
of the world; they occur among the aboriginal 
hunters of Australia and among the pastoralists 
of central Asia; among the shifting agriculturalists 
in Africa and among the irrigation farmers in 
India. They occur most frequently in pastoralism, 
then in agriculture, then in hunting and gather- 
ing, and only marginally in industrial communi- 
ties. Ethnographic samples (Murdock 1957; 1963; 
Aberle 1961) support the hypothesis of those 
writers (for example, Lowie 1948; Radcliffe-Brown 
1950; Forde 1947) who pointed to a positive as- 
sociation between the presence of descent groups 
and the amount and type of property to be trans- 
mitted. Forde (1947) observed that only when a 
certain threshold of stability and density of set, 
tlement is reached do the tendencies for unilineal 
transmission give rise to UDGs. Like other large 
scale kin groups, they tend to have less importance 
where membership no longer provides rights E 
the means of production (i.e., when 2 17 0 
have become commercialized or e 5 
Descent groups also lose importance when 7 
function in offense and defense is minimized 05 
highly centralized political system, 1 
longer serve as a focus for ongoing local ties w 
spatial and social mobility increases. 2 05 
i with all the wider kes of kinship, the 15 90 
pearance of UDGs is linked with the ala 
economic and social individualism in pog 1155 
societies, where a person tends to have 1 
with the political and economic agencies, me 111005 
by specialized associations such as trade WA 
and political parties rather than by multifun 01 9 
units such as kin groups. In general, the ae 
UDGs diminishes with the importance of g0 


mental institutions. Patriclans were important 
within the state systems of the Zulu, early Rome, 
and China; matriclans played a significant part in 
the kingdoms of Ashanti and the Congo. But their 
characteristic functions of defense and retaliation 
were subsumed under central administrations. For 
example, homicide, a matter for self-help by the 
kin group in stateless and weakly centralized so- 
cieties such as the bedouin tribes or Anglo-Saxons, 
became a criminal offense, dealt with by the king's 
court. 

Corporate groups. The functional importance 
of UDGs and similar social groups is sometimes 
expressed by the use of the term “corporate.” Fol- 
lowing legal usage, Sir Henry Maine described the 
early Roman gens as a corporation in order to indi- 
cate its character as a property-holding unit that 
“never died.” But the word has also been used 
(a) to translate Weber's Verband (a group with a 
hierarchy of legitimate authority); (b) for a group 
that regularly meets in either plenary or representa- 
tive session; and (c) for a compact, localized group 
(as distinct from either a dispersed, or a non- 
localized, group, which often has few functions). 
The need for differentiating the part played by kin 
groups in different societies is recognized in the 
Tecent study of matrilineal systems edited by 
Schneider and Gough. The authors refer to UDGs 
as “descent units,” while the term “descent group” 
is used for “that descent unit or portion thereof 
which engages as a whole in activities with respect 
to which decisions must be made from time to 
time and in which all adult male members do not 
have equal authority” (1961, p. 4); the descent 
group, essentially a decision-making, Or “organ- 
ized,” group, is compared with what has elsewhere 
been called a “corporate descent group.” Murdock 
(1960) makes a similar distinction between corpo- 
Tate, occasional, and circumscriptive kin groups. 
The criteria that various writers have used to define 
Corporate groups” appear too general and too con- 
fused for most analytic purposes. The term can 
be restricted to certain aspects of the property- 
holding function, or else set aside altogether. 

Subdivision of UDGs. While UDGs are usually 
Segments of the society, in the sense that they are 
exclusive and exhaustive parts, they are rarely 
monolithic. Clans are often divided into smaller 
units (subclans) and into genealogically based 
Units of at least five generations. In a patrilineal 
Society, this basic lineage usually consists of a 
man's father, grandfather, son, and grandson— 
that is, the forebears and descendants whom he 
actually encounters during his lifetime; it is this 
five-generation unit around which most systems of 
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kinship terminology are constructed. But lineages 
may have a much greater generation depth; among 
the Nuer of the Sudan, twelve to fourteen genera- 
tions are reported, and lineages of similar spread 
occur among other pastoral peoples of the Middle 
East, such as the contemporary bedouins and the 
Hebrews of the first millennium B.c. 

The genealogy of a lineage differs in function 
from a chiefly pedigree. The latter acts as a vali- 
dation of rights to an exclusive office; the former 
serves as a calculus for the relationship of group 
members. Consequently, a correlation exists be- 
tween depth and span—that is, between order of 
segmentation and number of living members. Ad- 
justment between the two is made by “telescoping” 
and similar mechanisms. Those ancestors whose 
presence in the genealogy is inessential for the 
reckoning of contemporary relationships gradually 
disappear from memory. 

Morphologically, order of segmentation equals 
depth of genealogy, all levels of which have some 
importance for social action. But certain levels act 
as points of reference for specific subgroups of 
greater functional significance, for example, in the 
context of ceremonial food sharing, or landholding, 
or payments of compensation for homicide. The 
terms maximal lineage and minimal lineage are 
used sometimes for the morphological, and some- 
times for the functional, differentiation of groups; 
terms for intermediate units, such as major lineage, 
minor lineage, and nuclear lineage, refer to the 
functional ordering of groups. 

In such a merging series of subgroups of in- 
creasing inclusiveness, two groups that stand in 
contraposition at one level of segmentation merge 
when opposed to a group of a higher order of seg- 
mentation. This process of segmentation is one of 
opposition and identification and occurs in any 
series of “nesting” groups, whatever the political 
system; counties and cantons conflict on many 
local issues but unite when national interests are 
involved. But these processes have a greater im- 
portance when centralized administration is ab- 
sent; hence, stateless societies that have a polyseg- 
mental structure (ie., an extensive merging or 
nesting series), and particularly those based upon 
a developed lineage organization, are often known 
as segmentary societies, although the term aceph- 
alous is less ambiguous. 

Some lineage systems extend to the limits of the 
society itself: the Tiv of eastern Nigeria all regard 
themselves as descendants in the male line of an 
eponymous ancestor, and the genealogy of his 
progeny lays out the complete outline of descent 
group structure. Sahlins (1961) sees the function 
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of these all-inclusive lineages as one of predatory 
expansion. It is clear that the deeper the genealogy, 
the larger the lineage and hence the greater the 
possibility of mobilizing support on particular 
issues. But this mobilization may be equally as 
necessary in situations of defense as of offense. 
Extensive lineage ties are of particular significance 
where the population is sparse, and where local 
groups are bound to be small and therefore able to 
provide little support in emergencies. They are 
often important in pastoral societies where ecolog- 
ical conditions demand transhumance and thus 
the passage of flocks through the territory of one’s 
neighbors; the existence of ongoing ties of descent 
between such groups facilitates the movements 
that such a way of life demands. 

Systems of double UDGs. UDGs are found in 
60.6 per cent of the 483 societies in the “Ethno- 
graphic Atlas” (Murdock et al. 1963). In some soci- 
eties (4.6 per cent), two sets of UDGs (patrilineal 
and matrilineal) are found side by side. In certain 
cases, one set of UDGs has relatively little signifi- 
cance. In others, both sets of UDGs have important 
functions; among the Yaké of eastern Nigeria, both 
sets are vehicles for the transmission of property 
(Forde 1950) and are therefore corporate, in 
Maine’s sense. Some writers have confined the 
term “double descent system” to those cases where 
both sets of UDGs are seen as property-holding 
corporations and refer to other systems where two 
sets occur as unilineal systems with secondary (or 
complementary) UDGs (Goody 1961). 

In such full-fledged double descent systems, the 
two sets of UDGs have more or less differentiated 
roles. While both sets are exogamous at some level, 
rights to particular kinds of Property are split. By 
this division, the basic means of production are 
vested in the patriclans, while other wealth 
(money, livestock) is linked to the matriclans, 
Thus, in agricultural economies with full double 
descent systems, land passes within the patriclan 
and movable property within the matriclan. As 
women marry out, the core of the local group 
consists of male agnates. 

Systems of matrilineal descent. The “Ethno- 
graphic Atlas” shows a considerable predominance 
of patrilineal over matrilineal systems of UDGs: 
patrilineal UDGs (40.4 per cent), matrilineal UDGs 
(15.7 per cent), double UDGs (4.6 per cent), 
UDGs absent (39.3 per cent). 

From many standpoints, agnatic transmission is 
more straightforward than uterine transmission, 
since dominant sex roles and descent links coin- 
cide. For the dominant sex (i. e., for males), the 
links are direct, running from father to children. 


Daughters move away at marriage, for virilocal 
residence overwhelmingly prevails where patri- 
lineal UDGs occur. In this case, offspring belong 
to the UDGs of the husbands, 

On the other hand, in matrilineal systems the 
sex that counts in the reckoning of group member. 
ship is nevertheless the inferior one in most social 
situations. It is men who hold the major positions 
of authority in domestic and political activities; 
yet socially the UDG reproduces itself through its 
female members, who, because of the incest taboo, 
must take outsiders as husbands or lovers, In the 
UDG, there is a greater interdependence of brothers 
and sisters. 

If brothers and sisters remain together, as they 
traditionally did among the Nayar of southwest 
India, the elementary family cannot exist as a 
residential unit. But more usual than this duolocal 
solution to the “matrilineal puzzle” (the problem 
of combining exogamy and local descent conti- 
nuity) are two other alternatives: (1) the woman 
joins the man (virilocal marriage); or (2) the 
man joins the woman (uxorilocal marriage). In 
the uxorilocal solution, as among the Hopi Indians 
of the southwestern United States, members of the 
dominant sex are living with affines and hence 
Separated from their own matriclansfolk and 
“estate.” The virilocal solution leaves the men with 
their own clansfolk, but the children are now 
separated from their UDG. In societies with local- 
ized matrilineal UDGs, this form of marriage must 
be accompanied by “child return,” i.e., change of 
residence at adolescence or the uxorilocal mar. 
riage of at least one male member of the group of 
full siblings. 

The nonresidential Nayar solution is rare ¢ 
per cent of the matrilineal systems in the 195 
sample); residence with the wife’s kin is the WA 
common (49 per cent), followed closely by re 
dence with the husband’s kin (avunculocally— 
with his maternal kin—26 per cent; raren 
with his father —18 per cent). There is some 1100 
ency for avunculocal residence to be associa 
with the more stratified societies. However, 5 
should be added that these residence types E 8 
rarely found in “pure” form; different patterns 7655 
dominate, depending upon the position in YA z 
velopmental cycle of the domestic group WA 
Ashanti), the order in the sibling group (e. g., í 
the relative status of husband and wife, and upo 
other factors. a 8 

Comparative studies show that matrilineal 1 
are associated with horticulture more frequ' et 
than with other types of economy. Although 3 
are often found in stable fishing communities, 


are virtually absent from pastoral economies— 
“the cow is the enemy of matriliny, and the friend 
of patriliny” (Aberle 1961). Matrilineal UDGs tend 
to disappear with the development of plough and 
irrigation agriculture; and, like all UDGs, they are 
absent from industrialized societies. 

Secondary recruitment. We have so far as- 
sumed that descent groups are recruited according 
to a single criterion, which derives not simply from 
the observer's classificatory schema but also from 
the ideology of the group itself. But probably all 
societies use additional modes of entry to increase 
the size of the group, to provide a particular mem- 
ber with an heir, or to regularize an individual's 
change in domicile when this becomes anomalous 
in terms of the organization of UDGs. This last pro- 
cedure is comparable to changing one’s nationality. 

Various methods other than birthright are used 
to assimilate an individual into a descent group 
(Maine's legal fictions”). Assimilation may occur 
directly by the adoption of members of the relevant 
sex (ie,, males in patrilineal descent groups) or 
by the purchase of slaves. More often the assimila- 
tion is indirect: a woman in a patrilineal descent 


group is used to recruit personnel by contracting 


a form of limited marriage whereby all, or some, 
of her offspring are attached to her own natal UDG 
rather than to her husband's (the “appointed” 
daughter of China, India, and the Middle East); 
alternatively the daughter may simply stay at home 
and produce children by a lover (“institutionalized 
illegitimacy”); a woman may “marry” another 
woman, who in turn takes a cicisbeo and breeds 
children for the female husband (as in Dahomey); 
or a servant or slave girl can substitute for the 
infertile wife (as Bilhah did for Rachel). 
However, assimilation is rarely complete, and 
social situations such as sacrifices to ancestors 
may resurrect the differential status of members 
recruited by secondary means. Where the second- 
ary mode of recruitment is by complementary filia- 
tion (that is, through the parent excluded from the 
reckoning of descent), and where this is widely 
Practiced, the group is, in fact, recruited bilaterally, 
although de jure group ideology may impose 2 
fiction of common unilineal descent upon the 
members, But, like recruitment itself, ideology is 
also a variable. In some societies, patrilineal at 
tachment to the group may be expressed as 2 pref- 
erence rather than an imperative, while other 
modes of recruitment are openly accepted, although 
of lower status. Here, we come close, de jure as 
well as de facto, to kin groups of a cognatic kind; 
Neither in terms of recruitment nor of ideology 
(and this is as true of function as of form) can a 
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hard and fast line be drawn between descent and 
other kin groups. 

Monosexual kin groups. In the discussion of 
UDGs we have assumed that recruitment of the 
sibling group is inclusive; in other words, in patri- 
lineal systems both male and female children be- 
long to the father’s UDG. But this is not the only 
way in which kin groups may be recruited and 
organized. Logically, the sibling group may be dif- 
ferentiated according to sex and age. Such mono- 
sexual groups may be differently organized for 
men and women; among the Apinayé of central 
Brazil, the brother belongs to a group of agnatically 
related males, the sister to a group of women 
linked by uterine ties. Or men may be linked cross- 
sexually to their mothers, and women to their 
fathers, to produce the alternating or cross-sexual 
system of the “rope” described by Mead for the 
Mundugumor of northern New Guinea. But such 
arrangements seem always to be ancillary to other 
more important sets of kin groups (Maybury- 
Lewis 1960). Monosexual groups do not stand on 
their own, since the continuity of all kin groups 
must depend upon both sexes; and, therefore, the 
most significant kin groups in a society demand 
control of both sexes to ensure their character as 
ongoing units. 

A further possibility exists, at any rate for ag- 
natic systems: only one sex is organized on a 
monosexual basis (i.e., the males), leaving the 
females as a free floating element. But such an 
arrangement appears to run counter to the impor- 
tance of the sibling group (brothers and sisters) in 
childhood and adolescence, and particularly to the 
sexual and marital prohibitions placed upon full 
and, commonly, classificatory sisters (Le., sisters 
of fellow clansmen). The closest approximation to 
this logical possibility is the situation reported to 
exist in some agnatic systems of east Africa, socie- 
ties in which a woman is “incorporated” in her 
husband's kin group, either immediately upon mar- 
riage or after she has borne children (Southall 
1959). In early Rome, according to Maine, the wife 
was considered in manum viri and was, in law, the 
daughter of her husband. The resultant unit would 
correspond to a segment of what Murdock calls a 
“clan,” a compromise as distinct from a consan- 
guineal kin group, for which he uses Lowie's term 
“sib.” 

All patrilineal systems transfer some rights in 
the woman from the bride’s to the groom's kin 
group, i.e., rights in genetricem (over her procrea- 
tive powers) and usually the right of bride removal. 
The very fact of virilocal residence is bound to 
place her in a structurally ambiguous position. 
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Rather than using a simple dichotomy between 
UDGs that “incorporate” spouses and those that do 
not, it seems better to treat the degree of transfer 
of rights as a continuous variable and to make 
some assessment of the extent of formal assimila- 
tion and alienation of spouses, and the degree of 
their participation in the activities of the two 
groups involved. The limiting case would be the 
complete severance of a spouse from his or her 
natal group, but except in slave marriages it seems 
doubtful if this situation occurs in practice. Cer- 
tainly the evidence from Africa, Rome, and China 
is equivocal here. The construction of such a scale 
would make it easier to interpret the divorce sta- 
tistics of patrilineal systems where incorporation 
has been linked with rare divorce and nonincorpo- 
ration with higher divorce rates (Fallers 1957). 
But unless the concept of “incorporation” is broken 
down, one cannot be sure that it does not already 
involve a consideration of the ease and frequency 
of divorce. 


Cognatic kin groups 

Unilineal descent is not the only means by 
which kin groups are organized and recruited. So- 
cieties lacking UDGs are frequently referred to as 
bilateral (or cognatic). In such societies (and in 
unilineal systems) we find groupings based upon 
ties traced unrestrictedly, through both males and 
females at one time, or restrictedly through one 
parent or the other, with the particular selection 
depending upon nonkinship factors. 

Ties traced through both males and females give 
rise to fluctuating personal kindred and descending 
kindred. The first is based upon the network of ties 
that radiate out from any individual, through kin 
of both sexes, and then descend from these ascend- 
ants to collateral kin. The most inclusive of these 
circles coincides with a man’s relatives, i.e., the 
whole field of consanguineal kinship, but less in- 
clusive groups may emerge as significant social 
units. Personal kindreds, such as the sib in Anglo- 
Saxon England, are necessarily ego-orientated; each 
man’s grouping differs from the next (except a full 
brother), and the units are not true segments of 
the society. There is some discussion as to whether 
affines should be included in the definition of a 
kindred as such (see Freeman 1961, who uses 
“Kindred” for the Category of cognatic kin and 
speaks of the sib as a “kindred-based group”); for 
cross-cultural analysis, the problem is simply a mat- 
ter of selecting a verbal tool, but for the analysis 
of a single society it is a question of establishing 
what happens in a particular case. 

Like other cognatic kin groups, Personal kindreds 


do not consist only of Persons linked to a central 
actor by specific genealogical connections; two in- 
dividuals may regard themselves as cousins simply 
because their respective fathers did. The distinction 
between genealogical and derived kinship is the 
basis of the formal distinction between lineage 
and clan. 

The descending kindred is quite a different kind 
of unit. Unlike the personal kindred, membership 
is traced from an ancestor, ancestress, or an an- 
cestral pair. Since ties are reckoned through both 
males and females, the resultant groupings are 
overlapping in terms of membership; but the mem- 
bers all see themselves as belonging to the same 
unit (“the descendants of X”). In the first respect, 
they resemble kindreds, in the latter a UDG. 

Goodenough (1955) refers to such groups as 
“unrestricted nonunilineal descent groups” (Bohan- 
nan’s “omnilineal descent group”) and points out 
that they emerge mainly in the context of claims 
on fixed resources, especially ancestral land. Such 
nonunilineal descent groups (NDG, or Murdock’s 
“cognatic descent group”) become restricted by the 
introduction of additional criteria of entry, such as 
residence, parents’ residence, or the use of land 
rather than claims on land. If these alternatives 
are exclusive (as usually with residence), then the 
result will be a restricted kin group that is a true 
segment of the society; each individual is normally 
allocated to one such unit and one alone, as with 
UDGs, r 

Where membership of a restricted NDG is either 
nonexclusive (i. e., plural membership is allowed) 
or reversible (i.e., a man may alternate between 
the kin groups of his father and his mother), then 
the group is said to be ambilateral (Firth 1957). 
It is utrolateral where membership is exclusive and 
irreversible, as in the case of the Iban bilek. , 

Where the membership of a restricted UDG is 
organized around a geneaology, the group ( ai 
mage) is, from this standpoint, the morphologic 
equivalent of the lineage. A 

On the guestion of the similarities and differ- 
ences between UDGs and restricted NDGs has 
turned the discussion as to whether groups of a 
latter type are properly called descent groups. M 
American scholars adopt the wider usage, but ya . 
British authorities, such as Fortes and Leach, = 
low Rivers in making unilineality an essential 5 8 
terion. They do this because first, bilateral P 
may involve additional nonkinship criteria of e a 
bility. Second, these criteria involve choice on T 
tion. It should be remarked that it is the 1 5 
of prescribed alternatives, rather than choice, 1 0 
is important here; the selection of alternatives 


Ad 


derive from factors outside the control of the indi- 
vidual involved as in the case of parental residence. 
Third, the membership of these bilateral groups 
may overlap. Last, the processes of segmentation, 
fission, etc., are very different where the genealogi- 
cal links consist of both males and females. 


Whether descent is taken to refer only to UDGs 
or to include other ancestor-oriented kin groups is, 
however, not of great importance. What matters is 
that groups of this kind are of basic significance 
in the social structure of a large number of non- 
industrial societies. Because of their importance in 
the domestic, political, economic, and religious 
spheres, an understanding of the way they work 
and a knowledge of the principles of recruitment 
and organization are central not only to the under- 
standing of particular societies but of human his- 
tory itself and of the problems arising from the 
rapid social change of recent times. Their impor- 
tance is explicitly recognized by the fact that pre- 
industrial societies are often classified by the types 
of kin group present, in particular by the presence 
of patrilineal or matrilineal descent groups, of both 
(double descent), or of neither (bilateral). This 
typology, while requiring much refinement, has had 
considerable relevance for explaining differences 
in such fields as domestic groups (Fortes 1958), 
incest rules (Goody 1956), rates of divorce (Gluck- 
man 1950), relationship between adjacent gen- 
erations (Malinowski 1927; Goody 1962), and 
developing agricultural organizations (Hill 1963). 


Jack Goopy 


[Directly related are the entries FAMILY, article on 
COMPARATIVE STRUCTURE; MARRIAGE, article on 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS.) 
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III 
PSEUDO-KINSHIP 


Pseudo-kinship includes those relationships in 
which persons are described or addressed by kin 
terms (or terms derived from the idiom of kin) 
but do not stand in such a relationship by virtue 
of the principles, however they happen to be con- 
ceptualized, of descent or marriage. It has been 
suggested that any relationship which employs a 
kin term is kin, and in that case there would be no 
pretext for the notion of pseudo-kinship. Never- 
theless, such a viewpoint does not evade the need 
to distinguish between such relationships and con- 
sanguineal or affinal kinship. Every society has 
tules for ascribing kin status to its members, but 
these do not determine a relation of pseudo-kin- 
ship, which depends always upon the individual 
will of, at least, the initiator, 

Three types of pseudo-kinship can be distin- 
guished. (1) There is, first of all, the figurative 
usage of kin terms, which may be little more than 
a convention of speech or which may, on the other 
hand, designate a status within the society or 
within a specific context. (2) There are also cus- 
toms whereby a person is given the status of kin 
by attribution rather than by birth—and this is 
commonly called “fictive” or “artificial” kinship. 
(3) There are also institutions which, in some 
ways, resemble kinship and are named by analogy 
with it, yet which possess a separate nature and 
accord a distinct status. These are sometimes re- 
garded, rightly, as ritualized forms of friendship. 

These three categories merge into one another; 
a figurative usage becomes an attribution of status 
when it enjoins behavior appropriate to kin, while 
the fiction of attributed kin status is no more than 
an analogy once the pseudo-kin are differentiated 
from the genuine. Again, ritualized friendship can 
exist without any analogy to kinship at all, as in 
the bond-friendship of Tikopia (Firth 1936), and 
the institutionalized “best friend” is sometimes no 
more than a trading partner. Trading partnership, 
on the other hand, may involve a relationship 


which carries the analogy with kinship to the point 
of imposing a bar to the intermarriage of descend- 
ants (Gorer 1938). 

Figurative usage. Kin terms are used figura- 
tively in many societies for the purpose of Stressing 
some particular quality associated with kin. They 
may be employed momentarily, as when an old 
man is addressed as “grandad” in order to imply 
intimacy and age difference and when “son” or 
“daughter” is used to underline the seniority of the 
speaker. They may be particular to a given relation- 
ship, as when children are encouraged to address 
friends of their parents who adopt an avuncular 
role as “aunt” or “uncle.” Usages similar to all of 
these are found in other parts of the world. 

Such usages are clearly distinguished from genu- 
ine kinship even when they are required by con- 
vention, since the kin relationship to the person 
addressed is irrelevant. They are mere expressions 
of attitudes, part of the common currency of per- 
sonal relations. They imply a quality of behavior 
rather than a status, fraternity rather than the 
relationship of sibling. Kin terms may also provide 
a conventional title, as in the case of the Catholic 
priesthood, lay brotherhoods, or guilds, or in con- 
nection with a role in a festival, as in the Pawnee 
Hako (Fletcher 1904), Here the quality of the 
role begs an analogy with kinship. 

Fictive or artificial kinship. Whether kinship 
is a purely social tie or whether it has any neces- 
sary biological basis is a question which has been 
much discussed, and the point of view taken neces- 
sarily affects what is to be regarded as pseudo- 
kinship. However, it seems advisable to consider 
as genuine kin those to whom the custom of the 
society ascribes such status, whatever the criteria 
for ascription may be, and to regard as pseudo-kin 
those who achieve the role otherwise. The distinc- 
tion is not always easily made in sotieties such as 
the Eskimo, which appear to ascribe kin status on 
the basis of residence in a given household. WAA 
a person is adopted into a kin status to which he 
was not born, the definition of kinship becomes 
even more complex. He may acquire the per 
permanently and thus be established as a mem sa 
of a kin group. The adopted individual 1 1 
almost equivalent to one who was born into 15 
status, is linked to all its members through r 3 
kinship, and addresses them by kin terms. In a 
ern as in Far Eastern civilization, the desire 
an heir is the common motive for such adop a 

In Japan, the mukoyoshi, rooms a ha 
it has been translated, is adopted as 2 ee 
the daughter when there is no son or no 4 80 
son to whom the patrimony can be entrusted. 


an institution is reminiscent of the custom of the 
French peasantry, expressed in the phrase entrer 
gendre (to go in as a son-in-law), which defines 
the position of the bridegroom who joins the family 
farm in order to succeed his father-in-law. In 
Japan, however, there are other forms of adoption: 
the adoptive daughter who is later married to a 
“groom-foster-son,” even the kaiydshi, “buyer-adop- 
tive-son,” who takes over the patrimony of a bank- 
rupt family and acquires kin status in it. A tenant 
can also become an adoptive son, and his descend- 
ants form a branch of the family which adopted 
him (Nagai & Bennett 1953; Norbeck & Befu 1958; 
Befu 1962). It must be pointed out that the fiction 
here is not complete, in the sense that the adoptive 
child does not become equivalent in every way to 
one born into the status. Though he uses the termi- 
nology of kinship to all the members of his adop- 
tive parents’ kin, he is distinguished from the 
natural legitimate progeny in that his rights of 
inheritance are not always equivalent to theirs, 
and he retains his ties to his natural kin. Moreover, 
the very fact that he marries the daughter of his 
adoptive parents demonstrates that the groom- 
foster-son is not equated to a natural son with 
regard to the prohibition of incest. The oyabun— 
kobun complex is to be distinguished from adoption 
in that it sets up a whole system of artificial kin- 
ship, quite separate from natural kinship, which 
endows a structure of patronage in economic and 
political life with the ritual and terminology of 
kinship. Bennett and Ishino (1963) have termed 
this “simulated kinship.” 

Slaves of warlike tribes in Africa and North 
America were often adopted into the lineage of their 
captor and thereby acquired kin, but they did not 
by the same token acquire the status of son in all 
its aspects. Such a custom can be viewed as a way 
of providing a kin affiliation for those who have 
none in a society where this is essential for the 
conduct of social relations. Fictive kinship is also 
established for specific purposes, aS for example 
in Islam, where it allows a man access to women 
who are not kin. 

On the other hand, adoption may establish 2 
person as a member of the family equivalent to its 
offspring, as commonly in Western civilization. In 
Some societies, however (e. g., M. G. smith 1962, 
p. 90), upbringing from infancy defines the status 
of child rather than procreation; filiation has dis- 
pensed with the supposition of physical maternity. 
In other societies, paternity is defined by social 
rather than genetic criteria—a fact which has led 
anthropologists to distinguish between “pater” and 
“genitor.” In neither case could one speak of fictive 
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kinship, since by definition the kinship is genuine. 
The genitor may at the same time receive recogni- 
tion as kin. 

Genealogical relationships frequently involve a 
certain number of fictions whereby the record of 
descent is adapted so as to conform with the 
reality of the groups who believe themselves to 
share a common ancestor. In certain cases all the 
members of a single small community are ad- 
dressed and referred to by a kin term, and their 
behavior is modeled upon that appropriate for kin, 
regardless of any putative cognatic tie. The tie of 
neighborship is thus given the value of a tie of 
kinship. This may be maintained even across dif- 
ferences of caste in India, as Freed (1963) has 
shown. 

Finally, we may describe as fictive kinship the 
instances where persons who are related genea- 
logically in one way adopt the forms of address and 
behavior prescribed for a different relationship. 
This is commonly the case where their roles in a 
household have constrained the members to mutate 
their kin ties to conform to their mutual behavior. 

Ritual kinship. There exist, throughout the 
world, institutions which establish ties analogous 
to kin ties. The participants recognize a bond 
which is likened to, though it is not confused with, 
kinship. These are commonly defined under the 
headings of blood brotherhood and ritual coparent- 
hood, or compadrazgo, and they are all best classi- 
fied as ritual kinship. To refer to them as “fictive 
kinship,” as many authors have done, is to invite 
confusion, since no fiction is involved; these in- 
stitutions are conceptually distinct from and fre- 
quently contrasted with natural kinship (Tegnaeus 
1952, p. 13). Too often the ethnographer has 
written that persons tied by ritual kinship are “as 
brothers,” yet a closer look at the ethnography 
shows that they are not “as brothers” in any real 
sense (cf. Beidelman 1963). In order to use the 
word “fictive,” we must ascertain that the pseudo- 
kinsman does in fact acquire, at least in a relevant 
context, a status similar to that of the natural 
kinsman. Moreover, just as there are fictive forms 
and usages of consanguineal kinship, so there are 
of ritual kinship—and we can hardly speak of 
fictive “fictive kinship.” In fact, the role of the 
ritual kinsman often resembles that of the brother- 
in-law rather than the brother. 

Blood brotherhood. Early studies of blood broth- 
erhood (e.g., W. R. Smith 1885, pp. 47-58) were 
dominated and obscured by the assumption that 
primitive peoples regarded kinship, just as West- 
erners do, as a matter of blood. Even those who 
perceived that it was the magical associations of 
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blood which accounted for its use in rituals con- 
tinued to class together, as blood brotherhood, types 
of relationship which have in common only this 
detail of the rite which initiates them. Thus the 
discussions as to whether blood brotherhood was to 
be explained as a form of kinship, a legal contract, 
or a political alliance reinforced by a magical 
curse, a private pact, or a peacemaking ceremony 
were fundamentally confused, for blood can be used 
in many different rites (Evans-Pritchard 1933), 
The intimate identification implied by the exchange 
of blood represents a bond between two persons 
which gives each a mystical hold over the fidelity 
of the other. This bond does not as a rule entail 
the acquisition of ties with his kin. Indeed, in some 
instances the pact thus established remains secret; 
this is particularly the case where it is made for 
the purpose of political conspiracy or entry into a 
Secret society. Such a pact is also found in certain 
marriage ceremonies and in love pacts (Sousberghe 
1960). 

On the other hand, such pacts are frequently a 
means of cementing peaceful relations or economic 
cooperation. They are therefore made with poten- 
tially hostile Strangers, such as those early ex- 
plorers of Africa who are often pictured entering 
into blood covenants, and between tribal chiefs 
whose followers are thereby committed to refrain 
from hostilities. The pact of blood may also be used 
to end a feud or a personal enmity. Depending 
upon the recognized extension of the tie engen- 
dered in this way, it serves to guarantee amicable 
terms between tribes, kin groups, families, or in- 
dividuals. In this sense the blood pact may be put 
to the same purpose as alliance through marriage, 
as it is commonly a means of formalizing an 
instrumental or a purely affective relationship be- 
tween two men. It is rarely found between two 
women, since the status of women commonly pre- 
cludes such independence of action. 

Covenanted comradeship depends upon the in- 
dividual will of the participants ( though they may 
be subject to their parents’ approval in this, or 
they may be committed to such a relationship in 
infancy by the parents). Yet it is almost always 
irrevocable. It prescribes reciprocal gifts and mu- 
tual trust, feelings of amity and the obligation of 
mutual assistance. In some instances it imposes 
an incest prohibition between the children of the 
comrades and even between their descendants; in 
others it enjoins a preference for their union. This 
type of comradeship is initiated by a rite which 
commonly involves the invocation of divine powers 
who bear witness. The rite itself consists in ex- 
changing some personal substance, which is very 
frequently blood but also may be saliva, semen, 


and the like, or in the ingestion of some sanctified 
substance in common, a “loving cup” of blood or 
Wine, for example, or an exchange of sacrifice, 
Foster brotherhood may sometimes create a similar 
tie. Thus, by analogy, a man could establish a tie 
of sacrosanct amity among the Caucasian tribes 
by pressing his lips to the breast of the mother of 
his enemy, an act which obliged the latter to 
forgo vengeance. Among the Plains Indians of 
North America, men who had sexual relations with 
the same woman thereafter called each other 
“brother,” a custom which may not be unconnected 
with the levirate, 

A relationship similar to blood brotherhood may 
be initiated by a rite which centers upon the role 
of sponsor to certain persons, festivals, or celebra- 
tions, the passage together through a religious rite, 
or the exchange of sanctified gifts. Thus, ritual 
Kinship may be established in central India when 
groups of young people “hear Ram's name” to- 
gether from a teacher ( guru); they are then con- 
sidered to be ritual brothers and sisters (Mayer 
1960, pp. 139 ff.). The tie thus established bears 
a resemblance to Christian coparenthood. It is a 
particular form of a relationship which exists 
throughout India between a guru and his disciples, 
who are regarded as spiritual children to him and 
spiritual brothers and sisters to each other. 

“Compadrazgo,” or coparenthood. The most fully 
documented form of ritual kinship in the litera- 
ture of anthropology is coparenthood. It derives 
from the Christian notion of spiritual kinship, 
one of the three kinds of affinity, the other two 
being affinity through blood and through marriage. 
Spiritual affinity originated in the sacrament of 
baptism and grew to be separate from natural af- 
finity in the early Middle Ages, when parents were 
forbidden to stand as sponsors to their own chil- 
dren. The dogmatic basis for this development was 
provided by the opposition between natural genera- 
tion, through which the sin of Adam was oe 
mitted, and spiritual regeneration, through whic! 
it was cleansed. A corresponding opposition 18 
found in those customs in which a spiritual paei 
must replace the physical parent. Spiritual kinship 
involves ties of two sorts, both of which 1 1 
an impediment to marriage: that which is aro 
lished between godparent and godchild and t z 
between godparent and natural parent, the 0 
parents, who address each other and are 117 
to as compadres (Spanish), compari a 
koumbari (Greek), kum (Serbian and a. 
The pretexts for establishing such ties Vary t 
Roman Catholic religion now recognizes 1211 
affinity only as arising from thè rites of bap! E 
and confirmation, and only between the offici: 


and the child and between the godparent and god- 
chiid. Wider extensions of spiritual affinity are 
still recognized by the Eastern Catholic rites and 
by the Eastern Orthodox churches. The Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) greatly restricted the range of 
this regard to the persons between whom spiritual 
affinity was recognized (two spiritual parents of 
the same child, the children of compadres) and 
to the number of godparents. Spiritual affinity be- 
tween coparents has lapsed in twentieth-century 
dogma in the Roman church, though not in the 
Eastern churches. 

The social functions of this institution are to be 
distinguished from its spiritual function. In many 
parts of the world, popular custom ignores dogma 
and institutes the social bond of compadrazgo 
through rites which give rise to no spiritual affinity 
in the eyes of the church, though in the eyes of 
custom they may imply an incest prohibition. Thus 
in Spain the marriage godparents have no liturgical 
significance but have considerable social signifi- 
cance (except in Catalonia); conversely, the god- 
parents of confirmation required by the church 
frequently have no social functions. The baptismal 
godparents should act as godparents in the first 
communion and, according to the custom of cer- 
tain regions, at the godchild’s marriage. A variety 
of preferential rules governs the selection of the 
godparents; sometimes they prescribe a member 
of the family of one or other parent. Sometimes the 
landowner is viewed as the appropriate godfather 
for the tenant's child, and sometimes simply a 
friend becomes godparent (Foster 1953; Pitt-Rivers 
1958). The significant differences are that in Italy 
and the northern half of Spain the tie between 
compadres is generally regarded as less important 
than that between godparent and godchild and that 
in Italy the godparent of confirmation is given 
More importance than the baptismal godparent 
(Anderson 1957). 

On the whole the quality of the relationship of 
compadre is similar, although in Italy the spiritual 
rather than the material aspect is stressed; it is 
even regarded as preferable to choose someone 
with whom there will be no business entangle- 
ments. In both countries it is a relationship of 
trust, mutual assistance, affection, and respect— 
Coparents traditionally use the formal third person 
in address, It is said that one can deny one’s com- 
padre nothing, but the reciprocal duties are not 
stipulated. The duties of the godparent are more 
explicit, though they vary from place to place. In 
sum, they involve payment for the ceremony of 
fiesta, gifts of amulets and first articles of clothing. 
aid in starting out in life, and special duties in the 
case of godchild’s death during childhood—in fact, 
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whenever the individual destiny of the child is at 
stake. The godparent also has the theoretical obli- 
gation to act as guardian in the case of the death 
of the parents. In exchange, the godchild owes 
only respect, obedience, and affection. The rela- 
tions between compadres, on the other hand, are 
always conceived of as relations of equality, even 
where they cut across class barriers. Indeed their 
significance in such cases is precisely that they 
provide a tie of intimacy between persons of dif- 
ferent classes which is not otherwise possible. Thus 
within the compadrazgo there are ritual relations 
between superior and inferior (godparent-god- 
child) or between equals (coparents), and there 
are social relations of ritualized friendship between 
equals and also of patronage between social classes. 
(Mintz & Wolf 1950). Therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that the terminology of the compadrazgo should 
have acquired a slang usage to describe the maneu- 
vers of intrigue, particularly in politics. 
Coparenthood (kumstvo) in southeastern Yugo- 
slavia establishes a lasting bond between two ex- 
tended families (zadruge) through the customary 
obligation to renew the relationship, which is in- 
herited from father to son. In this way a collective 
tie is maintained from one generation to the next. 
Ritual kinship is recognized, and the appropriate 
term used, between all members of the two families. 
The bond of compadrazgo takes on its widest 
extension and its fullest significance in Latin Amer- 
ica, as Tylor (1861, p. 251) was the first to note. 
The tie between compadres is generally of greater 
importance than that between godparent and god- 
child. It is sometimes recognized not only between 
the compadres, as hitherto defined, but also be- 
tween each one of them and the ascendants of the 
other (certain Indians regard it as a relationship 
involving all the members of each family). In ad- 
dition, the occasions on which compadrazgo is 
formed are many more than in Europe. Thus, bap- 
tism may provide the infant with up to three or 
even more pairs of godparents (padrinos de pila, 
de ceremonia, de arras, de vela, or de evangelios), 
all of whom become compadres of the parents. 
Fresh godparents are chosen for other occasions, 
particularly the rites de passage of the child. Com- 
padrazgo may be formed on such pretexts as the 
first hair or nail cutting of a child, the ceremony 
when it is first carried astride the hip of an adult, 
a daughter's ear piercing (this is found in Italy 
also), the dedication of a house, an altar, a reli- 
gious image, a rosary, or a new truck, a healing 
ceremony, or simply the cosponsoring of a fiesta. 
There are degrees of seriousness attached to dif- 
ferent forms. Compadrazgo with the godparents of 
the font (padrinos de pila) tends to be treated as 
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the most serious and sacred, while that which is 
established with the sponsor of a fiesta or the 
“godparent” at the blessing of a truck is no more 
than fictive compadrazgo which entitles the par- 
ticipants to call each other “compadre” as long as 
they feel well disposed but which is unlikely to be 
recognized by their ascendants. An influential man 
often has more compadres than he can remember. 
The degree to which compadrazgo implies a genu- 
ine affective tie whose sacred character is re- 
spected, rather than a perfunctory affability—and 
the distinction is inevitable in communities where 
middle-aged people are nearly all compadres of 
one sort or another—is sometimes expressed by 
the term “compadres de corazén” (compadres of 
the heart), which is reserved for relationships of 
true friendship and is usually ritualized by one 
of the more serious forms. 

It is not easy to determine where to draw the 
line between genuine ritual kinship and fictive 
ritual kinship. Seen from the liturgical point of 
view, all the customary forms which do not involve 
spiritual affinity are fictive, but, if the authority of 
custom is accepted, then any form of compadrazgo 
established on a generally recognized pretext is 
genuine. Nevertheless, custom recognizes that some 
pretexts imply a more binding relationship than 
others, and it is wiser perhaps to regard the distinc- 
tion here as a continuum rather than a dichotomy. 

The structure of ritual kinship. All the forms 
of ritualized friendship, whether or not they use 
the terminology of kinship, derive not from birth 
but from the mutual feelings of individuals, guar- 
anteed by the magical power of blood or the sacro- 
sanctity of the rite. Even where there are preferen- 
tial rules as to the choice of ritual kinsmen, it is 
subject always to the existence of the appropriate 
sentiments. This is true even in the extension of 
the compadrazo to the parents of compadres; the 
relationship is established only when they ex- 
change the ritual embrace, and it is always there- 
fore possible to avoid. Ritual Kinship commonly 
forms a series of dyadic or triadic ties, not an ex- 
tended structure (cf. Foster 1963, p. 1285). Unlike 
natural kinship, it has no origin in descent from 
the past and no projection into the future where 
kin relations grow apart and realign themselves in 
the course of the domestic cycle. Even in the few 
cases (mainly blood brotherhood) where children 
take over the ritual kin ties of parents and the tie 
possesses a collective aspect, ritual kinship does 
not become part of the structure of Kinship. This 
is illustrated by a provision concerning the col- 
lective Serbian kumstvo: a marriage between two 
families linked in this way brings the relationship 


to an end. Its restricted range and independence of 
other ties render it apt for the Purposes of assuring 
or restoring peace, for when two of a man’s ritual 
kinsmen fight each other, he must remain friendly 
with both, since his ties with each are equivalent 
and independent. Equally, ritual kinship avoids 
being implicated in the internal dissensions of the 
Kinship structure, for it involves no structural 
issues. It does not depend upon a network of rights 
and duties, but upon a reciprocal claim to favor 
and benevolence; it makes requests (not demands) 
and gifts (not payments) even where custom 
may define what these should be, and it is rein- 
forced by supernatural sanctions only. The quality 
of the relationship differs from that of kin rela- 
tions; “All that is mine is thine,” is the principle 
which inspires both the blood brother and the 
compadre, as in fact they say on occasions, but, 
even where rights are collectively vested in a kin 
group this is not the language of kinship. Indeed, 
where ritual kinship is superimposed upon natural 
kinship it endows the relationship between the two 
persons with a sacredness which it did not previ- 
ously possess; for this reason blood brothers are 
sometimes said to be “closer than real brothers” 
and compadre frequently replaces a kin term in 
address, even, in parts of Latin America, brother 
or father. 

We may ask why ritual kinship so often em- 
ploys the language of consanguineal kinship, espe- 
cially brotherhood. It does so by analogy with the 
ideal of brotherly love rather than with the reality 
of brotherly behavior, which opens with sibling 
rivalry and becomes in time subject to the dis- 
sonant demands of new families of procreation and 
the disintegration of the family of origin. By con- 
trast, the tie of ritual kinship is immutable and 
free of ambivalence. Hence we can see that while 
adoptive kinship supplements the kinship wars 
becoming, thanks to a fiction, what cognatic A 
ship is, ritual kinship complements it; it is W 
cognatic kinship aspires to, but cannot, be. t 

This statement should not blind us to the aon 
that ritual kinship is not always what it is 1 
it ought to be. It is as liable to exploitation as oh 
form of friendship. Like friendship, it depends uP 9h 
a balance of reciprocal favor. Its Wa yeti 
provide through the attachment of person 11 55 
ings a basis for trust between individuals, 12 ae 
may or may not be put to the service of politic 
economic ends. 


inshi rish 

The institutions of ritual kinship do ween e 

in modern urban society. In Europe, they Cel 
significance, save in the south, before the i 


; “god-sib” became gossip, and commère 
to mean the same. The south of Europe uses 
words in the same figurative sense, and the 
tion retains its full significance today only 
the rural areas. The same is true in principle of 
America, though the influx of peasants into 
the cities has obscured the fact. Blood brotherhood 
fs rapidly vanishing in Africa. Considering the 
ried social functions which the different forms 
of ritual kinship fulfill, it would be hard to enumer- 
‘ate all the causes of this development, but it ap- 
aa that ritual kinship requires the environment 
ol the closed community and particularistic rather 
than universal relations (Eisenstadt 1956). The 
‘oyabun—kobun system of Japan is exceptional in 
‘this regard in representing an adaption of a tradi- 
tional form of ritual kinship to fulfill a function in 
modern industrial organization. 
in summary, pseudo-kinship is a residual cate- 
gory that includes a number of very different insti- 
tutions which have in common only the fact that 
they are likened to kinship by the people them- 
„ To sort out this rag bag into sociological 
ies the following distinctions were required: 
whether the relationship is universal or particular- 
_ istic; momentary, temporary, restricted as to con- 
text, or continual and permanent; dictated by cus- 
tom or voluntary; extended to the kin of the primary 
participants or purely individual; and whether it 
entails a role within the kinship system or one con- 
trasting with the role of kin. 

The analytical distinctions may be clear, but the 
facts are sometimes ambiguous, and this occurs 
especially when the institution is found in transi- 
tion, Pseudo-kin relations change their nature, and 
those which were once sacred are abused and de- 
valuated; words which once denoted ritual kin ex- 
tend to senses in which the original meaning is lost. 


JULIAN PITT-RIVERS 


[See also ADOPTION; PATERNALISM.] 
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Rudolf Kjellen (1864-1922), Swedish political 
scientist, politician, and publicist, was born in a 
vicarage on Torsö, an island in the lake of Vener, 
and was raised in a conservative Lutheran atmos- 
phere typical of the period. He studied at the 
University of Uppsala, where he came under the 
influence of Oscar Alin, professor of political sci- 
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ence and one of the conservative leaders of the 
Swedish Senate. 

Kjellen taught at the University of Gothenburg 
from 1891 until 1916, when he became professor 
of political science at Uppsala. From 1905 to 1908 
and again from 1911 to 1917 he was a free con- 
servative member of the Swedish parliament. His 
integrity and eloquence were highly appreciated, 
but his political importance may have been dimin- 
ished by a rhetoric too high-flown for the dispas- 
sionate Swedish parliament. 

Many influences shaped his thought. He was 
touched both by the realistic European literature 
of the 1880s and by the romantic Swedish poetry 
of the 1890s. The strong Linnaean tradition in 
Swedish culture and his own hobby, ornithology, 
made him particularly receptive to the current bio- 
logical modes of thought. Many ideas were sug- 
gested to him by the works of the geographer 
Friedrich Ratzel. The imperialistic theories of Hein- 
rich von Treitschke and John R. Seeley and the 
imperialistic struggles among nations at the turn 
of the century changed his conception of the state. 
He came to see it not simply as a Rechtssubjekt, 
a legal abstraction, but as a reality, an organism. 

Kjellén felt it was the business of historians 
and political scientists to study the state. He 
read Seeleys Expansion of England (1883) and 
was impressed with the assertion that history must 
be “scientific in its method”; this was an idea com- 
mon to many social scientists at that time, such 
as Comte, Marx, and Spencer. Later, Seeley ex- 
tended this aim to the political sciences (Introduc- 
tion to Political Science, 1896), referring explicitly 
to Linnaeus as a master of “description and classi- 
fication.” Although it is not clear whether Kjellén 
read Seeley's Introduction, he certainly shared his 
approach to political science. In fact he once con- 
fessed that it was his ambition to be known as a 
forerunner of some future Linnaeus of the political 
sciences. 

Kjellén published a Statement in 1901 (see 
reprint in [1916] 1924), asserting that the pri- 
mary task for political science is to give a sys- 
tematic account of modern States and the laws 
that governed their development. In Stormakterna 
(1905) he followed his earlier programmatic state- 
ment with a realistic analysis of the great powers 
of the time. In discussing the factors which caused 
their development he tended (following Ratzel and 

Lamprecht, but not going as far as H. T. Buckle) 
to stress the material ones over the psychological. 
During World War 1, Kjellén was much pre- 
Occupied with the dangers of Russian expansion 
and the decline of European power and, under the 


spell of Nietzsche and Sombart, he p ` 
replacement of the old values of liberty, 
and fraternity by duty, order, and reetitu 
ter the war he returned to more sysi 
ing, developing the principles of an org 
tem of political science in Staten som 
(1916), Schweden (1917), and finally in Gru 
zu einem System der Politik ( 1920). $ 
represents the application of his system toa 
state, * 
The study of the political organism (the 
has the following aspects: 

(1) Geopolitik, a term inspired by R 
litische Geographie, describes those cond I 
problems of the state which originate in its 
graphic characteristics; 

(2) Oecopolitik deals with the economic 
which influence the position and power 
state; sx 

(3) Demopolitik deals with the racial and 
composition of the state and the problems 
by that composition; ‘ 

(4) Sociopolitik analyzes the social g 
classes of the state and the way in wi 
affect its unity; 

(5) Kratopolitik describes and analyzes 
Stitutional law and the constitutional life 
State, discussing institutions and organiz 
such as political parties and pressure groups. 

Like many modern sociologists, Kjellén 
much attention to terminology. Although 
considerations were always of primary im 
in his investigations, he did occasionall use 
romantic a term as Volksgeist (borrowed fi 
German historical school ). 

At the time of his death Kjellén was w 
a book in which he hoped to give a system 
exposition and analysis of the different forms 
Constitutions and their inherent tendencies. He was 
particularly interested in the tendency of iene 
racies to move toward Caesarism. 

Kjellén’s importance to Swedish political s 
can be seen in the change of emphasis in the 
literature from a juridical point of view to a po * 
cal one. However, his infiuence in Germ 
far greater than it ever was in Sweden. 
became in Germany an ideological slogan, g 
times rather remote from the social scientific con- 
text in which Kjellén had developed the ee ; 

There were many conflicting tendencies in j 
lén’s personality. He was an idealist, but he 5 
to construct a naturalist conception of the 
He was a moralist with a great respect for Ibs 
individualism and humanistic ideas, but 
had great understanding of the politicians 


good and evil” and of the imperialists with their 
tough-minded methods. 
GEORG ANDRÉN 


[For the historical context of Kjellén's work, see Pot. 
caL science; and the biographies of LAMPRECHT: 
RATZEL; SOMBART; TREITSCHKE.] 
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KLEIN, MELANIE 
The psychoanalyst Melanie Klein (1882-1960), 


nee Reizes, was born in Vienna. Her father, brought 
up in a strictly orthodox Jewish family and origi- 
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nally trained to be a student of the Talmud, broke 
away from this tradition at the age of 37, studied 
medicine, and later practiced as a dentist. Her 
mother was the daughter of a rabbi. Melanie was 
the youngest of four children. Her only brother, 
five years her senior and an intelligent and gifted 
young man, had a deep influence on her, but he 
died when he was only 25. 

At the age of 14, Melanie decided to study medi- 
cine, but she became engaged at 17 and gave up 
her plans for a medical career, She never lost her 
interest in medicine, however, and always regretted 


one. They had three children, a daughter and two 
sons. A few years before World War 1, the family 
moved to Budapest; there Melanie Klein came 
across one of Freud's books, which immediately 
interested her greatly, Later, she started a personal 
analysis with Sandor Ferenczi, the principal Hun- 
garian analyst at that time, and, encouraged by 
him, she began to think about the application of 
psychoanalysis to young children. In July 1919 she 
read her first paper, entitled “The Development of 
a Child” (1921), before the Hungarian Psychoan- 
alytic Society. Two years later, invited by Karl 
Abraham, the president of the Berlin Psychoana- 
lytic Society, she settled in Berlin with her chil- 
dren; her husband's business interests took him to 
Sweden, and their separation eventually led to 
divorce. 
From the time she moved to Berlin Melanie 
Klein devoted herself fully to psychoanalytical 
and research. She was deeply impressed 
and influenced by the work of Abraham—perhaps 
most notably by his work on the early stages of 
infantile development. Early in 1924 she went into 
analysis with him, but the analysis was terminated 
by his fatal illness in the summer of 1925. After 
his death she carried on regular daily self-analysis. 
Soon after her arrival in Berlin she began to 
develop her technique of analyzing children. Her 
first contributions to the Berlin society aroused con- 
siderable interest as well as considerable contro- 
troversy there and abroad, and in 1925 Ernest 
Jones, the president of the British Psycho-analytic 
Society, invited her to give a course of lectures in 
London. In 1926 she accepted an invitation from 
the British society to settle permanently in London. 
There her work developed, and her clinical and 
theoretical approach was widely accepted by other 
analysts. Indeed, the members of the British so- 
ciety were often referred to by analysts outside 
England as the “British school of psychoanalysis” 
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to differentiate the work that was developing in 
London under Melanie Klein's influence from that 
in other centers, particularly in Vienna. 

The differences arose mainly from the signifi- 
cance for all later development that the British 
analysts attributed to early infantile anxieties and 
unconscious fantasies occurring in the first year of 
life and from their contention that these anxieties 
and fantasies can be explored in the transference 
situation. These differences were acknowledged by 
the British and the Viennese groups of analysts, 
and in 1936 exchange lectures (Riviere 1936; 
Waelder 1937) were arranged in order to clarify 
the different points of view. When in 1938 many 
Viennese analysts settled in London, the conflicts 
of opinion became more marked and threatened 
to cause a split within the British society. However, 
unity was preserved by the creation of two sepa- 
rate streams of training within the main teaching 
course. As the awareness of the importance of 
Melanie Klein’s work developed, an increasing 
number of students and analysts turned to her for 
training analyses and supervision, and there grew 
up round her a group of analysts who became close 
colleagues. Her views have greatly influenced psy- 
choanalytic thinking both within and outside 
Great Britain, and in several countries groups have 
formed that have attempted to base their work on 
her views. 

Child analysis. During the years from 1921 to 
1934 Melanie Klein developed her technique of 
analyzing children (1955a). Her aim was to create 
a psychoanalytic setting for children similar to 
that created by Freud for the treatment of adult 
patients, a setting in which the patient is free to 
develop a transference relationship to the analyst 
and to use free association, so that the therapeutic 
result depends purely on interpretative work. To 
achieve this she provided the child with a simply 
furnished room Containing a box of small toys and 
other play materials. Since the child expresses him- 
self in play more than in words, she analyzed 
free play (1929), treating it as free association, 
and showed that one can achieve an analytical rela- 
tionship with the child, using neither re-educa- 
tion nor reassurance. This approach distin- 
guishes Melanie Klein’s work from other attempts 
at child analysis in which re-education and reas- 
surance play an important part. 

From the beginning her interest focused on the 
child's anxieties and his defenses against them. 
This emphasis on anxiety led her ever deeper into 
the unconscious fantasy life of the child. She also 
insisted not only on interpreting the child’s positive 
transference but on uncovering and interpreting the 


negative transference which was hidden behind his 
anzieties. Her emphasis ran counter to the then 
current psychoanalytic tenet that interpretations 
should not go very deep and should not be given 
frequently (19552). Some of the main differences 
in approach were expressed in a symposium on 
child analysis held in 1927 (see 1927), Her tech- 
nique led to the understanding of early infantile 
fantasies, anxieties, and defenses, all of which 
were at that time still largely unexplored. 

When she was analyzing small children she 
found that many of the processes and structures 
described by Freud had their roots in much earlier 
periods of life than he had postulated. For in- 
stance, a little girl patient, only two years and nine 
months old, was found to have a strong superego, 
a structure that Freud believed was not built up 
until about the fifth year; and the same child had 
a complicated and long-standing triangular rela- 
tionship to her parents (Oedipus complex), where- 
as Freud believed that the Oedipus complex did 
not come into being until about three or four years 
of age. In trying to understand anxiety Melanie 
Klein came to recognize that aggression and cruelty 
play a much greater role in the child’s mind than 
had been assumed by Freud. She found that the 
infant's fantasies of sadistic attacks on the mother’s 
breasts and the inside of her body and the resultant 
paranoid fears of retaliation seem to dominate the 
infant's relation to the mother during the first year. 
Her discoveries in this period culminated in the 
publication in 1932 of The Psycho-analysis of Chil- 
dren, in which she described her technique with 
three different age groups of children and elabo- 
rated her findings on the early anxiety BIEN 
of infancy and their effects on the development 55 
the ego and superego, on the sexual e 
of boy and girl, and on other aspects of norm 
growth and neurotic illness. | 15 1833 

Manic-depressive states. Beginning in 127 
Melanie Klein's contributions were eee 
fluenced by her work with adult pagam 110 
views on early anxiety situations were clarifie a 1 
extended. She made an important n ee 
the psychopathology and treatment of manic f 
pressive states by elaborating on the pee 10 
depression and the relation of manic defense pe 
the depressive conflict (see 1937). In 1 
presented a detailed reconstruction of in nies 
phases of development in the first year, 15 50 de 
standing of which she regarded as page 155 
comprehension of psychotic illnesses in 4 u! nd of 
She introduced the concept of the paranoid — 
the depressive position. In the paranoid ve ine 
extending over the first three to four monte, 


infant perceives his mother mainly as a part object 
(breast) that is either very good or very bad, and 
the anziety situations have a paranoid character. 
The depressive position begins to develop in the 
fourth or fifth month. During the depressive posi- 
tion the whole relationship to the mother under- 
goes significant changes that are important for 
normal development: the infant begins to recog- 
nize that the good, satisfying mother and the bad, 
frustrating mother are the same person. He also 
sees her as a whole object on whom he can depend. 
When he experiences anger in situations of frus- 
tration, he becomes afraid of destroying and losing 
her as a good object. Therefore, the anxiety expe- 
rienced has a depressive character. Guilt feelings 
for harm done to the love object make their ap- 
pearance and assist the drive for reparation. Nor- 
mally, most of the anxieties and mechanisms of 
the early paranoid phase become modified during 
the depressive position. Melanie Klein believed that 
the development of the capacity to love and estab- 
lish normal object relations depends on the ability 
to reach and work through the depressive position. 
These ideas were further elaborated on and related 
to the subject of mourning in a paper of 1940, in 
which she also extended her research into manic 
states and manic defenses. In 1945, in a detailed 
clinical and theoretical paper, she related her work 
on the paranoid and depressive positions to the 
Oedipal conflicts of both the boy and girl. 
Projective identification. The discovery of the 
depressive position as a phase on which normal 
development depends increased Melanie Klein’s in- 
terest in studying in greater detail the factors in 
very early development that may lead to a failure 
to work through the depressive position. In 1946 
she read a paper, “Notes on Some Schizoid Mecha- 
nisms,” before the British Psycho-analytic Society, 
an important milestone in her work. She presented 
there a detailed investigation of the earliest infan- 
tile position, which she now renamed the paranoid- 
schizoid position. She confirmed her previous ob- 
servations that paranoid anxieties and the splitting 
of objects are characteristics of this phase, but she 
also introduced the concepts of ego splitting and 
Projective identification. Projective identification, 
a more complicated mechanism than projection as 
described by Freud, is a process by which good or 
bad parts of the self are split off and projected 
into an object, initially the mother, who then be- 
comes identified with these parts of the self. This 
results not only in the ridding by the self of un- 
wanted parts but also in a sense of depletion of 
the personality. It is likely to lead to paranoi 
anxieties about being invaded by the object into 
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whom the projection had taken place. Excessive 
projective identification can lead to severe difficul- 
ties in establishing both one’s own identity and 
normal relations with others. The concepts of ego 
splitting and projective identification have thrown 
new light on the understanding of the psychoses, 
particularly schizophrenia, and have profoundly 
stimulated psychoanalytic research into these con- 
ditions. Melanie Klein described the mechanism of 
projective identification in some detail in 1955, 
using a novel by Julian Green to illustrate its opera- 
tion (see 1955b). 

Melanie Klein was always concerned with the 
origin of the conscience, or superego, maintaining 
that it is built up from the beginning of life by the 
introjection of objects into the ego. As these inter- 
nal objects are colored by the child’s projection of 
his impulses, particularly his destructive ones, the 
superego has at first mainly a persecutory charac- 
ter. Melanie Klein's work on the depressive position 
showed how guilt feelings develop because of a 
change in the character of the internal objects 
representing the superego, namely a lessening of 
their persecutory quality. In 1948 she wrote a paper, 
“On the Theory of Anxiety and Guilt” (see 19482), 
in which she linked the views of Freud and Abra- 
ham on the superego with her own investigation 
into paranoid and depressive anxieties and their 
relation to guilt. In 1952 she published an account 
of her work on the emotional life of the infant, in 
which she described the two infantile positions and 
their relation to one another, and a further paper 
on infant observation. 

Envy. In 1955 Melanie Klein read a paper, 
“Envy and Gratitude,” to the International Congress 
of Psycho-analysis in Geneva; she later published 
this in an enlarged version as a book (see 1957). 
She had always emphasized the importance of the 
sadistic, envious feelings in the relationship of the 
infant toward his parents. However, in 1955 she 
deepened and widened her original concept of 
envy as the primary source of aggression, directed 
initially against the mother and her breast. She 
now stressed that aggressive envy is capable of 
interfering from the beginning in the development 
of good and satisfying object relations and may 
severely inhibit the development of the capacity to 
love, which in turn is linked with the capacity to 
feel gratitude. The concept of envy has important 
theoretical and clinical implications in that it illu- 
minates infantile states of confusion and increases 
our understanding of splitting processes, particu- 
Jarly projective identification. In addition, Melanie 
Klein illustrated how excessive envy interferes in 
the therapeutic process: primary envy is one of 
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the main causes of the negative therapeutic reac- 
tion—the tendency to relapse repeatedly after some 
progress in treatment has been made. 

Her conception of envy has become one of the 
major controversial aspects of her work, even 
though many analysts see it as making severe 
mental conditions accessible to the psychoanalytic 
approach. 

During the last years of her life she concen- 
trated largely on reconstructing, from detailed notes 
taken after each session, the analysis of a child 
whom she had treated in 1941 for four months. 
Although this narrative (1961) does not make use 
of some of her later discoveries, it is a unique ex- 
ample of her work as a practicing analyst. 


Melanie Klein's contributions on infantile devel- 
opment have thrown a new light on the under- 
standing of normal and abnormal mental states 
and so have made a major contribution to psycho- 
analytic theory and therapy. Apart from her revo- 
lutionizing influence on psychoanalysis, her work 
has directly and indirectly exerted a profound in- 
fluence on psychiatry, psychology, child upbring- 
ing, and infant care, and, more remotely, on such 


disciplines as sociology, anthropology, and art criti- 
cism. 


HERBERT A, ROSENFELD 


[For the historical context of Klein's work, see the 
biographies of ABRAHAM; FERENCZI; Freud; for dis- 
cussion of the subsequent development of her ideas, 
see DEPRESSIVE DISORDERS; DEVELOPMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY; INFANCY; MENTAL DISORDERS, article on 
CHILDHOOD MENTAL DISORDERS; PARANOID REAC- 
TIONS; PSYCHOANALYSIS, article on EGO PSYCHOL- 
ov. 
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KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE 


Clyde Kluckhohn (1905-1960) made his major 
contributions to the social sciences in his works on 
Navajo ethnography and in his theoretical writing 
on culture pattern and value theory. He also did 
pioneering work in the field of culture and person- 
ality, engaged in some research in linguistics and 
human genetics, and wrote a few papers in 
archeology. 

Born in Le Mars, Iowa, Clyde Kluckhohn was 
adopted by Katherine and George Wesley Kluck- 
hohn. He prepared for college at the Lawrenceville 
School in New Jersey and began his undergradu- 
ate studies at Princeton. Ill health interrupted his 
studies, and an experience followed which had a 
profound effect upon his later career, His family 
sent him to a ranch in New Mexico where the near- 
est neighbors were Navajo Indians. Young Kluck- 
hohn developed an immediate interest in these 
Indian neighbors and began to learn to speak 
Navajo and to try to understand their customs. He 
obviously had both a persistent curiosity about ex- 
otic customs and a deep sensitivity to the nuances 
of alien ways of life—two qualities essential for an 
anthropologist. He fell in love with the Southwest 
and its people, undertook a long pack trip to the 
Rainbow Bridge, and published his first book, To 
the Foot of the Rainbow (1927), when he was only 
22 years old, He returned to undergraduate work 
by enrolling at the University of Wisconsin, where 
he took his a.s. in 1928. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, where he had experience with 
Psychoanalysis, in 1931-1932, and at Oxford, 
where he studied with R. R. Marett as a Rhodes 
Scholar in 1932. From 1932 to 1934 he served as 
assistant professor of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. He completed his PH.D. in 
anthropology at Harvard in 1936. During this dec- 
ade he kept in close touch with the Navajos, mak- 
ing a number of pack trips to completely unex- 
plored country on Wild Horse Mesa in southern 
Utah and writing his second book, Beyond the 
Rainbow (1933), about these experiences. 

In 1935 Kluckhohn was appointed an instructor 
of anthropology at Harvard, and the rest of his 
academic career was spent at Harvard, where he 
Tose to full professorship and chairmanship of the 
department and became a stimulating teacher for 
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several academic generations of students. He was 
also one of the founders of the Department of 
Social Relations and the first director of the Rus- 
sian Research Center at Harvard. 

Through all these years he seldom passed up an 
opportunity to return to the Southwest for field 
work among the Navajo, for it was there that he 
was most relaxed and there that his most creative 
intellectual work was done. He took great pride in 
his ability to speak fluent Navajo—an extremely 
difficult language for a person brought up speaking 
an Indo-European language - and in the close rap- 
port he developed with hundreds of Navajo. From 
these Navajo studies came a number of classic 
monographs and a large number of articles in the 
specialized journals. Between 1936 and 1948 he 
also served as director of the “Ramah Project,” 
which involved some 15 graduate students and 
colleagues from Harvard and elsewhere who pub- 
lished many technical monographs and articles. 
The projects goal was to make a long-range, in- 
tensive study of a small community, Ramah, New 
Mexico, in order to describe very precisely the pat- 
terns of Navajo culture and to analyze the processes 
of change. In 1949 he became the key founder 
and member of the advisory board (along with 
J. O. Brew and Talcott Parsons) of the “Compara- 
tive Study of Values in Five Cultures Project,” which 
undertook far-ranging field operations among the 
Navajo, Zuni, Spanish-American, Mormon, and 
Texan communities that were located in proximity 
to Ramah. This project, sponsored by the Laboratory 
of Social Relations and the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, financed by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and directed by John M. Roberts 
and Evon Z. Vogt, involved 37 field workers from 
a variety of the behavioral sciences and produced a 
large number of theoretical and empirical mono- 
graphs and papers covering the ethnography and 
the value systems of the five cultures that were 
under investigation. 

Kluckhohn’s own Navajo research was charac- 
terized by painstaking attention to ethnographic 
detail combined with sophisticated theoretical anal- 
ysis. He was clearly a most gifted field worker, and 
his continuing relationships with the Navajo per- 
mitted a level of understanding of their intricate 
patterns of life that cannot be achieved by field 
work that extends over only a season or two of 
investigation. He was also a vociferous reader in 
seven languages and was able to keep abreast of 
current developments in anthropology and also in 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy, both in the 
United States and abroad. This scholarly sophis- 
tication was applied to the analysis of much of his 
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Navajo data, especially to his classic study Navaho 
Witchcraft (1944). This monograph was a land- 
mark in the combined use of theories drawn from 
the social structuralists, the psychoanalysts, and 
the psychologists specializing in “learning theory,” 
in order to demonstrate how beliefs about witches 
functioned as both scapegoat and social control 
mechanisms in Navajo society. 

As an anthropologist, Kluckhohn was far more 
than an eminent authority on the Navajo. He was 
deeply concerned that anthropologists develop their 
theories and refine their methods to a point where 
they could begin to think of anthropology as a sci- 
ence. However, it is extremely difficult to character- 
ize his theoretical position. Rather than develop 
a tight theoretical scheme, he was eclectic in 
theoretical matters. This precluded his founding a 
“school” with “disciples,” and hence a focused effort 
to develop a particular type of anthropology. In- 
stead he had the virtue of cultivating and encour- 
aging novel and oftentimes “off-beat” ideas in his 
students. Curiously, the theories that he developed 
himself had little in common with those of the 
anthropologists with whom he studied during his 
graduate student days: his early professors in 
Vienna, Robert R. Marett at Oxford, or Alfred 
Tozzer, Roland B. Dixon, and Earnest A. Hooton at 
Harvard. Rather, two things appear to have hap- 
pened. From the very beginning, he ranged well 
beyond the field of anthropology for ideas and in- 
sights. He also responded strongly to the influence 
of four men with whom he never studied as a 
graduate student: Edward Sapir, Franz Boas, Ralph 
Linton, and Alfred Kroeber. Sapir clearly stimu- 
lated his interest in culture pattern theory, as did 
Linton. He came to have great admiration for the 
contributions of Boas, And in the last 15 years of 
his life he developed a very close intellectual and 
personal relationship with Kroeber, Although the 
relationships were not as close, Kluckhohn was 
an admirer of the contributions of Ruth Benedict 
and Robert Redfield, whose intellectual interests 
were very similar to the ideas he was working on 
at the time of his death. 

Kluckhohn’s most impressive contributions on 
culture pattern and value theory are found in a 
series of brilliant papers on levels and types of pat- 
terning in culture and on value systems, and in 
brief form in his semipopular Mirror for Man 
(1949). In his work on patterns, he made notable 
contributions to the understanding of “covert” or 
“implicit” patterns in culture, i.e., regularities in 
behavior of which the members of a society may 
be minimally aware but which are nonetheless pat- 
terned to the same extent as the customs that are 


quite explicit (on this subject, see especially 1941; 
1943; and, with W. H. Kelly, 1945). His theoretical 
work with values took two forms: a search for uni- 
versal values and the development of a series of 
categories derived from Roman Jakobson’s empha- 
sis upon the importance of binary oppositions in 
the structure of language. The Papers on universal 
values (see especially 1952; 1953; 1955) played 
a critical role in the shift in anthropological think- 
ing from the view that all cultures are relative to 
the position that, despite wide differences in cus- 
toms, there are certain fundamental human values 
common to all the diverse cultures of the world. 
The application of “binary distinctive features” 
analysis to value systems was just beginning to 
emerge in his writings in the last few years of his 
life (see especially 1956; 1958). It is too early to 
judge whether this method of analysis will provide 
a lasting contribution to the study of values, but it 
was at the least a pioneering attempt to bring some 
order into what has been and will continue to be 
one of our most difficult areas of study in the social 


sciences, 
Evox Z. Voor 


For the historical context of Kluckhohn's work, see 
ANTHROPOLOGY; ETHNOGRAPHY; VALUES; and e 
biographies of BENEDICT; BOAS; KROEBER; LINTON; 
SAPIR.] 
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Georg Friedrich Knapp (1842-1926), economic 
historian and theorist, was born in Giessen and 
studied in Munich, Berlin, and Göttingen. Early 
in his career, as head of the statistical office of the 
city of Leipzig, he revealed a considerable mastery 
of statistics by publishing the first systematic theory 
of mortality measurement (1868). From 1867 to 
1874 he taught at the University of Leipzig. and 
during this period he published other works in 
Which he applied mathematical methods to demo- 
graphic problems (1871; 1874). 

When Knapp accepted a new academic appoint- 
ment at the University of Strassburg, where he was 
to remain until 1919, he also shifted his scholarly 
interests, He turned to agricultural history and Pro- 
duced his classic study of the emancipation of the 
Peasants and the rise of a class of rural workers 
(1887). Although focusing primarily on Prussia, 
the study was a comparative one: Knapp compared 
the agricultural economic systems of the long- 
Settled parts of Prussia and of western Germany, 
the estate economy (Gutsherrschaft) and landlord- 
ship (Grundherrschaft), respectively. Under land- 
ordship, the seignioral owner possessed his own 
demesne, exercising the right of dominium direc- 
tum over peasant holdings, claimed certain labors 
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from the peasants, and enjoyed political and jurid- 
ical authority over the villagers. In the estate econ- 
omy, the noble owner operated his estate as a unit 
of production and tended to absorb the landhold- 
ings of the peasants, reducing them to a servile 
labor force working on the estate. Knapp found 
that landlordship was the prevailing system in most 
of western Germany, while the estate economy was 
predominant in the old provinces of Prussia. More- 
over, the farther one moved east, the larger were 
the landed estates of the nobility and the worse the 
condition of the peasants and cottagers. 

The dwindling of peasant holdings was accom- 
panied by a decline in the size of the peasant popu- 
lation and so became a problem for the Prussian 
monarchy, whose military policies required a 
steady supply of peasant-born soldiers. Legislation 
was used to halt the increase in the size of noble 
estates and to stabilize the number of peasant 
farms. However, royal protection was contingent 
on serfdom, and, as Knapp showed, the nobility 
emancipated the peasants in order to absorb peas- 
ant holdings. 

Peasants were eligible for emancipation—that 
is, for obtaining unencumbered property rights 
over their holdings—if they (a) owned a team of 
oxen or horses; (b) had their landholdings listed 
on the tax roll; and (c) had inherited usufruct 
rights over several generations. In return for free- 
dom, the peasants had to compensate the nobility 
for its lost rights. Although this compensation could 
take the form of cash, in most cases the peasants 
paid by giving up from one-third to one-half of 
their landholdings. Peasants who lacked the quali- 
fications for emancipation were separated from 
their lands in other ways: owners either refused to 
continue leases or raised the rentals and other ob- 
ligations to such an extent that peasants defaulted 
in their payments and forfeited their land. In the 
event, they were little worse off than the “emanci- 
pated” peasants, and both groups of peasants came 
to constitute, Knapp concluded, the first real work- 
ing class. The chief consequence of emancipation 
was to enhance the power of the Junker class that 
was to dominate the political life of Prussia for a 
century. 

‘Another important discovery that emerged from 
Knapp’s studies in economic history was that of 
the patriarchic organization of work on the estates. 
Rather than working as straight wage earners, im- 
poverished peasants became cottagers who were 
paid primarily in kind and were thereby chained 
to the landed estate. Knapp’s analysis of such eco- 
nomic systems as the estate economy had an im- 
pact on Max Weber, who developed further Knapp’s 
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theory that landed estates are a special form of 
capitalist enterprise with a patriarchic organization 
of work. Knapp's ground-breaking work in eco- 
nomic history became a model for many later 
studies. 

Late in his career, Knapp’s interests shifted 
again, this time to monetary theory. At the age of 
63 he published his most controversial book, The 
State Theory of Money (1905). He singled out the 
function of money as a medium of exchange and 
thus saw its value as created by the state and ac- 
cepted by the members of a nation-state. Issue by 
the state and acceptance by governmental fiscal 
agents gave money “validity” and general accept- 
ance at face value. Knapp's critics have pointed out 
that popular respect for money depends not only 
on its creation by the state but also on its quantity 
and its consequent purchasing power; Knapp 
should not, therefore, have omitted the discussion 
of the role of the state in regulating the supply of 
money. Although it was a deliberate omission, it 
unfortunately prevented him from dealing with the 
criteria for determining the necessary money sup- 
ply or from examining the ways in which the state 
could influence the public acceptance of domestic 
money. 

Although Knapp’s monetary theories became 
known internationally, his contribution was re- 
jected by most professional economic theorists in 
Germany. Wieser accepted the Nennwertbefehl 
(the authority of the state to establish legal tender) 
only in the case of the hypothetical isolated state; 
neoliberals condemned Knapp as a monetary inter- 
ventionist; only Max Weber incorporated the chartal 
(nominalistic) theory of money into his social eco- 
nomics. Outside of Germany, however, some of the 
followers of Keynes and of Pigou have developed 
an increasing intellectual sympathy for Knapp’s 
ideas, since his “institutional” approach is a neces- 
sary precondition for their monetary theories and 
policies. 

ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 


[See also LAND TENURE; MANORIAL ECONOMY.] 
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The economist Karl Knies (1821-1898), one of 
the founders of the German historical school, wes 
born in Marburg (Lahn), the son of a police official. 
He read history, philosophy, and theology at the 
University of Marburg and in 1846 was award 
a doctorate and the rights of a docent in history 
and government. fe 

Caught up in the political ferment of the mi 
1840s, Knies increasingly turned his e 
current social issues, including problems of po! 1 
ical economy. By doing so he was following 0 
the footsteps of his mentor, Bruno aa 
then professor of government at Marburg. alae 
champion of the liberal cause and as the sel gl 
who later wrote the programmatic Die 7 
ökonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft (1 eat 
Hildebrand exerted an influence upon Knies 
appears to have been profound. 

im 1848 the liberal 5 government 1 2 5 
been swept into office by the revolution 4 cler 
Knies to a professorship at the technic 8 
in Kassel and entrusted him with the mari A 
tion of that institution. His appointment en ae 
course, with the triumph of absolutism; 1 5 cae 
when Knies refused to sign a loyalty ae teach 
actionary government removed him from 
ing post he still held at Marburg. el 

‘Politically suspect to the authorities ana Ta 
means of support, Knies went into exile i 


land, accepting a teaching post in the technical 
college at Schaffhausen. Continuing his research 
activities despite difficulties, he remained abroad 
for about three years. Eventually, in 1855, he was 
able to return to Germany when the University of 
Freiburg (Breisgau) offered him the chair of politi- 
cal science (Staatswissenschaften). 

In this new environment Knies was to prove him- 
self not only as a teacher and scholar but also as a 
popular public figure. Although he was a “foreigner” 
and a Protestant, in 1861 Baden's Catholic popula- 
tion elected him a deputy to the second chamber. 
There he distinguished himself as a foe both of 
clericalism and of the still existing feudal laws 
which hampered freedom of economic activity. 
During the next year he was chosen prorector of 
the university and, at the same time, appointed by 
the ducal authorities to the directorship of the 
newly created board of education. In the latter ca- 
pacity Knies was assigned the reorganization of 
Baden’s entire educational system. He proposed 
that secular control replace much of clerical super- 
vision, but in spite of support by large sections of 
the population and by the majority of the teaching 
profession, Knies was unable to implement his re- 
forms. He soon became the victim of political 
intrigue.and was relieved of his directorship. Dis- 
appointed by these experiences, Knies gladly ac- 
cepted a chair in government at the University of 
Heidelberg. He remained in Heidelberg for the rest 
of his life. Throughout the next thirty years, from 
1865 to 1896, Knies’s seminar was one of the 
principal centers for the study of political science 
in Germany. 

Despite his political activities and personal hard- 
ships, Knies produced many and varied academic 
works, During the 1850s his studies ranged from a 
comparison of modern statistics and old-fashioned 
Political arithmetic (1850) to monographs about 
the impact of the railways (1853a) and the tele- 
graph system (1857) on the world at large and the 

iman states in particular. These latter two 
studies demonstrate the thoroughness of research 
and the willingness to approach a problem from 
several vantage points so typical of Knies's work. 
At the same time, they betray Kniess somewhat 
limited vision; he saw the entire world in relation 
to the issue of German unity. 

The force of mid-nineteenth century nationalism 
is inseparable from the genesis of the historical 
method in German political economy. When in 
Knies published Die politische Ökonomie vom 

tandpunkte der geschichtlichen Methode, his dis- 
taste as a patriot for the cosmopolitanism of the 
classical school is obvious. In the same spirit, Knies 
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deprecated the dominant role of individual self- 
interest in the classical system, not only for being 
one-sided but also for being “subversive” with re- 
spect to his conception of a social order—an organ- 
ically evolving community, which at each stage of 
its development requires a particular form of 
economic analysis. 

Knies noted inconsistencies in the work of List, 
Roscher, and even Hildebrand, but he shared their 
basic ideals and assumptions regarding the social 
process: he wanted to develop an economic ap- 
proach and, by implication, an economic policy 
which would reconcile the peculiarities of German 
society with the requirements of economic progress. 
Knies and many of his contemporaries harbored all 
kinds of petty bourgeois fears that liberal capi- 
talism on the rampage would inevitably lead to a 
socialist nightmare, Given the power constellation 
of imperial Germany, it is not surprising that 
Knies’s methodology and viewpoint became official 
doctrine in most German institutions of higher 
learning. 

Anyone who reads Knies’s voluminous writings 
on capital, money, and credit is bound to be im- 
pressed by his scholarship, theoretic ability, and 
pedagogical skills. Yet when he tackled specific 
economic problems he was unable to live up to the 
methodology prescribed by the historical school. As 
Henry Sidgwick put it in his presidential address to 
Section F of the British Association: 


When Knies, for instance, is discussing the nature 
and functions of capital, money and credit the 
jenders and borrowers, whose operations are contem- 
plated, exhibit throughout the familiar features of the 
old economic man . we find everywhere the old 
economic motives assumed and the old method un- 
hesitatingly applied. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating; but our historical friends make no at- 
tempt to set before us the new economic pudding 
which their large phrases seemed to promise. It is only 
the old pudding with a little more ethical sauce and a 
little more garnish of historical illustrations. (Sidg- 
wick [1885] 1962, p. 88) 

HERBERT KISCH 


[For the historical context of Knies's work, see Eco- 
NOMIC THOUGHT, article on THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL; 
and the biographies of HILDEBRAND; LIST; ROSCHER.) 
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Frank Hyneman Knight was born on a farm in 
McLean County, Illinois, in 1885. He received a 
motley education; his higher degrees commenced 
with a B.A. from Milligan College (Tennessee) in 
1911, followed by two degrees (B.A, and M.A.) 
from the University of Tennessee in 1913, and a 


PH.D. from Cornell University in 1916. His major 
subjects ranged from chemistry, through German 
literature, to economics and philosophy. At Cornell 
he studied under Allyn Young, who was perhaps 
the only man to have exerted an important direct 
influence on Knight’s economic ideas. His academic 
career included appointments at Cornell, Chicago, 
and Iowa before he finally returned in 1928 to the 
University of Chicago. Knight served as president 
of the American Economic Association in 1950, 
and in 1957 he was awarded the association's 
Francis Walker medal. 

Knight has always lived primarily in the world of 
ideas, and he has not compromised his commit- 
ment by becoming involved in governmental serv- 
ice or in quasi journalism. He has never been 
much concerned with defending his own works, 
once completed, and in these works one senses 
the struggle of a man who seeks first of all to set 
his own thinking straight rather than to preach 
the gospel or to enhance his own professional 
stature. Frank Knight, the scholar-critic, the self- 
made intellectual, is a product of the American 
Midwest, and it is difficult to imagine that he could 
have emerged from the more sophisticated culture 
of the eastern seaboard. 

“Risk, Uncertainty and Profit.“ Knight's first 
major work, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit (1921), 
was written as a doctoral dissertation at Cornell in 
1916. It won second prize in the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx essay competition in 1917 and after 
rewriting was published as a book. 

The motivation for this work, as with so much 
of Knight's writing, was the desire for n 
Ambiguities remained in the formal neoclassica 
theory of economic organization, notably in relation 
to the role and meaning of pure profit and its ee 
nection with predictive knowledge. Critical of 15 
lack of precision that seemed to be preen 
the Marshallian treatment, Knight made explicit t 
distinction between rent, which is a distributive 
share in the ordinary sense, and profit, which 0 
sults from imperfect knowledge. In order to 115 
this he was forced to spell out, in consideral . 
detail, the features of a system in which an 
tition is perfect, and his treatment 1 
in a sense, the apogee of neoclassical ae 175 
He fully recognized and stated quite eee 
the model of perfect competition is an ide 
ok reality, not a description. 

Wa theorists ho e Knight 8 
this essential point and erroneously 7110 with 
world institutions to match up descriptiv * ae 
the idealized model. Their overly ae 
parisons of theoretical perfection and ol 


reality have permitted the critics of a competitive 
economic order to undermine effectively much of 
its general social support, especially when com- 
parisons failed to consider the flaws of alternative 
arrangements. Since the rigorous formulation of 
the idealized competitive model, by Knight and 
others, did lend itself to this misinterpretation, it 
is appropriate to ask whether the relevant theory 
could have been so formulated as to prevent these 
results. The answer is, of course, that rigorous con- 
struction of the model was essential to the develop- 
ment of economic science as it exists. 

To construct this model of the perfectly com- 
petitive economy, Knight explained profit as the 
result of uncertainty, which he distinguished 
sharply from risk. This step involved the differen- 
tiation, in degree, between those possible events 
which can be insured against, to which an objec- 
tive probability calculus can be applied, and those 
possible events to which such a calculus cannot 
be applied. This important distinction between risk 
and uncertainty found its way quickly into the 
general structure of theory, and it represents one 
of Knights more specific contributions to the stand- 
ard body of doctrine. 

Developments since 1921 in the theory of prob- 
ability have tended to reduce somewhat the sharp- 
ness of the differentiation between risk and uncer- 
tainty, at least in any formal sense. The fact 
remains, nonetheless, that there exist certain unin- 
surable uncertainties in the institutional environ- 
ment of modern business operation. Moreover, the 
distinction retains its formal validity, despite mod- 
ern notions of probability, when it is reco; 
that insurance against the possibility of making 
Wrong decisions removes all content from decision 
itself, To this extent, therefore, genuine Knightian 
uncertainty must exist in 2 world where decisions 
must be made and where decisions may be erro- 
neous. As Knight quite explicitly stated in this early 
work, where there is no genuine uncertainty, there 
are no decisions [see DECISION MAKING, article on 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS; ECONOMIC EXPECTATIONS]. 

Theory of economic organization. Several gen- 
erations of students at the University of Chicago 
obtained their “vision” of the whole economic proc- 
ess only after encountering Henry Simons’ syllabus 
(for Economics 201, his course in introductory 
economic theory) and Frank Knights monograph, 
Economic Organization (1933). The latter was 
first prepared in the early 1920s at Iowa, and it 
Was later duplicated at Chicago. It was intended 
solely for student use, and it is in no sense an 
ordinary textbook, yet it contains the elements of 
theory that helped to establish for Chicago its 
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eminence in neoclassical economics. There is little 
in the monograph that is wholly original; its value 
is in its critical emphasis on key points, its clarifi- 
cation of ambiguous concepts and notions, and, 
finally, its integrated approach to the economy as 
a social organization. 

In this monograph Knight used his now-familiar 
double dichotomy of the whole subject field, the 
sharp distinction between statics and dynamics on 
the one hand, and between the individual and the 
social economy on the other. He spelled out in 
some detail the five functions of an economic sys- 
tem, an approach that has since found its way into 
many introductory textbooks. He also used the 
image of the wheel of wealth or income, another 
standard textbook feature. He emphasized the 
central position of the economic principle—equali- 
zation of returns at the margin. Further, he stated 
the law of variable proportions, classifying the 
first, second, and third stages of the production 
function, and distinguished between the meanings 
of the law of diminishing returns. Finally, he 
stressed opportunity cost, a characteristic feature 
of his economic theory. 

Many of the points made in this small mono- 
graph had been discussed, earlier and more thor- 
oughly, in Risk, Uncertainty and Profit and in 
journal articles. But for Chicago graduate students, 
Economic Organization was the first encounter with 
Knight's basic thought. The monograph was not 
widely circulated beyond Chicago, and Knights 
early theoretical contributions became known pri- 
marily through his first book and a series of im- 
portant papers in the 1920s. His influence was 
notable at the London School of Economics, 
where, largely at the urging of Lionel Robbins, 
Knight's work became a necessary part of reading 
for an economics degree. 

Theory of capital. In his early theoretical writ- 
ings Knight accepted without much question the 
‘Austrian theory of capital, which utilizes the time 
period of production as the common denominator 
for abstract capital. Later he emphatically rejected 
this theory, and in the 1930s he published a series 
of important papers designed to show the fallacies 
inherent in the Austrian view. 

Knight’ held that the Austrian theory is based 
more or less directly on the classical Ricardian 
model of an agricultural economy in which capital 
stock is conceived of as the subsistence for labor 
over the year until a new crop is harvested. This 
model of an economy, along with the classical 
tendency to “explain” all payments as rewards for 
“pain,” produced the notion that the return to 
capital is a payment for waiting and that capital 
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itself is nothing more than labor embodied in 
storable product. It is the capital theory that 
emerges from this model, which attempts to meas- 
ure the quantity of abstract capital in terms of the 
time period between input and output, namely 
roundaboutness in production, that Knight flatly 
rejected. Capital, he asserted, is not embodied 
labor; there is no measurable time period of pro- 
duction, and an increase in the quantity of abstract 
capital need not amount to a lengthening of the 
production process. While Knights criticism does 
not entirely apply to the more sophisticated ver- 
sions of the Austrian theory, it did much to under- 
mine the more elementary versions of the period- 
of-production approach. 

Knight’s own theory of capital is based on a 
consistent application of the theory of opportunity 
cost. The rate of return is determined by the real 
yield on capital investment at the margin, and the 
economy in equilibrium is adjusted so that the 
return is equalized in all uses. The long-run de- 
mand for investment is extremely elastic at ruling 
rates of return, There is little need for the tortuous 
reasoning involved in the Austrian theory, since 
the rate of return can be explained more straight- 
forwardly. 

This theory of capital has been somewhat neg- 
lected by other economists. This is largely due to 
the fact that attention has shifted away from 
abstract capital theory since the 1930s, so much so 
that it is now difficult to say just what pure theory 
of capital the majority of economists do accept. 
It is to be expected that when the attention of 
economists does return to this theory, Knight's 
contribution will be critically re-examined [see 
CAPITAL]. 

The methodology of economics. Knight is the 
economist as philosopher, not the economist as 
scientist, Economic theory is for him an idealized 
construction, a logical system, not an explanatory 
science. His work represents the search for logical 
contradictions rather than for conceptually refu- 
table hypotheses, although these two approaches 
can lead to quite similar results, as evidenced best 
by Knight's work on realism and its relevance for 
the theory of demand. 

His conception of economic theory as relevant 
to idealized rather than actual behavior enables 
Knight to be both an abstract theorist and a severe 
critic of the “economic” explanation of human 
behavior. Theory allows prediction to the extent 
that men do, in fact, act in terms of economic 
motives and to the extent that they do not make 
errors. But since, in fact, these motives do not 
exclusively, or perhaps even primarily, determine 


behavior, and since there is no way of observing 
the extent to which they do, theory cannot be oper- 
ational in the modern methodological sense. The 
ory can help in the understanding and explanation 
of behavior, but not in the scientific prediction of 
behavior. 

Limitations of economics as a science. Although 
he has written several books, Knight is essentially 
an essayist, and much of his work has taken the 
form of essays in “criticism of established dogma.” 
It has been suggested that he is the ideal book 
reviewer, and in a real sense his whole work can 
be interpreted as a continuing review of the books 
that are written or read uncritically by so many 
others. Nowhere is this quality of Knight's work 
more evident than in The Ethics of Competition 
(1921-1935), a collection of essays (most of which 
had been previously published) edited by a group 
of his students. 

The pervasive concern here is with the limits 
that must be placed on the economic way of look- 
ing at behavior, on the limitations of economics 
as a science. Knight’s avowed skepticism of any 
extended application of theory places him alongside 
the American institutionalists. This question-ridden, 
almost answerless, set of essays shows that he is 
that rare theorist who is also an institutionalist, 
an institutionalist who is not a data collector. 

In a classic discussion, he denied the givenness 
of human wants, emphasizing the continual emet- 
gence of wants in creative interplay with the envi- 
ronment. Central to Knights conception of eco- 
nomic order are the game elements in economic 
behavior, the deliberate setting of goals designed 
to make the process of achieving them interesting 
in itself. This conception, in turn, leads to a 
erations and more questions regarding the estab- 
lishment of rules for economic and social behavior, 
the formation of the social constitution. ra 

Social philosophy. Knights concern with 177 
larger issues of social philosophy is clear 5 m 
1935 essay “Economic Theory and Nano i : 
(in 1921-1935). Although written in the ally 
1930s, the essay has remained relevan 11 
Knight is a pessimist, and his interpretation we 
historical process is a tragic one. ener 
system of order, failed to realize what it 80 
have become, partly because of its own teary w 
socialism emerged as its replacement. tati 
gretting the failure of what might e 
Knight nonetheless conveys perceptively 11 85 ai 
inherent in systems alternative to neo part 
he especially stresses the human desire to 
of a larger organic whole, suggesting 
necessity of a “social” religion. This essa 
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4 of national socialism that transcend the 
disastrous experiments of the 1930s and 1940s, 
and its predictions continue to be relevant. 
Knight's concern with the larger issues of social 
hy is also evident in a second volume of 
essays, Freedom and Reform (1929-1946), which, 
like its predecessor, was published by students. His 
"shift toward philosophical issues, toward ethics, 
morals, and values, arises out of his developing 
conviction that these are the important issues for 
modern society. The economic problem, as such, 
is one of Western man’s lesser worries; its removal 
will leave the problem of social order largely un- 
changed. The difficulties that twentieth-century 
man confronts are not centrally intellectual; scien- 
tife progress offers no panacea. 
A One of Knight’s many crusades has been against 
the view, which he associates with John Dewey, 
chat science in some instrumental sense can be 
used to solve social problems in a community of 
free men. Knight believes that science applied in- 
? Strumentally implies control, whereas the social 
problem is one of attaining consensus, of securing 
mutual agreement. The “social engineer,” so preva- 
lentin the background of modern economic models, 
i 8 place in Knights approach to social prob- 


Modern man's central problem, according to 
Knight, is a moral one. Historical liberalism has 
destroyed conventional religion and has provided 
no effective substitute for it; as a consequence, 
men have turned all too quickly to nihilism or to 
the deification of the state. What men need, there- 
fore, is a common morality founded on truth, hon- 
esty, mutual respect, and “good sportsmanship,” 
the ethics that liberalism should have produced 
but somehow failed to. 

It is noteworthy that Knight believes the pros- 
pects for a society embodying the liberal ethics 
improved, if only slightly, in the years after World 
War ni. In his most recent book, Intelligence and 
Democratic Action (1960), he assesses somewhat 
more optimistically the possibility of a mans apply- 
ing critical intelligence to his relationships with 
other men in organized political society. He warts 
against romanticism in all its varieties, and he calls 
for an education of the will rather than of the 
intellect, an education that must, above all, incul- 
cate the critical attitude that is based on a respect 
for truth. “The distinctive virtue for men in a free 
Society, the essence of the whole liberal view of life, 
is truth-seeking.” 

Surveying the history of Western civilization 
since the Enlightenment, Knight sees no clear indi- 
cation that man can rise to the challenge presented 
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by the liberation of his own mind. But in his later 
writings especially, one senses his increased will- 
ingness to leave this question open. 

Knight's attitude toward organized religion is 
directly related to his commitment to truth-seeking. 
As he sees it, the very exercise of critical intelli- 
gence requires 2 willingness to examine all things 
objectively, to hold nothing sacrosanct. Religion is 
designed to “fence off” certain areas of inguiry and 
to ask that the individual accept certain precepts 
on faith. This represents the antithesis of the criti- 
cal attitude, which Knight deems so essential. He 
insists that religious dogma is not different from 
other dogma and that it should be subject to the 
same critical scrutiny. 

Knight's revulsion from religious dogma resulted 
from his overexposure in early life to the hell-fire 
and brimstone of prairie evangelism. His reaction 
against religious orthodoxy was, perhaps, an essen- 
tial ingredient in his intellectual development: 
having rejected it, the less rigid dogma encountered 
in the world of scholarship became easy prey to 
the Midwestern skeptic. 

Assessment. In his critical attitude and outlook, 
in his abhorrence of nonsense even in its most 
sophisticated forms, Frank Knight has much in 
common with David Hume, although Hume does 
not appear to have directly influenced Knight's 
thought. These two critics share a determination to 
cut through the metaphysical-linguistic fuzziness 
that enshrouds the human mind. 

Knight is no social reformer in the ordinary sense 
of this term. He believes that reform, improvement, 
in social order can come only through man’s acqui- 
sition of an ability, and a willingness, to use his 
own mind. Knights emphasis is always on chang- 
ing man's way of thinking about social problems 
rather than on changing social institutions in order 
to solve problems. 

Knight has no “disciples” as such, and those who 
have been most influenced by his work are as likely 
to criticize him as others are. This is because as 
a teacher he has been almost uniquely willing to 
look for merit in all questions and because he has 
refused to accept any final answers. His attitude 
has always been that all principles have their limits, 
that most of them are both right and wrong, that 
they hold more or less, and that judgment can 
never be dispensed with. This is the central point 
in his 1950 presidential address to the American 
Economic Association (1951). 

Scorning both the relativist and the absolutist, 
Knight finally insists on the relevance of the “rela- 
tively absolute absolutes,” a position that makes 
him refuse to interpret matters in terms of black 
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or white, yet, at the same time, allows him to hold 
steadfastly that man can, and must, use his own 
good judgment in making distinctions among the 
various shades of gray. 

James M. BUCHANAN 
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The sociology of knowledge may be broadly de- 
fined as that branch of sociology which studies the 
relation between thought and society. It is con- 
cerned with the social or existential conditions of 
knowledge. Scholars in this field, far from being 
restricted to the sociological analysis of the cog- 
nitive sphere as the term would seem to imply, 
have concerned themselves with practically the 
entire range of intellectual products—philosophies 
and ideologies, political doctrines, and theological 
thought. In all these areas the sociology of knowl- 
edge attempts to relate the ideas it studies to the 
sociohistorical settings in which they are produced 
and received. 

Assertions as to how social structures are func- 
tionally related to categories of thought and to 


specific sets of ideas have a long history. At thebe- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, Francis Bacon 
outlined the general territory when he wrote about 


impressions of nature, which are imposed upon the 
mind by the sex, by the age, by the region, by health 
and sickness, by beauty and deformity, and the like, 
which are inherent and not extern; and again, those 
which are caused by extern fortune; as sovereignty, 
nobility, obscure birth, riches, want magistracy, pri- 
vateness, prosperity, adversity, constant fortune, vart- 
able fortune, rising per saltum, per gradus, and the 
like. ([1605] 1958, p. 170) 


This is indeed the field that later systematic soci 
ology of knowledge claimed as its province, 

A variety of European thinkers of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries 
may be considered among the precursors of the 
sociology of knowledge. Several of the philosophes 
of the Enlightenment (Condorcet in particular) 
inquired about the social preconditions of different 
types of knowledge, and Auguste Comte's famous 
“law of three stages,” asserting the intimate rela- 
tionship between types of social structures and 
types of knowledge, might well be considered a con- 
tribution to the sociology of knowledge. It never- 
theless remains true that systematic development 
of the sociology of knowledge as an autonomous 
enterprise rather than as a by-pzoduct of other 
types of inquiry received its main impetus from 
two trends in nineteenth-century European socio- 
logical thought: the Marxian tradition in Germany 
and the Durkheimian tradition in France. Although 
neither these two mainstreams—nor their tribu- 
taries—are by any means identical in their 1 
mental assumptions, they are the starting point 0! 
most theorizing in the field. 


Marx and the German tradition 


In his attempt to dissociate himself ok e 
panlogical system of his former master, Hegel, a 
well as from the “critical philosophy” of his AA 
“young Hegelian” friends, Karl Marx undertook, = 
some of his earlier writings, to establish a gu 
tion between philosophies and the concrete ie 
structures in which they emerged. “It has mere 
curred to any of these philosophers,” wrote is 
in The German Ideology, “to inquire into ee 
nection of German philosophy with German re A Z 
the relation of their criticism to their own 5J 1939, 
surroundings” (Marx & Engels [1845-184 as 
p. 6). This programmatic orientation m ait 
lished, Marx proceeded to analyze the Hes the 
which systems of ideas appeared to depen itions= 
social positions—particularly the class pos 
of their proponents. 


In his struggle against the dominant ideas of his 
time, Marx was led to a resolute relativization of 
these ideas. The eternal verities of dominant 
thought appeared upon analysis to be but the direct 
or indirect expression of the class interests of their 
exponents. Marx attempted to explain ideas sys- 
tematically in terms of their functions and to re- 
late the thought of individuals to their social roles 
and class positions: “The mode of production in 
material life determines the general character of 
the social, political and spiritual processes of life. 
It is not the consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but on the contrary their social 
existence determines their consciousness” (11859) 
1913, pp. 11-12). While Marx was mainly con- 
cerned with uncovering the relationships between 
bourgeois ideas and bourgeois interests and life 
styles, he nevertheless explicitly stated that the 
same relation also held true with regard to the 
emergence of new dissident and revolutionary ideas. 
According to the Communist Manifesto, 


What else does the history of ideas prove, than that 
intellectual production changes its character in propor- 
tion as material production is changed? The ruling 
ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling 
class. When people speak of ideas that revolutionize 
society, they do but express the fact that within the 
old society the elements of a new one have been cre- 
ated, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps 
even pace with the dissolution of the old conditions 
of existence. (Marx & Engels 1848, p. 91 in 1964 
paperback edition) 


In their writings of a later period. Marx and 
Engels were to qualify their somewhat sweeping 
initial statements, which had most often been made 
in a polemical context. They were thus led to grant 
a certain degree of intrinsic autonomy to the de- 
velopment of legal, political, religious, literary, and 
artistic ideas. They now stressed that mathematics 
and the natural sciences were exempt from the 
direct influence of the social and economic infra- 
Structure. Moreover, they now granted that the 
intellectual superstructure of a society was not 
simply a reflection of the infrastructure but rather 
could in turn react upon it. 

Wie the original Marxian thesis reinterpreted 
in this fashion became a considerably more flex- 
ible instrument, it also lost some of its distinctive 
qualities. Interpreted rigidly, it tended to lend itself 
to use as a rather crude tool for debunking all ad- 
Verse thought; interpreted flexibly, it became diffi- 
cult to distinguish from non-Marxian attempts at 
the functional analysis of thought. Also, as 
Merton has pointed out ([1949] 1957. P- 479), 
when the Marxian thesis is stated in so flexible a 
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manner, it becomes impossible to invalidate it at 
all, since any set of data may be so interpreted as 
to fit it. 

Despite these difficulties, Marxian modes of 
analysis in this field, as in so many others, exerted 
a powerful—if often subterranean—influence on 
subsequent German social thought. Major portions 
of the work of Max Weber can be seen as attempts 
on the part of this greatest of all German sociolo- 
gists to come to terms with the Marxian inheritance 
and particularly with the Marxian assertion of 
the essentially epiphenomenal character of knowl- 
edge and ideas. The twin heritage of Marx and of 
Nietzsche (particularly the latter's “debunking” 
attack on Christianity as a slave philosophy of 
ressentiment-laden lower-status groups) loomed 
very large in the mental climate of pre-World War 1 
Germany. But it remained for two German schol- 
ars, Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim, to develop a 
corpus of theory that represents the first systematic 
elaboration of the sociology of knowledge as a new 
scientific discipline. Even though it followed upon 
the work of Max Scheler, Karl Mannheim’s con- 
tribution will be dealt with first, since it is more 
directly tied to the main themes of Marxian 
thought. 

Mannheim and universal relativism. Mannheim 
undertook to generalize the Marxian interpretation 
so as to divest it of polemical elements; thus he 
attempted to transform into a general tool of analy- 
sis what for Marx had been primarily a means of 
attack against adversaries. Mannheim wished to 
create a tool that could be used as effectively for 
the analysis of Marxism as for any other system 
of thought. While in the Marxian formulations 
attention was called to the function of ideology in 
the defense of class privileges and to the distor- 
tions and falsifications of ideas that flowed from 
the privileged class position of bourgeois thinkers, 
Marx’s own ideas were held by Marxists to be true 
and unbiased by virtue of their being an expression 
of classes that had no privileged interests to de- 
fend. According to Marx, the defenders of the 
status quo were inevitably given to false conscious- 
ness, while their critics, being affiliated with the 
emerging working class, were exempt from such 
distorting influences and hence had access to “true 
consciousness that is, to nondistorted historical 
truth. Mannheim's orientation, in contradistinction, 
allowed for the probability that all ideas, even 
“truths,” were related to, and hence influenced by, 
the social and historical situation from which they 
emerged. The very fact that each thinker is affili- 
ated with particular groups in society—that he 
occupies 2 cértain status and enacts certain social 
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roles—colors his intellectual outlook. Men “do not 
confront the objects of the world from the abstract 
levels of a contemplating mind as such, nor do 
they do so exclusively as solitary beings. On the 
contrary they act with and against one another in 
diversely organized groups, and while doing so 
they think with and against one another” (Mann- 
heim [1929-1931] 1954, p. 3). 

Mannheim was thus led to define the sociology 
of knowledge as a theory of the social or existential 
conditioning of thought. To him all knowledge and 
all ideas, although to different degrees, are “bound 
to a location” within the social structure and the 
historical process. At particular times a particular 
group can have fuller access to the understanding 
of a social phenomenon than other groups, but no 
group can have total access to it. (At times, 
though, Mannheim expressed the hope that “de- 
tached intellectuals” might in our age achieve a 
“unified perspective” free of existential determina- 
tion.) The task of the new discipline was to ascer- 
tain the empirical correlation between intellectual 
standpoints and structural and historical positions. 

From its inception Mannheim's thesis encoun- 
tered a great deal of criticism, especially on the 
grounds that it led to universal relativism. It has 
been said that the notion of relativism, or relation- 
ism—the term that Mannheim preferred — is self- 
contradictory, for it must presuppose its own abso- 
luteness. The sociology of knowledge . . . must 
assume its own validity if it is to have any mean- 
ing” (Dahlke 1940, p. 87). If it is assumed that all 
thought is existentially determined and hence all 
truth but relative, Mannheim’s own thought cannot 
claim privileged exemption. 

Mannheim did indeed lay himself open to such 
attacks, especially in his earlier writings; however, 
it seems that he did not mean to imply that “existen- 
tial determination” (Seinsverbundenheit) is a kind 
of total determination that leaves no room for an 
examination of ideas in other terms. He explicitly 
stated that in the social sciences, as elsewhere, “the 
ultimate criterion of truth or falsity is to be found 
in the investigation of the object, and the sociology 
of knowledge is no substitute for this” ([1929- 
1931] 1954, p. 4). No matter what the imprecisions 
and methodological shortcomings of Mannheim’s 
theoretical statements are judged to be, he left a 
number of concrete studies on such topics as “Con- 
servative Thought” ([1922-1940] 1953, pp. 77- 
164) and “Competition as a Cultural Phenomenon” 
([1923-1929] 1952, pp. 191-229) which have been 
recognized as important contributions even by 
those who have been critical of Mannheim’s theo- 
retical apparatus. . 


Scheler’s “real factors.” Marx laid primary stress 
on economic and class factors in the determination 
of ideas; Mannheim expanded this conception to 
include other groupings such as generations, status 
groups, and occupational groups. Max Scheler 
went still further in widening the range of factors 
that influence thought forms. According to Scheler, 
there is no constant independent variable that de 
termines the emergence of ideas; but rather, in the 
course of history, there occurs a sequence of “real 
factors” that condition thought. In nonliterate 
groups, blood and kinship ties constitute the inde- 
pendent variable; later, political factors; and, finally, 
in the modern world economic factors are to be 
considered as the independent variables to which 
thought structures have to be related. 

Scheler rejected what he considered the “natural- 
ism” and relativism of previous theorizing in the 
field and asserted that there exists an atemporal, 
absolute order of values and ideas—that is, a realm 
of eternal essences, which is totally distinct from 
historical and social reality. At different moments 
in historical time and in different cultural systems, 
different “real factors” predominate. These real 
factors “open and close, in determinate ways and 
determinate order, the sluice gates of the stream 
of thought,” so that different aspects of the eternal 
realm of essences can be grasped at particular 
points in time and in particular cultural systems 
(1926), Thus Scheler thought that he had suc 
ceeded in reconciling sociocultural relativity with 
the Platonic notion of an eternal realm of unchang: 
ing essences. 

Scheler’s theory of eternal essences is metaphys- 
ical and hence not susceptible to scientific valida- 
tion. However, his proposal to widen the range of 
existential factors that may be seen as the pours 
of particular systems of ideas is testable and ee 
tially fruitful for research. Schelers own stu 3 
provide important examples of the fruitua 
this type of inquiry: for example, his studies on i 
interrelations between the hierarchical maS 
world of communal estates and the medieval 2215 
ception of the world as a hierarchy e 
God, between the content of Platos theory of We 
and the formal organization of the Platonic 1 
emy, and between the rise of mechanistic nafi 
of thought and the rise of bourgeois, Gese A 555 
types of society. (For a different view © 
see Ranulf 1938.) 


French contributions 

Emile Durkheim's contributions to th YA 
of knowledge form only a relatively small 1255 a 
his total work. Although some of his stateme 


e sociology 


this area are mixed with epistemological specula- 
tions that most experts would consider rather dubi- 
ous, he nevertheless did some of the most vital 
pioneering work in the field. In his attempt to estab- 
lish the social origin and functions of morals, 
values, and religion, and in explaining these as 
different forms of “collective representations,” Durk- 
heim was led to consider a similar social explana- 
tion of the basic forms of logical classification and 
of the fundamental categories of thought them- 
selves. 

Durkheim attempted to account for the origins 
of spatial, temporal, and other classifications among 
nonliterate peoples and concluded that these classi- 
fications closely approximated the social organiza- 
tion of these peoples (Durkheim & Mauss 1903). 
The first “classes,” he suggested, were classes of 
men, and the classification of objects in the world 
of nature was but an extension of the social classi- 
fication already established. All animals and nat- 
ural objects were classified as belonging to this or 
that clan, phratry, or residential or kinship group- 
He further argued that, although scientific classi- 
fications have now largely become divorced from 
their social origins, the very manner in which we 
classify things as “belonging to the same family” 
still reveals the originally social origins of classifi- 
catory thought. 

In his last major book, The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life (1912), Durkheim retumed to 
these earlier ideas and attempted 2 
explanation of all fundamental categories of hu. 
man thought, especially the concepts of time and 
space, These, he claimed, are not 
by society, they are social creations. Society is deci- 
sive in the genesis of logical thought by forming 
the concepts of which that thought is made. The 
social organization of the primitive community is 
the model for the primitive's spatial tion of 
his surrounding world. Similarly, temporal divisions 
into days, weeks, months, and years correspond to 
periodical recurrences of rites, feasts, and cere- 
monies: “A calendar expresses the rhythm of the 
collective activities, while at the same time its 
function is to assure their regularity" ({1912] 
1954, p. 10). 

These Durkheimian notions have been chal- 
lenged frequently. It has been pointed out, for 
example, that Durkheim slighted the importance 
of the rhythm of natural phenomena by his over- 
emphasis on social rhythms (Sorokin 1928, P- 477). 
More fundamentally, Claude Lévi-Strauss has ar- 
gued that society “cannot exist without symbolism, 
but instead of showing how the appearance of 
symbolic thought makes social life altogether pos- 
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sible and necessary, Durkheim tries the reverse, 
Le., to make symbolism grow out of society. . - « 
Sociology cannot explain the genesis of symbolic 
thought, but has just to take it for granted in man” 
(1945, p. 518). 

Durkheim failed to establish the social origins 
of all categories of thought, but it is important to 
recognize his pioneering contribution to the study 
of the correlations between specific systems of 
thought and systems of social organization. It is 
this part of Durkheim's contribution, rather than 
some of the more debatable epistemological propo- 
sitions found in his work, that has influenced later 

ts in the sociology of knowledge, Thus 
the eminent Sinologist Marcel Granet ( 1934) used 
Durkheimian leads when he related the conceptions 
ol time and space in ancient Chinese thought to 
such social factors as the ancient feudal organi- 
zation and the rhythmic alterations of concentrated 
and dispersed group activities. Jane Harrison 
(1912) and Francis Cornford (1912) renovated 
classical studies by tracing Greek religious notions 
and philosophical ideas to their origins in tribal 
initiation ceremonies and to the clan structure of 
the Greek tribes. Finally, Maurice Halbwachs 
(1925) attempted to establish how even such ap- 


a stable reference in the group life in which in- 
dividuals participate. [See DURKHEIM; GRANET; 
HaLBwacus.} 


American sociology of knowledge 

The work of the major American pragmatists— 
Peirce, James, and Dewey—abounds with sugges- 
tive leads for the sociology of knowledge. To the 
extent that pragmatism stressed the organic proc- 
ess by which every act of thought is linked to 
human conduct and thus rejected the radical dis- 
tinction between thinking and acting which had 
informed most classical philosophy, it prepared the 
ground for consideration of the more specifically 
sociological links between social conditions and the 
thought „ Insofar as the pragmatists 
stressed that thought is in its very nature bound 
to the social situation in which it arises, they set 
the stage for efforts to inquire into the relations 
between a thinker and his audience. Insofar as they 
rejected the traditional view according to which 
an object of thought was to be sharply distin- 
guished from the thinking subject and stressed the 
intimate transactions between subject and object, 
they prepared the ground for the specifically Amer- 
ican contributions to the sociology of knowledge. 

Pragmatic philosophy is not the only American 
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intellectual trend to influence the development of 
the sociology of knowledge. American historical 
scholarship, especially the work of Charles A. 
Beard and Vernon L. Parrington, appropriated for 
its own uses a number of the orientations of Euro- 
pean sociology of knowledge—especially of its 
Marxian variety—in efforts to develop new per- 
spectives on American politics and letters by self- 
consciously relating currents of thought to economic 
interest and social condition. Many of these strains 
of ideas had only an indirect impact on American 
sociology. In contrast, two major American think- 
ers, Thorstein Veblen and George Herbert Mead, 
directly and explicitly influenced American soci- 
ology of knowledge. 

Veblen’s emphasis on habits of thought as an 
outcome of habits of life and his stress on the 
dependence of thought styles on community or- 
ganization are well known. Perhaps less well known 
is Veblen’s relatively systematic effort to relate 
styles of thought to the occupational roles and posi- 
tions of their proponents. “The scheme of thought 
or of knowledge,” he wrote, “is in good part a 
reverberation of the schemes of life” ({1891-1913] 
1961, p. 105); hence, those engaged in pecuniary 
occupations are likely to develop thought styles 
that differ from the styles of those engaged in 
industrial occupations, Magical as well as matter- 
of-fact ways of thinking find their proponents 
among groups of men differentially located in the 
social structure and in the economic process. More- 
over, Veblen’s savage polemics in his Higher Learn- 
ing in America (1918) should not be read as 
polemics alone. The work is also, and perhaps above 
all, a seminal contribution to the sociological study 
of the organization and functioning of the Amer- 
ican university. 

Finally, George Herbert Mead's social behavior- 
ism, with its insistence that mind itself is a social 
product and is of social origin, provided the social 
psychological basis for some of the assertions of 
previous theorists. For Mead, communication was 
central to an understanding of the nature of mind: 
“Mind arises through communication by a conver- 
sation of gestures in a social process or context of 
experience” (1934, p. 50). Even when certain epis- 
temological positions of Mead are not accepted, it 
would seem very difficult to deny his claim that 
if determinants of thought other than society 
itself exist, they can structure mind only through 
the intermediary of the social relations in which 
it is necessarily enmeshed. [See MEAD.] 

Contemporary trends. As the sociology of 
knowledge has been incorporated into general soci- 
ological theory both in America and in Europe, it 


has often merged with other areas of research and 
is frequently no longer explicitly referred to as soci- 
ology of knowledge. Its diffusion through partial 
incorporation has tended to make it lose some of 
its distinctive characteristics. Thus, the works of 
Robert K. Merton (1949) and Bernard Barber 
(1952) in the sociology of science, the works of 
E. C. Hughes (1958), T. H. Marshall ([1934- 
1949] 1950, chapter 4), Theodore Caplow (1954), 
Oswald Hall (1948), Talcott Parsons ( 1938-1953), 
and others in the sociology of the professions and 
occupations, and—even more generally—much of 
the research concerned with social roles may be 
related to, and in part derived from, the orienta- 
tions of the sociology of knowledge. Many practi- 
tioners of what is in fact sociology of knowledge 
may at times be rather surprised when it is pointed 
out that, like Monsieur Jourdain, they have been 
“talking prose” all along. 

Given this wide variety of research in which at 
least certain leads of the sociology of knowledge 
have been utilized, it is difficult to delineate the 
distinctive characteristics of contemporary or near 
contemporary developments in the sociology of 
knowledge in the United States. Yet one character- 
istic seems salient. While in the European tradition 
attention tended to be centered upon the production 
of ideas, with the axiomatic assumption that dif- 
ferent strata of society produce different types of 
ideas, modern American research is more con- 
cerned with the consumption of ideas and the ways 
in which different strata of society use standard- 
ized thought products. To some extent, as Merton 
has pointed out (11949) 1957, pp. 440 f.), the soci- 
ology of public opinion and mass comm 
has pre-empted the place of the sociology of knowl 
edge in the contemporary United States. : 

Nevertheless, recent American contributions 
have by no means been limited to this field. pss 
has been a significant attempt at stocktaking os 
at discussing methodological questions left m 
solved by the European tradition. Merton’s eed 
in this area represent the most sophisticated c 65 
cation of the problems faced by the sociology 10 
knowledge. Among other notable ene 
the methodology and theoretical clarification o T 
sociology of knowledge are those of the e ‘ad 
Arthur Child and the sociologists Hans Walk 
(1938), Gerald DeGré (1943), Kurt H 
(1959), Werner Stark (1958), and C. 

Mills (1963). poe 

0 e American contributions, . 
work of Pitirim A. Sorokin is of special note ( coal! 
1941; 1943). Blending an earlier European acai 
tion of large-scale speculation with American 


tical research techniques, Sorokin developed a 
characteristically idealistic theory of the sociology 
of knowledge. Rejecting the prevalent conceptual- 
izations that consider social classes or other social 
and economic groups as the independent variable 
in the functional relations between thought and 
society, Sorokin considers variant “cultural men- 
talities” or cultural premises as the key variables. 
He attempts to show that the periodic dominance 
of three major cultural tendencies—the ideational, 
the idealistic, and the sensate mentality—can ac- 
count for the fluctuations of types of knowledge 
that have marked history. Although his argument 
often seems to involve a kind of circular reasoning, 
and although the neglect of the existential roots of 
thought can hardly be justified in view of the prom- 
ising results already achieved by Sorokin’s prede- 
cessors, the many contributions by Sorokin and 
some of his students—in, for example, the sociol- 
ogy of science or the elucidation of the notion of 
social time—remain noteworthy. 

Florian Znaniecki’s neglected but important 
study, The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge 
(1940), represents, like Sorokin’s work, a fruitful 
blending of the European tradition with American 
contributions, Znaniecki introduces the notion of 
the “social circle,” that is, the audience or public 
to which a thinker addresses himself. He thus links 
the sociology of knowledge with research on pub- 
lics and audiences that was pioneered by the Chi- 
cago school of sociology (for example, see Park 
1904). Znaniecki shows that thinkers—at least 
in differentiated societies—are not likely to address 
their total society but rather only selected segments 
or publics. The thinker is related to a social circle; 
and this circle expects him to live up to certain of 
its demands, in exchange for which it grants him 
recognition and support. Men of knowledge antici- 
pate the demands of their public; and they tend to 
form self-images, select data, and seize upon prob- 
lems in terms of their actual or anticipated audi- 
ences, Men of knowledge may thus be classified in 
regard to their social roles and their publics. Hence 
it becomes possible to understand the emergence 
of such special roles as that of sage, technologist, 
and scholar in terms of the differentiated publics 
to which they address themselves. [See INTELLEC- 
TUALS.] 

It is impossible to discuss or even enumerate 
within the confines of this article the recent Amer- 
ican studies which either directly or indirectly con- 
tribute to the further development of the sociology 
of knowledge. This state of affairs may itself bean 
indicator of the continued strength of this resear 
orientation. A few references will have to suffice. 
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Research in the field of social role, the sociology of 
science, the professions and occupations, and the 
sociology of communications and public opinion 
has already been mentioned. In other areas can be 
listed the studies exploring the relations between 
minority status and originality of intellectual per- 
spective, to which Veblen ( 1919) made significant 
contributions, and of which the recent work by 
Melvin Seeman (1956) seems an excellent exam- 
ple; the studies in the history of sociological or phil- 
osophical theories, in which conceptualizations 
derived from the sociology of knowledge have been 
utilized—for example, the works of C. Wright 
Mills on pragmatism (1964); the studies that 
relate thought styles of American academic men 
to the structure and functioning of the American 
academy—such as Logan Wilson's Academic 
Man (1942), Lazarsfeld and Thielens’ Academic 
Mind (1958), an analysis of social scientists’ re- 
actions to the threats posed by the McCarthy era, 
and Caplow and McGee's Academic Marketplace 
(1958); general studies of the settings and con- 
texts in which intellectuals play their peculiar 
roles, such as Lewis Coser's Men of Ideas (1965); 
and Fritz Machlup’s large-scale study, The Produc- 
tion and Distribution of Knowledge in the United 
States (1962). More detailed studies—such as 
Peter Bergers recent attempt to account for the 
popularity of psychoanalysis in America (1965) 
and John Bennett's study of divergent interpreta- 
tions of the same culture by different social scien- 
tists in terms of their divergent backgrounds and 
social perspectives (1946)—have also been very 
much in evidence in recent years. 

The sociology of knowledge was marked in its 
early history by a tendency to set up grandiose 
hypothetical schemes. These contributed a number 
of extremely suggestive leads. Recently its practi- 
tioners have tended to withdraw from such ambi- 
tious undertakings and to restrict themselves to 
somewhat more manageable investigations. Al- 
though this tendency has been an antidote to earlier 
types of premature generalizations, it also carries 
with it the danger of trivialization. Perhaps the 
sociology of knowledge of the future will return to 
the more daring concerns of its founders, thus 
building upon the accumulation of careful and 
detailed investigations by preceding generations of 


researchers. 
Lewis A. COSER 


[Directly related are the entries MARXIST SOCIOLOGY; 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE, article on SOCIAL STRUCTURAL 
‘ANALYSIS. Other relevant material may be found in 
LITERATURE, article on THE SOCIOLOGY OF LITERA- 
TURE; SCIENCE; and in the biographies of Bacon; 
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Dewey; DURKHEIM; HALBWACHS; JAMES; MANN- 
HEIM; MARX; PEIRCE; SCHELER; SOROKIN; VEBLEN; 
WEBER, Max; ZNANIECKI.] 
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KOFFKA, KURT 


Kurt Koffka (1886-1941) was a German psy- 
chologist who, with Max Wertheimer and Wolfgang 
Köhler, was responsible for the development of 
gestalt psychology. Koffka was born in Berlin of a 
family that had been distinguished for more than 
a generation in the legal profession. His enroll- 
ment at the University of Berlin in 1903 as a stu- 
dent of philosophy represented a break with family 
tradition, but he found himself at home in this 
field and received the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in 1908. His thesis, entitled “Experimental- 
untersuchungen zur Lehre vom Rhythmus” (1909; 
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“Experimental Investigations of Rhythm”) was 
done under Carl Stumpf at Berlin. During this 
period Koffka spent a year, from 1904 to 1905, in 
Edinburgh, perfecting his command of English and 
familiarizing himself with British psychology, then 
largely a part of philosophy and physiology. This 
experience made it easier for him than for many 
of his German colleagues to renew international 
contacts at the end of World War 1 and later to 
introduce to the English-speaking world the theory 
that he had helped develop. 

During 1908/1909 he was assistant in the psy- 
chological laboratory of Johannes von Kries in Frei- 
burg, and in 1909/1910 he was assistant in Würz- 
burg, first to Oswald Külpe and then, after Külpe 
left for Bonn, to Karl Marbe. This was the period 
when studies of “imageless thought” were under 
way at Würzburg. which meant that Koffka was 
brought into contact there with work that raised 
questions about the then dominant elementarism 
of German psychology. His first book, published in 
1912 and entitled Zur Analyse der Vorstellungen 
und ihrer Gesetze (“Regarding the Analysis of 
Images and Their Laws”), reflected the Würzburg 
approach and was dedicated to Külpe. 

In 1910 there came a major turning point in 
Koffka's development as a psychologist. He went 
to Frankfurt am Main, where he formed his lasting 
association with Wertheimer and Köhler. Koffka 
and Köhler were already there as assistants to 
Friedrich Schumann when Wertheimer arrived, 
full of ideas for experiments that he wanted to 
carry out in the Frankfurt laboratory. During the 
months that followed, Koffka and Köhler served as 
the principal subjects for these experiments and 
joined in discussions of the results. This work led 
to Wertheimer's paper on the perception of move- 
ment that marked the birth of gestalt psychology 
in 1912. 

In 1911, after three semesters at Frankfurt, 
Koffka became Privatdozent at Giessen and in 
1918 extraordinary professor. Except for intervals 
during World War 1 when he was engaged in mili- 
tary research, he remained at Giessen until 1924. 
At that time he began the series of visits to the 
United States that led to his permanent residence 
in that country. During the year 1924/1925 he was 
Schiff professor at Cornell and in the spring of 
1925 participated with Köhler, as a representative 
of the gestalt movement, in the series of lectures at 
Clark University that was published as Psychol- 
ogies of 1925 (1926). In 1926/1927 he was at the 
University of Wisconsin and in 1927 was ap- 
pointed, for a period of five years, to the newly 
established William Allan Neilson chair at Smith 
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College. At the end of this period he remained at 
Smith, teaching, continuing research, and writing, 
until his death in 1941. During his tenure at 
Smith, he spent the summer of 1932 in Uzbekistan 
on an expedition sponsored by the Soviet govern- 
ment and the year 1939/1940 at Oxford. 

Publications. During the first few years after 
1912, Koffka found himself the spokesman for the 
gestalt psychologists. Wertheimer did not find it 
easy to bring his ideas to publication, and Kéhler 
was doing work which served to broaden the the- 
oretical base of gestalt psychology but which did 
not directly answer the criticism that arose as the 
impact of the new theory was felt. Koffka had al- 
ready formalized his position as a gestalt psychol- 
ogist in 1913 when he began to edit a series of 
publications entitled Beiträge zur Psychologie der 
Gestalt (“Contributions to the Psychology of the 
Gestalt”). There were 25 Beitriige in all, the first 
four published originally as part of the Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie (between 1913 and 1919) and the 
remaining 21 in the Psychologische Forschung. The 
latter journal began to appear in 1921 as the spe- 
cial organ of the gestalt group, largely in German 
but with some contributions in other languages. 
Some of the Beiträge were also collected in sep- 
arate volumes, the early ones under that name, and 
those from the period of 1930 through the final 
number in 1932 as Smith College Studies in Psy- 
chology. It was in this series that Koffka presented 
new experimental work, for example, in 1915 the 
work of his student, A. Korte, in which the spatial 
and temporal relationships of stimuli that produce 
perceived motion were studied; four years later his 
own treatment of these factors (1919a); and in 
1922 F. Wulf's study of changes in successive 
reproductions of visual figures, 

In 1915 Koffka answered criticisms of gestalt 
theory in a paper entitled “Zur Grundlegung der 
Wahrnehmungspsychologie : Eine Auseinanderset- 
zung mit V. Benussi” (“Foundations of Perception: 
A Discussion With V. Benussi”), and in 1919 came 
“Ober den Einfluss der Erfahrung auf die Wahr- 
nehmung” (1919b; “Regarding the Influence of 
Experience on Perception”). The first direct presen- 
tation of gestalt theory to American psychologists 
was his article entitled “Perception: An Introduc- 
tion to the Gestalt-Theorie,” which appeared in the 
Psychological Bulletin in 1922. 

In 1921 Koffka published Die Grundlagen der 
psychischen Entwicklung: Eine Einfuhrung in die 
Kinder psychologie and in 1924 the English trans- 
lation, entitled The Growth of the Mind (1921 ya 
With revised editions in 1925 (German) and 1928 
(English). His final major work, Principles of Ge- 


stalt Psychology, was published in 1935 and is the 
most comprehensive application of gestalt thinking 
to the field of psychology. 

Koffka’s contribution. It is impossible to treat 
Koffka’s contribution without taking into account 
the unique collaboration that produced the gestalt 
movement. The men whose names were originally 
connected with it formed a closely knit triumvirate, 
and to some extent it is impossible to attribute 
particular aspects of the theory to one rather than 
another. Nevertheless, the three were very dif- 
ferent in personality and intellectual style. Each 
played his own role in the group and made his own 
contribution. In the course of years they differed 
on details of the theory and in the kinds of investi- 
gations they made, but they remained in agreement 
on its fundamentals and each continued to value 
the contributions of the others. 

The movement itself came into being as a pro- 
test against the reductionist theories that were then 
current, These theories assumed that if psychology 
was to be a science, it must find ways of analyzing 
its subject matter into constituent elements. Ex- 
perience was taken as the starting point, but the 
elements into which it was broken down were often 
completely lacking in the quality of the experience 
that was being studied. For example, until Wert- 
heimer's studies, movement was commonly treated 
as the experience of a succession of states of rest, 
states that showed none of the essential character 
of movement. 

Gestalt theory, on the other hand, contended that 
the real subject matter of psychology is to be found 
at the level of experience itself and that when T 
perience is analyzed in laboratory studies, the anal- 
ysis should be in terms of “natural” units at he 
level: for example, in order to study the experience 
of movement and relate it to environmental 171 105 
it is necessary to study movement itself and no 
States of rest. 

The empirical work from which the treg ya 
first developed was done in the field of visu: 55 
ception, and much of the effort of the gestalt mo A 
ment continued to be in that area. This was esp 

f f far afield 
cially true of Koffka, who did not go g3 for er 
in his experimental work as Köhler did, aan 
ample, in his studies of apes, or as Köhler's stu 
did in their work on memory. respon- 

Although Koffka, with his students, was 0 
sible for a large body of experimental ma K 
likely that his most important peepee uit 
remain his systematic application of gesta ent in 
ciples—first to the field of mental develop a 
The Growth of the Mind (1921) and, 14 1153 ), to 
in the Principles of Gestalt Psychology ( i 


a broad field ranging from perception to social 
values. 

The Growth of the Mind is an attempt to apply 
evidence supporting the gestalt point of view to 
the field of developmental psychology. In it, Koffka 
argued that the infant's first experience is of or- 
ganized wholes, of relatively vague and undiffer- 
entiated figures perceived against a still less dif- 
ferentiated ground, rather than the “blooming, 
buzzing confusion” of William James's classic 
formulation. The infant's first responses are to 
gross features of the environment, like facial ex- 
pression, rather than to “simple,” fixed stimulus 
patterns, and the process of development, depend- 
ing both on inner maturation and on experience, 
involves a gradual increase in structure and dif- 
ferentiation of this originally vague field. A con- 
siderable portion of the book consists of Koffka’s 
arguments against the trial-and-error model of 
learning and his exposition of Köhler's studies of 
problem solving. This book did a great deal to shift 
the emphasis in educational theory and practice 
from rote learning to “insight” and understanding. 

In the Principles of Gestalt Psychology, Koffka 
used the gestalt point of view to bring together the 
large amount of work done by members of the 
gestalt group and their students, as well as work 
like Kurt Lewin’s, which took much of its original 
orientation from gestalt principles and further ex- 
tended the range of application of gestalt theory. 
At the same time Koffka reinterpreted experimental 
work that had been used to support other points of 
view and argued against theoretical explanations 
that he found unacceptable. Koffka felt that an 
adequate theory must be able to deal with many 
aspects of life, and he ended his introductory chap- 
ter with: 


If psychology can point the way where science and life 
will meet, if it can lay the foundations of a system of 
knowledge that will contain the behavior of a single 
atom as well as that of an amoeba, a white rat, a chim- 
panzee, and a human being, with all the latter's curi- 
ous activities which we call social conduct, music and 
art, literature and drama, then an acquaintance with 
such a psychology should . . . repay the time and effort 
spent in its acquisition. (1935 p. 23) 


It is likely, however, that the book’s greatest 
contribution is its treatment of the topics of per- 
ception, on the one hand, and of learning and 
Memory, on the other. In discussing perception, 
Koffka dealt extensively with the work done on 
Perceptual constancy and on the problems in- 
volved in the fact that cognition is often closer 
to the “real” object than are the proximal stimuli 
through which cognition is mediated. His answer 
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to the question, “Why do things look as they do?” 
was, . . because of the field organization to which 
the proximal stimulus distribution gives rise,” and 
he admitted that the answer, instead of closing a 
chapter in psychoiogy, only served to open one 
(1935, p. 98). 

That answer involves most of the central prob- 
lems of gestalt theory, including those of learning 
and memory, with which Koffka concerned himself 
again and again. The first publications of the 
gestalt group, as part of their attack on the one- 
sided empiricism of the dominant theories of their 
day, had emphasized cases in which organizational 
gestalt factors outweigh experience, Their emphasis 
on these factors left the movement open to the 
criticism that gestalt theorists disregarded experi- 
ence entirely. Koffka made a frontal attack on this 
criticism in his paper on the influence of experience 
on perception (1919b). At this time, he was prin- 
cipally concerned with refuting the prevailing as- 
sumption that the effect of experience is merely 
to alter or add to an event that occurs when stimuli 
affect an organism. Instead, he contended, the 
frequent occurrence of particular events creates 
dispositions for similar events to occur at a later 
time, even when the stimuli then present do not 
in themselves call them forth; and when these later 
events occur, they represent psychological processes 
in their own right, with underlying physiological 
activity that must possess the same character as 
that which was related to the original events. 

He again treated questions regarding the influ- 
ence of experience on later events in The Growth 
of the Mind, especially in his distinction between 
the problem of achievement, or how the first per- 
formance of an act comes about, and the problem 
of memory, or the way in which later performances 
depend upon earlier ones. In the Principles he re- 
affirmed the importance of past experience in such 
statements as the following: “Although we have 
attacked traditional empiricism incessantly we have 
insisted ourselves on the all-pervasive influence of 
experience” (1935, p. 421). In this final work, he 
postulated a trace theory that distinguishes the 
arousal of the correct process, the trace left by that 
process, presumably in the tissue of the central 
nervous system, and finally the effects of this trace 
on later processes. The circularity of the relation- 
ship between process and trace in this theory is 
suggestive of parts of Piaget's developmental the- 
ories. Koffka said, “. . . new processes occur in sys- 
tems already endowed with traces; it is this fact 
alone that makes mental development intelligible.” 
And in the same paragraph: “Thus by processes 
making traces and traces [affecting] processes, the 
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system is bound to develop . . . if we mean by de- 
velopment the production of ever new processes” 
(1935, pp. 541-542). 

The chapters in the Principles specifically related 
to memory (and forgetting) draw on a long series 
of investigations and present a theory in which it 
is postulated that the formation of trace systems, 
alterations that occur over time in these trace sys- 
tems, and the stability and availability of traces all 
follow laws that have been found valid for percep- 
tion. His treatment of the availability of traces as a 
factor in forgetting comes close to current ideas 
about the retrieval of stored information. Wert- 
heimer's principles of grouping and Köhler's studies 
of memory contributed to the foundation on which 
this final theoretical exposition of Koffka’s was 
built. 

Koffka’s somewhat abstract style and his de- 
tailed, often legalistic, arguments against theories 
that even in 1935 seemed primarily of historical 
importance somewhat lessened the immediate im- 
pact of the book. Koffka himself, in his concluding 
sentences, admitted that many of his special hy- 
potheses needed further verification. Nevertheless, 
the book stands as a creative integration by a psy- 
chologist with a wide and detailed knowledge and, 
as such, may well remain a classic. 

GRACE M. HEIDER 


For the historical conteæt of Koffka's work, see PHE- 
NOMENOLOGY and the biographies of KÖHLER; KÜLPE; 
STUMPF; WERTHEIMER. For discussion of the subse- 
quent development of his ideas, see FIELD THEORY; 
GESTALT THEORY; PERCEPTION, article on PERCEP- 
TUAL CONSTANCY; THINKING; and the biography 
of LEWIN.] 
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Wolfgang Köhler, psychologist and philosopher, 
was one of the founders of the gestalt school of 
psychology. While the scope of his intellectual 
contributions was extremely broad—ranging from 
theoretical physics and brain physiology to episte- 
mology and ethics, and from neurophysiology to 
personality—most of his work was focused on de- 
veloping and testing the principles of gestalt psy- 
chology. 

Kéhler was born in Reval (now Tallinn), Es- 
tonia, in 1887 and grew up in Wolfenbiittel, Ger- 
many. After receiving his doctoral degree ee 
the University of Berlin in 1909, he went to the 
University of Frankfurt as assistant in the psycho- 
logical laboratory and became a Privatdozent n 
1911. It was at Frankfurt that he began to wor 
with Max Wertheimer and Kurt Koffka, and the 
three of them laid the foundations of gestalt ET 
chology. Köhler spent the years from 1913 to 1 0 
as director of the anthropoid research station 55 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences on Tenerife. AA 
became director of the psychological ue 5 
the University of Berlin in 1921 and EE a 
psychology and philosophy the following ye 75 
1935 he moved to the United states and pee 
a professor of psychology at Swarthmore 1955 
where he remained until his retirement in 
He died in 1967. 

Köhler received numerous honors. He was ho 
dent of the American Psychological gone: 
and the recipient of its Distinguished ae 
Contribution Award; he gave the w 
lectures at Harvard in 1934; and he Was ante 
a member of the National Academy of Sci 


presi- 


The gestalt movement may be considered to date 
from Wertheimer's 1912 paper describing his in- 
vestigations of apparent movement. Köhler and 
Koffka had served as subjects for these experi- 
ments, The movement began as a protest against 
the then prevailing views of analytic introspec- 
tionism; later it opposed the various forms of asso- 
clationist and behaviorist psychology. It is fair to 
say that Köhler was a member of the “opposi- 
tion” throughout his career. [See GESTALT THEORY.) 

Perception. To demonstrate that organization 
is a basic function that is not dependent on asso- 
ciations of peripheral events, the gestalt psycholo- 
gists employed several strategies. One was the 
logical analysis of contradictions and hidden as- 
sumptions in traditional theories. Thus, with regard 
to perception, Köhler analyzed the “constancy hy- 
pothesis,” an assumption that is implicit in much 
psychological theorizing but not always recognized 
(1913). The constancy hypothesis assumes a one- 
to-one correspondence between local peripheral 
stimulation and the perceptual experience. Accord- 
ingly, if peripheral stimulation on various occa- 
sions is the same, the resulting perception should 
in all cases be the same; conversely, differences in 
peripheral stimulation should result in differences 
in perceptual experience. However, since the ex- 
pected correspondences did not occur, some expla- 
nation was required. The most plausible one seemed 
to be that past learning experiences had supplied 
information not contained in the retinal stimula- 
tion. The gestalt psychologists discarded the con- 
stancy hypothesis and argued that local stimulation 
does not determine perceptual experience. They 
asserted instead that the effective stimulus for a 
given perception is relational in character: what 
is seen in a given region is determined not only by 
the stimulation arriving from that area but also by 
interaction among stimuli arriving from neighbor- 
ing or surrounding areas. Experimental research 
revealed that many perceptions depend on such 
Stimulus relationships. When the effective stimulus 
is defined in relational terms, reference to past 
experience is often unnecessary. [See LEARNING, 
article on DISCRIMINATION LEARNING; PERCEPTION, 
article on PERCEPTUAL CONSTANCY; see also Zuck- 
erman & Rock 1957.) 

Another tactic used to throw doubt on traditional 
explanations of behavior was to demonstrate par- 
ticular perceptual phenomena in animal subjects, 
to which judgments or unconscious inferences pre- 
sumably cannot be attributed. Thus Köhler (1915) 
demonstrated size constancy in the perception sof 
objects by hens and chimpanzees. In another series 
of experiments (1918) Köhler proceeded to show 
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that the perception of relations and of structural 
aspects is a primitive, basic function. A hen was 
presented with two gray samples: a lighter one, A, 
and a darker one, B. After the animal was trained 
to respond to B, further investigations were made 
to determine whether the animal had learned a 
response to the absolute shade of B or to structural 
features of a particular arrangement—i.e., to B as 
the darker of the two samples. The animal was pre- 
sented with a new pair of samples consisting of 
B and of C, C being darker than B. The majority of 
the hens chose C. Köhler obtained similar results 
with chimpanzees, using size as a stimulus factor 
as well as degree of brightness. These experiments 
supported the gestalt view of the priority of struc- 
tural properties in perception and learning. This 
problem (transposition discrimination) has given 
rise to a large experimental literature, and attempts 
have been made to account for the results without 
accepting the gestalt view of structure. [See LEARN- 
ING, article on DISCRIMINATION LEARNING; see also 
Spence 1937. 

Learning. The concept of organization was not 
limited by gestalt psychologists to the realm of 
perceptual events; rather their aim was to show 
that similar structural principles are valid for 
learning, memory, thinking, and other mental 
functions. Learning had traditionally been viewed 
as the building up of associations. An association 
was defined as a bond or link in the mind between 
two (or more) mental contents, A and B; they are 
so linked that activation of A will lead to the recall 
of B. The two most important factors involved in 
the formation of such a bond were held to be con- 
tiguity and frequency. 

In his Gestalt Psychology Köhler offered several 
criticisms of associationist psychology. First, he 
attacked the law of association by contiguity as 
being a purely mechanical principle: 


Two processes A and B happen to occur together and, 
whatever the nature of A and B may be, a bond is 
formed between them! I do not know a single law in 
physics or chemistry which could in this respect be 
compared with the law of contiguity. . . There are 
no examples of interaction in which the nature of the 
interacting factors plays no part. And yet, in the classi- 
cal law of association by contiguity, the nature of the 
things which become associated is tacitly ignored. 
(11929) 1947, pp. 258-259) 


Köhler argued that the nature of the A and B in- 
volved is essential in determining the facility with 
which an association between them will be estab- 
lished. For example, pairs of meaningful words are 
associated more readily than are pairs of nonsense 
syllables, because the former can more easily be 
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organized into a unified whole (see Epstein et al. 
1960). In addition, Kohler asserted that the sub- 
ject presented with contiguous items does not 
receive them passively; were this the case, very 
few associations would be formed. Instead, the 
subject strives actively to tie the items together 
and may employ various strategies in order to 
accomplish this task. Köhler then attempted to 
derive association from the principles of perceptual 
organization; in 1941 he reported experiments de- 
signed to verify his thesis and concluded, “It seems 
no longer probable that association is an indifferent 
bond between merely contiguous items. Our evi- 
dence tends to support the view that associations 
are after-effects of specific organization or inter- 
action” (1941, p. 502). 

Recall. The associationist conception of recall 
neglected an important issue: the functional rela- 
tion between two items. Köhler (1940) revived and 
extended an argument made by the nineteenth- 
century Danish philosopher Héffding: to say merely 
that the later presentation of mental content A leads 
to the recall of the associated item B omits a neces- 
sary prior step. Before B can be recalled, the pres- 
ent perception (A’) must be related to the memory 
trace of A. As Köhler explained Höffding's view, 
“any recall on the basis of a previous association 
presupposes . . . a more immediate process,” the 
tendency of one mental process to select another, 
“for which there is no other reason than their kin- 
ship” (1940, p. 127). Accordingly, a memory trace 
can be aroused not only via a previously established 
connection but also by a present perceptual process 
on the basis of the similarity of process and trace. 

Kohler maintained that the activation of a mem- 
ory trace by a percept is analogous to the grouping 
which occurs in the perceptual field because of 
similarity or, more specifically, distinctive similar- 
ity. This means that two objects in the visual field 
will be readily seen as a pair if they are similar to 
each other and at the same time different from 
other objects present; if the same two objects are 
presented in a field containing other similar units, 
they will not spontaneously be grouped together. 
Contact between trace and percept is simply an 
extension of this principle into the temporal di- 
mension. This reasoning was subjected to, and sub- 
stantiated by, experimental tests (see Köhler & 
Restorff 1933-1935, part 2; Bartel 1937). 

It is unfortunate that neither the Höffding argu- 
ment nor the experiments confirming it are widely 
known among American psychologists. The expla- 
nation of recognition is a core problem in psychol- 
ogy; an explanation based on the similarity be- 
tween process and trace has important implications 
for a variety of issues. On the basis of the Höffding 


function Duncker (1945) explained the em 
into awareness of specific memory conten 
problem-solving processes. Wallach 
implications of the recognition function c 
problem of the influence of past expe 
perception (1949) and studied the effects 
ory modalities on recognition (Wallach & Auer 
1955). Other implications of Kéhler’s argum 
discussed by Rock (1962) 

Better known in the United States is the 
of Köhler and Restorff on the role of organli 
factors in the realm of memory traces (1 
part 1), which shows that the distinctive It 
a list is recalled better than the items that 
similar to each other. Kéhler and other g 
chologists have used this hypothesis to a 
many phenomena of learning and retention, 
they maintain that the difficulty of learning 
sense syllables is due to their homogeneity, 
makes it difficult to group and organize them 
rial; that retroactive and proactive inl 
caused by the crowding of similar traces; an 
the serial-position effect occurs because the i 
at the beginning and the end of a list are: 
isolated than those in the middle and are 
better learned and retained. [See Fo 
Other investigators have called into question 
validity of these perceptual analogies. In 2 
recent paper defending his views Kohler recon 
mended that the Restorff experiments be repli 
(1958a). 

Problem solving. Köhlers most famous 
is, of course, his study of the mentality of 
(1917), based on investigations conducted 
anthropoid research station in Tenerife om 
lem solving in chimpanzees. Kéhler reported 
tailed observation on the chimpanzees’ use 
fabrication of simple tools (probably most 
noted is the account of the success of an 
named Sultan in fitting together two short $i 
to fashion one stick long enough to reach the 
object); on the role of chance, play, and imi 
on the chimpanzees’ ability to build structures (t 
box-stacking problem); on the role of p 
aspects of the problem situation, etc. Contra 
some secondary accounts of this work, Köhler ; 
interested not only in demonstrating the apes | 
pacity for insightful solutions but also in det 
ing why the animals failed completely in 
situations (for example, in string-pulling i $ 
In addition to the experimental data, Köl =. 
ported many qualitative observations of chimps 
zee behavior. * 

The polemical part of The Mentality of 1 b 
aimed at E. L. Thorndike’s treatment 1 hi 
and problem solving in animals. Thorn 


concluded that no evidence can be found of in- 
sightful solutions. According to him, a correct 
response is made in the course of random trial- 
anderror activity; on repeated trials this response 
is gradually strengthened in a purely automatic 
and mechanical way, simply because the animal 
receives a reward shortly after it makes the correct 
response. Thorndike’s law of effect has been widely 
accepted as an explanation of learning in animals 
and man, and it was the foundation of Clark Hull's 
attempt to construct a systematic theory of be 
havior. Köhler argued that the puzzle-box situation 
with which Thorndike confronted his animals is 
inherently incomprehensible, no “sur 
vey of the whole arrangement” (11917) 1956, p. 23) 
and thus no possibility of problem solving. A true 
test for insight requires a situation that is both in- 
telligible and “completely visible to the animals. 
For if essential portions of the experimental ap- 
paratus cannot be seen by the animals, how can 
they use their intelligence faculties in tackling the 
situation?” (ibid., p. 23). [See articles on PROBLEM 
SOLVING: HULL; THORNDIKE] 

According to Köhler, intelligence can be charac- 
terized as detour behavior—the ability to reach a 
goal by roundabout means. Thus, many of the 
problems he used in his research were varieties of 
detour: the goal object was so far away that it 
could be reached only by use of a stick; or the ob- 
ject was so high up that the animal had to pull over 
a box to a place directly under it in order to reach 
the object by standing on the box. Kohler 
that the chimpanzees’ solution behavior cannot be 


denly and seems to reflect a 
perceptual field. 

Some aspects of this work have given rise to 
controversy. Köhler has been accused of using the 
term “insight” to explain, rather than to 
certain kinds of behavior. A careful reading of his 
book reveals that this charge is unwarranted, and 
some years later Köhler himself said, by way of 
refutation: “Aj tly some readers interpreted 
this formulation as though it [insight] referred 
a mysterious mental agent or faculty which was 
made responsible for the apes’ behavior. Actually 
nothing of this sort was intended when I wrote my 
report” (11929) 1947, p. 341). Again, Kohler is 
criticized for divorcing insight from the learning 


not the magnitudes, of the displacement of the 
aftereffect: There will be a receding from areas 
where contours or boundaries of an inspection 
figure have previously been located. This rule also 
applies to Gibson's form-adaptation phenomena, 
the first figural aftereffects to have been discovered 
(Gibson 1933). 

Kohler's explanation of figural afteraffects is 
based on his assumption that direct currents are 
generated in the cortex at the boundaries between 
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areas of different neural excitation. Such bound- 
aries are the cortical correlate of differences in in- 
tensities of stimulation, that is, of retinal contours. 
The cortical-current theory is hard to test. A dem- 
onstration of the existence of direct currents gen- 
erated in the cortex and dependent on stimulation 
does not suffice. The role of direct currents in pat- 
tern vision needs to be demonstrated. The demon- 
strations attempted by Lashley (Lashley et al. 
1951) and by Sperry (Sperry & Miner 1955; 
Sperry et al. 1955) were not successful, but their 
negative results were not conclusive. Köhler (1965) 
correctly criticized Lashley's technique and found 
good cause to doubt Sperry’s results. The electric- 
current theory has not been developed to the point 
where predictions about figural aftereffects or 
other perceptual phenomena can be made so spe- 
cific that they can be tested by psychological ex- 
perimentation. Until more is known about nerve 
tissue as a medium for direct current, such a de- 
velopment will not be possible. 


CARL B. ZUCKERMAN AND HANS WALLACH 


[See also LEARNING, article on NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS; PERCEPTION, article on ILLUSIONS AND 
AFTEREFFECTS. Other relevant material may be 
found in the biographies of ANGYAL; BUHLER; GOLD- 
STEIN; KATZ; KorrKa; LASHLEY; WERTHEIMER.} 
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Nikolai Dmitrievich Kondratieff (also transliter- 
ated Kondrat’ev) was one of the outstanding Rus- 
sian economists and statisticians of the 1920s. He 
is known outside Russia almost exclusively for his 
work on long cycles. However, Kondratieff's writ- 
ings in the field of agricultural economics and his 
contribution to the development of economic plan- 
ning in the Soviet Union are of considerable his- 
torical interest; with one exception, none of his 
work in these fields is available in English. 

He was born in 1892. After brief service, at the 
age of 25, as deputy minister for food in the provi- 
sional (Kerensky) government, Ki s pro 
fessional career was almost entirely associated with 
the Moscow Business Conditions Institute (Kon'- 
iunkturnyi Institut), which he founded and directed 
during the entire period of its existence, from 1920 
to 1928. 

A considerable part of Kondratieff's work at the 
Business Conditions Institute (which included edit- 
ing its bulletin) was devoted to obtaining better 
statistical information on farming and the place 
of farming in the Soviet economy. His original work 
in this area consisted, among other things, in the 
elaboration of a set of price indices for products 
sold and purchased by farmers, the so-called “peas- 
ant indices.” 

In the early 1920s, Kondratieff drafted the first 
five-year plan for agriculture. His official position 
brought him in close contact with the various 
groups in charge of developing economic policies, 
including the first five-year plan. In internal and 
public discussions, Kondratieff argued for policies 
that would not place undue burdens on farmers 
—that is, against the setting of unrealistically 
high goals. His endeavor to analyze current eco- 
nomic conditions and prospects objectively and his 
skepticism as to the possibilities of global and de- 
tailed planning brought Kondratieff into conflicts 
with official policies. In 1930 he was arrested and 
made to appear (in 1931) as a witness at one of 
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the political trials of the enemies of the Stalinist 
regime. Although he was alleged to be the head of 
a clandestine “Working Peasants’ party,” Kon- 
dratieff was never brought to open trial but was 
kept in prison, where he died on an unknown date. 
After the end of the Stalin era some of the sur- 
viving associates of Kondratieff were “rehabili- 
tated” and returned to professional work, but 
Kondratieff's pioneering contributions still await 
recognition in the Soviet Union. 

Although, in the words of Schumpeter, it was 
Kondratieff “who brought the phenomenon [of the 
long cycles] fully before the scientific community 
and who systematically analyzed all the material 
available to him on the assumption of the presence 
of a Long Wave, characteristic of the capitalist 
process” (Schumpeter 1939, vol. 1, p. 164), actu- 
ally the existence of long cycles was surmised by 
several economists prior to World War 1. Among 
academic economists, Aftalion, Pareto, Lenoir, and 
Spiethoff all made reference to long cycles in one 
way or another; among socialist writers, Parvus 
and J. van Gelderen suggested their existence. 
S. De Wolff published an article on long waves two 

after Kondratieff's 1922 book. 

Kondratieff used the term “long waves” rather 
than “long cycles” and always referred to his find- 
ings as merely a hypothesis. His view on the exist- 
ence of regular recurring long swings in economic 
life began to take shape in 1919-1920, and the 
hypothesis was first formulated, together with a 
tentative dating of the swings, in a study published 
in 1922. A fuller statement, supported by statistical 
analysis to which very little was added in subse- 
quent publications, appeared in 1925 (“The Long 
Waves in Economic Life,” published in Germany @ 
year later and in 1935, in an abridged version, in 
English). Outside the Soviet Union, knowledge of 
Kondratieff's work in this field is derived almost 
exclusively from these two translations. 

The analysis of smoothed deviations from the 
trend of a collection of 36 annual price, value, and 
physical quantity series for the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany led Kon- 
dratieff to suggest the following dating of long 
waves: (1) From the end of the 1780s (or begin- 
ning of the 1790s) to 1844-1851, with a peak in 
1810-1817; (2) from 1844-1851 to 1890-1896, 
with a peak in 1870-1875; and (3) a rise from 
1890-1896 to 1914-1920, when a decline “prob- 
ably begins” (19282). 

Kondratieff held the existence of long waves as 
“at least very probable.” He conceded that the 
period covered by the statistical data was not long 
enough “to enable us to assert beyond doubt the 
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cyclical character of waves” (11925) 1935, p. 112). 
He doubted, however, that strict uniform period- 
icity existed—any more than in any other social 
or economic phenomena. 

Kondratieff did not provide a complete theory 
to explain the causes of long cycles; instead, in his 
subsequent book (1928a), he merely enumerated 
certain relevant factors, such as significant changes 
in technology following major inventions and dis- 
coveries, wars and social upheavals, and gold dis- 
coveries. He did not show what causal relationships 
exist between these developments and the dynamics 
of timing of long cycles. In another publication 
(1928b; not translated and therefore largely un- 
known outside the Soviet Union), Kondratieff ad- 
vanced a theory that long swings reflect spurts in 
the reinvestment of fixed capital. Kondratieff's hy- 
pothesis was immediately violently attacked by 
Soviet economists, with D. I. Oparin perhaps the 
most able opponent (see 1928a). 

The statistical evidence for long cycles presented 
by Kondratieff was critically examined by G. Garvy 
(1943), who concluded that the waves identified 
by Kondratieff are, in part at least, the result of 
the specific techniques of statistical analysis used, 
that the dating of many of the turning points is 
arbitrary, and that the statistical data used by 
Kondratieff are limited in time and scope. 

Kondratieffs name has become familiar to non- 
Russian economists mainly because Schumpeter 
attached it to the long cycle which forms part of 
his own three-cycle model of economic fluctuations. 
Some of the work on long cycles, particularly in 
western Europe, continues to be associated with 
Kondratieff’s hypothesis (for details, see Imbert 
1956; Weinstock 1964). Studies of more limited 
Scope have attempted to identify long cycles in 
specific activities, such as shipbuilding, transporta- 
tion, and building construction, or to identify gen- 
eral cycles of longer duration than business cycles 
but shorter than the “Kondratieff cycle.” Long 
swings in prices have also been the subject of 
numerous studies. 


GEORGE GARVY 


[For the historical context of Kondratieff's work, see 
the biographies of AFTALION; PARETO; SPIETHOFF. 
For discussion of the subsequent development of 
Kondratieff's ideas, see Time SERIES, article on 
CYCLES; and the biography of ScHUMPETER.] 


WORKS BY KONDRATIEFF 
1922 Mirovoe khoziaistvo i ego kon’iunktury vo vremia i 
posle voiny (The World Economy and Its Condition 
During and After the War). Vologda (Russia): Oblast- 
noe Otdelenie Gosudartsvennogo Izdatelstva. > Con- 


tains the first sketch of Kondratieff’s theory of long 
cycles, 

(1925) 1935 The Long Waves in Economic Life Review: 
of Economic Statistics 17, pt. 2: 105-115, > First pub 
lished in Russian in Volume 1 of Voprosy kon'iuni 

(1927) 1964 Critical Remarks on the Plan for the Devel 
opment of the National Economy. Pages 438-451 in 
Nicolas Spulber (editor), Foundations of Soviet Strat. 
egy for Economic Growth: Selected Soviet Essays, 
1924-1930. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, > First 
published in Russian. 

19284 Bolshie tsikly kon'iunktury (Major Economic cy 
cles). Moscow: Krasnaia Presnia. > Includes Oparin 
critique of Kondratieff's theory 

1928b Dinamika tsen promyshlennykh i sel'skokhoziaist- 
vennykh tovarov (The Dynamics of Industrial and 
Agricultural Prices). Moscow, Kon'iunkturnyi Institut, 
Voprosy kon’iunktury 4:5-83. + See pages 179-184 
for a summary in English. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 

De Worrr, S. 1924 Prosperitiits- und Depressionsperlo 
den. Pages 13-43 in Der lebendige Marxismus: Fest- 
gabe zum 70. Geburtstage von Karl Kautsky. Jena 
(Germany): Thüringer Verlagsanstalt. 

Garvy, GEORGE 1943 Kondratieff’s Theory of Long 
Cycles. Review of Economic Statistics 25:203-220. + 
Contains numerous bibliographical references to the 
Russian critical literature on Kondratieff's work. 

IMBERT, Gaston (1956) 1959 Des mouvements de 
longue durée Kondratieff. Aix-en-Provence (France): 
Pensée Universitaire. > Contains an extensive bibli- 
ography. 

. JoserH A. 1939 Business Cycles: A Theo 
retical, Historical, and Statistical Analysis of he 
Capitalist Process. 2 vols, New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill. > An abridged version was published in 
1964. 

. Urnich 1964 Das Problem der W 
Zyklen: Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklung einer To 
der “langen Wellen” und ihrer Bedeutung. IFO- mni 
für Wirtschaftsforschung, Munich, Schriftenrel j 
No. 58. Berlin and Munich: Duncker & 19 17 3 
Contains an extensive bibliography in several la 
guages. 
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Wilhelm Koppers (1886-1961), founder 1 
president of the Institute of Ethnology at the a 
sity of Vienna, was active as a professor, auto’ 
editor, and field worker. 

Born in Menzelen near Xanten, Germany, SE 
pers was educated at the Mission semitai 
the Societas Verbi Divini ( S.V.D.), St. 7 5 a 
in Steyl, Holland, and St. Gabriel's pe 1 
Austria. He joined the S. VP. in 1901 an pe 
dained a Roman Catholic priest in 1911. P 15 
by illness from undertaking missionary 5 AAA 
devoted his life instead to scientific resci A 
being trained in philosophy and theology 1085 
in 1911-1912, he concentrated in ethno! logy 7. 
Sanskrit and obtained his PH.D. in Vienna in 


He became a Privatdozent at the University of 
Vienna in 1924 and was appointed to a chair of 
ethnology in 1928. 

When, as a result of Koppers' efforts, the Insti- 
tute of Ethnology and Physical Anthropology at the 
University of Vienna was split into two separate 
institutes, Koppers was appointed president of the 
Institute of Ethnology (Institut für Völkerkunde). 
He served as president from 1929 to 1938 and 
again from 1945 to 1957, contributing to its devel- 
opment into one of the leading ethnological insti- 
tutes in Europe. Many ethnologists studied under 
his guidance, among them Christoph von Fürer- 
Haimendorf, Clyde Kluckhohn, Robert Lowie, 
Masao Oka, Douglas Oliver, Helmut Petri, and 
Stephan Wurm. After Koppers became president 
emeritus in 1957, he maintained an active interest 
in the institute and continued to give his regular 
lectures. 

Koppers published more than two hundred 
works, of which four were books. He was coeditor 
of Anthropos for ten years and editor for eight. He 
founded and edited Wiener Beiträge zur Kulturge- 
schichte und Linguistik in 1930 and Acta ethnolo- 
gica et linguistica in 1950. He made field trips to 
Tierra del Fuego in 1920-1921 and to central India 
in 1938-1939, and the material he collected from 
these field trips appears in numerous publications. 
He was one of the organizers of the International 
Congresses of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences and a member of many learned 

The range of Koppers’ scholarly interests was 
broad. He was a student of Father 
Schmidt, professor of ethnology and linguistics at 
the Mission Seminary of St. Gabriel, and later col- 
laborated with him for 18 years in the editing of 
Anthropos. Schmidt was a leading proponent of 
Kulturkreis theory, and Koppers began as a dis- 
ciple. By 1931, however, Koppers had begun to de- 
part from the theories of Kulturkreis (see his 1931 
review in Anthropos of O. Menghin's Weltgeschichte 
der Steinzeit). He considered the Kulturkreis a 
working hypothesis but not a method for obtain- 
ing satisfactory explanations of cultural phenom- 
ena. He preferred the historical method because it 
can be used for any ethnological problem and for 
any period in history. 

In studying cultural phenomena, Koppers first 
made a minute analysis of all the elements to be 
found in a culture area and then, by means of 
comparative studies, looked for parallelisms and 
Possible diffusion. This comparative approach 
marked a departure from the older Kulturkreis 
criteria of quantity, quality, time, and continuity. 

Koppers recommended close cooperation with 
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other disciplines, especially history. prehistory, and 
archeology. Since historical records and verbal tra- 
ditions cover only a comparatively short period of 
the history of mankind, a relative chronology has 
to be used to order ethnological data. He acknowl- 
edged the importance of functionalism and of struc- 
tural studies as supplementary methods for obtain- 
ing a comprehensive knowledge of cultural phe- 
nomena. 

Koppers’ ethnosociological, economic, and reli- 
gious investigations among tribes of hunters and 
food gatherers resulted in many discoveries about 
the origin and growth of human society. He studied 
the role of the individual in primitive society, as 
well as that of the family and of the local group; 
he sought to explain the origin of the state; and 
he tried to develop an interpretation of the earliest 
stages of mankind on a universal and historical 
basis. 

ANNA HOHENWART-GERLACHSTEIN 


[See also CULTURE AREA; ETHNOLOGY; History, arti- 
cle on CULTURE msrtony; and the biographies of 
FROBENIUS; GRAEBNER; SCHMIDT.) 


WORKS BY KOPPERS 

1915-1916 Die ethnologische Wirtschaftsforschung: Eine 
historisch-kritische Studie. Anthropos 10:611-651; 
11:971-1079. 

1924 Die menschliche Wirtschaft. Pages 375-681 in Der 
Mensch aller Zeiten: Natur und Kultur der Völker der 
Erde. Volume 3: Volker und Kulturen; Part 1: Gesell. 
schaft und Wirtschaft der Volker. by W. Schmidt and 
W. Koppers. Regensburg (Germany): Habbel. 

1928 Individualforschung unter den Primitiven, im be- 
sonderen unter den Yamana auf Feuerland. Pages 
349-365 in Festschrift, publication d'hommage offerte 
au P. W. Schmidt: 76 sprachwissenschaftliche, ethno- 

„  religionswissenschaftliche, prihistorische 
und andere Studien. Edited by W. Koppers. Vienna: 
Mechitaristen-Congregations-Buchdruckerei. 

1931 [A Review of O. Menghin’s) Weltgeschichte der 
Steinzeit. Anthropos 26:223-243. 

19372 Historische und ethnologische Methodik. Pages 
13-19 in Wilhelm Schmidt, Handbuch der Methode 
der kulturhistorischen Ethnologie. Münster (Ger- 
many): Aschendorff. 

1937b Die Quellen der Ethnologie und ihre methodische 
Behandlung. Pages 81-117 in Wilhelm Schmidt, 
Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Ethno- 
logie. Minster (Germany): Aschendorff. 

1948 Die Bhil in Zentralindien. Wiener Beitriige zur Kul- 
turgeschichte und Linguistik, Vol. 7. Horn (Austria): 


Berger. 

(1949) 1952 Primitive Man and His World Picture. Lon- 
don and New York: Sheed & Ward. > First published 
in German. 

19514 Der historische Gedanke in Ethnologie und Re- 

tt, Volume 1, pages 79-109 in Franz 
König (editor), Christus und die Religionen der Erde: 
Handbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Vienna: Herder. 

1951b Der älteste Mensch und seine Religion. Volume 1. 

pages 115-160 in Franz König (editor), Christus und 
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die Religionen der Erde: Handbuch der Religions- 
geschichte. Vienna: Herder. 

1952 Der historische Gedanke in Ethnologie und Pra- 
historie. Pages 11-65 in Kultur und Sprache Wiener 
Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Vol. 9. 


Vienna: Herold. 
1954 International of Anthropology (New 


Symposium 
York, % 20 Juni 1952. ): Eine ethnologisch-historische 
Würdigung Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien, 
Mitteilungen 83: 40-60. 
195Sa Diffusion: Transmission and Acceptance. Year- 
book of Anthropology 1; 169-181. 


Ethnologie und Prihistorie. Anthropos 52:369-389. 
1959 Grundsätzliches und Geschichtliches zur ethnologi- 
schen Kulturkreislehre. Pages 110-126 in Osterreich- 
isches Symposion, First, Wartenstein (Castle), 1958, 
Beiträge Österreichs zur Erforschung der Vergangen- 
heit und Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit, mit beson- 
derer Berücksichtigung Mitteleuropas. Horn (Austria): 
Berger. 
SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BURGMANN, ARNOLD 1961 Professor Dr. Wilhelm Kop- 
pers SVD. Anthropos 56:721-736. 

Luzurrax, Lovis J. 1961 Father Wilhelm Koppers, 
S.V.D. Anthropological Quarterly 34, no. 3:164 only. 
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József Kérdsy (1844-1906) was a pioneer Hun- 
garian statistician. He was born in Pest, where his 
father was a merchant. The family moved to the 
country to take up farming, but Kõrösy’s father 
died when he was six, and he returned to Pest for 
his education. Financial difficulties forced him to 
take a job immediately upon graduating from sec- 
ondary school. After working first as an insurance 
clerk, he became a journalist and wrote a column 
on economics. Although he never regularly at- 
tended a university and was almost entirely self- 
taught, he nevertheless acquired both proficiency 
in languages and advanced knowledge in his pro- 
fessional specialty. 

The articles that K6résy wrote on economics re- 
vealed his excellent sense for statistics and attract- 
ed attention. Therefore, in 1869 when a municipal 
Statistical office was first set up in Pest, Körösy 
was appointed director. Only two years had passed 
since Karoly Keleti had set up the Hungarian na- 
tional statistical service. Prior to that time there 
had been no such service provided for Hungary; 
the Austrian government statistical service in 
Vienna had been responsible for all data relating 
to Hungary and had furthermore treated most of 
these data as confidential. Consequently there had 
been little opportunity for the development of sta- 
tistical thought in Hungary, 

Körösy was a research scholar as well as an of- 


ficial statisticlan—a rare combinat 
turned the Budapest statistical office 
research institution. (Budapest was | 
1873, and Kérdsy’s office at that time bee 
statistical office for the new city.) D * 
lected covering nearly every aspect of Bu 
life. Publications by the office included 
odological experiments and pragmati 
usually written by Kérésy. He edited @ 
publications of Budapest and was in chi 
lishing the first comparative statistics 
big cities (for vital statistics, see 
nances, see 1877; and so forth) i 
From 1883 on, Kérésy was also a rea 
University of Budapest; he lectured there! 
of demography. He was a member of myu 
tical organizations and of other scies 
and the recipient of numerous honors a 
both at home and abroad. j 
K6résy contributed voluminously to | 
tical and demographic literature of 
his contributions covered a wide ran 
His studies of Budapest included detail i 
both of the city’s population census 
tality. He also used Budapest data to 
of contagious diseases, pauperism, p 
construction, taxation, and—with newly d 
indicators—corporation profits. = 
His most outstanding papers from the m 
logical point of view were those in 
veloped the first “natality” (or ferui 
These tables and other investigations 
relationship between the parents ages @ 
bility of the newborn infant, as well as 
of the ages of spouses and the length of 
riage on fertility and family size. 
Kérésy also made important contrib 
problem of obtaining reliable mortality 
though his individual method” of & 
generation mortality tables was not p 
proposals make him a precursor of mod 
analysis. The individual method is am 
laborious one: Kérésy planned to follow 
histories of a certain number of persons by 
separate chart for each individual, à Sort 
petual register from birth to death; 
would then be used to construct mortal 
In this way precise and valuable data 
obtained, but the method was far 100 © 
the final solution to the problem of co 
tality rates, as Körösy believed it was ( 
pp. 237-238). Other pioneer research b 
dealt with the hereditary character of 
nesses and with the effects of weather, 
conditions, educational level, and income 
morbidity and mortality. 


Kir tried many methodological Innovations, 
most of which were successful. For example, his 
Ingenious coefficients of relative intensity of mor- 
bidity or mortality enabled him to point out com 
nections between phenomena when the size and 


@seribution of the basic population are unknown. 
And although he was working at a time when the 
use of mathematics in statistics was not yet com 


monplace. the indexes he introduced for measuring 
association are very similar to those developed later 
by Pearson and Yule (see Jordan 1927, p. 337; 
Goodman & Kruskal 1959). He also had a great 
deal to do with introducing descrip 
tions of the causes of death—here he worked with 
Bertillon—and was active in attempts to standard: 
ize population censuses . 
with Ogle in Britain and Koch in Germany, Körösy 
introduced the standardized death rate, which 
mitigates the problem of comparing overall death 
rates in populations of diverse age distributions 
(Kérésy 1892-1893; Annual Summary... 1883; 
Hamburg, Statistisches Landesamt 1883). 

The statistics collected by Rory office did 
much to lower the death rate in Budapest, in part 
by making clear the need for improved health 
standards, Battling against false statistics and 
roneous methods, he fought for the use of smallpox 
vaccine (see Westergaard 1932, pp. 253-254). 

In doctrine he stood close to Wilhelm Lexis, 
although he was ahead of Lexis in his knowledge 
of the laws of demography. Although Kardsy did 
not write textbooks on either 
raphy, his collaborators and students, most notably 
Gusztáv Thirring, built on the extensive and sound 
foundations he laid. 


i 


Lajos THIRRING 


[For the historical context of Körösy's work, see Soci- 
OLOGY, article on THE EARLY HISTORY OF SOCIAL RE- 
stancit, Vira statistics: and the begrephy of 
Lexis; for discussion of the subsequent development 
of his ideas, see STATISTICS, article Ls 
ASSOCIATION; and the of PEARSON 
Yure.) 


WORKS BY KÖRÖSY 
1871 Pest szabad királyi város az 1870, deben: A néPestos, 
lálás és népleirds eredménye- Budapest: Ráth. 
published in 1872 in German by the same 
1874 Welche Unterlagen hat die Statistih za beschafen 


1885 ‘On the Unification of Census Record Tables. Jour 
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had completed his secondary studies in Tiflis and 
Rostov-on-Don. In 1908 he went to Göttingen, 
where he remained for three years, taking courses 
with Husserl and Hilbert; he then went to Paris 
kor another three years of study, especially under 
Bergson, Picavet, and Léon Brunschvicg. In 1914 
he enlisted in the French army. The Russian Revo- 
lution destroyed his financial resources, and at the 
end of the war he had to find a profession. At the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, where he had 
been appointed as instructor, he obtained a diploma, 
with a thesis entitled Essai sur l'idée de Dieu et les 
preuves de son existence chez Descartes (1922). 
He was married in that same year. Later he re- 
ceived a doctoral degree from the University of 
Paris with a thesis on the philosophy of Jacob 
Boehme (1929), 

After a year as maitre de conférence at Mont- 
pellier, from 1929 to 1930, Koyré returned to Paris 
as instructor at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, where he taught until his retirement. 
In the 1930s he was on several occasions visiting 
professor in Cairo. During World War 11 he taught 
at the New School for Social Research in New 
York, and after the war at the University of Chi- 
cago, Johns Hopkins University, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In 1956 he was appointed a 
member of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. He served as director of the Centre de 
Recherches d'Histoire des Sciences et des Tech- 
niques, connected with the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, and as permanent secretary of the 
Académie Internationale d Histoire des Sciences. 
He was honored by the Académie des Sciences, 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
the History of Science Society, and the Centre 
Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique. 

From 1933 on, when his first studies in philos- 
ophy and religion convinced him of the unity of 
human thought, Koyré made this conception of 
unity the guiding principle in his research into 
scientific thought. It was as a philosopher and 
scholar that he studied sixteenth-century and sev- 
enteenth-century astronomy, mechanics, and math- 
ematics: from Tartaglia to More, from Copernicus 
to Newton. The date of the appearance of his 
Etudes galiléennes, 1939, is a crucial one for the 
history of science, 

The following Precepts characterize Koyré's 
method: 

(1) It is important to go back to original texts, 
as far as possible in their original languages, with- 
out converting their terms or their methods into a 
modern idiom. 

(2) Scientific works should be related to their 


intellectual context, which means (a) a 
hensive scrutiny of the relevant literature, 
than the more or less arbitrary selection of 
tracts; (b) investigation of the works of mine 
unknown writers, as well as of those of the gr 
authors; (e) finding out what the scientists th 
selves made of their own discoveries and wi 
opinions, however false, their contemporaries h 
of the value of these discoveries; (d) an apprec 
tion of the originality of a thinker’s contributi 
rather than its reduction to an outgrowth of ti 
work of his precursors. 

(3) The shifts in an author's point of 
should be followed attentively. 

(4) Errors and failures should be studied a 
carefully as successes, so that the development 
thought may be grasped “dans le mouvem 
même de son activité créatrice”—in the very prt 
ess of its creative growth. 

(5) Within the basic unity of human tho 
scientific thought has a special character, and 
should be revealed by focusing study on scientif 0 
works, rather than straying into psychologi 
economic, or other explanations of how they 
about. 

These theoretical and methodological pre 
reflect Koyré’s conception of the history of scie 
which may be summed up as follows: 


and it has priority over other areas of human a j 
ity. Experience is secondary, although the posi 


Platonist and liked to consider Galileo's work, 
example, as an experimental verification 
Platonism. 

(2) In Koyré’s Platonic conception of 50 
and contrary to the Aristotelian view, there Bi 
progressive mathematization of the physical worl h 
“from the world of the approximate to the universe 
of the exact.” which 

(3) The progress of thought is orderly, d 
means both that the world of ideas is timeless ia 
that the creative potential of thought is realize 
time. S i 

(4) Thought progresses from confusion c 
ity by virtue of errors that are overcome. As 119 
had admonished: Know then that it is errors 
show us the road to truth.“ 


in- 

Koyré’s influence was delayed but a 115 a 

creasing. In France, scholars at the Ce Tedi 

Recherche d'Histoire des Sciences et eee J 

niques—Pierre Costabel, René Taton, Unitedi 

have been carrying on his work; in f science 
States, the generation of historians o 


whose careers began just before or during World 
War u Marshall Clagett, I. Bernard Cohen, 
Charles C. Gillispie, Henry Guerlac, John Murdoch 
—owes a debt to Koyré. 

Yvon BELAVAL 


[See also SCIENCE, article on THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
Other relevant material may be found in the biog- 
raphy of Sarton.) 


WORKS BY KOYRE 

1922 Essai sur l'idée de Dieu et les preuves de son ex- 
istence chez Descartes. Paris: Leroux. 

1929 La philosophie de Jacob Boehme. Paris: Vrin. 

1938 Trois leçons sur Descartes. Cairo, Université Egyp- 
tienne, Faculté des Lettres, Publications, No. 20. Cairo: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 

1939 Etudes galiléennes. Actualités scientifiques et in- 
dustrielles, Nos. 852, 853, and 854. 3 vols. in 1. Paris: 
Hermann, > Volume 1: A Taube de la science clas- 
sique. Volume 2: La loi de la chute des corps: Descartes 
et Galilée. Volume 3: Galilée et la loi d'inertie. 

1953 An Experiment in Measurement. American Philo- 
sophical Society, Philadelphia, Proceedings 97:222- 
237, 

1955 A Documentary History of the Problem of Fall 
From Kepler to Newton: De Motu Gravium Naturaliter 
Cadentium in Hypothesi Terrae Motae. American 
Philosophical Society, Transactions, N.S. Volume 45, 
part 4. Philadelphia: The Society. 

1957 From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. N 

1961 La révolution astronomique: Copernic, Kepler, 
Borelli. Paris: Hermann. 

3 1 d'histoire de la pensée philosophique. Paris: 

olin. 

Newtonian Studies, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1965—. 


WORKS ABOUT KOYRE 

BELavaL, Yvon 1964 Les recherches philosophiques 
d Alexandre Koyré. Critique 20;675-704. 

Conen, I. Bernard; and Taton, RENE 1964 Hommage 
à Alexandre Koyré, Preface in Mélanges Alexandre 
Koyré publiés à loccasion de son 70° anniversaire. 
Volume 1: L’aventure de la science. Paris: Hermann. 

COSTABEL, Pierre; and GILLISPIE, CHARLES C. 1964 In 
Memoriam: Alexandre Koyré (1892-1964). Archives 
18 histoire des sciences 17, no. 67:149- 

6. 

Hervrr, J, 1965 Alexandre Koyré [Obituary]. British 
Journal for the History of Science 2:257-259. 

Mélanges Alexandre Koyré publiés à loccasion de son 70° 
anniversaire. 2 vols. 1964 Paris: Hermann. 

Russo, F. 1965 Alexandre Koyré et l'histoire de la 
pensée scientifique. Archives de philosophie 23, no. 
3:337-361. 


KRAEPELIN, EMIL 


Emil Kraepelin was born in 1856 in Neustrelitz 
and died in 1926 in Munich, where he had been 
Professor of psychiatry and director of the psychi- 
atric clinic since 1903. He wrote extensively on 
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problems of criminality, opposing the beating of 
offenders and capital punishment. He was opposed 
to drinking and smoking, both of which he disliked 
for eugenic reasons: he thought that alcohol and 
nicotine undermined the national health and ren- 
dered Germany less fit for international competi- 
ticn. He was, however, in favor of sex and mar- 
riage, if only for purposes of drive reduction and 
procreation; he rejected romantic and less mate- 
rialistic notions regarding the social institution 
of marriage. His intense nationalism survived 
World War 1, and his view that classification is 
fundamental to the development of psychiatry as 
a science survived the advent of Freudian psychol- 
ogy, which he opposed with irony and sarcasm. 
Kraepelin is best known in psychiatry for his con- 
tribution to the classification of mental disorders, 
particularly the psychoses. There may have been 
some hereditary predisposition which led him to 
choose nosology as his main concern; his brother 
Karl became a well-known botanist. 

Kraepelin’s enormous influence was exerted in 
part through his many pupils, at least a dozen of 
whom achieved international reputations, but 
mainly through his great Compendium der Psy- 
chiatrie (1883). The work was first published in 
1883, when the author was Privatdozent in Leipzig; 
it went through nine editions, the last of which was 
not completed because of Kraepelin’s sudden death. 
The crucial advance in Kraepelin’s thinking was 
made in the 1899 (sixth) edition, where he defined 
and clearly opposed the two great psychotic disease- 
complexes—dementia praecox and manic-depres- 
sive insanity. Modern systems of classification, in 
spite of many slight changes, still fundamentally 
resemble Kraepelin’s final ordering. No doubt there 
were predecessors who anticipated, and successors 
who improved upon, his ideas; nevertheless, Krae- 
pelin remains the main architect of modern no- 
sology. 

Kraepelin’s nosological contributions are well 
known; less well known, but possibly even more 
original and important, are the experimental stud- 
ies inspired or carried out by him in which 
methods and designs of the psychological laboratory 
were applied for the first time to the problems and 
theories of the psychiatric clinic. As a young stu- 
dent of 21, Kraepelin became friendly with Wilhelm 
Wundt, who is widely regarded as the founder of 
experimental psychology and who must probably 
be credited with the creation of the first psycholog- 
ical laboratory. In 1882, four years after he had 
obtained his medical degree, Kraepelin returned to 
Leipzig with the expressed desire of working near 
Wundt. Flechsig, the director of the Leipzig clinic, , 
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was offended by Kraepelin’s obvious preference for 
scientific work in the psychological sphere and 
terminated his appointment. Wundt advised the 
young man against concentrating on psychology 
entirely, and after Kraepelin spent some time in 
the Nervenpoliklinik under W. Erb, a position he 
owed to Wundts support, he became a senior 
physician there. He had turned away from aca- 
demic work, where he thought he had no future; 
however, he was thought of more highly than he 
had imagined and in 1885 was appointed professor 
in Dorpat. Six years later he was called to Heidel- 
berg. 

Kraepelin’s application of psychological methods 
was a pioneering adventure in two directions. In 
the first place, he used objective tests to determine 
the psychological deficits of mental patients. Where 
previously everything had been surmise, observa- 
tion, and subjective guesswork, he introduced ob- 
jectivity, measurement, and demonstration. It is 
not always appreciated just how advanced some of 
Kraepelin’s work was. For instance, his interest in 
work curves and work decrement led him to antici- 
pate such phenomena as reminiscence, blocking, 
and reactive inhibition—all fundamental to mod- 
ern learning theory, but now mostly credited to 
much later writers. It is probably this failure of 
modern workers in the fields of learning theory, 
personality research, and abnormal psychology to 
realize the extent and quality of Kraepelin’s con- 
tribution that has prevented his being recognized 
as the father of “clinical psychology.” The dedica- 
tion of the recent Handbook of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy to him may be a fitting act of restitution. 

Kraepelin’s second great contribution was in- 
spired by his already noted execration of tobacco 
and alcohol, which led him to pioneering work in 
the field now christened “psychopharmacology.” 
He was the first to test the effect of drugs on 
human behavior by means of established laboratory 
techniques, and while his tests and experimental 
designs were no doubt primitive by modern stand- 
ards, his conclusions have usually been supported 
by later workers. Again, the originality of his work 
has not received the appreciation which it deserves; 
possibly the fact that his contributions have not 
been translated into English has something to do 
with this neglect. 

The whole outlook of Kraepelin has, of course, 
been submerged by the rising tide of “dynamic” 
psychology, psychoanalysis, and “personalism.” The 
obvious antagonism between the careful, scientific, 
biological outlook of Kraepelin and the speculative, 
uncritical, humanistic—literary outlook of the mod- 
ern schools has led to a temporary eclipse of 
Kraepelinian modes of work and approach, particu- 


larly in the United States. In England and France, 
and particularly in Germany, there has not been 
anything like this swing of the pendulum, and it 
is likely that the demonstrated failure of psycho- 
analysis to lead to successful cures even in its own 
chosen field - that of the neuroses—will bring back 
to favor the fundamentally sounder approach of 
Kraepelin. 

H. J. Exskxcx 


For the historical context of Kraepelin's work, see the 
biography of Wx DT; for discussion of the subse- 
quent development of his ideas, see DEPRESSIVE bis- 
ORDERS; MENTAL DISORDERS; MENTAL DISORDERS, 
TREATMENT OF; PSYCHOSIS; SCHIZOPHRENIA.) 
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hy- 

Ernst Kretschmer ( qo” 1 Si 
ici i s born 

sician and psychologist, wa: temberg pastor: 


near Heilbronn, the son of a Wiirt tions 
The diversity of physical and mental constitui 


existed in Kretschmer's own family, especially 
difference in temperament between his par- 
‘ents, may very well have planted the seed for his 
best-known work Physique and Character (1921). 
“His mother was sensitive, humorous, artistic, and 
‘Wely; while his father, a profound thinker and ide. 
alist philosopher, was so Spartan, sober, dry, and 
Taconic that he appeared to lack aesthetic sensi- 
bility. It does seem significant that Kretschmer was 
initially most successful in elaborating the pyknic— 
chelothymic group of types to which his mother 
belonged. Beyond this he did best in developing the 
contrast between cyclothymic and schizothymic 
“temperaments; his father was an almost pure ex- 
‘ample of a schizothyme. 
Kretschmer studied philosophy at the University 
‘of Tübingen but after two semesters switched to 
“medicine. He also studied medicine in Munich, 
where he was greatly influenced by Emil Kraepelin, 
“and at the Eppendorf Hospital in Hamburg. He 
had intended to establish himself as a physician in 
hospital or clinic and had no thought of an aca- 
demie career. However, his doctoral dissertation, 
Wahnbildung und manisch-depressiver Symptom- 
komplex (1914), a notably mature work for a be- 
‘ginner, had attracted the attention of Robert 
Gaupp, a Tiibingen psychiatrist and one of Kretsch- 
mer's professors. Gaupp, who saw the special 
quality of Kretschmer's mind, arranged—almost 
against Kretschmer's wishes—a regular position 
for him in his clinic. 
After three months in Gaupps clinic, Kretsch- 
mer volunteered for military service. Despite his 
limited clinical experience, his first assignment was 
to establish a neurological department in the Bad 
Mergentheim military hospital. The immediate 
Practical problems of treating his patients forced 
him to read deeply on neurology and the theories 
of neuroses and hysteria. His study and his thera- 
peutic work led him to do research on the regu- 
larities underlying hysterical phenomena. The first 
and most important of these regularities is the law 
of the arbitrary intensification of reflexes. From 
his observation of a long and complex series of 
Phenomena he also developed an important new 
approach to neuropsychological science which he 
called multidimensional thinking, multidimensional 
diagnosis, and multidimensional therapy. Accord- 
ingly, he sought rigorously in his research to estab- 
lish the etiology of particular pathological elements 
as well as their interrelations in a clinical picture. 
In 1918 Kretschmer left Bad Mergentheim to be- 
come a Privatdozent at Tübingen. His inaugural 
lecture was on the influence of psychiatry on the 
development of modern ethical conceptions. In this 
lecture he traced the influence of scientific thought 
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‘on the development of ethical norms and showed 
the consequences of this influence for psychiatric 
reports, pedagogy, and criminology. He ended with 
the plea that the goals of education be defined ac- 
cording to each individual's constitutional limits 
and that society be protected from the uneducable. 

Kretschmer was a prolific author and, from 1919 
on, wrote a book almost every year. The publica- 
tion of Physique and Character in 1921 was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by Gaupp and others; un- 
fortunately, Kretschmer's name came to be too 
exclusively linked with this book. It gave rise to 
violent scientific feuds which were to flare up again 
during the Nazi period. Differences in social phi- 
losophy undoubtedly accounted for the polemics— 
often passionate—against Kretschmer’s theories; yet 
his concept of types has gradually become part of 
popular culture and has been prominent in some 
contemporary psychological research, Most notably, 
William Sheldon has devised sophisticated photo- 
graphic and anthropometric techniques to assess 
constitutional components and has attempted to re- 
late constitution to temperament ( Sheldon 1940). 
Hans J. Eysenck has also carried out research on 
this subject (1950). 

In 1926 Kretschmer left Tubingen to become pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and neurology at the University 
of Marburg (Lahn). In this position he demonstrated 
that he was a good judge of men. He picked able 
young assistants and gave them the freedom to do 
research in the direction for which they were best 
suited. F. Mauz developed the use of constitutional 
types for diagnostic purposes, while W. Enke intro- 
duced new constitutional-biological concepts into 
experimental psychology. 

From 1946 until his retirement as director of the 
Neurological Clinic of the University of Tübingen 
in 1959, Kretschmer was concerned chiefly with 
the development and elaboration of research on the 
constitutional biology and psychopathology of child- 
hood and youth. He analyzed variations in the rate 
of development of children, the various crises 
of puberty, the inherent regularities of sexual de- 
velopment, and the findings on the blood chem- 
istry, endocrinology, and pharmacology of consti- 
tutional types. He also worked out new techniques 
of hypnosis and psychotherapy. 

As he had done in 1918, Kretschmer again boldly 
took up ethical and religious problems, especially 
in his Psychotherapeutische Studien ( 1949). This 
book was followed by fundamental work on the 
diagnosis of compulsive criminals, with recom- 
mendations for modifications in the criminal law 
that would permit adequate treatment of these 
criminals. In connection with the developmental 
patterns he had discovered, he set forth new ap- 
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proaches to guidance in puberty crises and schizo- 
phrenia. He also pointed to the gains that could 
accrue in preventive medicine from having more 
knowledge of the tendencies toward disease of 
different constitutional types. 

In the field of the healthy personality Kretsch- 
mer called attention to the significance of the con- 
stitution in mental achievement. This connection 
is of particular importance to those responsible for 
the selection of people according to their potential 
for achievement and for subsequent fulfillment of 
that potential. Proper selection is facilitated by 
tailoring the demands as closely as possible to the 
specific inherent achievement potential of a given 
constitution. 

W. ENKE 


[For the historical context of Kretschmer’s work, see 
the biography of KRAEPELIN; for discussion of the 
subsequent development of his ideas, see Psycuo.- 
OGY, article on CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY.] 
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Ernst Kris (1900-1957), art historian and psy- 
choanalyst, was born in Vienna, the son of an 
attorney. In 1922 he received a PH.D. in the history 
of art from the University of Vienna. He served as 
assistant curator at the Kunsthistorische Museum 
and contributed important studies to the history of 
crystals, gems, cameos, gold work, and handicraft, 
In 1929 he was invited to study and catalogue the 
Milton Weil collection of postclassical cameos at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. 

In 1927 Kris married Marianne Rie, whose 
father, Dr. Oskar Rie, was the pediatrician for Sig- 
mund Freud's children. Kris met Freud and be- 
came an active participant in the psychoanalytic 
movement in Vienna. 

Psychoanalysis and art. Kris brought to psycho- 
analysis his profound knowledge of art and from 
1933 wrote many articles applying psychoanalytic 
concepts to the study of art, which in 1952 were 
collected in a book, Psychoanalytic Explorations 
in Art. The introductory chapter, written especially 
for this volume, is entitled “Approaches to Art” and 
begins significantly with a section on “The Cons 
tribution of Psychoanalysis and Its Limitations,” in 
which he stressed the need to validate hypotheses 
by documentation and clinical observation. ; 

Kris sought to elucidate the relation of the life 
of the artist to his work, the role of art as com- 
munication, and, basic to any psychoanalytic study, 
the role of unconscious psychic forces in the 171 
tive act. His writings on art include biographica 
essays, the consideration of aesthetic ie 
and several papers on the art“ of the insane 15 
which he contrasted the spontaneous productions 
of the insane and the artist. The artist has 0 
pacity to bring to consciousness what others, l 
gifted, keep repressed; in the insane, 11 
there is an uncontrolled irruption of unconsci a 
mental content. In the case of the artist, the — 
rational phase of the creative act, WA d 
in the service of the ego,” is followed by 20 101 55 
phase, “elaboration,” in which the artist's eg T 
his imagery and thought into a created wo! 1175 
will evoke an aesthetic response in his au s Jost 
(1939). To the extent that the psychotic has pro 
the necessary ego capacity for elaboration, unden 
ductions do not communicate and can be 


stood only if they are analyzed in the same manner 
as the imagery of a dream. Kris's demonstration of 
the role of ego functions in artistic creation led 
him to guestion the common association of artistic 
creativity and mental illness. He asserted that 
“Clinical experience . . demonstrates that art as 
an aesthetic—and therefore as a social—phenome- 
non is linked to the intactness of the ego. Although 
there are many transitions, the extremes are clear” 
(Pappenheim & Kris 1946b, p. 28). 

Analysis of wartime broadcasts. With the rise 
of Nazism in Austria, Kris migrated to England. 
During the war he served in the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, using psychoanalytic principles 
in the analysis of Nazi radio broadcasts. In an 
article, “The ‘Danger’ of Propaganda” (1941), Kris 
described the factors that enter into the suggesti- 
bility of persons exposed to propaganda and also 
explained the techniques used by the German 
broadcasters to create in the listener a sense of in- 
fantile passivity and uncertainty, while at the same 
time portraying the German as a powerful and 
omniscient parental figure. Kris demonstrated that 
the best way to deal with propaganda is to reduce 
the passivity and uncertainty of the listener by 
giving him as many facts as is possible without 
jeopardizing national security. Subsequently he car- 
ried on similar work in the United States. In 1944 
he published, with the collaboration of several 
other authors, German Radio Propaganda: Report 
on Home Broadcasts During the War (Kris & 
Speier 1944). A number of shorter papers on this 
theme appeared in different journals (see “Writ- 
ings of Ernst Kris” 1958). 

Studies in psychoanalytic theory. In his later 
years Kris’s interests centered on basic problems of 
Psychoanalytic psychology, which he approached 
by clinical studies and by direct observation of 
child behavior and child development. His papers 
form a detailed elaboration and confirmation of 
early theories formulated by Freud. Some of these 
studies were carried out in collaboration with two 
other prominent psychoanalysts, Heinz Hartmann 
and Rudolph M. Loewenstein. In particular, Kris 
was concerned with the interrelationships and de- 
velopment of the different functional units of the 
psyche that are denoted structurally as id, ego, and 
superego. He made fundamental studies of the 
manifestations of instinctual drive impulses, the 
concept of psychic energy, and the ego functions 
involved in adapting the instinctual drives to the 
demands of reality, such as defenses and sublima- 
tion (Hartmann et al. 1946a; Kris 1950a; 1951). 

Kris approached basic problems of psychology, 
such as thought processes and memory, from the 
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viewpoint of clinical psychoanalysis. Papers espe- 
cially characteristic of his approach are “On Pre- 
conscious Mental Processes” (1950b) and “The 
Recovery of Childhood Memories in Psychoanal- 
ysis” (1956), in which he related these funda- 
mental psychological problems to the nature of the 
psychoanalytic process, all the while enriching his 
theoretical considerations with clinical examples. 
In these papers Kris indicated the relation of in- 
fantile experience to adult personality structure, 
the significance of the concept of psychic trauma 
in childhood, and the role of ego defenses in 
thought and memory. 

Kris saw psychoanalysis as a scientific discipline 
and sought validation of psychoanalytic proposi- 
tions by detailed observation in the psychoanalytic 
situation and by direct observation of children. He 
considered the psychoanalytic interview, despite 
the many variables, especially the involvement of 
the analyst-observer, to be a useful tool for scien- 
tific study and one which would increasingly be 
sharpened (1947). He initiated two research pro- 
jects, the Child Study Center at the Yale University 
Medical School and the Gifted Adolescent Research 
Project at the New York Psychoanalytic Institute. 

Unlike Gesell, who simply observed children and 
set up scales of development, Kris studied the 
dynamic factors which influence development, both 
normal and pathological. Kriss emphasis was on 
child-parent relationships, the effects of parental 
attitudes on behavior, and the interrelation of con- 
stitutional and environmental factors. His studies 
are intensive and focused on individuals, rather 
than being concerned with the collection of sta- 
tistics. In Kris’s view, the study of a child begins 
before it is born, with the observation of the 
mother: of her reaction to the pregnancy and to the 
prospect of having a child (Kris 1955; Ritvo 
et al. 1963). 

The gifted-adolescent project at the New York 
Psychoanalytic Institute was carried out by placing 
in full psychoanalytic treatment with different 
analysts a number of carefully chosen individuals 
who had demonstrated talents in various fields. 
The analysts met with Kris in monthly seminars to 
discuss their findings. This study is now inactive 
and did not go far enough to yield definitive re- 
sults; however, it did indicate the closeness of 
sublimation to the instinctual life and the impor- 
tance of identification with parental figures in the 
development of talent (Loomie et al. 1958), 

An important aspect of Kris’s activities in psy- 
choanalysis both in Europe and the United States 
was his editorial work. In 1933 Freud invited him, 
along with Robert Waelder, to edit Imago, a journal 
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devoted to the application of psychoanalysis to 
other disciplines. Kris was also one of the editors 
of the German edition of Freud's writings (1924— 
1934). With Anna Freud and Marie Bonaparte, he 
edited Freud’s letters to Wilhelm Fliess, which 
Princess Bonaparte had rescued from destruction 
by the Nazis; the letters were published in 1950 
under the title Aus den Anfängen der Psycho- 
analyse. Kris stressed the need for a publication 
devoted to child psychology, with the result that 
the widely read annual, The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, eventually appeared. 

Psychoanalysis as a scientific discipline is still 
in the phase of its development where personal 
contact between teacher and student plays an im- 
portant role. Thus, Kris’s influence as a teacher of 
psychoanalysis both in New York and at Yale was 
immeasurable. His contributions to psychoanalytic 
theory and practice and his emphasis on the un- 
remitting need for validation have become integral 
parts of psychoanalytic thought in the United 
States. 

Davin BERES 


[For the historical context of Kris’s work, see Psycuo- 
ANALYSIS; for discussion of the subsequent develop- 
ment of his ideas, see AESTHETICS; ATTITUDES, 
article on ATTITUDE CHANGE; CREATIVITY, article on 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS; LITERATURE, article on 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LITERATURE; PROPAGANDA; 
PSYCHIATRY, article on CHILD PSYCHIATRY.] 
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Alfred Louis Kroeber was born in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, in 1876. He died in Paris in 1960, on his 
way home from a conference at Burg Wartenstein 
in Austria on “Anthropological Horizons,” which 
he had both organized and chaired. His life span 
almost coincides with the rise of academic 
anthropology in the United States and with 5 
emergence as a professionalized field of acho a 
investigation. To this development Kroeber “a 
tributed greatly. He received in 1902 the first 117 
in anthropology awarded by Columbia e 
and the second in the United States away T 
a dissertation in ethnology. He developed one o a 
major university-affiliated anthropological . ja 
ums, in San Francisco (now in Berkeley) ai 
the early departments of anthropology—at apt 
versity of California—and a major mona 
publication series. His own publications = A 
1896 and 1961 exceed five hundred tonene S 
all of them professional in content. (For 217- 
plete bibliography, see Steward 1962, PP: 
253.) m 

The professional and personal aspects pres 
ber's life are unusually integrated. 1 = 
recurring scholarly interests and vere plished 
related to his own experience and were Protestant 
at an early age. Kroeber’s parents were English 
of German ancestry. Although they 1 ne guage 
as fluently as German, German was r-middle- 
of the home. The milieu was the upp® 


class German environment of New York City in the 
late nineteenth century, in which liberal intellec- 
tual interests and a deep concern with literature, 
music, and art were taken for granted, Kroeber 
early became familiar with Greek and Latin and 
attributed his enduring interest in linguistics to his 
childhood contact with four languages. For his 
early education he was tutored by Dr. G. Bam- 
berger, first principal of the Ethical Culture School. 
Bamberger not only gave Kroeber a lively appre- 
ciation of ancient Greece but also aroused in him an 
avid interest in natural history. A short time later, 
Kroeber and a group of boys founded a “scientific 
society”; they collected fossils, minerals, and bio- 
logical specimens and read “papers” to each other. 
Kroeber remained oriented toward natural history 
and biology, and implicit or explicit biological anal- 
ogies run through his later work. 

After a period at private preparatory schools 
Kroeber entered Columbia at the age of 16. In his 
sophomore year he took a deep interest in English 
literature and was the leader of a group that 
founded an undergraduate literary magazine; in- 
deed, his first publication, in 1896, appeared in the 
Columbia Literary Monthly. The felicitous style of 
much of his writing stems from his continuing lit- 
erary interests. His first formal contact with an- 
thropology was Franz Boas’ language seminar; of 
his first eight anthropological publications, four 
deal with folk tales, three with decorative art and 
symbolism, and only one with ethnology. 

One reason for Kroeber's choice of anthropology 
as a career was almost certainly idealistic: he felt 
that no other subject could do as much to clear 
away taboos and confused thinking and so aid 
man’s progress. Throughout his life Kroeber main- 
tained liberal political and social viewpoints, but 
these were expressed mainly in an enormous in- 
terest in and sympathy with people. He believed 
that political and activist commitments prevent 
objectivity and he espoused no causes until the 
1950s, when he became involved with the Cali- 
fornia Indians in the land claims cases. In the 
1930s, when, for the first time, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, under John Collier, employed an- 
thropologists, a step widely hailed by young (and 
unemployed) anthropologists, Kroeber disapproved 
and even refused to recommend students to Collier. 
He observed that if the Indian service truly wanted 
scientific research it should contract with the uni- 
Versities to have it done independently. The prob- 
lems of independence in research and freedom of 
Publication for government-employed anthropolo- 
gists which he anticipated continue to preoccuPy the 
professional associations. 

Kroeber is sometimes referred to as the last an- 
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thropologist able to make significant contributions 
to all the subfields of anthropology. This is true in- 
sofar as he was interested in the unity of anthro- 
pology as a discipline. But he considered himself 
first of all an ethnologist, and his central concern 
was with the nature of culture and the search for 
an understanding of its processes. Whatever he did 
outside the field of ethnology was either the prod- 
uct of an incidental if acute perception of prob- 
lems or was ultimately related to his concern with 
culture. The methods he utilized, the kinds of prob- 
lems he was most interested in, and the explan- 
atory principles he developed were all strongly con- 
ditioned by his historical bent, his familiarity with 
biology, and his humanistic training. 

When Kroeber entered anthropology, previous 
work had already established the importance of 
culture in explaining dissimiliarities of behavior 
found in societies around the world. Anthropolo- 
gists, at least, accepted the primacy of culture, 
although others in the field of social science and 
the public did not. Consequently, much remained to 
be done in assembling the evidence against sim- 
plistic biological, racist, or environmentalist expla- 
nations. To this task Kroeber devoted part of his 
energies, particularly in his earlier years. He 
believed that it is necessary to understand the bio- 
logical and environmental aspects of man’s exist- 
ence in order to establish the nature and scope of 
culture. 

In some ways Kroeber's most influential book 
was his Anthropology (1923). During the period in 
which anthropology first gained extensive recogni- 
tion as a professional discipline and the number 
of anthropologists began to grow rapidly, this 
work was the only textbook. It also was a major 
source from which scholars in other fields as well 
as the general public learned about anthropology. 
The first edition deals at length with the inade- 
quacies of biological and environmental explana- 
tions of man’s customary behavior, including an 
admirable and compact summary of the evidence 
up to that time against racist interpretations of 
human differences. The 1948 second edition 
bears the subtitle “Race, Language, Culture, Psy- 
chology, Prehistory”; for Kroeber. these were the 
main subjects of anthropology. A very large part 
of the book deals with historical problems and the 
growth of civilizations. 


Anthropological research 


Physical anthropology. Kroeber's only substan- 
tive contributions to physical anthropology, made 
early in his career, are two routine and, by mod- 
ern standards, quite unimportant anthropometric 
studies. He reviewed most of the important books 
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about race appearing over a quarter of a century, 
missing no chance to attack racist interpretations. 
In 1928 he reviewed an early book on body types 
by Franz Weidenreich and suggested it might offer 
a way out of “the relative sterility into which the 
study of races has got itself” (see 19284). In 1920 
he published Three Essays on the Antiquity and 
Races of Man (see 1920a); this material was 
later incorporated in revised form into his Anthro- 
pology. Although modern genetics was not avail- 
able to him, he strongly emphasized evolutionary 
interpretations of fossil man and race origins. In 
1928, in the Quarterly Review of Biology, he antic- 
ipated a currently active research field in a paper 
on subhuman cultural beginnings (see 1928b) 
and in 1934 he called attention to the importance 
of blood-group classifications (see 1934a). Kroe- 
ber's contributions to physical anthropology, then, 
consist primarily of critical evaluations, new inter- 
pretations, and the identification of new fields of 
research importance. 

Linguistics. In the field of linguistics Kroeber’s 
contribution was substantial and long-continuing. 
Much of his work stemmed from his research in 
California, but he also wrote on the relationships 
among Australian languages, and he suggested sev- 
eral Middle American language groupings. His early 
interests were primarily historical, and, partly in 
collaboration with Roland Burrage Dixon, he 
grouped the California Indian languages into a 
number of larger families. At the same time he 
pioneered studies of dialect surveys among aborig- 
inal American Indians, publishing significant ma- 
terial as early as 1906 and 1907. Characteristically, 
in the last work he wrote on California Indian 
languages (published posthumously in 1963), en- 
titled Yokuts Dialect Survey, he incorporated re- 
search that began in 1900. 

Kroeber’s 1907 paper on the Yokuts anticipates 
some aspects of modern glottochronology and lexi- 
costatistics in its use of basic word lists and 
attempts at statistical treatment. This is acknowl- 
edged by Morris Swadesh, who developed his glotto- 
chronological and lexicostatistical methods while 
associated with Kroeber at Columbia University. 
Kroeber also explored statistical approaches with 
Charles D. Chrétien at Berkeley (e.g., “Quantita- 
tive Classification of Indo-European Languages” 
1937). The 1963 Yokuts work includes lexicosta- 
tistical analyses and a chronological comparison of 
Yokuts with Athapascan. 

Kroeber was concerned primarily with historical 
relationships within and between languages, but 
he also published some essentially analytical 
Papers concerned with such problems as incorpo- 


ration or noun composition. These are by no means 
at the level of modern structural analysis, and it 
is primarily for this reason that Kroeber often de- 
nied that he was a linguist. It was the very precise 
methodology of linguistics that interested him, and 
he speculated upon ways of developing similar 
techniques in ethnology. In the growing literature 
on the Hokan, Penutian, and Athapascan language 
families his work will continue to be basic, 

Archeology. Kroeber's research interests in 
American archeology developed slowly. His contri- 
butions to California archeology, the region of his 
greatest ethnographic interests, are almost nil. In 
part this was because he perceived no significant 
historical depth in the archeological record. De- 
spite early work under departmental auspices, par- 
ticularly on Uhle’s excavations in the Emeryville 
shellmound, which suggested chronological devel- 
opment, Kroeber saw these changes as insignifi- 
cant. Like virtually all archeologists in the early 
years of this century, he did not attribute any great 
time depth to the aboriginal peopling of the New 
World; he recognized regional differences but not 
cultural change. 

Kroeber's first significant contribution to arche- 
ology was the seriation of sites near Zuni on the 
basis of surface shard collections (1916a). With- 
out Kroeber’s knowledge, Kidder (1915) had used 
a similar approach a year or so earlier, and Nelson 
(1916) had established time differences in the 
Tano area through stratigraphic excavation [see 
Kipper]. The data published in these three papers 
gave a major impetus to the recognition of time 
perspective in American prehistory. Kroeber 8 pa 
showed his appreciation of the cultural implica 
tions of minor variations in archeological mate- 
rials, a view he had earlier rejected for California 
data, His statistical approach set in motion 2 sti 
expanding use of statistics in archeology. _ he 

For a time Kroeber retained some interest in ral 
Southwest, and his “Native Culture of the . 
west” (1928c) was the first to emphasize be ga 
portant difference between Hohokam and An 5 
traditions. His archeological work, however, 100 
cused on Mexico and Peru. After a short WAA 
Mexico, which resulted in the first docar a 
of subperiods in the Mexican Archaic (now | aphic 
classic) period through controlled o 52915 
excavation and the seriation of surface ma ee 
he centered his efforts on Peru. This 0 8 
influenced in part by the Uhle e eee 
University Museum. Uhle had suggested c 


ing in 
ical depth for his materials. Kroeber, Tad 
part with graduate students, ee and 


lished articles on the Uhle collections, 


extending the Uhle chronology. Uhle's materials 
lacked extensive stratigraphic evidence; he had, 
however, carefully classified very rich grave goods. 
Kroeber applied a method of sequential dating to 
these goods, arranging them according to stylistic 
similarities. Then, by comparing these materials 
with materials from other coastal valleys, he de- 
veloped a complex time sequence. Although modi- 
fied by later stratigraphic work, much of Kroeber's 
relative chronology still is useful. Later he under- 
took two major field campaigns in Peru for the 
Field Museum of Natural History. 

Kroeber played a part in introducing controlled 
excavational techniques, original seriational tech- 
niques, and the use of stylistic analysis for chrono- 
logical or cultural historical purposes to American 
archeology. His interpretative contributions in 
archeology are primarily the extension of theoret- 
ical viewpoints he had developed in ethnology, 
while his analytical categories are derived from the 
humanities. 

Ethnography. Kroeber viewed himself primar- 
ily as an ethnographer and ethnologist. He did not, 
however, teach ethnographic methodology to his 
students (as, indeed, he had never taught archeo- 
logical methodology). He simply expected his stu- 
dents to become knowledgeable through the litera- 
ture and the diverse problems they encountered, 
always recognizing that each situation requires spe- 
cial adaptations. Those of his students who became 
involved in archeology had to teach themselves the 
most elementary mapping, excavating, cataloguing, 
and preservation techniques. Students in ethnology 
might be advised to take plenty of paper and pen- 
cils or not to become involved with reservation fac- 
tions. Yet at various points they did learn the 
necessity of identifying the native viewpoint; of 
recording native terms, particularly for conceptual 
materials; of maintaining a holistic viewpoint and 
an awareness of the interrelatedness of culture— 
before any of these ideas were “discovered” by the 
methodologists of a later generation. 

As an ethnographer Kroeber was thorough and 
showed great ability in establishing field rapport. 
His notebooks are meticulous and orderly. He re- 
turned to some groups, such as the Yurok and 
Mohave, time and again over almost a lifetime. 
Surprisingly, however, he never wrote a “com- 
plete” ethnography. His most extensive reporting 
on a single tribe is perhaps his early work on the 
Arapaho; his several publications deal with decora- 
tive symbolism (1901), ceremonial organization 
and religion (1902-1907), and tales and language 
(1916 b). He paid little attention to social organiza- 
tion, technology, or ecological adaptations. 
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Kroeber's characteristic approach is clearest in 
California ethnography, where he made his major 
contributions. When he first visited California in 
1900, the California Indians were little known and 
of little interest to anthropologists. At the time of 
his death probably no comparable area of the world 
had such a large anthropological literature, a sub- 
stantial portion written by Kroeber himself. His 
major contribution is the Handbook of the Indians 
of California (1925), a work of more than a thou- 
sand pages, containing much previously unpub- 
lished data. Not only does the work summarize the 
information then known, but it also delineates cul- 
tural areas and discusses their historic implica- 
tions. In the Handbook and in some independent 
short monographs Kroeber gave many excellent 
“abridged” but holistic ethnographic descriptions 
of the tribes he knew best. These are often beauti- 
fully written and perceptive, but they are far from 
detailed ethnographies. Most of his some seventy 
papers on California ethnography deal with ethno- 
logical problems, utilizing his ethnographic data, 
Pomo basketry (1905), for example, is dealt with 
in the context of California basketry, not Pomo 
culture; Yurok kin-term systems are described and 
compared with those of their neighbors (1934b). 
Publications on the Mohave Indians range from a 
preliminary sketch in 1902 to a work on Mohave 
pottery in 1955 (see Kroeber & Harner 1955). 


General theory 

Kroeber’s substantive contributions alone would 
make him a memorable figure in anthropology; but 
his influence, both in anthropology and in the 
social sciences more generally, derives primarily 
from his theoretical views. It is not easy to evalu- 
ate these so soon after his death, and the diffi- 
culty is compounded by the fact that many of his 
theoretical formulations are embedded more or less 
incidentally in a profusion of phenomenological 
data. They are rarely presented as theory in the 
grand style, but rather as interesting hypotheses. 
Many of his earlier theoretical interests concerned 
kinds of problems that are no longer central. In 
any case, his publications appeared over a period 
of sixty years, and he rarely bothered to note 
changes in his views or to organize his developing 
theoretical views into an overarching, coherent, or 
consistent design. Moreover, he rarely attempted to 
defend his theoretical views; when he encoun- 
tered opposition to them, his tendency was to 
seek to reconcile divergent views or to let the fu- 
ture decide who was right. The notable exception 
is The Nature of Culture, published in 1952. Most 
of the book consists of reprints of earlier papers 
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or selections therefrom, arranged and annotated 
by Kroeber himself to indicate the development of 
his major theoretical interests. 

The nature of culture. Kroeber’s most system- 
atic theoretical treatments deal with the nature of 
culture and its processes. These themes dominated 
his more important courses as well as several of 
his major monographs. Singer has pointed out that 
Kroeber’s approach to culture was in terms of pat- 
terning rather than in terms of structure, and that 
culture was for Kroeber a global concept. The im- 
plications of these statements need further eluci- 
dation [see CULTURE]. 

For Kroeber, as for many of his contemporaries, 
the term “culture” is referable to pan-human phe- 
nomena; hence ultimate explanations must deal 
not only with the cultures of specific societies but 
also with culture as a universal human character- 
istic. Each culture possesses unique aspects of con- 
tent and pattern which require explanation but 
represent only a temporary historical eddy in the 
pan-human sea of culture. Each culture to some 
degree shares aspects of content and pattern with 
other cultures, and if several adjacent cultures are 
surveyed from a sufficient distance, regional pat- 
ternings emerge. In a different sense Kroeber also 
saw patterning in the distribution, association, 
and clustering of traits which crosscut cultures 
and even regions. While specific cultures are the 
basic units, the full understanding of culture 
must include explanations of elements and pat- 
ternings which transcend the specific culture. 
Kroeber's concern with the distribution of traits is 
one basis for the criticism of his “particularistic” 
view of culture. Paradoxically, Kroeber tended to 
view such anthropologists as Malinowski as overly 
particularistic because of their failure to relate the 
cultures they studied to the regional cultures in 
which they are embedded, and he was skeptical of 
Malinowski’s grand leap from his particularistic 
Study of the Trobriands to universal generaliza- 
tions; not only did he find the term “savages” of- 
fensive, but for him Malinowski's Sexual Life of 
Savages in Northwest Melanesia gave evidence only 
of the sexual life of the Trobriand Islanders. 

Cultural units. Kroeber was particularistic also 
in his search for basic cultural units of study. This 
preoccupation was reinforced by, but antedated, 
the development of such basic units as phonemes 
and morphemes in linguistics. Since language 
is a cultural phenomenon, similar units should be 
discoverable in other aspects of culture. This as- 
pect of Kroeber’s work and thought perhaps reached 
its apogee in the extensive compilation of 
cultural element distributions, A large part of the 


surviving cultures of the western United States 
were resurveyed by means of standard trait lists, 
and not only presences but also absences were re- 
corded, in order to permit statistical measures of 
relationship between groups, Such measures of re- 
lationship could also be used, in his view, to estab- 
lish historical depth, both for relationships and for 
traits or trait complexes. 

The culture element distribution lists are heav- 
jest on material culture and lightest on social or- 
ganization, where at the time the identification of 
units was less advanced. Had recent work of the 
social structuralists been available, Kroeber no 
doubt would have perceived many more units of 
social structure. In any case, the culture element 
distribution studies produced much less than Kroe- 
ber hoped for, and he himself made little use of 
them. Field workers found the trait-list approach 
confining, and at least part of the ethnographic 
data they collected turned out to be unsuitable for 
tabular listing. As a result, many of the reports 
contain extensive ethnographic footnotes or ap- 
pendices. These, in conjunction with the trait lists, 
provide a rich body of material. 

Use of statistics. The culture element survey 
program illuminates Kroeber's encouragement of 
the use of statistical approaches to ethnographic 
and linguistic data. The methods are essentially 
those of cluster analysis; had factorial or multi- 
variate analysis been available, the results might 
have been more striking and Kroeber's interest 
might have remained more active. As it aon 
Statistical interest in ethnography has remaine 
confined to only a few of Kroeber's students. [See 
ETHNOLOGY; see also CLUSTERING.] A 

A major purpose of Kroeber's statistical 8 
and the culture element surveys was to 1 
more objective classification methods; this purpo 
was related to his interest in the culture son 
which he saw as a classification device that coul 
also be useful in historical reconstruction. How- 
ever, Kroeber was well aware that even 1 
high degree of objectivity might be — 118 
mapping the geographical clusterings of Kio 
traits (culture areas), historical inferences ee 
on this classification, especially when blurre 1895 
diffusion, are less reliable. (See 1935 for e al ae 
ment by Kroeber of the purpose of the 
element surveys. 

Culture itka) Kroeber’s first use of page 
area, in 1904 (“Types of Indian Cue ETD 
fornia”), antedated Clark Wissler s first = alea 
by two years, From the beginning Kroebe! and that 
that culture areas lack absolute boundaries uch the 
the centers of cultural climax are as mm 


result of the "drawing in” of culture elements as 
they are centers of origination and dispersal. For 
Kroeber the culture area is similar to the biotic 
area of the biologist, whose definition depends 
upon the scale of the units compared; from a 
continental view culture areas may be identified as 
very large units; from a more microscopic view, 
they break down into subareas or provinces, de- 
pending upon the intensity of analysis. 

In his major contribution dealing with culture 
areas, Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North 
America (1939), Kroeber outlined 6 grand areas, 
56 areas, and 43 subareas. Here he also declared, 
“The concept of a culture area is a means to an 
end. The end may be the understanding of culture 
processes as such, or of the historic events of cul- 
ture” (p. 1). He also claimed he was dealing in 
cultural wholes—meaning, apparently, patterns or 
configurations—rather than in traits or complexes, 
“which always constitute only a fraction of the 
entirety of any one culture” (p. 2). In this work 
Kroeber attempted to relate his various levels of 
culture areas to natural areas and produced a num- 
ber of new and significant relations between ecol- 
ogy and types of social organization. While recog- 
nizing that cultures are rooted in nature he made 
the categorical and significant statement that “the 
immediate causes of cultural phenomena are other 
cultural phenomena” (p. 1). Later, in 1947, he 
wrote that culture areas are really not areas but 
kinds of cultures which are geographically limited. 

Diachronic explanation. Kroeber explained cul- 
tural processes diachronically: events cannot 0c- 
cur without process or process without events, 
which introduces time as a factor in all events. 
For analytical purposes, history may at times be 
ignored, but the ultimate explanations of culture 
for him had to include the factor of time. Hence 
the explanation of culture and its processes in his 
Anthropology is almost entirely historical. And 
where documentary or archeological evidence was 
lacking or inadequate, Kroeber relied heavily on 
historical inference or reconstruction based pri- 
marily on distributional data. 

At the same time, Kroeber reacted as strongly 
against simplistic evolutionary explanations and 
the excesses of the Kulturkreise and the heliolithic 
schools as did the British social anthropologists. 
He did not believe that methods of historical in- 
ference can be used mechanically or that the re- 
sults express more than degrees of probability, and 
a his Anthropology he discussed this problem in 

etail, 

The basis for most of Kroeber’s reconstructions 
is the process of diffusion or borrowing. All cul- 
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tures, almost self-evidently, are in large part com- 
posed of elements borrowed from other cultures 
however much they may be reworked, adapted, and 
fitted into distinctive patierns. But not all things 
that are similar are necessarily borrowed, and in his 
Anthropology Kroeber characteristically opened his 
chapter on diffusion with a discussion of the cou- 
vade, a set of similar behavioral restrictions placed 
upon the father at the birth of a child, found in Eu- 
rope among the Basques and in Brazil among some 
Indians. Kroeber argued that the couvade is not 
the result of difusion; instead it may be a re- 
sponse to a universal human experience. Thus 
“independent invention,” “parallelism,” and “con- 
vergence” are equally possible explanations of sim- 
ilarities, along with diffusion. In any given case a 
selection between alternative explanations can be 
made only after weighing probabilities in the light 
of certain principles. 

Kroeber modeled his approach to diffusion and 
historical reconstruction on that used by paleontol- 
ogists to infer relative age; their inferences are 
based on the distribution of fiora and fauna. 
Kroeber's approach emerges most clearly in his ar- 
ticle “Historical Reconstruction of Culture Growths 
and Organic Evolution” (1931). He compared cul- 
tures to biotas, or assemblages of plants and ani- 
mals, and culture areas to faunal areas such as 
the Holarctic or Neotropical. In both anthro- 
pology and biology geographical continuity of dis- 
tribution strengthens the case for diffusion, and 
their age-area interpretations are subject to re- 
straints. A botanist will not infer the relative age 
of pines and grasses from their distribution; the 
anthropologist must not compare textile arts with 
a religious cult. Analogies, particularly at a concep- 
tual level, are not evidence of borrowing. Detailed 
structural similarities do strengthen the case for 
borrowing, but the principle of limited possibilities 
must be borne in mind. If borrowing is postulated, 
particularly of isolated traits without continuous 
geographic distributions, then absences or failures 
to borrow must also be considered and explained. 
Degeneration or simplification and the relative 
stability of elements through time and space also 
may be relevant. In short, although diffusion is 
a common process, no case of similarity is to be 
considered as diffusion on a priori grounds. 

The diachronic and distributional problems that 
are central in much of Kroeber's thought and re- 
search are somewhat remote from much of modern 
anthropology; nevertheless, the problems cannot 
be avoided if universalistic explanations of culture 
are to be reached. Archeologists have been more 
influenced by Kroeber's ideas and concerns than 
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have others in recent years. The area co-tradition 
concepts first advanced by the late Wendell Ben- 
nett for Peru are in the Kroeber tradition. In eth- 
nology, Evon Vogt has recently developed a refined 
genetic approach to the analysis of culture areas, 
and similar stirrings of interest in historical recon- 
structions are visible among recent anthropologists. 
On the other hand, some of the more enthusiastic 
diffusionists, particularly those among archeol- 
ogists, have ignored many of Kroeber’s methodolog- 
ical cautions, They have been taken to task recently 
by John H. Rowe (1966) in “Diffusionism in 
Archaeology.” 

Cultural configurations. Kroeber felt strongly 
that individual cultures must be considered as 
wholes, although he never developed a holistic ap- 
proach that satisfied him. He was sympathetic to 
Ruth Benedict's patterns or configurations of cul- 
ture and constantly used these terms himself, al- 
though he was dissatisfied with Benedict’s approach 
and conclusions. Along with these terms he often 
referred to “style,” a word he appears never to have 
defined. He used it most commonly in relation to 
aesthetic productions, and when he occasionally 
extended it to other human activities he seems to 
have meant a distinctive mode of expression or 
action, His major use of the term was in his anal- 
ysis of Peruvian art styles (1951). 

By the term “patterns” or “configurations” Kroe- 
ber customarily meant recurring clusters of phe- 
nomena. Sometimes the terms are used to describe 
the spatial distribution of concrete clusterings; 
more importantly, in explaining the peaks or cli- 
maxes in the history of culture areas and the 
differential frequency of geniuses at different times 
and places. His major work on this subject, Config- 
urations of Culture Growth (1944), attempts to 
identify, for nations and areas of the Old World, 
culminations or peaks in various fields of aesthetic 
and intellectual endeavor. These peaks are charac- 
terized by the emergence of large numbers of ex- 
ceptional individuals. Kroeber suggested that the 
appearance of these geniuses is the result of the 
emergence of new patterns, their exploitation until 
possibilities have been exhausted, and their subse- 
quent decline and disintegration until some pro- 
ductive new pattern is formed either in the same 
or some other area, These patterned phenomena 
he related to other aspects of culture and suggested 
that certain historic and repetitive configurations 
of growth and change may be identified. 

Others (e.g., Spengler, Toynbee) have attempted 
to establish regularities in explaining the rise and 
fall of civilizations. Kroeber’s distinctive contribu- 


tion is his assumption that the distribution of su- 
perior ability in a population remains approx- 
imately constant. He explained the appearance and 
recognition of genius and the flourishing of civili- 
zations in cultural terms. 

“The Superorganic.” Allied to his conviction that 
culture is to be explained in cultural terms was 
Kroeber’s long-standing objection to reductionism. 
This viewpoint appears many times in his work 
but is most explicitly stated in “The Superorganic” 
(1917a) and in “So-called Social Science” (1936). 
In both articles Kroeber argued for a hierarchy of 
phenomena, ranging from the inorganic, organic, 
and psychic to the superorganic, or sociocultural. 
Kroeber's main thesis is that at each level some 
phenomena may be reducible or explainable in 
terms of the level below, but some cannot be 80 
explained. 

Kroeber’s “Superorganic” drew criticism imme- 
diately from Edward Sapir and A. A. Goldenweiser 
and more recently from Melford Spiro, David Bid- 
ney, and others [see GoLDENWEISER and SAPIR). 
The concept has been attacked as mystical and as 
sheer reification because it fails to predict varia- 
tions in individual behavior and because it is deter- 
ministic. This controversy has been reviewed re- 
cently by David Kaplan (1965), who has argued 
forcefully in favor of the superorganic by moving 
the discussion from the ontological to the method- 
ological arena. Most critics of the superorganic, 
said Kaplan, have in mind psychological questions, 
although psychological theories cannot explain 
most cultural phenomena. For example, such yi 
concept as “lineage” cannot be derived from hisi 
chology as we now know it; it is of cultural ba 
and anthropologists have used it to ask an 4 
answer meaningful and nonpsychological qué 
tions. 

Kroeber himself in The Nature of one 
commenting on the two articles that dealt wi 11 
controversial concept, proceeded to wi ae 
statements which appeared to attribute real pe 
ence to culture and pointed out that in the ee 
he had substituted “sociocultural” for ene 
ganic.” However, he clearly regarded as i expla- 
sound his insistence upon seeking cultura 
nations for cultural facts. anti- 

Anthropology and psychology. e 
reductionist views are widely interpreted ‘atest in 
ing his opposition to psychological Be d person- 
anthropology, to the rise of the — Jogical an- 
ality approach, and to modern eee interest 
thropology. Actually Kroeber had a Wa graduate 
in psychology, his minor subject as 


student. He first brought psychoanalysis to the at- 
tention of anthropologists with his reviews of 
papers by Jung in 1918, and in 1920 he reviewed 
Freud's Totem and Taboo, albeit very negatively 
(see 1920b). He underwent a brief analysis him- 
self, and in 1921 and 1923 he maintained an office 
and practiced psychoanalysis with some success in 
San Francisco. Many years later he encouraged 
Erik Erikson's work with the Yurok. In the mean- 
time he tolerated and in some cases encouraged 
those of his students who became interested in 
psychological problems, and several early doctoral 
candidates at Berkeley were virtually forced into 
psychology minors. 

In spite of Kroeber's positive attitude toward 
psychology, he soon came to feel that the preoccupa- 
tions of the academic psychology of the time with 
experimental and animal behavior problems re- 
duced the value of the subject for anthropologists. 
Moreover, having tested psychoanalytical theories 
thoroughly before most anthropologists had even 
“discovered” them, he found them unsatisfactory 
for the explanation of cultural phenomena, how- 
ever much he continued to find them interesting 
and at times amusing. Although the second edi- 
tion of Anthropology includes a section on psy- 
chology, and in The Nature of Culture Kroeber in- 
cluded five papers he considered to be “psycholog- 
ically slanted,” he kept himself aloof from the 
work of Kardiner, Linton, and others engaged in 
the development of culture and personality the- 
ories. The only book he reviewed in this field was 
Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture (1949). 
The review is thorough and friendly but mildly 
skeptical. In surveying the field (see the 1950 arti- 
cle in The Nature of Culture), he agreed that an 
explanation of culture on the psychological level is 
necessary, but he warned that the problem of pro- 
viding such an explanation is enormously complex; 
culture, he believed, had illuminated personality 
far more than the reverse. One difficulty, he felt, 
was that many “enthusiasts” in the culture and 
Personality field knew so little about culture. 

Functional analysis. In contrast to his “partic- 
ularistic” approach in dealing with culture ele- 
ments and culture complexes and their distribu- 
tions, Kroeber was uneasy when confronted with 
nonhistorical social science approaches in anthro- 
Pology. The dissection of features of a particular 
culture and their analysis apart from the total con- 
text, he felt, would yield limited and perhaps mis- 
leading results. Yet he had no such qualms about 
isolating culture traits in his comparative studies 
or identifying complexes for cross-cultural studies. 
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Indeed, some of his own important contributions 
in social organization are essentially attempts at 
isolating items of culture, and he published several 
important studies in kinship which contradict 
his own position. An early paper entitled Classi- 
ficatory Systems of Relationship” (1909) proposes 
important studies in kinship which contradict 
fication of kin, which some regard as the first step 
toward componential analysis. [See ComMPONENTIAL 
ANALYSIS.) 

Kroeber's study of Zum kinship and clan organ- 
ization, “Zuni Clan Functioning” (1917b), which 
became part of a larger monographic study pub- 
lished by the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (see 1917c), broke ground in that it empha- 
sized the variety of functions of the clans and 
disproved some notions about their origins; the 
larger monograph showed that the nuclear family 
kept important functions within a clan-organized 
society. Kroeber himself deprecated this work, in- 
dicating that he had included it in his collected 
papers only because it is primarily functional in 
approach, in contrast to his other papers on kin- 
ship. Much more important to him was his insist- 
ence upon the complexity of causation and the im- 
portance of historical, linguistic, and psychological 
variables as well as of sociological variables. In The 
Nature of Culture he included an exchange of 
views with A. R. Radcliffe-Brown on this subject. 
Modern kinship studies have gone beyond Kroeber 
and in different directions, but the questions he 
raises are still significant and partly unanswered 
[see CULTURE; KINSHIP}. 

The papers in The Nature of Culture also are 
significantly related to a problem still vital in dis- 
cussions of cultural stability and change. Extreme 
functional and structural approaches have insisted 
on the interrelatedness of all aspects of culture. In 
“Basic and Secondary Patterns of Social Struc- 
ture” (1938) and in later papers Kroeber wrestled 
with the fact that some aspects of social organiza- 
tion and culture seem more stable than others. 
Ultimately, he identified four cultural segments: 
real culture, value culture, societal aspects, and 
language. Each he suggested has varying modal- 
ities of change and may have an independent his- 
tory. 

Kroeber’s sense of the uniqueness of culture per- 
haps kept him from structural analyses on a 
cross-cultural basis. He could, on occasion, use 
thoroughly functional concepts in his descriptive 
analyses (see for example his section on the 
Yurok in the Handbook of the Indians of Califor- 
nia), but his habit of mind and his interest led him 
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back continually to the natural-history approach 
of classical biology and a humanistic emphasis 
upon patterns and styles. 


Stature in anthropology 


It is far too soon to estimate Kroeber's impact 
upon anthropology and the social sciences. Many 
of the problems he struggled with, even though far 
from solved, are no longer fashionable. Yet his 
emphasis on multiple causation and the importance 
of historical and linguistic variables may yet prove 
a way out of the blind alleys encountered in the 
closed and static systems of functionalism and 
structuralism. His recurrent concern with the im- 
portance of linguistic factors and the methods of 
linguistic analysis has been rediscovered in the 
development of componential analysis and of 
“modern” ethnography. 

In his later years Kroeber perhaps more than any 
other individual was the spokesman of the profes- 
sion in the United States, He played an important 
role in organizing the 1951 International Sympo- 
sium on Anthropology and he organized the 1960 
Conference on Anthropological Horizons, both 
sponsored by the Wenner-Gren Foundation for An- 
thropological Research, 

The regard in which Kroeber was held and the 
reasons for his eminence rest on several character- 
istics. On the personal level he was a man of great 
breadth of interests and a deep concern with what 
other people thought or were doing. He was primar- 
ily an anthropologist’s anthropologist, in that he 
wrote almost exclusively for his professional col- 
leagues. Most important, however, was his lifelong 
curiosity about new fields, new approaches, and 
new problems. This curiosity repeatedly led him to 
enter a new field, topic, or problem on which little 
had been written or which lacked systematization. 
In part, but only in part, this was a function of the 
youth of the field. In many cases, Kroeber's entry 
into a field or topic was marked by a single paper 
which he never followed up. Nevertheless, in al- 
most every case the field was never the same again 
after Kroeber's foray into it. People could disagree 
with what Kroeber did and said but they could not 
ignore it. 


RALPH BEALS 


[Directly related are the entries ANTHROPOLOGY, article 
on THE FIELD; CULTURE, article on THE CONCEPT OF 
CULTURE; ETHNOLOGY; History, article on CULTURE 
HISTORY, INDIANS, NORTH AMERICAN; and the biog- 
raphy of Boas.] 
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KROPOTKIN, P'ETR 


Petr (Peter) Alekseevich Kropotkin (1842- 
1921), anarchist theoretician and leader, came 
from an ancient Russian aristocratic family. He 
received an excellent education, which included 
several years in the Imperial Corps of Pages. As a 
graduate of that school he could have had a bril- 
liant career at the court; but inspired by egalitarian 
principles (which led him, while still a boy, to drop 
his princely title) and love of adventure, he ap- 
plied instead for service in Siberia. He spent five 
fruitful and exciting years there, from 1862 to 
1867, in the course of which he had much oppor- 
tunity to observe human and animal life under 
conditions of virtually complete freedom. He also 
engaged in geographic exploration. His reports on 
the topography of Asia, published after his return 
to St. Petersburg, earned him immediate scholarly 
recognition and opened doors to a distinguished 
academic career. But Kropotkin once again rejected 
the path of personal advancement. The reading of 
socialist literature had persuaded him to dedicate 
his life to the cause of social justice, This intention 
was strengthened by a brief visit to Switzerland in 
1872, during which he met some of the leading 
figures of European socialism as well as the anar- 
chist workers of the Jura region. He returned to 
Russia a convinced anarchist and joined a clandes- 
tine circle engaged in propagandizing among 
laborers. When the police broke up the circle two 
years later, Kropotkin was arrested and confined. 
In 1876, after a dramatic escape from the prison 
hospital, he made his way to western Europe, 
where he remained (mostly in England) until 1917. 

Kropotkin's social theory concentrated on rebut- 
ting Darwinist explanations, which, be it noted, 
never found favor among Russian intellectuals. To 
the notions of “struggle for existence” and “survival 
of the fittest” he opposed the conception of “mutual 
aid”; and he did so not on ethical but on what he 
believed to be scientific grounds. 

He began to have doubts about Darwinism while 
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still a young officer in Siberia. He departed for 
Siberia strongly impressed by the Origin of Species, 
published three years earlier, and eagerly sought 
there additional evidence of “struggles for exist- 
ence.” To his great surprise, he soon discovered 
that such struggles played a relatively minor role 
in animal life. Instead, he noted numerous in- 
stances of solidarity in coping with nature and 
with man. Firsthand observations of peasant and 
Cossack communities in the Siberian wilderness 
strengthened his belief in the importance of coop- 
eration. Afterwards, in the course of studying the 
history and situation of the working class in Russia 
and western Europe, he was again struck by the 
prevalence of solidarity within the species. 

These vague ideas crystallized into theory in the 
early 1880s, under the direct stimulus of the Rus- 
sian zoologist Karl F. Kessler. Kessler, in a report 
delivered in 1880, argued on the basis of extensive 
scientific observation that cooperation and not con- 
flict determine the relations between individuals 
of the same species and constitute the vital factor 
of the evolutionary process. Kropotkin promptly 
applied these views to social questions and ad- 
vanced the view that custom and voluntary agree- 
ment, rather than law and normative authority, 
represent the creative forces in history (1885; 
1886). In 1888, when Thomas Huxley published 
his “Struggle for Existence,” in Nineteenth Century, 
Kropotkin replied there with a series of essays 
(1890-1896) which were later gathered into a 
separate volume called Mutual Aid: A Factor in 
Evolution; this book became his most celebrated 
work. 

The principal thesis of Mutual Aid is the propo- 
sition that “sociability is as much a law of nature 
as natural struggle” and that “under any circum- 
stances [sociability is] the greatest advantage in 
the struggle for life.” In other words, the “fittest” 
are not those strongest individually, but those most 
adept at cooperation. Creatures that learn to coop- 
erate become the most numerous and the most 
prosperous; those that fail to do so are doomed to 
decay. To prove this contention Kropotkin traced 
evidence of voluntary cooperation from lower forms 
of animal society through the primitive tribe, vil- 
lage community, and medieval guild to various 
modern associations. The basis of mutual aid is an 
instinctive sense of solidarity which, he empha- 
sized, does not derive from love but, on the con- 
trary, provides the basis for love. Kropotkin con- 
trasted voluntary associations with institutions of 
state and law, which embody predatory instincts 
and facilitate exploitation. He believed the “govern- 
mental,” “Roman” principle must with time inevi- 


tably yield to the voluntaristic one. Although he 
did not deny the efficacy of the competitive element 
in evolution, Kropotkin felt it had been greatly 
overrated by Darwin’s followers. 

The society which he envisaged was one of free 
associations, in which the means of production as 
well as the products themselves would be held in 
common, and every citizen would receive according 
to his needs (1892). This system he called “anar- 
chist communism,” in contrast to Marxism, which 
he regarded as “statist” and indelibly tainted with 
authoritarian elements. Like many Russian con- 
temporaries, notably Nikolai K. Mikhailovskii, 
Kropotkin objected strenuously to the intensified 
division of labor characteristic of modern times as 
deleterious to human character and pleaded for 
conditions under which everyone could engage in 
both mental and physical labor (1899). 

In the summer of 1917 Kropotkin returned to 
Russia. He supported the provisional government 
and opposed the Bolsheviks. When Lenin seized 
power Kropotkin withdrew from public life and 
settled in the country near Moscow, where under 
conditions of extreme hardship he spent his last 
years writing a history of moral ideas (1922). 
Occasionally he emerged from isolation to protest 
publicly against Lenin’s dictatorial measures, such 
as the taking of hostages. He died convinced that 
Bolshevism was doomed because it had failed to 
evolve a grand ethical ideal capable of appealing 
to the masses. ren 

Kropotkin based his ethical theory, as he did his 
whole social theory, on the notion of “mutual ne 
The necessity for cooperation among individuals g 
the same species in coping with their environment 
inevitably develops in them a sense of pa 
Justice entails an appreciation of the rights of othe 
individuals and a respect for equality. It 1 5 
the individual to sacrifice his personal interests 10 
those of the community. Morality is merely a 1 110 
developed conscious and articulated form YA 10 
sense of justice. The development from mutu; 155 
through justice to morality is an pepe Re 
necessary process of social evolution. All thre Ee 
stitute manifestations of an instinct for self-pr 55 
vation, mutual aid being the most meee 
most deeply rooted, and morality being the which 
and least secure of these instincts. 86 bis 
fail to undergo the evolution from mutua Wa 
morality are doomed to decline and Wa R 

Kropotkin's particular achievement wa founda? 
vide the anarchist theory with a eres a 
tion. Drawing on a rich knowledge of a The 
history (among his writings is a history oD he 
Great French Revolution: 1789-1793, 189°?» 


could persuasively argue the great importance of 
spontaneous, voluntaristic, and associational fac- 
tors in the evolution of both animals and men and 
thus endow anarchism with some of the gualities 
of scientific “inevitability” that helped so much to 
popularize the views of Engels and Marx. In his 
own life he personified that combination of thought 
and action which he preached in his writings. His 
idealism, his love of life, and the incorruptibility 
which he displayed even under the most adverse 
circumstances endowed him with an irresistible 
charm to which even Oscar Wilde succumbed: he 
once called Kropotkin one of the two happy men 
he had known, 

RICHARD PIPES 


[See also ANARCHISM. Other relevant material may be 
found in COOPERATION; MARXISM; SYNDICALISM; 
UTOPIANISM.] 
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KULISCHER, EUGENE 


Eugene M. Kulischer was born in Kiev, Russia, 
in 1881 and died in Washington, D.C., in 1956. In 
the intervening years he fled from Russia in 1920, 
from Germany in 1936, and from occupied France 
in 1941, Even before he himself became a dis- 
placed person (a term that he coined), the work of 
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the Russian historian V. O. Kluchevsky had turned 
his attention to the historical role of migration. 
Kulischer’s father and brother were also influenced 
by Kluchevsky, and all three of them wrote on the 
subject, although only the volume by the two 
brothers, Kriegs- und Wanderziige (1932), now ap- 
pears to be available in American libraries. 

Reviewing the broad sweep of history, Kulischer 
noted that peoples have always moved about, some- 
times because of war, sometimes in search of food, 
and often for both reasons. Perhaps such move- 
ments were more visible in Russia than elsewhere, 
because of the many migrations from central Asia. 
These movements have tended to occur irregularly 
over time and have been influenced by a wide 
variety of factors. They were described by Kulischer 
as “disorderly,” unlike the relatively “orderly and 
peaceful” population movements that western Eu- 
ropean and American demographers observed in 
their homelands. However, Kulischer’s emphasis 
on irregularity should not be permitted to obscure 
the extent to which his assessment of the basic 
factors in migration overlaps that of other de- 
mographers. 

Kulischer believed that explanations of changes 
in the size of the population within a specified geo- 
graphic area, as well as changes in other character- 
istics of the population, must be subsumed under 
a general theory of social change. He considered 
the following items as intimately related: popula- 
tion, technology, the economic structure, natural 
resources, the political structure, political develop- 
ments (including wars), and the psychology of 
man; each affects the others and is in turn affected 
by them. Kulischer chose to begin his own analysis 
of social change by studying population, moving 
from this to other subjects, but as he saw it, it was 
equally feasible to begin, for example, with tech- 
nology and ultimately to deal with population. 
Within the field of population Kulischer’s point of 
departure was the study of migration. His major 
propositions can be expressed as follows. 

(1) If technology (including ethnotechnics ) re- 
mains unchanged, then the economic structure is 
also likely to remain unchanged, and within a 
specified geographic area population will continue 
to grow as long as there are unused natural re- 
sources. When the natural resources are used up, 
the population will attempt to migrate. If vacant 
lands are accessible, the migration is peaceful and 
the process of population growth continues: if the 
neighboring lands are occupied, war ensues. 

Subsequent events depend on who wins the war. 
If the attackers win, the attacked may flee (unless 
they are killed in large numbers or taken as slaves ); 
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as the attacked group flees, it may, in turn, attack 
its neighbors, thereby setting off a chain reaction 
that ultimately affects populations thousands of 
miles away. If the attackers are beaten off with 
heavy losses, the population may be so depleted 
that the original land area will again suffice to sup- 
port the population and the need for migration will 
be eliminated; if the attackers are beaten off with 
slight losses, they may attack another neighboring 
group, and thus the process is repeated. 

(2) If technology changes, the economic struc- 
ture is also likely to change, and population ad- 
justments will occur. If the economic base ex- 
pands, population will expand, and if the economic 
base contracts, population will likewise contract. 
Hence, adjustments in the economy may be substi- 
tutes for migration and war. 

(3) Population will not necessarily increase to 
the limits of the economic base, as in the Mal- 
thusian view. The standard of living to which the 
population aspires will be of importance in deter- 
mining ultimate population size, 

(4) There are three different types of tech- 
nological innovation which can affect population 
movements differently: those which directly in- 
crease the economic base; those which improve 
means of communication and travel and therefore 
make migration easier; those of a military nature 
which make it easier for one population to attack 
another, 

(5) Changes in population size may affect the 
economy; for example, if there are not sufficient 
people in an area to utilize the natural resources, 
an increase in the number of people may lead to 
greatly increased production which, in turn, will 
Support an even larger population, But if increases 
in population are not accompanied by commensu- 
rate increases in production, the larger population 
in itself may eventually reduce the population- 
Supporting capacity of the economy and thus lead 
to a reduction in the population. 

(6) Changes in the political and social struc- 
ture independent of economic changes (such as 
the expulsion of a religious minority) may also 
affect the other variables—population size, migra- 
tion, etc. 

(7) Superimposed on these human factors is a 
whole host of possible changes in the natural en- 
vironment (climatic changes, earthquakes, etc.) 
which can affect the population. supporting ca- 
pacity of an area and/or the size of the population 
in that area. 

(8) Finally, Kulischer believed that there is 
one, and only one, invariable characteristic of hu- 
man relationships: As long as one group is better 


off economically than another or people are not as 
well off as they think they should be, trouble will 
erupt sooner or later. For chis reason strife has 
been continuous in history, and viewing the world 
in the mid-twentieth century, Kulischer could fore- 
see no end to this strife. The world might become 
peaceful only if the politicians, who are supposed 
to lead, and the people, who are supposed to follow, 
came to understand the sources of past strife, 

In one form or another there recurs in all of 
Kulischer's writings the statement that migratory 
movements “are expressions of a trend towards 
equalization of economic density, which is the ratio 
between the number of inhabitants and the re- 
sources at their disposal“ (Kulischer & Price 1963, 
p. 463). Although it seems fair to say that he over- 
stressed this point, nevertheless he cannot be 
charged with having proposed a single-cause theory 
of history and of human nature. Indeed, it may be 
argued that the foregoing eight points constitute a 
complex theory of social change rather than ani 
oversimplified explanation of all human action in 
terms of migration. Migration was the most ob- 
vious form of social change to Kulischer, possibly 
because he had experienced it so directly. Yet even 
though he began with migration, he ended with 
technology, politics, and the entire complex of hu- 


man social structure and relations. 
A. J. JAFFE 


[Directly related are the entries MiGRATION and REFU- 
GEES. Other relevant material may be found in 
POPULATION, article on POPULATION THEORIES; War, 
article on THE STUDY OF WAR.) 
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KULPE, OSWALD 


Oswald Kiilpe (1862-1915), founder of the 
“Wiirzburg school” of psychology, was born in 
Kandau, Courland (now Latvia), the son of a 
notary public. He attended the Gymnasium in 
Libau and for two years was privately tutored. 
After he began his university education he had 
considerable difficulty deciding whether his major 
interest lay in history or in psychology. In 1881 he 
registered at the University of Leipzig to study his- 
tory, but once he was there his interests were di- 
rected toward psychology and philosophy by Wil- 
helm Wundt, whose laboratory had been established 
just two years previously. After a year at Leipzig, 
Kiilpe left for a semester of study at Berlin, un- 
decided whether to throw in his lot with the Berlin 
historians Theodor Mommsen, Johann Kirchhoff, 
and Hermann Diels, or with Wundt. When he left 
Berlin he did study more psychology but not im- 
mediately with Wundt; instead he went to study 
with G. E. Müller at Göttingen and during his 
three semesters there began a dissertation on the 
theory of sensual feelings. Once more he was 
drawn to history and studied that subject for a 
year at Dorpat, but in 1886 he returned to Wundt. 
The following year he obtained his doctorate under 
Wundt, with the dissertation he had first worked 
on under Müller (1887). 

Külpe remained in the Leipzig laboratory for 
eight years. He wrote his habilitation thesis on the 
doctrine of the will in recent psychology (1888), 
Was appointed to the faculty as a docent, and after 
the departure of James M. Cattell became Wundts 
assistant. He continued to be immersed in the ex- 
perimental work of Wundt's laboratory and pub- 
lished an article on simultaneous and nonsimul- 
taneous motion (1891-1892). 

As Wundt himself became more and more in- 
volved in ethnopsychology (Vélkerpsychologie ), it 
fell to Külpe to write a systematic exposition of 
experimental psychology. He discussed the book, 
chapter by chapter, with Ernst Meumann, James R. 
Angell, and Edward B. Titchener, then students 
at Leipzig; it was published as Grundriss der 
Psychologie in 1893. There is nothing in the 
Grundriss concerning thinking,. which was then 
Not accessible to experimentation; rather, following 
Richard Avenarius, Kiilpe defined psychology as 
the science of those experiences that are dependent 
upon an experiencing individual and outlined the 
experimental findings of that science. 

Once Kiilpe had been appointed full professor 
at Wiirzburg in 1894, he proceeded, with all the 
energy and tenacity at his command, to set up an 
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institute for psychological experimentation. He 
was supported by Karl Marbe, who had become a 
docent at Würzburg in 1894. After two years Kulpe 
was granted the use of a few rooms by the library, 
and it was there that he and Marbe began to ex- 
periment, without assistants, staff, or funds. It 
was only after Külpe had declined appointments 
both to Miinster and Stanford that he was able to 
secure government grants, and he then hired 
Ernst Diirr as his first assistant. Five years later, 
in 1909, Külpe accepted an appointment at 
Bonn, and his assistant Karl Bühler went with 
him. His successor at Wiirzburg was Marbe, and 
Marbe's first assistant was Kurt Koffka. 

The Würzburg school. There is little in Külpe's 
own writings that would lead one to associate him 
with the Würzburg school, so clearly identified with 
the psychology of thinking. Except for a brief ar- 
ticle (1912a), he wrote nothing on this subject, 
and yet there is no doubt whatever that he was the 
founder of the Wiirzburg school. He inspired all 
the work that made Wiirzburg famous in psychol- 
ogy, and when he left for Bonn, no further work 
was done at Wiirzburg on the experimental psy- 
chology of thought processes. Until then Kiilpe 
was both the intellectual leader of the Würzburg 
institute and its most willing experimental subject. 
During his 13 years at Würzburg more than fifty 
experimental investigations were published. His 
aim was to develop an experimental approach to 
the problem of thought, equivalent to that which 
Hermann Ebbinghaus had developed for memory. 

The findings that Mayer and Orth published in 
1901 on the qualitative nature of associations sug- 
gested that thought consists of a course of associa- 
tions and that it is a process that permits descrip- 
tion. The method by which it was to be made 
experimentally accessible was introspection: the 
description of thought. At about the same time 
Marbe published his investigation of judgment 
(1901), and it excited much attention. It showed 
that the sources of judgment lie concealed beneath 
all the known phenomena of consciousness and 
that sensation, imagination, and feeling are not 
involved in judgment. The individual does not 
know how he comes to make a judgment; a rational 
conclusion may follow an irrational process of 
thought. These Wiirzburg findings began basically 
to undermine Wundt's concept of consciousness. 
The implication of the investigations was that 
thought is imageless and that it depends on such 
conscious attitudes (Bewusstseinslagen) as doubt, 
certainty, etc., rather than on images and sen- 


sations. 
Another member of the Wiirzburg group, H. 
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J. Watt, obtained related results with constrained 
associations, which he investigated by the method 
of fractionation. He found that a task does not 
stimulate an “intention” to perform it, but that the 
“decision” to perform the task produces a quasi- 
unconscious “determining tendency.” Narziss Ach 
appreciated the significance of this determining 
tendency in everyday life, and he subjected it to 
systematic experimental observation, seeking to 
measure the intensity of an act of will by the 
strength of the associations that have to be over- 
come, August Messer, who had previously been at 
Giessen, and Karl Bühler, who had worked in the 
laboratory of Carl Stumpf at Berlin, came to 
Würzburg in 1905 and 1907 respectively and de- 
veloped the theory of imageless thought. Bühler's 
introspective method, in particular, exposed the 
experimental study of thought processes to criti- 
cism and thereby aroused the world-wide interest 
of psychologists. 

During his years at Bonn Kiilpe wrote important 
works on philosophy. In 1913 he accepted a call 
to the University of Munich, where his sudden 
death two years later broke off his work on a new 
systematic exposition of experimental psychology. 


W. J. REVERS 


[For the historical context of Külpe’s work, see the 
biographies of MULLER, GEORG ELIAs, and WUNDT. 
For discussion of the subsequent development of his 
ideas, see GESTALT THEORY; THINKING; and the 
biography of BUHLER.) 
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1 
DEFINITIONS AND MEASUREMENT 


“Labor force” is a term used specifically to refer 
to data collection procedures developed in the 
United States during the late 1930s and currently 
being used in that and a few other countries. A 
more general term, and one more suited to the 
scope of this article, would be “working force”; this 
is more or less eguivalent to what United Nations 
labor statisticians call the “economically active pop- 
ulation.” But whatever term we finally choose, it 
should be emphasized from the start that there are 
many methods of collecting statistics about workers 
and that any way of referring to all the workers in 
one country necessarily reflects one or more of 
these methods. 

Definition of terms. In its most generalized 
form the working force is conceived as that portion 
of the population which is economically active. The 
definition of “economically active” in any particular 
society must in turn be regarded in terms of the 
organization of work characteristic of the culture. 
In primitive societies the working force is hardly 
distinguishable from the total population. The low 


level of technology requires the participation of 
virtually the entire population in the common tasks 
of producing goods and services necessary for sub- 
sistence, With the growth of a market economy in 
the course of economic development, the working 
force becomes clearly distinguishable from the total 
population. The working force may thus be said to 
be a function of the socioeconomic structure of 
society. 

In every culture, most persons are engaged, a 
good part of their lives, in activities that may be 
considered as work. But such activities may or may 
not qualify them for inclusion in what may be 
regarded technically as part of the working force. 
For example, in the United States the services per- 
formed by housewives, although highly desirable 
from a societal point of view, are not regarded as 
economic. Housewives are therefore excluded from 
what is measured as the working force because 
such work is outside the characteristic system of 
work organization or production. Moreover, their 
inclusion in the working force, for purposes of eco- 
nomic analysis, would not help policy makers to 
solve the significant economic problems of Ameri- 
can society. Thus, the concept of working force 
underlying statistical measurement is an artifact, 
created to serve purposes of social analysis, and 
can be defined only in terms of economic and social 
structure. 

Manpower is a broader term than working force; 
it not only includes the latter but generally also 
includes the potential or maximum available work- 
ing force which might come into being in accord- 
ance with economic, social, or political considera- 
tions. Gainful workers (or gainfully occupied), as 
well as labor force, refers to specific ways of col- 
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lecting data. Labor supply, as it is used in econom- 
ics, is conceived in the sense of a hypothetical 
schedule showing how much labor would be offered 
at each level of wages. 


Emergence of a modern working force 


The previous observation that the working force 
in a modern industrialized country is only a portion 
of the total population can be seen most clearly by 
comparing its working force conditions with those 
that would obtain in a country or tribe in the com- 
plete absence of industrialization or industrializing 
influences (see Table 1). 


Table 1 — Working force conditions in modern industri- 
alized and in nonindustrialized countries 


Modern 
industrialized Nonindostrioſixed 


Technological development Very high Very low 
Division of labor Highly developed Almost none 
Control of means of production Centralized Dispersed 


Exchange economy 
(based on cash) 
Free contract system 


Highly developed None 
Highly developed None 


The main point of contrast here is that indus- 
trialization frees many workers from the production 
of food and other goods essential for physical sur- 
vival. Nothing, however, is implied about the form 
of government under which production takes place; 
industrial technology seems to require a centralized 
form of control regardless of whether the means of 
production are state-owned or in private hands. By 
contrast, in a completely nonindustrialized econ- 
omy each worker tends to control and even own his 
individual means of production, even if his pro- 
ductive capacity goes little beyond subsistence 
level. The crucial variable would appear to be the 
presence or absence of money or its equivalent as a 
Standardized medium of exchange. There is yet 
another important difference between these two 
types of society. Nonindustrial societies, as Sir 
Henry Maine pointed out long ago, lack not only 
actual contracts but even the very notion of “free 
contract”; the individuals labor activities are pre- 
determined by the culture. Exactly the opposite is 
true of industrial societies, in which the worker 
enters into a free contractual relationship with his 
employer (there may, of course, be other con- 
straints on him, but they are not the absolute con- 
straints of culture). 

We can visualize the process by which the mod- 
ern working force emerges by starting with a non- 
industrialized society which meets two conditions: 
it is large enough to be able to use a division of 
labor, and its population has unfilled wants for 


goods and services. Although the latter con 

can probably be found among all peoples, it is e 
that isolated tribes of a few hundred people cannot 
fulfill the first condition. 

If this process does get under way (and there 
seems to be no reason why it must begin), then the 
combination of division of labor and technological 
advancement results in the establishment of tech- 
nologically complex economic institutions in which 
control rests in the hands of a few managers rather 
than with the individual workers. A highly devel 
oped exchange economy based on cash must now 
exist, and the worker must be free to offer his 
services for cash hire as he sees fit. Thus, he re- 
ceives cash payment for producing a highly special- 
ized item or service and then can use this cash for 
purchasing at will items or services produced by 
other specialized workers. 

As the end result of this process we have the 
labor market, or that specialized portion of the 
market place in which the person is free to offer 
his services for cash hire. The farmer or own- 
account worker represents the special case of the 
individual who may offer his goods or labor services 
simultaneously to several buyers, Those persons, 
then, who voluntarily offer their services for hire 
in the labor market and who thereby participate 
(or attempt to participate) in the production of the 
gross national product, form the working force. 
Accordingly, those persons who, for whatever rea- 
son, do not offer their services for hire in the labor 
market, thereby automatically exclude themselves 
from the working force. à 

Slaves or serfs also are not part of the working 
force, according to the above definition. Amasa 
Walker recognized this when he wrote: 


What is labor? The voluntary efforts of huja E 
ings to produce objects of desire. . Involun' n 
uncompensated efforts are not to be classed 8 2 oat 
They are merely the result of the use of a given 15 
of capital. Slaves are owned, like horses or 0X 97 a 
what value they confer is from their eee 
much capital. This distinction is not uae une 
because we shall see that capital is controlled i 160 
laws than those which govern labor. 8 19910 
1872, pp. 18-19; compare Jaffe & Stewart 


i f 
Social policy and working force wa A 
overriding importance in the emergence 19 a 
velopment of working force aay anes 
nection with social policy determination. 1 5 
and in places where governments were Ree 
cerned about unemployment, set no obern 
wages or maximum working hours, oF volved the 
saw no problems to be solved which 1 i 
people who produced the goods and service» 
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was little interest in working force analysis. In par- 
ticular, where people were born into preordained 
social positions and occupations, there were no 
working force problems to solve. The son of a serf 
in medieval Europe was born to be a serf and work 
in a manner in accordance with customs and pro- 
cedures known to everyone, The government might 
have been concerned with whether it had enough 
serfs or whether the serfs had enough to eat, but 
never with whether the serf was employed or 
unemployed. 

In the United States the need for governmental 
action with regard to the working force became par- 
ticularly acute during the great depression of the 
1930s. If the government were to adopt any poli- 
cies in an effort to cut down the volume of unem- 
ployment, information about the numbers and char- 
acteristics of the unemployed and the employed 
had to be available. This social policy need explains 
the direction in which the field has since progressed. 


Data collection in the United States 


Three sets of procedures for collecting statistics 
about the American working force are now em- 
ployed; the first two furnish the statistics most 
often used, They can be described briefly and in 
general terms as follows: 

Labor force procedures. Members of house- 
holds are interviewed by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus enumerators and queried about work experi- 
ences during a specified week. These questions are 
asked either at the time of the monthly sample 
survey, when some 35,000 households are covered, 
or at the time of the decennial census. 

Each person living in the household who is aged 
14 and over is classified as employed, unemployed, 
or not in the labor force by means of the following 
procedure. (a) First of all, he or she is asked: 
What was your main activity last week—working 
for pay or profit, looking for work, or something 
else? (b) Those who replied “looking for work” or 
“something else” are then asked whether, in addi- 
tion, they also worked for pay or profit during the 
past week. If the answer is yes, then they are also 
included among the employed. (c) If the answer 
to the question of whether a person had worked for 
pay or profit is no but the reply to question (4) had 
been that he or she was “looking for work,” the 
person is included among the unemployed. (d) If 
the person answers no to the question about pay or 
profit but had originally replied “something else 
to question (a), then it is asked whether he or she 
looked for work last week. If the answer is yes, the 
person is included among the unemployed. (e) If 
the answer to question (d) is no, the person is 
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asked whether there was a job or business from 
which he or she was temporarily absent last week. 
(f) If the answer to question (e) is yes, the person 
is included among the employed. (g) If the answer 
to question (e) is no, the person is classified as not 
in the labor force. 

The “labor force” thus consists of persons em- 
ployed for pay or profit during the specified week, 
plus persons who sought work during that week, 
the unemployed. All others aged 14 and over are 
categorized as not in the labor force (U.S. Presi- 
dent’s Committee . . . 1962). 

Certain additional distinctions are made. The 
decennial censuses include everyone aged 14 and 
over; the members of the armed forces, however, 
are shown separately from the civilian population, 
The monthly sample surveys cover only the civilian 
population, omitting those who are residents of 
institutions (jails, hospitals, old people's homes, 
etc.). Both series distinguish, among the unem- 
ployed, between those who have worked previously 
and those who were seeking their first job; those 
unemployed who had worked previously, plus the 
employed, are the experienced labor force. 

Persons in the experienced labor force are then 
asked questions about various other matters, in- 
cluding their occupation, industry, type of remuner- 
ation (self-employed, wage or salary worker, un- 
paid family worker), and hours worked per week. 
The unemployed are asked how many weeks they 
have spent looking for work. Additional questions 
are asked from time to time covering other aspects, 
such as earnings last year, multiple job holding, 
and so forth. 

Establishment employment statistics. Payroll 
information is obtained each month from a sam- 
ple of firms in all industries except agriculture. 
Items included are number of persons on the pay- 
roll and number of “production,” or nonsupervisory, 
workers, together with hours worked and pay re- 
ceived by the production workers. More informa- 
tion is provided for production workers in manu- 
facturing than for workers of any type in other 
nonagricultural industries. These monthly estab- 
lishment data approximate the corresponding fig- 
ures obtained by the labor force procedures de- 
scribed in the preceding section. 

The two sets of statistics, labor force and estab- 
lishment, have different uses. The former provide 
information about the personal and job character- 
istics of workers in the total United States; only a 
minimum of information is available for the coun- 
trys regions or for the various industries. The 
establishment data, on the other hand, provide al- 
most no information about the characteristics of 
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the workers but do provide data on employment for 
state and local areas and for detailed industries. 

Other by-product data. Certain other series of 
data covering one or another part of the American 
working force are available as by-products of ad- 
ministrative procedures. One such series comes 
from the reports which employers file on payroll 
pension deductions for workers under the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance Program; the 
series naturally covers only the employed. A series 
of unemployment data is available as a by-product 
of the operations of the unemployment insurance 
program. A count is obtainable weekly of the num- 
bers of persons drawing unemployment insurance 
benefits. The figures on unemployment so derived 
range between one-third and one-half of the figures 
as reported by labor force procedures. Counts are 
also available of the numbers of persons for whom 
unemployment insurance has been paid, thus pro- 
viding information about employment. 

Many other administrative programs are avail- 
able which, as a by-product of their primary opera- 
tions, furnish information about one part or another 
of the American working force. Thus additional 
statistics are available on employment in coal min- 
ing, agriculture, government, schools and colleges, 
and a number of other segments of the economy. 

In general, these by-product statistics tend to be 
rather specialized and therefore most useful for 
analysis of particular aspects of the working force 
rather than for over-all working force analysis. For 
example, if one is particularly concerned with col- 
lege teachers he would turn to the data provided 
by the Office of Education, supplemented by the 
decennial census data, rather than to the monthly 
labor force statistics. 


Data collection in other countries 


Several other countries have adopted the United 
States labor force procedures in whole or in part. 
These are: Japan, Italy, Canada, Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Philippines, Sweden, and 
Panama. Since both the length of time that these 
Surveys have existed and their detailed mode of 
operation vary considerably from one country to 
another, we cannot discuss each country separately 
in this article. Some of them conduct monthly 
Surveys, some quarterly, and some less often or 
irregularly. Information about employment and un- 
employment is generally asked as of one week, 
sometimes for a period of one month, The mini- 
mum age of those questioned varies from country 
to country in accordance with customary beginning 
working ages. In all countries samples of house- 
holds are interviewed. In addition, there is some 
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tendency to incorporate labor force procedures into 
the population censuses, which are generally taken 
every ten years. 

Other countries, such as Great Britain, have 
highly developed public employment offices and all- 
inclusive establishment reporting; they therefore 
rely on these two administrative programs to fur- 
nish the available working force statistics, Thus, 
the public employment offices provide counts of the 
numbers of persons seeking jobs (the “unem- 
ployed”), while the establishment reporting, includ- 
ing the reporting of payroll deductions for the 
various social welfare programs, produces statis- 
tics on employment. 

A variety of other statistical collection programs 
is in use; many of them are somewhat haphazard. 
Most countries that take occasional population 
censuses obtain some information about their work- 
ing forces, though the information varies in use- 
fulness. Some countries collect information only 
for selected segments of their working force, such 
as employees in factories hiring twenty or more 
workers; other countries have other procedures. 

The safest general statement to make is that 
most countries, with the exception of some of those 
which adopted the labor force procedures or have 
highly developed public employment offices and 
establishment reporting, do not have working force 
data of any real use for public policy information. 
In summary, for the majority of the world’s people, 
no useful working force statistics are available. 

Measurement of underemployment. One inno- 
vation which some countries are trying to introduce 
through modifications of the labor force procedures 
is the measurement of underemployment. In effect, 
these countries are trying to subdivide the mo 
tion on the employed into two groups: those fu sl 
employed and those underemployed. Obvious * 
these two terms are relative; the dividing line 10% 
be placed at any point in between total ee YA 
ment and working busily for 120 hours a week a 
52 weeks in the year at top pay. bait 

The — 5 which have been tried F 165 
effort to measure underemployment fall 1 ki: H 
types: (a) arbitrary efforts to allocate wor 0 a 
accordance with the number of hours WAA 
week (or some other time period); (b) u 410 
amount of time which the person had WA 4 
work, so that the underemployed are define 1200 
those who worked less time than they me is 
(e) some assessment of the worker's 515 a 
change his job because of the poor qu s litle 
present employment, including low Se 
opportunity to use skills, and so on (Unite 
1958). 
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On the basis of the experiences to date (1964) 
we can only conclude that there is no uniquely cor- 
rect way of measuring underemployment: alterna- 
tive measures provide alternative statistics. The 
most important factor is the use of identical pro- 
cedures over time within any given country, so that 
changes can be measured. In fact, only changes 
over time can be measured, never absolute levels. 
If there is any more nearly “correct” measure of 
underemployment for a particular country, it is 
that definition which best fits the social, economic, 
and political context—if such a definition can be 
determined. This leads to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to have so-called “internationally com- 
parable” measures of underemployment unless sev- 
eral countries happen to be identical in all man- 
power respects. 


International comparability 

Similar collection procedures need not produce 
similar and comparable working force statistics. 
This is so, as we have pointed out previously, be- 
cause the working force—its concept and measure- 
ment—is an artifact created to serve a specific 
purpose within a specific social, economic, and po- 
litical context, Where societies are organized dif- 
ferently, have different values and goals, and 
government or private policy makers are concerned 
with different problems, then different concepts 
and procedures may be needed. If the same pro- 
cedures are employed, the net result may be the 
provision of useless and meaningless statistics for 
some of the countries. 

This can be illustrated by applying the labor 
force procedures to a semisubsistence population 
living at very low levels. When subjected to the bar- 
rage of questions as previously described, these 
semisubsistence workers will all turn out to be 
“employed farmers”; very few will report being un- 
employed even though they and their families may 
be living at the edge of starvation. For example, to 
say that there is virtually no unemployment among 
Panamanian farmers in 1960 (about 1 per cent) 
and therefore that they are better off than American 
workers, among whom unemployment in 1960 was 
about 5.5 per cent, is meaningless. The working 
force problems which Panamanian policy makers 
must consider are quite different from the problems 
with which United States policy makers must deal, 
although there is some overlap. 

Even when ostensibly similar countries are be- 
ing compared in terms of employment and un- 
employment, working force statistics, although 
obtained by identical procedures, may be noncom- 
parable. For example, in the United States workers 
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tend to work a full week of 40 hours and try to 
maximize their pay. There seems to be compara- 
tively less interest among American workers, as 
contrasted with European ones, to spread the work 
so that more people may have jobs, although at 
lower pay. American workers, on the contrary, 
seem anxious to maximize their earnings even if, as 
a result, some workers become unemployed. Now 
unemployment can always be eliminated if there is 
enough spread-the-work; note the labor force pro- 
cedures for ascertaining unemployment. Therefore, 
if in one country there is somewhat more of a tend- 
ency to spread the work than in another country, 
the resulting unemployment statistics will not be 
comparable in the sense of being equally useful for 


‘policy determination. 


Even the size of the working force may vary 
from one country to another because of social or 
economic conditions which could tend to make the 
statistics noncomparable. Application of the labor 
force procedures in a country in which the popula- 
tion knows that it is extremely difficult to find jobs 
will result in many persons replying that they 
neither worked nor sought work; therefore, they are 
“not in the labor force.” In another country, how- 
ever, if the people are more optimistic, or more de- 
termined, more may seek work and thereby increase 
the number of unemployed and the size of the labor 
force. Yet the unemployment problems with which 
the policy makers in the two countries may have 
to contend may be quite similar. 

In summary, working force statistics are most 
useful for dealing with the problems of a specific 
country and for determining the changes that 
have occurred there over time. They are much less 
useful, in their present state, for comparing the 
working force situation in two or more countries; 
and this difficulty, because it is inherent in the 
nature of the problem, will not be solved by mere 
technical improvement in data gathering pro- 


cedures. 
A. J. JAFFE 


{Directly related are the entries ECONOMIC DATA; Em- 
PLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. Other relevant 
material may be found in AGRICULTURE, article on 
LABOR; ECONOMY AND SOCIETY; INDUSTRIALIZATION. ] 
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LL 
PARTICIPATION 


The labor force participation rate of a popula- 
tion is defined as the proportion of the population 
that is either employed or in search of employment 
in the labor market during a given period of time. 
Labor force statistics of many countries contain 
information about participation rates of the total 
population and of various population groups. The 
data reveal large differences in labor force rates 
among population groups in the same economy. 
Available time series also reveal sizable and often 
contrasting changes in labor force participation 
rates in the various population groups. 

Some of the differences in labor force partici- 
pation among age, sex, and marital-status groups, 
prevailing at a given time in a given country, are 
easily understood. It is much more difficult to in- 


terpret the diverse patterns of long-run and short- 
run changes in labor force participation. In this 
article an attempt is made to interpret labor force 
trends in the light of economic theory and of the 
growing empirical research in this area. 

Table 1 illustrates the patterns of labor force 
participation of population groups in the United 
States, classified by age and sex, in the years 1900, 
1930, and 1963. The table contains some rather 
sharp and divergent trends among the several age- 
sex classifications. Roughly similar trends, varying 
in magnitude, have been observed in many other 
countries. 


Table 1 — Participation in the labor force by age and 
sex, United States, 1900, 1930, and 1963 
(per cent of each group in labor force) 


MALES FEMALES 

1900 1930 1963 1900 1930 1963 

14 and over 85.7 82.1 77.7 20.0 23.6 365 
14-19 62.1 40.1 36.5 26.8 22.8 246 
20-24 90.6 888 86.8 31.7 41.8 473 
25-34 94.9 96.0 97.0 19.4 27.1 367 
35-44 94.5 95.7 97.8 15.0 21.7 45.4 
45-54 92.8 93.8 96.0 14.2 197 51.0 
55-64 86.2 86.5 86.3 12.6 15,3 40.0 
65 and over 63.1 53.9 28.5 8.3 73 95 


Sources: For 1900 and 1930 data, Bancroft 1958, 
Table D-la, p. 207. For 1963 data, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 1963, Table 
A-12, p. 7. 


Economic analysis can provide insights into only 
some of the factors influencing labor force par- 
ticipation, such as incomes and relative prices. 
Since noneconomic considerations bulk large in 
labor force behavior, as in other spheres of hu- 
man behavior, only a partial understanding can be 
achieved by this analysis. It is fair to add that even 
within these limitations such an analysis can never 
be definitive, nor does it represent a full one 
of specialists in this field of study. The present 1 
cussion contains a set of hypotheses eae i 
degree of empirical verification varies widely. It ot 
therefore, to be viewed not only as a summ 
current research, but in part also as an agenda 
future research. ; 

At the outset, it is important to recognize 5 
distinction between the theoretical agen | 
quantity of labor supplied by a given PR 725 
and the empirical measurement of labor cok 805 
ticipation. The notion of a quantity of = k 
plied by a given population is broad, err 15555 
ambiguous, unless the purpose for which 110 15 
is supplied is specified and the units in i Labor 
quantities are to be measured are define 5 they 
force surveys, however, are quite speciic: 


purport to measure the guantity of labor supplied 
for gainful employment or self-employment in the 
labor market. They measure this guantity by a 
simple count of people who are so employed or in 
search of such employment during a given short 
period. By this definition, the surveys focus on 
labor markets, on short periods of observation, and 
on the number of participants—without regard to 
the extent of participation in terms of hours of 
work or in terms of periods longer than the survey 
week. All these restrictions must be kept in mind 
in applying the broad language of economic analy- 
sis to the narrowly defined empirical measurements 
of labor force participation. 

The starting point for this examination, as for 
most economic analysis, is the problem of indi- 
vidual choice in allocating scarce resources among 
alternative uses. In this case, it is the problem of 
allocating time among alternative uses, The sim- 
plest set of such alternatives is a dichotomy: time 
used in production (work) and in consumption 
(leisure). [See LEISURE; TIME BUDGETS.) Using 
this dichotomy, the effect of the wage rate on the 
quantity of labor supplied, measured in time units, 
can be analyzed in terms of the demand for leisure 
time, which is viewed as a consumption good. 
Standard demand analysis predicts the effects of 
changes in relative prices and in income on con- 
sumption: a rise in price of a good relative to prices 
of other goods leads to a decrease in its consump- 
tion—that is, a “substitution effect” in favor of 
other goods; a rise in income normally (excepting 
“inferior” goods) leads to an increase in consump- 
tion—the “income effect.” Since the price of leisure 
is the forgone wage, a rise in the wage rate makes 
leisure more expensive, inducing the worker to 
work more; in effect, to “purchase” less leisure. At 
the same time, however, an increase in the wage 
rate increases income, which leads to increased 
“purchases” of leisure, that is, to decreased hours 
of work. Which of the two effects triumphs cannot 
be determined a priori. It depends on the relative 
preferences of individuals between utilities afforded 
by the purchasing power of wages and those result- 
ing from the availability of leisure time (Robbins 
1930), 

Adult males. According to a widely accepted 
hypothesis, the income effect of the demand for 
leisure is stronger, on the average, than the sub- 
Stitution effect, so that an increase in the wage 
Tate normally results in a decreased amount of 
work (Douglas 1934). This hypothesis, known as 
the “backward-bending” supply curve of labor, can 
be used to explain the secular decline in the work 
week in many countries by the secular growth in 
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real incomes per capita (Lewis 1956), provided 
some oversimplifications are deemed empirically 
inconsequential. The major one is the use of a 
dichotomy: “work” is work in the labor market; all 
other activities are defined as “leisure.” This over- 
simplification is perhaps not too severe in the case 
of adult males in industrial societies. Since the 
analysis does not specify the period over which 
the allocation of time is made, it leads to the fol- 
lowing generalization: Looking at the lifetime be- 
havior of individual males, and abstracting for the 
moment from learning processes, aging, and family 
life-cycle developments, we would expect the frac- 
tion of the lifetime devoted to work to decrease as 
real income and wealth per capita rise. 

This fraction, however, can shrink in more than 
one way: hours worked per week or per year may 
decline with no change in participation; the con- 
verse may be true; or both may decrease. Thus, 
granted that growth in income affects the length 
of the work week, does it follow that it also affects 
labor force participation? For the relevant popu- 
lation group, adult males (say, aged 25 to 60 in 
the United States), there are economic considera- 
tions that lead to a negative answer, According to 
these, income changes affect hours of work, but 
not labor force participation, of adult males. Table 
1 shows that this is in fact the case: in contrast 
with the sharp secular declines in participation of 
young and old males and with an increase in the 
participation of adult women, the attachment of 
adult males to the labor force has remained very 
strong and about the same in 1963 as in 1900. 
These high and unchanging levels of labor force 
participation are characteristic of adult males in 
many other parts of the world. 

With labor income being the main source of in- 
come, it is not surprising that adult males, most of 
whom are the main earners in the family, are con- 
tinuously attached to the labor force. The prefer- 
ence to absorb the gains in leisure in the form of 
shorter work weeks or paid vacations, rather than 
in the form of temporary withdrawals from the 
labor force, reflects, in part, a preference for steady 
patterns of consumption over time. By and large, 
such preferences hold for total consumption as 
well as for the consumption of leisure. The latter 
directly implies a preference for steady employ- 
ment. A steady rate of total consumption is more 
easily achieved with steady employment, giving 
steady incomes, than with fluctuating incomes. 
Moreover, interruptions of employment impose re- 
employment costs on workers and on employers. 
These costs can be quite sizable, particularly where 
some degree of skill is involved, since interruptions 
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of employment adversely affect the maintenance 
and development of skill and of a work career. 

In order to extend the analysis to younger and 
older males, the economic effects of age must be 
brought into the picture. To isolate the effect of 
age, abstract for the moment from training proc- 
esses, The important phenomenon is then the rela- 
tion between age and worker productivity. At early 
ages productivity rises with physical and mental 
growth. At the other extreme, physiological effects 
of aging eventually bring about a decline in produc- 
tivity. With wage rates reflecting productivity, it 
appears that leisure is less costly at younger and 
older ages than in the middle years. Differences in 
the cost of leisure, therefore, call for a greater con- 
centration of work in the middle years and a reduc- 
tion of it at young and old ages. However, assum- 
ing the same hours, currently obtainable earnings 
vary proportionately with the wage rate. Hence, if 
labor force behavior responded to current income 
in the manner specified by the backward-bending 
supply curve, the cost of leisure effects would be 
more than offset by income effects. This would pre- 
dict that the young and old would work more than 
those in the middle years. Such a conclusion is, of 
course, at variance with observed facts. 

But, to the extent that assets and credit are 
available to the individual, it is clear that current 
income is not an effective constraint on consump- 
tion decisions. The relevant variable to which con- 
sumption standards are related is the long-run 
income position. This is a widely accepted explana- 
tion of consumer behavior. The case for a similar 
income concept as a determinant of labor supply 
is equally compelling (Lewis 1956; Mincer 1962a). 
With this income concept in mind, it becomes ad- 
vantageous, in view of variations in the cost of lei- 
sure, to distribute the consumption of leisure dis- 
proportionately toward young and old ages. This 
tendency is reflected in shorter hours, intermittent 
participation, or total absence from the labor force 
at the two extremes of working life. 

An important implication of this analysis, still 
assuming the validity of the backward-bending 
supply curve, is that secular growth in real income 
tends to raise the age of entry into the labor force, 
lengthen the span of retirement, and/or increase 
the frequency of part-time and Part- period work at 
the two extremes of age. As Table 1 shows, the 
age distribution of the male labor force in the 
United States and the secular changes in the vari- 
ous age groups are consistent with this analysis, 
Such patterns, including the progressive elimina- 
tion of child labor and earlier retirements, are well 


known in countries that have experienced long 
periods of growth in real per capita income. 

This does not mean that the explanations here 
advanced are incontrovertible or that they are suf- 
ficient. Other factors, some of them economic, are 
involved and must be considered. 

Older males. A part of the sharp secular de- 
cline in participation rates of older males (65 and 
over) in countries like the United States might be 
explained by increasing longevity, one of the bene- 
fits of economic growth. But this factor is quanti- 
tatively unimportant: While the 65-and-older group 
grew in relation to total population, there was little 
change in the age distribution within the older 
group in the United States (Long 1958). 

The growth in size of the older group relative to 
the younger population may have had some ad- 
verse effects on their earnings and employment 
opportunities, particularly in view of the lower 
average educational background of older people. 
Very little evidence is as yet available to shed light 
on this matter. Some decline in participation rates 
is undoubtedly associated with the relative decline 
of employment in agriculture. But participation 
rates have declined, and quite sharply, among 
older males in both urban and rural areas (Long 
1958). There is little evidence to suggest that the 
reduction in participation rates is due to a de- 
terioration in health at given ages. However, rising 
health standards, which are particularly responsive 
to growth in income, may mean that a worker on 
the border line of physical fitness is less inclined 
to continue working today than in the past. Con- 
tributing to this effect has been the decline in 
occupations permitting a gradual tapering off 0! 
activity, such as self-employment. ae 

A financial factor of some importance is a 
more recent growth of the benefit provisions 5 
public old-age security programs, public 11 1 ór 
benefits, and private retirement plans. This Z 155 
constitutes a reinforcement of the mers 
phasized income effect of rising real Goat, za 
is true to the extent that the redistribution 5 yA 
sumption from younger to older ages 1S ae 110 
ened by these programs that they increa: nett 
net volume of savings available for TONN 85 
There are reasons to believe that this is 2 tax 
in view of the income redistribution effects 25 ie 
incentives built into these programs. Mo a A . 
provisions often make eligibility for bene ake the 
ditional upon giving up gainful work, WA 750 
benefit a declining function of the inco ns reduce 
during the benefit years. Such provisio: rage the 
the cost of leisure in old age and encou 


withdrawal of old people from the labor force. In- 
deed, in the United States as elsewhere, the de- 
clining trend in labor force participation of older 
people has accelerated since the 1930s, when 
such programs were introduced, extended, and 
liberalized. 

The discussion thus far implies that the low and 
declining participation rates of older people are 
largely voluntary, proper account being taken of 
health levels and standards, It is held by many 
that this view is inadequate, that many old people 
retire involuntarily, and that declining employer 
demand for older people is an important force in 
the secular reduction of their labor force par- 
ticipation, 

Unquestionably, many individuals in good health 
are retired either as a consequence of being laid 
off or of compulsory retirement upon reaching a 
certain age. However, neither layoff nor com- 
pulsory retirement age need result in withdrawal 
from the labor force, if the worker seeks and man- 
ages to find another job, But evidence abounds to 
the effect that this is particularly difficult for the 
older worker, Unemployment rates are higher and 
the duration of unemployment longer for older 
people. The available data indicate that, in the 
short run, reductions of older men in the labor 
force are closely associated with unemployment for 
the economy as a whole, as well as among indus- 
tries and occupations (Jaffe & Stewart 1951). 

Over the long run, however, aggregate unem- 
ployment rates have not been increasing. To what 
extent, if at all, they have been increasing for 
older males cannot be ascertained from the avail- 
able record. The difficulties encountered by older 
workers in hiring and such practices as com- 
pulsory retirement are often described as discrimi- 
natory. Little empirical evidence exists on whether 
such discrimination has been increasing. Nor is it 
clear why discrimination, if viewed as a cultural or 
Psychological factor, should have been growing 
Over time, 

However, a certain amount of plausibility for 
the discrimination hypothesis is suggested by eco- 
nomic factors, the most important of which is the 
difficulty of downward adjustment of wages to 
individual changes in productivity. Wage adjust- 
ments to the decline in productivity of older 


workers are difficult because of wide individual - 


differences in the time at which productivity starts 
declining, and because of the morale-disrupting 
effects that continuous downward adjustments 
would bring about. Firms therefore find it most 
economical to estimate an average age at which 
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productivity declines are likely to require signifi- 
cant reductions in wages and to provide for com- 
pulsory retirement at that age. The larger the work 
force of a firm, the more economical this pro- 
cedure from a management point of view. 

Moreover, to the extent that training on the job 
is important and is partly financed by the firm, 
hiring of older people frequently becomes disadvan- 
tageous, Firms engaging in such training are also 
likely to be large and to have seniority schemes, 
pension plans, and policies of hiring younger peo- 
ple for low-level jobs and promoting them from 
within. Thus, the growth in average size of firms, 
and the secular upgrading of skills in the labor 
force resulting from growth in education and in 
associated training on the job, may contribute to a 
spread of compulsory retirement and of discrimi- 
natory hiring practices. 

All of the forces enumerated above may be 
assumed to have been at work in some degree: 
rising incomes, public and private security pro- 
grams, and health standards on the supply side; 
as well as declining demand, which is related to 
the same technological and educational trends that 
raised incomes and reduced supply. The relative 
importance of these factors and the validity of 
their interpretation must await further empirical 
exploration. 

Young males. In most industrial countries, 
child labor is a thing of the past. Legislation re- 
quiring school attendance is widespread, and the 
compulsory age for such attendance has been pro- 
gressively raised. But even above those ages we 
find that labor force participation of young people 
is much lower than in the adult age groups. There 
is little doubt that the participation rate of teen- 
age males, as well as those in their early twenties, 
is lower in more industrially advanced countries 
than in others, and that it has been shrinking 
historically. 

It is clear that school enrollment and its his- 
torical growth are the basic facts in labor force 
behavior of young people. Indeed, using recent 
U.S. data, if school enrollment is added to the labor 
force of young males (ages 14-19) who are not 
at school, a total of over 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the group is obtained, almost as high as 
the labor force participation rate of adult males. 
And, historically, the declines in the labor force of 
young males have almost precisely matched their 
inflows into classrooms (Long 1958). 

These are facts, not explanations. Can these 
facts be explained in terms of income and price 
effects on the demand for leisure? The answer is 
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“Yes,” provided education is considered a specific 
component of the leisure category, a time-intensive 
form of consumption. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that neither the variables entering the de- 
mand for education nor the magnitudes of re- 
sponses (elasticities) to changes in income and in 
prices are precisely the same as in the demand for 
the general category of leisure time. To use an 
analogy, the demand variables and the price and 
income elasticities are not the same in the con- 
sumption of meat as in consumption of all food. 

The price, or cost, of education consists of two 
parts: the forgone wage and the actual direct costs, 
such as tuition, At a moment of time and at a 
given age and education level, the cost of education 
(of the same quality) is roughly the same for all 
Students; hence, one would expect to find a posi- 
tive relation between (parental or community) in- 
come and the fraction of young people enrolled in 
school, Empirical estimates based on cross-section 
data indicate a very strong effect of family income 
on education of children. This suggests that his- 
torical income growth is a powerful force in the 
growth of education. Over time, however, the 
growth in income is associated with a growing cost 
of education. Opportunity costs, that is, forgone 
wages of young people, may have risen as fast as 
average family incomes; but direct costs of educa- 
tional outlays probably increased at a slower rate. 
The net result of the price and income movements 
growth in education—can be interpreted in the 
same manner as the decline in the work week: 
the strong income effect dominates the price effects 
working in the opposite direction. 

The validity of this simple analysis hinges on 
the proviso that education is viewed as a consumer 
good. True, education is often valued for its own 
sake, and in a literal sense the shift from condi- 
tions of child labor to school constitutes a gain in 
leisure for the young. But this view disregards the 
effects of education on market productivity. The 
effects of education on earning power and on up- 
ward social mobility are well known. Unques- 
tionably, they play a part in motivating the demand 
for education. With this focus, education can be 
viewed as an investment activity, a process of in- 
vesting in an income-producing asset [see CAPITAL, 
HUMAN]. 

To the extent that education is considered an 
investment rather than a consumption good, the 
analysis of the determinants of its growth, which 
underlies the changes in labor force participation 
of the young, must be revised. Investment demand 
is not influenced solely by costs of the investment 
goods, nor is income of the investor very relevant 


in a properly functioning capital market. Although 
a cost attaches to an increment of education, there 
is also a return to be expected, in the form of an 
augmented future income. From this point of view, 
what matters in the decision between school en- 
rollment and labor force participation is not the 
cost of education, but the rate of return on it. If 
education and its growth were to be interpreted 
entirely as a consumption phenomenon, money 
rates of return could be high, low, or even nega- 
tive. And, whatever the initial level of rates, a 
secular spread of education generated by forces un- 
concerned with monetary investment yields would 
have tended to depress these rates. Empirical re- 
search in the United States indicates that during 
the last several decades, rates of return to educa- 
tion have been neither low nor declining, despite 
massive educational growth (Becker 1960; Mincer 
1962b). The inference which these data seem to 
suggest is that of a steady movement of (young) 
manpower resources into educational investment 
in response to a continuously growing demand for 
an educated, skilled labor force. 

With rates of return on educational investment 
higher than in alternative pursuits, the influx of 
young people into classrooms is limited only by 
such barriers as insufficient ability, income, and 
information. Income is a limiting factor, since 
finance for educational investments is not readily 
obtainable in capital markets. Hence, the secular 
growth in income has increasingly facilitated 1 
growth of education. Public subsidies to educati 1 
have reinforced this effect. At high school ya 
higher levels there has been a tendency to 555 5 
some of the traditional training functions of ea 
(apprenticeships, engineering and business rae 
ration) to schools. Labor force pectic ; 
thereby decreased without any real change 1 
activity of the young worker. f 

Why are educational alternatives import eT 
the labor force behavior of young people, 115 1255 
important in other age groups? The answél 125 
vided by the investment aspect of educa 59 
given increment of education N sie 
people more than older ones because 0 tary and 
remaining life over which these paren A 
nonmonetary) gains accrue. One 5 aerei 
this analysis, of some relevance to un 111 and in- 
countries, is that improvements in 1 go wth 
creased longevity, even without an uae eases in 
in income, are likely to bring about inc d labor 
educational investments, hence decrease 
force participation of young people. f ume be- 

Women. The two-way allocation © ne hand, 
tween work in the labor market on the 0 


tant in 


and leisure or education on the other, is a severe 
but tolerable oversimplification in the analysis of 
labor force behavior of males. The dichotomy is 
an oversimplification of a more general condition 
in which the allocation of time is a three-way 
choice between leisure, paid work in the labor mar- 
ket, and production outside the market. The last 
is the most important activity of all population 
groups in primitive societies where product and 
labor markets are not yet developed. In advanced 
societies, where work at home is a shrinking sector 
of economic activity, the biological and cultural 
specialization of functions in the family continues 
the assignment to women of the major responsi- 
bility for the care of home and household. Hence 
the much smaller labor force participation of 
women than of men in most societies, except in 
those agricultural countries where census practices 
count all women living on the farm as employed. 
Since the demand for home care varies over the 
life cycle of the family, reaching its peak at the 
childbearing and child-rearing stages, it is not sur- 
prising that single women past school age have the 
highest rates of participation and mothers of young 
children have the lowest rates. 

The family context of labor force behavior that 
is brought to the fore in the discussion of women 
leads to the following generalization in the eco- 
nomic analysis of labor supply: 

The amount of work supplied by a family mem- 
ber to the market depends not only on his (or her) 
market wage rate, but also on the total income 
Position of the family, on the individuals produc- 
tivity in household work and other activities out- 
Side the market, on prices of market substitutes for 
household goods and services, and on family tastes. 
Since income has a positive effect on the demand 
for leisure, a higher family income implies a 
smaller total amount of work (at home and in the 
Market) supplied by family members. In the case 
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of adult men, the effect of a rising real income has 
been to decrease their hours of work in the mar- 
ket, this being the major sector of their work ac- 
tivity. There is little reason to believe that the gains 
in the amount of leisure resulting from growth in 
real (family) income have been different for 
women than for men (Mincer 19624). 

But while the total amount of work of women 
shrank as much as that of men, the distribution of 
the smaller total shifted, historically, from home to 
market. In many countries this shift has been so 
strong that the amount of work in the market has 
been growing absolutely, sometimes at a spec- 
tacular rate. In the United States, between 1890 
and 1960, labor force rates of all females 14 years 
and over rose from about 18 per cent to 35 per 
cent. In the same period, rates of married women 
rose from 5 per cent to 30 per cent. (See Table 2.) 
Real income per family tripled in this period. 

These shifts are explainable by the historical 
changes in the other variables. Increases in female 
wage rates in industry, which were at least as 
rapid as those of males in the United States, and 
declines in relative prices of market substitutes for 
home goods and services (such as food preparation 
and labor-saving appliances) meant that increas- 
ingly larger quantities of goods and services needed 
by the home could be obtained by an hour's work 
in the market than by an hour's work at home. 
Indeed, the decline in family size, which is often 
considered an independent explanatory factor fa- 
cilitating the shift of women’s activities to the 
labor market, may have been in part induced by 
the same growing market wage, the growing op- 
portunity cost of child care. 

The reality and importance of these factors have 
been substantiated by empirical research (Long 
1958; Mincer 1962a). The evidence indicates that 
for women with similar earning power, labor force 
participation rates respond negatively to their hus- 


Table 2 — Participation in the labor force of women by marital status and age, 
United States, 1890 and 1960 (per cent of each group in labor force) 


1890 1960 

All Single Married Other“ All Single Married Other? 

14 and over 18.2 369 45 286 348 44.1 30.5 40.0 
14-19 255 253 25.3 37.3 
70.75 27 33.6 64 547 „300 858 
25-34 168 534 47 536 34.5 79,9 27.7 55.5 
35-44 127 461 44 48.4 424 79.7 36.2 67.4 
45-54 12.5 39.6 3.8 35.9 48.4 80.6 40.5 68.2 
55-64 114 309 29% 23.4 35.2 670 243 50.7 
65 and over 76 165 21 100 10.1 216 59 110 


" Widowed and divorced, 


Sources: For 1890 data, Durand 1948, Table A-7, pp. 216-217. For 1960 
data, U.S. Bureau of Lobor Statistics 1961, Table B, p. A-8. 
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bands’ incomes: the more husbands earn, the less 
wives work. But for families with a similar income 
position of husbands, the more the wife is capable 
of earning in the market, the more she works. 
Indeed, the positive response of the woman’s labor 
force participation to her market wage rate is sub- 
stantially stronger than her negative response to 
her husband’s income. This dominance of the sub- 
stitution effect over the income effect is the basic 
behavioral characteristic capable of explaining 
much of the secular growth in the female labor 
force (Mincer 1962a). 

The neglect of this factor can create confusion 
in the interpretation of observed moment-of-time 
and over-time relationships. The negative relation 
between labor force participation of women and 
family income in the cross section appears to be 
inconsistent with the historical growth of the fe- 
male labor force. Only when the other factors, such 
as the sharp rise in women’s market wage rate, are 
taken into account is the inconsistency resolved 
(Mincer 1962a). 

The smaller increase in labor force participation 
of single women compared with the growth of par- 
ticipation of married women in the historical record 
of the United States is explainable by the same 
analysis. Roughly speaking, with responsibilities 
of single women in the household sector being in- 
termediate between those of married women and 
mothers on the one hand and males in the family 
on the other, the result is intermediate. 

It is interesting to note that in the United States 
the secular changes in participation rates of older 
women (65 and over) and of young girls (14-19) 
contrast with the changes in the labor force of 
other adult women and with the changes observed 
in corresponding age groups of males, The par- 
ticipation rate of elderly women is very small and 
has remained roughly constant over time. The 
growing incentives to participate in the labor mar- 
ket play a part in counteracting the declines ob- 
served in elderly males, These incentives may in- 
clude the effect of the market wage rate, but there 
are additional ones: with growth in the proportion 
of households limited to nuclear families, and with 
increasing longevity, the demand for work at home 
by women whose children have established their 
own homes shrinks rapidly. These developments 
not only counteracted the factors that would other- 
wise have led to a decline in participation of older 
women but also contributed to the spectacular 
growth in labor force participation of women aged 
45 and over. 

Young girls (aged 14-19) had much lower par- 
ticipation rates than did boys in 1900. Over time 


these rates declined but little, in contrast with the 
steep decline in labor force participation of teen. 
age boys. The difference cannot be ascribed toa 
lesser growth in school enrollment of girls, Where- 
as 36 per cent of the girls in this age group were 
enrolled in school in 1900, almost twice as large a 
percentage (60 per cent) were in school in 1963. 
Both figures are almost precisely the same as for 
young boys in this age group. However, whereas 
most of the boys not in school (62 per cent) were 
in the labor force in 1900, only 27 per cent of the 
girls not in school were in the labor force in 1900; 
the remainder, 37 per cent, presumably were help- 
ing out at home. In 1960, 25 per cent of the girls 
were in the labor force, a small decline compared 
to 1900. The largest shift was from home to school, 
with the potential shift from home to market more 
than offset by the shift from market work to school. 
In terms of economic analysis, these relative shifts 
in supply are intelligible as responses to the high- 
est rates of return beckoning in education, the 
lowest in the household, and intermediate ones in 
the labor market. This ranking is consistent with 
the previously analyzed behavior of young males 
and of adult women. But such interpretations, pat- 
ticularly those regarding young girls and elderly 
women, remain in the realm of hypotheses as long 
as systematic studies designed to explore the mag- 
nitudes of suggested behavioral parameters have 
not been carried out. 

International comparisons. A few meee 
garding international comparisons are in 1 
Differences in national statistical practices an D 
concepts regarding labor force membership 15555 
great difficulties in interpreting such ne d 
Despite these distortions, surveys of a 2 
national censuses (see Women in the Lat n” 
Force,” 1958; “The World's Working Por 
1956) reveal a rough conformity with 1 s 
force developments that were analyzed he 
the basis of U.S. data. t 

Thus, in all parts of the world over 90 per 00 
of men between the ages of 20 and 64 ae 
nomically active, and the proportion has aa 
virtually unchanged over the years. In 5 in 
countries the percentage of young eek gaint 
labor force has tended to decline. ma T dis- 
employment of children under 14 1 children 
appeared in many of these e larger pro 
and young people form a considera ® gustrialized 
portion of the labor force in no (65 an 
countries. The proportion of old peop! vin indus 
over) in the labor force is generally lowe 
trially advanced countries than i d 
been declining in most of the advance 


Differences in statistical practices are particu- 
larly obstructive in comparisons of labor force 
participation of women. In most countries their 
attachment to the labor force is weak, and the dif- 
ficulties of distinguishing between their “economic” 
and “noneconomic” activities, particularly in non- 
industrial countries, result in diverse and arbitrary 
statistical classification, Still, when the agricultural 
sector is separated out, it appears that the upward 
trend in the female labor force has been shared by 
a number of industrial countries, with the United 
States and Canada experiencing the sharpest rise. 

The general consistency of these data with the 
analytical economic structure sketched in this ar- 
ticle, however, should not conceal the wide diversity 
in levels and rates of change in labor force par- 
ticipation of the specific population groups in the 
various countries. Intensive analyses of local eco- 
nomic and social conditions will be required to 
clarify these phenomena. 

Jacob MINCER 
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m 
MARKETS AND MOBILITY 


In its broadest sense, the labor market embraces 
all those institutions and processes relating to the 
purchase, sale, and pricing of labor services. Its 
principal actors are: the individual worker, with 
his more or less unique pattern of abilities, skills, 
and preferences for various kinds of work and vari- 
ous combinations of rewards; workers’ organiza- 
tions, which have as their purpose the improvement 
of labor’s economic and social position through col- 
lective bargaining, mutual aid, and political action; 
the individual employer, with his more or less dis- 
tinct pattern of manpower needs, hiring prefer- 
ences, and personnel policies; associations of em- 
ployers, with the (not necessarily exclusive ) purpose 
of promoting employer interests in labor relations; 
and government. In addition to its role as em- 
ployer, the last-named plays a part in the labor 
market as regulator of employment conditions (for 
example, through minimum-wage legislation), or- 
ganizer (by such means as the public employment 
service), formulator of the law of union—manage- 
ment relations, and general economic planner. 

The relative influence of these actors as well as 
the specific functions of each vary considerably 
from country to country and even from sector to 
sector within each country. Their interaction, within 
the framework of the pattern of output and the 
character of technology in the economy, determines 
both the allocation of labor among alternative pro- 
ductive uses and the conditions of employment 
(including the pattern of rewards for work). 

Of central importance in the labor marketing 
process is the mobility of labor, that is, the shifting 
of human resources into and out of the labor force 
and among firms, occupations, industries, and geo- 
graphic localities. These kinds of movement of 
workers embrace all the processes whereby labor 
supply adjusts to changes in the level and composi- 
tion of the demand for labor. Analysis of labor 
mobility, therefore, becomes a means of studying 
and evaluating the total operation of the labor 
market. In addition to its relevance to the process 
of labor allocation, mobility can also be studied 
with reference to its contribution to individual goal 
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fulfillment, as well as in the context of the class 
structure of society, Since occupation is an impor- 
tant criterion of social class, the ease or difficulty 
of “climbing the occupational ladder” is indicative 
of the relative “openness” or fluidity of class struc- 
ture and has implications for the assessment, inter- 
pretation, and prediction of sociopolitical change 
[see SOCIAL MOBILITY]. 

Concepts of the labor market. The labor mar- 
ket, like many other useful abstractions, is easier 
to talk about than to define. Conceptually, it is the 
area within which a given set of supply-and-demand 
schedules operates to determine wages and other 
terms of employment. Consider, for a moment, an 
island with neither immigration nor emigration, 
small enough so that workers are completely indif- 
ferent to the location of their workplace. Assume 
further that the following conditions are fulfilled: 
neither workers nor employers combine for pur- 
poses of influencing the terms of employment; all 
workers have the same skill and are equally effi- 
cient; all employers are indifferent as to the par- 
ticular employees they hire, being interested solely 
in minimizing labor costs; employees continuously 
decide for whom to work on the basis of wages 
alone, being solely interested in maximizing their 
income; and workers have complete knowledge of 
wage rates being paid by all employers, Under these 
circumstances, not only would the island constitute 
a well-defined labor market, but the market would 
be the perfectly competitive one of traditional eco- 
nomic theory, Workers would be in continuous com- 
petition for available jobs; employers would be in 
continuous competition for labor; and the result 
would be a tendency toward wage uniformity 
throughout the island. Wage differentials could not 
persist because workers in lower-paying firms would 
make themselves available to higher-paying firms, 
thus causing wages to rise in the former and to fall 
in the latter until all wages were equal. 

In such an oversimplified model the market is 
defined by the area within which the uniform wage 
prevails or—what amounts to the same thing—by 
the area within which workers move among jobs. 
Indeed, traditional economic theory treats wage 
determination and labor mobility or allocation as 
continuously interrelated processes. Wage differen- 
tials, which are presumed to measure differences 
in contribution to the social product, induce the 
movement of workers in the direction of higher- 
paying jobs, and this movement continues until the 
wage differentials either disappear (for identical 
work) or (in the case of different occupations) are 
just large enough to compensate for the relative 
disutilities of different kinds of work. Thus, in this 


idealized version of the “market,” the end result js 
a “perfect” allocation of labor for, given the pattern 
of consumer preferences for final goods and serv- 
ices, the pattern of worker preferences for alterna- 
tive types of work, and the existing technology, 
consumer satisfactions could not be enhanced by 
moving a single worker from where he is to any 
other job [see WAGES, article on THEORY]. 

The difficulty of defining a labor market opera- 
tionally stems largely from differences of opinion 
as to how strongly the competitive forces of the 
foregoing model actually operate. On the one hand, 
at least since Cairnes (1874, pp. 65-68), the con- 
cept of “noncompeting” occupational groups has 
been recognized. This suggests the necessity for 
thinking in terms of a system of submarkets for 
labor. Also, evidence for the United States has re- 
vealed labor market behavior on the part of both 
employers and workers that differs significantly 
from that postulated by the traditional theory; as 
a consequence, substantial wage differentials for 
comparable work persist not only among local areas 
but within communities. Thus Reynolds (1951, 
p. 83) has stated that most employed workers are 
not “in the market,” in the sense of being aware of 
or interested in alternative jobs, and that as @ 
consequence, each firm constitutes “virtually a sep- 
arate labor market.” 

On the other hand, irrespective of the strength 
of competitive forces, there is no question of their 
existence. Workers can and do move among firms 
within a community, among communities, regions, 
and, indeed, nations; they even move from 115 
“noncompeting group” to another. From this 150 
point, it is meaningful to talk about “the a 0 
market,” even if one recognizes the eiel E 
related “submarkets,” within each of which 15 
conventional forces of supply and demand oper 75 
with somewhat greater (although by no means pe 
fect) vigor. 

Perhaps the best summary of a 
observation that labor markets have 
varying contours but no ultimate limi! + labor 
those for American society itself., 11 10 
markets are . . indefinite in their epee ae 5 
the sellers and the buyers. Such a labor m 11 85 
merely an area, with indistinct geographic 


JI this is Kerr's 
e “vague an 
ts short of 


a y in workers 
occupational limits within which 11 8 175 
customarily seek to offer their service 93). 


54, pp. 92- 


employers to purchase them” (19 a has been i 


Dimensions of labor mobility. ‘obs an 
dicated, the movement of workers among J aration 
labor market areas is at the core of the Short nun 
of the labor market mechanism. So volume 
supply of labor adjusts to changes in 


and pattern of labor requirements by movements 
of workers into and out of the labor force, between 
employment and unemployment, and among firms, 
occupations, industries, or localities. For analytical 
purposes, therefore, corresponding categories of 
mobility have been used to classify the types of 
labor market changes made by workers: labor force 
mobility, employment mobility, interfirm mobility, 
occupational mobility, industrial mobility, and geo- 
graphic mobility. Although these types of move- 
ment exhaust all possible sources of change in the 
number, location, and function of human resources 
utilized in the productive process, they clearly do 
not represent mutually exclusive categories of labor 
market transactions, since a single job change fre- 
quently represents a combination of two or more of 
the types of movement described above. 

How a particular job change is classified in the 
foregoing schema obviously depends upon the way 
in which occupations, industries, and geographic 
areas are classified, The broader and less detailed 
the occupational classification system, the fewer 
will be the occupational shifts registered. Some 
Studies have treated as occupational and industrial 
moves only shifts between major occupation groups, 
such as professional, managerial, and clerical, and 
between major industry divisions; while others have 
used more detailed occupational and industrial cat- 
egories. In the case of geographic movement, the 
concept has generally referred to a change in job 
Status that would normally necessitate a change of 
tesidence, Sometimes this is defined in terms of a 
minimum distance between the two jobs; but some- 
times it is taken to be any job change across county, 
State, or regional lines. 

Data and measurement. Most mobility studies 
have focused upon the employment experience of 
a sample of workers over some period of time. 
Work histories have been obtained either by ques- 
tionnaire or interview from the workers them- 
selves, from employers’ personnel files, or from 
Social insurance records. If motivational factors in 
job decisions are to be analyzed, interviews with 
Workers are virtually indispensable. 

Mobility may be defined as the actual movement 
of Workers or as their willingness or propensity to 
Move, given the opportunity and incentive to do so. 

e latter definition is more closely related to the 

asic assumption of conventional theory that work- 
ers are responsive to differentials in “net economie 
advantage.” However, it poses serious difficulties 
of measurement, since “propensity to move” has no 
Operational meaning except in terms of specific 
Circumstances and incentives. Generally, therefore, 
Conclusions with respect to workers’ propensities to 
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move have been inferred from the voluntary job 
changes they actually make. Use has also been 
made of hypothetical questions such as: “If you 
were offered a job with another company doing the 
same work you are now doing for 10 per cent more 
pay, would you take it?” 

Measurements of mobility have generally been 
made in terms of number of jobs held or number 
of job shifts of various kinds made during the 
period under consideration. Results may be pre- 
sented in terms of average number of jobs per 
worker or in terms of frequency distributions of 
workers according to the number of job shifts they 
have made. When such measures are used and if 
comparison is to be made among different groups 
of workers, account must be taken of differences in 
time spent in the labor force. Otherwise differences 
in mobility of various groups may reflect only dif- 
ferences in labor market exposure rather than 
differences in employment stability or work attach- 
ment. Another frequently used measure of mobility 
involves comparing the worker's job status at the 
beginning and end of a specified period, ignoring 
any changes that might have occurred in the in- 
terim. Finally, length of service in the current job 
has also been used as an inverse measure of mobil- 
ity. In this case, also, there must be some method 
of standardizing length of labor force exposure. 

Amount and character of labor mobility. Sys- 
tematic investigation of the amount and character 
of labor mobility and of the functioning of labor 
markets has been carried on much more exten- 
sively in the United States than in most other 
countries. The relative paucity of comparative data 
for other parts of the world makes confident gen- 
eralizations about international differences difficult, 
although it appears that the amount of job move- 
ment in the United States is considerably greater 
than in most European countries and that this is a 
product not only of a larger volume of voluntary 
movement in the United States than in Europe but 
also of a greater incidence of layoffs (Palmer 1960, 
pp. 520-524). Apart from this, European studies 
that have investigated the same questions have 
produced findings that are generally consonant with 
those for the United States (Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 1965, passim). 

Studies of the extent of job shifting among 
American workers have revealed a substantial 
amount of flexibility, as well as considerable stabil- 
ity, in work attachments, Scattered evidence relat- 
ing to the 1940s and 1950s suggests that the 
proportion of job changers each year might have 
been as high as one-fourth or even one-third of the 
total number of employees (Parnes 1960, p. 17). 
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The only comprehensive data covering the entire 
labor force, however, are more recent sample sur- 
veys conducted by the Bureau of the Census, which 
show that both in 1955 and 1961 about one-tenth 
of all workers changed employers at least once 
(Wolfbein 1964, pp. 267-276). How much of this 
difference reflects a real decline in the mobility of 
the labor force and how much results simply from 
differences in coverage and methods of measure- 
ment of the studies is not certain, Whatever the 
size of its mobile segment, however, the labor force 
also has substantial proportions of workers with 
strong job attachments. Thus, over one-third of all 
those employed at the beginning of 1963 had been 
continuously associated with the same employer 
(or self-owned business) for at least 10 years. 

Not all job movement, of course, is voluntary: 
the proportion of the total that results from layoff 
is very sensitive to the level of aggregate demand 
for labor. For example, during the prosperous 
1920s about three-fourths of all separations in 
United States manufacturing industries were vol- 
untary, but during the depressed 1930s voluntary 
quits had shrunk, on the average, to one-fourth of 
all separations and in certain years approached the 
vanishing point. In 1961, one-third of the job shifts 
made by a national sample of the United States 
labor force represented a voluntary attempt to im- 
prove status as compared with over two-fifths in 
1955 when the unemployment rate was consider- 
ably lower. 

The degree of flexibility in labor supply depends 
upon the kinds of shifts made by workers as well 
as upon their number. The evidence is fairly con- 
clusive that most job shifts made by American 
workers are complex that is, involve a simul- 
taneous change of employer, occupation, and in- 
dustry. Even when the very broadest of categories 
are used, a substantial proportion of job changes 
are across occupational and industrial boundaries. 
Only one-third of the job changes made by the 
United States labor force in 1961 involved no 
change in major Occupation group or major in- 
dustry division, while over one-third involved a 
simultaneous change in both. 

As might be expected, geographic movement is 
considerably less common than job changes across 
industrial or occupational lines. Even unemployed 
workers are frequently reluctant to leave their home 
communities because of such factors as home own- 
ership, family and community ties, the expense 
involved in moving, and ignorance of labor market 
conditions elsewhere. Nevertheless, although less 
frequent than industrial or occupational moves, 
geographic movement is by no means inconsequen- 


tial in the United States. In the 1950s and cathy 
1960s the annual number of males in the laber 
force who changed their residence from one coun 
ty to another was relatively stable at between 6 
and 7 per cent of the male labor force, and abou: 
half of these moves were across state lines. 

The correlates of mobility. The incidence of 
mobility is by no means evenly distributed among 
the labor force. There is a pronounced inverse re 
lationship between age and all types of mobility. 
Not only do older workers change jobs less fre 
quently than younger workers, but their job shifts 
are less likely to involve changes in occupation and 
industry. In part, this relationship between age and 
mobility reflects the job shopping that is character 
istic of the early labor market experience of young 
workers; in part it reflects the discrimination in 
hiring against older workers, which makes them 
more reluctant to quit their current jobs. But an 
additional important explanation is the fact that 
older workers are more likely than younger ones to 
have accumulated long tenure in their jobs, which 
not only provides greater protection against layoffs 
but also acts as a powerful restraint on voluntary 
separation. There is abundant evidence that work- 
ers with long service do not lightly give up the job 
security provided by their seniority. Other pergut 
sites associated with seniority (vacations, choice of 
shifts, pensions) have some influence also, as does 
the psychological comfort of a familiar routine and 
a familiar circle of associates. 

Evidence on the relative mobilities of men and 
women is not entirely conclusive. Most studies have 
shown greater mobility among men, but the kai 
pretation is clouded by the fact that women's at 
tachment to the labor force is generally less = 
tinuous than men’s, so that they have less poten 
for job changes during a given period of time- 

Mobility rates vary among major occupa 
groups, tending to decline as one moves up 
socioeconomic hierarchy. Thus, geotools 
ers and managers generally make ap 
fewer job changes than do laborers. Part, us 
not all, of the differences result from — 
among these groups in the ince pattern 
Occupational differences also exist in ne 
of job changes. For example, profession ps t0 
are more likely than other occupational pE roader 
make geographic moves, reflecting the oan OA 
scope of the market for professional 191 9 =a 
the other hand, because of their substanti pees 
ment in training, they show a much high 
average attachment to occupation. 

The combined influence of all the 
effect on mobility has been investiga! 


factors whose 
ted seems t0 


account for only a small proportion of the total 
variation in mobility among individuals. It appears, 
therefore, that variation in mobility is attributable 
in large measure to personality traits or circum- 
ances that cannot be ascertained as readily as 
those that have already been investigated. This is 
an area of research that has hardly been touched. 

Labor market decisions of manual workers. 
Studies designed to test empirically the traditional 
economic theory of wage determination and labor 
allocation generally have focused on the extent to 
which the attitudes and actual labor market behav- 
jor of workers are consistent with the assumptions 
of rationality on which the theory is based. Most 
of this research has related primarily to manual 
workers, there is need for additional study of white- 
collar groups to identify whatever differences may 
exist between white-collar and blue-collar labor 
markets 

A wide variety of factors in addition to wages 


“fairness” of treatment, and the 
of the employee in his job have all been identified 
4s being important. Thus, the influence on workers 
Job choices of relative wage rates, or even of dif- 
ferentials in “net economic advantage,” appears to 
be more diluted than the conventional theory 
Suggests. 

Numerous studies have investigated the reasons 
for voluntary quits, which are a fairly direct indi- 
cator of the extent to which workers change jobs 
in response to perceptions of “net economic advan- 
tage.” To begin with, there is mounting evidence 
that most voluntary separations by manual workers 
are made before the worker has obtained a new 
job, which means that only a minority of volun- 
tary separations occur as the result of the worker's 
being “attracted into” a better job. * bay A 
minority of voluntary job changes, it appears, 
be explained mainly in terms of dissatisfaction 
with wages; far more important is dissatisfaction 
with such intrinsic characteristics of the job as its 
Physical working conditions and the degree of in- 
terest the worker has in it. 

There is conclusive evidence that manual work- 
ers rely chiefly on informal and more or less hap- 

means of finding jobs (random gate appli- 
cation, advice from friends and relatives) as 
Contrasted with more formal and systematic meth- 
ods (public and private employment exchanges). 
Also, the extent of workers’ knowledge about alter- 
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native job opportunities in the local labor market 
area has generally been found to be quite meager. 
It may be concluded that most manual workers who 
are employed and reasonably satisfied with their 
jobs—which includes the vast majority—are not 
“in the labor market” in the sense of knowing about 
(or even being interested in) the existence and 
characteristics of other jobs in the locality. Even 
unemployed workers rarely “shop” for jobs in the 
sense of making careful comparisons of the char- 
acteristics of alternatives, rather, they tend to take 
the first satisfactory job that comes along, which 
frequently is the first one offered. 

To summarize, empirical studies have tended to 
confirm the view that workers, far from being con- 
cerned exclusively or even primarily with “net eco- 
nomic advantage,” have multiple and complex 
goals, that their job “choices” are bounded by con- 
siderable degrees of ignorance of alternatives, and 
that the typical worker is a “satisficing” rather than 
a “maximizing” man—all contrary to the postulates 
of economic theory. 

Employer policies and mobility. The recruiting 
methods, hiring practices, and personnel policies 
of employers tend to explain and to reinforce the 
pattern of labor market behavior that prevails 
among workers. For example, most employers ap- 
pear to use informal recruitment methods, relying 
on gate applications and recruitment through their 
existing work forces rather than on public or pri- 
vate employment agencies or newspaper advertise- 
ments. This makes the labor market quite different 
from the competitive ideal in which all workers 
could choose among all job vacancies and all em- 
ployers could select from among all candidates. 
Other common employer hiring practices also tend 
to insulate the firm from the external market. One 
of these is the formal or informal hiring specifica- 
tions that most firms appear to have, which prevent 
certain groups of workers from effectively com- 
peting for certain jobs. Another is the policy of 
promoting from within, for to the extent that a firm 
follows this policy rigidly there is contact between 
the internal and external labor markets only at the 
base of the occupational ladder. 

Wage differentials. The net effect of the labor 
market behavior of workers and employers is to 
permit interfirm wage differentials in local labor 
markets that are both larger and more persistent 
than competitive theory would suggest. It is never- 
theless important to inquire to what extent labor 
supply considerations affect employer wage policies 
and tend to reduce differentials. For example, do 
low-wage firms have difficulty in recruiting and 
maintaining an adequate labor supply? Is there a 
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tendency for low-wage firms or areas to lose work- 
ers to the higher paying establishments or areas? 
Most empirical investigations of local labor mar- 
kets, particularly those by Reynolds (1951) and 
Lester (1954), have answered these questions 
largely in the negative, although all studies show 
some traces of the traditional economic forces. 
Moreover, whatever may be true within local labor 
market areas, the pattern of geographic mobility 
is consistent with the prediction of conventional 
theory that movement will occur from areas of 
lesser to areas of greater economic opportunity. 
However, how strong this tendency is and whether 
the chief explanatory construct is wage differentials 
or simply differences in job availability are still 
unsettled questions. 

Some policy implications. Despite evidence of 
wide differences between actual labor market be- 
havior and that postulated by conventional eco- 
nomic theory, there is a difference of opinion among 
economists with respect to how much “damage” 
such evidence does to the theory. Rottenberg 
(1956) contended, for example, that the true meas- 
ure of a theory is not the validity of its assump- 
tions but whether it yields valid predictions, and 
he argues that conventional theory does describe 
tendencies that are actually observable in the labor 
market. On the other hand, the empirical evidence, 
while not ruling out completely the existence of the 
kinds of market forces described by conventional 
theory, indicates that they are considerably attenu- 
ated. 

So long as the issue is put in these terms it is not 
likely to be resolved merely by additional research. 
Yet the issue is of profound importance because of 
its implications for policy. For instance, if the un- 
restricted operation of “market forces” is conceived 
to produce a precisely determinate wage structure 
and an ideal allocation of labor, then the intrusion 
of “artificial” influences such as trade unionism or 
government wage regulation means, by assump- 
tion, a misallocation of labor resources. But if the 
market, even in the absence of such “interferences,” 
would produce only a rather broad range of wage 
rates for a given type of work, there is no a priori 
reason for supposing that the “manipulation” of 
wages, at least within limits, makes matters any 
worse (or better). The weight of the empirical evi- 
dence would seem to make the latter interpretation 
far more tenable than the former. 


HERBERT S. PARNES 


[See also MIGRATION; OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS; 
Waces.] 
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HOURS OF WORK 


Hours of work have usually been considered ana- 
lytically only insofar as they are performed by the 
“economically active” population—the work done 
for pay or profit is distinguished from that done, 
notably by housewives, for the direct benefit of the 
household. The hours of work are also distin- 
guished from those of leisure, in that work is con- 
sidered to be done for the sake of its product rather 
than for any satisfactions it yields directly, al- 
though in practice much activity during hours of 
work and leisure alike yields returns of both sorts. 

The observed changes in hours of work, so de- 
limited, depend on whether we measure them by 
the day, the week, or the year. Divergences between 
the day and the year come about through changes 
in weekly holidays and half holidays, especially the 
weekend; those between the week and the year, 
through changes in public holidays, vacations, ab- 
senteeism, sickness, and stoppages. A given total 
of hours will have different significance, according 
to the pattern in which those hours are arranged 
within the day, week, and year and the variability 
of that pattern. The total hours of work performed 
by a given household or community depend in part 
on what proportion of its members engage in the 
Various kinds of work measured. 

The trend of prevailing hours. Insofar as men 
Work for themselves and not under a contract of 
employment, they let their hours be fixed by the 
task rather than by the clock. If hours are fixed 
by the job to be done, they are liable to vary widely 
m the course of the year, especially in arable farm- 
ing; but they may be kept up in the slack seasons 
by the taking on of other kinds of work, either at 
home or in places of temporary migration. The 
worker who fixes his own hours has tended to alter- 
nate between idleness and overtime—as did, typi- 
cally, the domestic weaver. In the newly emergent 
economies today, workers are helped to adapt to 
the unfamiliar ways of industry by being required 
to complete a fixed task each day, rather than work 
for fixed hours. 

Those who work for employers have long had 
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their hours fixed. In Europe in the Middle Ages, 
guilds, municipalities, or statutes often specified 
hours, commonly from sunrise to sunset, with a 
limited break for food and rest at noon and per- 
haps one other break. The shorter working day in 
winter carried a lower wage. Over the year, the 
average was probably around 104 hours a day, with 
a six-day week. But the yearly hours were reduced 
by saints’ days and other holidays: the number ob- 
served in practice varied from place to place and 
time to time, but often as many as 90 to 100 days 
in all were not worked. The yearly total would then 
be around 2,750 to 3,000 hours, an average of 
about 54 hours a week. 

With the Reformation, the observance of saints’ 
days decreased. The rise in the numbers competing 
for jobs at that time would in any case have given 
employers an opportunity to reduce the number of 
holidays, some of which had been holidays with 
pay. But it was with the advent of modern indus- 
trialism, whether in Britain and the United States 
in the late eighteenth century or in Germany and 
Japan in the late nineteenth, that work hours were 
indeed extended. The motive was to use as fully 
as possible the greater capital per worker that the 
new methods required, and again employers were 
able to enforce longer hours because of the growth 
in the job-seeking population. The means chosen 
were reductions of the difference between summer 
and winter hours and of the number of holidays: 
the 12-hour day became common throughout the 
year, and there were few holidays besides Sunday, 
so that the yearly hours of work may be put at 
3,500 to 3,750. But the hours the average worker 
actually completed were reduced by sickness and 
by absenteeism—especially after payday. 

Since the 1830s the hours of work in the industri- 
alized economies have been progressively reduced. 
Although the changes have been only roughly 
synchronous, even in economies at the same stage 
of development, and although there have been wide 
divergences within any one economy, some marked 
traits appear in common. One of the most striking 
is the extent of the reduction—from, say, 3,500 
hours a year to 2,200 or less. The reduction has 
been effected by limiting normal daily hours to 
eight; shortening the week, first through a half 
holiday and more recently by an approach to the 
five-day week; and the instituting of paid vacations, 
which now extend to two, three, and four weeks. 
The chief immediate cause of these changes has 
been the pressure of organized labor: the differen- 
tial effects of trade unionism may well be seen 
more clearly in hours than in pay. This pressure 
has also made itself felt in legislatures, where it 
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has met with support, as well as resistance, from 
other parts of society: some notable reductions of 
hours have been brought about by statute. Reduc- 
tions have also owed not a little to the initiative 
and example of particular employers. 

In recent years there has been a rise in the pro- 
portion of part-time workers—to as much as one- 
tenth of the American labor force outside agricul- 
ture, for example; and whether part-time workers 
are included or not now has a marked effect on 
reported average hours of work. Increasing urbani- 
zation has lengthened the journey to work, so that 
total time claimed by work has not been reduced 
so much as time on the job. Recent years have also 
been marked in some countries by a persistent ex- 
cess of hours worked over standard hours, due in 
great part to the persistence under full employment 
of levels of demand that before 1940 used to bring 
overtime only in the more active phases of the 
trade cycle. 

The timing of reductions of hours. Hours have 
been changed much less often and less gradually 
than pay: they have commonly remained un- 
changed for long periods and then been reduced 
substantially in a movement that runs through 
many industries in the course of only a few years. 
The infrequency of change is understandable be- 
cause small reductions in hours often call for ex- 
tensive reorganization; and even where small 
reductions can be effected readily, they are not as 
likely to attract the worker as the rise in earnings 
that the employer would be equally ready to con- 
cede. When hours are regulated by collective bar- 
gaining, union members must adopt a common 
line, but their preferences are likely to be various; 
Moses (1962) has shown that it is then easier to 
reach agreement to claim higher earnings rather 
than shorter hours. On these grounds, we should 
expect reductions to come about only when 
workers’ preferences for them had had some time 
to build up and the scope for them had become 
fairly wide, 

Given such a period of gestation, reductions 
seem to have been induced by two very different 
states of the economy—by exceptional prosperity, 
but also by a check to expansion. In the first situa. 
tion, the recent rise in earnings will have intensi- 
fied any accumulated preference for shorter hours; 
a substantial reduction in hours can now be af- 
forded without loss of earnings; and the bargaining 
power of labor is great enough to force employers 
to grapple with the difficulties of reorganization, 
In the second situation, the immediate impulse 
comes from the wish to “spread the work —to 
have each man do less work, rather than have 


some men thrown out of work altogether—both as 
the best palliative for a recession of employment 
and as the fair way to realize the fruits of techni- 
cal progress. Probably it is by a mounting threat 
of unemployment that most reductions of hours 
have been occasioned in the past, just as the pros- 
pects of automation have prompted Proposals for 
reductions recently; although, however they were 
occasioned, reductions must also be seen as a way 
of drawing on the rise in productivity achieved in 
the years preceding them. There are other reasons 
why, at the time of a check to expansion, a redue- 
tion in hours accompanied by such a rise in hourly 
rates as will maintain weekly earnings should be 
conceded by employers more readily than a rise in 
hourly rates with unchanged hours: when produc- 
tion has recently dropped, employers can very likely 
reduce hours without a further reduction in output, 
and they do not have to finance a bigger wage bill 
until production rises again. 

Hours prevailing at the present time, The gen- 
eral level of hours and the differences between 
economies in the mid-1950s are illustrated in 
Table 1. By 1963, in the United States the average 
actual weekly hours, outside agriculture, were be- 
low 40 (although this included part-time jobs), 
and paid vacations were mainly from two to four 
weeks, depending on length of service. In western 
Europe normal weekly hours remained higher, the 
average in Scandinavia, for instance, being gener- 
ally 45, but there was a pronounced 1 
especially in larger organizations, toward the 40. 
hour week. Paid vacations were generally from two 
to two and a half weeks but were tending 5 
lengthen, notably in France, where four WA 
been adopted widely. In the Soviet Union stan 45 
weekly hours and paid vacations were much > 
same as those of the United States, although ote 
worked per household were greater; the aim 
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Table 1 — Estimated annual normal hours, about 1 
HOURS 
2,696 
Egypt 2,632-2,6' 
Switzerland 2,384-2,416 
Netherlands 2,320-2,352 
West Germany 2,296-2,320 
Italy 2,288 
Soviet Union 2,248 
Sweden 2,212 
United Kingdom 2,152-2,192 
United States 1,984 
New Zealand 1720 
1,9: 
France £ 
Australia 1,888-1,912 
Indonesia 1,880-1,904 


* Excluding overtime and hours paid for but not worked. 


nce 1958: 
Source: International Labour Confere! 


been set of reaching a 35-hour week in 1968. In 
the emergent economies weekly hours were gen- 
erally longer: the standard of 48 hours was repre- 
sentative, but many exceptions were recognized, 
and enforcement was uneven. Nonetheless, these 
economies had escaped the earlier connection be- 
tween industrialization and inhumanly long hours. 
Rather, the connection that does suggest itself in 
a survey of these economies is between shorter 
hours and higher participation rates. Shorter hours 
—including more part-time jobs—make it easier 
for more members of a household to take jobs; and 
reciprocally, a given standard of living can be main- 
tained with shorter hours per worker when the 
participation rate is higher. 

Industrial and occupational differences. Differ- 
ences between industries are now seldom large or 
persistent, save that service industries tend to have 
rather longer hours than manufacturing, and in 
agriculture hours are generally even longer. There 
is some tendency to offset differences in standard 
hours by differences in overtime. The most salient 
occupational difference has long been that between 
white-collar workers and manual workers, weekly 
hours being shorter and vacations longer for the 
former. But some of the longest hours are worked 
in managerial, administrative, and professional 
occupations, by those who fix their own hours or 
often work beyond regular office hours. So far as 
work requires mental exertion and initiative and 
the worker identifies himself with it, the line be- 
tween work and leisure becomes hard to draw and 
the adverse effects of sustained long hours on pro- 
ductivity tend to be avoided by periods of vacation 
rather than by limitation of the working day and 
week. 

Shorter hours will go with lower wage rates to 
the extent that there is a tendency for the market 
to equalize net advantages of different jobs and 
that more leisure is seen as a net advantage. Shorter 
hours will go with higher earnings to the extent 
that one group of workers is able to secure better 
terms than another and realizes the advantage in 
the form of both leisure and earnings. Thus, the 
generally higher pay and shorter hours of white- 
collar workers as compared with manual workers 
May be ascribed to the relative scarcity in past 
Periods of workers with any secondary education, 
which enabled the white-collar workers to get better 
terms of both kinds. With an alleviation of that 
scarcity, as a result of the social changes of the 
last half century, both pay and hour differentials 
have been reduced. s 

In comparing the hours in different jobs, 
must regard not only the total but also the pattern 


we 
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in which given hours are arranged in the day, week, 
and year. Where processes or output have to be 
continuous, shifts are worked—there may be three 
shifts of eight hours, for example, or four of six 
hours. These arrangements involve night work— 
which is widely prohibited for women and juve- 
niles. Fuller utilization of manufacturing equip- 
ment is provided by the double day shift, with one 
shift, say, from 6:00 a.M. to 2:00 P. ., the other 
from 2:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. Automation tends 
to bring more shift work. Workers may remain on 
one shift indefinitely or (more often) change shifts 
according to a rota. The roster of duties is often a 
distinctive and onerous feature of the service in- 
dustries, where staffs may have to work evenings 
and weekends, meet morning and evening peaks 
of demand by working split shifts, and start and 
finish at times that vary widely from one day or 
week to another; there may also be periods when, 
although not at work, they must remain on call. 
Long-distance transport keeps men away from 
home for some periods when they are not actually 
working. In some jobs the work load varies season- 
ally, and short time alternates with overtime. Al- 
though shift working proves congenial to some 
workers because it provides more free time in day- 
light or other amenities, any departure from the 
usual working day and week raises difficulties for 
the worker and his family in their domestic and 
social activities. In negotiations it is usual to recog- 
nize that compensation is due for such departures: 
it may take the form not only of a higher hourly 
rate of pay but also of a smaller total of weekly 
hours or a longer vacation. 

The individual worker may have opportunities 
to vary his own hours by working part time, doing 
voluntary overtime, or taking a second job, The 
growth of part-time jobs in recent years has been 
associated especially with an increase in the num- 
ber of married women who work outside the home. 
When unemployment was rife, working overtime 
was regarded as taking work away from other men, 
and the higher rates that had to be paid for over- 
time were meant to be a deterrent to employers; 
under full employment, this objection, although 
still encountered, has weakened, and opportunities 
for overtime are now widely regarded as an advan- 
tage in a job. The practice of taking a second job 
(sometimes loosely referred to as “moonlighting” ), 
within the usual weekday hours, in the evenings, 
or on weekends, has increased with the coming of 
shorter daily hours and the five-day week. 

Choice of hours. Any one worker has some 
choice between shorter hours and higher earnings, 
insofar as he can choose between jobs and vary 
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the hours he works in a given job; and a collective 
choice of this kind is implicit in most negotiations 
about terms of employment. The considerations 
that make up the theory of such choice were well 
set out by Marshall (1890), These considerations 
do not enable us to predict the kind of effect that a 
rise in the rate of return to labor will have upon 
the number of hours the worker prefers to work. 
Such a rise increases the worker's purchasing 
power, including his power to purchase leisure, 
but it raises the opportunity cost of the unit of 
leisure. It increases the quantity of commodities 
he can obtain by working a further hour, but at the 
same time it increases the quantity of commodities 
obtainable by working a given number of hours, 
and so lowers his valuation of a unit increment of 
commodities. If the first factor predominates, he 
will prefer longer hours; if the second, shorter. 
Which effect will in fact predominate depends, 
among many other things, on the strain put on him 
by his present hours; on his stage of life—whether 
he is young or old, or whether he is raising a fam- 
ily; on the attractions of the alternative activities 
open to him—including work in his home and, 
especially in emergent economies, on his own hold- 
ing; and on whether he and his fellows are con- 
tent with a customary standard of living or are 
consciously raising their standards and have such 
goals before them. Where standards are stationary, 
a rise in the rate of pay will result in a reduction 
of hours worked. This was thought to be a general 
feature of the emergent economies, but wider ex- 
perience has shown it to be only transitory in them 
or to be confined to certain groups. But the long- 
run supply curve of labor has certainly shown it- 
self to be backward-sloping in the developed econ- 
omies, in that their workers have chosen to draw 
on rises in productivity for both some increment 
of commodity income and some shortening of 
hours. Long (1958) gives the following estimates 
of percentage changes in the hours of the standard 
work week associated with a 1 per cent rise in real 
disposable income per hour: 


United States 1890-1950 — 0.27 
Great Britain 1911-1951 — 0.39 
Canada 1921-1941 — 0.34 
Germany 1895-1950 — 0.92 


Hours and productivity. The existence of a 
choice between higher earnings and shorter hours 
implies that output varies directly with hours, But 
just how it does so is hard to determine even for 
manual workers, whose product can be measured. 
Observations in comparatively controlled condi- 
tions have indicated that a change in hours may 


take many months to accomplish its effects on pro- 
ductivity, and the majority of changes have taken 
place in conditions far from controlled, Most exten- 
sions of hours in the present century have coin- 
cided with the exceptional incentives and difficul- 
ties of wartime; or reductions have occurred when 
there has been slack to take up or technical prog- 
ress to draw upon; and reductions in themselves 
have often enforced a change of methods. The rec- 
ord suggests strongly, however, that at least where 
the rate of output depends on the effort and atten- 
tion of the worker, hours in excess of 48 a week 
do not add to output in the long run—the worker 
adjusts his rate of working, so as to spread a given 
fund of energy over the longer hours, and the rates 
of spoilage, accident, sickness, and absenteeism 
are all higher. Except in work requiring special ex- 
ertion and endurance, however, it seems probable 
that reductions of hours below 48 a week will be 
accompanied, other things being equal, by nearly 
proportionate reductions in output. But this holds 
good only at one place and time; there is reason to 
believe that as time goes on, a labor force that 
works shorter hours will develop its capabilities 
as it broadens its interests and education. Long 
hours were seen to wear men out by the age of 40; 
shorter hours, even where they decrease output in 
a given year, may raise it over a man's life. The 
hours set free, moreover, although they do not add 
to the measured national product, are used in praci 
tice to add something to the unmeasured amenities 
of households and to the goodness of life. 


E. H. PHELPs BROWN AND M. H. BROWNE 


[See also EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT; LABOR 
FORCE, article on PARTICIPATION; LEISURE; TIME 
BUDGETS; Wacks, article on WAGE AND HOUR LEGIS- 
LATION.] 
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I 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The content and the scope of collective bargain- 
ing vary from country to country. The issues in 
collective bargaining, broadly speaking, relate to 
wages, hours of work, various benefit provisions, 
and other terms and conditions of employment. 
Also involved are questions concerning the recog- 
nition and status of unions and collective bargain- 
ing procedures. 

This article will first discuss briefly some broad 
differences in the content and scope of collective 
bargaining in different countries. It will then con- 
Sider selected collective bargaining issues in the 


United States. Collective bargaining in the United 
States, while not extended to as large a proportion 
of employees as in some other countries, has de- 
veloped the labor agreement more intensively than 
elsewhere and hence covers directly a wide range 
of issues. A concluding section will indicate some 
developing characteristics and changing issues in 
various countries, 


Institutional environment 


Questions and problems about the terms and 
conditions of employment arise in any industrial- 
ized or industrializing society. As John T. Dunlop 
points out (1958, p. 4), any industrial society, re- 
gardless of its political form, creates distinctive 
groups of managers and workers. Such societies 
develop industrial relations systems, which he 
analyzes in terms of three sets of actors—managers, 
organized workers, and specialized governmental 
agencies—and three environmental forces—tech- 
nological conditions, market constraints, and power 
relationships in the society. 

Although all developing countries create some 
form of industrial relations system, the power re- 
lationship in the society may preclude or drastically 
limit collective bargaining between managers and 
freely organized and freely led unions. In com- 
mand societies without private ownership of the 
means of production, worker organizations are in- 
struments of the state and are largely restricted in 
function to encouraging higher employee produc- 
tivity and administering welfare programs. Even 
among such societies, however, significant differ- 
ences can be found in the power and status of 
worker groups. A very interesting variation seems 
to exist in Yugoslavia (Dunlop 1958, chapter 7), 
where workers’ councils have substantial power 
within a system of control which cannot as yet be 
described as stable. Despite these variations, col- 
lective bargaining, as the term is usually used, can 
hardly be said to prevail in the absence of private 
ownership and the right to strike. 

In countries with private ownership of property 
but with dictatorial or semidictatorial forms of 
government, unions have elements of freedom 
within a highly restrictive political environment. A 
union movement may provide a useful ally for a 
dictator in breaking or countering the entrenched 
power of a landed aristocracy. The allegiance of 
workers has been obtained and preserved in such 
countries by various social reforms and legislative 
codes protecting employees. Although the unions 
achieve certain goals and employers are con- 
siderably restricted, the unions at the same time 
are likely to have imposed leadership and to be 
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under the ultimate control of the dictator. A lim- 
ited and weak form of collective bargaining may 
exist, with both unions and employers restrained 
and regulated by the power of the state. Collective 
bargaining under Perón in Argentina and Vargas 
in Brazil are illustrations of this (Alexander 1962). 
Apart from particular governmental variations, 
labor movements in underdeveloped countries com- 
monly are highly political in character and in- 
timately associated with the revolutionary and 
nationalistic aspirations of the people. A significant 
impetus to political action is the economic weak- 
ness associated with mass underemployment. 

In democratic industrialized societies, trade 
unions function both as collective bargaining and 
as political institutions. In western Europe unions 
have, to a considerable extent, been associated 
with ideological, religious, and revolutionary move- 
ments and have reflected the pluralistic political 
pressures within the countries. Some such union 
movements have been predominantly political in 
character and have had limited effectiveness as 
collective bargaining institutions. Trade unions in 
France and Italy historically have been cast in this 
mold. The opposite extreme is to be found in the 
United States, where unionism has functioned 
overwhelmingly as a collective bargaining institu- 
tion, with insignificant ideological aspirations and 
minimal political objectives. The more middle 
ground, where unions have been strong both as 
political institutions and as bargaining institutions, 
is illustrated by the examples of Sweden and Great 
Britain. 

Goals in democratic industrial societies. In 
democratic industrialized societies organized work- 
ers may seek to achieve their goals and objectives 
by means of political and legislative action or 
through collective bargaining with private em- 
ployers. Various general goals may be related to 
the alternative means. For this purpose general 
goals may be classified as (1) wage and hour pro- 
tection and improvement; (2) social benefits and 
enhanced security through medical and health 
plans, unemployment compensation, pension plans, 
and related arrangements; and (3) detailed regu- 
lation and determination of conditions of employ- 
ment, including layoff, promotion, job and personal 
compensation, discipline and discharge, and other 
working rules and policies. 

All three of the above general goals may be 
sought primarily through collective bargaining. If 
so, collective bargaining will be broad in scope and 
the issues multifarious. This has been the manner 
in which collective bargaining has developed in the 
United States since World War m. During this 


period unions have developed from a small pro- 
portion of the labor force—organized by crafts— 
into an industrial form of union organization, en- 
compassing the large mass-production industries 
and embracing a large proportion of blue-collar 
employees. The labor agreement reflects the change 
that has taken place, evolving from a relatively 
simple document to a complex web of rules govern- 
ing many aspects of employment. 

In all countries in which collective bargaining 
has meaningful status the first general goal, wage 
and hour protection and improvement, has been 
sought both through negotiation with employers 
and, less importantly, through minimum-wage laws 
and other types of legislative enactment. Where 
unions have been relatively weak as collective bar- 
gaining institutions, wage and hour legislation 
appears to have had a greater relative economic 
impact. Whereas wage legislation is thus in some 
degree an alternative means, the most central 
aspect of and issue in collective bargaining has 
been various facets of wage determination. 

The second goal noted, social benefits and en. 
hanced security, has been sought and achieved in 
most countries through legislation rather chan 
through collective bargaining. The socialistic polit- 
ical parties, with which unions in Europe have 
been predominantly associated, have evolved pri- 
marily into political advocates of the welfare state. 
Although unemployment compensation and old-age 
or retirement benefits have historically been pri- 
mary legislative objectives, the most important 
area of development and expansion in the YA 
since World War 1 has been public systems © 
medical care. The Scandinavian countries Bag 
been outstanding in reducing death rates and 5 
viding comprehensive medical care. The Un 5 
States, on the other hand, developed state 1 8 
and unemployment benefits much later than i 
rope and retains essentially a private ecane: 
medical care. In the postwar years, however, ai 
has been developed through collective hago 7775 
an extensive private benefit package tha 
raised issues about cost and content. een 

The third goal, detailed regulation and de 115 
nation of conditions of employment, m ning 
uniquely developed through collective barg 22 l 
in the United States. This appears to be pee ae 
not only of the weak political e cae 
labor movement but also of the decentralize 1 
pany. level and plant-level system of pa gen- 
that is characteristic of the United States. post 
ing on an industry-wide basis, or even on 4 ail in 
confederation basis, which tends to 
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Europe, appears not to lend itself to, or for 
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reasons not to focus on, this type of issue. How- 
ever, to varying extents in different countries this 
third goal has been sought through legislation. 
Labor codes, sometimes containing very detailed 
administrative provisions with respect to employ- 
ment conditions, are to be found in some Euro- 
pean and South American countries and elsewhere, 
as in India. On the other hand, where this type of 
legislation is less completely developed, employers 
are free to establish detailed employment rules and 
policies, although these are qualified to a growing 
extent by the emergence of various forms of col- 
lective bargaining at the plant level. 

Thus, although it can be said that every indus- 
trialized or industrializing country has an indus- 
trial relations system and that all such systems are 
concerned with the determination of wages and 
other terms and conditions of employment, the 
scope and the content of collective bargaining vary 
widely from country to country. The existence of 
a large and broadly based labor movement is not 
synonymous with a highly comprehensive and 
strong system of collective bargaining. Such a 
labor movement may be strong politically but weak 
economically. Although political strength cannot 
overcome the economic and technological con- 
straints of a society, it may achieve certain em- 
ployee goals and impose detailed regulations upon 
employers. A large labor movement may be rela- 
tively weak both politically and economically. This 
appears to be the case in Japan, where the multi- 
tude of plant unions, bargaining locally, impose few 
restraints upon employers and where the union 
federations, although decidedly active politically, 
have not achieved extensive political power. Vari- 
ous degrees of economic and political strength and 
various degrees of economic and political orienta- 
tion create considerably different systems of col- 
lective bargaining. This must be recognized but 
cannot be dealt with in this article. (In addition to 
the two works previously cited, examples and anal- 
yses of variations in systems of collective bargain- 
ing among countries are to be found in other 
references in the bibliography. ) 


Issues in the United States 

Through collective bargaining, unions challenge 
managements right to make unilateral decisions 
that affect the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. This challenge takes two forms, One form 
is the negotiation of written labor agreements that 
establish both general and quite specific rules gov- 
erning the employment relationship. The second 
form of challenge is the protest against particular 
day-to-day decisions and actions of management as 
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not being in conformity with the provisions of the 
labor agreement. This latter challenge is carried out 
through a grievance procedure established by the 
labor agreement. Whereas management retains 
various rights and unilaterally establishes and 
maintains some labor relations policies, the total 
union challenge creates an enlarged web of rules 
that is jointly determined and binding both for the 
two parties to the agreement (the union and the 
management) and for the individual employees. 

Issues in collective bargaining in the United 
States have not remained static. The modern labor 
movement, with greatly enlarged union member- 
ship, began in the political and economic climate 
of the great depression of the 1930s. It was then 
that the heart of American industry was organ- 
ized and began to operate under collective bargain- 
ing. The process of collective bargaining has been 
evolutionary. It has gone through an organizing 
stage, characterized by violent hostility, and a con- 
tract development stage, characterized by con- 
tinued but diminished hostility, and in recent years 
has given evidence of a stage of increased accom- 
modation and more orderly relationships. Issues 
that seriously divided the parties some years ago 
are now in large measure resolved. This process of 
resolution will be noted in the discussion of par- 
ticular issues. New issues arise as older issues are 
resolved, however. There is always a conflict fron- 
tier, although this should not obscure the sub- 
stantial progress that has been made. 

Wages and related benefits. The size of the 
“economic package” is the most obvious, persistent, 
and perhaps inevitable issue that divides the 
parties. The typical economic package consists of a 
wage increase and benefit liberalizations. Unions 
have consistently introduced and improved benefit 
plans. This drive for benefit improvement has in- 
creased the cost of such wage supplements from 
an insignificant amount in 1940 to roughly one- 
quarter of total employment costs. Conflict has 
been primarily related to the additional cost of 
improved benefits, although the appropriateness of 
each new benefit has also engendered some con- 
troversy. Particular benefits and the related issues 
will be discussed below [see also WaGES, article on 
FRINGE BENEFITS]. 

The cost and income implications of benefits 
will not be discussed here. [For a discussion of the 
entire subject of the effect of unions on the general 
level of wages in the United States and on relative 
wage levels in different industries and in different 
occupations, see LABOR UNIONS, article on INFLU- 
ENCE ON WAGES.] It should be noted in passing that 
there has been considerable argument about the 
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effect of unions on the process and problem of in- 
flation and about the power of unions to increase 
the relative wage level for particular groups of or- 
ganized employees. The only aspect of wages that 
will be treated in this article, and this treatment 
will be brief, will be the compensation structure 
in the plant. It should be emphasized, however, 
that controversy over wages and costs tends to 
overshadow other issues in most particular in- 
stances of union—management negotiation. 

The following sections will discuss (1) the griev- 
ance procedure and arbitration, (2) discipline and 
discharge, (3) the use of seniority, (4) the plant 
compensation structure, (5) hours of work and 
vacation and holiday provisions, (6) supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits, severance pay, and 
subcontracting, (7) pension and medical benefits, 
(8) recognition and union security, and (9) other 
labor agreement provisions. None of these subjects 
can be discussed in depth. (A more extensive treat- 
ment is to be found in Slichter et al. 1960.) 

Grievance procedure and arbitration. As pre- 
viously mentioned, a major form of union chal- 
lenge to management is alleged contract violation. 
Employees have the right to present grievances in 
the first instance to the departmental foreman or 
equivalent first-line supervisor and to be repre- 
sented by a union steward or committeeman. If the 
grievance is not resolved at this first step, it may 
be carried to higher stages, involving union and 
management representatives of successively higher 
levels. Grievance procedures are found with two, 
three, four, and more steps in the appeal proce- 
dure. Grievance procedures have been refined to 
require that grievances be written, that they allege 
violation of specific sections of the labor agreement, 
and that written appeals and answers be given 
within stated time intervals. Written briefs are 
commonly used in arbitration. 

The most notable change that has taken place 
over the years has been the general acceptance of 
arbitration as the terminal step in the grievance 
procedure, Arbitration gives a neutral individual, 
selected by the parties, the right to make final and 
binding decisions on unresolved grievances sub- 
mitted to him. Prior to World War 1 arbitration 
was found in only a few labor agreements and was 
an important issue between the parties. Unions 
sought such provisions, and management resisted 
them. Today, however, most managements favor 
arbitration, and provision for it is to be found in 
over 90 per cent of labor agreements. 

There is no doubt that managements in large 
part accepted arbitration to induce unions to accept 
“no-strike” clauses—that is, clauses that prohibit 


strikes during the term of the agreement. In addi- 
tion, the combined effect of arbitration and no 
strike clauses was to allow management to discipline 
employees for taking part in “wildcat” strikes— 
those prohibited by the contract, Furthermore, arbi- 
tration was limited to grievances involving the 
application or interpretation of the labor agree- 
ment, thus restricting the arbitrator’s authority. 
Finally, any particular decision could be modified 
or negated by subsequent negotiation. 

Arbitration is important because it resolves by a 
private judicial process conflict that arises during 
the term of the labor agreement. It gives meaning 
and support to the development and application of 
labor relations policies. Its scope has necessarily 
increased as labor agreement provisions have mul- 
tiplied and become more complex. Its significance 
goes beyond the making of particular decisions by 
the arbitrator because both parties are restrained 
by arbitration precedents and by knowledge of how 
an arbitrator would probably rule if a particular 
issue were to be carried to him. No other country 
is known to have developed a system of private 
grievance arbitration as extensive as that in the 
United States, 

Discipline and discharge. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution unions have made to the security of 
the individual employee has been their substantial 
assistance in the elimination of arbitrary discipline 
and discharge. This has been done not by elaborate 
labor agreement provisions but typically by m 
simple restriction of the grounds for discipline an 
discharge to “for cause” or “for just or proper 
cause.” 

Such simple restriction might not have been 
effective had it not been coupled with arbitration. 
In arbitration the burden of proving cause 18 pur 
the employer. In response to this union chal a 
and unilaterally with the development of e 
policies, employers created systems of ere 15 
discipline. These involve oral and written wat! 8 
and disciplinary layoff prior to discharge, 7959 
in the case of serious acts considered to WA oe 
immediate discharge. The systems e ihe 
rective behavior rather than punishment. 1 115 
essence of the enhanced job security of 7 the 
vidual employee is to be found in the fact 18 55 
employer may not take action that will F 
ported as fair and reasonable by a neutral F refer- 

Seniority. Seniority, the according 0 H ilie 
ence on the basis of length of 9 5 1 
employer, has two distinct uses in la 10 5 For 
ments. One use may be called benefit senio ntl 
example, the amount of vacation and ae d are 
of pension to which an employee is en 
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commonly based on seniority. Seniority is used in 
this manner primarily because entitlement to bene- 
fits on such a basis is regarded as equitable, but 
this use is also a union bargaining device, initially 
to obtain liberal benefits for long-service employees 
and subsequently to extend these benefits to em- 
ployees with lesser service. 

The second use of seniority, which may be called 
competitive-status seniority, is to select one em- 
ployee rather than another for layoff or promotion 
or for various other purposes. Seniority is widely 
accepted at present as the major criterion for lay- 
off; it is more controversial and qualified in its 
other competitive-status applications. 

Seniority systems regulating layoff are highly 
varied and frequently quite complex. Seniority may 
be defined, measured, and applied in different ways 
and combinations—job seniority, department sen- 
iority, occupational-group seniority, plant senior- 
ity, and company seniority. In actual application, 
seniority can be more or less qualified by requiring 
that the employee have the ability to perform par- 
ticular jobs. Description and analysis of various 
layoff systems can be found elsewhere (see Slichter 
et al. 1960, chapter 6). 

The principle of seniority appeals to unions and 
employees as a criterion for making competitive 
decisions affecting employees because it is regarded 
as fair, reasonable, objective, and hence nondis- 
criminatory, It is further supported because it estab- 
lishes job security for long-service employees. The 
principle is resisted by management as being con- 
trary to the logic of making business decisions and 
employee rewards on the basis of efficiency. It is 
argued that seniority weakens employee motivation 
to contribute to the goals of the organization and 
adds to cost by requiring more extensive training 
and retraining of employees. As stated earlier, man- 
agement has commonly come to accept the prin- 
ciple of seniority with respect to layoff but has 
preferred narrow and small units of application, to 
reduce training costs and internal employee turn- 
over. Unions have worked for broader units of 
application, typically for plant-wide application. 
Some constructive compromises have been worked 
out that minimize internal employee turnover and 
resulting training costs but that still give plant- 
wide protection through a labor pool. Layoff pro- 
visions at present are seriously controversial only 
in a minority of instances. 

Although management is content to accept sen- 
iority as the primary criterion for layoff, it is less 
content to do so in the case of promotion, even 
though in practice in most unionized companies a 
high proportion of promotions go to the senior man. 


Labor agreement provisions commonly do not make 
seniority the single criterion for promotion and 
frequently provide that seniority shall govern only 
when skill and ability are equal. But protests in the 
grievance procedure, when exceptions to seniority 
are made, have led many managements to promote 
on the basis of seniority except for rare and un- 
usual cases. 

The most controversial applications of competi- 
tive-status seniority have been to temporary trans- 
fers of employees to meet day-to-day and short-term 
production needs. Considerable loss in flexibility in 
the use of manpower can be caused by such re- 
quirements, with very little true enhancement of 
the job security of senior employees. In general, 
both employees and management now accept sen- 
iority as the criterion for permanent layoff and 
as a factor to be given heavy weight in promotion. 
However, there is controversy when the use of 
seniority entails excessive management costs, as it 
does when it is applied too minutely to the numer- 
ous employee shifts caused by short-term changes 
in production schedules and by employee absence. 
Controversy also exists where the particular senior- 
ity system causes high-cost chainlike movement of 
employees in the process of layoff. 

The quite elaborate development of seniority 
sections in labor agreements appears to be a char- 
acteristic of collective bargaining mainly in the 
United States. Although custom and practice may 
impose comparable restrictions upon employers in 
some other countries, and legal protection may also 
exist, formal seniority requirements are not com- 
monly found in labor agreements elsewhere. 

Plant compensation structure. There has been 
considerable progress in rationalizing wage struc- 
tures. Whereas rationalization programs typically 
have been initiated by management, the prospect 
of unionization, or grievance experience subse- 
quent to unionization, has been a strong motivating 
influence. Unionization places management in a 
position in which it must be able to justify and 
defend the wage rates paid for particular jobs and 
to particular individuals. 

The problem of justification has been most severe 
where technological developments create rather 
minute division of labor and therefore many roughly 
similar but specialized jobs. Rationalization has 
taken the form of job evaluation, which analyzes 
and rates the content of jobs in terms of their skill 
and responsibility requirements and in terms of 
unfavorable working conditions and the degree of 
physical effort required. The result of job evalua- 
tion has been to create a logical, simplified wage 
structure, with all jobs classified by job content 
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into a relatively small number of labor grades and 
with each labor grade having an attached single 
wage rate or wage-rate range. 

The significance of job evaluation to union— 
management relations is that it creates a stable 
wage structure together with orderly change in 
particular wage rates. Prior to the acceptance and 
introduction of job evaluation, wage-inequity griev- 
ances were brought up during the term of the labor 
agreement and typically in large numbers. Wage 
rates for particular jobs became a most trouble- 
some and hectic grievance problem. Acceptance 
of job evaluation requires agreement that jobs have 
been equitably classified and that, consequently, 
wage rates for particular jobs will not be changed 
unless job content changes. If job content changes 
or if mew jobs are created, orderly change is 
achieved since evaluation principles have been ac- 
cepted for the determination of the wage rate for 
the new or revised job. Disagreement may be re- 
solved, if necessary, through arbitration. The al- 
most complete acceptance of job evaluation, or its 
near equivalent through more informal procedures, 
has gone far in the resolution of the issue of the 
determination of wage rates for particular Jobs. 

Job evaluation developed in the United States 
primarily as an application of scientific manage- 
ment. Its use was greatly stimulated by the spread 
of collective bargaining. Evaluation is much less 
common in other countries, although it is attract- 
ing greater interest abroad and its application is 
increasing. The most extensive development 
is in the Netherlands, where through union en- 
dorsement it has been utilized in a program to 
rationalize the wage structure of the entire country. 

The compensation of individual employees, when 
paid by the hour, has tended in the United States 
to move in the direction of less discrimination 
between individuals, Many job evaluation plans, 
and other wage structures, pay all employees work- 
ing on a particular job the identical wage rate. 
Probably more than half of the evaluation plans, 
however, establish a Wage: rate range for each labor 
grade, within which individual employees are com- 
pensated. Some managements desire to compensate 
individuals within the rate range in accordance 
with merit and ability, but under union pressure 
seniority tends to govern; workers get automatic 
or nearly automatic increases in pay at fixed points 
in time and in this way progress along a pay scale 
to the maximum rate for the job. 

Whereas the issues of job compensation and in- 
dividual compensation by the hour have been to a 
great extent resolved, piece-rate and wage-incentive 


compensation frequently involve controversy, Sim- 
ilarly, there can be controversy over production 
standards and manning requirements under sys- 
tems of hourly compensation that have been 
coupled with employee efficiency requirements. In 
other words, there has been only limited agreement 
between managements and unions about the appli- 
cation of industrial engineering principles to the 
determination of production standards. In recent 
years acute conflict has sometimes developed when 
management has attempted to increase the general 
level of employee efficiency and effort. 

The level of effort, manning requirements, and 
various so-called restrictive work rules, although 
not usually thought of as part of the plant com- 
pensation structure, are crucial determinants of 
labor cost. Under the reduced competitive pres- 
sures of World War 11 and the high levels of de- 
mand that prevailed in the early postwar years, 
efficiency declined in many companies as employees 
sought and achieved looser production standards. 
In the later postwar years, as competition intensi- 
fied and excess capacity developed, management 
endeavored to reduce cost by improving employee 
efficiency. This competitive drive intensified union- 
management conflict in a significant number of 
situations. 

Hours of work; vacation and holiday pay. A 
long-standing traditional goal of unions has been 
to reduce the hours in the standard workday and 
work week. But in the years since World WAA 
there has been very little change in the standar 
40-hour week and 8-hour day. In the earlier years 
of this period there were significant, but not nu: 
merous, instances in which hours in excess of this 
standard were reduced to it. There have also been 
a few instances in which weekly hours have been 
reduced to levels below 40, but there has been no 
general drive to achieve such a reduction. 

The goal of increased leisure has been 5 
during this period by the introduction of pal 15155 
tions and paid holidays. There has been Andy 
progressive liberalization of vacation and ee 
provisions, A three-week vacation for ooh Be 
with 10 or 15 years of service is now commo! 1 8 15 
numerous labor agreements provide for four 585 
of vacation for those with 25 (or, in some m holi- 
fewer) years of service. Seven or eight Le 
days during the year are now quite e 1 

An interesting question for che near shorter 
whether there will be a strong demand for i wage. 
work week without reduction in the WA rates 
The recent relatively high unemploym ment by 
stimulated interest in increasing employ! 


hieved 
vaca- 
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this device, On the other hand, the most recent 
novel negotiation has been in the steel industry, 
where an optional savings, retirement, and ex- 
tended vacation plan has been introduced. In the 
related metal container industry, a sabbatical-leave 
type of vacation plan has been negotiated. These 
plans continue the trend toward reduced hours of 
work per year rather than per week. 

Overtime payment has been negotiated for work 
on paid holidays and for hours beyond the stand- 
ard day and week. In many labor agreements these 
provisions are quite complex. The original purpose 
of penalty overtime rates of pay was to discourage 
excess hours of work. While the rates continue to 
serve this purpose, liberal payment has tended to 
make such work attractive for many employees. 
Liberalization of overtime payment arrangements 
has been sought largely to increase take-home pay. 

Unemployment benefits and severance pay. Pri- 
vately financed and trusteed supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit plans were negotiated in 1955 in 
the automobile industry. The plan that became the 
basis for agreement was developed by the Ford 
Motor Company as a counterproposal to the de- 
mand of the United Automobile Workers union for 
a guaranteed annual wage. The union's demand for 
a guaranteed annual wage was perhaps the most 
controversial benefit issue in the postwar years. 
Although the unemployment plan as negotiated 
did not fully satisfy the union's demands, the em- 
ployer's objections to it were considerably reduced 
because it was integrated with public unemployment 
benefits and because the employer could achieve 
limited liability through trust-fund financing. 

In subsequent years the automobile plan, or a 
variation of it, has been negotiated by larger em- 
ployers in many industries. The benefit amount has 
been liberalized, and the maximum duration of 
benefits has been extended in many instances from 
26 to 52 weeks. Various provisions for short-work- 
week benefits have also been introduced. Liberal- 
izations bring the plans closer to the original objec- 
tive of the unions, and the extension of maximum 
benefits to 52 weeks, plus other administrative 
modifications, has diminished somewhat the inte- 
gration of private plans with public unemployment 
benefit systems. Less common than the automobile 
industry plan, but nevertheless important, are nego- 
tiated savings-fund plans, from which employees 
may draw in emergencies, including unemployment. 

A severance-pay plan was added to the automo- 
bile industry supplementary unemployment benefit 
plan in 1958. Severance-pay plans have also been 
negotiated in other industries, and since 1960 have 


been spreading rapidly. The amount of such pay 
varies with seniority and is logically related to, and 
payable for, permanent severance. 

Job security and subcontracting. The entire 
subject of job security has been a major issue in 
collective bargaining in recent years. Its increased 
importance in negotiation may be attributed to 
higher levels of unemployment associated with 
some sluggishness in the rate of economic growth 
and to widespread fear of the disemployment effect 
of automation and a quickened pace of technologi- 
cal change. Although supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits, severance pay, and early retirement 
have been the primary manifestations of emphasis 
on job security, there also has been (1) limited 
experimentation with “automation funds,” which 
have given employers the right to make certain 
work-rule and technological changes in return for 
contributions on their part to trust funds providing 
specialized employee benefits, (2) some broadening 
of seniority units governing layoff and recall, and 
some growth of retraining provisions, and (3) an 
intensification of the issue of subcontracting. 

Subcontracting is controversial in principle. Em- 
ployers regard freedom to subcontract work as a 
fundamental business right. Any form of restric- 
tion of this right is resisted. In addition to the 
controversy this causes between unions and man- 
agement, subcontracting causes conflict among 
unions. In order to maintain or enlarge employ- 
ment opportunities for their members, industrial 
unions wish to limit subcontracting. The employ- 
ment of craft-union construction employees, how- 
ever, depends in part on the freedom of industrial 
employers to subcontract construction work. Indus- 
trial union-craft union rivalry is intensified by this 
conflict of interest in employment opportunities 
with respect to construction and maintenance 
work. Unemploynient intensifies all aspects of the 
subcontracting issue. 

Pension and medical benefits. Unions did not 
initiate private hospitalization, surgical, and med- 
ical group-benefit plans. Nor did they initiate pri- 
vate pension plans. Group life insurance, sickness 
and accident compensation, hospital and surgical 
and medical plans, and pension plans were pio- 
neered by employers as an important part of their 
developing personnel policies and programs. In the 
postwar years, however, unions sought these bene- 
fits through negotiation and gave added impetus to 
expanding their coverage. Unions achieved more 
liberal plans not only by increasing benefit amounts 
but also by adding to the kinds of medical services 
provided and by the extension of coverage to em- 
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ployees dependents and, more recently, to retired 
employees. The entire private welfare structure 
has been considerably extended, although pension 
plans cover fewer employees than do hospitaliza- 
tion and medical plans. 

Employers typically have not disagreed about 
the desirability of most benefit plans. On this issue 
employers cannot be cast in the role of the em- 
ployees’ antagonists. The issue in negotiation has 
essentially been the degree and cost of particular 
liberalizations of those benefit plans. It is also not 
very probable that great conflict will develop in the 
future. 

There is, however, a growing potential issue in 
the medical field between the direct provision of 
hospital and medical services and the now more 
common insurance approach to such benefits. Some 
unions have, usually through a joint union-man- 
agement trustee mechanism, established various 
kinds of clinical, diagnostic, medical, and hospital- 
ization services. The United Mine Workers union, 
for example, through its trusteed welfare fund, 
operates 18 memorial hospitals. Direct-service med- 
ical plans tend to be opposed by the professional 
medical associations and to arouse the hostility of 
various opponents of “socialized medicine.” Some 
of the large industrial unions are becoming more 
and more interested in the direct-service approach 
to medical care. Employers tend to favor continua- 
tion of insured or similarly financed programs. The 
method of providing medical services to the entire 
community is likely to become an increasingly 
active political issue in the United States, and this 
issue will involve elements of union—management 
controversy. [See MEDICAL CARE, article on Eco- 
NOMIC ASPECTS.] 

Another potential problem involves the invest- 
ment policy to be followed with respect to pension 
reserves. Private pension reserves are today quite 
large and within the next ten years will increase 
to enormous size, The investment of such reserves, 
except with respect to plans utilizing the joint 
union—management trustee device, has been under 
the control of the employer or a trustee selected by 
him. The large industrial unions are questioning 
this unilateral control. Some such unions see op- 
portunities to further various social projects by the 
investment of such funds. As pension reserves be- 
come larger, investment control and policy may 
become increasingly controversial [see PENSION 
FUNDS]. 

It can be argued with conviction, although it 
cannot be proved, that unions have stimulated the 
quite rapid growth of private benefit plans. It is 


also clear that in the United States the importance 
of private plans (relative to that of public plans 
providing similar benefits) is greater than in most, 
if not all, other countries. Although public pro- 
vision of medical benefits may become an increas- 
ingly important political issue in the United States, 
a combined private and public approach to welfare 
benefits, with public plans providing only minimum 
benefits of all types, appears firmly established. 
Recognition and union security. The United 
States is one of the few countries with a tradition 
and practice of the exclusive representation of em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit by a single union. This 
tradition became a legal principle of representation 
with the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935. In 
most countries various unions have members 
among the employees of a particular employer. 
Unions in the United States, going beyond the 
concept of exclusive representation, have also 
sought, and in about three-fourths of union con- 
tracts have achieved, compulsory union member- 
ship for all employees in the bargaining unit. The 
most prevalent form of compulsory membership, 
and the strongest form now compatible with fed- 
eral Jaw, is a union-shop labor agreement provision 
requiring membership in the union within 30 days 
after employment. There are, however, 18 states 
that prohibit by right-to-work laws any form of 
compulsory union membership. There is also 2 
qualification in federal law limiting the compul- 
sory discharge of an employee under a re 
clause to refusal to pay union dues and regularly 
required initiation fees. 121555 
Union-shop and other union security e 
in labor agreements are not common in most coun: 
tries and are not usually sought by unions, 10 
doubt because such provisions are not consisten 
with the tradition of multiple- union ma sa 
and representation (no attempt is made 17 
analyze differences in such underlying traditio sA 
In all countries a most severe controversy ally 
tween management and unions has ea 
been the direct issue of recognition. It ela 9 
the struggle over recognition was more se“ 1 5 
the United States than in many other 11 15 5 45 
although this is open to debate. What is © 1110 5 
that this issue has become less important 7 Wa 
have achieved greater social and politica ee, 
In the United States, and in some other ASN 
recognition is a legal right. In the yes e ability 
the issue of recognition now hinges on the em- 
of a union to win a majority vote ae deter- 
ployees in an appropriate bargaining 0 Bead 
mined by the National Labor Relation 
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The issue of the union shop is still a controver- 
sial one, although much less so than in the recent 
past. Compulsory union membership is important 
to unions today perhaps as much for symbolic as 
for other reasons. Management likewise objects to 
compulsory membership on principle, as being con- 
trary to democratic traditions. 

There are other provisions in labor agreements 
relating to union status that at times become 
serious issues. Union representatives may be given 
special protection against layoff and may have other 
special rights and responsibilities relating to their 
duties as representatives. The number of represen- 
tatives may itself be an issue. In general, however, 
minor union-status rights and regulations have 
been fairly well resolved. 

Other labor agreement provisions. No attempt 
will be made to discuss in detail labor agreement 
provisions other than those discussed above. Most 
labor agreements contain a management-rights 
clause, and all agreements contain termination and 
renewal provisions. Agreements have in the past 
been of one-year duration, but recently two-year 
and three-year agreements have been typical. 

The major point to note is that agreement pro- 
visions vary by industry and in accordance with the 
attitudes and problems of the negotiating parties. 
Variations in technology and in economic condi- 
tions give rise to variations in the content of agree- 
ments. Some examples can serve to indicate some 
of these differences. In the casual-employment 
trades, such as construction, seniority provisions 
are rare. Hiring is usually done through the union 
in a manner designed to equalize employment op- 
portunities for those actively working at the trade. 
Craft-union agreements, while not containing sen- 
iority provisions, do contain detailed provisions 
relating to work jurisdiction. In the transportation 
industries there are usually detailed provisions re- 
lating to the composition of crews and to the 
Scheduling of work. In any hazardous industry 
there are likely to be special provisions relating to 
Safety. 

Thus, it is clear that the particular economic 
and technological conditions in an industry influ- 
ence the subjects of negotiation and the content 
of agreements, The problems and attitudes of the 
Parties in negotiation are even more important 
Sources of variation in agreements. Some agree- 
ments are much longer and more detailed than 
Other agreements. Agreements grow in scope and 
Content depending upon the problems encoun- 
tered and the desire of the parties to operate with 
detailed agreement provisions. 


Changing issues 

As we have mentioned, issues in collective bar- 
gaining in the United States have not remained 
static but have gone through an evolutionary proc- 
ess. Labor agreements have been greatly expanded, 
hostility has declined, and union—management re- 
lationships are more orderly. In 1937, the first 
agreement between the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee was three typed pages long. Today the basic 
agreement is some sixty printed pages long, with 
various lengthy supplementary agreements and 
many binding arbitration precedents. This expan- 
sion has been typical in the history of labor 
agreements. 

The expansion of labor agreements has greatly 
limited management's right to act unilaterally. Col- 
lective bargaining has created a system of consti- 
tutionalism or of industrial jurisprudence. Em- 
ployees have the right of protest through grievances 
and through negotiation. Employers have been 
forced to develop industrial relations policies. Auto- 
cratic capitalism has been greatly modified by col- 
lective bargaining, including its indirect influence 
upon nonunionized employers, which has thereby 
contributed to the continued acceptance of private 
property and private enterprise. 

Labor agreements in the United States are today 
quite fully developed in their noneconomic or ad- 
ministrative aspects. The frequency and extent of 
change in these provisions of the agreement have 
been greatly reduced. In the years since the Korean 
War, in the more competitive economic environ- 
ment that has existed, conflict has related primarily 
to the endeavor of management to restore effi- 
ciency where costly practices were felt to exist, to 
the endeavor of unions to enhance job security, 
and to the amount of economic adjustment that 
was felt to be appropriate. 

Unions in the United States have not, in prin- 
ciple, accepted the concept of wage restraint. Com- 
petitive unionism, with strong independent national 
unions negotiating with many employers on a de- 
centralized basis, is not conducive to the accept- 
ance of such restraint. Conflict, however, has been 
most prevalent in the more important pattern- 
setting negotiations, namely, the key negotiations 
with one or more large employers in the major 
industries. 

Strikes continue to be, therefore, an integral 
aspect of collective bargaining even though they 
have declined in frequency during the postwar 
years. Strikes are also much less violent than in 
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earlier periods. Employers rarely attempt to oper- 
ate plants during strikes, picketing is largely sym- 
bolic, and deep-seated employee hostility is rarely 
involved, But at the same time there appears to be 
less public tolerance of strikes. Union aspirations 
do not elicit the degree of public sympathy and 
support they formerly aroused. Although free col- 
lective bargaining cannot operate without the right 
to strike or to take a strike, and although strikes 
are their own best deterrent by forcing more respon- 
sible future behavior, the pressure of public opin- 
ion is encouraging a reduction of militancy. 

A reduction of militancy would be greatly facili- 
tated in the United States by a higher degree of 
union-management consensus on appropriate lim- 
its to economic adjustments. The range and the 
degree of economic conflict are much broader in 
the United States than, for example, in Sweden 
(Johnston 1962). Reducing economic conflict is a 
major question for the future of collective bargain- 
ing in the United States, although its importance 
can be exaggerated. Pressures in this direction may 
lead to greater centralization in the bargaining 
structure and to more active governmental inter. 
vention in major disputes. 


Issues in Europe 


The parties to collective bargaining in Europe 
have, at least in some countries, consciously prac- 
ticed wage restraint: it is hazardous, however, to 
predict their future course, Perhaps it is reasonable 
to expect that a consciously developed and applied 
wage policy will continue to be an integral part of 
the growing role of economic planning emerging in 
European countries, 

Issues in collective bargaining in Europe appear 
at present to relate to the stronger development of 
collective bargaining on a local plant and company 
basis. Although employees in European countries 
have had representation through works councils 
and similar arrangements, which are frequently 
established by law, collective bargaining as known 
in the United States has been weak or nonexistent 
at the local plant level, Systems of collective bar- 
gaining have been highly centralized as compared 
to those in the United States, 

In a study of collective bargaining in four Euro- 
pean countries (France, Italy, West Germany, and 
England), Arthur M. Ross (1962a; 1962b; 1962c) 
found considerable evidence of the increased impor- 
tance of decentralized collective bargaining in three 
of them. (It is presently of little significance only 
in France.) A major question is the extent to which 
future collective bargaining in Europe may shift to 
a more decentralized structure and, as one conse- 


quence, place greater emphasis upon company level 
issues, which have long been important in the 
United States. It would be naive to expect collec- 
tive bargaining not to retain significant differences 
among countries. Abstracting from differences 
within Europe, it may well be true that collective 
bargaining in Europe is contending with problems 
arising from growing decentralization, while in the 
United States the issues may relate largely to grow- 
ing centralization [see LABOR UNIONS, article on 
LABOR MOVEMENTS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IN EUROPE]. 


Issues in collective bargaining cannot be stereo- 
typed. They cannot be dissociated from their varied 
political, economic, and social environments and 
from the dynamic changes in these environments. 
And the process of collective bargaining is evolu- 
tionary, resolving some issues but facing new 
issues under constantly changing conditions. Al- 
though it is easy to be critical of the results, par- 
ticularly some of the apparent economic conse- 
quences, on balance collective bargaining appears 
to have contributed to social progress. 


E. ROBERT LIVERNASH 
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II 
STRIKES 


intended 
Strikes—collective stoppages of work, inten 


or use 
to influence those who depend on the we a 
of the products of that work—are 1 Nd 
as work itself. They can take various 


are only one of many restrictive weapons in the 
armory of labor conflict; others are black lists, 
union labels and boycotts, bans on piecework or on 
overtime, going slow or working to rule, and other 
practices, including sabotage. 

Most of these methods, and strikes in particular, 
are obviously available only to workers who have 
some social cohesion or tradition of common action. 
They are, therefore, by no means the only expres- 
sions of unrest among industrial workers; other 
recognized symptoms are a high rate of labor turn- 
over, of sickness or accidents, of absenteeism—or, 
again, of workplace pilfering, since this may be 
inspired by resentment, rather than need. Alter- 
natively, workers may take refuge individually in 
escapist amusements or they may feel goaded to 
collective political activity. Strikes alone, therefore, 
are a poor measure of industrial discontent. A de- 
cline in their number or severity may merely mean 
that discontent is finding expression in other ways 
or possibly not at all; the form it takes at any given 
time is determined by a little-understood combina- 
tion of economic, technological, institutional, and 
psychological factors. 

However, strikes are not only among the most 
obvious and dramatic symptoms of industrial un- 
rest, they are also the best documented of these 
symptoms. Strike statistics are not based on limited 
inquiries but on more or less complete counts, and 
since they usually started as a branch of crime 
Statistics, are available for most industrial coun- 
tries over many years. Wherever a protest against 
working conditions has overtones of a protest 
against the prevailing regime, strikes are still tainted 
with criminality. (Indeed, one of the reasons totali- 
tarianism is deplored is that it views strikes as 
subversive.) Elsewhere, strikes have outlived their 
criminal origins and have, in degree, become insti- 
tutionalized as one of the acknowledged sanctions 
of collective bargaining. Political action apart, 
strikes are probably the most effective of the meth- 
ods of pressure available to workers, although under 
full employment the threat to strike has been held 
to be more effective still. 

This is not to say that they generally succeed 
or that their success—indeed, any of their con- 
sequences—can often be assessed convincingly 
(Chamberlain & Schilling 1954). Almost every at- 
tempt to quantify the various aspects of strikes— 
not only their effects but also their causes and even 
their number or severity—is beset with problems 
that reflect the elusiveness of the strike phenome- 
non. Apart from a very few case histories, some 
Press reports, and a good deal of partisan litera- 
ture, official figures provide the main source of 
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information. It therefore seems best to summarize 
the shortcomings of this last-named source. 


Classifying and measuring strikes 


In the first place, it has proved impossible, when 
recording strikes, to separate them from lockouts 
(the analogous weapon of employers). Few dis- 
putes, it is true, appear nowadays to take the form 
of lockouts; but the dichotomy is blurred because 
both strikes and lockouts may be anticipations of 
or responses to the threat of the other. Labor statis- 
ticlans are therefore faced with the same sort of 
dilemma in distinguishing them as are jurists in 
deciding between aggressive and defensive actions 
in international politics. 

Again, the classification of strikes according to 
their main cause is questionable and often subjec- 
tive. Not only are most strikes (like other human 
actions) determined by many things, the relative 
importance of which may change as time goes on, 
but the apparent main issue may turn out to be 
almost irrelevant. The precipitating cause may seem 
so slight in relation to the feeling engendered that 
one is driven to the conclusion that, as in other 
conflicts, the choice of a casus belli is often com- 
paratively arbitrary. 

The effects of strikes are even harder to pin- 
point. Any classification of even the immediate 
results of strikes is dubious, for since the range of 
possible demands and concessions is wide and 
bluffing is common, the concepts of victory, defeat, 
and compromise can be extremely hazy. In any 
case, the immediate results of a strike may be little 
guide to its long-term effects, and few people can 
afford to wait until the long term is up before 
making an assessment. The analysis of strikes by 
their results has therefore been generally aban- 
doned. 

Another doubtful distinction is the distinction 
between those directly and indirectly involved. Nor- 
mally the category “indirectly involved” has had to 
be limited to workers employed at the establish- 
ment where the strike occurs, which limitation is 
itself unrealistic; but the distinction is shakier than 
this, since, in order to find out who really favored 
the strike, a psychologist would presumably need 
to interview each worker—and, as people’s views 
change, the numbers directly and indirectly in- 
volved would change from one day to the next. 
(For a discussion of this and other problems of 
enumeration and classification, see International 
Labor Office 1926; Peterson 1938.) Nor is it prac- 
ticable to distinguish between “economic” and “polit- 
ical” strikes or even between official (union-sup- 
ported) and unofficial strikes. All these concepts 
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are clear enough as abstractions but break down if 
they are made the basis of classification. 

Strike statistics. There are, moreover, difficul- 
ties in sheer counting. Figures of “working days 
lost” or “man-days idle” can hardly be accurate if, 
as often happens in big strikes, men drift back day 
by day. Such figures are bound to be incomplete 
in any case, because no trustworthy assessment can 
be made of the effects of a strike in other indus- 
tries or even factories. On the other side, no appro- 
priate allowance can be made for working days that 
would have been lost anyway, through unemploy- 
ment, accidents, sickness, or absenteeism. Nor can 
these figures be adjusted to show the self-compen- 
sating effects by which the losses caused by even 
the biggest strikes may be made up by extra over- 
time, improved morale, or even—if, say, piece- 
workers strike because their supplies of material 
are inadequate—by improved efficiency. 

Difficulties are inherent in even the simplest 
strike data. It is hard to interpret a change in the 
number of strikes when a one-day stoppage of a 
handful of workers and a shutdown involving hun- 
dreds of thousands for weeks or months each 
counts as one strike. For this reason, any average 
of the size or length of strikes over a period may 
be misleading. Again, not only is one strike unlike 
another, but one man-day idle is also unlike an- 
other. A total of 600 man-days idle might relate to 
a strike of 600 men for one day, to a strike of 100 
men for six days, or to six one-day strikes of 
100 men apiece, and so on. These are not the same 
thing, even if they happen in the same factory, and 
they are still less similar if they happen in differ- 
ent factories or in different branches of industry 
or are subject to the innumerable other circum- 
stantial differences of industrial life—let alone dif- 
ferences in the general economic, social, and polit- 
ical climate, 


Industrial strike patterns 


Some generalizations, however, are possible, de- 
spite the complexity of the problem and the limita- 
tions of the evidence, There are, for instance, clues 
to the relative propensity of different groups of 
workers to strike. We cannot assess the propensity 
of workers to strike rather than, say, to remain 
absent or change their jobs; only a few, limited 
studies have been made of the connection of ab- 
senteeism with labor turnover and with strikes in 
particular industries at particular times, and some 
have found a long-term alternation between indus- 
trial and political action in certain countries. 

Nevertheless, we can contrast the striking of 
particular groups of workers with their own per- 


formance at other times, as well as with that of 
groups of workers in different industries, regions, 
or countries. Some similarities have been noted in 
the industrial strike patterns of many countries; 
for instance, coal miners and dock workers strike 
most. While interpretation must remain specula- 
tive, the following socioeconomic explanations have 
been suggested (Kerr & Siegel 1954). The workers 
most prone to strike have traditionally lived in iso- 
lation from other groups of workers, retaining their 
own codes of behavior, doing much the same kind 
of work (work of low status in the eyes of out- 
siders), and often suffering severe unemployment 
with little hope of finding new jobs in other indus- 
tries. On the other hand, the more “peaceful” work- 
ers have lived more as individuals integrated into a 
complex society, in places where industry has been 
more diversified and jobs more interchangeable 
and where the effects of economic depression have, 
therefore, been less catastrophic. Since industrial 
strike patterns can transcend national frontiers in 
this way, it is not surprising that, within countries, 
industrial influences on striking should appear 
stronger than regional influences (Knowles 1952, 
chapter 4). 

Fluctuations in strike activity. However, long- 
term industrial strike patterns have little relevance 
to the marked fluctuations in strike activity, which 
are a feature of the experience of all countries. If 
we ask in what specific situations workers are most 
likely to strike, we have to distinguish between the 
immediate causes of strikes, the condi om 
causes, and the underlying causes; the causation 0! 
any given strike will involve all three. ‘ 

Immediate causes. The evidence on the frame 
diate causes of strikes is, as we have seen, inia 
cally dubious. The prevalence of particular 1 8 
varies not only between industries and 0 
but also over time, and any apparent trend 
be interpreted with caution. Thus, a ert vi 
cline in, say, strikes on wage issues may a 
successful development of procedures by W ay 
these issues can be negotiated or it may pee. 
reflect a political situation in which wage s e 
are less acceptable, in which case they 15 0 5 
querade as strikes on other issues. Thus, 1684095 
sponding relative increase in strikes about qe 255 
of discipline or working arrangements mer 
not indicate good prospects for fuller joint sophisti 
tion, improved factory welfare, or a more pene 
cated industrial psychology. The maa set etre 
the evidence on immediate causes is, the Light 
mainly a matter of making sense of it in 0 5 
of what we already know about the situa 
itself, it provides little illumination. 


Economic cycles. We are on slightly stronger 
ground in inquiring into the conditioning causes of 
strikes. The chief of these, probably, is the eco- 
nomic cycle of boom and depression: the prospects 
for workers of forcing concessions seem better, 
and the penalties of failure less, when profits and 
employment are rising. But our available basic 
data—number of strikes, of workers involved, and 
of man-days idle and the average size and length 
of strike that derive from these—each have a dif- 
ferent significance in a given context, and the series 
tend to move differently. 

Thus, it is fluctuations in the number or fre- 
quency of strikes that, as many studies have shown, 
exhibit the best correspondence with cyclical eco- 
nomic fluctuations. In the past this reaction has 
been clearest in Britain, Germany, and Canada, but 
there have been traces of it in several other coun- 
tries (Forchheimer 1948-1949). Despite the short- 
comings mentioned, the number of strikes does 
give some indication of the number of separate 
points of friction, and it is not surprising that this 
series should be more responsive to economic events 
than the others, The numbers of man-days idle and 
of workers involved and the other indicators of 
duration and severity are more likely to be affected 
by noneconomic imponderables, such as the char- 
acter of trade union leadership and policy. The 
limits of economic determinism in explaining strike 
movements must always have been fairly narrow; 
moreover, these movements are less spontaneous 
than they were, owing to institutional develop- 
ments such as the growth in the power of unions 
to control strikes, the development of negotiating 
machinery and dispute procedures, and the ad- 
vance of labor law in general. Nor are economic 
fluctuations themselves as violent or compulsive as 
they were before 1939. 

Other conditioning causes. There is evidence 
that other conditioning causes—the seasonal work- 
ing of some industries, the emergencies of war, the 
timing of vacations, the spread of trade union 
membership, and perhaps even the weather (al- 
though any effect of the latter is probably largely 
secondary, since the weather affects seasonal 
economic activity in the first place)—have had 
perceptible impacts on strikes. Moreover, strikes 
themselves can be infectious; at any rate, corre- 
spondences have been found between strikes in one 
industry and strikes in others. But one cannot iso- 
late the effect of “infection” on particular industries 
from that of the trade cycle on all of them; that is, 
it is difficult to determine how far a correspondence 
between the strikes of, say, coal miners and metal 
workers is due to “strike fever” and how far the 
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upswing of the trade cycle encourages each group 
of workers independently. The same sort of am- 
biguity obscures the association of strikes with the 
degree of trade union membership, for membership 
has also tended to fluctuate with the trade cycle. 
But even where a large proportion of strikes is 
unsupported by unions, the degree of union mem- 
bership seems likely to affect striking, if only be- 
cause the organized are better equipped to strike 
than the unorganized. The independent influence 
of political agitators on striking generally is hard 
to assess; a few noteworthy strikes apart, there are 
grounds for believing it to have been small in most 
countries at most times. 

Underlying causes. Several studies of indus- 
trial relations have stressed the underlying causes 
of strikes, even though these usually have to be 
inferred because they seldom become explicit (see 
especially Great Britain 1917; Kornhauser et al. 
1954, part 2; Griffin 1939, chapters 3 and 4). Bad 
living conditions, which are slow to change; the 
decline of craftsmanship; the growing size and im- 
personality of firms; new forms of industrial fatigue, 
due to the grueling monotony of repetitious work; 
the isolation of the trade union rank and file from 
their increasingly specialized officials; the remote- 
ness and delay of centralized collective bargaining; 
the collaboration of union leaders with employers 
and government—all these may, it is suggested, 
promote unrest, quite apart from the evident con- 
flicts of interest which some labor ideologies as- 
sume to be unresolvable. All these things emphasize 
the worker's inferiority: his comparative property- 
lessness, his difficulty in changing his job, his ig- 
norance of the value of his labor, his liability to 
dismissal, and his impotence to control the stresses 
of his work. The implication is that even improved 
social welfare may be inadequate to compensate for 
the worker's growing social anonymity. 

In this light, it is perhaps suggestive that, for 
instance, wage strikes—probably still the most com- 
mon form of strike the world over—seldom indicate 
poverty below subsistence level, if only because the 
worst-paid workers usually lack the organization, 
resources, and energy for such a protest. Despite 
trade union argumentation, it seems doubtful 
whether real-wage considerations have played much 
part in strikes; at any rate, money-wage cuts have 
probably been resisted more vigorously, even when 
real wages were rising, than money-wage advances 
have been demanded to keep pace with a fall in 
real wages. Strikes for wages scaled to “what the 
trade can bear” or to the wages of other workers 
suggest a desire for social justice that reflects the 
worker’s sense of inferiority rather than his pov- 
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erty; and industrial psychology has asserted that 
inferiority compensation finds its classic expression 
in striking (Viteles 1953, p. 68). An important and 
related aspect of strikes is that they represent a 
complete break with the restrictions of everyday 
routine. Thus, American strikers have called them- 
selves “vacationists,” and Belgian miners have re- 
ferred to striking as “pit holidaying”; in Britain 
“playing” was a traditional euphemism for striking, 
and the Spanish word for strike also means leisure, 
recreation, or merrymaking. There are significant 
analogies in other languages. 

It is true that generalizations about strikers’ feel- 
ings of frustration and inferiority, the symbolic 
aspect of their demands on occasion, their uncon- 
scious susceptibility to economic and political pres- 
sures, and so on, do not carry us far beyond the 
obvious. Those who stress the apparent irration- 
ality of strikers tend to be skeptical of any attempt 
to analyze causes of strikes; although human be- 
havior is seldom wholly rational, this does not pre- 
clude rationality in interpretation, What is needed 
is a far greater number of case studies than any- 
one has yet thought it worthwhile to undertake, 


Strike-restricting legislation 


It is often asked whether more could not be 
done to avoid, prevent, or Suppress strikes by 
means of legislation; and there is no doubt that 
legal provisions in this field need regular overhaul, 
since out-of-date statutes can make for hard cases 
in the courts and may serve to bring the law into 
contempt. As has been said, striking used to be 
considered a form of crime, but strikes have gradu- 
ally been legitimized in democratic countries by 
enactments conferring the freedom to strike. How- 
ever, this freedom is hedged, and the weight of 
legal restriction, as well as its direction, varies a 
good deal in different countries (see Colloquium 
on Labour Relations and the Law 1965 for an in- 
ternational survey of the legal position regarding 
strikes). In some cases it is the means employed 
in strikes that are restricted; in some it is the ends 
sought; and in some it is both. Direct political 
strikes apart, any strikes likely to result in a seri- 
ous interruption of vital services or in danger to 
life, valuable Property, or public order are gen- 
erally proscribed. But beyond this there is little in- 
ternational agreement on permissible methods or 
objectives. The emphasis of antistrike legislation 
relates sometimes to the infringement of estab- 
lished principles implied in such terms as fair 
labor practices” or “social adequacy,” sometimes to 
Specific offenses, such as the breach of contracts 
of employment or the contravention of legally en- 


forceable collective agreements, and sometimes to 
activities associated with strikes, for example, 
picketing and such incidental abuses as intimida- 
tion and violence. In other cases procedural delays 
may be interposed or ballots insisted on, with pen- 
alties for nonobservance, On paper the United 
States approach appears the most legalistic and the 
British the least so. 

Practical difficulties. However, the law can 
mean very much more (or very much less) than 
the paper it is written on, and what it means in 
practice is apt to vary with circumstances. In gen- 
eral, the greater reluctance to enforce legislation 
against strikers than against other lawbreakers is 
due to the obvious practical difficulty of imposing 
penalties on large bodies of men without causing 
greater dislocation than do the strikes themselves; 
the alternative of punishing the leaders or insti- 
gators alone may incur the same risk, by turning 
them into martyrs. For this reason, antistrike legis- 
lation has often appeared to be designed as a de- 
terrent to striking rather than as a punitive re- 
sponse to strikes; a punitive expedition can be 
a costly confession of failure. 

The lesson of wartime experience, as well as of 
experience since 1945, would seem to be that the 
viability of strike-restricting legislation depends 
upon the provision and willing acceptance of 
legally supported “alternatives” to striking, such as 
conciliation or arbitration. The comparative 5 
sence of legal restrictions in Britain has pi 
the “maximum abstention” of the law in industri 
relations generally, although a cause era 
Rookes v. Barnard (1964, A.C. 1129), reopen' 
in 1964 the question of further limiting the free- 
dom to strike. 


Collective bargaining in democracies 


While strikes have, in effect, been domesticated 
to an important extent, and while the need to 1175 
tain the freedom of workers to protest by ae 
is widely acknowledged, strikes as a means of ae 
ing up pressure are less acceptable than they 555 
Many European countries, at any rate, are he 
on narrower margins than they were We 
two world wars, and their industries are me 125 
in some ways more interdependent. Hence, t E 
tential dislocation of strikes has become 4 
public concern: big strikes, and even sma | reper- 
of key workers, are more apt to have ran e 
cussions, and the state therefore has an 111 156 
interest in preserving or restoring industrie i ra 1 

The question is, in fact, wider than batt 8005 
the state increasingly concerns itself Ny ‘i 
nomic matters—import and export policies, 


determination of industrial priorities, and the like 
—it has a growing stake in the results of collective 
bargaining in general. Strikes apart, collective bar- 
gaining may result in settlements that infringe 
upon a government's view of what is economically 
permissible; and several Western governments 
have felt constrained to try to implement a wages 
or incomes policy that involves interference with 
or even direct participation in industrial negotiation. 

In some countries—notably in Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and Holland—the whole system of collec- 
tive bargaining had, in any case, to be recast after 
the disruption of World War ni, and it was there- 
fore possible to provide for the state’s concern with 
industrial bargains by making the appropriate in- 
stitutional changes and thereby, incidentally, to 
create an atmosphere in which strikes were less 
acceptable and, in consequence, legal restriction 
less irksome. In those countries, however, where 
the wartime constraints were eventually removed 
and the earlier practices restored, the problem of 
accommodating the national interest has proved 
more difficult. 

In any event, the problems posed by strikes are 
subordinate to the wider problems posed by the 
continuance, unmodified, of “free collective bar- 
gaining.” Strikes are, after all, a recognized sanc- 
tion in the process of collective bargaining, and 
although they can undoubtedly embarrass the gov- 
ernment on occasion, it does not seem practicable 
or desirable to try to legislate them away, so long 
as other bargaining practices remain unaffected. 
In democratic societies plain repression could 
bring worse evils than strikes as we know them— 
for instance, political instability or chronic indus- 
trial apathy. 

Impact of strikes. The economic effect of 
strikes in practice, severe as this might be in the- 
ory, should not be exaggerated even now. If “work- 
ing days lost” is taken as a crude indicator of lost 
Output (although this is like estimating air raid 
damage by reference to the bomb tonnage dropped, 
irrespective of target, accuracy of bombing, or type 
of bomb), the reduction of such loss in most coun- 
tries during the present century is marked. The 
loss of working days through strikes is usually very 
small when considered in relation to the size of 
the labor force concerned. Thus, for the ten years 
1954-1963, the annual averages per worker of 
working days lost through strikes in mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, and transport were as fol- 
lows: United States, 1.05; Italy, .82; India, .70; 
Canada, .61; Belgium, .50; Japan, 41 Australia, 
.39; France, 33; United Kingdom, .30; Norway, 
.29; West Germany, .07; Netherlands, .05; Sweden, 
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01 (International Labour Organisation 1964). 
Only in the United States was the loss as great as 
one day per worker per year; in most cases it was 
no more than a few hours, and it may be signifi- 
cant that Sweden, Holland, and Germany (where 
there has been change and development in collec- 
tive bargaining) were among those with the lowest 
averages. 

At all times other causes of “loss,” such as un- 
employment, inefficiency at all levels, sickness, 
and absenteeism, would, on a similar reckoning, 
be far more telling. Of course, the unpredictable 
shock effect of strikes may, as is no doubt intended, 
be felt more severely than the “running-sore” 
type of loss, and some abnormally big strikes have 
perceptibly jolted whole economies before now. 
But in the past the economic effects (if not the 
social and political effects) of even the biggest 
strikes have been fairly short lived: stocks were 
high, and the time “lost” was in effect taken out of 
the time during which workers would have been 
idle in any case rather than out of production time. 
However, economic conditions have changed, and 
it would be frivolous to dismiss the effects that 
strikes might have under the conditions of fuller 
employment and lower stocks that have prevailed 
in European countries since World War 11. It can- 
not be too much emphasized that the economic 
climate in which strikes occur provides the most 
significant weighting of any figures of time or out- 
put loss. 

Changing patterns of bargaining. To sum up, 
strikes are a complex phenomenon whose char- 
acter, causes, and effects are difficult to assess and 
whose incidence is hard to predict or control, They 
are no more than the visible tip of the iceberg of 
industrial unrest. Historically, they have been un- 
dertaken primarily as a means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on an employer to redress particular 
grievances, although the impulse to strike springs 
from deeper roots. In practice, they are a challenge 
not only to the employer's authority but sometimes 
also to that of a trade union leadership and in- 
creasingly, as the public has come to be more im- 
mediately involved in economic matters, to that of 
the state itself. In most industrial countries it has 
been possible to reduce the scale and duration of 
strikes in general, although big strikes still occur. 
Some groups of workers are traditionally prone to 
strike more than others; and strikes appear to have 
been more sensitive to economic fluctuations than 
to direct pressure, although institutional changes 
have undoubtedly contributed to reducing their 
severity. In democratic countries there are evi- 
dent practical limits to the adoption of purely pre- 
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ventative or punitive measures, and freedom to 
strike is part of the accepted tradition of collective 
bargaining. 

A modification of this tradition—in the direc- 
tion, for instance, of tripartite bargaining, with 
the provision of alternative sanctions—might well, 
as the experience of some countries already sug- 
gests, be reflected in a further diminution of 
strikes. Apart from this, any widespread improve- 
ment in managerial techniques should have its 
effect, as also should certain wider social policies, 
such as the diversification of single-industry areas. 
It is nevertheless unlikely that strikes will be 
wholly obviated. Socially, they are still a kind of 
safety valve: they still have the function—in some 
ways an increasingly important function—of call- 
ing immediate attention to weaknesses in the work- 
ing of the ever more complex machinery by which 
industry is regulated. If on balance they are an 
evil, they may still be one of the better of many 
possible evils. 

K. G. J. C. KNOWLES 


[See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; 
WorkeErs.] 
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III 
SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


All industrial disputes are eventually settled, 
either with or without recourse to strikes, lockouts, 
boycotts, and other forms of economic pressure. 
Generally it is in the interest of employers and 
workers to avoid or limit the loss of profits and 
wages resulting from industrial conflict. Likewise, 
it is in the interest of society as a whole to mini- 
mize the number of work stoppages and the dura- 
tion of those which do occur. Consequently, more 
or less elaborate techniques of dispute settlement 
have been developed in every country where col. 
lective bargaining is practiced. 

The nature of dispute-settling mechanisms 155 
with the historical background and political ang 
losophy of the country, with the type of dispute, 1 5 
with the magnitude of economic loss which 
threatened or suffered. 

In the mature industrial societies of North 
America and western Europe, freedom of mee 
action, including the right to strike, has RA 
been valued highly. Public intervention in ae 
management disputes is therefore relatively on 
ited. There is a clear trend toward more PE 
governmental involvement, however, man 1030 
only by the desire to avoid the direct ne P 
resulting from work stoppages but also 1 1 
creased concern over the terms of e K 
their potentially inflationary conseguen aj 
tradition of free collective bargaining has oii 
been weaker in South America and the Asian a 
tries. As a result, there is more conti ia 
systematic surveillance over industrial me 
the part of those governments. The new 
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of Africa, which are undertaking to promote eco- 
nomic development under forced draft, have gen- 
erally held a tight rein on labor-management 
relations in order to prevent interference with plan- 
ning goals, In communist countries, the workers 
and the employing enterprises do not have freedom 
of action against each other, although individual 
and group grievances within a limited range are 
recognized. 

A typology of industrial disputes relevant to the 
techniques of settlement is more easily formulated 
for mature industrial countries than for those in 
the early stages of development. Disputes are not 
always clearly confined and demarcated in the 
latter countries. Political and economic motives 
may be interwoven, as in the case of strikes against 
foreign enterprises during periods of anticolonial 
agitation. Controversies may spill over from one 
trade or industry to another without regard for 
organizational lines, as in the case of the shorter- 
hours movement in the United States during the 
nineteenth century. In mature industrial societies, 
however, disputes generally involve specifically de- 
fined issues between specific organizations of em- 
ployers and workers. As the level of development 
rises, disputes become less emotional and ideo- 
logical, and hence more businesslike and realistic. 

There are three principal types of disputes in 
mature economies. First are problems of institu- 
tional status: attempts to organize in the face of 
employer hostility, demands for recognition and 
collective bargaining rights, and jurisdictional con- 
flict between competing labor unions. Second are 
matters involving substantive terms of employment 
—usually set forth in collective agreements—such 
as wages, hours, paid holidays and vacations, pro- 
tection against discharge and layoff, etc. Third are 
questions involving the obligations and entitle- 
ments of the parties under existing collective agree- 
ments. Practice in the United States illustrates how 
these types of disputes are often subject to dif- 
ferent methods of settlement. Problems of insti- 
tutional status are under the jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board; disputes over sub- 
stantive terms of employment are referred to gov- 
ernment mediators; and grievances over alleged 
violations of collective agreements generally go to 
private arbitration if the parties cannot resolve 
them through direct negotiation. 

Finally, disputes of critical importance - those 
threatening to create a national emergency, those 
involving key sectors of the economy—are often 
handled differently from routine controversies. 
Extraordinary procedures may include investiga- 


tion by a fact-finding board, referral to special com- 
missions and mediation bodies, and legislative 
handling by the national parliament. 


Settlement techniques 


The principal techniques of dispute settlement 
include mediation, arbitration, investigation, and 
adjudication. These will be discussed in turn. 

Mediation. Mediation is a diplomatic proce- 
dure which endeavors to settle a controversy by 
assisting the parties to reach a voluntary agree- 
ment. The ultimate decision is made by the parties 
themselves. 

The mediator (sometimes called a conciliator ) 
is generally a government official with prior ex- 
perience in labor-management relations. Depend- 
ing on the particular situation confronting him, he 
will draw from a battery of diplomatic techniques. 
He will furnish information to the parties that 
assists them in evaluating the probable conse- 
quences of alternative decisions; he will serve as a 
channel of communication when direct communi- 
cation is unfeasible; he will offer a recommenda- 
tion if he believes there is sufficient likelihood of 
its acceptance. 

The mediator's basic task is to find a solution 
acceptable to both parties rather than to determine 
the rights and wrongs of the problem. His recom- 
mendations are therefore based on his expectations 
of what arrangements will stabilize relations be- 
tween the parties for the period immediately 
ahead. The parties may accept his recommenda- 
tion, use it as the basis for some other settlement, 
or reject it altogether. Thus, mediation may not 
result in an adjustment of conflicting interests. On 
the other hand, parties often submit to mediation 
where they would be unwilling to empower an out- 
sider to make a binding decision. Furthermore, 
since the final decision is left to the parties them- 
selves, they cannot complain that their bargaining 
freedom has been impaired or that they have been 
forced into a settlement that is unacceptable to 
them. 

To minimize the risk of complete failure, the 
laws of some countries empower the government to 
initiate arbitration or other mandatory proceedings 
if mediation breaks down, especially in the case of 
disputes substantially affecting the public interest. 
Traditionally, mediation has been a voluntary proc- 
ess initiated at the request, or at least with the 
consent, of the parties. In some countries, however, 
recent legislation requires that the parties submit 
to mediation proceedings before they can resort to 
a test of economic strength. If mediation fails, the 
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next step may be compulsory investigation or com- 
pulsory arbitration; or the parties may be left to 
their own devices. 

Arbitration. Arbitration is a judicial process 
under which one or more outsiders render a bind- 
ing decision based on the merits of the dispute. 
Arbitration is generally distinguished from adjudi- 
cation by labor courts or administrative tribunals, 
but the same type of dispute referrable to arbitra- 
tion in one country may be sent to a labor court 
in another. 

Voluntary arbitration is initiated by consent of 
the parties but leads to a final and binding decision. 
The prevailing view holds that an agreement to 
arbitrate implies a willingness to abide by the 
award, even though this is not expressly stated. 

Voluntary arbitration is suited to any type of dis- 
pute, including those involving basic terms of em- 
ployment, interpretation of existing agreements, 
and interunion controversies, The greatest use of 
voluntary arbitration in the United States is in 
handling grievances alleging the violation of col- 
lective agreements. Arbitration is seldom employed 
for this purpose in other countries but is often used 
to establish basic terms of employment when direct 
agreement between the parties cannot be secured. 

Compulsory arbitration rests on the force of law 
rather than on advance acceptance by contract. 
Certain clauses of labor disputes, or all unresolved 
controversies, are referred to an arbitration board. 
Where compulsory arbitration applies, the parties 
are forbidden from resorting to strikes or lockouts. 
In some countries, compulsory arbitration in peace- 
time is quite exceptional. For example, the only 
recourse to this technique in the United States dur- 
ing recent years was the congressional enactment 
of 1963 requiring that the long-standing dispute 
over working rules in the railroad industry be sub- 
mitted to a three-man board appointed by the presi- 
dent. At the other extreme, compulsory arbitration 
is routine under the statutes of Australia and New 
Zealand; and as already noted, South American 
and African countries make widespread use of this 
technique. 

Compulsory arbitration laws commonly apply to 
controversies that threaten to interfere with eco- 
nomic and social Stability or with the provision of 
vital community services, such as transportation, 
education, and medical care. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to define precisely all the areas in which 
work stoppages would jeopardize the public inter- 
est. Under these circumstances the statutory defi- 
nition of disputes that must be submitted to com- 
pulsory settlement is so vague and elastic in many 
countries that the government can prevent the 


exercise of the freedom to strike whenever it 
wishes. On the other hand, work stoppages have 
continued to occur in countries with com 
settlement systems, even in the economic sectors 
covered by the legislation, because of either reluc 
tance or inability to enforce the antistrike pro- 
visions. The duration of these stoppages is typically 
rather short, however. 

Investigation. Investigation, or “fact-finding,” 
is a kind of halfway house between mediation and 
arbitration. The controversy is referred to a group 
of distinguished and impartial persons which in- 
quires into the merits of the issues and makes 
recommendations for settlement. While the recom- 
mendations are not binding on the parties, they are 
intended to serve as the focus of public opinion and 
of pressure from government authorities, and 
thereby to pave the way to an agreement. 

Compulsory investigation statutes generally cover 
disputes in essential industries or otherwise affect- 
ing the public interest. In some countries a stand- 
ing tribunal is used, while in others a aten 
board is appointed for each case. It might be not 
that for the type of dispute typically covered by 
these statutes, the term “fact-finding” is something 
of a misnomer. There are all too many facts in the 
situation—a welter of conflicting statistics on com- 
parative wage rates, price trends, profit levels, 15 
ductivity movements, etc. The task of the 1 
board is to select those facts which it consi 15 
most pertinent and call them compellingly to 
attention of the public. 

Investigation is generally used for the a 
of preventing damaging strikes, but in 1 
expert groups have been established in the anti 
Kingdom to advise whether important a while 
agreements will have an inflationary 11 6150 BA 
investigation is generally reserved for the miei 
portant cases, it is employed routinely 
countries, such as Canada and India. 


A anda- 
Adjudication. Adjudication meen vie of 
tory settlement of industrial disputes by 111 


justice or administrative tribunals with yar 
jurisdiction in the labor-management the leg 
judication is used either for acer or 
rights of the parties under regulatory of collec 
for interpreting and applying the RA by the 
tive agreements. The former is exemp! 111 United 
National Labor Relations Board in alleged un- 
States, which makes rulings regarding — 5 ela- 
fair practices under the Labor-Manage rts” whi 
tions Act, and the latter by the “labor cou ute settle 
serve as an important element of cae 
ment machinery in most of the European 
American countries. 


Ad- 
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The line between adjudication and arbitration is 
not always clear, especially in countries like Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where basic terms of em- 
ployment are set by “courts of arbitration” using 
formal, legalistic procedures. The difference is that 
the “labor courts” are interpreting and applying a 
pre-existing text, such as a collective bargaining 
agreement or a statute governing minimum wages, 
while the courts of arbitration are establishing 
employment conditions to apply in the future and 
thus in effect are performing a legislative function. 
But when the same courts of arbitration are called 
upon to interpret their previous awards, or to settle 
disputes over the application of collective agree- 
ments which have been directly negotiated by the 
parties, then their functions are indistinguishable 
from those of a European or Latin American labor 
court. 


Selected country and regional practices 

The foregoing description of dispute-settling 
mechanisms is necessarily analytical. A review of 
the practices in a few countries and regions will 
show how the different techniques are combined 
into a more or less coherent system reflecting the 
influence of prevalent ideology, political structure, 
and industrial experience. 

United States, In the United States, the prin- 
ciple of unfettered collective bargaining, including 
recourse to economic pressure, remains strong. The 
basic ground rules of allowable conduct are set 
forth in the Labor-Management Relations Act and 
are enforced by the National Labor Relations 
Board. But except for protecting unions and em- 
ployers against unfair practices by the other side, 
the government leaves them substantial freedom of 
decision. 

For most disputes over agreement provisions, 
government intervention is limited to the provision 
of mediation services. These are supplied by ap- 
proximately three hundred mediators on the staff 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service; 
by numerous state mediation agencies, which tend 
to handle smaller and more localized situations; 
and by the National Mediation Board, which has 
jurisdiction in the railroad and airline industries. 

To resolve disputes over the interpretation of 
collective agreements, the United States has a 
unique system of private arbitration. About 95 per 
cent of the agreements provide that grievances 
which cannot be settled by direct negotiations will 
be submitted to arbitrators. The binding effect of 
their decisions is enforced by law because of the 
Previous consent of the parties to be bound. Most 
arbitrators are practicing attorneys or university 


professors, although a few dozen are engaged in 
full-time arbitration practice. Only in the railroad 
industry does the government supply arbitration 
services through the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

A limited group of emergency disputes are sub- 
ject to compulsory investigation before economic 
pressure may be exercised. Under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, a threatened or exist- 
ing work stoppage which will “imperil the national 
health or safety” may be enjoined for 80 days. A 
board of inquiry is appointed by the president and 
makes a report at the beginning and at the end of 
the period. The board of inquiry is not permitted 
to make recommendations, however. This pro- 
cedure was used in 24 cases between 1947 and 
1966. The special procedure for the railroad and 
airline industries is similar, except that emergency 
boards do make recommendations for settlement. 
Finally, a number of state laws provide for com- 
pulsory investigation of disputes affecting essential 
services, such as hospitals and public utilities. 

Canada. In Canada, dispute-settlement prac- 
tices resemble those in the United States up to a 
point. Controversies over bargaining rights are 
dealt with by the Canadian Labour Relations 
Board. Collective agreements contain arbitration 
clauses providing for final arbitration of disputes 
over their interpretation or application; in fact, 
federal legislation so requires. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of 1948, however, provides for much 
more pervasive intervention than is practiced in 
the United States. Strikes and lockouts are pro- 
hibited until the parties have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of mediation and have additionally sub- 
mitted their case to a special “board of conciliation” 
appointed by federal authorities. The board of con- 
ciliation is actually an investigating body which 
makes a report and recommendations to the min- 
ister of labor. The parties are not permitted to 
begin a work stoppage until they have considered 
the report for seven days. This procedure, it should 


be noted, applies not only to emergency cases but 


also to the generality of labor disputes. It is widely 
believed by students of industrial relations that 
there is excessive government intervention in 
Canada and that labor and management should be 
encouraged to discharge their own responsibilities, 
and take their own risks, in the great majority of 
cases. 

Sweden. Dispute-settlement procedures in Swe- 
den represent the greatest reliance on private de- 
cision-making processes, and the least involvement 
of the government, to be found in any major coun- 
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try. Bargaining rights are protected, and the range 
of allowable activities is defined, not by statute, 
but by arrangements between the central union 
and employer federations which date back to 1906. 

Conflicts over the terms of collective agreements 
are unregulated by law, except that mediators may 
enter into bargaining situations on their own initi- 
ative. There is no legislation concerning arbitra- 
tion and investigation of major disputes, and in 
fact there have been virtually no work stoppages of 
any substantial size during recent decades. 

Sweden does have a labor court, which has juris- 
diction to interpret collective agreements and to 
rule on alleged violations. Recourse to the labor 
court has never been very great, and the number 
of cases declined from 103 in 1945 to 39 in 1960. 

Latin America. In terms of the degree of state 
intervention, Latin American countries are at the 
opposite end of the spectrum from the United 
States and Sweden. Labor organizations have been 
oriented principally toward political activity. The 
tradition of authoritarian management and the 
persistence of bitterness between social classes 
have also inhibited the development of stable bar- 
gaining relations. In fact, some conditions of work 
regulated by bargaining agreements in the United 
States and western Europe (such as paid vacations, 
holiday pay, and discharge and layoff of workers) 
are commonly the subject of legislation in Latin 
America. 

In most Latin American countries, strikes and 
lockouts are prohibited until compulsory mediation 
procedures have been exhausted. In several coun- 
tries—including Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and 
Peru—disputes are generally submitted to com- 
pulsory arbitration if mediation efforts are un- 
successful. 

The resolution of disputes over the application 
of collective agreements is entrusted to labor courts 
throughout most of Latin America. In some coun- 
tries, employers and unions are prohibited from 
entering into agreements restricting the jurisdic- 
tion of the labor courts. In a minority of countries, 
however, industrial relations have attained a suf- 
ficient degree of maturity that the employers and 
unions have developed their own grievance pro- 
cedures with the consent and encouragement of 
government. 

Africa. Dispute-settlement procedures in the 
newly independent nations of Africa reflect a num- 
ber of influences, One is the residue of institutions 
and practices established during the colonial period. 
This factor explains some of the differences be- 
tween English-speaking and French-speaking coun- 
tries. The British colonial governments endeavored 
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to promote collective bargaining and voluntary 
mediation, while those of France emphasized more 
elaborate legal codes and compulsory mediation 
and arbitration. A second influence is the weakness 
of the unions and their dependence on the public 
authorities. Finally, African governments generally 
believe that the resource base for economic devel- 
opment is so slim that they cannot afford to permit 
prolonged and costly work stoppages. Under these 
circumstances, labor-management relations are 
subject to stringent regulation in most of the 
African countries. 

ARTHUR M. Ross 
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IV 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


One characteristic of newly developing regions 
is the wide diversity of forms of economic organ 
ization. Associated with these variations are 1 
different ways of utilizing labor. Typically, 7 
is self-employed in family enterprises. But 
are also various forms of work for others, peen 
from primitive forms of group cooperation, . 15 
traditional forms of dependency, to wage 1 155 
ships. Wage labor can be found in tradition 15 
culture, in handicraft and small workshop de, 15 
ties, and in modern enterprises. These e 
are intended to suggest that it is not ee open 
entangle all the elements of what eee me 
be encompassed within the context of 
lations in developing countries. 

In order to avoid an overly ex 
the present analysis is restricted to 1 7 
problems in the typically small modern 8 1585 
the economies of the developing N b 
enterprise is relatively large and 5 by indi 
stantial number of workers are employe 105 
vidual employers. Even with this limitation, 


tended discussion, 
labor relations 
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issue is complicated by social, cultural, geographic, 
and economic variations which distinguish one so- 
ciety from another. Discussion is further compli- 
cated by the rapidity of changes in the developing 
countries and the constant need to experiment with 
adjustments to the issues arising out of the novel 
relations between employers, employees, and the 
state. Enormous diversity and continuous change 
impose on this brief statement a high degree of 
abstraction and generalization. 

However its productive activities are organized, 
a traditional society provides few, if any, of the 
characteristics on which modern types of enter- 
prise depend, The transition to a developing econ- 
omy with increasing numbers of large business 
units requires fundamental changes in the existing 
systems of work relationship. Labor must be re- 
cruited; it must be trained to new skills; it must 
develop responsiveness to new forms of work regu- 
lation and to more rigorous standards of perform- 
ance. Furthermore, it must adjust to a much more 
structured and bureaucratized system, which is 
substantially more impersonal than was ever en- 
countered in the traditional order. Typically, these 
adjustments have to be made in a relatively novel 
urban environment. Even in socialist economies 
the relationships are mediated through monetary— 
market institutions. 

Detailed empirical research on this process has 
tended to be very limited until recently, and even 
now it is inadequate. Lacking solid evidence, ob- 
servers tend to assume that because the differences 
between traditional and modern forms of work 
were quite great the process of transition from one 
to the other would be extremely difficult. A not un- 
typical description assumes that labor moves into 
the modern sector reluctantly, that it is forced into 
large enterprises by economic and social disabili- 
ties in the traditional environment. It is argued 
that workers tend to retain emotional and social 
attachments to the traditional sector and view 
their employment in the modern enterprise as 
purely temporary. The initial stage of labor rela- 
tions is seen, therefore, as possessed of specific dif- 
ficulties because of the still unsevered links with 
the countryside. This interpretation goes on to sug- 
gest that once modernization proceeds to the point 
that a sizable permanent proletariat appears in the 
modern sector, labor relations will increasingly 
assume the typical characteristics which exist in 
already industrialized countries. Much discussion 
of employer-employee and employer-trade union 
relations in newly developing countries tends to 
evaluate developments according to the extent 
to which they do or do not move in the direction of 


already established forms, forms typically Anglo- 
Saxon in character. There is, in other words, a 
tendency to assume a unilinear theory of labor re- 
lations development not unlike that suggested in 
Marx's comment in the preface to Capital that the 
“country that is more developed industrially only 
shows, to the less developed, the image of its own 
future.” 

In recent years evidence has been accumulating 
which suggests that the actual task of creating a 
disciplined labor force capable of providing for the 
needs of modern enterprise is not as difficult as 
the statement of the logical requirements would 
imply. Difficulties which do arise seem to flow more 
from the lack of complementary institutions in the 
society, from the character and pace of develop- 
ment, and from the wage and employment policies 
of employers rather than from the tradition-bound 
psychology or social structure of the work force. 
At the same time, current research suggests that 
the emerging pattern of labor relations is not likely 
to follow the example of already developed re- 
gions. The industrial relations systems of newly 
developing countries are being shaped by their con- 
temporary economic and political circumstances 
more than by the experience and influence of de- 
veloped countries. 

Labor supply. It is frequently suggested that 
modern economic development is retarded by the 
difficulty of obtaining labor from the traditional 
sector. Unfortunately, much of the discussion fails 
to distinguish between the supply of raw, inexperi- 
enced labor and the supply of skilled workers. Un- 
questionably, a society developing new occupations 
is bound to be short of skills which have never 
before existed. Lacking adequate or appropriate 
educational facilities, a newly developing economy 
will inevitably find it hard to get a satisfactory 
supply of highly skilled labor. Wages for such 
labor tend to be high either because labor must be 
brought in from developed countries or because the 
competition for the limited supply of indigenous 
talent is great. This is a major reason why indus- 
try in newly developing regions tends to organize 
activity in such a way as to minimize skill re- 
quirements. 

On the other hand, there is little evidence that 
the expansion of modern economic activity has 
been retarded by the difficulty of recuiting raw 
labor. In many traditional societies—for example, 
Japan, China, and India—where economic life was 
sophisticated and trade and urban life fairly highly 
developed, a crude but reasonably effective labor 
market already existed, and thus it was possible 
from the beginning to generate a labor supply for 
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the new enterprises. In parts of Africa, where even 
rudimentary market institutions did not exist, the 
indigenous population had first to be forced into 
the market via the imposition of taxes which had 
to be paid in cash. Once this commitment to the 
commercial sector had been established, the supply 
of raw labor ceased being a problem. Most evidence 
we now have suggests that labor supply responds 
fairly flexibly to monetary incentives in the market 
place when there are consumer goods on which 
money wages can be spent. Employer complaints, 
when carefully examined, typically refer to short- 
ages of skilled labor or to the failure to obtain 
workers at wage rates lower than the going market 
rate. 

Instability of the labor force. Many observers, 
recognizing that a raw labor force is easily avail- 
able to new enterprises, still believe that absentee- 
ism and labor turnover in newly developing regions 
are quite high relative to the situation in developed 
countries. They suggest that this indicates that the 
work force is only partially committed to employ- 
ment in the modern sector. This is an issue for 
which little unambiguous evidence is available. 
Absenteeism and turnover data are notoriously im- 
precise in newly developing regions and tend to 
exaggerate the phenomena. Impoverished back- 
grounds, low wages, and the generally inadequate 
health and housing standards are likely to produce 
a very high rate of labor instability from medical 
causes alone. But even when allowance has been 
made for illness, relatively high absenteeism and 
turnover rates may still exist. Where economic 
growth is rapid and new enterprises are multiply- 
ing, high turnover rates may only reflect the de- 
mand for experienced workers. Apart from this, 
recent research suggests that high labor turnover 
is not so much the expression of the worker's de- 
sire to return to a traditional way of life or his 
inability to adjust to modern employment require- 
ments as it is a consequence of the way in which 
modern enterprises frequently function. 

In newly developing regions the demand for the 
product of many enterprises tends to be quite un- 
stable. Employers, using a very high proportion of 
unskilled labor, are not concerned with establish- 
ing a fixed, identifiable group of workers. Their 
only interest is that there be available to them an 
easily accessible pool of workers which can be 
drawn upon as need dictates. In other words, much 
of the labor requirement is quite casual. Under 
such circumstances the individual worker may be 
forced to sustain a link with the traditional sector 
wherever he can. Faced with only casual employ- 
ment in the modern sector, he cannot afford to 
sever completely his connection with the limited 


bits of economic and social security he still pos- 
sesses. It is this which produces the impression that 
labor has only a tenuous link with large enterprise, 

This view is supported by correlations between 
industries in which employment tends to be un 
stable or casual and high rates of turnover and 
absenteeism. For example, in Indian enterprises 
where activity is reasonably constant and employ- 
ment fluctuations limited—railways, the steel in- 
dustry, and many commercial firms—absenteeism 
and turnover tend to be lower than in industries, 
such as coal mining and cotton textiles, where de- 
mand for labor has fluctuated sharply. In fact, 
government action which stabilized labor require- 
ments in the Bombay cotton mills after 1947 seems 
to have been accompanied by marked falls in both 
turnover and absenteeism. However, even where 
employment is relatively stable, it may still be im- 
practical for workers to sever their ties with the 
countryside because the typically desperate short- 
age of urban housing makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for families to accompany them. 

Where labor supply is easy and new recruits 
come into an environment about which they have 
few, if any, preconceptions, the employer is largely 
free, subject only to existing legal restraints, to 
establish the work regulations he deems necessary. 
The nature of the production processes and factor 
cost relationships will determine the general form 
of industrial discipline. In situations where capital 
per worker is relatively large and processes require 
considerable skill, regulation is likely to be quite 
precise and the amount and quality of supervision 
will be high. Supervisors may have to be foreign 
or, because they must be literate, will be E 
from higher social classes than those from WA 
the labor force is itself drawn. In the more or 
case, where the proportion of unskilled labor n 
very high, sophisticated and costly supervision 
kept to a minimum. Much responsibility 1 
placed upon essentially illiterate, inexpensive 115 
men drawn from the same social strata as 19 
work force. As a way of keeping administrati 
overhead to a minimum, it is not unusu 
the foreman the effective authority to Te d dis- 
discharge workers as well as to supervise wai 
cipline them. As a result, job tenure is eve! BEN 
insecure than it might otherwise be. PERY 0 
no effective provisions for leave or ee 
the application of penalties for work-rule 1 8 
tends to be uncertain. The critical feature jine are 
situations is not that regulation and e 
harsh but that they are erratic and we eee 

To the outside observer this type of 551 re- 
administration, so typical in newly bee! leads 
gions, may seem irrational, and it frequently 


al to allow 
cruit and 
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to charges of poor management. In fact, given the 
relative price of factors and the level of skills re- 
quired, such organization makes good economic 
sense. But it does tend to generate attitudes and 
behavior patterns within the new work force which 
may have long-run effects on labor relations, 

Collective action. Whatever the specific style 
of labor administration established in new enter- 
prises, one notable fact is that collective action in 
the form of strikes manifests itself quite early. In 
many parts of the world strikes have been recorded 
within a few years after modern industry has been 
introduced. Many observers see strikes as symp- 
toms of generalized protest by tradition-bound 
workers against the demands imposed by the 
modern sector. It would seem more probable, how- 
ever, that generalized protest against the employ- 
ment relationship would reveal itself in a flight 
from the system rather than by strikes within it. 
The notion that strikes are a protest against the 
system, a frequently stated but never tested prop- 
osition, carries with it the implication that strikes 
would be most frequent and extensive during the 
initial phases of development and would decline 
in number and scope as workers become habituated 
to modern requirements. The facts seem to indi- 
cate the reverse. Insofar as the society permits, 
strikes tend to become larger and more purposeful 
and disciplined as the labor force becomes effec- 
tively proletarianized. 

The suddenness with which protest can mani- 
fest itself and the fierceness with which even 
modest changes are often resisted frequently lead 
observers to interpret these incidents as essentially 
irrational. What is ignored is the fact that in re- 
gions where underemployment is endemic any 
effort to modify initially established work relation- 
ships, however modest, tends to be seen as a threat 
to reduce the number of jobs available. Moreover, 
in the absence of organizational experience on the 
part of the workers and of familiarity with the 
formulation of demands, early protest will often 
take on an unpredictable, riotous character. Care- 
ful investigation seems to confirm the view that 
even the earliest strikes represent an objective com- 
mitment to the modern employment relationship 
in that they are attempts by the work force to share 
somehow in the decisions affecting it. The imme- 
diate causes tend to be the obvious ones—re- 
ductions in money wages, sharp rises in the cost- 
of-living, layoffs, or other changes in existing 
conditions of work. 

As would be expected, the initial stoppages tend 
to affect a single department or firm. In the ab- 
sence of formal organization, they also tend to be 
brief. But the strikes do seem to leave a residue of 


experience, a sense of capacity for wider collective 
action, Over time the occasional strike will take 
on multifirm characteristics, sometimes embracing 
an entire city or district. But even these incidents 
tend to be isolated, spontaneous expressions of im- 
mediate grievance. They do not arise out of any 
pre-existing formal or semiformal organization, nor 
do they necessarily establish the conditions for the 
development of permanent institutions for collec- 
tive action. 

Trade union development. The development of 
trade unions is a slow process for reasons inherent 
in the nature of newly emerging societies. The 
labor force is mainly unskilled, and employers can 
easily find substitutes for troublesome employees. 
If modern enterprise is growing rapidly, the work 
force is constantly being diluted with new recruits 
who have to develop the sense of common griev- 
ance and imbibe the tradition of common action. 
Where the work force is cosmopolitan, there are 
internal divisions of language, religion, and re- 
gional origin and tradition to be overcome. The tra- 
ditional environment typically offers no experience 
with voluntary associations capable of coping with 
relationships of the modern sort. Moreover, workers 
usually lack the education that might make easier 
the task of developing appropriate formal organ- 
izations. 

These features are not dissimilar to those which 
once tended to inhibit union development in the 
now industrialized countries. But workers in newly 
developing countries face at least one novel dis- 
ability. Almost from the beginning the structure 
of enterprise generally requires the use of the in- 
dustrial union form of organization. 

During the early stage of development of the 
now developed countries, many of the then modern 
enterprises depended on the use of a relatively 
high proportion of skilled workers, craftsmen who 
found it relatively easy to create permanent unions. 
As large-scale industry based on greater proportions 
of semiskilled and unskilled labor developed, the 
craft unions were able to provide the experience 
and cadres of organizers on which to build indus- 
trial unions. Even so, the creation of unions of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers was not easy. Spe- 
cific techniques of organization, union administra- 
tion, tactics, and relations with employers still had 
to be worked out. The difficulty is illustrated by the 
fact that even in the United States and Great 
Britain successful industrial unions did not appear 
widely until about a century after craft organiza- 
tions had made their appearance, 

By contrast, in newly developing countries the 
modern sector from the beginning minimizes its 
use of skilled labor. The stress on the use of un- 
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skilled and semiskilled workers is encouraged by 
the tendencies of modern technology, by the rela- 
tive costs of skilled and unskilled labor, and by 
specific advantages in international competition. 
As a consequence, there is no substantial basis for 
the development of craft unions. Worker organiza- 
tion logically must be of the industrial type. This 
simple fact imposes inordinate difficulties on the 
process of creating stable associations of workers. 
An industrial union must be larger and is faced by 
more sophisticated tasks than a craft organization. 
Its problems of administration as they affect the 
membership and relations with employers are far 
more complex. Yet the work force in these new 
regions, when compared with the early situation 
in the now developed countries, is far less well pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibilities involved. 
It has fewer potential leaders within its own ranks. 
Illiteracy is probably much more widespread. There 
is no indigenous craft union tradition on which to 
draw. Moreover, much of the skilled labor force 
that does exist is likely to be foreign. Such a group 
may have its own traditions of organization, but 
these are unlikely to be of use to the native work 
force. Foreign cadres are frequently in supervisory 
positions. Even where foreign workers are in labor- 
ing positions, they are not likely to find their posi- 
tions and interests linked with those of the indige- 
nous work force. More likely, the foreign group 
will be actively hostile to the development of a 
militant, organized native labor force. 

Political elements in labor unrest. It is possible, 
of course, if the economic development proceeded 
and no other factors intervened, that over some 
very long period the work force might ultimately 
be able to generate permanent organizations by its 
own efforts, But in newly developing regions eco- 
nomic responses are not the only important ones. 
The politics of emergence are equally significant. 
Most underdeveloped areas have colonial back- 
grounds, and the struggle for independence is part 
of the context within which working-class unrest 
occurs, 

Here the role of the “outsider”—typically middle- 
class professionals and intellectuals—is extremely 
significant in the development of labor organiza- 
tions. Middle-class elements have certain obvious 
advantages when they become involved in this 
process. They are not employed in the sectors 
where they seek to organize workers and need not 
fear the threat of discharge. They can therefore 
take the risks of leadership. They are frequently 
well-educated and may have some ideas about the 
kind of organization that is needed. They typically 
come from higher social classes than the work 


force and are less likely to be intimidated by 
employers. 

There are some countries in which significant 
economic change begins before a nationalist move- 
ment gets under way. In these circumstances mid- 
dle-class humanitarians may engage in welfare 
activities among the working class and may occa- 
sionally intervene to attempt to resolve problems 
between workers and their employers. Their efforts 
sometimes lead them to organize small trade 
unions, but for all the reasons already suggested 
these usually prove abortive, having virtually no 
effect on the industrial relations between workers 
and employers. 

The major impulse which brings middle-class 
elements into contact with the modern work force 
in most newly developing regions is the nationalist 
struggle. Whatever else is at stake, a nationalist 
movement typically incorporates a protest against 
the excessively slow pace at which economic de- 
velopment proceeds. The unsatisfactory condition 
of the work force in the modern sector becomes 
identified with the colonial and underdeveloped 
status of the society. If employers are foreign, the 
problem is directly associated with the evils of 
imperialist exploitation. Middle-class nationalists 
quickly identify the effort to organize workers with 
the more general process of economic improve- 
ment, and many of them commit themselves to 
organizational activity. A 

The middle-class nationalist sees the issue in à 
broader context. The workers not only represent 4 
substantial group, but they also tend to be concen- 
trated in urban areas and are frequently engaged 
in critical economic activities. By virtue of 1 
they seem relatively easy to mobilize; by virtue 0 
function their withdrawal from work can ie 
profound effects on the entire economy. Wami 
organization offers concentrated political power 

eat promise. r 
S Midde das leadership tends to give 1 
wider political meaning, using the wen 
educational devices to sharpen the ese Ty 
struggle in the society. Wage workers, BIA 1118 
frustrated by their limited coercive pea > 
workplace, tend to respond to these broa E 
peals. However, the incorporation of worker Pp itt 
into wider nationalist objectives tends to ma g 
even more difficult to establish any direct collera 
bargaining relations between employers diate 
ployees. Nationalist issues blur the kanda 
workplace objectives of the employees. make 
tend to be formulated in such ways as 4 15 
compromise at the workshop level e dis- 
tain. Moreover, the incorporation of wor 
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content into nationalist channels tends to limit 
leadership efforts to establish effective plant or- 
ganization. Activity tends to be oriented toward the 
establishment of labor movements rather than 
toward the creation of trade unions narrowly con- 
ceived. In other words, middle-class leadership, 
emerging in the circumstances it does, sharpens 
labor protest without making it much more effective 
in any direct confrontation with individual em- 
ployers. 

Labor force restlessness and militance are sharp- 
ened if the nationalist movement is not unified but 
consists of groups with differing long-run sociopo- 
litical objectives. These various groups see in the 
work force a political prize of great value and con- 
tend with one another for its loyalty. Each rivals 
the other in attempts to exploit the existing eco- 
nomic grievances, and each expands the demands 
which it encourages workers to make of their em- 
ployers. Each seeks in this way to capture the po- 
litical strength of the work force for use in shaping 
the economic and political character of the nation- 
alist movement and, ultimately, the form of the 
forthcoming independent society. 

Working-class protest in such a context tends 
to exhibit a profoundly disruptive character. To the 
existing government these developments inevitably 
seem to threaten the very fabric of society, partic- 
ularly if among the contending groups Marxist 
elements are strong. Employers are unable to stem 
the tide of unrest. At the same time, because of 
the way in which developments have occurred, in- 
dividual trade unions are too weak to impose ef- 
fective collective bargaining relationships upon 
the employers. Faced by the failure of effective 
voluntary industrial relations systems to emerge, 
the state tends to intervene. The policies adopted 
will, of course, vary in different areas, depending 
on the character of the government and its specific 
objectives, 

State role in employer—employee relations. Typ- 
ically, governments are aware of the pattern of 
events in already developed societies. They are not 
only conscious of the fact that work-force discon- 
tent stems from the relatively weak bargaining 
Position of labor in the employment relationship, 
but they also sense that such discontent cannot 
be suppressed entirely. The object of the state is 
to minimize unrest by providing some framework 
of formal relationships between employees and em- 
Ployers. If its ideological predisposition is hostile 
to the development of trade unions, its policy will 
Seek to create a system of facilities—labor courts, 
Wage tribunals, arbitration boards—which will 
Serve to eliminate the need for an institution so 


capable of being subverted to political ends. If the 
government favors the ultimate emergence of 
stable, responsible (that is, nonrevolutionary) 
unions and a system of voluntary collective bar- 
gaining, its program will still attempt to shape and 
limit the forms of working-class collective action 
and organization which are permitted or favored. 

Whatever the specific form of its policy, the gov- 
ernment has as a major objective the creation in 
the minds of the workers of a sense of loyalty to 
the state. Given the persistent weakness of the 
work force in direct relations with employers, the 
state is gradually forced to do more than merely 
open formal channels of protest as a means of 
reducing dissatisfaction and limiting the violence 
of its expression. The state finds it necessary to 
intervene substantively, to provide to the work 
force the wage-welfare conditions which in West- 
ern countries traditionally have been obtained 
through unions bargaining collectively with em- 
ployers. To achieve these objectives, state admin- 
istrative organs gradually develop which interpose 
themselves between workers and employers. Even 
where this is not the long-run intention, state in- 
tervention tends to inhibit the growth of trade 
unions because it offers more powerful alterna- 
tives, And even where trade unions are encouraged 
by state policy, they are unable to achieve an inde- 
pendent status; rather they become an essentially 
dependent feature of a state-dominated and state- 
defined system of industrial relations. 

One striking characteristic of this development 
is that it does not tend to change very much after 
independence is achieved. The new government, 
inheriting a weak trade union structure and a 
thinly developed pattern of voluntary collective 
bargaining relationships, like its predecessor is 
faced by the need to hold the loyalty of the work 
force. If the new state is to gain working-class sup- 
port it must seek to expand the apparent contribu- 
tions it makes to worker well-being. It tends to 
intervene in increasingly elaborate ways in the rela- 
tions between employers and employees. Whether 
the new government is totalitarian or democratic, 
the tendency is the same. A totalitarian govern- 
ment cannot afford the luxury of independent pro- 
test; and in a democratic system the party in 
power, seeking to remain in power, tends to make 
use of new and existing administrative devices to 
tie the unions and the labor movement to itself 
so as to guarantee its own maintenance in office. 
The same phenomenon also manifests itself in 
those countries where a wage working class of the 
modern sort appears only after independence. In 
these circumstances the governing group frequently 
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sets out consciously to organize the work force on 
its own terms and within a framework of its own 
making so that it can control from the beginning 
the political consequences of economic conflict. 

But it is not only the political significance of a 
modern work force that leads to government inter- 
vention in newly developing regions. At least one 
other major factor strengthens the state’s effort to 
minimize the rough-and-tumble of independent col- 
lective bargaining. Almost invariably, the new state 
is committed to a program of economic develop- 
ment on a planned basis. The modern work force is 
located at strategic points in the national economy. 
In these circumstances the state feels unable to 
tolerate the luxury of sharp and extended conflicts 
between workers and employers. To permit these 
might prove disruptive to all hopes of rapid eco- 
nomic development. The state, therefore, inter- 
venes to establish or extend a system of regulations 
which defines the process and content of industrial 
relations between employees and employers. 

By way of summary the following conclusions 
can be suggested. In most newly developing regions 
trade unions are extremely weak and collective 
bargaining virtually nonexistent. For all the rea- 
sons suggested, the state intervenes in labor rela- 
tions to channel and control working-class discon- 
tent before it gets out of hand. Where trade unions 
and a labor movement have not emerged before 
independence, the state will typically move to es- 
tablish and direct them and their activities. Where 
working-class organizations have appeared at an 
earlier stage, the state will increasingly regulate 
their form and the content of relations with em- 
ployers. In either case, the state will gradually 
create a system of rules and a structure of admin- 
istrative bodies that define and to an increasing 
extent direct the permissible limits of behavior of 
workers and employers. The role of the state and 
its agencies will become so pervasive as to inhibit 
the growth of strong independent worker organiza- 
tions and vital collective relations with employers. 

This tendency is not a temporary one. It shapes 
the long-run character of all the labor relations 
institutions of a newly developing region. Conse- 
quently, we cannot envisage the ultimate emer- 
gence in the developing countries of private collec- 
tive bargaining institutions of the sort familiar to 
the Anglo-Saxon world. What is more important is 
that we should not interpret this phenomenon as 
a distortion of some normal, unilinear evolutionary 
pattern. The problems generated by the emergence 
of a wage labor force are inevitable, but the form 
of the solution will vary in accord with historical 
circumstances. The Anglo-Saxon format of labor 


relations emerged in a special political, economic, 
and technical environment. Newly developing re- 
gions are modernizing their economies and creat- 
ing a proletariat within a quite novel economic and 
political setting. The system of labor and industrial 
relations that is emerging in these areas must, 
therefore, inevitably exhibit systematically differ- 
ent features of the sort described above. 


Morris David Morris 
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rale agencies, and it seems irrelevant whether the 
state or the plant management (in loco employer) 
dominates the organization, 

Most Western neoclassical economists who are 
concerned with unions focus on the effects that 
worker-controlled monopolies will have on factor 
prices, levels of employment, labor mobility, tech- 
nological change, and profits. Hence they view 
unions as logical constructs, units intent on max- 
imizing gains for all or only some of their members 
—much as a business firm (also a construct) is 
supposed to operate. They are not usually interested 
in exploring the forces that bring unions into being 
and keep them operating effectively. 

The third group includes most of the well-known 
Western labor union theorists. They attempt to ex- 
plain workers’ historical behavior regarding wages, 
hours, working conditions, and job rights by an- 
swering all or most of four questions: (1) Why 
did unions come into existence? (2) How do unions 
choose their goals and tactics? (3) What explains 
varying individual worker attitudes toward unions? 
(4) What is the impact of national cultural and 
legal experience on worker organizations? In other 
words, these writers study the historical records 
of institutions. 

Each of these three groups is discussed sep- 
arately below—the third group first because chron- 
ologically it first developed the bulk of labor union 
theory. 


The Western historical tradition 


Originally the central questions about unions 
were why and how socially inferior bargaining 
groups managed to redistribute wealth and gain 
recognition. Answers were first furnished by theo- 
logians and philosophers, historians and econo- 
mists. Later, as the newer disciplines of psychology 
and sociology developed, they, too, influenced the 
analysis of unionism. All had in common an inter- 
est in the dynamic nature of workers’ group identi- 
fication and organization, I have discussed the 
relationship of the disciplines to the theories more 
fully elsewhere (M. Perlman 1958). 

The revolutionaries. In the western European 
tradition, interest in union theory stemmed origi- 
nally from the study of Marxs law of historical 
materialism. From it was fashioned a theory of 
Tevolutionary unionism which, in its many forms, 
is based on a supposedly scientific understanding 
of the historical process. Technological advances 
change the relationships between the bourgeois or 
Property-holding classes and the working or prop- 
ertyless classes. Inevitably the bourgeoisie, mo- 
tivated by profits, exploits the workers, and workers 
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frequently retaliate by forming unions. Thus, the 
proximate cause of class conflict is bourgeois ex- 
ploitation of the workers, which in turn is caused 
by technological change. 

What a specific union does in a given situation 
depends upon its leaders’ appreciation of the his- 
torical process. Unions that further the revolution- 
ary ends of the working class are considered to be 
acting wisely. Unions that accede to the demands 
of bourgeois employers or that temporize with their 
revolutionary purpose, perhaps because of mis- 
leadership, are thought to be useless and undeserv- 
ing of historical sanction. Only the socialist the- 
orist, who can comprehend the full historical 
consequences of a given act, can be trusted to judge 
what is good and bad. These theorists consider any 
union leader who tries to make peace with a bour- 
geois employer to be a “faker” or class traitor. 

According to this philosophy, unionism is a use- 
ful device in the workers’ class war against the 
bourgeoisie. But when a socialist society is achieved, 
the role of unionism is indistinct. Some Marxist 
writers believe that the workers’ organizations 
should not materially change their personalities. 
Others, discussed below, believe that a whole new 
set of objectives is essential. 

Two discordant elements of the revolutionary 
theory stand out: its teleological nature and its 
dependence upon “proper” understanding of the 
historical process. The former gives certainty and 
confidence in the future. The latter creates dissen- 
sion among the theorists since any human action 
or program, regardless of the alleged motives in- 
volved, encourages speculations about the “real” 
consequences. Advocates of the revolutionary the- 
ory have therefore each tended to give his own 
interpretation of the historical meaning of any 
action. These writers can be divided into three gen- 
eral categories: the right wing, the left wing, and 
the anarcho-syndicalists (M. Perlman 1958, chap- 
ter 3). 

The right-wing theorists embrace political grad- 
ualism, like Bernsteinian revisionism, They agree 
that unions should represent the class interest of 
all workers (including particularly the less skilled ) 
and should keep a steady economic pressure on 
employers for improved benefits and for the peace- 
ful nationalization of industry. They advocate in- 
dustrial unionism on the economic front (unions 
organized by industries or by geographic areas) and 
a labor party embracing gradualism on the political 
front. Where unions have become craft-particular- 
istic, right-wing theorists urge constant education 
or “boring from within” to reorient them to their 
true historical purpose. The best-known American 
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theorists in this tradition were such American Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL) socialist-pragmatists as 
Max Hayes, Nahum I. Stone, Victor Berger, and 
Norman J. Ware. All agreed that in the American 
context, craft-particularistic unions were ideologi- 
cally misled, but nevertheless historically legitimate, 
representatives of the working class. 

The left-wing theorists saw unions sometimes as 
the “protecting shield” and sometimes as the “aveng- 
ing sword” of the working class. To them the 
particularistic craft unions, which they believed all 
AFL constituent organizations to be, were traitors 
to the working class and to the deus ex machina of 
history. Despairing of changing the AFL unions, 
this group formed “dual unions.” Among the Amer- 
ican leaders in this tradition were Daniel De Leon 
and William Z. Foster; both advocated political 
action and urged the development of aggressive, 
socialist-dominated unions as the main revolution- 
ary instrument in bourgeois society. 

The third or anarcho-syndicalist subcategory is 
often confused with the left-wing revolutionaries 
because both groups urged violence in bourgeois 
societies. Although both opposed craft-particularis- 
tic unions, they differed in their interpretation of 
the teleological nature of Marxism and of historical 
causation. The anarcho-syndicalists, lacking faith 
in the inevitability of the historical process, urged 
sabotage, duplicity in dealing with employers and 
public officials, assassination, and physical violence 
to bring about the disorder which they believed 
essential for the development of true freedom, The 
best-known American theorists in this group were 
William Trautmann, Vincent St. John, and Wil- 
liam D. Haywood. 

The impact of such revolutionary theorizing has 
not been great in the United States. Many of the 
egalitarian and social welfare programs advocated 
by the revolutionaries, particularly the right wing, 
have become part of American public policy. 
However, these changes were not brought about by 
the realignment of class structure which the revo- 
lutionaries considered essential to the fruition of 
their plans. 

The historical empiricists. Although the Marx- 
ians raised questions providing the most intriguing 
discussion, Sidney and Beatrice Webb used analyti- 
cal methods that were the most widely admired. 
They went beyond the old Marxian question of 
why history should be dominated by worker organ- 
izations and asked how British workers had his- 
torically formed their organizations. The Webbs's 
theory involved a new social science method, com- 
bining the patient fact collection of the German 
historical school with cautious, bit-at-a-time analy- 


sis. Their labor union theory was based on British 
labor history but goes beyond the recording of its 
facts to present generalizations. Since the Webbs 
were among the earliest British Fabians, it is not 
surprising to discover that their intellectual method 
incorporated political norms. 

The Webbs noted that British unionism had, 
over time, developed several doctrines, each in 
response both to the workers’ desire to form their 
own continuous associations for improving wages, 
hours, and working conditions and to the key insti- 
tutional features of a particular time (1897). Ini- 
tially, when unions were small, weak, and at the 
mercy of employers and unsympathetic judges, 
workers embraced the self-interested doctrine of 
vested interests. They used the “method of mutual 
insurance,” implying mutual help within the work- 
ers’ group according to the self-insurance principle. 
The group was kept small in order to enhance job 
opportunity, and just large enough to spread the 
risk. 

Later, as unions became stronger, successful at- 
tempts were made at bargaining with employers. 
In these instances the doctrine of vested interest 
was replaced by a market-price oriented “doctrine 
of [equilibration of] supply and demand.” The meth- 
od of mutual insurance gave way to a newer 
“method of collective bargaining.” This was 2 bi- 
lateral arrangement which postulated worker soli- 
darity but which could produce the flexibility sought 
by workers intent on improving their collective lot. 
The great shortcoming of this type of unionism 
was its parochialism it gave benefits to the strong, 
that is, to those needing help the least. i 

Ultimately, the Webbs believed, unions wou 5 
turn to a third, broader theory, namely a 1 
of the living wage, applying to all ME 
just to the strong among them (S. Webb 1 A 
This doctrine would be presented through al 
“method of legal enactment,” which was nation 
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of numbers—restricted entry into the trade and the 
union (S. Webb 1919). They condemned it as paro- 
chial, selfish, and inefficient. Rather, they endorsed 
another device, “the common rule,” a minimum 
working standard. 

It is hard to overemphasize the impact of the 
Webbs's work. It was soundly based on fact, where 
the earlier Marxian thinking was conjectural his- 
tory at best. It advocated reasonable evolution 
where some Marxists suggested violent revolution. 
And most important, it did not present a teleological 
face, which practical men distrust. 

The Webbs have had severe critics. Some have 
pointed out the influence of their inarticulated 
norms, namely a moral commitment to social effi- 
ciency (S. Perlman 1928); others have noted their 
anticapitalistic (anti-free-market) orientation (Cum- 
mings 1899); and some have even seen a coloring 
of history in their selection of episodes. Neverthe- 
less, their monumental studies provided the ground- 
work for most of the later labor union theory. [See 
WEBB, SIDNEY AND BEATRICE.) 

Although there were several earlier American 
theorists of the labor movement, the impact of the 
Webbs's work on John R. Commons and his subse- 
quent reformulation of it mark the beginning of 
the most important American school. Using the 
Webbs's research techniques, Commons and his 
students at the University of Wisconsin fashioned 
a general Spiethoffian theory of the development 
of the labor movement. It is built in large part on 
extending the concept of private property to in- 
clude job rights and on analysis of the effects of 
geographical expansion of the product market on 
factor-market (particularly wage) relationships. 

Commons believed that unionism was a protec- 
tive device for social and economic inferiors, who 
had to be protected from the impersonal rigorous- 
ness of the market. He took care to point out that 
this impersonality was caused by the growth of the 
market (leading to transactions between strangers ) 
and by technological change. Commons did not be- 
lieve in natural harmony; unlike the Webbs he had 
little hope for the development of social consensus 
on economic matters. Rather, he put his faith in 
the functioning of countervailing large groups, 
which he thought would be able to fashion accept- 
able modi vivendi with good faith and a modicum 
of luck, [See the biography of Commons.) 

Contemporary theorists. The best-known (and 
the most controversial) theory of labor unions was 
presented by Selig Perlman, who was Commons’ 
student and collaborator and the first holder of the 
John R. Commons chair in economic research at 
the University of Wisconsin (where both Commons 
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and he did most of their academic work). Perlman, 
a Russian-Jewish emigré, had in his youth been a 
Social Democratic Bundist (a Jewish right-wing 
Marxian socialist). Commons’ influence on his 
thinking led him to shed his earlier Marxian conclu- 
sions. In the Commons-Perlman approach, unions 
are considered to have an importance in the western 
European democratic social structure quite apart 
from their ability to raise wages and improve work- 
ing conditions. Unionism is the technique by which 
workers band together to secure social and indus- 
trial rights. Having secured these rights, workers 
use unions to protect themselves from the effects 
of market competition, which through history has 
been intensified by the growth of markets (bringing 
once separate communities into direct economic 
competition) and changes in production techniques 
(resulting in competition among the workers in any 
one area). Thus unionism has both an offensive 
and a defensive characteristic, but invariably it 
was intended to promote the social interests of its 
membership rather than the needs of an abstract 
“working class.” The Commons-Perlman approach 
to unionism devolved from a study of historical 
records showing how specific groups of workingmen 
sought to protect their jobs. These records were 
found in court trials for conspiracy and in the 
development of job customs or working rules in 
particular trades and industries. 

According to Commons and Perlman, the older 
a union gets the more it tends to draw on its own 
historical experience. It tends to rely upon the 
“common will” as interpreted by union leaders. 
Consequently, unions are reluctant to follow the 
advice, however well intentioned, of outside sym- 
pathizers and experts. Unions generally attempt 
hegemony over only a limited job territory, having 
discovered by experience what limits are most effec- 
tive. In Anglo-American countries, unions pursue 
policies intended to create property rights in job 
possession similar to those already guaranteed to 
ownership of real estate and chattels. 

Although there are some differences between 
Commons’ and Perlman's ideas, it is erroneous to 
think that the two men were ever in conflict. How- 
ever, it must be realized that Commons, unlike 
Perlman, was not particularly interested in devel- 
oping a general theory of unionism. 

Perlman’s theory drew heavily on the historical 
generalizations of Max Weber and Werner Som- 
bart. From Sombart he took an appreciation of the 
role of psychology in explaining both the Zeitgeist 
and the individual's reactions to changes in eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

Perlman took care to define the confines of 
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worker group loyalty because he did not believe 
that in the American context there was any “class” 
loyalty as such. Rather, the ambit of such loyalty 
was set by the manual workers’ innate fear of 
factor-market competition for the job. Perlman’s 
phrase “dynamic job-consciousness” sought to ex- 
plain the changes made by technology and market 
expansion in a once tightly defined craft concept 
of job ownership. The “manual worker” (an ideal 
type in the Weberian tradition) was the key to 
Perlman’s theory of unionism. These workers, he 
felt, were willing to trade a purported freedom of 
contract for a small share of the collective voice 
controlling job ownership because they had little 
faith in their ability to survive in the junglelike 
factor market in which they sold their services. 
Perlman emphasized that the diffusion of wealth, 
and unfavorable worker experience with industrial 
self-government, made American workers and labor 
movements reluctant to embrace abstract social 
experiments like socialism (S. Perlman 1928). Later 
in his life, after the Nazi holocaust, Perlman added 
that even mature labor movements appeared un- 
able to resist highly nationalistic leaders; indeed, 
they did not always try. At no time was he sanguine 
about colonial labor movements’ abilities to resist 
the appeals of nationalistic or socialistic reformers. 
[See the biography of PERLMAN.] 

The traditional Marxians, the Webbs, Commons, 
and Perlman had much in common in their labor 
movement theories. Each tried to explain the devel- 
opment of the labor movements of western Europe, 
North America, and Australasia. Where Marx had 
first asked “why organization?”, the Webbs added 
“how does organization work?” Commons and, par- 
ticularly, Perlman reformulated the basic questions 
to “under what conditions will a labor movement 
develop, and what specific rational and historical 
factors shape its development?” 

There have been several vigorous criticisms of 
the Wisconsin theory. Some have disliked its selec- 
tion of the parochial, American ideal-type union, 
with its limited social objectives, arguing that Perl- 
man “liked” or “approved” of that type of union’s 
particularism (see Hardman 1950; Laski 1948, pp. 
221-222; 1950, pp. 37-40; Sturmthal 1953; Gulick 
1948, vol. 1, pp. 294-297, 300 ff.; Gulick & Bers 
1953). Others have felt that the theory was ap- 
plicable only to nonexpanding industries (Meyer 
& Conrad 1957) or to already industrialized and 
capitalistic societies (Kerr & Siegel 1955). 

Criticism from the last point of view has resulted 
in several interesting discussions, most of which 
are not presented as formal theories. Two of these 
were written by John T. Dunlop. The first (1948) 


summarized both the questions earlier theorists had 
discussed and what he thought were the shortcom- 
ings of their work. He argued that individual the- 
orists had neglected some of the dynamic economic 
roles in the development of the labor movement 
played by changing technology, product-market and 
factor-market forces, public opinion, and the gov- 
ernment. Subsequently Dunlop (1958) further 
clarified his dissatisfaction with labor movement 
theory. The key to this analysis is an interest in 
the process by which production and distribution 
decisions are made by firms within society and by 
society itself (cf. Moore 1960). He relegated the 
labor movement to a role somewhat different from 
the one that had become traditional. Unlike earlier 
writers who viewed the labor movement partly as a 
political and social force, Dunlop directed his at- 
tention exclusively to the processes of decision 
making in the allocation of labor. Consequently, 
unionism in his framework varies in importance 
among countries and requires a subtheory of labor 
movements. Where unions play an important in- 
dustrial role (for example, in bipartite collective 
bargaining), their significance is great; where they 
play only a political role, their significance is less. 


Communist tradition 


At the turn of the century, in response to public 
opinion, the tsarist government attempted to set up 
“legal unions,” which anticipated both Italian fas- 
cist unions and American company unions. As sub- 
stitutes for genuine unionism these organizations 
were not successful, and in 1905 the Soviet of N 
Workers Deputies of St. Petersburg was W 
In October of 1905, at the time of the granting 0 
a constitution, the first Russian Trade Union Con 
ference was held, made up of 26 Moscow unions 
and 10 from other localities. With the failure of the 
Russian revolution of 1905, the reactionary 9055 
ernment reasserted its authority, and in 1 
police claimed to have 3 107 unions 
exiled or imprisoned their leaders. 

In March hoi? the Petrograd soviet reappeared 
in the central role and, together with rern 
soldiers, declared a strike. The following ee 
82 such local soviets were represented at the 100 
Soviet Conference meeting in Petrograd. Hse 
months later a Russian Trade Union conta 
was held whose 220 delegates represented wits 
membership of nearly 1.5 million e 05 
the organization there was a strong Mens ership 
Social Democratic, opposition. Bolshevik lea 5 
was far from assured of support from the gc older 
older trade unions. From this distrust ia toward 
group emerged both the Leninist policy 
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unions and, later, the Leninist theory of unions. 
Lenin made an important speech in January 
1919. His views were later circulated in 1921 and 
appeared as “The Task of the Trade Unions.” Lenin 
was concerned with the deterioration of factory 
equipment during World War 1, which aggravated 
the country’s previous backwardness. He sought to 
improve production facilities and wanted the unions 
to abandon all policies which directly or indirectly 
hindered production. In both his 1919 speech and 
his reformulated views, he endorsed Taylorism, or 
scientific management. 

Taylorism as Lenin knew it gave the workers 
virtually no voice in the handling of industrial 
problems, Nonetheless, Lenin sought to provide a 
place for union activity in the general framework 
of a scientifically managed industrial system. Trade 
unions were to discipline the workers, on the one 
hand, and be a quasi-public watchdog over man- 
agerial efficiency, on the other. The union was to 
minimize production loss and eliminate discrimi- 
nation against particular workers, rather than im- 
prove wages generally or even improve working 
conditions for the workers in a given plant or area. 

After Lenin’s death the government union sys- 
tem, which Lenin originally urged, was taken up 
by Leon Trotsky. Trotsky wanted the state to con- 
trol and eventually absorb all unions. He was op- 
posed by Michael Tomsky and the functional leaders 
of the trade unions. Up to the time of his dismissal 
as head of the trade union’s executive committee 
in 1929, Tomsky held strongly that the unions 
should occupy an independent place in the devel- 
opment of industrial policy. A third or middle view, 
popular within the party itself, held that the union 
should be apparently independent but actually con- 
trolled by party cells within it. 

With the gradual sidetracking of Trotsky follow- 
ing Lenin’s death, the first view ceased to be an 
important issue. The second view, Tomsky’s, ob- 
tained until the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
yielded to the first five-year plan. Thereafter the 
third, or party, plan became official. 

Under the NEP there was a tripartite control 
arrangement with three supposedly equal parties: 
the plant manager, representatives of the local 
unions, and representatives of the party. The man- 
ager was usually chosen by the party, and the 
leaders of the local unions were chosen by popular 
acclamation—which in practice also meant by the 
party. This troika arrangement continued for some 
time. Yet it is clear that by 1930 the unions had 
ceased to count; plant managers were in fact in 
unchallenged charge of all plant activity, and the 
trade unions had lost their voice in policy determi- 
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nation. By World War n the unions themselves 
seemed to have become primarily interested in in- 
creasing productivity through the Stakhanovite and 
the Udarniki movements. They were also concerned 
with providing rest resorts for deserving workers 
and the processing of a few types of grievances 
against unpopular plant managers. The best-known 
theorists of Soviet unionism have been Lenin and 
A. Lozovskii, who became the party's semiofficial 
spokesman. [See the biographies of LENIN and 
Tnorskv.] 


The neoclassical approach 


Although most neoclassical economists have 
concentrated on the economic effects of wages and 
of particular union policies, such as strikes and 
secondary boycotts, several have also written on 
union power to affect the rate of technological 
change within the firm and the right of licensure 
(entry to the trade) [see LICENSING, OCCUPATIONAL; 
see also Hicks 1932; Friedman 1962]. Until fairly 
recently the typical neoclassical analysis of unions 
concentrated upon the conditions under which a 
union would raise the wages of its membership at 
the expense of employers or other workers (Simons 
1944; Machlup 1952). Now, however, attention 
has turned to the various alternative goals which 
unions can maximize. These include wage rates, 
wage payments, and employment levels as possible 
goals of the membership as a whole or of a dom- 
inant (even if minor) fraction of the membership. 
Moreover, these models admit a different selection 
of goals by a given union at different stages of the 
business cycle and during different phases of a 
long-term technological development. Different as- 
sumptions are also made about the price elasticity 
of demand for the product, and there has been 
recognition of the importance of treating each firm 
within an industry differently for tactical reasons. 
Finally, the impact of tax provisions, among other 
factors, leads to different types of wage payments 
—as in the case of pensions and nontaxable serv- 
ices such as health benefits [see WAGEs, article on 
FRINGE BENEFITS; see also Dunlop 1944; Cartter 
1959; Pen 1950; and Rees 1962]. 

The recent emphasis on statistical measurement 
has increased our knowledge of the effects of union- 
ization on wage rates [see LABOR UNIONS, article on 
INFLUENCE ON WAGES]. Some economists have held 
that the gains made by one group of workers have 
been offset by a rise in prices or by a decline in the 
earnings or employment of others (Friedman 1962). 
Other writers, not necessarily rejecting that finding, 
have emphasized the “possible” result; one “guesses” 
that the “average effects of all American unions on 
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the wages of their members in recent years will lie 
somewhere between 10 and 15%” (Rees 1962, 
p. 79). 

One of the best summaries of the neoclassical 
position concludes simply that the direct effect of 
unions on the economy is detrimental but that the 
total social effect of unions ( going beyond consider- 
ations of prices, wages, and the allocation of re- 
sources) turns the conclusion on its head (Rees 
1962, pp. 194-195). This judgment, however, 
merely reflects the dichotomy within the field of 
Western labor union theory. One group of theorists 
approaches the topic from the institutional and his- 
torical position, while the other approaches it from 
the standpoint of economic theory. 

MARK PERLMAN 
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11 
LABOR MOVEMENTS AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING IN EUROPE 

Trade unionism is a child of industrialization; 
therefore it is not surprising that the country that 
pioneered in industrial development, Great Britain, 
was also among the first to develop modern trade 
unions. No attempt will be made here to retrace the 
history of unionism in Great Britain or elsewhere. 
However, some general considerations regarding 
the development of unionism are appropriate. 

When trade unions first arose in the Western 
world they were regarded everywhere as criminal 
organizations; even if their existence was tolerated 
most of their activities were unlawful. The difficult 
stage of early industrialization was, therefore, 
passed by most Western nations without the inter- 
vention of effective unions. The British Combina- 
tion Acts of 1800, the Loi Le Chapelier of 1791 
in France, and the fairly general prohibition of 
unions until late in the nineteenth century in the 
countries that later formed Germany are examples 
of this proscription. 


Union-—political party relations 

The growth of unions, since this first stage, has 
followed widely different courses in different parts 
of the world. On the Continent, unionism typically 
developed as part of a wider labor movement, with 
a political party of the workers usually taking the 
lead. Frequently the party organized the unions 
and provided them with leadership. In view of the 
low educational level of the workers, the extremely 
long hours of work, and the low incomes on the 
Continent at the time when unions came into 
being, it is doubtful whether labor organizations 
could have been formed at the time without the 
active participation of political leaders who were, 
for the most part, intellectuals. Moreover, the effec- 
tive defense of the workers’ interests at the time 
encompassed far more than the specialized activ- 
ities of unions. Throughout the Continent, workers 
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were denied equality of status as citizens, in educa- 
tion, and in the life of the community in general. 
To meet the demand of the workers for political, 
social, and cultural equality, as well as to make the 
unions effective instruments for the attainment of 
the economic objectives of their members, a wider 
labor movement was required, of which the unions 
formed a part. The political organization was most 
commonly the elite of the movement, and the 
unions accepted party guidance. It seemed obvious 
that only a profound transformation of the social 
and political system would permit an improvement 
of the worker's standard of living and the attain- 
ment of his full status as a citizen and a human 
being. This transformation had to be brought about 
primarily by the party. Moreover, the long-run sit- 
uation on the labor market made collective bargain- 
ing an effective device for skilled workers only. Un- 
deremployment in agriculture was constantly being 
created, or at least was a threat, because of tech- 
nological advances; and the actual or potential 
weight of this supply of unskilled labor greatly im- 
paired the bargaining power of unskilled groups. 
This fact, too, tended to make political action ap- 
pear relatively more promising than collective bar- 
gaining. 

Political control of the unions led in many coun- 
tries to politically divided labor movements, since 
different political parties established competitive 
unions. Until World War ni the predominant cur- 
rent was socialist; Christian (mostly Roman Cath- 
olic), nationalist, democratic, and at times com- 
munist organizations represented the main 
minority groups. In Scandinavia, however, the 
socialist blue-collar unions remained almost with- 
out competition. French syndicalism, primarily 
representing skilled workers, rejected political con- 
trol of the unions; indeed, the syndicalists regarded 
any political activity as futile. But after the decline 
of syndicalism, the Communist party assumed the 
leadership of the strongest trade union federation, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail (CGT). 

Starting under political guidance, the unions 
gradually acquired more status within the labor 
movement as industrialization progressed. Educa- 
tion was provided for leaders arising in increasing 
numbers from the working class. Union member- 
ship rose and with it union funds and prestige. 
While retaining their basic political philosophy, the 
unions claimed and obtained equality of status with 
the party. The Mannheim agreement of 1906 in 
Germany is one example of this shift in relative 
weight. In Great Britain, the evolution proceeded 
from a different starting point. Unions of skilled 
workers, rejecting social reform ideas and concen- 
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trating on bread and butter issues, arose after the 
failure of the Chartist reform movement. These 
“business unions” dominated the movement until 
attempts at organizing unskilled workers were suc- 
cessful in the last two decades of the century. This 
introduced socialist—although non-Marxian—ideas 
into the labor movement. A major court decision, 
the Taff Vale case, which endangered the effective 
operations of the unions, greatly increased the 
unions’ support of the organization of the Labour 
party. This party was thus essentially a creation of 
the unions, and for a long time it remained primar- 
ily their political instrument—the political branch 
of the movement. These differences in the origin 
of unions and party have lost most of their former 
significance. Different systems of union-party rela- 
tions remain. In Great Britain and some parts of 
Scandinavia, unions are collectively affiliated with 
the Labour party or the Social Democratic party of 
their country, Union members pay a “political levy” 
along with their union dues, unless, as they may 
do in Britain, they “contract out,” i.e., state in writ- 
ing their refusal to do so. In other countries union 
leaders are at the same time party leaders; in a 
formal or informal way, the union federation is 
represented on the party executive and vice versa. 
At the other extreme is the tradition of the French 
“Charter of Amiens”—nowadays often honored 
in the breach—which, following the syndicalist 
ideas, requires complete separation of unions and 
parties. 


International labor organizations 


The problem of union-party relations has also 
affected the life of the international organizations 
of labor, The early international socialist con- 
gresses were at the same time international trade 
union gatherings. Separate international union or- 
ganizations arose first under the name of interna- 
tional trade secretariats. These were associations 
of unions of the same craft or industry. The typo- 
graphical unions were the first to establish their 
international association in 1889, followed by the 
miners and others, so that by the turn of the cen- 
tury almost thirty of them were operating. The 
national trade union centers—federations of 
unions of different crafts or industries in the same 
country—held their first independent international 
gathering in Copenhagen in 1901. They established 
a small international secretariat, whose administra- 
tion was entrusted to the German trade unions, 
then the leading labor movement of the world. The 
activities, however, were modest and purely tech- 
nical as the unions continued to accept in policy 
matters the leadership of the socialist parties and 


of their international. This aroused the protest first 
of the syndicalists in the French CGT and later of 
the American Federation of Labor, which joined 
the secretariat after an exploratory visit by Samuel 
Gompers in 1909. Under their combined pressure, 
the international secretariat was renamed the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU) in 
1913, and its activities were gradually expanded, 
This development was interrupted by World War 1. 
When the IFTU was reconstituted in Amsterdam 
in 1919, the AFL withdrew, primarily because of 
the “revolutionary principle” to which the organiza- 
tion, in Gompers’ view, was now committed. In- 
stead, the AFL turned increasingly toward collabo- 
ration with Latin American unions. Shortly before 
World War 11, however, the AFL rejoined the IFTU, 
whose activity, soon afterwards, was paralyzed by 
the advance of Hitlerism. The reorganization of the 
international labor movement into the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (WFTU) after the war 
brought the Russians and the CIO into the move- 
ment, while the AFL opposed the WFTU. Sharp 
conflicts between communists and anticommunists 
led to the breakup of the WFTU. The immediate 
issue was the attitude to be taken toward the Mar- 
shall Plan. The noncommunist unions, including 
both the AFL and the CIO, formed the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) in 1949, with headquarters in Brussels. 
The WFTU has continued to operate, primarily as 
an international body of the communist-dominated 
organizations. 

Unions of socialist persuasion were, and con- 
tinue to be, the predominant current in the inter- 
national labor movement, but they are by no means 
without competition. Until the 1880s, business 
unionism set the tone in Great Britain while an- 
archosyndicalists won out over Marxists in 11 
and Spain and formed an influential group in Ital N 
In Germany, France, Belgium, and other coun a 
with strong Roman Catholic populations, Christ F 
trade unions arose, often under the inspiration i 
the papal encyclical Rerum novarum. As a 1 
divided and competitive trade unions arose in s r 
eral countries of the Continent. Communist 0 
came and went after 1919, following he ee 
cated zigzag of the party line, which at eae 
dered the communists to conquer socialist ppa 1 
by “boring from within” and at other times 100 55 
feat them by setting up communist unions 7 5 
petition with them. In some countries, such nents 
many and Gaullist France, nationalist WA olf 
set up their own unions, in general wi white? 
modest success except at times among the 
collar workers. 


Plant organizations and workers' councils 


British unions, from an early stage, operated in 
the plant or close to the plant. Being craft unions, 
they were greatly concerned with “working rules,” 
which often were determined by mutual agreement 
at the local or plant level. Still more important in 
bringing the union into the plant was the necessity 
for regulating piecework rates, which rarely can be 
done in a satisfactory way outside the plant. The 
handling of grievances arising out of the piece rate 
system and, later, out of the collective agreement 
as a whole, required a union organization in the 
plant. Many, although by no means all, British 
unions perform such functions in the plant, even 
though their formal organization and their consti- 
tutions do not always reflect this orientation. 

Entry into the plant was, of course, the result 
of a long battle against hostile laws and employers. 
The repeal of the Combination Acts in 1824-1825 
had less impact upon union activities than the en- 
actment of labor laws in 1871 (amended in 1876) 
and 1875. By 1910, as a government report of that 
year indicated, collective bargaining still con- 
cerned only a minority of “industrial workers,” but 
a substantial part of the bargaining that did occur 
proceeded on the plant level. When World War 1 
greatly enlarged the area of collective bargaining 
and caused a shift in emphasis to national agree- 
ments, union activity in the plant was already 
established. 

Quite different was the evolution in those coun- 
tries of the Continent in which competitive unions 
arose. Compared with England, industrial develop- 
ment in most of these countries was either delayed 
or slower; and unionism and collective bargaining 
were less advanced until the revolutionary move- 
ment following World War 1 gave the labor move- 
ments in many countries the power to impose 
union recognition and collective bargaining. Thus 
for a long period, unions existed without being able 
to enter the plant itself. The employers’ resistance 
to union activity within the plant was strengthened 
by political-religious divisions of the unions. Union 
operations in the establishment, it was said, would 
carry ideological disputes into the plant and inter- 
fere with its operation. 

These differences between the British and the 
Continental evolution of the movement are to some 
extent reflected in the organizational structure of 
the unions. There are, of course, great variations 
among the unions of different crafts and different 
industries, as well as among those of different 
Countries, But a frequent pattern on the Continent 
is represented by the union whose lowest adminis- 
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trative level is geographic, combining union mem- 
bers in several plants or firms. Even where, as in 
France, a lower level organization has been added 
informally to the local syndicat, this group, the so- 
called section, will usually still cover several plants. 
The communist CGT has been working to make 
the syndicat coincide with the membership in one 
plant, but so far it has met with only limited suc- 
cess. In Germany, some unions, particularly the 
metalworkers union (IG. Metall), are engaged in 
setting up union stewards in the plants to work with 
the geographically based local (Ortsverwaltung). 
British unions, on the other hand, sometimes have 
the same organizational pattern as American unions 
and are officially represented at the workplace, 
although many unions also have geographic 
branches at their base. 

In the absence of well-developed plant-union 
groups in most countries on the Continent, plant 
organizations of a different kind have arisen to fill 
the void. There is a need for bargaining within the 
plant, in order to interpret the collective agreement, 
to make it fit the particular conditions of the plant, 
to supplement it where necessary, and, especially, 
to handle individual grievances. The organizations 
that meet these needs go under different names in 
different countries. Their German designation, 
translated as “workers’ council,” will serve here as 
a general term for all of them. They show consid- 
erable variations as to their exact functions, elec- 
tion systems, relationships to unions, etc. Some are 
designed to enable the workers to participate in 
managerial functions. Characteristically, most of 
them perform tasks in the plant that in the United 
States are basic union activities. The council mem- 
bers are elected by all workers, whether union 
members or not. The councils are consequently not 
an organic part of the union itself and derive their 
existence and authority from legislation rather than 
collective agreements. The industrial relations 
function that is of most immediate relevance to 
the individual workers is thus in the hands of a 
body that does not form part of the union. At 
times, in some countries, union—council relations 
have been competitive rather than complementary. 
In Britain, shop steward movements, particularly 
after World War 1, threatened for a while to turn 
into rival labor movements. 


Union structure 

There are few other organizational features that 
European labor organizations have in common. 
They vary greatly in their degree of centralization. 
In most Scandinavian countries, the union federa- 
tion has a high degree of control over its affiliated 
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unions. In Great Britain, the Trades Union Con- 
gress (TUC) has little power under the statutes 
but considerable moral stature; collective bargain- 
ing, however, is fully in the hands of the affiliated 
unions. The German Union Federation (DGB), or- 
ganized by Hans Böckler in 1949, has lost a good 
deal of its influence in favor of its affiliates, In 
France, the national union has only limited func- 
tions. The centers of gravity of the movement are, 
on the one hand, the (local) syndicats and, on the 
other hand, the union federations—CGT, the 
Christian CFTC, the socialist Force Ouvriére 
(CGT-FO), and the white-collar Confédération 
Générale des Cadres (CGC). Significantly, it is the 
syndicats, not the national unions, that are repre- 
sented at the federation congresses. 

In contrast to the United States, the issue of 
craft versus industrial unions rarely has led to 
serious internal cleavages. In most countries, both 
types exist within the same federation. In Ger- 
many, where the unions were rebuilt afresh after 
the Hitler era, a relatively neat organizational lay- 
out was established: 16 industrial unions divide the 
job territory among themselves. One of them, the 
Metalworkers Union, with close to two million 
members, represents almost one-third of the entire 
DGB membership. At the other extreme, Great 
Britain shows a complex pattern of overlapping 
organizations ranging in size from a few hundred 
to more than a million members. Amalgamations 
have tended to simplify the system somewhat, but 
in the main it continues to be unplanned. Two 
great general unions, the Transport and General 
Workers Union and the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers, representing together 
more than a quarter of the total TUC membership, 
include among their members large numbers of 
unskilled workers in various industries. The. exist- 
ence of industrial federations of unions, compa- 
rable to some of the departments in the AFL-CIO, 
is one device by which the untidy pattern has been 
rendered more workable. Within the trade union 
movement in Italy, the existence of associations 
of sharecroppers ( mezzadri) and farmers on dif- 
ferent lease arrangements adds a confusing feature 
to the otherwise predominantly industrial or- 
ganization scheme. 

Even where the industrial union is the basic 
pattern, as in West Germany, it has been impos- 
sible to apply the principle without qualification to 
the white-collar employees, In many European 
countries, e.g., Sweden, Austria, and France, a 
considerable number of white-collar workers are 
unionized, including government employees. In 
Germany, the organized white-collar workers are 


distributed over the industrial unions, a special 
white-collar federation (DAG), and a separate or- 
ganization of civil servants. While the DAG has 
relatively friendly relations with the DGB which is 
predominantly a manual workers’ organization, the 
highly effective civil servants’ union maintains its 
independence in line with the social distance that 
in Germany traditionally separates the civil serv- 
ant from the public, and especially from the man- 
ual worker. The Swedish federation of white-collar 
unions (TCO) has friendly relations with the gen- 
eral trade union federation (LO) but is politically 
neutral, while LO maintains intimate contacts with 
the Social Democratic party. In France, however, 
the civil servants form the strongest single bloc 
within the CGT-FO. A separate organization, the 
CGC, exists for higher white-collar employees and 
professional workers outside the government. 

Practically everywhere government employees 
are free to organize and to engage in some forms 
of collective bargaining. Most of them—in some 
countries even the police—are legally free to en- 
gage in strikes. In Britain, the laws enacted after 
World War 1 providing for the nationalization of 
the coal mines, the railroads, and the electricity, 
gas, and other industries require the governing 
boards of these industries to engage in collective 
bargaining with the appropriate unions. Strike re- 
strictions imposed during World War 11 have been 
removed. 


The unions’ role in management 


Nationalization of industry has given rise to pro- 
longed debates about the role of the unions in man- 
agement. In Great Britain, in spite of the guild so- 
cialist tradition of advocating the handing over of 
industrial management to the unions, the move- 
ment came ultimately to the conclusion that union 
representatives could not serve as such on the 179575 
agement boards without running the risk of Sa 
flicting loyalties. The post-World War m nation 85 
zation laws thus provide that the management = 
composed of experts, including industrial 8 
experts. Trade unionists have been regularly En 
pointed as such experts, but upon e 
they have had to resign their union . 115 
French nationalization measures followed a Sc ho 
proposed by the Austrian socialist Otto 5 5 11 85 
in turn was inspired by the writings of the 1 
guild socialist G. D. H. Cole. According to d 55 
nationalized industries were to be perce a 0 
tripartite boards consisting of equal 1 pee 
representatives of the government, of t ee 
ployees, and of the consumers. This was to 
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enterprise, while avoiding the danger that labor 
would take advantage of monopolistic situations to 
exploit the public. Most observers agree that 
neither the British nor the French scheme has 
given the employees the sense that they are effec- 
tively participating in managerial decision making. 
German codetermination, limited to coal and steel, 
gives the employees themselves and the union the 
right to be represented on the supervisory boards of 
the corporations, together with an equal number of 
representatives of the stockholders and a jointly 
elected chairman. In addition, the labor director, 
one of the three managers of the company, must 
be appointed with the approval of the union. While 
this scheme was being discussed, extreme fears 
were expressed that it would destroy the effective- 
ness of company management and/or of the union. 
Events so far have done little to justify these fears. 
Nor has codetermination had any visible impact on 
productivity or the degree of the employees’ in- 
volvement in the enterprise. Other devices whose 
purpose is to ensure some measure of participation 
by workers in management are the workers’ coun- 
cils, particularly in Germany and France, and the 
participation of shop stewards and union officials 
in consultative bodies in Great Britain. While the 
record of the French and German councils in the 
administration of plant welfare agencies is praise- 
worthy, their participation in consultation or de- 
cisions on technical and general business matters 
has so far only rarely been effective. 

In the Yugoslav system of workers’ self-govern- 
ment, the councils are to act as managers, al- 
though the plant director himself is primarily re- 
sponsible to the public authorities of the area and 
only partly responsible to the workers’ council. 
Under the general political and economic condi- 
tions of the country, the council system, which has 
aroused a good deal of interest, has only limited 
possibilities of development. When the general ad- 
ministration of a country is of an authoritarian 
nature, full self-government in the plant, which 
might create many problems, particularly in coun- 
tries undergoing rapid industrialization processes, 
would appear to be impossible to attain. 


Collective bargaining 

Great Britain has been described as the mother- 
land of collective bargaining; it has been traced 
back there to the end of the eighteenth century 
(Webb & Webb 1897). Shortly after the turn of 
the twentieth century it had become widely ac- 
cepted in British industry. It has remained the 
predominant form of determining wages and work- 
ing conditions, even though the introduction of a 
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general legal obligation to engage in collective bar- 
gaining after the pattern of the Wagner Act in the 
United States has been rejected by the unions. An 
obligation to engage in collective bargaining exists 
only under the post-World War ni statutes provid- 
ing for the nationalization of certain industries. 

On the Continent developments have been 
slower, in line perhaps with the less rapid progress 
of industrialization and prolonged legal restrictions 
upon the existence or the functioning of unions. 
Significant collective bargaining occurred in France 
only after World War 1 (syndicalist refusals to 
engage in collective bargaining may have contrib- 
uted to the delay), and even then it was limited to 
a few years. In 1936, a new trend began during 
the socialist-led Popular Front regime. This was 
soon interrupted, however, by World War 11. The 
present system is based upon legislation enacted in 
1950. In Germany, the legal restrictions on union- 
ism were reduced in the North German Confedera- 
tion in 1867, but the antisocialist legislation under 
Bismarck did not allow collective bargaining to 
start on a larger scale until the 1890s. Unionism 
and collective bargaining flourished in the Weimar 
Republic and resumed after the fall of Hitler. 

Yet, apart from England, collective bargaining 
has never achieved the importance in Europe that 
it has in the United States. In general, collective 
bargaining is relatively most important in the 
United States and Great Britain, of least signifi- 
cance in the newly industrializing nations, with the 
Continent somewhere in between. In most Conti- 
nental countries, mixtures of collective bargaining 
and other methods of wage setting exist that make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to determine exactly 
where collective bargaining begins and other meth- 
ods end. In many of the underdeveloped countries, 
governmental wage setting is customary, although 
not always enforceable. Two factors seem partic- 
ularly relevant in explaining these differences in 
the importance of collective bargaining: (1) the 
tradition of regulating social relationships either 
by contract or by law and administrative action 
and (2) the long-run situation on the labor market. 
The first depends upon the continued impact of 
mercantilistic thinking or, alternatively, the break- 
through of economic liberalism. The second de- 
pends upon the long-run existence (or absence) of 
excess supplies of labor, mainly in the form of un- 
deremployment (primarily in agriculture, but also 
in small-scale crafts and trade). 

The British wage councils are one example of 
such mixtures of bargaining and other forms of 
wage setting. These were set up, by special legisla- 
tion, for industries in which inadequate collective 
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bargaining machinery existed and also for some 
specifically designated industries (Agricultural 
Wage Act, 1948, 1949; the Road Haulage Act, 
1938; and the Catering Wage Act, 1943). Although 
controlled by a minister in both composition and 
procedure, the councils operate in a way not very 
different from collective bargaining, In France, 
some of the nationalized industries are exempt 
from the obligations of collective bargaining; 
wages and working conditions in these industries 
are determined by a law, a statut. But the working 
out of the statut involves a process not dissimilar 
to collective bargaining. Moreover, French law pro- 
vides for a government-appointed committee to 
recommend a minimum wage for all occupations. 
This process itself is not very different from col- 
lective bargaining, as the committee comprises 
labor and management representatives as well as 
others. In addition, changes in the minimum 
wage often exert a direct impact upon the rates 
set in collective bargaining, since the lowest rates 
set in many agreements are often close to the legal 
minimum, 

A further complication in estimating the impor- 
tance of collective bargaining in different countries 
arises from differences in the function of collective 
agreements. In many countries, in periods of full 
employment, effective wage rates exceed contract 
rates. This phenomenon—labeled “wages drift” in 
Sweden—must, however, be distinguished from 
the German system. In the German system, it is 
expected at all times that the contract rates are 
merely a minimum upon which will be based effec- 
tive rates, which are arrived at sometimes in agree- 
ments between the workers’ council and the man- 
agement but more often in individual negotiations. 
The distance between effective and contract rates 
varies over time, but in periods of full employment 
it is significant enough to make union demands for 
changes in contract rates often appear irrelevant 
to a substantial portion of the union membership 
the portion whose effective rates are above the 
level the union is aiming at. The labor organiza- 
tions have tried to meet this problem, which 
threatens to devalue collective bargaining for the 
rank and file, by “bringing bargaining closer to the 
plant,” i.e., concluding union- sponsored agreements 
for smaller areas and moving contract rates closer 
to effective rates. Occasionally they have included 
a so-called effective clause in their contract de- 
mands, which stipulates that any improvements 
granted in contract rates would also be added to 
effective rates above the contract level, But the 
absence of effective union organizations at the 


plant level in most European countries has proven 
a serious handicap for such developments. 

“Extension” of agreements. In a number of 
countries, among them New Zealand, Australia, 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands, contracts 
can under certain circumstances be extended, usu- 
ally by the government. Extension usually has two 
attributes: (1) the agreement is given the force 
of a law and (2) it is made applicable to plants 
and workers not represented at the bargaining 
table. The main purpose of extension is to protect 
the firms operating under the standards established 
by the agreement against the competition of firms 
not subject to them, Extension thus reduces the 
incentive to organize these firms; at the same time 
it makes essential a shaping of the agreement in 
such a way that it can be extended according to 
the prevailing rules. In Germany, for instance, and 
with a slight modification in the Netherlands, ex- 
tension is possible only if the employers’ associa- 
tion represents firms employing a majority of the 
employees in the industry or portion of the indus- 
try covered by the contract. No requirements for 
the coverage of the union are included in the law. 
Union concern for the extension of the agreement 
may restrain union wages policy, since excessive 
demands may induce marginal employers to leave 
the association, thus depriving it of the member- 
ship necessary for the extension of the agreement. 
In France, extension is limited to contracts sens 
cluded by the “most representative unions.” In 
1936, when the principle was first introduced into 
the legislation by the Popular Front government, 
this term may have been intended to refer to the 
union representing a majority of the employees in 
the bargaining unit. This interpretation would have 
given an effective bargaining monopoly to the then 
socialist-controlled CGT. Under political pressure 
this interpretation was abandoned, and the oe 
“most representative union” now refers to all majo. 
unions. 

The emphasis on the coverage of the lage bit 
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ments must contain clauses about the freedom of 
workers to join unions or not to join them. In the 
Netherlands, the law specifically exempts, from ex- 
tension, provisions of a collective agreement “which 
aim at... coercing employers or workers into 
joining an employers’ or workers’ association 
bringing about discrimination in treatment between 
organized and unorganized parties or persons. 
The close relationships between unions and certain 
political parties tend to make compulsory unionism 
appear a violation of freedom of conscience and 
thus to give moral support to the prohibition of 
union security clauses. However, the agency shop, 
which requires payment of a fee by the worker 
to the union to compensate it for representing a 
nonmember, appears to be legal in certain coun- 
tries, for example, in Switzerland. Moreover, when 
unions aspire to union shop clauses, it is commonly 
understood that the worker can join any bona fide 
union rather than a specific union. This may go 
back to the sense of class solidarity, which, at 
least until recently, meant more to the rank and 
file than did interunion competition. 

Extension tends to reinforce the fairly general 
emphasis in Europe and other industrial nations 
outside the United States on large area-wide agree- 
ments. One of the implications of this is that the 
basic agreement must be sufficiently general to be 
applicable to many different firms in a fairly large 
area, which is frequently the entire country, as in 
France and Great Britain, or large parts of it, as in 
Germany, As a result, the basic agreement is rather 
brief; essential clauses are worked out at lower 
levels. Negotiations in the plant, however, and at 
least portions of the grievance handling are often 
in the hands of a nonunion organization, namely 
the workers’ council. 

Centralization of bargaining. From the point 
of view of the degree of centralization of bargain- 
ing, the industrialized countries can be grouped 
into two categories. The Netherlands and Norway 
are examples of countries with highly centralized 
wage bargaining, Britain stands for the group char- 
acterized by competitive sectional bargaining. This 
classification relates to the role that the trade union 
federation plays in relation to the collective bar- 
gaining policies of its affiliates. Another possible 
classification refers to the degree of public control 
of the wage-setting process. Control may go hand 
in hand with centralization, since the latter facili- 
tates the former, but logically the two must be kept 
apart; control is possible, although perhaps difficult 
to enforce, without centralized bargaining systems. 
Finally, the term “centralization” might refer to 
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the territorial coverage of the agreement: whether 
it is national, regional, or local in scope or wheth- 
er it is a firm or plant agreement. In this sense, 
most European agreements tend to be far more 
centralized than most agreements in the United 
States. 

In the Netherlands, central control over bar- 
gaining has been in force since the end of the war. 
The key role in the process is played in fact, al- 
though not under the law, by the Labor Founda- 
tion. Officially this body merely provides advice on 
questions of general importance, but this advice 
has been so consistently accepted that it must be 
interpreted as almost decisive. In composition the 
foundation follows the general pattern of bipartite 
bodies: it consists of equal numbers of represent- 
atives of management and the unions. The union 
representatives come from the three main union 
federations, the socialistic NVV, the Roman Cath- 
olic KAB, and the Protestant CNV. This ranking 
corresponds to their numerical strength. The NVV 
has close to 500,000 members, the KAB 400,000, 
and the CNV more than 200,000. All three en- 
deavor to organize workers in all industries. On the 
employers’ side a similar division exists, except 
that the religious organizations are relatively far 
weaker. The combined coverage of the employers” 
organizations, expressed as a percentage of those 
eligible for membership, is double that of the 
unions. 

Collective bargaining usually begins with discus- 
sions in the foundation, which lead to an expression 
of opinion as to mandatory or permissive changes 
in the existing agreements. These are then trans- 
lated into more concrete terms by negotiations on 
lower levels. All agreements negotiated at the level 
of the firm or industry must be approved by the 
central authorities before they become legally valid. 
This decision is in fact in the hands of the Social 
and Economic Council, although the council merely 
advises the government, which has the legal au- 
thority to approve or reject agreements through a 
board of government mediators. The council, con- 
sisting of union, employer, and public representa- 
tives, seems to follow the recommendations of the 
foundation rather closely, and the minister in turn 
almost always accepts the council's advice. The two 
elements of centralized bargaining and government 
control of wage change are thus closely intertwined. 
The wage structure is regulated by way of cen- 
trally determined principles of job evaluation and 
regional differentials. Since 1962 this system has 
undergone considerable change; it has been decen- 
tralized and controls have been reduced, The main 
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impetus for these changes has come from extreme 
labor shortages. 

Centralization without, or at least with a far 
lesser degree of, government control than the 
earlier Dutch system is exemplified by Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, In all three countries union 
membership comprises about two-thirds or more 
of all employees. This, together with the small size 
of the countries, facilitates centralized wage bar- 
gaining. The Norwegian system started after World 
War i with compulsory arbitration of contract 
changes. This was later limited to cases where 
wage demands had not received the approval of 
the central labor federation. In 1952, the principle 
of compulsory arbitration was altogether aban- 
doned. As a result, wage policy is set in negotia- 
tions between the trade union federation and the 
employers’ association. However, the close relation- 
ship between the unions and the Labor party, which 
has been the government for most of the time, has 
provided for informal mutual coordination. In 
emergencies, such as the sharp price increases of 
1958, the government has not hesitated to invoke 
compulsory arbitration procedures. The Swedish 
system, although similar in some respects to that 
in Norway, has been relying less on compulsory 
arbitration, which is used, if necessary, to settle 
disputes about the interpretation of agreements, 
and more on the internal discipline of employers’ 
and union federations, whose position is buttressed 
by their control over substantial funds. Cooperation 
between the government—led by the Social Demo- 
crats—and the socialist-led unions provides a high 
degree of assurance that union wage policy and 
government policy run along fairly parallel lines. 

A higher degree of decentralization in bargaining 
has gradually evolved in Germany. While union 
organization after the fall of the Third Reich began 
on the local and regional level, the center of gravity 
of the movement shifted rapidly toward the main 
trade union federation, the DGB, when it was set 
up in 1949. Part of the DGB’s authority derived 
from the fact that whereas in the Weimar Republic 
the labor movement had been divided into competi- 
tive organizations along religious and political lines, 
the new unions were unified and at first exerted 
considerable public influence. Essentially this unity 
has been preserved in spite of the rise of a small 
Roman Catholic federation, whose main strength is 
concentrated in the Saar district, and the establish- 
ment of separate organizations, one for civil serv- 
ants and another for part of the white-collar labor 
force. With the DGB acting as its official spokes- 
man, the movement concentrated its efforts in the 


first phase of its life toward the attainment of 
changes in the structure of industrial management 
and the re-establishment of workers’ representation 
at the plant level. The first was achieved for coal 
and steel by the system of codetermination, the 
second by the Works ‘Constitution Law. The main 
provisions of this law relate to the establishment 
of workers’ councils within the plants of private 
enterprise; later legislation extended this institu- 
tion to public services. Although during the struggle 
for passage of these laws the federation took the 
lead, the later shift of emphasis to collective bar- 
gaining brought with it a transfer of power to the 
16 industrial unions affiliated with the DGB, since 
the unions have full power in wage movements. 
The Metalworkers Union, in particular, has played 
a key part in bargaining developments. In spite of 
large membership figures in absolute terms, the 
DGB unions represent only about 35 per cent of 
the wage earners. The percentage is constantly de- 
clining, and union membership is frequently short- 
lived so that a considerable recruitment effort is 
necessary merely to maintain membership at a 
steady level. 

Within the individual unions in Germany there 
is a high degree of centralization of authority. The 
full-time district officials, who were at first elected 
in some unions, are now usually appointed by the 
national executive committee of the union. This 
has particular significance since collective bargain- 
ing is carried on typically in the districts or for 
even larger areas and involves the top union offi- 
cers. The plant organization of the unions, on the 
other hand, although eagerly promoted, is rather 
weak, as the workers’ councils, which are elected 
by all workers, perform the union functions at the 
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led in this master contract and the details are 
regulated in agreements with less geographic cov- 
erage. Not infrequently special contracts with dif- 
fering geographic application settle different subject 
matters. In particular, plant agreements worked 
out with the assistance of the workers’ council fre- 
quently supplement and improve, from the workers’ 
point of view, the terms of the master contract. 
Many companies offer voluntary fringe benefits 
beyond those set by law or by contract. The admin- 
istration of these voluntary benefits and the super- 
vision of the observation of contracts and laws 
form one of the main activities of the workers’ 
council. As the rates set in master contracts or 
other large-area agreements are usually quite mod- 
est in order to facilitate extension of the contracts, 
great emphasis is placed upon the improvements 
that plant or personal agreements can bring. 

While there may be a consistent wage policy on 
a national scale on the part of the well-organized 
and disciplined employers, unions set their policy 
primarily within the limits of the individual in- 
dustrial union. Attempts at a national wage policy 
—for example, a proposal that the government 
appoint a body of experts to review wage demands 
—have been without result. The government, 
however, has intervened rather frequently in wage 
negotiations by pleas for wage restraints. 

British collective bargaining is far more decen- 
tralized. Union organization and bargaining sys- 
tems have grown up over the decades without plan. 
Written and unwritten agreements and law and 
custom regulate industrial relations in an almost 
chaotic fashion. The central organizations on both 
sides—the Trades Union Congress (TUC) and the 
British Employers’ Confederation (BEC)—have 
only limited power. 

The TUC combines pure craft, amalgamated 
craft, industrial, and general unions ranging from 
a few hundred members to more than a million. 
Some unions are not affiliated with the TUC, some 
because of legal inhibitions and a few out of 
choice. With close to ten million members, the 
movement represents less than half the wage 
earners. A certain amount of order is established 
for bargaining purposes by the creation of federa- 
tions of unions in related industries, as for instance 
those in shipbuilding or the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives. A slow process of amal- 
gamation of smaller unions has been under way 
for many years, encouraged by TUC resolutions. 
The haphazard character of the organizations, the 
relatively weak position of the TUC, and the tradi- 
tion of union autonomy in bargaining have pre- 
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vented the movement so far from playing a part 
in formulating a national wage policy. Yet the idea 
is gaining ground that such a policy may be re- 
quired and that the unions should accept their 
responsibilities within the framework necessary to 
formulate and implement it. 

The experience of the Labour government that 
came into office in 1945 does not facilitate the task 
of the partisans of a national wage policy. “Volun- 
tary wage restraint” was inaugurated in 1948 with- 
out union participation, and union support was 
lukewarm from the beginning. Yet in order to sup- 
port the Labour government, the union drive for 
higher wages slowed down noticeably for some two 
years. Contract rates continued to rise, but dis- 
tinctly less rapidly than prior to the “wage pause.” 
Under the impact of full employment, however, 
effective rates increased more rapidly than contract 
rates, The British unions thus suffered the same 
experience that the Swedish unions suffered under 
similar circumstances during the same period, The 
resulting tension within the movement led the 
unions in both countries to abandon the policy of 
voluntary restraint. A new experiment in a gov- 
ernment-sponsored “incomes policy” has been under 
way in Britain since 1961. A balance of payments 
crisis in 1966 caused the government to establish 
a temporary wage freeze. A Prices and Incomes 
Board has been set up whose functions are not 
quite clear. The role that unions are to play under 
full employment, particularly in the systems of 
democratic planning that some countries in Europe 
are endeavoring to develop, is still uncertain. 

The most immediate channel through which the 
government can exert influence upon wages is its 
control of the nationalized enterprises. Collective 
bargaining in many of these industries is subject 
to government instructions to the managing boards, 
and the impact of the wage bargains in national- 
ized industries is considerable since these indus- 
tries are of great importance in the total economy 
of Great Britain, France, and several other Euro- 
pean countries. Various forms of arbitration are 
potential levers for the implementation of a wage 
policy, as arbitration about the terms of a new 
contract, contrary to U.S. custom, is not infrequent 
in British industry. This may occur through an 
existing agreement or, as is more frequently the 
case, through the Industrial Court, which was es- 
tablished by the Industrial Courts Act of 1919. In 
fact, however, arbitrators have been more con- 
cerned with settling conflicts rapidly than with 
implementing any particular policy. No long-run 
solution has yet been found for the problem of 
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fitting free collective bargaining into full employ- 
ment economies. 


Unionism and prosperity 

Most observers agree that the prolonged boom 
in western and central Europe since the early 
1950s has been accompanied by substantial changes 
in the spirit and operations of the unions. Full 
employment, indeed a labor shortage, rapidly rising 
real wages, and the continuing decline of social 
discrimination against workers have led to a trans- 
formation of European society. One aspect of this 
has been a distinct decrease of class consciousness 
among the workers and considerable modifications 
of the meaning of the traditional socialist alle- 
giance of the majority of the workers. This has 
been one factor weakening union-party relations. 
Another has been the transformation of the struc- 
ture of the labor force, particularly the growing 
share of white-collar and professional employees. 
As a result, union membership has been stagnating 
and the social democratic and labor parties have 
tended to change from class parties into people’s 
parties by de-emphasizing their working-class 
character. 

Within the unions these developments have 
sharpened the need for stronger representation in 
the plant and for a shift of the center of gravity 
of collective bargaining away from union head- 
quarters. At the same time, however, newly devel- 
oping efforts toward some form of democratic plan- 
ning extending into the area of personal incomes 
accentuate the necessity of centralized union lead- 
ership that is capable of implementing income 
policies arrived at by the planning process. The 
outcome of these contradictory tendencies is un- 
certain. Some relationship may exist between the 
trend toward planning and the decreasing use of 
the strike weapon in western Europe. However, 
the latter phenomenon also has been observed in 
countries rejecting the use of planning. 

The decline of class consciousness threatens to 
remove the strongest pillar upon which European 
unionism has rested in the past. Effectiveness in 
the performance of the practical tasks of unionism 
is increasingly the appeal that the labor organiza- 
tions are holding out to the younger generation. 
This, however, involves a transformation of spirit. 
structure, and emphasis, which long-established 
organizations are often reluctant to undergo. 
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m 
THE STRUCTURE OF UNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The structure of labor unions is the result of a 
variety of influences. Industrial processes, the size 
and form of the employing unit, the skills, char- 
acter, and ethnic and national origin of the work 
force, as well as the time at which the union was 
first founded, all exercise some infiuence upon the 
structure and functions of labor organizations. 
While one might reduce all unions to a few primary 
types, many variants have been developed in an 
effort to adjust the activities of the organizations 
to the needs of specific groups. 

The local. The basic unit of structure and gov- 
ernment of labor organizations is the local union. 
The local takes a number of forms, though all have 
some characteristics in common. It may be made 
up of workers of a single craft—bricklayers, 
plumbers; of employees of an industry—automo- 
bile or steel workers; or of a number of occupa- 
tional groups—but not all those employed in an 
industry. The International Typographical Union 
allows only one local to function in a community. 
Thus Big Six, the New York local, includes in its 
Tanks the more than eleven thousand union printers 
in New York City. The basic working conditions 
and problems in the industry are sufficiently uni- 
form so that labor-management issues can be 
handled by one local. Of course, the size of the 
business unit and conditions of employment in the 
newspaper, book, and job branches are different, 
but these variations may not be significant for col- 
lective bargaining or contract administration. 

The majority of unions, even those which were 
originally craft organizations, usually allow more 
than one local to function in a given community. 
This practice, however, does not automatically give 
any group within the organization the right to set 
up new local units. The basis for multiple local 
unions is not always clear, especially in organiza- 
tions established in the early years of the century 
or before, In some early unions, locals were estab- 
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lished on the basis of language. Thus, Swedish or 
German carpenters, Italian or Puerto Rican dress- 
makers, and German- or Yiddish-speaking printers 
might establish local unions which were chartered 
to allow non-English-speaking groups to conduct 
union affairs efficiently. 

Multiple local unions were also established be- 
cause the union included more than one type of 
worker. For example, there are separate local 
unions of plumbers and steamfitters; linemen and 
journeyman electricians; garment cutters and oper- 
ators; carpenters and workers manufacturing doors, 
trim, and window frames; coal- and milk-wagon 
drivers; and garage mechanics and machinists. 
From the beginning it may have been believed that 
special problems could be better handled if mem- 
bers were segregated on the basis of skill or occu- 
pation. Another basis for union organization is 
residence of members. Here again, the purpose of 
establishing more than one local in a community 
is to facilitate union business. 

The rise of unionism in manufacturing created 
new grounds for multiple local organizations. For 
example, unions operating in the steel, automobile, 
and electrical manufacturing industries also re- 
cruit workers from a variety of other related indus- 
tries. Under such conditions local unions may be 
based upon the employer unit or even a division 
or department of a single establishment. No com- 
mon rule for deciding the number of local unions 
exists, although internationals may seek to prevent 
the existence of two locals in a particular area. It is 
not always easy to eliminate locals which have 
shrunk in size or which might be merged with 
another without loss of efficiency. Loyalty to a local 
union or pride of leadership may be obstacles to 
mergers. National officers sometimes seek to com- 
bine two or more locals to eliminate political op- 
ponents, but opposition to mergers arises more 
generally because of loyalty to the old unit. 

The local union transacts its business at periodic 
meetings and chooses officers to manage its affairs. 
If the number of members is small, the business 
of the union will be conducted by unpaid staff 
members who receive nominal payments and wages 
for time lost on union business. Locals are gov- 
erned by their constitutions and bylaws, and if they 
are affiliated with a national or international union, 
their rules and policies must conform to the gen- 
eral constitution and bylaws. 

The authority and the importance of local unions 
vary. In some organizations, the local union has 
almost complete discretion in the negotiation of the 
terms of employment. There may, at the same 
time, be some general objectives or standards which 
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the locals are obligated to incorporate in their 
agreements; for example, the 5-day week or the 
35-hour week. The power of the local in collective 
bargaining is influenced by the type of industry 
and market in which it operates, and especially by 
whether the employing firms cater to a local, re- 
gional, or national market. Because their product 
is not transferable, unions in the building construc- 
tion industry have usually exercised a great deal of 
autonomy in collective bargaining and in the man- 
agement of their own affairs. On the other hand, 
unions that bargain with firms or groups of firms 
operating in national product markets are likely to 
limit more severely the discretion of their local 
unions in the bargaining area. The national unions 
in coal mining, men’s clothing, glass, automobile, 
steel, and pottery manufacture are among those 
that exercise a more direct influence over the bar- 
gaining of their locals than do unions in the service 
trades and in building construction. 

Locals of every union play important roles in 
carrying out the purposes of the organization, in 
collecting dues and assessments, in handling griev- 
ances, and in protecting the rights and prerogatives 
of members. Unless a local is a purely administra- 
tive unit, as in the seagoing unions, the local can 
manage much of its business without interference 
from higher union authorities. On many issues, 
however, the local union must conform to rules and 
standards developed by the national or interna- 
tional organization. The local is formally a creature 
of the international union, and in many instances 
locals have arisen from the efforts of organizers 
employed by the international union, 

As a rule, the local holds periodic business meet- 
ings at which expenditures are approved, appeals 
for financial or other kinds of assistance are made, 
and general issues are discussed under the heading 
“good and welfare.” Attention has often been called 
to the low attendance at local union meetings, the 
lack of interest shown in union affairs by large 
numbers of members, and the ability of minorities 
to determine policy, The question is whether low 
attendance is a recent development or a problem 
that faced unionists in earlier generations. A cer- 
tain answer cannot be given, but evidence of an 
indirect kind does exist. The fines levied for non- 
attendance and the rewards given for being present 
indicate that union meetings were not normally 
overcrowded in the past, for reasons that are not 
difficult to perceive, The emphasis upon attendance 
at local meetings springs from an implicit view 
that unions are general organizations for discuss- 
ing social and economic policies. Few members 
regard the union from that point of view. The pri- 


mary function of the union, from the point of view 
of the member, is to deal with the terms of em- 
ployment. Attendance at local meetings will there- 
fore be greater as contract-renewal time approaches, 
or when serious difficulties arise in the administra- 
tion of the contract. Normally, however, the busi- 
ness of the union is conducted by a few activists— 
stewards, local officers, and those deeply concerned 
with union policy. 

To argue that poor attendance at meetings indi- 
cates the absence of democracy is to give that term 
a curious definition. Democracy is a system of gov- 
ernment that provides citizens with an opportunity 
to influence policy directly or through elected offi- 
cers. There are countries that compel voting in 
elections, but the United States does not. The rea- 
sons for low attendance are complex. The greater 
dispersion of members makes the gathering of 
large numbers more difficult than in the past. Mem- 
bers may find that to attend a union meeting they 
will have to eat out, reach home late, and miss 
their customary radio or television entertainment. 
Although failure to attend meetings may reflect 
inertia and lack of interest, it might also show 
satisfaction with the performance of the union. 

Under present conditions it is not difficult for 
large numbers of workers in most industries to 
withdraw from a union if they are dissatisfied with 
its policies. While decertification requires effort and 
even courage, workers intent upon ridding them- 
selves of a particular labor organization can usually 
succeed, providing they can muster a majority. Low 
attendance at union meetings is accompanied by 
willingness to accept the decisions of the organiza- 
tion, and this is the test of loyalty to the union. 

On the whole, trade unions are among the most 
democratic institutions in the United States, m 
though some local unions and larger bodies re 
been guilty of oppression and undemocratic 1185 
tices. The typical rather than the extreme inea 
must be held in view when making judgments. he 
vestigations of election complaints under a 
Landrum-Griffin Act have revealed few begs 
of the members’ rights. Of the more than 5 S 
local unions which held elections between 3 A 
tember 14, 1959, and March 31, 1963, inves 207 
tion disclosed violations in 380, but in N 55 
instances might the results have been pane E 
a number of these instances it is doubtful W eit 
a court of law would overturn the election We 
to public office. 


n num- 
Intermediate bodies. The existence 55 fi to the 
ber of local unions in a community has 155 


; jes as 
development of such intermediate tonm te body 
joint or district board or council, a deleg 


from a number of local unions of the same organ- 
ization. These organizations exercise a consider- 
able, and in some unions a predominant, influence 
over policy. In others, major power is retained by 
the locals. In the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, the joint board has the primary 
role in negotiating and administering contracts. 
The district, as it is called in the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, is an important delegate 
body engaging in organization, negotiations, and 
assistance to local unions, but the locals retain 
considerable autonomy. District councils are estab- 
lished in a number of the building trades whenever 
more than a given number of local unions operate 
in a particular area. In some of these unions the 
district councils supervise the activities of the busi- 
ness agents and initially consider appeals from 
members. The teamsters’ union requires that locals 
in a particular area join the district council, but 
the power these bodies exercise is not uniform 
throughout the union. In some areas, the district 
council is powerful in collective bargaining and in 
its influence upon the affiliated locals; in others, its 
influence is only nominal. A district council may 
cover a particular community or stretch over a 
large area, as do the district councils of some of 
the building trades. These councils may negotiate 
and administer contracts with employers. 

The need for rapid and decentralized decisions 
has compelled national unions to develop regional 
forms of organization, Regional heads may be ap- 
pointed, or they may be vice-presidents or members 
of the executive board elected on a regional basis. 
In some unions the officer is chosen by the dele- 
gates or members from the district he represents, 
and in others he is elected by the entire delegate 
body at a convention or by the general member- 
ship in a referendum. 

The United Mine Workers of America was or- 
ganized on a district basis from its beginning. Some 
districts were established prior to the national 
union. District organizations became small-scale 
replicas of the national union, with a president, 
vice-president, and executive board chosen by the 
district membership. At one time, the districts in 
the United Mine Workers were much more power- 
ful administratively and politically than they are 
now. Most national leaders served apprenticeships 
in district offices, although John Mitchell and John 
L. Lewis, the greatest and most creative leaders, 
did not occupy significant offices on that level. The 
districts exercised sufficient autonomy so that they 
could refuse to accept the interstate agreements 
with the operators if they believed their interests 
were not well served. During the 1920s the United 
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Mine Workers of America faced a serious internal 
crisis that was generated in part by the decline in 
economic importance of the older, northern dis- 
tricts. The districts’ loss of membership and power 
led in a number of instances to their being placed 
in provisional status, with their officers appointed 
by the international president. West Virginia and 
Kentucky, which were newly organized in the early 
1930s, were also placed under provisional rule, so 
that the districts became mere administrative units 
under the control of the international office. This 
development was influenced not only by the shift 
of the locus of power within the union from the 
older organized districts of Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania to the newer, southern regions 
but also by economic shifts which required a single 
national policy and subordination of regional 
leaders to the needs of the national organization. 

Even when the regional organization is not 
formally established in the same way as in the 
mine workers’ union, it may perform important 
organizational and administrative functions, espe- 
cially when the regional office is headed by an 
international officer. Usually the regional director 
or vice-president will direct a number of organ- 
izers, who may also handle issues that cannot be 
settled through direct negotiation at the plant level. 
The regional head is ultimately responsible for de- 
velopments within his region, and in some unions 
he rules initially on appeals for or against mem- 
bers involving internal union affairs or questions 
of collective bargaining affecting such issues as 
seniority and grievance processing. The regional 
head may be responsible for organizing work, act 
as a mediator between rival groups in locals, and 
participate in the more difficult or more important 
collective bargaining negotiations within the re- 
gion. Regional directors often acquire an independ- 
ent position within the union. They may have a 
considerable following among the locals, and they 
are among the chief molders of the organization’s 
policy. 

Unions on the railroads have established lodges 
at various terminal points, and the lodges on a 
particular carrier are members of a system federa- 
tion. Local lodge chairmen perform the same func- 
tions as business agents or staff members in other 
unions, and general chairmen might be regarded 
as regional representatives. 

A number of unions have established state con- 
ferences of local unions. These may be formally 
organized as in the bricklayers’ union, or they may 
be informal meetings of local representatives to 
discuss common problems. A variety of structural 
forms have developed as a result of the breakdown 
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of the old American Federation of Labor principle 
of exclusive jurisdiction. Under this rule, a union 
claimed the right to organize all workers within its 
jurisdiction, and other affiliates were obliged to 
avoid infringement upon its jurisdiction by refrain- 
ing from organizing such workers. This principle 
could not be effectively applied in manufacturing 
industries, especially in those that used mass- 
production methods. Moreover, when the AFL 
ceased to be the only federation, the principle 
could not be enforced. As a result, unions have 
been organizing a greater variety of workers than 
previously, and new types of units have been de- 
vised to allow special groups to work out their 
problems. 

Unions may set up conferences or divisions for 
particular industries or occupations within their 
jurisdiction, The Textile Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica has a dyers’ division because the problems and 
pay scales of dyers are different from those of other 
textile workers. Longshoremen may allow ware- 
housemen who belong to the same union to have 
a separate unit. The automobile workers’ union has 
established a skilled trades department to handle 
problems of training, bargaining, apprenticeship, 
and other matters affecting skilled workers. The 
union's primary activities are in an industry made 
up of firms with many establishments. A variety of 
departments—General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, air- 
craft, foundry, die casting, and many more—have 
been set up to coordinate activities. The heads of 
departments are appointed by the president of the 
union with the consent of the executive board. 

The teamsters’ union has developed two types of 
intermediate units. The geographical conference, 
the Western Conference of Teamsters, was initi- 
ated by David Beck. This was, at first, an informal 
grouping of teamster locals from 11 western states 
and British Columbia. The principal reason given 
for the formation of this body was the need to 
coordinate bargaining with employers who oper- 
ated over a wide geographical area. Geographical 
conferences have now been established over the 
entire United States and Canada. In addition, con- 
ferences of locals in particular industries have been 
set up on a regional and national level. Meetings 
are held periodically at which bargaining and or- 
ganizing methods are discussed. 

The Associated Actors and Artists of America is 
a federation of eight unions in the entertainment 
industry, although the component organizations 
appear as divisions of the federation. The Actors’ 
Equity Association, American Federation of Tele- 
vision and Radio Artists, and the Screen Actors 
Guild contain about 70 per cent of the total mem- 


bership. The Seafarers International Union of 
North America is an all-inclusive organization of 
unlicensed personnel on the East and Gulf coasts, 
but it has three nominal departments on the Pa- 
cific coast antedating the formation of the SIU— 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards Union, and the Pacific Coast Marine 
Firemen, Oilers and Watertenders Union. 

District 50 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica presents another exception. Originally estab- 
lished by the parent organization to recruit workers 
in nonmining occupations, it functioned for a long 
time as a district of the miners’ union, It has, how- 
ever, organized several hundred thousand workers 
in utilities, manufacturing, and construction and 
now functions as a sort of English-type general 
union. 

National and international unions. For many 
purposes the international or national union is the 
most important unit of structure and government. 
It is autonomous, and it establishes its own rules 
for managing its own affairs and for collective bar- 
gaining. Normally, international unions claim that 
their geographical jurisdiction extends over the 
United States and Canada. A number of the unions 
formed prior to World War 1 began as national 
unions and changed their title when they expanded 
into Canada. Not all international unions function 
in every state, province, and region of the two 
countries, nor are the unions spread uniformly over 
them. The spatial dispersion of membership is de- 
termined by the location of the employing units 
whose workers the union recruits, by the responses 
of workers it seeks to organize, and by the resist- 
ance it encounters from employers. 

Officers of the international unions are elected 
by the delegates to the convention or by the 2915 
bership in a referendum. It has been noted that the 
tenure of international officers is long, regardless 
of the structure of the union, the kinds of workers 
recruited, and even the political coloration of the 
union. Contests for higher union office are Ma 
usual. Heads of unions, like their counterparts 1 5 
other kinds of organizations, become well KE a 
Unless there is serious division within iil ET 
hierarchy or widespread dissatisfaction aa 6115 
formance or policy, incumbents of nation fo 
tend to be re-elected repeatedly. In 5 a 
office, incumbents have several inherent a 11 
tages. They perform tasks that bring them 0715 
direct contact with the membership, their Rei 
appear in the official press, and they m 
collective bargaining and grievance ae the 
for large groups within the union. ee 1 
functions of union officers are likely to 


administrative than political, an argument can be 
made for long tenure. Contests for office at this 
level have recently increased, and it appears that 
this change reflects the influence of the Landrum— 
Griffin Act. 

Local unions and district councils hold their 
charters from the international unions, and the 
jurisdiction, rights, and duties of the locals are 
defined in the international union's constitution. 
The international union has the right under de- 
fined conditions to investigate the policies and con- 
duct of its subordinate units, and if evidence of 
malfeasance, incompetence, or dishonesty is found, 
it may impose a receivership or trusteeship upon 
the local, 

Trusteeships. Trusteeships are regulated by the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. They must be reported to 
the United States Department of Labor, and the 
reasons for their imposition must be given. They 
can continue for only 18 months and can be re- 
newed only upon a show of necessity and with 
the permission of the secretary of labor. The need 
for occasional intervention in local affairs is gen- 
erally recognized, but the possibility of abuse of 
this power is obvious. Evidence of dishonesty, fail- 
ure to carry out organizational tasks or conform to 
union rules, and factional rivalries that make it 
difficult for the union to function or administer 
its contracts fairly and effectively may warrant the 
intervention of the international union. The rigor 
with which trusteeships are applied is not uniform. 
In some instances a trusteeship may simply mean 
the appointment of a representative of the inter- 
national to supervise or to oversee the local's ac- 
tivities. In other cases it can mean the displace- 
ment of some or all of the local officers and the 
transfer of their functions to an appointed repre- 
sentative, 

Appellate tribunals, International unions also 
serve as appellate tribunals to which members can 
appeal penalties imposed by subordinate units or 
make complaints against local officers or policies. 
Unions as a rule permit appeal to more than one 
tribunal; in some a member dissatisfied with the 
verdict can appeal successively to the district coun- 
cil, regional vice-president, the international presi- 
dent, and finally the convention. Some unions limit 
the number of appeals on certain questions and 
allow appeals on other issues to go to the conven- 
tion at the request of the appellant. As of 1965, 
the requirement of charges being presented in 
writing and a trial being allowed was written into 
law. However, in the past, unions generally re- 
quired charges to be made in writing and laid 
down trial procedures and methods of appeal. In 
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many unions the membership of the local ulti- 
mately determines, through a vote, the guilt or 
innocence of a defendant and assesses the penalty. 
Some writers have argued that this is unfair be- 
cause members are interested parties. It might be 
noted that this method does not always work to 
the disadvantage of the defendant. There have 
been more than a few cases in which members 
rejected overwhelming evidence against a popular 
defendant and refused to impose a penalty. More- 
over, many penalties are reduced or set aside on 
appeal. Most of the charges made against members 
are for violation of union rules that govern con- 
duct on the job. Charges do not customarily involve 
internal political questions. However, the latter are 
likely to result in charges of denial of rights. 

Other international functions. The most im- 
portant direct activity of the international union is 
the organization of the workers in its jurisdiction. 
The size of the organizing staff, the amounts ex- 
pended for such purposes, and the significance of 
such activities differ among organizations, Several 
of the international industrial unions maintain 
large numbers of organizers and other staff people 
who perform functions similar to those of local 
business agents in other unions. In these cases, the 
central organization manages more of the local’s 
business than, for example, in the printing and 
building trades unions, where organizing activity 
by the international is likely to be largely in the 
form of monetary or staff aid to locals. 

The international union sometimes administers 
benefit programs. The older unions, largely al- 
though not exclusively in the skilled trades, were 
organized before governmental systems of social 
security were in operation. These unions were 
formed to carry on both protective and beneficial 
activities. The latter include mortuary, sickness, 
pension, and unemployment benefits, which may 
be paid under specified conditions. 

In the seagoing unions the international union 
is the only significant unit. Locals are mainly ad- 
ministrative centers to collect dues and to handle 
grievances and other problems. The shore dele- 
gates for the various ports are elected by a general 
membership referendum or by conventions. 

Finances. The income of the locals is derived 
mainly from dues, initiation and readmission fees, 
and assessments, although the last are not a sig- 
nificant source in most unions. Dues tend to be 
higher in the unions of skilled workers who earn 
high wages. It is those organizations which pro- 
vide the more extensive welfare benefits, and dues 
must be high enough to finance them. As a rule, 
international unions tend to discourage the levying 
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of assessments by their locals. Because these con- 
tributions are imposed irregularly they are likely to 
arouse dissatisfaction and opposition among mem- 
bers. Consequently, in many organizations the 
local must demonstrate serious need before such a 
levy will be approved by the national officers. The 
Landrum-Griffin Act provides that increases of 
local dues or levying of assessments can be made 
only by a majority vote through a secret ballot of 
members in good standing at a general or special 
meeting. 

Like dues, initiation and readmission fees tend 
to be higher among the unions of skilled than of 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. Some unions 
base their dues and initiation fees upon skill and 
upon the benefit rights particular members enjoy. 
Dues are usually a specified amount per month or 
quarter, but a few organizations charge a percent- 
age of income earned at the trade or calling. Inter- 
national unions may require that all locals levy uni- 
form dues and initiation fees, others allow a range 
of charges, a third group places a floor under these 
payments, and a fourth places a ceiling upon them. 

International unions are mainly financed by a 
tax of a given amount per member per month. The 
size of the per capita tax also depends upon the 
kind of workers the union recruits, their skills, and 
the benefits the union provides. Per capita taxes 
tend to be higher in the skilled trades unions in 
building, printing, and entertainment. The tax may 
be divided into separate portions for carrying on 
various activities or placed in a general fund. For 
example, many unions allocate a set amount to a 
journal or publication fund. Another part may be 
placed in the mortuary, pension, or health and 
welfare fund, and a third into a general fund for 
administrative expenditures. Organizing costs may 
be drawn from a general or a special fund. Many 
unions maintain separate funds for the payment of 
strike benefits and allocate some part of the per 
capita payment for this purpose. Assessments are 
another source of income, although there is a tend- 
ency to avoid such levies. The conditions under 
which international assessments can be imposed 
are frequently defined in union constitutions; in a 
number of organizations they require the approval 
of the membership. Some unions also require locals 
to remit part of their initiation and readmission 
fees. Interest from securities and rents from prop- 
erty are also sources of income for international 
unions. 

Officers and salaries. International officers are 
chosen either by the delegates at the conventions 
or by the membership in a referendum. The head 
of the union is usually the president, who as the 


chief executive officer is in charge of org; 
and acts in general as a supervisor of the affairs of 
the locals under his jurisdiction. He ordinarily has 
authority to appoint organizers and much of the 
staff at headquarters. He is likely to be the most 
powerful person in the union, but in some unions 
the executive board may have more influence 
on final decisions. Unions also elect a } 
and a treasurer or combine the two offices into a 
secretary—treasurer. 

Below the president, secretary, and treasurer in 
rank are the vice-presidents and members of the 
executive board; in some unions the vice-presidents 
constitute the executive boards. These bodies hold 
considerable power in many unions. They can ve. 
view most decisions made by the officers stationed 
at headquarters, and they must approve a wide 
variety of decisions. To some extent their power 
depends upon the caliber of the persons serving. 
Vice-presidents and executive board members are 
selected by the entire union or by districts and 
serve for specific terms. 

Salaries of union officers can be divided into 
several levels. The highest are the salaries of the 
presidents, secretaries, and treasurers. Next in line 
are vice-presidents and executive board members} 
staff men may be included in the latter group OF 
occupy a position of their own. The lowest group 
are the local officers, although in some unions the 
heads of large locals may be paid salaries equal to 
those of organizers or even international vice- 
presidents. In a few organizations the leaders of 
large locals also serve as executive board mei 
or vice-presidents of the international union ani 
may receive extra compensation for these services. 
As a rule the business agents and other full-time 
officers in local unions of skilled trades will receive 
salaries somewhat in excess of the wages recei¥ 
by the members. In addition to salaries, k 
officers receive expenses. Organizers and Di a 
international officers are allowed either a specifi 
amount for daily expenses and travel expenditures 
or are paid for expenses incurred. 4 

The AFL-CIO. The American Federation g 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 115 
made up (as of 1965) of 137 national and ini A 
national unions. About another fifty internation 
unions remain unaffiliated. There are, in ace 
several small federations of unaffiliated ni 
a large number of independent single-plant un don 
Some of the national unions outside of federal z 
have withdrawn because of policy differences, më 
did the United Mine Workers of America; Wa 
were expelled by the AFL on charges of ee ore 
as were the teamsters’ and bakery and co! 


ery workers’ international unions; some were 
ousted by the CIO on charges of communist domi- 
nation, as were the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America and a number of 
others. 

The AFL-CIO is engaged in organizing, or in 
assisting its affiliates to organize, and carries on 
educational campaigns on behalf of the labor 
movement. It seeks to settle jurisdictional differ- 
ences among its affiliates, and it aids those occupy- 
ing the same or contiguous jurisdictions to merge, 
an activity in which it has had only modest suc- 
cess. It is engaged in two types of political activity. 
First, it supports before Congress legislation it 
regards as benefiting the population, irrespective 
of whether it affects the organized or the unorgan- 
ized. Its legislative committee examines every bill 
introduced in the Congress to determine its effect 
upon labor. This committee carries out the instruc- 
tions of conventions or the directives of the execu- 
tive council. Second, through the Committee on 
Political Education, the AFL-CIO makes known the 
voting records of congressmen, aids in registering 
voters, and endorses and aids those candidates it 
holds worthy of support. It publishes bulletins and 
leaflets and seeks to rally union members and 
friends in support of its endorsements. 

The supreme governing body of the AFL-CIO is 
the biennial or special convention. The officers are 
a president and a secretary-treasurer, who are the 
executive officers, and 27 vice-presidents, each of 
whom must be a member of an affiliated organiza- 
tion and be chosen by the convention. The presi- 
dent, as the chief executive officer of the organ- 
ization, supervises its affairs and presides at all 
conventions and at meetings of the executive coun- 
cil and the general board. He has the power to 
interpret the constitution, but he can be overruled 
by the council. The secretary-treasurer is in charge 
of monies and property. The executive council is 
the governing body between conventions, and it 
carries out the directives and decisions of conven- 
tions. In addition, an executive committee of the 
president, secretary-treasurer, and six vice-presi- 
dents consults with and advises the president on 
policy matters. A general board is made up of 
members of the executive council and a principal 
officer of each of the affiliated national or inter- 
national unions and of each trade and industrial 
department. It meets at least once a year and de- 
cides questions submitted to it by the executive 
council. 

A department of organization is prescribed by 
the constitution. In addition, the constitution calls 
for the appointment by the president of 14 stand- 
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ing committees to carry out the tasks of the federa- 
tion and the directives of the convention. These 
committees deal with legislation, civil rights, po- 
litical education, ethical practices, international 
affairs, education, social security, community ser- 
vices, economic policy, housing, research, public 
relations, safety and occupational health, and vet- 
erans' affairs. 

A large staff carries out the work of the federa- 
tion. The organizing department maintains 23 
regional offices, each headed by a regional director. 
The organizing staff of the federation can be of 
considerable importance in a given area or situa- 
tion. Generally, however, it serves as an aid or 
auxiliary to the activities of affiliated unions. The 
social security division assembles information on 
various aspects of welfare legislation and prepares 
memoranda for the officers and releases for the 
press. The research department analyzes economic 
data, prepares briefs and testimony, and issues 2 
monthly economic bulletin, The publications di- 
vision issues a weekly newspaper, a monthly maga- 
zine, and other printed materials. 

Central bodies. Central bodies are directly 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO on a city, state, or re- 
gional basis. These are composed exclusively of 
locals of national and international unions and 
organizing committees affiliated with the federa- 
tion. In addition, a number of local unions and 
organizing committees are directly chartered by 
the federation. Whenever a sufficiently large group 
of locals in a particular trade or industry is affili- 
ated with the federation, it may at the decision of 
the executive council be formed into a national 
council, but it remains directly affiliated with the 
federation. Finally, groups of local unions may be 
authorized to combine into autonomous national 
and international unions. Groups of directly affili- 
ated local unions may request the executive council 
to authorize such combinations. The federation per- 
forms all the services and exercises the same 
authority toward directly affiliated locals as na- 
tional and international unions do in the case of 
their locals. 

The AFL-CIO is supported by a per capita tax 
levied upon all affiliates and upon directly char- 
tered local unions. Revenue may also be derived 
from assessments authorized by a convention, and 
the executive council can call for the payment of 
limited assessments. 

Trade and industrial departments. The need to 
devise a method of cooperation among unions 
operating in contiguous trades was early recog- 
nized. Local trades councils in the building and 
metal trades were formed in the 1880s, These or- 
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ganizations sought to develop cooperation among 
the separate trades employed in the same industry. 
The AFL recognized the building trades councils 
and allowed these bodies to affiliate with it. The 
AFL, however, feared that formal cooperation by 
a group of international unions might lead to the 
emergence of a competing power in the trade union 
world. After several unofficial efforts, the AFL 
recognized the need for formal cooperation and 
established departments in a number of industries 
in 1908. The building and construction trades de- 
partment charters trades councils and seeks to 
devise general policies that will promote the unions 
and the construction industry. It has developed, 
after many trials, a fairly successful method of 
handling jurisdictional disputes among its mem- 
bers, who have been drawn closer together by the 
desire to present a common front against the in- 
dustrial unions in the work assignment disputes. 
The functions of the metal trades department are 
similar to those of other trades departments, ex- 
cept that it has not faced many internal disputes. 
It charters trades councils in the metal-working 
industries that sometimes negotiate common con- 
tracts with employers, The union label and service 
trades department conducts campaigns for the 
use of union-made products and the patronage of 
Service establishments which display the union 
insignia. 

The railway employees department is made up 
of six international unions whose members main- 
tain and service railroad equipment. These unions 
bargain jointly with the carriers. The maritime 
trades department seeks to enroll unions whose 
members are employed in seagoing services, or in 
serving vessels, or in handling cargo. Similarly, the 
food trades department is made up of unions in 
the food processing and distributing industries, The 
industrial union department is made up of a wide 
variety of unions, and it functions more like a 
general federation than a department. It has sought 
to develop common organizing drives and unified 
negotiations with employers—coalition bargaining 
—in firms where a number of unions hold bargain- 
ing rights. It also carries on educational, research, 
and lobbying activities, 

The Government Employees’ Council was formed 
in 1945 so that unions of government employees 
would be able to prepare common programs for 
legislative and administrative action. The Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association is made up of the 
chief executive officers of the railway unions, all 
but two of which are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
Most of the railway unions have virtually all of 
their members in the railroad industry, but eight 


have members outside of that industry and several 
have the majority of their members outside. The 
association, formed in 1926, functions as a policy- 
making body on legislation and other issues of 
interest to railroad workers. It is not a federation 
of unions. 

PHILIP Tarr 
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IV 
INFLUENCE ON WAGES 


The main guestions to which this article ee 
dressed are empirical ones: (1) To what ex 0 
have labor unions affected the relative Me fot 
different groups of labor in the 1 wA 
(2) What factors account for the observe 179 
ences in effects of unions? (3) How wee 
the relative wage effects from one date to E 1155 
during the period 1929-1958? (4) What ea 
ities appear in the variations of the effec 
time? A 
Absolute and relative wages. Ta S 
article, the term wages covers the earnings © 


employed persons as well as the compensation of 
wage and salary workers. The latter includes ali 
remuneration for time worked at either straight- 
time or premium rates and for time not worked 
(vacation, holiday, sick leave, call-in pay, and other 
paid leave) and employer contributions to public 
and private unemployment, pension, health, and 
other employee welfare funds. A worker's absolute 
money wage per hour—for short, his money wage 
—is the sum in dollars of all of the pecuniary 
rewards to him per hour of his labor services. His 
real wage is the same sum expressed in dollars of 
fixed purchasing power. 

The general wage level, which may be expressed 
in either money or real units, is the average 
(mean) wage per hour of all workers in the US. 
labor force. 

The relative wage of a group of workers is the 
ratio of the average (mean) wage of all workers 
in the group to the average wage of all workers in 
the labor force, i.e., to the general wage level. Rela- 
tive wages are indicators of the percentage differ- 
ences in wages among groups of workers. For 
example, if the relative wage of one group is 1.5 
and that of a second group is 0.75, the average 
wage of the first group is 50 per cent greater than 
the average wage of all workers and 100 per cent 
greater than the average wage of the second group, 
and the average wage of the second group is 25 
per cent below the average wage of all workers. 

It is impossible for the wage of every worker to 
exceed (or, alternatively, to be below) the average 
wage of all workers. Indeed, the average relative 
wage of all workers is always exactly equal to unity. 
Therefore, if the relative wages of some workers 
exceed unity, the relative wages of some other 
workers must be less than unity. 

This article deals only with the effects of labor 
unions on relative wages. Unionism affects the 
relative wages of different groups only if it causes 
the absolute wages of the groups to change by per- 
centage amounts that differ among the groups. 
Furthermore, if unionism raises the relative wages 
of some groups, it thereby lowers the relative wages 
of some other groups. For example, if nonunion 
workers outnumber union workers in the labor 
force in a three to one ratio, a 9 per cent increase 
in the average relative wage of union workers im- 
plies a 3 per cent decline in the average relative 
wage of nonunion workers. 

On the other hand, that unionism has increased 
the average wage of union workers by, say, 12 per 
cent relative to the average wage of nonunion 
workers does not imply that unionism has raised 
the average absolute money or real wage of union 
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workers by 12 per cent rather than some different 
percentages. The effects of unionism on the general 
level of either money or real wages cannot be de- 
duced from knowledge only of the relative wage 
impact of unionism. 

Methods of estimation. The average relative 
wage of a group of labor in the presence of the 
unionism existing at a particular date can be ob- 
served directly. What the corresponding average 
would have been in the absence of unionism, how- 
ever, can be estimated only uncertainly from ob- 
servable data, Two different types of approaches 
have been used to estimate the relative wage effects 
of unionism: 

The indirect approach estimates the effect of 
unionism on the relative wage of a group of labor 
from estimates of the effects of unionism on other 
economic magnitudes pertaining to the group, such 
as its relative employment, its relative quit rate, 
and the excess supply (queuing) of labor to the 
group. Evidence that such nonwage effects are not 
zero often can be taken as evidence that unionism 
has affected the relative wage of the group. It is 
usually difficult, however, to estimate the size of 
the implied relative wage effect from evidence on 
the nonwage effects. 

In the direct, or wage comparison, approach the 
relative wage effects are estimated from compar- 
isons of the wages or changes in wages of two or 
more groups of labor differing in their degree of 
unionization. The relative wage effect estimates 
presented later in this article are based almost 
entirely on studies that have used this approach. 

Four types of wage comparisons may be distin- 
guished in these studies: 

Variant 1 compares the average wage of a given, 
usually more or less highly unionized, group at a 
particular date with the average wage at the same 
date of a bench mark group. The latter group com- 
monly is a nonunion group considered highly com- 
parable to the given group. In a few studies, how- 
ever, the bench mark group approximates all labor 
in the economy. The difference in average wage be- 
tween the two groups is adjusted to eliminate the 
effects of factors other than unionism, and the ad- 
justed difference is attributed to unionism. This 
procedure yields an estimate of the effect of union- 
ism on the average wage of the given group relative 
to the average wage of the bench mark group at 
the particular date. 

Variant 2 treats simultaneously three or more 
groups differing in degree of unionization. This 
variant adjusts the average wages of the covered 
groups for the effects of factors other than union- 
ism and correlates the adjusted average wages with 
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the degree of unionization of the groups. Com- 
monly the adjustment and the correlation take 
place simultaneously in a multivariate analysis of 
wages, degree of unionization, and other variables. 
Variant 2 estimates the effect of unionism on the 
average wage of union workers in the covered 
groups, relative to the average wage of the covered 
nonunion workers, The resulting estimate may be 
biased, however, even when the adjustment of the 
wage data for the effects of factors other than 
unionism is perfect. In general, the algebraic size 
of the bias can be calculated only roughly. 

Variant 3 compares the change from a base date 
to a given date in the average wage of a given 
group with the corresponding change for a bench 
mark group and adjusts the difference between the 
two wage changes for effects of factors other than 
unionism. The effect estimated by this procedure 
is the change from the base date to the given date 
in the effect of unionism on the average wage of 
the given group relative to the average wage of the 
bench mark group, 

Variant 4 correlates the adjusted changes from 
a base date to a given date in the average wages of 
several groups of labor with the degree of union- 
ization of the groups at the given date. This variant 
estimates the change between the two dates in the 
effect of unionism on the average wage of covered 
union labor relative to the average wage of covered 
nonunion labor. This estimate, like that from 
Variant 2, may be biased. 

The central problem in all of the wage compar- 
ison procedures is adjusting the wage data for the 
effects of variables, other than unionism, that may 
be correlated with the effects of unionism. The 
data and procedures that have been used to make 
such adjustments are too detailed and too special- 
ized to the individual studies to be summarized 
briefly. It should be said, however, that in general 
the adjustments have not been so refined as to 
leave little margin for error in the estimates of the 
relative wage effects of unions. For this reason the 
estimates given below should be regarded as quite 
tentative, 

Recent research in the United States. Although 
unionism in the United States is well over a cen- 
tury old, it was not until the end of World War 1 
that union members comprised as much as 25 per 
cent of the U.S. labor force. A decade earlier union 
membership was about 8 per cent of the labor 
force, which was only slightly higher than the cor- 
responding percentage in 1905. Since 1945 union- 
ization in the U.S. labor force has remained around 
25 per cent, rising by a small amount from 1945 
to 1953 and then declining to a level in 1960 
almost the same as that in 1945. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that almost all of 
the empirical research on the relative wage impact 
of unionism in the United States was done after 
1945. Two other factors help to explain the con- 
centration of the research in the recent period. 
First, the supply of wage and other data required 
for research in this area also expanded greatly 
during the 1930s and 1940s. Second, command of 
the techniques of statistical economics was uncom- 
mon among economists until after 1945. 

The empirical findings summarized below are 
based on evidence presented in 21 of the recent 
studies of unionism and wage differentials in the 
United States (see Lewis 1963, chapters 3-4, for 
reviews of these studies). Since a considerable part 
of the recent research has been reported only in 
unpublished papers and doctoral dissertations, the 
summary undoubtedly is not exhaustive. 

Nine of the studies cover large segments of the 
U.S. labor force and use the Variant 2 or Variant 4 
wage comparison procedures to estimate the rela- 
tive wage effect of unionism. Thus the summary 
numbers that emerge from these global studies all 
tend to be estimates either of the effect of unionism 
on the average wage of all union workers, relative 
to the average wage of all nonunion workers at 4 
particular date—in short, the average union/non- 
union relative wage effect—or of the change in this 
effect between two dates. These studies provide 
little or no information on the dispersion of the 
relative wage effects among different groups of 
union workers. 

The other 12 studies deal with relatively small 
parts of the U.S. labor force as follows: production 
workers in basic steel manufacturing (Rees 1951); 
hotel employees in large cities (Scherer 1956); 
production workers in rubber tire manii AE YA 
(Sobel 1954); skilled craftsmen and, separate y. 
common labor in building construction in large 
cities (Sobotka 1953); production workers in ee 
minous coal mining (Greenslade 1952); employees 
in selected establishments, localities, and PE, 
pations, separately, by industry, in the men 
turing of paints and varnishes, wooden furnit 19 
footwear, cotton textiles, hosiery, automotive Par 11 
and women's dresses (Maher 1956); 1 
large cities (reported in Lewis 1088, E en 
production workers in the manufacturing o 11 
and boys’ suits and coats (Rayack 1958); WA 0 
cial airline pilots (Sobotka et al. 1958); WAA A 
way and bus motormen (Lurie 1961); seam ; 

` 1961); 
east coast ocean transportation (Rape Lewis 
and physicians (Friedman & Kuznets 1945; 
1963, chapter 3). 

These detailed studies provide a che 
estimates of the average union/nonunion 


ck on the 
relative 


wage effect drawn from the global studies. More 
importantly, it is only from such studies that the 
dispersion in the relative wage effects of unionism 
among detailed industries and occupations can be 
gauged. 

Variation of influence over time, The clearest 
finding emerging from the 21 studies is that the 
size of the effect of unionism on the average 
union/nonunion relative wage in the United States 
has varied greatly and in a systematic fashion over 
time. The largest effect apparently occurred about 
1932, during the rapid downturn of the depression. 
In 1932 the average union/nonunion relative wage 
effect may have been 25 per cent or even larger. 
In the recovery period from 1933 to the outbreak 
of World War 1 the effect dropped sharply to a 
level that was probably between 10 and 20 per cent 
in 1939. 

The decline in the effect continued through 
World War 11 and into the period of rapid inflation 
that followed the war, At the trough, which oc- 
curred in the period 1945-1948, the effect of 
unionism on the average union/nonunion relative 
wage was approximately zero. (There is some evi- 
dence that the union/nonunion relative wage effect 
also was near zero at the peak of the inflation fol- 
lowing World War 1.) 

The very low relative wage effect observed dur- 
ing 1945-1948 did not persist, however, in the fol- 
lowing ten years. By 1957-1958 the effect of union. 
ism on the average wage of union labor relative to 
the average wage of nonunion labor had risen to 
about 10 to 15 per cent. It should be noted in this 
connection that the rate of inflation of the U.S. 
general price level during 1949-1958 was only 
about a third as large as that during 1939-1948. 

In the late 1950s the extent of unionization of 
the U.S. labor force was approximately 25 per cent. 
Therefore, about one-fourth—or three to four per- 
centage points of the 10 to 15 per cent effect of 
unionism on the average union/nonunion relative 
wage estimated for 1957-1958—consists of a de- 
cline in the average wage of nonunion workers 
relative to the average wage of all workers. The 
remainder, 7 to 11 per cent, is the estimated effect 
of unionism on the average wage of union workers 
relative to the average wage of all workers. 

Role of money wage rigidity. That the effects 
of unionism on the relative wages of union workers 
tended to be greatest during periods of rapid defla- 
tion of the general price level and lowest during 
times of unexpectedly rapid inflation was observed 
and commented upon by the authors of several of 
the unionism wage studies. Albert Rees. Milton 
Friedman, Walter A. Morton, and numerous other 
economists have attributed the apparent negative 
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correlation between the rate of inflation and the 
union/nonunion relative wage effect of unionism 
to wage rigidities introduced by collective bargain- 
ing: the union contract running for a period of a 
year or more, the reluctance of employers of union 
labor to agree to unusually large money wage in- 
creases during periods of unexpectedly great infla- 
tion lest the inflation not continue, and the similar 
opposition of unions to wage decreases during 
periods of declining prices. 

One of the studies (Lewis 1963, chapter 6) has 
tried to measure the sensitivity of the average 
union/nonunion relative wage effect of unionism 
to variations in the rate of inflation and the rate 
of unemployment in the U.S, labor force during 
the period 1919-1958. The results of the study 
tend to confirm the large variability over time of 
the relative wage effect observed in other studies 
and suggest that the variability is more largely ac- 
counted for by negative correlation with the rate 
of inflation than by positive correlation with the 
rate of unemployment. 

Effects on the interindustrial relative wage struc- 
ture. The effect of unionism on the average rela- 
tive wage of the workers employed in a particular 
industry is a weighted average of corresponding 
relative wage effects for (a) the union labor and 
(b) the nonunion labor in the industry, where the 
relative weight for the union labor is the extent of 
unionization of the workers in the industry. For 
example, if the extent of unionization were 50 per 
cent and if unionism had raised the relative wage 
of the union workers in the industry by 20 per cent 
and lowered the relative wage of nonunion workers 
by 2 per cent, the effect of unionism on the aver- 
age relative wage of the industry would be a plus 
9 per cent. Therefore, the greater the dispersion 
among industries in the extent of their unioniza- 
tion and in the effects of unions on the relative 
wages of union workers and of nonunion workers, 
the greater will be the dispersion among industries 
in the effects of unionism on their average relative 
wages. 

Since 1944 roughly three-fourths of the persons 
engaged in transportation and about half of those 
in mining, construction, manufacturing, commu- 
nications, and electric and gas utilities have been 
covered by collective bargaining arrangements. 
However, within each of these industry divisions 
there is considerable dispersion in extent of union- 
ization among detailed industries. 

In contrast, the extent of unionization has been 
close to zero in agriculture, trade, finance and in- 
surance, and government (excluding government 
enterprises). The same is true in general of the 
service industries except for hotels and eating and 
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drinking places in large cities, the entertainment 
industries, and some of the personal service indus- 
tries. About half of the labor force is employed in 
the agriculture, trade, finance and insurance, serv- 
ice, and government industry divisions. 

Estimates of extent of unionization by industry, 
with considerable industry detail, are available for 
all of the major industry divisions in the United 
States. On the other hand, the 12 detailed “indus- 
try” studies of unionism and wages provide esti- 
mates of the relative wage effects of unionism for 
only a short list of industries. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the distribution of the relative 
wage effects among all U.S. industries can be 
gauged by combining the results of the 12 studies 
with the data on extent of unionization by industry. 
In the late 1950s the majority of workers probably 
were employed in industries whose average relative 
wages were raised or lowered by unionism by no 
more than 4 per cent. The data also indicate that 
the distribution was positively skewed with relative 
wage effects in some industries equal to or exceed- 
ing 20 per cent. It is unlikely, however, that the 
payroll of these industries was more than a very 
small fraction of the aggregate compensation of 
the whole labor force. 

The industries in which the relative wage effects 
of unionism were the largest algebraically tended 
to be those with above average relative wages. 
Therefore, unionism has been a factor making the 
relative inequality of average wages among indus- 
tries larger than it otherwise would be. In 1958 the 
coefficient of variation of average wages among 
industries was about 6 to 10 per cent larger than 
it would have been in the absence of any effects 
of unions on relative wages. 

Effects on relative wages by occupation. Frag- 
mentary data indicate that the dispersion of extent 
of unionization among occupations is probably at 
least as large as that among industries. Within in- 
dustries characterized by industrial unionism— 
unionism of wage earners regardless of occupation 
—there is, of course, relatively little dispersion in 
extent of unionization among the wage earner oc- 
cupations. On the other hand, in both these indus- 
tries and others, white-collar (supervisory and 
other nonproduction ) employees typically have not 
been organized by unions. In addition, in industries 
in which unionism follows craft (occupation ) 
lines, such as printing and building construction, 
there are some substantial differences in extent of 
unionization among the wage earner occupations. 

These differences in extent of unionization by 
occupation, together with the estimates of relative 
wage effects of unionism drawn from the studies 


that have dealt with occupations, suggest 
dispersion in relative wage effects of 
among all occupations in the United States 
be as large or larger than that among all indus 
Furthermore, the interoccupational d 
relative wage effects of unionism, like at 
dustries, probably is positively skewed, with 
fraction of the labor force employed in 
in which the relative wage effects were li 
20 per cent 

Differing effects among union workers 
studies that dealt with fairly small groups 
workers indicate that the dispersion across W 
jurisdictions of the effects of unions on the 
wages of union workers probably was 
except in the period near the end of W 
For the period 1954-1957, for examp 
mates of these effects, drawn from the 
that provided figures for this period, 
zero to about 50 per cent. 

Unfortunately, although the 12 “ind 
covered 18 different groups of worke 
no single date at which numerical e 
available for each of these groups. For 
for the period 1936-1939 there are 
seven groups: (1) bituminous coal 
(2) skilled building craftsmen (25% 
earners in men's clothing manufact 
(4) wage earners in rubber tire manu 
(14% ); (5) motormen in local transit ( 
(6) unskilled building labor (5% ); (7 
ployees (0% ). For the later period, 1 
there are estimates for six groups, only thre 
which are on the preceding list: (1) bitum 
coal miners (50% ); (2) commercial airline 
(27% ); (3) east coast seamen (20% ); (4)! 
bers (19% ); (5) motormen in local transit 
(6) wage earners in men’s clothing ma 0 
(0% ). Furthermore, some of the differences 
the studies in the estimates at these and other 
consist more largely, no doubt, of errors of 
tion than of real differences in effects, and in 
other instances estimation errors may ha 
real differences. For these reasons any 
the 18 groups according to the size of the 
wage effect at a particular date is subject 
siderable uncertainty. 

Nevertheless, it can hardly be doubted that 
were some large differences in relative wage 
from one union jurisdiction to another in pa 
part of the 1950s. What factors account 
dispersion? In the literature on labor unions, 
is much evidence that the relative wage 
the union workers in an industry will of 
greater the larger the ratio of the output 
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wages also support 


greater the rate of 
labor in the Industry. 
That these two factors may fail to explain a 
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stantial fraction of the dispersion among unions 
in relative wage effects for union workers is indi- 
cated by the fact that, except for 1945-1948, the 


largest effects estimated in the 12 studies 
ently were those for bituminous coal miners. 
miners, to be sure, have been relatively highly 
unionized; but so were many of the other groups 
covered in the studies. Furthermore, since World 
War n the relative demand for labor in bituminous 
coal mining has been declining. 

Some observers of unionism in the United States 
have attributed the large relative wage effects for 
unionized coal miners in part to an unusual lack 
of concern by the United Mine Workers, the 
representing most of the unionized coal 
for the reduced employment of union 
sulting from high relative wage effects. It 
true that differences among unions in the extent 
of their concern for the employment of their mem- 
bers are important in explaining the differences in 
their relative wage effects. Until measures of such 
“taste” or “choice” differences among unions are 


tion; the elasticity of supply of these other pro- 
ductive services to employers of union labor; the 
ratio of the cost of union labor to the cost of the 
other productive services; the degree of concentra- 
tion of output (“degree of monopoly”) among firms 
in unionized industries; the ease of entry of new 
firms into unionized industries; the extent to which 
union control of the supply of labor in its jurisdic- 
tion is facilitated by governmental licensing of oc- 
cupations and trades; and other factors. For each 
of the enumerated factors it is relatively easy to 
find cases that apparently support its inclusion 
among the variables explaining interunion disper- 
sion of relative wage effects. 

However, the absence of data on several of these 
factors, the small number and likely selection biases 
in the sample of groups of union workers for which 
estimates of relative wage effects of unionism are 
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LAISSEZ-FAIRE 


The term “laissez-faire” has been used in the lit- 
erature of economics and politics with such a wide 
variety of meanings that it is necessary to be some- 
what arbitrary in defining what I shall take it to 
mean for the purpose of this article. Most of the 
explicit use of the term in the literature wears a 
negative aspect, being used by the writer not merely 
as a description but as a term of obloquy and even 
derision of the supposed views of others, This arti- 
cle however, deals with the positive substance of 
the concept of laissez-faire rather than with the 
etymological history of the term. For this purpose, 
I shall regard it as referring to a theory of the role 
of the state in economic life, but as something more 
than a theory—rather a maxim or doctrine, a prin- 
ciple of political theory that is fundamental, in the 
sense that particular questions of politics may be 
referred to it for judgment while it need not itself 
be referred to anything else. 

The origin of the term has been ascribed to one 
Legendre, who, when the great Colbert asked a 
meeting of French businessmen what the state 
might do to assist them, pointedly replied, “laissez- 
nous faire.” The French économistes ( physiocrats ) 
of the third quarter of the eighteenth century used 
the term as a maxim of policy and were inclined 
to speak of the economy in terms which seemed to 
imply a belief in the natural harmony of the eco- 
nomic system. Despite the strong liberalist charac- 
ter of their political views, their disposition to 
argue in a priori terms, and their conception of the 
economy as an ordre naturel, they did not in fact 
hold as a principle that the state should never inter- 
fere in economic matters, so they ought not to be 
characterized as espousing a laissez-faire doctrine. 

In England. Laissez- faire as a doctrinaire belief 
in the harmonious functioning (when let alone) of 


an economy of self-seeking private agents is most 
commonly attributed to the English school of clas- 
sical economists. The name of Adam Smith, founder 
of the school, is treated in much of the literature, 
scholarly as well as popular, as almost a synonym 
for laissez-faire. Viner's penetrating study (1927) 
of Smith shows that there is some ground for in- 
terpreting his first book, The Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents, as representing a harmonistic conception 
of society but that this is not true of The Wealth of 
Nations. Viner's interpretation is supported by any 
moderately attentive and unprejudiced reading of 
The Wealth of Nations and is deepened by an ap- 
preciation of the nature of governmental economic 
intervention in Smith’s time. The Wealth of Nations 
was a tract as much as a treatise, Smith being 
greatly concerned with attacking the chaotic mass 
of legislative and administrative restrictions that 
hampered economic activity in his day. If the phrase 
“laissez-faire” were construed to identify one who 
distrusts state intervention and believes that the 
world would be better off with less of it, Adam 
Smith, in the context of his own time, could prop- 
erly be called an advocate of laissez-faire. But if it 
is a dogmatic principle that we are seeking to 
ascribe to him, we would be forced to depend for 
evidence on brief isolated passages from The Wealth 
of Nations that are clearly designed more for lit- 
erary effect than for analytical service. 

Robbins (1952) and others have shown that the 
writings and activities of the major classical econ- 
omists after Ricardo also cannot be validly inter- 
preted as evidencing doctrinaire laissez-faire. The 
classical economists did not attempt to present 4 
harmonistic view of the unregulated age 
world, and they did not advocate that the ep 
the state should be solely that of justice and a 
fense. They supported state intervention in ao ji 
concrete matters as sanitation, health, and cule 
tions of factory employment. What misgivings ee 
expressed regarding such proposals of state a 
vention in their time were based more on a conce a 
for the maintenance of freedom of individual . 
than on any belief that the economic n to 
work best (normatively or technically) i 11 
work itself out without governmental interven 5 

Doctrinaire laissez-faire views were, howa aA pi 
tensively expressed in Britain during pula, 
nineteenth century by other, mainly pone d 
writers; and political economy was e 12 
by them as scientific authority for a smig 00515 
faire maxim. Harriet Martineau's didactic ‘weekly 
Illustrations of Political Economy, and the Wilk 
issues of the London Economist under ee of 
son’s editorship are outstanding examp 


laissez-faire advocacy in this period (Gordon 1955). 
Thomas Hodgskin's writings are interesting in that 
he carried the laissez-faire dogma to the point of 
anarchism and, as a result, is classified by most 
historians as a socialist! The most elaborated and 
thoroughgoing philosophy of individualism of the 
nineteenth century is to be found in the writings of 
Herbert Spencer, He and Frédéric Bastiat in France 
should be cited as the prime sources of laissez-faire 
doctrine in the writings of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury that pretended to more than journalistic sig- 
nificance. Bastiat referred to what he conceived to 
be the analytic content of classical political econ- 
omy, but Spencer, whose scholarly influence proved 
to be much greater and more enduring, drew little 
or not at all from this source. There is some evi- 
dence that laissez-faire beliefs were strongly held 
by some influential members of the British bureauc- 
racy in the mid-century period, and that, through 
them, the doctrine exerted an important influence 
upon policy in particular cases. This is a matter of 
uncommon historical interest, but too little is known 
as yet about this aspect of British political life to 
judge how extensive or how important it was. Late 
in the century, in response to a growing current of 
political radicalism and trade union agitation, ex- 
treme individualist views were expressed by a group 
of writers mainly connected with the Liberty and 
Property Defence League (e.g., the Duke of Argyll, 
Donisthorpe, Mallock, and Mackay), but no intel- 
lectual movement of any depth or persistence 
resulted, 

A large part of the identification of classical 
political economy with laissez-faire stems from the 
role played by Malthusian population theory and 
classical wage theory in the intense controversies 
of the 1830s over the poor law and the legal status 
of workmen's combinations. The “laws of political 
economy” were sternly invoked against labor unions 
and state welfare provisions. It was a small step for 
the working classes and others who felt keenly for 
their condition to conclude, first, that classical 
political economy preached laissez-faire and, sec- 
ond, that the whole business was only to be re- 
garded as middle-class propaganda. From this 
period and this connection stem the most common 
use and identification of laissez-faire to be found 
in the literature down to the present day—that is, 
as a (rather scornful) label for the viewpoint of 
the bourgeois class, not really having to do with 
the limits of state intervention but with the ques- 
tion of who is to control, and in whose interest, the 
Power structure of society. 

The controversy over the corn laws in the 1840s 
also played an important role in the history of 
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laissez-faire ideology. The leaders of the free-trade 
movement did not hold a general maxim of laissez- 
faire (Grampp 1960), although they often spoke in 
harmonist terms, which suggested a general laissez- 
faire belief, in their energetic attack on tariffs. The 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846 was followed by an 
extraordinary free-trade enthusiasm, amounting 
almost to the fervor of an evangelical faith. A good 
deal of the current belief that the Victorian age 
was actually one of laissez-faire results from a fail- 
ure to distinguish between the general principle of 
laissez-faire and the much more limited scope of 
free international trade policy. England was a free- 
trade nation in the latter half of the century, but 
simultaneously with this development the state ac- 
cepted more and more responsibilities (and oppor- 
tunities) in the domestic economy. What is often 
called “the age of laissez-faire” was, in fact, the 
beginning of the modern welfare state (and even 
the planned economy). The political philosophy of 
liberalism, whose basic foundations were utilitar- 
ianism and humaneness (not, as is often supposed, 
fear of and opposition to state power), gradually 
evolved during the nineteenth century into its mod- 
ern form, in which the state is regarded as a use- 
ful, indeed indispensable, instrument of human 
progress. 

In the United States. American economic and 
political thought of the early nineteenth century is 
sometimes characterized as laissez-faire, and, in- 
deed, there is a strong general tradition of fear of 
governmental power in American life. The Jeffer- 
sonian conception of a severely limited government 
did not, however, become established, either in 
thought or in policy, in the first century of the 
republic. The economic writers who are sometimes 
represented to have held laissez-faire views (for 
example, John McVickar, Henry Vethake, Francis 
Wayland, and others) turn out, upon examination, 
to mark out a larger role for government in the 
economy than is consistent with a laissez-faire 
dogma, The presidential contest between Andrew 
Jackson and John Quincy Adams in 1828 was 
focused to a considerable degree on the issue of 
state economic intervention, but Jackson’s victory 
did not in fact begin an era of laissez-faire in 
either the domestic or external economic policy of 
the United States. 

It is not possible to describe any substantial 
period of United States economic policy as one of 
general laissez-faire, but there was a period in 
American intellectual history when a dogmatic 
school of laissez-faire thought was of some signifi- 
cance. This was during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and was associated with the 
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great popularity in American intellectual and busi- 
ness circles of Herbert Spencer's ideas. Spencer’s 
chief intellectual disciple in America was William 
Graham Sumner, who taught at Yale and energeti- 
cally advanced a thoroughly doctrinaire faith in 
laissez-faire. Sumner and the social Darwinists 
(Hofstadter 1944) were for a time an important 
influence in American academic circles, but there 
is little evidence that their extreme individualist 
doctrine penetrated generally into American intel- 
lectual life. The doctrine was sometimes advanced 
by businessmen during the period of radical fer- 
ment, muckraking, and trade union agitation of the 
late years of the nineteenth and early years of the 
twentieth century, but this was too palpably self- 
serving to win widespread support. Generally, the 
phase of social Darwinism has been much exagger- 
ated in American intellectual historiography. 

Whatever laissez-faire leanings existed among 
the established American economists (and they 
were by and large too qualified to be considered 
doctrinaire) were opposed frontally in the 1880s 
by the younger economists led by R. T. Ely. The 
American Economic Association was founded by 
them explicitly as a vehicle for the expression of 
their views on the principle of the necessary posi- 
tive role of the state. 

There are certain elements of American history 
and political tradition that would seem to provide 
good conditions for the persistence and growth of 
an extreme individualist philosophy, but, in fact, 
such views have never had more than a peripheral, 
though recurring, manifestation in American polit- 
ical life and thought. A general antigovernment 
predilection is an important element of the con- 
temporary school of American conservatism and of 
some popular political movements of the right. But, 
fundamentally, philosophical conservatism is based 
upon an organismic, not an atomistic-mechanistic, 
conception of society, and the writings of many of 
the modern American conservatives are more closely 
related to this (Burkeian) political tradition than 
to individualism and laissez-faire. More distinctly 
and fundamentally in the laissez-faire category are 
the writings of the contemporary Russian-born 
American novelist Ayn Rand. These are of interest 
because of their notable sales records and because 
they present the most extreme philosophy of indi- 
vidualism to be found in the whole literature of 
political thought, not excepting Herbert Spencer or 
the nineteenth-century philosophical anarchists. 

Another branch of contemporary laissez-faire 
doctrine, of more technical interest but possibly 
less political importance than the currents of 
thought mentioned above, is a branch of academic 


economics. To appreciate this properly it is neces. 
sary to recognize that there is a sense in which the 
whole history of economic analysis since Adam 
Smith can be thought of as the investigation of 
the functioning of the “invisible hand.” The welter 
of buying and selling that goes on in a division-of- 
labor economy is not a chaos, It is an orderly inte- 
grated system by which wants and productive efforts 
are meshed together, and the autonomous changes 
that occur in either are accommodated by a dis- 
ciplined adjustment in the system of economic 
interdependencies. The full model of such a system 
was first clearly developed by Léon Walras’ analysis 
of the economy as a general equilibrium system in 
his Éléments d'économie politique pure of 1874- 
1877. Alfred Marshall's Principles of Economics, 
appearing in 1890, presented a similar, though less 
explicit, picture, which has been very influential in 
the development of English-language economics in 
the twentieth century. 

This neoclassical theory is a model of a com- 
petitive private enterprise economy without govern- 
ment, and therefore, in a positive (i.e., nonnorma- 
tive) sense, it is a model of a system of laissez-faire. 
The construction of this theory, though it is one of 
great intellectual elegance, even beauty, did not, 
however, lead immediately to any significant devel- 
opment of laissez-faire ideology among economists. 
The trend of economic thought in the generation 
after Marshall was, in fact, more in the direction 
of the analysis of the needs and opportunities for 
state intervention. 

An important current of thought, best repre- 
sented by Henry C. Simons, was the development 
of a “positive program for laissez-faire’—an atar 
sis of the institutional changes and ere 
interventions required to permit and to induce $ 
economy to operate like the competitive model 15 
so achieve the optimum use of scarce ee 
resources. A more doctrinaire laissez-faire curren 
i ics is nted by Lud- 
in contemporary economics is represe. 5 
wig von Mises and Milton Friedman. In ae 
ings of these and associated economists, 4 po! 10 

1 i sition 

philosophy of extreme individualism, oppo: 0 
the governmental form (and certain other 0 70 
of social coercion, and modern economic B 
joined in support of a laissez-faire me ex- 
though much more sophisticated than wet 
amples, is nonetheless quite doctrinaire in 
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LAMPRECHT, KARL 


Karl Gotthard Lamprecht, German historian, 
was born in Jessen an der Schwarzen Elster in 
1856, the son of the theologian and rector C. N. 
Lamprecht, and died in Leipzig in 1915. Lamprecht 
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attended the classical Gymnasium in Wittenberg 
and then the celebrated Schulpforta school. He 
studied history, German, Latin, and Greek in the 
universities of Göttingen and Leipzig; after obtain- 
ing his doctorate in 1878, he went to Munich for 
postgraduate study. In 1879 he took the examina- 
tion that qualified him for secondary-school teach- 
ing in the above-mentioned subjects. Then he spent 
a year as a private tutor in Cologne. There, certain 
benefactors provided him with the means of con- 
tinuing his scholarly work; in 1880 he was able 
to qualify as an academic lecturer in history at the 
University of Bonn. There he remained until 1890, 
when he accepted a professorship at the University 
of Marburg (Lahn). In 1891 he accepted a sim- 
ilar appointment at Leipzig, where he taught until 
his death. 

Lamprecht's work in the history of civilization 
was probably inspired by Wilhelm Scherer, a lit- 
erary historian, and his work in economic history 
by Wilhelm Roscher. the earliest representative of 
the so-called historical sv1%0l in political economy, 
under both of whom he studied. Lamprecht’s early 
works deal with problems in the history of civiliza- 
tion and art. His studies led him to collect “libri 
picturati,” illustrated medieval manuscripts. He 
continued such studies until 1882, when he con- 
cluded them with a monograph on the illumination 
of initials from the eighth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At this time he was also engaged in studies 
in economic history, research which was to pro- 
duce his most enduring work, Deutsches Wirt- 
schaftsleben im Mittelalter (1885-1886). 

As early as 1882 Lamprecht, together with Felix 
Hettner, founded the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Kunst (note the inclusion of art in 
the title). He established in Leipzig in 1909 the 
Institute of Universal History and the History of 
Civilization, which likewise reflected his particular 
views. In 1910-1911, as the rector of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, he advocated significant innovations 
in the field of cultural policy. Lamprecht gained 
wide recognition, receiving honorary doctorates 
from Columbia, Christiania, and St. Andrews. He 
was also a member of numerous academies and 
learned societies. 

Conception of universal history. All Lam- 
precht's efforts early became concentrated on his 
Deutsche Geschichte (1891-1909), which estab- 
lished his importance for historiography. It was 
based on his conception of universal history, formu- 
lated when he was only 22, although he published 
it in explicit form only in the twelfth volume of 
his Deutsche Geschichte. Lamprecht, like others, 
did not share Ranke’s optimism about the state of 
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historical scholarship; he felt that it was generally 
declining and attributed this decline to excessive 
specialization, especially one-sided concentration 
upon political history. His vision was of a universal 
history that would deal with the interrelationships 
of events of every kind. But this task required an 
appropriate method. 

Lamprecht developed a new method, drawing on 
positivist ideas and ordering behavior patterns in 
accordance with the theoretical principles of nat- 
ural science. Under the influence of Wilhelm 
Wundt, he related this method to psychological 
concepts. He believed that historical epochs are 
characterized by collective psychological disposi- 
tions: the symbolic, the typical, the conventional, 
the individualistic, the subjectivistic, and the im- 
pressionistic. 

Both Lamprechts theory and his method gave 
rise to lively controversy and were bluntly re- 
jected by almost all historians (K. Breysig being 
an exception), who found fault especially with 
the way he had applied hi; new ideas. For a time, 
Lamprecht did receive the approval of those French 
historians who had been influenced by Hippolyte 
Taine. Moreover, he was supported by anthropol- 
ogists, historians of civilization, sociologists, and 
historically oriented economists, as well as by the 
adherents of a materialist conception of history, 
although he was far from sympathetic to their 
point of view. Lamprechts scholarly work was not 
carried forward by others, one reason being that 
he was much too fair-minded to expect his students 
to accept his theses. The methodological dispute, 
often inappropriately treated as the antinomy be- 
tween “individualistic” and “collectivistic” con- 
cepts, was prolonged and partly pointless, since 
under the impact of criticism Lamprecht himself 
modified his method in the course of writing the 
12 volumes of his Deutsche Geschichte. The work 
thus turned out to be a respectable but premature 
and, in the end, unsuccessful venture that had no 
lasting influence. This does not mean that the en- 
deavor may not some day be repeated with the use 
of more appropriate methods and with an extensive 
array of detailed studies in all areas. The perspec- 
tive of universal history is still an objective of his- 
toriography. 

FRIEDRICH LUTGE 
[For the historical context of Lamprecht’s work, see 
the biographies of RANKE; RoschEn; Wunot. For 
discussion of a parallel development of historio- 
graphical ideas, see the biography of Robinson.) 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Land is everywhere that man is; most mee 
their living from the land, directly or 4 
Even those who live by or from the sea a 
shore base or terminus. However, man is hof e, 


narily everywhere that there is land; a few deserts 
and the polar regions are too inhospitable to sup- 
port men. 

We use the word “land” to include all the char- 
acteristics and qualities of the earth, of what is 
popularly known as land; we do not limit it to soil, 
and our concern is not merely with agriculture. 

Land may take many physical forms: plains, 
swamps, hills, mountains, or valleys; it may have 
many kinds of vegetation, such as forest, prairie, or 
tundra; and it may have one of many kinds of 
climate, from hot to cold, from humid to dry. It 
may also vary in numerous other ways. Space 
would not permit even a modest listing of the 
numerous kinds of land, in the physical sense; and 
our concern is more with its economic and social 
aspects. Land is useful to man in many ways: asa 
source of food, for wood for many purposes, for 
hunting, as a place to play, as a place to live, as a 
place to work. The uses of land are as many and 
varied as the whole range of human culture (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 1958; Davis 1960; Food 
and Agriculture Organization 1961; Stamp 1948; 
Best & Coppock 1962). 

As with any broadly inclusive idea, especially 
one which has popular as well as professional use, 
“land” obviously means many different things to 
different people. We could try to define it precisely, 
but this would be largely useless. Once an idea has 
escaped from any original, confined meaning into 
a broadly ranging, nearly universal usage, it is im- 
possible to recapture and redefine it. Barlowe 
(1958) shows that the word has at least seven 
major meanings: (1) it is space, or room and sur- 
face, upon which life takes place; (2) it is nature, 
or natural environment, including access to sun- 
light, rainfall, wind, and other climatic conditions 
and including soil and natural vegetation; (3) it is 
a factor of production in economic processes, com- 
parable to labor and capital; (4) it is a consump- 
tion good, especially when used as a site for dwell- 
ings, parks—and other essentially consumption 
processes; (5) it is a situation, or a location, with 
respect to markets, geographic features, other re- 
sources, and other countries; (6) it is property, 
with legal connotations as to rights of ownership 
of individuals and rights and responsibilities of 
ownership and sovereignty of governments; and 
(7) it is capital, in a realistic, economic sense, 
as will be discussed below. Ely and Wehrwein 
(1940) use a less detailed classification or defini- 
tion of land, but they describe it as nature, space, 
and property, thus including many of the ideas 
expressed by Barlowe. 

In this article we shall consider land in a num- 
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ber of meanings, without attempting to define each 
precisely or, within the space available, necessarily 
treating each completely 

Role in different societies. Partly because “land” 
means so many different things, but also because 
societies and cultures differ greatly in different 
parts of the world, land plays many different roles. 
Almost everywhere it is a productive economic fac- 
tor in agriculture, forestry, grazing, mining, and 
even in fishing. In a later section, we shall explore 
its role in this respect somewhat further. Land is 
indeed basic to life for any considerable group of 
people, and its value cannot be overstated. But at 
this point we wish only to stress that its usefulness 
for production is not its only role. 

Land has often been a major foundation for 
social prestige. Various societies have existed where 
social position was closely related to landowner- 
ship, especially to landownership of a hereditary 
kind. The people who mattered owned land, and 
the people who owned land mattered; others were 
in an inferior position. This was largely true in 
England two or more centuries ago and to some 
extent still later. To some degree, it is true in most 
Latin American countries today. Where land plays 
or played this role, it was probably true at an 
earlier date that land was the basis of economic 
security and wealth, but the social prestige of land 
has often remained after its economic rationale has 
vanished. 

Land has also often been the basis of political 
power. In the simplest relationship, this was be- 
cause the franchise was extended only to land- 
owners. But the same societies that gave high 
social position to landownership were likely also to 
give large political power to it. In colonial Virginia, 
it was the landed proprietors who governed the 
colony. Again, in many Latin American countries 
today, or at least until a few decades ago, political 
power rested heavily with the larger landowners. 
In modern United States, rural areas still have 
much more political power than do urban areas in 
proportion to their respective populations; while 
this is no longer directly tied to ownership of land, 
it largely arose from it. 

Because land has been, and to a degree still is, 
owned for purposes other than to produce income, 
it is logical that goals other than maximization of 
income, especially of money income, should be 
uppermost in the minds of some landowners. It is 
frequently stated that much land is held in Latin 
America by owners who do not seek a maximum 
income from it. The argument goes that they are 
content with an income sufficient to meet their 
needs but that they own land for sentimental, his- 
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identified with the land, but they are often less 
obvious and may be overlooked. 

Improvements can actually be made to land. The 
whole microbiology of a soil can be changed by 
fertilizers, lime, irrigation, and other amendments. 
The tilth or structure of the soil particles can also 
be modified. Leveling or other earth movement may 
affect soll moisture relations greatly and may alter 
the susceptibility of the land to erosion. Plantings 
of trees, grasses, and shrubs may establish wholly 
new plant communities. All these improvements to 
land may last for long periods of time, with only 
modest upkeep or none at all. 

In each of the foregoing ways, man can improve 
land, or at least land including closely incorpo- 
rated capital. He can also damage or unfavor- 
ably alter it in many ways. He can accelerate 
its erosion for example, through unwise cropping, 
overgrazing, improper forest cutting, and use of 
fire. He can impair the natural drainage of the 
land, leading to waterlogging and lowered soil pro- 
ductivity. He can seriously and permanently alter 
its original ecological structure. But he cannot 
modify some aspects of land—its location on the 
face of the earth, its basic geology, or its climate— 
to a significant degree. 

With so many important ways of modifying land, 
either for better or for worse, we conclude that 
relatively few of the characteristics of land are as 
indestructible as once was thought to be the case. 
Moreover, the distinction between land and capital 
is not as clear as it once seemed to be. Modern land 
often embodies substantial amounts of capital. 
Although the capital is relatively fixed in form and 
not easily separable from the land, it does have to 
be maintained in many cases and does have a dif- 
ferent origin from the land itself. 

Location as a factor in land value and use. Lo- 
cation affects land value and use in a number of 
ways. The physical characteristics of land, often 
associated with location, affect land value and use. 
Climate and other relatively unchangeable char- 
acteristics of land limit or modify use and, hence, 
its value. Soil differences are often highly corre- 
lated with local locational differences—the valley 
Plain as against the hills, for instance. These 
and other microlocational differences are most sig- 
nificant within a locality where external influences 
are relatively constant. 

On a larger scale, markets for the outputs of 
land are basic to the use and value of land. In the 
case of agriculture, the influence of distance from 
market has been noticed since the days of von 
Thiinen (see Barlowe 1958 for a modern restate- 


ment). The cost of reaching a market 
great that the agricultural commodity has 
no value at the farm where it is produced, 
time required to reach the market may be 
portant as the cost. Perishables such as & 
vegetables, and whole milk tend to be prod 
relatively close to their final market, With 
transport technology, including refrig 
transit, “relatively close” may still stretch 
dreds of miles, and other factors may out 
time and distance which once would have b 
terminative, Very bulky and heavy comn 
must also be produced close to market. In a 
day when draft horses and mules were used 
cities, the hay to feed them had to be raised 
ately close to the cities concerned. 

Only agricultural commodities that are 
valuable in relation to weight or are nonpe 
(or both) can withstand long shipments to] 
ket, especially under conditions of relatively 
tive transport. Wool, for instance, which me 
criteria well, has for many centuries been 
ported relatively long distances. Variations inti 
port or other conditions may greatly affee 
localization of production—a navigable ri 
single highway or railroad will often res 
long finger of localized production of K 
found close to cities. Nearness to the tran 
artery substitutes for nearness to the city. 

But the same factor of location also affec 
dustrial and commercial uses of land. A faci 
a trading center requires access to supplies 0 1 
materials or goods and, above all, access ta 
tomers. It is likewise important for outdoor 
tional use of land. People want playground 
their children within half a mile or less of 
they live, but they will go 25 to 50 miles for am 
day outing at an attractive place and will 
hundreds or even thousands of miles on an 4 
vacation, 

Cost, speed, comfort, and safety of ps 
tion are highly important for every land use, WMS 
once food had to be consumed locally, today 
be shipped hundreds of miles or even furth 
necessary. Where once people shopped 
stores to which they could walk, today 1 
United States the housewife typically di 
market and will go distances which to her Fs 
or grandmother would have been pron 
Where once a 5-mile trip by horse and bug 
park was an annual occasion, now a 10 
drive farther than that for a round of golf after 
days work, The size of a metropolitan on 
to some degree governed by the willing 


poopie to travel from its periphery to its core, and 
this in turn depends beavily the kind of trans 
port facilities available ( 1961). 


alfect the locational aspects of land use to some 
extent. To a large degree, however, such 

come from the urban centers to which 
cultural products are shipped; hence, 
exert little effect in addition to that 
differences in markets. 

Land values are affected by the 
factors which affect land use. When 
for some particular purpose, say for 
ing. the land closer to market absorbs 
transpert costs, and a rent and a land value 
out of such gain to the land. More commonly, 
land closer to urban centers 
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potential customers, These factors influence 
ences in rent. [See Rent; SPATIAL ECONOMICS.) 
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markets, discussed above, ts one form of exter- 


for products. In the case of residential use of land, 
the character of the neighborhood may be far more 
important than the nature of the house. If the 
general neighborhood is deteriorating, then the value 
of all houses tends to decline, no matter how well- 
maintained a particular house may be. On the 
other hand, if the character of the 
remains high, then even a poorly maintained house 
may bring a fairly good price. The ability of the 
individual homeowner to affect this situation is 
severely limited. It is the action of other owners, 
in maintenance of their property, which has the 
greatest effect upon him and his property. 
Externalities also affect use and value of com- 
mercial, recreational, and other land. The existence 
of rival shopping or recreational centers may affect 
the volume of use, and hence the value, of a par- 
ticular spot more than can any circumstances con- 
fined to the specific area. The total level of eco- 
nomic activity within a reasonable use radius 


All countries, not merely the ones, 
have some publicly owned land. For the United 
States, all forms of public landownership include 
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absence of accurate surveys and reliable land 
records, individual owners are not sure either of 
title to their land or of its boundaries, and this is 
likely to inhibit severely their improvement and 
use of the land. Likewise, government improve- 
ment and use of its land are handicapped by the 
absence of such records. 

Accurate cadastral surveys, clearly marked on 
the ground, and dependable records of land title 
are notably lacking in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries today and constitute one more serious ob- 
stacle to the economic development of such coun- 
tries. Hill (1964), for instance, shows that the lack 
of a cadastral survey and deficiencies in land titles 
are serious obstacles to land reform and land 
development in Costa Rica. The same could be 
said for almost all Central and South American 
countries and for many Asian, African, and Middle 
Eastern countries as well. Until a land occupier 
knows exactly which land is his and can defend 
his claim against all comers, he will naturally not 
try to develop his land to the fullest. 

The handling of presently public lands can be 
highly influential in the future economy and society 
of those less developed countries in nearly all parts 
of the world that still have relatively large areas of 
public land. On the one hand, it could be disposed 
of or leased to large operators, with one kind of use 
and society developing, or it could be disposed of 
or leased to smaller owner—occupiers, who would 
make a different kind of use of it. In such coun- 
tries, land is often the base for the society and the 
economy, as noted above, and the role of the public 
lands is, therefore, extremely important. 


MARION CLAWSON 
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II 
CLASSIFICATION 


The pressure of growing populations 0n fixed 
land area has caused one country after another to 
face the necessity of surveying and classifying its 
land resources. There is an enormous range in the 
character and quality of land that influences its 
productive potential. In the older settled countries 
—in most of those of Europe, for example—the 
best agricultural lands have been known for we 
turies, indeed frequently for thousands of years. 
map of present land use may thus reflect land po- 
tential with considerable accuracy. On the other 
hand, in the newer developing countries, aa 
use may represent but an early stage in a proce i 
of trial and error, and the tendency is to attemp 
a direct assessment of land potential. d 

One of the several useful approaches to 5 
classification is directed to the study and e 
of soil, itself the result of the interaction bein 
soil-forming processes, especially climatic, 9 75 85 
bedrock material. Many pedologists insist, eee 
upon studying soils as soils and are not 


i i oduc- 
concerned with the relationships of soils to Pr 


tion. When a soll map has been produced, there- 
fore, it is still necessary to carry out an assessment 
of the productive capacity of each type. 

Especially in areas where natural or almost origi- 
nal vegetation prevails, an ecological survey will 
reflect the sum total of existing habitat conditions, 
Under these conditions, certain plants can com- 
monly be used as “indicators.” The development of 
this line of work owes much to the pioneer studies 
of the American botanist Frederick E. Clements 
(1905; 1916-1920). However, except where soil or 
the nature of the terrain renders it impossible, 
natural vegetation is conceived as developing 
steadily toward a “climax” dictated by climate, and 
the natural vegetation is described as a climatic- 
climax vegetation, By studying the major climatic 
factors of moisture supply (rainfall) and tempera- 
ture it should be possible to predict both the natural 
vegetation and the potential range of crops. This 
is the basis of the phyto-climatological maps which 
have been constructed over large areas by the 
French botanist Henri Gaussen from the institute 
which he long directed at Toulouse. His maps of 
the arid lands and their margins, prepared as part 
of the UNESCO program, have been used to indi- 
cate or suggest potential land use. 

There is little doubt that land potential is closely 
related to the details of land form and there is a 
link with geomorphological studies. Large areas in 
the northern and central parts of Australia have 
been studied and the land has been classified on 
this basis under the direction of C. S. Christian. 
Monica Cole (1960; 1961; 1963) has shown that 
the tropical grassland areas of southern Africa and 
Brazil would also seem to be capable of interpre- 
tation by similar methods. 

Evolved by American workers, a widely used 
classification of land into eight productivity classes 
attempts to include all these factors. Though the 
classification is simple, it is obvious that the ob- 
server's subjective judgment must play a major 
part. Briefly, the classification is as follows: 

(J) Few limitations; very good land from every 
standpoint. 

(II) Moderate limitations or risks of damage; 
good land from all-round standpoint. 

(III) Severe limitations; regular cultivation is 
possible if limitations are observed. 

(IV) Very severe limitations; suited for occa- 
sional cultivation or for some kinds of limited 
cultivation. 

(V) Not suited for cultivation because of wet- 
ness, stones, overflows (flooding); few limitations 
for grazing or forestry use. 
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(VI) Too steep, stony, arid, wet, etc., for cul- 
tivation; moderate limitations for grazing or for- 


estry. 

(VIL) Very steep, rough, wet, etc.; severe limita- 
tions for grazing or forestry. 

(vin) Extremely rough, arid, swampy, etc.; not 
suited for cultivation or forestry; suited for wildlife, 
watersheds, or recreation. 

It will be noted that this classification is directed 
primarily to suitability for cultivation and reflects 
the American attitude toward grazing land rather 
than the viewpoint of the European or New Zea- 
land farmer, who often regards improved grazing 
land as most profitable. 

Many countries have developed similar produc- 

tivity classifications to suit their own local condi- 
tions. Thus in 1963 the British Directorate of 
Overseas Surveys published sheets of a 1:500,000 
map of Bechuanaland, showing ten types of land: 
the first five types included land suitable for both 
cultivation and grazing; the next three, land suit- 
able for grazing; one, land unsuitable for agricul- 
ture (some areas could be used as forest reserves); 
and finally, land presently cultivated. About this 
time the same authority published a map of part 
of the southern Cameroons that showed seven quite 
different categories. As another example a survey 
of Jordan divided the whole country into “range- 
types.” 
Consideration of the varied approaches to land 
classification led A. P. A. Vink to distinguish six 
categories of classification. He noted that classes 
of land could be e: in terms of: (1) inher- 
ent characteristics (soil and relief), (2) inherent 
qualities (soil quality classification ); (3) present 
use (soil use), (4) use capabilities (soil suit- 
ability), (5) recommended use, and (6) program 
effectuation (1963). 

The American system would belong to category 
5. However, the system of ten land classes used in 
Britain, though paying attention to present use, be- 
longs rather to Vink’s fourth category. It arose from 
the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain, established 
in 1930, which carried out a field-to-field survey 
over the whole of England, Wales, and Scotland 
using maps on the scale of 6 inches to one mile 
(1:10,560) and publishing maps on the scale of 
1 inch to one mile (1:63,360). 

The British survey mapped land use according 
to seven major categories: A, Arable or tilled land, 
with fallow and rotation grass; M, Meadowland 
and permanent grass, enclosed and improved; H, 
Heathland, moorland, commons, and rough hill 
pasture; F, Forest and woodland (several types dis- 
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tinguished); G, Gardens, allotments; O, Orchards; 
and W, Land agriculturally unproductive, build- 
ings, yards, mines, and so on. 

The maps reveal a remarkably complex pattern 
—the result over the centuries of the interaction 
of such physical factors as relief, soil, drainage, 
and climate, of historical, social, and economic fac- 
tors, including landownership, size and character 
of holdings, agricultural fashions, and prices. 

The land-use map so produced depicted the 
actual base from which any planning for the future 
must start, but it is obviously far from being a 
land classification map. To attempt the classifica- 
tion of land was a next step. In the first place the 
history of land use proved to be very instructive. 
Over much of Britain, when the 6-inch-scale maps 
were being prepared in the 1870s, the surveyors 
recorded in their notebooks the use of each indi- 
vidual field. Where this was done—it was discon- 
tinued for reasons of “economy’—it is possible, 
laboriously it is true, to reconstruct a land-use map 
of about 1870-1875, Earlier large-scale maps, 
also showing land use, had been made of all lands 
subject to the old medieval tithes and these yield 
land-use maps of the period about 1840-1845. In 
addition there are privately produced county maps 
from the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. From even earlier times there are isolated 
estate maps, and a broad picture can be recon- 
structed for some areas from the Domesday sur- 
vey of A.D. 1086. When all this historical matter 
is put together, one remarkable fact emerges: the 
stability of the land-use pattern through the cen- 
turies. It was the Anglo-Saxon settlers—essentially 
agriculturalists—in the early centuries after the 
Roman withdrawal who identified and reclaimed 
the best lands, those with deep loamy water-holding 
soils. Despite all the economic vicissitudes, these 
intrinsically good lands have remained in arable 
cultivation right to this day, except where the ever 
rising tide of urban. industrial development has 
obliterated them. At the other extreme the light 
sandy, stony, and mountain lands were recognized 
as agriculturally intractable by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Today they are the moorlands and heathlands. In 
many cases determined efforts, including the ex- 
penditure of much capital, have been made to 
bring them into improved agricultural use, but 
nature has won. The major changes over the years 
have been on land of intermediate quality, land 
which it paid to cultivate only when agricultural 
prices were high. Thus land use, studied histori- 
cally, was found in Britain to be an important guide 
to land potential. Combined with a detailed study 
of the terrain, of site and soil, a tentative classi- 


Table 1 — Classification of land in Great Britain® 


Per cont 
Good quality lands 387 

(1) First-class land capable of intensive cwl- 

tivation, especially of foodstuffs for 

human consumption — moinly deep 

looms, naturally fertile lap 
12) Good general purpose formland with o 

wide range of crops (20.6 


(3) First-class land but with d high water 

table or liable to periodic flooding, 

hence largely in gross (2D 
(4) Good but heavy land often with a notu- 

rally high fertility but presenting prob. 


lems in working mz 
(II) Medium quality lands 26.3 
(5) Medium quality light land up 
(6) Medium quality general purpose farm- 
land, often very mixed 21.5 
(HI) Poor quality lands 32.8 
(7) Poor quality heavy Jond—intractoble 
clays needing drainage na 
(8) Mountain land and moorland (29D 
(9) Poor quality light land as 
(10) Poorest land (0.4) 
Residue—closely built over 2.2 
100.0 


a. 1938-1940. 

b. The figures in each case indicate the percentage of the total surface of Greet 
Britain in each category. What is striking is the very small proportion of 
first-class land—less than 21/2 million ocres. 


Source: Stamp (1948) 1962. 


fication of land into ten types was drawn up in 
1938-1940 (see Table 1), In the course of the suc- 
ceeding 30 years or more, no better has yet been 
devised, though a simplified version based on the 
same criteria but separating five categories 8 
was brought into use by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in 1965-1966. 8 
Before the outbreak of World War 11, two major 
trends were worrying the British government. One 
was the marked growth of population and industry 
in two main areas—Greater London and Greater 
Birmingham—at the same time as there was = 
ous unemployment in the older industrial ean 
This led the government to set up the Royal A zi 
mission on the Geographical Location of the 0 ze 
trial Population under the chairmanship 192101 
Montague Barlow. In due course this 41 1125 ae 
recommended positive steps to secure a Wi e 
tribution of industry (Great Britain 1940). kaa 
The other trend was that of using 1 
types of agricultural land for housing and in Ed 
with the result that over 50,000 acres a ya adi 
being lost from food production. The oya 15 5 
set up the Committee on Land Utilisation m Su 
Areas under the chairmanship of Lord 1 ally 
to study the problem. The government K 22 
declared its intention to conserve the go. gr 


1 


tural lands and to direct development, wherever 
possible, to poorer lands. At the time there was 
classification of land; hence the scheme of 
classes outlined above was developed. The Scott 
Committee on Land Utilisation in Rural Areas 
reported in 1942 (see Great Britain 1942). Its 
main recommendations were embodied in the Agri- 
culture Act of 1947, the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act 1947, the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act 1949, and later legislation. 


ture development could be sanctioned. The Agri- 
cultural Act gave tenant farmers great security of 
tenure; it gave farmers a guaranteed market and 
prices guaranteed in advance (subsidized) for 
principal products. A general planning directive 
was to avoid major housing or other urban devel- 
opment on good lands, to improve hill land, and to 
direct forestry to the poorest lands. 

It would be quite wrong to suggest that the prin- 
ciple of conserving the better agricultural lands in 
food production {s fully accepted. However good 
the quality of the land and however effectively 
farmed, it is scarcely possible for the value of the 
output per acre in foodstuffs to equal the value of 
the output from a factory on the same site. Simi- 
larly the capital or rental value of the land in agri- 
cultural production is far below its value or rental 
for “development” purposes. Consequently, under 
laissez-faire economics, little if any attention was 
or is paid to quality of land if it is required for in- 
dustrial or other forms of development. The con- 
tradiction lies in the simple fact that man must be 
fed, but the area of really productive land is every- 
where in the world restricted. Some poorer lands 
can be “upgraded” to a limited extent, but the 
capital cost is high. Further, if the amount of capi- 
tal available for land improvement is restricted, 
there is a far greater return if the money is devoted 
to inherently good lands than if the expenditure is 
on basically poor land. On the other hand, the 
quality of land makes little if any difference when 
siting an industrial complex. 

The nations of the world show very great con- 
trasts in their land resources, and this obviously 
influences very strongly their attitude toward land 
planning and to the urgency of an inventory of 
their land resources. Taking the world as a whole, 
the total land surface represented about 11.5 acres 
per head of population in 1964. Of this total one- 
fifth is too cold—covered with ice or semiperma- 
nently frozen—to be capable of agricultural produc- 
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tion, another fifth has inadequate moisture and no 
known available source of water; still a third fifth 
is too elevated, mountainous, or broken in relief; 
finally, one-tenth is soilless—bare rock surfaces. 
This leaves 30 per cent, approximately 3.5 acres 
of land per individual which has some soil, ade- 
quate moisture, and a range of temperature which 
put it into the general category of “potentially 
usable” in the sense of agricultural production. But 
it includes much land (the great tropical forests 
and grasslands) that with our present knowledge 
and techniques is very difficult to manage. Out of 
this per capita total of 3.5 acres, just over 1 acre 
is actually used—plowed or worked by hand and 
cropped. Equating the nonfood crops on these 
lands with a production of meat from natural graz- 
ing land we may say that, averaging all the varied 
world diets, standards of production, and levels of 
sustenance, it takes at the present time 1 acre to 


feed 1 person, or 1 hectare to 2.5 persons. This 
gives a world standard of comparison; Table 2 
gives the corresponding figures for a number of 
countries. Some of the lessons to be learned are 
obvious. The United States and Canada are rich 
in land on whatever basis one chooses to take. 
They have yet felt the pressure of population 
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productivity, though even that is far from simple. 
A useful device for equating various crops is in 


Total c c 

World ns 3.5 ia 
United Stotes ns 6.0" 3.5 
Canada 125 20 40 
Australia 180 b 50 
New Zealand 28 7 10 
Indio 2 1.0 09 
Pokiston 3 10 07 
Great Britain 15 06 0.55 
England and Wales 0.8 0.6 0.55 
Fronce 33 20 1.8 
Sapoti 1a 02 0.15 
a. Estimated. 

b. Unknown, 
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terms of calories and I have suggested (Stamp 
1960) that a useful unit is one million calories of 
farm production per annum. This I have called a 
Standard Nutrition Unit (SNU) because with 10 
per cent loss in preparation, it represents 2,460 
calories per day—a reasonable average intake for 
human health. On a largely rice and bean diet, in- 
tensive Japanese cultivation can produce 6 or 7 
SNU per acre—in other words an acre intensively 
cultivated can be made to support 6 or 7 people. 
Good wheatland can produce 4 units, but a milk— 
meat-fruit diet requires 2 to 3 acres of average 
land to produce one unit. 

But in using output of farm produce or similar 
units such as stock carried per unit area we are not 
measuring land potential, we are measuring land 
productivity combined with existing level of tech- 
niques and farming skill. Various systems of calcu- 
lating “stock units” (sometimes “cow units” is the 
normal) have been devised, which differ in detail. 
One adult horse, cow, bull, or bullock may be con- 
sidered as one unit, a young animal as one-half, a 
mature sheep as one-seventh, a lamb as one- 
fourteenth, a fat pig as one-tenth, and so on. As a 
measure of the “carrying capacity” of natural graz- 
ing we can then say it is, for example, 2 units per 
acre. This would imply a proper balance: not over- 
grazed to cause erosion nor undergrazed to allow 
development of coarse vegetation. Improvement 
can then be measured against increased capacity. 
Another approach to the measurement of the rela- 
tive value of grazing land is in the production of 
meat per acre. This in turn can be converted into 
money values and so the output of beef or mutton 
by value can be compared with output of similar 
land under forest. 

Can we think in terms of a Potential Production 
Unit? If one equates good average farmland in 
Britain with a potential productivity of one (1 
PPU), there is at least some evidence to show that 
the best lands should have a ranking of 2 PPU and 
poor hill land of 0.1 PPU. If this general method 
of assessment can be perfected, its use in land 
planning is obvious. One thousand acres of the 
best land would have a productive potential of 
2,000; one thousand acres of poor sandy land only 
100. When a country has limited land resources, 
industrial and housing development should surely 
be on the low ranking land; the country thereby 
loses but little of its potential productivity in food. 

Before linking land classification with land plan- 
ning, however, it is necessary to pose the question: 
What basic needs of mankind must be satisfied by 
an adequate allocation of land? High priority must 
be given to the need of work, which translated into 


terms of land requirement means allocation of land 
for industry. Many industries—the extraction of 
coal, oil, minerals, and heavy industries based 
thereon—are fixed by the location of the raw ma- 
terials; many others, such as shipbuilding and oil 
refining, require a certain juxtaposition of favor- 
able physical factors. Only a limited number of 
industries are uninfluenced by land requirements 
and are thus capable of planned location. In a 
highly competitive world those countries, such as 
Japan and Britain, which depend for their very ex- 
istence on manufacturing for export must give 
their industries the best possible chances of success 
by allowing industrial interests to choose the most 
favorable locations, Such choice may clash with 
other interests, especially recreational and agri- 
cultural. What is important is that there should be 
a full consideration of all interests. 

A second basic need of mankind is for shelter. 
Perhaps more than in any other sphere in questions 
of town planning and especially the allocation of 
land for housing there is bitter controversy between 
high and low density, between the advantages of 
apartments and individual houses, the optimum 
size of towns, the journey to work, and many other 
problems, The world seems to be moving toward a 
compromise of type of dwelling with limits to de- 
velopment set by green belts and amenities pre- 
served by an adequate open-space network. But 
there is by no means general agreement on desir- 
able standards; just as one example, consider the 
demand by schools and colleges for an increase of 
land area relative to population numbers. r 

This last consideration is closely linked with a 
third need, that of land for recreation. One thinks 
of parks in towns, playing fields attached to schools 
and for the postschool population, but there wA 
also the larger demands of land for state p 
tional parks and for nature conservation. S 
national parks of the United States and ee 
and many of the countries of Africa are at 
same time conservation areas with vast land rg 
sources but few human inhabitants. When 87540 
established national parks under an act of 19 0 
the areas chosen were ones of great natural i 
but for the most part are occupied by farmers f of 
in fact, include numerous villages. The ea ie 
designation as a national park in such ee aah 
make especially difficult further developmen 1005 
especially, to prevent extensive and incongr 
building. 

eae need of mankind is for freedom of 
movement—land for airports and especially 11 
roads. In the older crowded countries the oan 0 
road systems were never intended for the cru 


modern automobile traffic, yet the close spacing of 
towns and villages and the intensive farming of the 
intervening land make the provision of new motor 
roads very difficult. Nevertheless, Hitler's drive for 
Autobahnen and Mussolini's for autostrade have 
been continued and extended to nearly all countries 
in the world. But the land-consuming road junc- 
tions common in America take up so much land 
that they must be introduced with great caution in 
the more crowded countries. The current demand 
for huge tracts for airports—runways of over two 
miles—may in the near future be obviated with 
the introduction of vertical take-off aircraft. 

It is unfortunately true that a fifth need of land 
is for defense and training of the fighting services, 
and the demand is often very large. 

All these are uses which eat into the open land, 
whose function should be primarily to produce 
foodstuffs and raw materials. It is here that there 
is the utmost need to integrate arable farming, 
pastoral husbandry, and forestry. Fortunately the 
conservation of nature makes its primary demands 
on intrinsically poor land of relatively little inter- 
est to the farmer, but for the maintenance of the 
balance of nature the need is to conserve and 
actively manage so as to maintain the character 
and the adequacy of the varied natural habitats de- 
manded by plants and animals. This is the problem 
actively studied by the various conservation serv- 
ices now found in most countries. 

In crowded countries the problem of land plan- 
ning is urgent. This is certainly the case in Britain, 
and it is now appreciated as a social problem which 
cannot be settled by the free play of economic 
forces. Three principles are being generally ob- 
served. The first is the principle of optimal use—to 
find the optimum use of every parcel of land in the 
national interest. The second is the principle of 
multiple use—much hill land can serve as grazing 
land or can be afforested yet also serve as a water- 
shed and, in many cases, for public recreation. It 
is only in a few cases of particularly rare species 
that nature conservation requires the exclusive use 
of land. A third principle is the total elimination of 
wasteland: all land should have some function in 
the national economy. Unfortunately it is usually 
cheaper to develop virgin land than to redevelop 
wasteland such as derelict industrial sites. 

There is, however, in many countries a demand 
for over-all land planning, possibly based on a 
“land budget.” Otherwise there is a natural human 
tendency for the specialist to make excessive de- 
mands for his own particular interests. For ex- 
ample, how much land can a crowded country 
afford for housing the people if thereby there is a 
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serious loss in food-producing capacity? What 
should be the allocation for different forms of 
recreation? What control should be exercised over 
mining—especially if large areas are rendered 
derelict by it? 

In the preceding paragraphs emphasis has been 
placed on current interest in land classification as 
a basis for national planning and the allocation of 
scarce land resources for the varied needs of a 
nation, It is tempting to use “productivity classes” 
for such purposes, but warnings come from arche- 
ologists, historians, and progressive agriculturists, 
who would emphasize the importance of changing 
technology. Most of the older countries afford ex- 
amples. In England the pre-Roman, Celtic farmers 
sought the rolling uplands of the south where the 
land was naturally well drained, the light scrub 
relatively easily cleared, and the thin light soils 
could be worked in small square fields by hand. 
The heavily wooded valleys and lowlands were 
avoided. Then came the Anglo-Saxons who, with 
their ox-drawn plows, were able to cultivate long 
strips of land. It was they who found the rich loam 
soils of the valleys and undertook the forest clear- 
ance needed. Until late in the Middle Ages, the 
fens of eastern England remained a water-logged 
morass. Windmill drainage converted them to fine 
sheep pasture, then more efficient pumps made 
them the country’s finest arable lands. Major 
changes are still taking place. The water table and 
former winter flooding in alluvial lowlands can 
now be controlled; the greatest contrast in the land- 
use maps of eastern Kent for 1932 and 1962 is in 
the conversion of grazing to arable on alluvial 
lands formerly flooded in winter. Today, the most 
prized arable fields of the Celt are among the low- 
est priced farmlands in those parts of the country 
where they are found. Another aspect of techno- 
logical progress is in the simple provision of dress- 
ings with appropriate trace elements completely 
altering previously assessed “potential.” This has 
been demonstrated in Australia. Over considerable 
parts of tropical Africa today settlements and cul- 
tivation avoid the river valleys because of the 
prevalence of river blindness transmitted by the fly 
Simulium. If the fly can be exterminated or a cure 
found then the whole land potential is changed. 
The same is true if effective measures for the con- 
trol of the tsetse fly, carrying the nagana disease 
of cattle, can be developed. A comparable example 
is familiar from the “villages which have moved 
downhill” in New England—the earlier settlement 
on the “healthy” hilltops, the later development of 
the valley lands. 

A vast amount of information with examples de- 
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scribed by experts from all parts of the world will 
be found in the History of Land Use in Arid Re- 
gions (Stamp 1961). Not unexpectedly many ab- 
original peoples have developed their own systems 
of land classification. 

The Burmese peasant cultivators are familiar 
with a classification based on soil type, each with 
a distinctive name. One of the most elaborate of 
all is the land classification of parts of India used 
as a basis for village land allocation and taxation. 
It was taken over by the British administration in 
India, and it was one of the tasks of the land set- 
tlement officers to prepare maps. It often surprises 
present-day researchers to find these very detailed 
manuscript maps, going back to the 1870s per- 
haps, on the scale of 16 inches to one mile, in 
many local offices, They were of course used as a 
basis of taxation. 

This is the prime reason for land classification 
in many countries, Every resident in Canada, taxed 
annually on the assessed capital value of his land, 
knows the difference it makes if his holding is 
classified as “improved” or “unimproved.” Much 
land reverts to the state by becoming “tax delin- 
quent.” Examples of land classification for revenue 
purposes could be detailed from many countries. 
A survey of Denmark was undertaken about 1826 
and is still in use. Owners of property in many 
lands are resentful of the fact that as soon as they 
make additions or improvements they are re- 
assessed and taxed accordingly. The principle was 
long used in Denmark that taxation was on the 
basic character and quality of the land and not on 
the results of improvements—a great incentive to 
good farming. East Germany may be cited as an 
example of a country using an elaborate land clas- 
sification with values theoretically from 0 to 100. 
The approach in the U.S.S.R. is naturally some- 
what different, since the land is state-owned, but 
production targets are based on a land classifica- 
tion—with a strong emphasis on soil, The Russians 
dislike the approach from “natural” regions: any- 
thing “natural” is a challenge to the technologists 
to improve. So in setting targets of production 
the techniques available at the moment can be 
married with assessments of land potential. Land 
classification becomes part of the business of 
government. 

Although land classification is linked primarily 
with economic output and taxable capacity as part 
of the technique of government, it can and should 
be used more widely. It is possible to measure what 
loss in food production will result if an area is de- 
clared a nature reserve or a recreational area. Thus 
a major planning decision affecting more than just 


the physical needs of man can be taken with the 
broader implications clearly in view. Land classi- 
fication becomes then an essential requirement in 
every part of the world as population pressure on 
land increases. 

L. DUDLEY Stamp 


[See also AGRICULTURE; LANDSCAPE.] 
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ucts. Some of these rights and obligations are 
highly formal and have little practical bearing. 
Some are part of a well-established system of legal 
rules, while others have their foundations in de 
facto situations. Rarely do these rights, in practice, 
have an absolute or fully exclusive character. They 
are, in other words, subject to certain limitations 
and modalities that are contained in various prin- 
ciples of social organization, situational contexts, 
ethical principles, and rules of etiquette. Such fac- 
tors as reciprocity, gift exchange, attitudes toward 
food and labor, prestige, and recognition contrib- 
ute to give a special overtone to these rights and 
obligations, 

Patterns of landholding. In order to gain a 
complete idea of the complicated issues involved, 
an abstract enumeration or a static view of rights 
and obligations cannot suffice. To show their con- 
tent and scope, their practicality and bearing, and 
the range of entities and social personalities con- 
cerned, these rights and obligations must be viewed 
against a background of highly variable and vary- 
ing activities and situations. These rights are held 
in reference to specific parcels of land that can 
simultaneously be the object of many activities: 
planting, harvesting, clearing, trapping, hunting, 
food collecting, building, passage, grazing, etc.; the 
particular situations and social context in which 
these activities are performed may differ according 
to occasion, person, purpose, and time period. 
These rights are not merely concerned with exploi- 
tation, disposal, or control of land, but include also 
the sharing of products, the levying of tribute, the 
inauguration of economic activities, the perform- 
ance of rites, and the claim to settle disputes. 

All peoples subdivide the land on which they live 
for particular purposes of exploitation and resi- 
dence. This does not mean that all the land on 
which a given people live is actually subdivided or 
that there is only one way in which it is subdivided. 
In all societies there exists a set of minimal regula- 
tions that determine the nature of these subdivi- 
sions and the kind of groups or categories of 
individuals that are associated with them. The vast 
deserts and steppes inhabited by Arab, Persian, or 
central Asian nomads are not res nullius. These 
peoples have well-defined ideas about tribal, state, 
sacred, and personal lands. They have (and re- 
spect) fixed patterns of movement and seasonal 
migration over well-known routes, which are con- 
ceived in such a way as to provide each of the 
groups associated with them with a complete range 
of seasonal necessities. The point is not that these 
peoples may be more interested in the products 
than in the land that provides them, but rather that 
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there exist recognized zones of land control asso- 
ciated with defined human groups. 

The principles of land tenure are correlated with 
various interlocking historical, ecological, demo- 
graphic, technological, sociopolitical, religious, and 
psychological factors. The multiple ways in which 
these factors operate together or against each other 
render difficult any attempt to set up types of cor- 
relations. Generally, in the societies studied by an- 
thropologists, everybody is entitled to obtain land 
for specific purposes of exploitation and residence. 
Individuals achieve this by a fairly simple method 
through membership and/or residence in local kin- 
ship groups, villages, bands, tribes, and less fre- 
quently, through more involved contractual rela- 
tionships such as purchase, pledge, loan, lease, 
clientship, or service. Population density in these 
societies is, for the most part, low, and this en- 
hances the possibilities for generalized access to 
land and resources. Landless individuals and 
groups are thus an exception; indeed, in many so- 
cieties, land is the single most significant patrimony 
held by groups of people. This does not, of course, 
mean that everybody holds equal title to, or equal 
amounts of, land, nor does it imply that everybody 
secures these rights in the same manner, under the 
same conditions, or with the same implications. 
Even in societies where land is plentiful, marked 
competition for land and its resources may exist, 
which is often expressed in rigid demarcation of 
certain boundaries, highly individualized rights in 
regard to some types of exploitation, and concur- 
rence of apparently multiple antagonistic princi- 
ples of land tenure. Population concentrations 
within certain parts of an otherwise sparsely inhab- 
ited region, different qualities of soil and diverse 
seasonal necessities, local availability of specific 
animal or plant resources that are highly rated in 
the value or food systems, and the religious signifi- 
cance attached to select stretches of land account 
for this situation. The presence of oases or perma- 
nent water holes in desert country, forest galleries 
amidst poor savanna country, natural palm groves 
in forest or savanna, alluvial soil or rich marsh- 
land, the occurrence of seals’ breathing holes, etc., 
provide ample scope for intensive exploitation and 
rigid delineation of rights in an otherwise flexible 
context. 

There has been a tendency to correlate some 
patterns of landholding with the basic economic 
systems of food gathering, hunting, agriculture, 
and pastoralism. Most of these simplifications have 
proven to be of little value. The greater portion of 
known populations are at the same time involved 
in multiple and complementary forms of land ex- 
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sider, as is often expressed in various ritual ar- 
rangements, that the ultimate title to the land re- 
mains with the original settlers. 

Sociocultural change. Under conditions of so- 
ciocultural and technological change, land tenure 
systems, which are so intimately bound to many 
facets of culture and environment, are due to un- 
dergo many modifications, but the outcome is un- 
predictable. Under the impact of new factors such 
as increase in population, development of more in- 
tensive agriculture, cash cropping, and money 
economy, the bulk of the rules of land-tenure sys- 
tems may be nevertheless perpetuated. A variety of 
responses can result from this. Rights in land may 
become more exclusive, litigation about boundaries 
and the nature of titles may increase, landless- 
ness and tenancy may develop, rights of political 
officeholders may emerge more strongly, groups 
of people may be compelled to emigrate, and so on. 
In this process the unity and cohesion of traditional 
land-controlling units may be disturbed or consol- 
idated. Increased demand for land may lead to 
fragmentation of holdings, and new concepts of 
alienability may emerge, with the corresponding un- 
economic implications of conflict situations. Often 
traditional systems, when exposed to a multiplicity 
of new factors, have proven to be slow in adjusting 
themselves to the new necessities and demands. It 
is then that various legislative measures have had 
to be taken with regard to consolidation, resettle- 
ment, reallocation, and redistribution of land and 
people. Likewise, conflicts of law have paved the 
way to greater complexity of the problems involved 
and to difficult social situations, which have some- 
times found only uneasy solutions. The creation of 
secure individualized title, the correlated registra- 
tion of titles, the organization of successoral sys- 
tems, and the introduction of new attitudes toward 
land without a corresponding radical transforma- 
tion of the social system have proven to be very 
complex, often producing problems insoluble in the 
traditional contexts. Entire populations, or sections 
of a population, have failed to recognize the valid- 
ity of modern types of land transactions and land 
titles, and adjustments between widely divergent 
values and laws have been slow to come. 

As far as problems of research are concerned, a 
theoretical, precise framework for dealing with 
land-tenure systems and a cross-culturally valid 
and applicable method of investigation are badly 
needed at all levels of descriptive and comparative 
analysis. It is particularly important that we get rid 
of some of the stereotypes about ownership and 
set up a well-founded system of terminology. Com- 
prehensive anthropological descriptions that view 


single land-tenure systems in a multifaceted way 
are still very necessary. In this respect, an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the linguistic concepts and taxo- 
nomic categories that various peoples have devised 
in regard to their environment, their land, their 
water, and the products obtained from them could 
shed new light on our methods and concepts. The 
exact connotations of issues such as alienation and 
other types of transfer and the precise scope of 
various forms of permissiveness and exclusiveness 
would have to be more thoroughly investigated 
and clarified. The exploration of land tenure has 
all too often been a subsidiary interest, casually 
treated and camouflaged behind a number of clas- 
sic categories for analysis. There must be a distine- 
tive, and hopefully rewarding, way of looking at 
relationships between groups and categories of 
persons with land, water, and their products as a 
referent. 

DANIEL P. BIEBUYCK 


[Other relevant material may be found in AFRICAN 
SOCIETY; ASIAN SOCIETY, article on SOUTHEAST ASIA; 
LAND, article on CLASSIFICATION. | 
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n 
AGRICULTURAL TENANCY 


Nearly three-fifths of the world’s 3,100 million 
people derive their livelihood from agriculture. Of 
this estimated 1,860 million people within agri- 
culture, most do not own the land on which they 
live and work. Instead many purchase rights of cul- 
tivation and occupancy from others. In return for 
hired rights in land, these people pay the land- 
owners, or their intermediaries, a share of the 
produce, a fixed amount of produce, a fixed amount 
of money, personal services, or some combination 
of these payments. These people are tenants. 

Throughout the world tenants and their families 
probably constitute as many as two-fifths of the 
population engaged in agriculture. Thus, as many 
as 700 to 800 million people over the globe work 
and live under conditions of agricultural tenancy. 

Most tenants aspire to ownership of their lands. 
Therefore, tenancy may well be appraised in terms 
of how well it provides tenants with opportunities 
to gain experience, acquire capital, and make de- 
cisions in the process of acquiring landownership. 
On the other hand, many tenants are not likely to 
become owners in the foreseeable future, Hence, 
for them, tenancy must be appraised in terms of 
additional objectives, including increasing the pro- 
ductivity of their labor, capital, and land resources 
and improving their living conditions. These objec- 
tives are consistent with the pursuit of ownership 
and are equally appropriate for tenants who never 
become owners, either through choice or lack of 
opportunity. 

In the United States. Within the United States, 
about 20 per cent of the farmers are full tenants, 
who rent all the land they operate (U.S. Bureau of 
Census . . . 1963, pp. 1008-1013). An additional 
23 per cent of the nation’s farmers rent part and 
own part of the land they operate; they are termed 
part owners, The remaining 57 per cent of the 
nation’s farmers hold ownership to all the land they 
operate and are designated full owners. 

The proportion of farms in the United States 
operated by tenants in 1959 (20 per cent) was the 
lowest in 80 years. It represents a drop from 24 
per cent in 1954 and from 42 per cent in 1930, the 
highest percentage on record. 

Throughout the United States much variation 


exists in the prevalence of tenancy. The proportion 
of farms operated by tenants in 1959 varied from 
6 per cent in the eastern states to 22 per cent in 
the north central and southern states to 12 per 
cent in the western states. 

Nearly 50 per cent of all farms operated by 
tenants were in the southern states and 42 per cent 
were in the north central states. In the South, the 
tenant-operated farms were concentrated in the 
cotton- and tobacco-producing regions. 

Six subclasses of tenants are identified in the 
United States (U.S. Bureau of Census . . . 1963, 
p. 1003). Cash tenants pay a fixed cash rent for 
the use and occupancy of their land. Share-cash 
tenants pay part of their rent in cash and part in a 
share of the crops and/or livestock and livestock 
products. Crop-share tenants pay a share of the 
crops only. Livestock-share tenants pay a share of 
the livestock and/or livestock products; their rent 
may or may not include a share of the crops. 
Croppers pay a share of the crops, a share of the 
livestock and livestock products, or both, but 
usually work under the close supervision of the 
landlord or his agent, who furnishes all the work 
animals or tractor power. Data for croppers are re- 
stricted to the 16 southern states where the crop- 
per system developed following the Civil War. In 
other states, croppers are included with share- 
tenants. Other and unspecified tenants include 
those farmers who hire their land under various 
other arrangements. 

Tenants in the United States are made up of 27 
per cent crop-share, 18 per cent share-cash, 16 per 
cent croppers, 15 per cent cash, 12 per cent live- 
stock-share, and 12 per cent other and unspecified 
(ibid., p. 1010). 

During the 1950s important changes took place 
among several classes of tenants in the United 
States. The proportion of tenant farms operated by 
croppers decreased from 24.0 to 16.4 per cent be- 
tween 1950 and 1959. The proportion of tenant 
farms operated by livestock-share tenants increased 
from 8.0 to 11.7 per cent during the same period. 
The proportion of tenant farms operated by crop- 
share and by cash tenants remained fairly constant 
during this period. 

Changes in proportions of farms operated by 
tenants in the United States are associated with 
the changing character of American agriculture 
(ibid., p. 1016). Between 1950 and 1959, the num- 
ber of farm operators dropped from 5.4 million to 
3.7 million, a decrease of 1.7 million farm oper- 
ators. In 1964, the number of farm operators was 
3.2 million, a drop of 0.5 million from the 1959 
figure (U.S. Bureau of Census . . . 1966, p. 2). 
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During the 1950-1959 period, tenant operators 
decreased from 1.4 million to 0.7 million, a drop 
of 0.7 million, or a 50 per cent decrease. By 1964, 
tenant operators had decreased to 0.5 million, a 
drop of 0.2 million more. Because of their younger 
age and lack of ownership of land, tenants are 
more mobile than owner operators and more 
readily shift to jobs outside agriculture. Also, as- 
sociated with the increase of farm size from 215 
acres per farm in 1950 to 303 acres in 1959 and 
to 352 acres in 1964, tenant-operated farms have 
been combined or have been added to owner- 
operated farms, thus reducing opportunities on 
farms for tenant operators. 

The 0.5 million tenant operators in 1964 con- 
stitute the least number reported in a census since 
1880, the first year tenant operators were counted 
in the United States (U.S. Bureau of Census 
1963). The 1964 count of tenant operators is 2.3 
million less than the number of tenant operators 
reported in 1935, the year of peak tenant numbers. 

Variations throughout the world. Throughout 
the world wide variations exist in the prevalence 
of tenancy. In Scotland 77 per cent of the farmers 
are tenants, while in Denmark the percentage is 
as low as 5 (Food and Agriculture Organization... 
1953a). In England and Wales the percentage is 
65, while in West Germany it is 5. In the less- 
developed countries, similar variations exist. In 
Cambodia, the proportion of tenant farmers is 
around 5 per cent, while in India the percentage is 
53 (Food and Agriculture Organization . . 1955). 
Within other countries variations in the proportion 
of farms operated by tenants exist just as in the 
United States. For example, in the Philippines the 
proportion of tenancy varies from 2 per cent of all 
farmers in the mountain section of Luzon to over 
two-thirds of the farmers in central Luzon. 

Tenancy fulfills the objectives of productivity, 
levels of living, and progress to ownership in vary- 
ing degrees throughout the world. In Britain, 
tenant farmers possess security of occupancy, are 
productive, and share in living conditions equal to 
other groups. In other areas of the world, tenancy 
is associated with human exploitation, low produc- 
tivity, lack of opportunity, and substandard living 
conditions. In some areas of Latin America, the 
tenancy system represents the continuation of a 
feudal structure wherein the tenants remain virtual 
serfs of the landlords and agricultural develop- 
ment is severely retarded (Food and Agriculture 
Organization . 19530). 

Advantages and problems. Tenancy per se is 
neither good nor bad. The nature of tenancy struc- 
tures is the key to its utility. Tenancy may serve 
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well the needs of a progressive agriculture, as it is 
doing in Britain and in midwestern United States, 
or it may impede agricultural development, as it is 
doing in several Latin American and Asiatic coun- 
tries. Tenancy can provide the means by which 
landowners and the landless may join their respec- 
tive resources in a productive and complementary 
manner. The landowner, in addition to some man- 
agement, furnishes his land and possibly capital; 
the tenant furnishes his labor, ability, and some 
operating capital. In the process the tenant gains 
experience, accumulates capital, and improves his 
living conditions; the landlord receives returns 
from his investment. Under tenancy the tenant 
may invest his limited capital in working stock 
rather than in fixed assets of land. Usually, work- 
ing capital returns more than fixed capital in land 
for each unit of investment. 

As a result of this combination of complemen- 
tary resources, the productivity of farm operations 
is enhanced, creating a larger income to be dis- 
tributed between the resource contributors, land- 
lord and tenant. On the other hand, defects within 
tenancy structures may block the achievement of 
these objectives. 

Uncertainty of expectations may arise, so that 
tenants do not possess assurance that they will 
reap the benefits from their efforts. The tenancy 
arrangement may discourage tenants from making 
investments in improvements necessary for a pro- 
ductive agriculture. The bargaining position be- 
tween tenants and landlords may be such that all 
additional productivity of the tenants’ efforts will 
flow to the landlord. Lack of operating capital or 
capital obtainable only at excessive cost may pre- 
vent the tenant from adopting improved produc- 
tion practices and from enjoying better living 
conditions. h 

The size of holdings may be so small, particu- 
larly under “minifundia” conditions, that the value 
productivity of the tenants’ labor approaches on 
High fixed costs of rents may both preclude nee ; 
production investments and prevent improving a 
family’s level of living. The tenant may not 1 
adequate legal protection to enforce the laws W 15 
have been developed to protect his interests in 
farm and its income. 

Remedies. In developing remedies for the Be 
lems tenants face throughout the world, there a 
certain objectives that appear desirable. First, 10 
tenant farmer must be provided with incentives 5 
improve his economic and social position yana 
increasing his productivity. Second, the 75 za 
must be provided with sufficient certainty 8 
pectations of receiving the returns from the in 
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ments which he must make to increase the produc- 
tivity of his resources. In this sense his planning 
horizon must equal the optimum planning period 
for the investments. Third, the tenant must be 
provided motivations to save and to create capital 
as his productivity increases in order to provide 
seed capital for further increases in productivity. 
Fourth, the tenant must have access to sufficient 
land, capital resources, technological knowledge, 
and management aids to enable him to increase the 
productivity of resources under his control. 

In achieving these objectives, an essential func- 
tion of tenancy improvement is to provide a struc- 
tural framework in which individual tenants and 
landowners can work together to improve their 
own financial and social positions and, at the same 
time, to improve the position of the nation in which 
they live. A second essential function of tenancy 
improvement is to provide a basis whereby produc- 
tive resources of landlord and tenant can be com- 
bined to provide for the most economic allocation 
of combined resources and, in accordance with the 
productivities of each of the combined resources, 
for the equitable distribution of returns. 

In addition to these two essential economic 
functions, there are social and political aims in the 
development of tenants. These are to enable the 
tenant and his family to improve their social, as 
well as economic, position and to participate in 
community activities and public affairs. In many 
less developed areas of the world, tenancy has 
been a major cause of social and political unrest 
(Jacoby 1949), Thus, improvements in tenancy 
conditions may be expected to facilitate the 
achievement of political stability, as well as social 
development and economic growth. 

There exist three major alternatives for tenants 
to improve themselves. One approach is through 
policies which encourage ownership of their land. 
This approach has been followed successfully in 
Denmark, Japan, and the United States. Another 
approach is group tenures, wherein tenants join 
together and share in the resources and the pro- 
ductivities of their common resources. The ejido in 
Mexico, the proportional profit farm in Puerto 
Rico, the kibbutz in Israel, the cooperative in 
Poland, and the recognized Indian community in 
the sierra of South America are examples. The 
third approach consists of improvements within 
the tenancy structure (Timmons 1957). England, 
the Republic of China (Taiwan), and India are ex- 
amples of nations which have emphasized improve- 
ments within tenancy structures. 

Improvement of structure. Within this third 
approach of improving tenancy structures, coun- 


tries have taken steps toward providing tenants 
with security of expectations for remaining on the 
farm and for developing their resources over rele- 
vant planning periods, Particular provisions used 
in these countries include (1) written lease pro- 
visions, (2) long-term leases, (3) minimum (in 
years) lease terms, (4) minimum periods for 
termination notices and automatic renewals, 
(5) heritability of leases, (6) restrictions on trans- 
fer of leased land, (7) permanent occupancy and 
use rights which cannot be violated by owners, and 
(8) compensation to the tenant for the unex- 
hausted value of improvements made by him in 
case he leaves the farm before receiving full value 
of the improvements which he has made or in case 
the landlord wishes to operate the farm himself. In 
addition to these eight provisions, leasing arrange- 
ments have also been designed to provide com- 
pensation to the landlord for unnecessary waste 
and deterioration of his resources caused by the 
tenant. Within these provisions, adjustment in the 
kind and amount of rental payments in accordance 
with types of production and productivity of re- 
source inputs available to the tenant and his land- 
lord is necessary in order to bring forth a maximum 
net return for the combined resources. 

Under the provision for compensation, which 
has been developed most highly under the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1948 in 
England, the tenant has a statutory right to 
compensation for (1) long-term improvements 
(2) medium-term improvements, and (3) rights of 
occupancy. In computing compensations for im- 
provements or deterioration, three methods of 
assessing values for improvements are used: com- 
pensation may be based upon (1) the original cost 
of the improvement, (2) the replacement cost of 
the improvement, and (3) the added return the 
improvement is expected to yield. 

As pointed out earlier, tenants may pay land- 
lords in a number of ways for the hire of land. 
Although most tenants pay a share of their product 
or a service payment as rent for their land, the 
cash rental or fixed price rental has a number of 
advantages in encouraging individual initiative and 
operation of the farm at a maximum level of pro- 
duction. The cash rental automatically satisfies two 
necessary conditions for maximizing the produc- 
tivity of factors (Hurlburt 1954), The requirement 
that variable cost be shared in the same proportion 
as output is satisfied since the tenant is responsible 
for all variables under the cash rent arrangement 
and in turn receives the full value from additional 
output. The condition that the tenant pay the same 
share of the value of each product is also satisfied, 
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since the cash rental may be considered a fixed 
cost for all products and charged in the same pro- 
portion to each (Benedictis & Timmons 1961). 
Under the cash rent form of lease, the tenant has 
maximum freedom to develop his management 
ability. 

The cash rent system, however, does possess cer- 
tain difficulties, in that the tenant is required to 
assume the costs of many risks and uncertainties, 
which under the share arrangement are shared 
with landlords. Also under the cash rent system, 
the tenant must have access to sufficient capital to 
operate the farm with no financial aid from the 
landowner, 

Another direction of tenancy improvements in- 
cludes the regulation of levels of rental payments. 
Inasmuch as the level of rents determines the land- 
lord’s as well as the tenant’s income and the 
amount of capital available to the tenant for crop 
and livestock production, levels and rigidities of 
rental payments are important in tenancy improve- 
ment measures. Rental rates frequently exceed two- 
thirds of the production in the less developed coun- 
tries. Measures taken to bring rental payments 
into line with productivity have included the es- 
tablishment of rental ceilings such as the 37} per 
cent Rent Control Law in Taiwan; the setting of 
minimum levels of tenant income; and adjust- 
ments of rents to income changes resulting from 
productivity, cost, and price trends (Chryst & 
Timmons 1955). 

In addition to rents as payments for land hire, 
there exists in numerous areas throughout the 
world the practice of extra rental payments in the 
form of usurious interest rates, excessive charges 
for processing and marketing services, and feudal 
dues and services to landlords. Improvements in 
these defects in rental structures have been insti- 
tuted in a number of countries in the form of 
(1) abolition of feudal dues and services, (2) max- 
imum processing and marketing charges, 
(3) maximum interest charges, and (4) access 
to public credit. 

All these potential improvements in tenancy 
structures may come to naught unless they are 
implemented by legislation, administration, educa- 
tion, research, and judicial processes. The problem 
of implementation of tenancy improvements is 
serious and must receive adequate attention or the 
tenancy improvements contained in laws and gov- 
ernment reports will never be extended into prac- 
tices that benefit rural people and their com- 
munities. 


Jonn F. TIMMONS 
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III 
LAND REFORM 


In its simplest meaning, land reform has meant 
the breaking up of large holdings and redistribu- 
tion of the land to peasants, cultivators, or landless 
workers. Documented reforms of this type took 
place in the sixth century B. c. in Greece and in the 
second century B. C. in Rome. Modern land reforms 
in this classic pattern characterized the revolution 
in Mexico after 1910, Egypt in 1952, and 11 
in 1953. A common feature was dispossession 0 
former landowning classes coupled with changes 
in size of farm operating units. x 

A related dess of fetoris has emphasized 
change in land tenure relationships without 5725 
stantial change in size of operating units. mig : 
the principal outcome of land reforms accompa 155 
ing the French Revolution after 1789. eer 
century examples include the Japanese land e N 
of 1946; reforms in western India after 5 55 a 
ence, beginning with the Bombay Tenures afar 
tion Act of 1949; and land reform on Taiwan dal 
1949. Principal goals have been abolition of feu 


tenures or servitudes and rent reduction or con- 
version of tenants into owners. 

Land reform in this traditional pattern reflects 
a striving for political equity and social justice. 
While agricultural technology was dominated by 
custom and tradition, little thought was given to 
land reform as a device to promote technological 
advance or output increases. Marxian thought con- 
tributed to a major break with the classic tradition 
of land reform by combining a doctrinal stress on 
socialization or nationalization of land with em- 
phasis on presumed economies that could be 
achieved through large-scale production. 

A third class of land reforms has resulted, in 
which peasant yearning for land has been used as 
a political vehicle for the initial achievement of 
tenure reform, often accompanied by land redistri- 
bution. Subsequent reforms in farm operation have 
then created large managerial units, under a 
variety of forms of communal, cooperative, or col- 
lective tenure, or state ownership. The pattern for 
this trend was set by events in the Soviet Union be- 
tween 1917 and 1931, repeated in a compressed 
time dimension in eastern Europe after 1944, in 
mainland China after 1949, and in Cuba, 1959- 
1963. 

Confusion has been introduced by use of the 
term “agrarian reform.” In countries with Latin- 
based languages, reference to agrarian reform car- 
ries a connotation that may or may not involve 
major land tenure changes. Some agrarian reform 
programs in Latin America, for example, have 
emphasized agricultural modernization, extension 
work, and land settlement. 

In order to maintain integrity of relationships 
between means and ends, land reform is defined 
here as a basic change in land tenure arrangements 
in relations among men with respect to land 
together with supporting measures necessary to 
achieve its objectives. The nature of these objec- 
tives has undergone substantial change in the past 
century. 

Historical background. Evolution of land re- 
form in its modern meaning traces from the eman- 
cipation of serfs in imperial Russia in 1861 and of 
slaves in the United States in 1863—two disparate 
versions of land reform with a common emphasis 
on personal freedom, equity, and social justice. 

Although widely different in setting, scale, and 
consequences, abolition of serfdom in Russia and 
of slavery in the United States dramatized the in- 
adequacies of land tenure systems in which men, 
rather than land, were owned and in which labor 
was the major component of agricultural capital. 
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Over a century later, traces of tenure in men 
rather than in land still exist in portions of Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. One dimen- 
sion of the civil rights movement of the 1960s in 
the United States is the attempt to bring to an end 
any form of political dominance over men that is 
rooted in control of land or in restrictions on free- 
dom of occupational choice, 

This goal characterized many rural land reform 
movements of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, in particular, Irish struggles to abolish 
absentee ownership after 1870, the triumph of 
the Danish small holder movement in 1901, and 
the Stolypin reforms in Russia between 1906 and 
1911. Political considerations were dominant, with 
a focus on creation of a middle class of small 
peasant proprietors. 

Urban land reform movements, also a feature 
of the late nineteenth century, were greatly stim- 
ulated by publication of Henry George's Progress 
and Poverty in 1879. George argued for a “single 
tax” that would recapture any land value increases 
not justified by the labor and investment of the 
landowner or land user. Rapid urbanization ac- 
companying early industrial growth made this a 
particularly appealing argument in emerging in- 
dustrial centers. Land reform long had a predomi- 
nantly urban connotation in Germany, for ex- 
ample, reflected in urban housing and homestead 
(small house and garden) proposals of the German 
Land Reform League, organized in 1898 under the 
leadership of Adolph Damaschke, an ardent dis- 
ciple of Henry George. 

Nineteenth-century views of land, including 
those of Karl Marx and Henry George, were dom- 
inated by a belief in the physical limits of land 
supply. Disappearance of frontiers of settlement, 
the limitations revealed by geographical explora- 
tions of hitherto unknown areas, and the first wave 
of population increase brought about by improve- 
ments in medical care and public health all fos- 
tered a belief in the inevitability of growing popu- 
lation pressure on a fixed resource base. Land 
policy prescriptions took the form of demands for 
land redistribution, in the name of equity. Alter- 
natively, land nationalization was advanced as the 
only feasible method of securing equal access to 
land resources for all the people. Elements of both 
prescriptions characterized almost all of the twen- 
tieth-century land reforms that occurred prior to 
World War 11. 

The current era of land reforms was introduced 
on two fronts: by the Soviet Union after 1944 in 
eastern European states dominated by the Red 
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Army, and by the Japanese land reform of 1946, 
enacted under the tutelage of United States occu- 
pation forces. Further impetus to this trend was 
given by the breakup of colonial empires, most 
prominently by the British grant of independence 
to India and Pakistan in 1947, and by the conquest 
of the Chinese mainland by revolutionary commu- 
nist forces in 1949. Between 1945 and 1950, some 
type of land reform was begun in countries that 
together account for slightly under half of the 
world’s population. 

During the 1950s the center of land reform ac- 
tivity shifted. Latin America emerged as an area 
in which land redistribution was most needed—and 
most vigorously debated. Since 1960, 14 Latin 
American states have enacted some type of land 
reform legislation. 

Impact of technological change. After 1945 a 
major change occurred in economic thinking re- 
garding land reform and was manifested in 1950 
when the topic came before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. In later discussions in 1951 
before the Economic and Social Council and the 
Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, it was emphasized that the concept of land 
reform should be expanded to include more than 
the breaking up of large estates or the consolida- 
tion of small holdings. It was defined to include op- 
portunity for land ownership, improved conditions 
of tenancy, agricultural credit at reasonable rates 
of interest, reform of exorbitant rents and taxes, 
and facilities for obtaining agricultural supplies 
and marketing agricultural products, with empha- 
sis on cooperatives. 

This shift in emphasis reflected the impact of 
the technological revolution in agriculture that be- 
gan after 1910 with perfection of the internal com- 
bustion engine and the tractor, Contemporary ad- 
vances in fertilizer production, seed varieties, and 
agricultural chemicals greatly expanded the range 
and potential of purchased inputs available to 
modern agriculture, Parallel advances in market- 
ing, storage, and processing called for increasing 
attention to the demand side of the agricultural 
supply and demand equation. It was no longer suf- 
ficient to focus on production alone in promoting 
agricultural advances, or to regard only land and 
labor as the major agricultural inputs. In more ad- 
vanced economies, access to purchased production 
requisites became as important as access to land. 
And access to markets was of growing importance 
in all economies, from the simplest to the most 
complex. Land reform limited to land tenure 
change alone was an obsolete concept. 

A fundamental shift also occurred in attitudes 


toward fixity of land supply. Faster and 
transport brought more land within the reach of 
national and world markets. Fertilizers, chemicals, 
hybrid seeds, and better cultivation practices made 
infertile lands productive and augmented the out- 
put of fertile lands. Improved techniques of dam 
building, irrigation, drainage, and water manage- 

ment greatly increased intensities of land use. 

As a result, motives that propel land reforms — 
in the second half of the twentieth century go 
beyond those of equity and social justice. Output 
increase becomes a third goal. With growing com- 
mercialization and monetization in even the most 
primitive agrarian economies, social justice is in- 
creasingly measured in terms of patterns of income 
distribution. And the consequences of land reforms 
must be judged in terms of the extent to Which 
they can expand internal markets. Output in- 
creases, more equitable income distribution, and 
internal market expansion emerge as the major 
tests of modern efforts at land reform. 

Potentials of land reform. One criterion of land 
reform is the degree to which it can promote cap- 
ital formation and investment. This can be judged — 
in the private sector at the level of the farm firm, 
and in the public sector at the level of the rural 
community. 

Much private capital in agriculture is the result 
of slow processes of accumulation. Examples in- 
clude increases in number and quality of livestock; 
development of tree crops; improvements in build- 
ings, fencing, or drainage or irrigation systems; 
and better soil management. On peasant-type or 
family-sized farms much of this investment is ac 
complished at the expense of what might other- 
wise have been leisure time. 

Because of the dispersed and biological nature 
of agricultural production, it is difficult to concen- 
trate it either in time or in space. Waiting—for 
crops to ripen, for trees to grow, or for animals to 
mature—is a major cost. On the best-org 155 
farms there are time periods when labor must 
present but cannot be fully employed. The incen- 
tive structure that can maximize capital formation 
is one that will promote deu this sea 
sonally or cyclically underemployed labor. 

one test 5 a Jand tenure system thus beco 
whether it can provide incentives for produc 
use of the total rural labor supply. On big 4 8 
estates, or plantations it has been aie 
labor-wage and supervisory systems 
AN processes of capital formation. hag 
reform that creates viable peasant or ani 
farms may increase the likelihood that leisure 
will be converted into capital at minimum cost: 


In the public sector, it is an almost universal 
experience that land taxes can be collected more 
readily from many relatively small landowners 
than from a few large ones. If land taxes are spent 
locally on schools, roads, or welfare, the benefits 
are apparent to every taxpayer. Large landowners 
often succeed in tax evasion or in holding tax rates 
low. Land reform that promotes tax reform can 
thus provide a climate of civic responsibility in 
which local taxation can be used for public capital 
formation. If local infrastructures must be financed 
by the central government, costs may be higher 
and the quality of services lower, and taxpayers 
may lose a sense of identification with processes 
of government. Good rural school systems are as 
much a hallmark of sound land tenure structures 
as are productive farms. 

Land tenure systems also affect rates of techno- 
logical change. Older histories of agricultural ad- 
vances were cast in a heroic mold, with a few great 
names associated with new discoveries, inventions, 
and innovations. After 1945, the rebirth of interest 
in processes of economic development led to a crit- 
ical re-examination of this interpretation of history. 
Evidence from three sharply different economies— 
England (Mingay 1963), Colombia (Hagen 1962), 
and Japan (Sawada 1964)—points to the impor- 
tance of innovation and experimentation by small 
farmers, tenants, and actual land users in general 
in early periods of agricultural development. 

Contemporary data suggest that large-scale agri- 
cultural units in developing countries are best 
suited to application of known technology involv- 
ing a comparatively small number of repetitive 
tasks per production cycle. The Soviet Union's ex- 
perience with collective and state farms is paral- 
leled by performance records of sugar and coffee 
plantations in Latin America and rubber produc- 
tion in Malaysia. Crops once classed as plantation 
crops are increasingly produced on peasant-type 
farms (Wickizer 1960). Large, centrally directed 
units apparently discourage flexibility. Scarce cap- 
ital must be committed in large amounts, and in- 
novation is inhibited by bureaucratic rigidity or 
political risk. Managers are often unwilling to ac- 
cept the high costs of technological change. [See 
PLANTATIONS. ] 

The most rapid and lasting advances occur in 
agricultural systems characterized by a mixture of 
farms of different size and type. Farm units need 
to be large enough to permit risk taking and capital 
accumulation, But an agrarian structure composed 
of a relatively few large farms may introduce rigid- 
ity, reduce the opportunity to acquire experience 
in small doses, and increase the cost of mistakes. 
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This is one of the lessons to be learned from the 
British groundnut scheme in Tanganyika after 
1945 and the Soviet virgin lands program after 
1953. A major task of land reform is the creation 
of an agrarian structure that can maximize oppor- 
tunities for innovation, experimentation, and selec- 
tive retention of new technology. 

Problems of land reform. A management gap 
typically results if former landlords or managers 
are replaced by new owners, who often lack man- 
agerlal skill or experience. This was a major defect 
of the Bolivian land reform in 1953 and the Syrian 
and Iraqi land reforms of 1958. In Bolivia and 
Iraq agricultural output fell by over 50 per cent 
after the reforms. After independence Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia encountered similar difficul- 
ties in replacing the managerial skills of departed 
or evicted French entrepreneurs. A notable feature 
of the Egyptian land reform of 1952 was the ac- 
companying effort to deal with this management 
gap through creation of supervised cooperatives 
that could take over functions formerly performed 
by the landlords (Warriner 1962). 

Removal of a former landowning or managerial 
class can result in equally serious problems of pub- 
lic management. Where land reform is a critical 
issue, it is not only ownership of land or men that 
is in question but also “ownership” of government. 
Realization of potential gains from land reform 
may call for a new generation of farm managers. 
It will almost surely require reform in the structure 
of local government. 

Efforts in many countries to introduce commu- 
nal, collective, or cooperative types of farm organ- 
ization can be re-examined in this light. Large- 
scale collective-type farms may have their greatest 
value as proxy forms of local government rather 
than as efficient forms of farm production organ- 
ization. The average collective farm in the Soviet 
Union in 1964 was approximately the size of the 
average rural township in the Midwest of the 
United States. The average state farm was the size 
of half a county in the United States. 

In many functional respects, the Soviet farm is 
the minor civil division of local government. It has 
been responsible for road building, health, sanita- 
tion, and welfare within the farm area. Cumber- 
some inefficiency as a production organization may 
be partially offset by relative efficiency as a unit of 
local government. 

Failure to fill the governmental vacuum left by 
destruction of rural political power structures cen- 
tered on a few landowning families has been a 
weakness of many land reforms. It does little good 
to provide capital, fertilizers, or farm advisers to 
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new landowners without corresponding attention 
to reconstruction of local government. 

The management gap following land reform has 
a close parallel in the credit gap. In many tradi- 
tional land tenure systems the landowner often 
provided production credit, thus opening the door 
to labor exploitation. A cycle of advances to culti- 
vators, crop mortgages to insure repayment, 
usurious interest rates, and perpetual indebtedness 
has been distressingly frequent, especially in Asia 
(Jacoby 1961). If former landowner-creditors are 
dispossessed, one of the most pressing needs is for 
replacement credit. 

Provision of credit is not enough, although it is 
essential. A more intractable problem has been to 
persuade new owners to use credit wisely and to 
regard it as a production tool rather than as a sup- 
plement to income. Attitudes toward debt in tradi- 
tional rural societies have identified it with disaster, 
celebration, or moral degeneracy. One of the most 
significant functions governments can perform in 
the wake of land reform is to provide cultivators 
with credit under sufficient supervision to insure 
that they use it wisely. 

The credit gap is compounded by defective land 
tide and survey systems in most developing coun- 
tries. Land reform legislation in Iran in 1960 set 
a maximum limit in hectares on the land any one 
owner could retain. A hasty effort was needed to 
redraft the legislation when it became apparent 
that necessary land survey records were lacking. 
The resultant law of 1962 provided that a landlord 
could retain only one village, without specifying 
size. 

The attempt by Iraq in 1958 to pattern its land 
reform on the 1952 Egyptian model failed in part 
because Egypt had a system of cadastral survey 
records, and Iraq did not. Prompt execution of the 
relatively modest Pakistan land reform after 1959 
was aided by good land title and survey records. 
Contributing to the success of land reform on 
Taiwan after 1949 were the Chinese tradition of 
careful attention to land records and meticulously 
complete land surveys compiled by the Japanese. 

Latin America and the Philippines inherited de- 
fective land survey and title systems from the era 
of Spanish rule. Landowners, merchants, and reli- 
gious leaders often discouraged systematic land 
surveys. It was thought easier to control serf-like 
labor, maintain trade hegemony of coastal cities, 
or promote orderly settlement if survey was done 
piecemeal. The result has been illegal squatter set- 
tlement, acute problems of latifundia and mini- 
fundia, disregard for law and order, and defective 
bases for tax assessment and credit extension. 


Crash programs are under way in a number of 
Latin American countries to construct cadastral 
survey systems, preparatory to land reforms. 

Much agonizing indecision has surrounded Afri» 
can fears that a too hasty provision of land titles 
might lead to repetition on a continental scale of 
past histories of individualization of title, mortgage 
debt, and foreclosure. Squatter settlement is grow- 
ing, and monetization is leading to land specula- 
tion. Pressure for individualization of land titles 
increases. New African states south of the Sahara 
are relatively free of land tenure problems repre- 
sented by large estates, absentee landlordism, and 
excessive concentration of land ownership. Empha- 
sis in Africa falls heavily on development of land 
tenure systems, rather than on their reform. 

Compensation to dispossessed landowners has 
generated acute problems of policy. If reform abol- 
ishes private ownership of land, the compensation 
question is an aspect of welfare policy, or social 
security. The Cuban land reform after 1963 expro- 
priated private landholdings above stated limits but 
specified that owners who had tilled or managed 
their lands personally were to receive monthly pay- 
ments of 100 to 200 pesos for ten years, depending 
on the amount of land owned. 

Cash payment for large landholdings is beyond 
the financial capacity of most developing countries. 
Recent approaches to this problem were influenced 
by the Japanese experience after 1946, when infla- 
tion reduced compensation to nominal amounts. 
The subsequent Chinese land reform on Taiwan 
after 1953 compensated landowners 70 per cent 
in bonds pegged to official prices for rice or sweet 
potatoes and 30 per cent in shares of denational- 
ized businesses. Philippine land reform legislation 
of 1963 provided for compensation in 25-year 
bonds, with the option of taking up to 30 per ae 
in Land Bank preferred stock, exchanging bonds 
for shares in corporations, and several other alter- 
natives, 

Valuation of land for purposes of compen 
to old owners or sale to new owners has pon 
dilemma. Past histories of labor exploitation 15 
lead to land price levels far above any producti so 
values based on equitable labor returns. a 
of compensation at these unrealistic prices as 255 
peared to be a reward for past exploitative 12 0 
tices. Denial of compensation, on the other 155 
has cast doubt on the validity of new ee 
and on security of property rights in gener EEES 

Land reform through tenant protection m in 
tion has been attempted in parts of MAEA = 
the Philippines. Rent reductions or rent a rms af- 
the Chinese (Taiwan) and Egyptian reto 


fected larger areas of private land than were di- 
rectly concerned in land redistribution. Although a 
number of countries have tried tenancy reform as 
a substitute for more comprehensive attacks on 
land tenure problems, it has generally failed unless 
coupled with thoroughgoing efforts at land redis- 
tribution. Threat of loss of land has apparently 
been a necessary precondition for an attack on 
tenancy problems. Even this threat has been in- 
effective in densely populated countries, where 
demographic pressures make it out of the question 
to promise land to all the landless. 

Lessons of land reform. Where there are large 
populations of landless workers or subtenants, land 
reform may not be a sufficient tool for the solution 
of rural poverty problems. It may be impossible to 
give land to all claimants without creating farms 
that are too small. This realization has sometimes 
inhibited attempts at land reform. A distinction is 
needed between problems of defective incentive 
structures that can be attacked through land re- 
form, and problems of endemic rural poverty that 
must be attacked with other tools. 

Land reform has frequently left untouched prob- 
lems of domestic petty landlordism. Upper limits 
on permissible holdings can create new structures 
of inequity. Small landholdings held by absentee 
landlords have been difficult to bring within the 
land reform framework, and bootleg tenancy ap- 
pears. In Colombia, for example, existing land re- 
form legislation leaves small absentee owners un- 
touched (although the cost of absentee ownership 
has been increased through threat of expropriation 
at declared tax values), thus exerting indirect in- 
fluence on land use intensity. 

The economic consequences of land reform de- 
pend very much on whether or not market forces 
are to be allowed to operate in determining com- 
binations of resources, choices of enterprises, and 
scale of operation. Can land be transferred? Will 
market prices influence allocation of land to dif- 
ferent uses or influence shifts in size of firm? Are 
farmers bound to their lands by new bonds that 
restrict occupational choice? 

Release of productive potential is one of the 
greatest promises of land reform. It is in this sense 
that experiences in Japan, Taiwan, and Egypt are 
most significant. Agricultural productivity was al- 
ready high when these three countries undertook 
land reform between 1946 and 1952. Yet in Egypt 
the index of gross agricultural output (1935 = 
100) rose from 106 in 1951-1952 to 135 in 1962. 
In Japan the agricultural productivity index (1934 
= 100) rose from 106 in 1940 to 157 in 1964. In 
Taiwan the aggregate agricultural output index 
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rose from 100 in 1951 to 221 in 1964 (to 184, for 
crops only). Many factors contributed to these per- 
formance records, but there is general consensus 
that land reform was one of the most powerful 
driving forces. 

Pun ir M. Rave 


[See also AcmicuLTtunz, especially the articles on cari- 
TAL, DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, and PRODUCTION: 
COMMUNISM, ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF, article 
on AGRICULTURE; CREDIT, article on AGRICULTURAL 
caror.) 
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LANDSCAPE 


In any discussion of the development of geog- 
raphy as a modern academic discipline, attention 
must be directed to the important concept of land- 
scape,” for the identification, description, and inter- 
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pretation of landscapes has long been a major 
geographic enterprise. Indeed, during the 1920s 
and 1930s several attempts were made to construct 
methodologies that made landscape study the essen- 
tial, if not exclusive, task of geography (Passarge 
1921-1930; Sauer 1925; Bryan 1933; Dickinson 
1939). While geographers are no longer preoccu- 
pied with landscape to this extent, there remains 
substantial agreement that landscape study is 
one of the important themes of geographic re- 
search, most notably in the subfield of cultural 
geography (Wagner & Mikesell 1962). If a count 
were taken of technical terms used most frequently 
in geographic publications, the number of refer- 
ences to landscape would probably be exceeded 
only by those to area and region. Moreover, the 
same generalization can be made for the corre- 
sponding term in other languages, for example, 
Landschaft (German), landskap (Swedish), land- 
schap (Dutch), paysage (French), paesaggio (Ital- 
ian), and paisaje (Spanish). 


Historical development 


The etymology of the common use of landscape 
is reasonably clear. In its Old English form (land- 
scipe), the term was used in the Middle Ages to 
refer to a district owned by a particular lord or 
inhabited by a particular group of people. The mod- 
ern forms of the word (landskip, landscape) date 
from the late sixteenth or early seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the influence of Dutch landschap 
painters encouraged a revival and redefinition of 
landscape to refer to representations of scenery, 
especially rural scenery, and then to scenery in 
general or a particular scene (James 1934; Jackson 
1964), 

The popular conception of landscape was well 
expressed by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who wrote 
several books on landscape painting and landscape 
appreciation in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, In a book entitled Landscape (1885), he 
wrote that the word could be used “in two senses— 
a general and a particular. In the general sense, 
the word ‘landscape’ without the article means the 
visible world, all that can be seen on the surface of 
the earth by a man who is himself upon the sur- 
face; and in the special sense, ‘a landscape’ means 
a piece of the earth’s surface that can be seen at 
once; and it is always understood that this piece 
will have a certain artistic unity” (Hamerton [1885] 
1890, p. 10). 

This dual definition is reiterated in Webster's 
New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, where landscape is described as “a portion 


of land or territory which the eye can comprehend 
in a single view, including all the objects so seen, 
especially in its pictorial aspect.” Moreover, both 
Hamerton and Webster's give the term a subjective 
connotation, for the reference is to area or scenery 
as viewed by a particular human observer. The 
dual popular meaning of landscape and its sub- 
jective overtones caused persistent difficulty when 
geographers spoke of the “objective reality” of land- 
scape and tried to employ the term as a scientific 
concept. 


The influence of Sauer 


The conception of geography as the scientific 
study of landscape is developed most completely 
in the American geographic literature in Carl 
Sauer’s “The Morphology of Landscape” (1925), 
where the Landschaft studies of German geog- 
raphers are reviewed and endorsed as an alternative 
to the philosophy then current in American geog- 
raphy. During the first quarter of the twentieth 
century American geographers moved away from 
their initial interest in physiography, and many 
redefined their concern as an attempt to trace 
causal relationships between elements of the nat- 
ural environment and the activities or creations of 
man. To Sauer this development represented a 
denial of the proper task of the discipline, which 
was to establish a system embracing the “phenome- 
nology of landscape.” He argued that geography 
could not claim an independent status if it were 
preoccupied with a particular causal relationship 
and failed to claim a body of phenomena or “naively 
given section of reality” as its own. Just as the facts 
of history are time facts and their association gives 
rise to the concept of period, so the facts of geog- 
raphy could be regarded as place facts and a 
association could be expressed by the concept o 
landscape. According to this view, a landscape, 
defined as “an area made up of a distinct ae 
tion of forms, both physical and cultural,” en 
jective identity based on recognizable ene 
limits, and generic relation to other ian 
Departing from the popular conception of the CE 
Sauer held that a landscape should not be regar" 
as an actual scene viewed by a partic! 
but rather as a generalization deriv 
observation of many individual scene 
with infinite diversity, the geographer should 7 
salient and related features in order to establis 1 
character of a landscape and place it in à ae 
Personal judgment in the selection of lan 1 7 
content could be minimized by a5 other 
logical, predetermined mode of inquiry. In 


ed from the 
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words, the underlying assumption of Sauer's argu- 
ment was that the features thus studied would be 
characteristic and could be grouped into a pattern 
and that the landscape defined eventually by this 
inductive procedure could be described as belonging 
to a specific group in a general series. In addition, 
Sauer, following Krebs (1923), felt that landscapes 
should be studied genetically, that the structural 
units of a landscape should be placed in a develop- 
mental seguence, with the condition of the area 
prior to the introduction of man’s activities as the 
datum line. The essential task of landscape study 
was thus to trace the development of a “natural 
landscape” into a “cultural landscape.” 

Sauer's statement had considerable influence in 
the development of American geographic thought, 
not only because it offered an alternative to “envi- 
ronmentalism” but also because he transmitted the 
ideas of several European geographers who were 
more advanced methodologically than their Amer- 
ican counterparts at that time. However, the redefi- 
nition of geography as the study of landscape mor- 
phology proved to have serious practical and 
methodological difficulties, and Sauer repudiated 
many features of this initial programmatic state- 
ment in later publications (Sauer 1963). Perhaps 
the most serious weakness of his argument of 1925 
was the assumption that geographers should begin 
their inquiry by reconstructing the prehuman or 
natural condition of an area. In a world nearly 
devoid of undisturbed natural landscapes (Urland- 
schaften), the difficulties entailed in such a task 
are forbidding, and geographers concerned pri- 
marily with the present visible landscape were 
understandably reluctant to begin their studies in 
antiquity. Moreover, the genetic-morphological 
method proved uncongenial to economic geog- 
raphers whose studies tended to develop along 
generic and functional lines. Even in Broek’s study 
of the Santa Clara Valley (1932), which is prob- 
ably the most complete substantive application of 
Sauer’s methodology, the datum line is not a re- 
constructed natural landscape but rather the “prim- 
itive” condition of the area when the first Europeans 
arrived. Similarly, studies of landscape develop- 
ment in Europe usually start not at the time of 
initial human occupation but rather at the period 
immediately preceding the great phase of forest 
clearing, draining of marshes, and reclamation of 
heathlands (Darby 1951). As geographers accumu- 
lated a comprehensive record of the effects of 
human activity on vegetation, soil, and surface fea- 
tures, they became increasingly wary of the con- 
cept of natural landscape (International Symposium 
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. .. 1956). The distinction most generally accepted 
today is between a “wild” or “primitive” landscape, 
in which features of the natural environment are 
altered but not eradicated or completely controlled, 
and “cultivated” or “artificial” landscapes (Asch- 
mann 1959; Raup 1959; Nelson 1959). 


Geography as landscape science 

The methodological objections raised against the 
definition of geography as landscape science cen- 
tered on two issues, the vagueness of the term and 
certain philosophical difficulties (Broek 1938; Hart- 
shorne 1939). Landscape had been employed by 
geographers to refer to the impression conveyed by 
an area, to the objects producing that impression, 
and to the area itself. In other words, the dual 
meaning of “scenery” and “area” was carried over 
from the popular use of the term “landscape.” In 
German usage, Landschaft refers most commonly 
to a territorial unit and can usually be regarded as 
a synonym for “district,” “area,” or “region” (Bürger 
1935; Lautensach 1938; Schmithiisen 1964; Wernli 
1958). The ambiguity of Landschaft is enhanced 
by the fact that Land cannot be defined as the 
coincident areal expression of Landschaft, as in the 
case of the French terms pays and paysage, be- 
cause a Landschaft is usually regarded as being 
smaller than a Land, as, for example, in the Land- 
schaften of Rhineland or Siegerland. The German 
geographic literature also abounds in such expres- 
sions as Kleinlandschaften (small districts or 
tracts), Grosslandschaften (large areas or regions), 
Landschaftsgruppe (groups of functionally related 
or morphologically similar areas or regions), Land- 
schaftsgiirtel (extensive belts or zones), and in 
such specific terms as Stadtlandschaften (urban- 
ized areas), Agrarlandschaften (rural areas), and 
historische Landschaften (areas in which func- 
tional or morphologic unity is enhanced by the long 
continuation of an integrative force). Each of these 
terms refers to a general class of Landschaften. 
However, in the case of such expressions as Alpen- 
landschaft reference is made not only to the gen- 
eral characteristics of mountainous areas but also 
to the European Alps as a specific delimited area. 
Moreover, Landschaftskunde may refer to the 
study of particular Landschaften or to the regional 
differentiation of the entire globe. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that a substantial part of the method- 
ological literature of German geographers deals 
with the problem of defining Landschaft and Land- 
schaften (Passarge 1921-1930; Waibel 1933; 
Bürger 1935; Lautensach 1938; 1953; Bobek & 
Schmithiisen 1949; Schmithiisen 1964), and that 
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the attempts to translate these terms compounded 
the inherent ambiguity of “landscape.” 


Current usage 


In addition to the semantic problem, many geog- 
raphers felt that it could not be maintained that 
the study and interpretation of landscape is the 
exclusive preserve of the geographer or that land- 
scape, however defined, contains all that is geo- 
graphical. By the 1940s, the notion that landscape 
study should be regarded as the essential task of 
geography was generally discarded in favor of the 
view that landscape features constitute merely one 
of several documents and points of reference in 
geographic research. 

Features studied. The landscape features stud- 
ied most often by geographers are those that have 
to do with the occupation and utilization of land 
(Sauer 1925; Bryan 1933; Sorre 1961; Houston 
1964). Such features include the form and arrange- 
ment of settlement (houses and other buildings); 
field patterns, roads, paths, and other communica- 
tion lines; crops and the “wild” or “tame” vegetation 
associated with settlements; irrigation works; and 
surface modifications—in short, the patterns and 
imprints of culture. Tangible, visible objects thus 
constitute the essential raw material of landscape 
study. However, the perspective of the geographer 
is not that of an individual observer located at a 
particular point on the ground. The geographer’s 
work entails map interpretation as well as direct 
observation, and he makes no distinction between 
foreground and background (Vallaux 1925). The 
landscape of the geographer is thus very different 
from that of the painter, poet, or novelist. By 
means of survey, sampling, or detailed inventory, 
he achieves the comprehensive but synthetic per- 
spective of a helicopter pilot or balloonist armed 
with maps, photographs, and a pair of binoculars. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that the geographic 
definition of landscape might be framed with refer- 
ence to air photographs, both vertical and oblique, 
in which case the corresponding German term 
would not be Landschaft but rather Landschafts- 
bild (Hartshorne 1959, p. 23). 

However, landscape studies inevitably include 
consideration of cultural expressions that are in- 
visible. If the rationale is to discover landscape 
features coincident with a culture area, then one 
may begin by delimiting the area according to lin- 
guistic or other nonmaterial phenomena. Moreover, 
without recourse to historical study there is no way 
to distinguish between what is ancient or recent, 
native or foreign. Culture history, accordingly, must 
enter strongly into any explanatory study of land- 


scape (Wagner & Mikesell 1962, pp. 1-24; Sauer 
1963). Again, a landscape may be regarded not as 
an end in itself but merely as empirical data that 
can be employed to document culture change (Hill 
1964). Most geographers who employ landscape 
data or seek to explain entire landscapes have 
ceased to be preoccupied (if indeed they ever were) 
with what is visible or invisible, material or non- 
material, for “there can be no finite limit placed 
upon the variety of data with which the regional 
cultural geographer must deal in his effort to depict 
the operation of man in his chosen landscape” 
(Spencer 1954, p. vii). 

A good indication of the scope of recent research 
is provided by a symposium dealing with the devel- 
opment of the agrarian landscape in northwestern 
Europe (International Geographical Congress 1961). 
The subjects covered in this collection include (1) 
the prehistoric landscape and its connection with 
later development of settlement and field patterns, 
(2) medieval regulations of settlement and field 
patterns, (3) the influence of agrarian revolutions 
(e.g., the enclosure movement) on the landscape, 
and (4) recent changes in the agrarian landscape 
of industrialized and commercialized countries. 

The virtues of an uninhibited approach to land- 
scape study are perhaps most effectively illustrated 
by one early and three recent attempts to determine 
the effect of landscape tastes on landscape evolu- 
tion (Gradmann 1924; Lowenthal & Prince 1964; 
1965; Hard 1965). In greater or lesser degree, land- 
scapes always embody irrational creation. Accord- 
ingly, the origin, persistence, or disappearance of 
the concrete features of a landscape may be ex- 
plained most adequately not by their form or func- 
tion but by the idealized images and visual preju- 
dices of human groups or of individuals. 


Other uses of the concept 


Finally, it must be noted that landscape 1s ay 
important concept in several fields apart from geog: 
raphy. The origin of landscape as a painters 1 
has already been mentioned (Clark 1949). ý 
reconstruction and interpretation of ancient s 
scapes is one of the essential tasks of ee 
(Bradford 1957). Novelists, poets, and trave je 
ers employ landscape description either as an YA 
in itself or as a way to establish 2 mood or se 
scene (Bart 1957; Durrell 1960). In a ne 
large critical literature on local and regiona; a 
scapes has been produced by architects, city P 
ners, and others concerned with problems ee. 
scape design (Colvin 1948; Nairn 1965). 19 
several conceptions have been presented since A 
in the magazine Landscape, published by J. 


tion, a 


Jackson of Santa Fe, New Mexico. Indeed, the 
diverse contributions to this magazine—from archi- 


tects, ecologists, geographers, planners, and ob- 
servers from many other backgrounds provide an 
effective illustration of the continued value of land- 
scape as an integrating concept in social science. 


Marvin W. MIKESELL 


[Directly related are the entries AREA; ENVIRONMENT; 
ENVIRONMENTALISM; REGION. Other relevant mate- 
rial may be found in Grocrapuy; and in the biog- 
raphy of Sauer.) 
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legend. It was 3 proper setting for Lang, whose life- 
long interest lay in the past of man as it is revealed. 
often dimly, tn and tales. He was born just 
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arship was insatiable. Until his death in 1912, 
Lang made his living 


as a major analytical tool for iheir selection, 
new approach applied the accumulating 


knowledge about the wide range of human 
in the present to the reconstruction of man's 
Where others used the data of kinship. 


technology, physical appearance or language, 
usad the myth and the folk narrative nat 
keys to the relationships among eee 
ulations and to their migrations bui abe 
means for reconstructing the thought 
which provided the underlying rational order a 
behavior of their communities Myth, Lang a 
tained in something of a charter for the 
study of folklore, is not simply a lnguletke 
but much more the reflection of a cultural 
whose particular logical base the scientist 
seek to reveal, “We propose.” he noted, “we 
a demonstrably actual condition of the humas 
tellect, whereof myth would be the natural 
inevitable fruit” (1887, vol. 1, p. 29). His 
tion that the myth is a “historical” document, 
ful for the revelation of a cultural or value 
became so generally accepted as an 
anthropology that his originality is often 
To describe that primal, savage state of 
thought, Lang abstracted the common 
from myths as they occurred all over the world 
this way he arrived at his particular 
totemism, which referred to such habits of 
as (1) an unwillingness to distinguish 
animalism and rationality: man and animal 
to the same cognitive world; (2) a belief in sore 
and spiritualism; and (3) a lack of curiosity 
an easy credulity as part of a mental 
dolence. These habits of mind formed the 
elements of a primitive mentality, whose 
tations, preserved within the protective shell ¢ 
myth and folk tale, have persisted into the 
With this basically new and revolutionary 
for the reconstruction of earlier stages in the 
lution of human behavior Lang divorced the 
of folk literature from its philological origins 


As in his equation of evolution with 
Lang followed the prevailing views of his time 
his acceptance of the concept of cultural stages 
a framework for the evolution of human 
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—was evident in several of his prewar Polish and 
English publications. However, Lange's active par- 
ticipation in politics was triggered by the conflicts 
that arose between the Polish government-in-exile 
and the Soviet-backed Union of Polish Patriots. 
Lange gave the latter his (initially very cautious) 
endorsement. Between 1943 and 1945 he intensi- 
fied his political activities; in the latter year he 
resumed his Polish citizenship (he had become a 
United States citizen in 1943) and was appointed 
ambassador to the United States by the newly cre- 
ated left-wing Polish government. Lange was 
Poland's delegate to the United Nations from 1946 
to 1949. In 1949 the Polish governments policy 
took a sharp turn toward Stalinist orthodoxy; Lange 
was recalled to Poland and relegated to insignifi- 
cant jobs. By 1955/1956 his undogmatic socialism 
once again became acceptable, and he was ap- 
pointed a member, and, for a period, deputy chair- 
man of the Council of the Polish People’s Republic 
—a position of high prestige, though of little real 
influence, He was also appointed deputy chairman 
and later chairman of the State Economic Council 
—a body designed to provide expert advice on ways 
and means of improving the Polish economy. 

Upon his return to Poland in 1949, Lange re- 
sumed his academic work, interrupted by his four 
years of diplomatic service. Between 1952 and 1955 
he was rector of the Central School of Planning 
and Statistics and from 1955 until his death in 
1965 was a professor at the University of Warsaw. 

Economic analysis. Lange's analytic work seems 
very remote from his political activities. During his 
most creative period (the late 1930s and early 
1940s) he worked very much in the mainstream 
of economic thought. He was concerned with the 
logic of welfare economics (1942a), with interest 
theory (1936; 1937; 1938), and with the theoreti- 
cal derivation of supply and demand elasticities 
(19420). Above all, he dealt (very much in the 
Keynesian vein) with the imperfections of the free- 
enterprise system and with the shortcomings of 
neoclassical economics. 

The distinguishing marks of Langes approach 
are the ease with which he operated within a gen- 
eral equilibrium framework, his judicious use of 
mathematics, and—sornetimes—his tendency to 
confuse theoretical models with empirical reality. 
Two of his major analytical works illustrate both 
his virtues and weaknesses. 

In “Says Law: A Restatement and Critique” 
(1942c) Lange showed that Say’s law implies zero 
degree homogeneity of supply and demand func- 
tions for all commodities and first degree homo- 
geneity of expectation functions. These relations 


hold in a barter economy, but in a money e 
they leave money prices indeterminate. The 
sion of price theory into two subsystems that d 
mine, respectively, relative prices and the p 
level is logically inconsistent. Relative prices and 
the price level must be determined simultaneously: 
any theory applying to a monetary economy must 
start by rejecting Say's law. . 
In Price Flexibility and Employment (1944), 
Lange set out to examine systematically the effect _ 
of flexible factors of production on emplo 
and economic stability. He showed that within 


its employment if the monetary effect is positive, 
that is, if a proportional fall in all prices leads toa 
reduction in excess demand for cash balances sul 

cient to cause a substitution of goods for 
He examined the conditions under which the n 
etary effect is positive, in terms of the responsis 

ness of the monetary system to price changes and 
in terms of price expectations: 


If price expectations are prevailingly of unit 
for the positive monetary effect to occur] the i 
quantity of money in the economy [must] increase 
prices fall and decrease as prices rise. If price expec- 
tations are prevailingly inelastic, the real quantity of 
money must diminish less than the real demand for 
cash balances when prices fall and increase less than 
the latter when prices rise. The reverse must take place 
if price expectations are elastic. (11944) 1952, p. 23) 


Even when the right combination of elasticity of 
expectation and responsiveness of the money SYS 
tem exists, the stabilizing effects of price flexibility 
are likely to be dulled by such factors as uncer 
tainty, oligopoly, and destabilizing international 
repercussions. . 

Lange treated all the possible cases as if they 
were equally likely to occur. Since only relatively 
few of the cases result in stability, he concludi 
that “only under very special conditions does price 
flexibility result in the automatic maintenance OF 
restoration of equilibrium of demand for factors 
production” (ibid., p. 83). Although he did qu: 
this conclusion by adding that these conda 
were approximately realized from the 1840s un 
1914, it is not clear how such an assertion can 
made on the basis of pure analysis uncheck 
empirical inquiries. 

Concern with Marxian so 
1920s and early in the 1930s Lange began to Wh” 
articles devoted to the propagation of Marxian e ot 
alist ideas (1929; 1931; 1934). The va 5 
such publications increased after he started 1 
an important role in the political life of Pos 


jalism. Late in the 
cialism. Sait 


Poland. At times his Marxist beliefs came into con- 
flict with his economic analysis. In a 1956 article 
Lange ascribed the increasing well-being of work- 
ers in some capitalist countries to the influence of 
strong labor unions. “Where capitalism encounters 
a weak, disorganized mass of workers devoid of 
political rights, it becomes fully evident how it de- 
grades and impoverishes the workers. Such is the 
case in Spain and in Latin America.” A year later 
Lange stated that there is a “fundamental law” 
which determines the purpose of the use of means 
of production; “under capitalism it determines that 
production is done for private profit; under social- 
ism . that production is done for the satisfaction 
of human wants” (19584, pp. 26-27), These state- 
ments do not appear compatible with the thought 
of an analytical economist. 

Yet Lange saw no irreconcilable conflict between 
socialist economies and analytical principles of 
efficiency or between Marxism and modern eco- 
nomics. On the contrary, he held that a socialist 
system can operate more rationally than a market 
economy. To convince free-enterprise critics of this 
he wrote an extended essay in 1936 entitled “On 
the Economic Theory of Socialism,” in which he 
built a model of an economy with fully nation- 
alized means of production. Earlier writers, notably 
Barone, had formulated efficiency conditions for a 
socialist system without indicating how the effi- 
cient position is to be reached. [See the biography 
of BARONE.] Lange formulated operational rules to 
be followed by managers of nationalized industry 
and by planners. The application of these rules 
results in a process of Walrasian tdtonnement, 
which leads to efficient allocation yet avoids the 
reliance on capitalist processes with their concom- 
itant evils of monopoly distortions, unemployment, 
and social inequities. 

Lange never looked upon his model of market 
socialism as a blueprint for a socialist state. His 
commitment to the Marxian doctrine of historical 
materialism precluded any a priori prescriptions for 
socioeconomic organizations. Historical material- 
ism does not require, however, the acceptance of 
Marxian economics, which ignores “the whole de- 
velopment of economic theory since the time of 
Ricardo,” and which relies on long discredited con- 
cepts, such as the labor theory of value (1935). 

After many trial formulations, Lange undertook 
a synthesis of Marxism with modern economics in 
his Political Economy (1959; only the first volume 
of a planned three-volume work was published in 
its entirety in Lange’s lifetime). The work was 
ambitiously conceived to provide a systematic treat- 
ment of the entire field of political economy in a 
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manner consistent with Marxian premises. Start 
ing with the definition of the scope of political 
economy (“political economy is concerned with the 
social laws of production and distribution”) the 
reader is led through the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history as it applies to modes of produc- 
tion and social formation, to the problem of eco- 
nomic laws, the general methodology of political 
economy, the principles of economic rationality, 
and, finally, to technical aspects of economics, 

Significance of Lange's work in socialist coun- 
tries Toa non-Marxian reader, and especially to 
one brought up in the Anglo-Saxon unphilosophical 
tradition of economics, Lange's Political Economy 
is bewildering. Subtle distinctions between laws of 
political economy and economic laws, lengthy clas- 
sifications of such laws, discussions of the place 
of praxiology in economics, not to mention the 
critique of “subjectivist” and “historical” schools of 
economics, seem pointless. Quotations from Marx 
do not bolster the plausibility or improve the clarity 
of the principle of diminishing marginal rate of 
substitution (1964). Claims that modern national 
income accounting and input-output techniques 
derive directly from Soviet material balancing seem 
dubious, To label welfare economics as a “petty 
and middle bourgeois critique of capitalist monop- 
olies” seems silly. 

For Marxian socialists, however, the appearance 
of Lange's Political Economy was an event of car- 
dinal importance. Here is a work that accepts the 
basic Marxian premises and the Marxian approach 
and that also accepts modern economic tools. The 
“subjectivist” school is damned, as before, but the 
marginalist approach, once rejected as a worthless 
figment of subjectivist imagination, is accepted 
into the canon. The historical relativity of eco- 
nomic laws is reasserted, but it is also stated that 
“the technical and balance laws of production, the 
laws of human behavior, and the laws of interplay 
of human actions continue to operate objectively, 
independently of human will and consciousness. 
This cannot be changed by socialist, or any other 
mode of production (1958a, p. 82). To be an 
economist (in the Western sense) no longer means, 
then, being a traitor to Marxism. 

The purely technical works in which Lange tries 
to show the relevance of modern economic tools to 
socialist reality are not as problematic as Political 
Economy. It was Lange's belief that when there is 
no market mechanism in socialist countries, it is 
all the more important to strive consciously toward 
economic rationality. Rational planning requires 
consistency and optimization. The plans must re- 
sult in an efficient growth pattern; their success is 
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contingent upon a reverse flow of information, that 
is, on a feedback mechanism that informs the 
planners of the changes which result from the exe- 
cution of the plans. Lange expressed these ideas 
in courses on growth and accumulation, econo- 
metrics, mathematical programming, and cyber- 
netics; he also wrote a series of books based on 
these courses (1958b; 1961). As in Political Econ- 
omy, there are numerous references to Marx: 
there is a short step from Marx’s two-sector scheme 
of simple reproduction to the optimum path of 
accumulation. Yet such references in no way sub- 
tract from the treatment, which is clear, logical, 
and often extremely elegant. 


Lange’s own contributions to econometrics, pro- 
gramming, cybernetics, and growth theory are 
minor. Yet his works on these subjects may prove 
to be his most lasting monument: they introduced 
modern economics to the socialist world and 
helped educate a new generation of Polish econo- 
mists and econometricians in the tradition of West- 
ern scientific inquiry. 

STANISLAW WELLISZ 


{See also ECONOMIC EQUILIBRIUM; ECONOMIC THOUGHT, 
article on SOCIALIST THOUGHT.] 
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